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Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  ''Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  WARD'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  is  now  in 
Ottawa,  and  his  itinerary  for  Eastern  Canada  will  shortly  be  arranged.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  Mr.  Ward,  or  of 
interviewing  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intell  igence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be 
made. 

EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

With  reference  to  the  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  advertising  the  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  which  are  to 
be  held  at  McGill  University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  in  January,  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  presence  in  Canada  of  Mr, 
W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Ward, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  to  secure  their  assistance.  The 
experience  these  gentlemen  have  had  in  foreign  markets  and  their  co-operation 
in  the  series  should  make  the  courses  not  only  more  interesting,  but  also  more 
practical. 

The  Director,  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  Montreal,  has 
decided  to  hold  an  Extension  Course  at  the  School  similar  to  that  which  is  being 
held  at  the  Universities  above  mentioned.  This  course  will  commence  about  the 
middle  of  February;  the  exact  date  to  be  announced  later.  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  will  co-operate  with  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Com- 
merciales. 
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I  KADi:  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

TiiADE  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

Loiulon,  Dccomher  If).  1922. — The  commercijil  burometer  marks  a  slight 
rise,  and  several  (leveloi)iiieiits  which  have  occurred  quite  recently  have  tended 
to  improve  the  outlook. 

Causes  are  the  result  of  the  general  election,  and  the  consequent  replace- 
ment of  the  Coalition  by  a  single-party  Government  with  an  absolute  and  con- 
siderable majority;  the  substantial  relief  to  unemployment  by  the  adoption 
of  e\t  ensive  Government  schemes  which  will  also  incidentally  give  work  to 
British  factories;  a  slight  increase  in  activity  in  home  trade;  the  definite  settle- 
ment of  Irish  autonomy;  and  better  prospects  of  the  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent.  Signs  are  the  phenomenal  jump  in  the  value  of 
the  £1  sterling,  as  indicative  of  the  greater  stability  of  British  credit,  and  the 
largest  monthly  foreign  trade  returns  for  some  time  past. 

Industrial  conditions,  however,  still  continue  to  be  very  uneven,  because 
while  there  are  distinct  proofs  of  greater  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
and  coal,  and  some  improvement  in  the  shipbuilding  industry — which  is  further 
stimulated  by  the  placing  of  orders  for  two  new  ironclads  on  the  Tyne,  Mersey 
and  elsewhere — and  an  increase  in  enquiries  is  reported  in  other  branches, 
November  remained  a  very  disappointing  month  for  the  cotton  and  allied 
trades,  while  several  other  industries  continue  to  mark  time.  The  recent  annual 
reports  of  several  of  the  leading  enterprises  in  the  country  still  exhibit  very 
disappointing  results,  entailing  in  several  cases  the  passing  of  dividends. 

A  feature  which  deserves  some  attention  is  the  cessation  in  the  fall  in 
wholesale  prices,  which  commencing  in  September,  has  now  been  succeeded 
by  a  rise  which  already  averages  about  4  per  cent,  and  while  largely  due  to 
certain  foodstuffs,  also  includes  most  materials. 

As  regards  overseas  trade  for  November,  the  imports,  valued  at  £95,600,143, 
show  an  increase  of  £10,000,000  over  October,  £6,000,000  over  the  previous 
November,  and  are  the  highest  figures  since  February,  1921. 

In  the  case  of  exports,  the  augmented  value  for  November  was  practically 
£7,000,000  over  October,  £3,000,000  better  than  November  last,  and  the  best 
since  March,  1921.  Both  furnish  definite  proof  of  some  development  in  the 
volume  of  transactions,  even  if,  upon  closer  inspection,  the  higher  figures  are 
mainly  due  to  larger  imports  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  heavy  exports 
of  coal. 

Upon  reference  to  the  figures  of  imports  for  November,  it  is  found  that 
receipts  of  almost  all  Canadian  products  mark  a  strong  increase  over  a  year 
ago,  and  a-  mii2;ht  have  been  anticipated,  arrivals  of  w^ieat  have  been  exception- 
ally large. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  SALMON 

A  less  satisfactory  item  which  strikes  the  eye  is  that  whereas  during  the 
month  only  5,767  cwts.  of  canned  salmon  were  imported  from  Canada  and 
7.370  c\Hs.  from  the  United  States,  deliveries  from  "  other  countries  "  (which 
in  this  case  must  chiefly  mean  Siberia)  aggregated  no  less  than  155,001  cwts. 
It  will  be  known  that  the  canned  salmon  trade  was  formerly  a  Pacific  Coast 
monopoly,  and  its  altered  nature  is  further  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  eleven 
months  of  this  year,  when  imports  from  this  new  source  provided  334,133  cwts, 
as  against  276,703  cwts.  coming  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  combined, 
of  which  Canada  itself  furnished  the  somewhat  meagre  total  of  49,401  cwts. 
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LONDON  TRADE   OPPOSED   TO  ANY  ALTERATION   IN  THE 
CANADIAN  CHEESE  BOX 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  12,  1922. — At  one  time  complaints  were  constantly  being 
made  about  the  damaged  condition  in  which  Canadian  cheese  boxes  reached 
importers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  better 
methods,  there  has  since  been  a  marked  improvement,  and  while  cases  of 
breakage  occasionally  happen,  these  have  become  much  less  frequent. 

The  question,  however,  crops  up  periodically,  and  the  increased  volume 
of  business  secured  by  New  Zealand  cheese  in  this  country  has  caused  a  sugges- 
tion in  certain  quarters  that  a  factor  in  this  success  is  the  superiority  of  the 
New  Zealand  crate  over  the  Canadian  box.  This  has  led  to  an  offer  from  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  cheese 
trade,  to  make  a  series  of  tests  on  the  present  Canadian  box,  and  also  upon  a 
new  type  of  box  which  it  has  been  suggested  in  Canada  might  advantageously 
replace  it,  but  as  a  preliminary  this  office  was  requested  to  secure  information 
as  regards  the  harm  being  done  to  the  Canadian  cheese  industry  in  England 
through  the  poor  condition  in  whicli  the  cheese  arrives,  and  whether  there  is 
any  advantage  in  having  the  box  in  its  present  size  and  shape. 

Our  own  experience  was  that  the  London  trade  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
the  condition  in  which  Canadian  cheese  boxes  now  arrive,  and  that  whereas 
the  crate  is  considered  suitable  for  the  New  England  cheese,  there  has  been  no 
general  demand  that  it  should  replace  the  Canadian  box,  while,  further,  any 
such  alteration  would  be  foreign  to  the  well-known  conservative  traditions  of 
all  trades  in  this  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  thoroughly  test  the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  consult 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange,  Ltd.,  a  body  which 
includes  in  its  membership  practically  all  important  wiiolesalers  engaged  in 
the  butter,  cheese  and  provision  trades  in  all  its  branches,  and  as  that  official 
considered  the  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  he  kindly  offered  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  his  members. 

After  a  most  exhaustive  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  the  trade  is 
totally  opposed  to  any  departure  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ,  box  which  has 
so  long  been  associated  with  the  Canadian  cheese  trade,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  makers  and  shippers,  it  is  thought  interesting  to  reproduce  the  letter 
received  from  the  Secretary  to  this  effect,  as  follows: — 

This  matter  has  now  been  very  carefully  considered  by  all  sections  of 
the  trade,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  is  that  the  present  size  and  shape  of  the 
box  is  quite  suitable  and  should  therefore  be  continued,  but  it  is  particularly 
pointed  out  by  the  Wholesale  Section  that  the  boxes  coming  from  the  factories 
in  the  western  provinces  are  better  than  those  from  other  districts,  especially 
those  from  the  Quebec  factories,  which  leave  much  to  be  desired.  I  am  to  add 
the  recommendation  that  pulpwood  should  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese  boxes. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  attention  was  drawn  to  the  large  number 
of  lids  which  become  broken  and  detached  in  handling,  and  I  am  to  ask  if 
means  cannot  be  found  to  more  securely  fasten  the  lids." 
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NOTES  ON  THE  AUTOMOBILE  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND 

Tr.vde  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  December  8,  1922. — As  in  many  other  lines  of  products,  the  most 
marked  feature  of  the  commercial  motor  vehicle  market  in  this  area  to-day  is 
the  decline  in  prices.  Here  again,  as  in  other  lines  of  commodities,  the  decline 
is  gradual  and  steady,  and  not  abrupt.  The  slump  in  heavy  motor  vehicles  ' 
is  the  general  cry  of  the  trade  in  this  area.  This  is  largely  due  to  there  being 
so  many  ex-army  lorries  still  in  use  and  upon  the  market.  As  a  result  the 
trade  here  believe  the  heavy  vehicle  business  will  take  a  long  time  to  recover. 

THE  "  ONE-TONNER  "  SUPREME 

The  market  is  much  quicker  on  "  one-tonners  "  than  on  heavier  motor 
vehicles  because:  (1)  only  one  man  is  required  to  handle  the  one-tonner,  while 
for  vehicles  over  two  tons,  two  men  are  required  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Trades  Union  rules;  (2)  in  the  case  of  short  runs  in  towns,  the  "one-tonner" 
provides  ample  load  capacity,  and  is  more  economical  to  run  than  a  "  two- 
tonner  "  which  is  often  too  big  for  the  load  to  be  carried,  particularly  in  the 
retail  trade.  There  appears  to  be,  according  to  agents  in  this  area,  very  little 
demand  for  "  two-tonners,"  for,  as  stated  above,  they  are  too  big  for  "  one- 
tonner  "  loads  and  not  large  enough  for  "  three-tonner  "  work  when  a  really 
good  freight  is  secured. 

In  looking  to  this  market  in  regard  to  "  one-tonners,"  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  remember  they  have  to  compete  with  the  Ford  "  one-tonners  " 
which  are  manufactured  in  England.  The  commercial  motor  truck  market  in 
this  area,  agents  state,  is  controlled  by  British  manufacturers;  though,  as  will 
be  mentioned  later,  there  are  a  few  importations  from  the  Continent,  but  not 
nearly  so  many  in  the  West  of  England  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  present 
rates  of  exchange  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Continental  countries. 

TYPES  ON  THE  MARKET 

The  Oldsmobile  "  one-tonner  "  is  said  to  be  selling.  The  General  Motors 
of  Canada's  "  one-tonners  "  and  "  two-tonners  "  from  Canada  are  also  seen. 
The  usual  English  types  in  use  are  the  Leyland,  the  Thornycroft,  Carrier, 
A.E.C.,  Tilling-Pitevens,  Dennis,  Bristol,  and  Halley.  One  agent  stated  that 
the  reason  the  General  Motors'  two-tonner  "  was  selling  in  spite  of  ,the  lack 
of  real  demand  for  this  type  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  many  special 
features.  One-tonners  "  should  be  able  to  compete  with  Fords  in  order  to 
be  marketable  here.  They  must  not  be  landed  in  England  at  over  £360  less 
20  per  cent  discpunt  for  the  trade  to  look  at  them,  and  as  much  under  as 
possible. 

It  should  be  .remembered  that  the  Canadian  ton  of  2,000  pounds  being 
240  pounds  short  of  the  English  ton,  a  Canadian  "  two-tonner  "  is  not  really 
classed  as  a  "  two-tonner  "  but  as  a  36-cwt.  vehicle. 

The  only  trucks  which  can  at  present  compete  to  any  extent  with  those 
of  British  manufacture  are  said  to  be,  according  to  some  agents,  the  Italians 
and  Germans,  who  are  able  to  do  so  owing  to  the  present  rates  of  exchange. 
It  has  been  reported  in  the  Daily  Express  for  November  30,  that  Sir  John 
Thornycroft,  the  famous  motor  engineer,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  T.  J.  Thorny- 
croft &  Co.,  Ltd.,  said  recently  that  "  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  to 
know  that  an  average  of  about  two  German  commercial  vehicles  a  day  have 
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been  imported  during  this  year."  If  this  is  so,  it  must  be  entirely  due  to  the 
rate  of  exchanges.  Very  few  German  commercial  vehicles  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Bristol. 

NO  DUTY  ON  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

There  is  no  duty  on  foreign  commercial  motor  vehicles  used  in  the  course 
of  trade,  including  public  passenger  vehicles.  On  the  other  hand  motor  vehicles 
other  than  commercial  pay  a  duty  of  SSg  per  cent,  while  those  motor  vehicles 
manufactured  entirely  in  Canada  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  one-third  the  full 
duty  in  the  case  of  non-commercial  vehicles. 

Though  in  this  area  the  English-made  commercial  car  prevails,  it  is  learned 
from  inquiries  made  in  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  two  of  the  most  famous 
seats  of  this  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  export  aspect  of  the 
English  motor  trade  is  not  perhaps  so  strong  as  prior  to  the  war.  It  may  be 
said  that  if  British  makers  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  American 
and  Continental  competitors,  they  should  be  able  to  recover  their  foreign 
markets.  But  the  marketing  of  cars  does  not  depend  on  cars  alone,  but  also  on 
the  facilities  given  with  them  so  far  as  service  depots,  supplies  of  spares,  etc., 
are  concerned.  Where  users  in  a  foreign  field  have  adopted  types  in  large  num- 
bers, they  often  prefer  to  continue  to  use  them,  for  their  agents  have  been  able 
to  organize  and  establish  good  auxiliary  services  so  necessary  for  the  motor 
trade.  Therefore  in  foreign  markets  the  English  manufacturer  is  finding  keen 
competition  from  the  Americans  who  displaced  them  in  war  days,  and  also  in 
some  places  from  Canadian  and  Continental  makers. 

NEED  OF  FINISH 

Two  cars,  one  English  and  the  other  Canadian,  were  taken,  at  about  the 
same  price,  so  that  an  examination  into  the  relative  finish  as  required  for  this 
market  might  be  carried  out.  The  English  car  is  selling  at  approximately  £75 
more  than  the  Canadian;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agent  who  handles  both, 
though  the  English  make  fetches  £75  more  than  the  Canadian,  the  latter  in 
actual  value  as  a  car  is  worth  £75  more  than  the  English  make  for  a  purchaser. 
The  spread  between  the  actual  prices  is  accounted  for,  however,  in  the  different 
methods  of  finishing  the  respective  cars  off  for  the  consumer.  The  English 
car  had  the  crank  case  polished,  also  its  base  plate.  Its  handles  were  nickel 
finished  and  also  its  bonnet  catches.  The  doors  of  the  body  had  lockers  fitted 
to  carry  tools,  etc.,  while  the  back  of  the  body  opened  to  carry  luggage.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Canadian  car  the  base  and  crank  cases  were  painted 
a  grey  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  real  workmanlike  method  of  finishing,  but 
does  not  attract  the  buyer's  eye  in  this  area. 

When  making  cars  in  Canada  for  the  English  market,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  bear  the  following  in  mind.  Take,  for  example,  a  really  good 
strong  car  with  a  fine  engine  and  back  axle:  if  it  is  left  with  a  rough  finish 
it  will  not  fetch  a  price  so  high  as  a  common  car  well  finished,  simply  because 
it  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye.  In  the  first  case  an  excellent  running  car  is 
offered,  whilst  in  the  second,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  purchaser's  luck 
whether  a  good  power  unit  has  been  acquired  or  not  the  finish  has  been  the 
deciding  factor.  This  aspect  applies  equally  to  commercial  or  pleasure  cars. 
The  best  English  manufacturers  run  their  products  about  in  highly  finished 
motor  trucks,  regarding  a  fine  fleet  of  trucks  as  an  advertising  asset. 

CANADIAN  MAKES  IN  ENGLAND 

It  is  particularly  in  Birmingham  and  district  that,  so  far  as  this  area  is 
concerned,  the  home  car  production  is  very  strong.  At  the  recent  motor  car 
exhibition  at  Olympia  in  London  it  is  claimed,  for  instance,  in  Birmingham 
that  out  of  the  total  stands  which  numbered  over  300,  more  than  a  third  were 
representative  of  the  Birmingham  district. 
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From  this  it  will  bo  appreciated  that  cars,  both  passenger  and  commercial, 
to  be  sold  in  this  area  must  be  able  to  compete  in  quality,  price,  delivery,  etc., 
in  so  far  as  the  most  cxactinp;  demands  require.  The  mere  fact  that  some  Cana- 
dian makes  are  being  sold  gives  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  ability  of  Canada  in 
this  regard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  docs  not  furnish  any  justification  for  the 
belief  that  any  Canadian  make  can  be  sold.  Only  factories  willing  to  lay  out 
money  on  in^■c^tigation  and  capable  of  turning  out  cars  that  can  buck  "  a 
stiff  market  should  turn  their  attention  to  this  area  for  export  sales.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  this  office  can  ascertain,  the  present  is  not  an  entirely  favourable  time 
for  launching  a  new  make,  or  even  automobile  accessories. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  those  Canadian  makes  that  are  already  in,  it  is  pleasing 
to  ro]x^rt.  are  well  received.  The  Canadian  Buick  is  claimed  to  be  a  very  good 
proj)()sition,  and  is  said  by  the  trade  here  to  be  somewhat  better  finished  than 
the  United  States  one.  Agents  receive  repeat  orders  from  those  owners  who 
make  a  practice  of  bujang  a  new  car  each  year.  The  four-cylinder  type  is 
particularly  liked.  The  Chevrolet  is  also  giving  satisfaction.  In  Bristol  the 
agent  says  at  the  moment  of  writing  thirty  are  urgently  required.  The  Oakland, 
etc.,  are  also  selling  favourably. 

SPECIALLY  FITTED  CARS 

This  area,  as  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  has  always  a  demand  for  specially 
fitted  cars.  Dashboard  novelty  fittings  to-day  represent  one  of  the  phases 
of  motor  fashion.  Indeed,  the  standard  car  in  England  is  not  the  rage,  but  that 
make  which  embodies  some  new  fashionable  craze. 

As  a  subsidiary  to  these  few  brief  notes  on  the  automobile  market,  it  should 
be  added  that  the  question  of  the  sale  of  motor  tractors  was  also  considered. 
Unfortunately  there  is  very  little  sale  for  them  here.  This  is  possibly  due  to 
the  hard  time  the  English  farmer  is  going  through:  also,  and  more  permanently, 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  around  this  area  are  mostly  in  too  small  a  way 
to  undertake  their  purchase. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  December  21,  1922. — According  to  a  Bradstreet  report 
business  failures  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  November  reached 
a  total  of  1,758 — an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  total  for  October  and  the 
largest  total  reported  since  last  May.  Compared  with  November  a  year  ago, 
failures  were  10-7  per  cent  fewer  in  number,  and  over  four  times  as  many  as 
in  November,  1919. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  appreciable  decline  in  business  activity. 
During  November  761  new  companies  were  formed,  with  an  average  authorized 
capital  of  over  §100,000,  or  representing  a  total  of  over  $800,000,000.  This 
makes  the  highest  point  reached  in  several  months.  The  output  of  steel  con- 
tinues to  be  maintained  and  the  seasonal  slackening  generally  anticipated  at 
this  time  promises  to  be  less  than  in  any  year  since  1917.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  increased  its  operations  at  several  points  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  and  improved  transportation  conditions  have  permitted  the 
freer  movement  of  finished  products  from  the  mills.  The  paper  trade  reports  good 
demand  for  all  grades,  and  there  is  a  continuance  of  the  increased  output  in 
the  automobile  trade.  The  year's  production  of  automobiles  to  the  end  of 
November  has  exceeded  the  total  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.    Other  indications  of  the  maintenance  of  activity  in  business  are  the 
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large  amount  of  building  construction  still  being  carried  on  and  the  continued 
decrease  in  unemployment.  More  coal  is  now  being  produced  than  at  any 
previous  time  during  the  year,  although  in  some  districts  the  shortage  of  cars 
is  preventing  a  larger  movement.  United  States  exports  in  November  were  the 
highest  of  the  year,  reaching  a  total  of  $383,000,000,  about  $90,000,000  more 
than  the  exports  in  November,  1921.  Against  these  indications  of  a  continued 
improvement  in  business  must  be  noted  a  check  in  the  expansion  of  bank  clear- 
ings an,d  a  drop  in  bond  values. 

Prices  again  rose  in  November,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics, 
measured  by  the  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  which  included  404  commodities 
or  price  series,  the  increase  from  the  general  level  of  the  month  before  was 
Ih  per  cent.  Owing  to  advances  in  the  price  of  grain,  cotton,  hay,  eggs,  sheep 
and  wool,  prices  in  the  farm  products  group  rose  3i  per  cent.  Food  and  clothing 
advanced  2  per  cent. 

After  remaining  at  par  during  the  last  weeks  in  November,  the  Canadian 
dollar  was  at  a  discount  of  ^2  per  cent  in  the  New  York  market  on  December 
1,  and  there  has  been  a  slightly  varying  increase  in  the  discount  up  to  the 
present. 

MARKET   CONDITIONS   IN   THE   BRITISH   WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  December  7.  1922. — During  November  considerable  activity 
was  in  evidence  in  business  circles  as  compared  with  October,  partly  due  to  the 
approach  of  the  holiday  season.  An  appreciable  increase  was  shown  in  the 
amount  of  customs  duties  collected  during  the  month  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  which  indicated  that  a  recovery  to  some 
extent  was  taking  place,  and  that  the  lowest  level  of  business  depression  had 
been  passed.  No  doubt  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties  imposed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  may  account  for  part  of  the  additional  revenue  col- 
lected, but  there  was  nevertheless  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  imported. 

The  prospect  of  a  good  crop  in  1923  has  gone  a  long  way  to  restore  general 
confidence,  both  among  the  planters  and  commercial  bodies,  and  also  in  respect 
of  the  banks.   Of  last  year's  crop  of  molasses  a  small  quantity  is  yet  unsold. 

Advices  at  the  time  of  writing  are  to  the  effect  that  the  breadstuffs  and 
provision  market  is  in  good  supply  of  flour,  cornmeal,  and  generally  of  other 
foodstuffs,  including  cod  and  pickled  fish.  The  supply  of  lumber  and  cooperage 
stuffs  is  ample  for  the  demand. 

Bank  exchange  on  Canada  on  December  1  was  buying  rate  3|  per  cent 
premium,  and  selling  6|  per  cent  premium. 

Trinidad 

The  provision  market  conditions  were  reported  on  the  2ist  and  again  on 
the  28th  November  as  being  "  bright  "  as  regards  foodstuffs,  and  were  expected 
to  continue  so  for  some  time.  Dealers  were  receiving  large  consignments  of 
new  stocks  for  the  holiday  season  |by  nearly  every  incoming  steamer.  On  the 
28th  there  was  an  advance  in  the  price  of  flour,  as  a  result,  as  it  was  stated, 
of  increased  prices  in  the  Canadian  and  United  States  markets.  Oats,  meal, 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  were  in  supply,  as  were  also  codfish  and 
haddock. 

The  prices  of  cocoa  have  dropped  a  point  or  two  since  last  month,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  quotations  will  ,go  lower.    Sugar  crop  returns  for  the  year 
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up  to  the  1st  November  show  a  total  ])rothi('tion  of  59,948  tons,  and  an  export 
up  to  the  same  ihite  of  50.058  tons.  Shipments  of  coconuts  show  improvement, 
with  j)riees  unchanj^ed.  Shipments  of  asphalt  continue  steady  and  are  greater 
than  in  any  period  since  1917.  The  oil  exported  during  the  month  exceeded 
S.OOO.OOO  callous  and  was  probably  a  record, 

'Hie  question  of  taxing  commercial  travellers  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  The  matter  is  still 
being  considered  in  committee  by  both  chambers,  and  while  it  is  urged  by  a 
certain  element  in  the  ciiambers,  has  been  criticized  and  met  opposition.  Should 
the  resolution  pass,  the  tax,  if  imposed,  will  probably  be  quite  light. 

Demerara,  British  Guiana 

A  very  necessary  measure  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Government  of 
British  Guiana  to  compel  the  registration  of  business  names.  The  Attorney 
General  in  introducing  the  bill  stated,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  one  of  the 
sections  was  intended  to  give  protection  to  members  of  the  public  in  this 
colony  and  abroad,  who  are  dealing  with  persons  who  had  rather  imposing 
letter  heads  with  all  sorts  of  business  names,  titles  and  addresses.  People  abroad 
had  been  mislead  into  giving  credit  and  doing  business  on  these  imposing  letter 
heads.  The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing,  and  people 
will  not  be  able  to  conceal  their  identity  under  the  guise  of  an  imposing  anony- 
mity." 

Last  month  attention  was  called  to  the  number  of  applications  for  trade 
marks  which  were  being  advertised  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  colony  by 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Gazette  the  number  of  such  advertisements  increased  to  over  one  hundred, 
covering  twenty-two  pages.  The  articles  advertised  were  chiefly  tobacco, 
soaps,  spirits,  cement,  and  pretroleum  products,  and  four  were  for  perfumery 
and  toilet  articles  by  German  firms. 

[A  table  giving  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  British 
Guiana  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  from  January 
1  to  October  31,  1922,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Flood,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-101).] 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GOXZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OfFICE  OF  THE  TrADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  December  15,  1922. — Codfish. — Sales  are  very  limited.  Canadian 
codfish  is  quoted  at  $9.25  and  $9.50  c.i.f.  Canada,  and  Norwegian  codfish  at 
from  S10.50  to  $12  c.i.f.  A  Norwegian  steamer  arrived  in  this  port  some  ten 
days  ago  bringing  5,900  cases.  Weekly  arrivals  of  Canadian  cod  from  Boston 
are  between  400  and  1,000  cases. 

Po^a^oes.— This  market  is  completely  demoralized  owing  to  large  consign- 
ments of  potatoes  arriving  here  unsold,  and  a  decline  in  prices  has  taken  place. 
In  the  past  ten  days  there  were  heavy  arrivals,  totalling  some  80,000  sacks 
from  different  sources,  among  them  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Sales  are  being  made  at  present  upon  the  basis  of  $2  and  $2.25  c.i.f.  The 
present  stock  here  is  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  60,000  packages. 

Wheat  FZowr.— There  is  a  rather  large  stock  in  this  commodity.  First 
Patent  Spring  wheat  is  being  sold  at  around  $9.  Quotations  on  American  flour 
are  ver>^  high,  and  Canadian  flours  can  successfully  compete  with  them. 

Hay  and  Oa^s.— Canadian  exporters  of  these  commodities  have  also  an 
opportunity  to  compete  with  their  American  competitors  in  these  lines. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, under  date  December  6,  1922,  reports  that  according  to  official  trade  returns 
of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1922,  was  £424,877  ($2,124,385)— an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year  of  £234,952  ($1,174,- 
760),  when  the  figures  stood  £189,925  ($949,625).  The  principal  increases  and 
decreases  were  as  follows: — 

Increases. — Fish  preserved  in  tins,  £2,579;  chocolate  in  fancy  packages, 
£1,809;  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  £24,556;  boots  and  shoes  (other), 
£12,556;  hosiery,  £16,814;  "'fencing  staples,  £2,003;  nails  (other),  including  dog 
spikes,  £5,761;  wire  fencing,  plain,  £7,124;  wire  fencing,  barbed,  £9,450;  wire,  iron 
n.e.i.,  £5,171;  reapers  and  reapers  and  binders,  £4,154;  insulated  wire  and  cable, 
£3,634;  timber  sawn  dressed  (other),  £4,090;  woodenware  and  turnery  n.e.i., 
£3,437;  printing  paper,  £21,148;  WTapping  paper,  £4,658;  rubber  tires,  tubes 
and  covers,  £8,556;  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses,  £103,568. 

Decreases. — Corsets,  £8,026;  iron  and  steel — bar,  bolt  and  rod,  £1,316;  bolts 
and  nuts,  £2,995;  hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery,  £3,084;  wrought  iron 
pipes — 6-inch  and  under  internal  diameter,  £29,816;  bare  copper  wire  £2,038; 
paperhangings,  £7,519. 

[An  exhaustive  cable  showing  the  values  of  various  lines  of  imports  into  New 
Zealand  from  Canada,  together  with  articles  affected  by  and  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian preference,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1922,  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Beddoe  and  placed  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  where  it  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quote  file  T.C. -3-100) .] 

AUSTRAUAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  November  21. — The  last  report  under  the  above  heading  went 
forward  on  October  24  and  in  the  interval  no  development  of  importance  has 
occurred. 

The  leading  banks  have  arranged  to  finance  the  wheat  crop,  and  no  serious 
difficulty  is  likely  to  happen  in  connection  with  financing  the  extensive  ship- 
ments of  Australian  wools  now  being  made  from  the  principal  shipping  ports 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Money  rates  continue  high,  and  the  various 
large  lending  corporations  report  a  strong  demand  from  all  quarters  for  fixed 
loans  at  6  to  6^  per  cent  per  annum. 

No  definite  arrangement  has  yet  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  the  huge  accumulation  of  funds  held  by  Australian  banks  in  London,  but 
it  is  possible  that  this  serious  position  may  be  the  subject  of  special  legislation 
at  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  to  be  elected  on  December  16. 

Imports  for  the  three  months  ended  September  30  show  an  increase  of 
£10,220,875  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
increases  were  in  dry  goods,  tinned  fish,  oils,  iron  and  steel,  motor  cars,  rubber 
goods,  lumber,  china  and  glassware,  paper,  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  musical 
instruments.  Imports  exceeded  exports  by  £10,073,115.  Exports  decreased- by 
£3,527,059,  due  to  lesser  shipments  of  butter,  wheat,  flour,  and  greasy  wool. 
The  total  imports  for  the  quarter  were  £31,251,453,  and  the  exports  for  the 
same  period  were  £22,188,338. 

The  condition  of  the  wheat  crops  in  Australia  can  now  be  more  safely 
gauged,  and — in  the  opinion  of  experts — the  estimated  yield  of  the  Common- 
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wealtli  is  in  the  vicinity  of  103,500,000  bushels  as  compared  with  128,971,000 
bushels  in  1921-22.  The  record  yield  of  wheat  in  Australia  was  in  1915-16, 
when  179.065,703  bushels  were  produced. 

With  the  near  approach  of  mid-summer,  and  the  Christmas  demand  for 
special  lines  of  imported  p;oods,  wholesale  distributors  are  experiencing  activity 
in  practically  all  branches  of  trade. 

Tlie  country  is  now  in  tlie  throes  of  a  keenly  contested  political  campaign 
which  cuhninates  at  the  general  elections  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on 
Dcccnibci'  16. 

MCTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

jMelbourne,  November  21,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  numerous  reports 
from  this  office,  which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  relative  to  the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment 
required  by  the  Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown 
coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now 
advised  that  further  tenders  are  being  invited  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of 
transformers,  tension  coils  and  bushings. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  23/8 

Supply  and  delivery,  free  of  all  charges,  as  specified  of  the  following:— 

(1)  Three  25  K.V.A.  3-phase,  50  cycle  oil  insulated,  self-cooled,  transformers,  6,600  volts  delta  to 

415/240  volts  star  complete  with  oil. 

(2)  Six   50   K.V.A.   3-phase,   50   cycle  oil   insulated,   self-cooled,   transformers,   6,600   volts   delta  to 

415'240  volts  star  complete  with  oil. 

(3)  Six   100  K.V.A.   3-ph3se,  50  cycle  oil   insulated,   self-cooled,  transformers,   6,600  volts  delta  to 

415/240  volts  star  complete  with  oil. 

(4)  One  complete  set  of  the  spare  low  and  high  tension  coils  and  the  necessary  insulation  required 

for  one  leg  of  one  transformer  of  each  rating. 
C5)  Three  spare  high-tension  bushings  complete. 
(6)  Three  spare  low-tension  bushings  complete. 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32 
William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  on  or 
before  March  31,  1923. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  specifications  covering  the  requirements  and  appended  contract  forms 
may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  5s.  ($1.21)  for  the  first 
two  copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  2s.  6d. 
(61  cents).  The  first  fee  is  returnable  upon  receipt  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  but 
that  for  extra  copies  is  not. 

DEPOSITS  ON  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commission  has  arranged  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  prehminary  deposit 
required  to  be  deposited  with  each  tender  can  be  made  in  Canada.   The  deposits 
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are  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Mel- 
bourne. The  sum  required  to  be  so  deposited  in  this  instance  is  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  tender  price. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  methods  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada 
a  convenience  alike  to  the  Commission  and  the  tenderers. 


THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  December  8,  1922.- — ^A  much  healthier  tone  is  pervading  Italy's 
economic  life.  There  is  a  general  feeling  with  the  Fascisti  Government  in  power 
that  the  days  of  bureaucratic  rule,  unproductive  administration  and  con- 
tradictory state  policies  are  over.  Moreover,  at  no  time  since  Caporetto  has 
the  writer  observed  in  Italy  such  an  enthusiasm  for  hard  work,  economy  and 
discipline.  The  Government  itself  has  received  from  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber a  carte  blanche  with  full  powers  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  state  up  to  March, 
1924.  In  the  meanwhile  much  is  to  be  undertaken  and  the  programme  includes 
the  redressing  of  the  budget,  drastic  economies,  the  denationalization  of  at 
least  some  of  the  public  services,  the  more  equable  incidence  of  taxation,  the 
revitalizing  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  and  the  upholding  of 
Italy's  dignity  abroad.  Already  the  threatening  law  of  1920  rendering  the 
registration  of  bearer  securities  compulsory  has  been  abrogated,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Mussolini's  pledged  word  has  been  given  that  past  foreign  treaties 
will  be  loyally  respected.  Even  if  then  the  economic  task  before  the  country 
is  gigantic,  and  even  should  the  effecting  of  the  Fascisti  programme  not  be 
unaccompanied  by  temporary  setbacks,  the  salient  fact  remains  that  the  national 
problems  are  now  at  least  definitely  appreciated  by  a  Government  backed  by 
the  best  public  opinion.  Gradually  at  least,  the  writer  believes,  the  correspond- 
ing solutions  will  be  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

The  industrial  situation  shows  several  signs  of  improvement.  Strikes  are 
virtually  non-existent,  and  unemployed  figures  have  again  fallen  and  now 
stand  at  some  312,714.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  busier  than  a  few 
months  ago.  The  knitted  goods  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is  exceptionally 
brisk,  while  the  auto  industry  is  working  overtime  and  is  booked  for  months 
ahead.  Capital  investment,  however,  fell  off  slightly  in  October  (some  29 
million  lire),  and  business  failures  are  still  accumulating,  some  339  being 
registered  for  the  month  of  October,  bringing  the  total  for  1922  up  to  2,908. 
On  the  financial  side  it  is  noted  that  state  revenue  is  still  on  the  incline,  bank 
deposits  are  heavier,  and  clearing  house  receipts  for  October  at  58  billion 
lire  are  about  15  bilhon  lire  higher  than  the  average  for  the  early  months  of 
this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  recent  figures — viz.,  those  for  the  end 
of  September — show  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  both  paper  cur- 
rency and  treasury  notes. 

The  exchange  rates  are  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  economic  feature 
of  the  past  month  as  the  lira  appreciated  from  23.05  to  the  United  States 
dollar  on  the  1st  of  November  to  20.95  on  the  30th  and  at  date  of  writing  it  has 
practically  touched  20.  The  improved  political  situation,  and  most  probably 
a  curtailment  in  speculation  at  the  Government's  injunction,  are  largely 
responsible. 

The  commodity  markets  are  not  so  lethargic  as  at  the  1st  of  November 
and  more  business  is  being  transacted.  Main  prices  are  for  the  most  part  firm. 
On  the  Bourse,  Government  bonds  and  bonds  of  companies  holding  Government 
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stocks  inovetl  appreciably  upwards  while  silk,  hemp  and  sugar  securities  are 
also  considerably  higher.  Cotton  and  woollen  textile  scrips  became  less  valu- 
able due  largely  to  the  falling  off  of  Italy's  export  demand  in  the  Near  Eastern 
markets.  Of  the  78  securities  quoted  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  48  moved  up 
during  November  some  1.003  points,  27  went  down  760  points,  and  8  remained 
stationary. 

During  the  month  of  October  a  special  commercial  treaty  was  signed  with 
France  which  ensures  Italy  the  advantages  of  the  minimum  French  tariff  while 
granting  certain  favourable  terms  to  French  imports. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Milan  continues  to  rise  and  is  1-12  per  cent  higher 
than  a  month  ago. 


THE  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 
Butter 

Brussels,  December  7,  1922. — Before  the  war,  when  the  dairy  herds  of 
Belgium  were  not  depleted,  that  country  imported  slightly  over  6,500  tons  of 
butter  and  exported  almost  1,000  tons,  principally  to  France.  Holland,  a 
dairying  country,  supplied  almost  3,500  tons,  Britain  about  800  tons,  and 
France  about  200  tons.  After  the  Armistice  there  was  of  course  a  great  demand 
for  food  products  of  all  kinds,  and  Dutch  butter  continued  to  control  the  market. 
The  total  importations  for  1919  were  slightly  over  5,000  tons,  of  which  Holland 
supplied  3,717  tons,  the  United  States  571  tons,  Canada  354  tons,  and  Den- 
mark 295  tons. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  trade  in  1920  was  the  growth  of  imports  to 
8,376  tons  and  the  appearance  of  Danish  butter  on  the  market  to  the  extent 
of  2,687  tons.  Dutch  imports  were  practically  the  same  as  the  previous  year, 
while  United  States  shipments  improved  to  a  figure  just  under  1,000  tons,  and 
Canadian  dropped  to  227  tons.  Butter  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
probably  of  overseas  or  Irish  origin,  appeared  on  the  market  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  to  the  amount  of  367  tons — not  quite  half  the  pre-war  quantity. 

In  1921  Belgium  absorbed  a  still  greater  amount  of  foreign  butter,  imports 
reaching  10,280  tons.  Holland  shipped  6,191  tons,  while  butter  from  the  United 
Kingdom  was  responsible  for  2,000  tons,  that  country  again  taking  second  place 
as  a  supplier  of  butter  to  Belgium.  United  States  shipments  during  this  year 
were  practically  negligible,  and  Canada  only  shipped  47  tons.  Danish  butter 
was  still  very  much  in  evidence,  the  shipments  from  that  source  accounting 
for  1,813  tons. 

Dutch  butter  at  present,  as  shown  by  the  importations  up  to  September 
of  this  year,  easily  dominates  the  situation,  with  sales  of  6,900  tons,  and  is 
followed  by  Denmark  with  4,670  tons.  United  Kingdom  shipments  were 
roughly  3,500  tons,  whereas  United  States  and  Canadian  butter  has  practically 
disappeared  from  the  market.  It  is  of  course  probable  that  some  of  the  butter 
coming  from  England  is  Canadian;  much  of  it  is  from  New  Zealand. 

causes  for  decline  in  CANADIAN  IMPORTS 

The  principal  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  sales  of  Canadian  butter  is  the 
fact  that  the  market  preference  is  for  an  unsalted  butter,  while  Canadian 
shipments  are  salted,  and  these  must  alwa^^s  be  sold  at  a  discount.  It  would 
appear  also  that  more  initiative  on  the  part  of  Canadian  butter  exporters  would 
not  be  without  results,  although  the  natural  irrigation  of  the  Dutch  polder 
gives  the  Dutch  creameries  an  advantage  in  the  longer  period  of  green  pasturage. 
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But  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  recently  concluded  an  arrangement  with  a  firm  in  Brussels  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  butter  of  the  Cooperative  Centrale  des  Agriculteurs  de  la 
Province  de  Quebec.  It  has  been  represented  to  this  office  by  an  authority  that 
unsalted  butter  was  made  in  Ontario  for  the  English  market. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  is  at  the  disposal  of  Canadian 
firms  wishing  to  ship  butter  to  this  market.  Firms  or  co-operative  bodies 
writing  in  this  connection  should  give  the  fullest  particulars  and  conditions 
of  sale  in  their  first  letter.  Correspondence  from  bodies  prepared  to  export 
unsalted  butter  is  especially  requested. 

Other  reasons  for  the  practical  disappearance  of  Canadian  butter  from  the 
Belgian  market  are  to  be  found  in  price,  distance  of  Canada  from  Belgium,  and 
the  exchange.  The  second  element,  that  of  distance,  resulting  as  it  does  in  delays 
to  deliveries,  accentuates  the  speculative  element  in  the  other  two,  as  well  as 
tempting  stiffer  conditions  of  payment,  which  entail  the  locking  up  of  capital 
for  long  periods.  These  are  of  course  elements  in  the  situation  which  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Canadian  exporter  to  change.  The  Dutch  can  offer  better 
terms,  as,  with  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  market,  they  can  easily  arrange 
to  liquidate  refused  goods.  One  method  of  endeavouring  to  overcome  these  dis- 
advantages would  be  to  select  a  reliable  house  and  consign  butter  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  have  it  in  stock  and  thus  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  and  price  in  order  to  increase  sales.  The  consignment  business, 
however,  is  one  that  must  be  worked  up  gradually  and  with  great  caution  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  is  difficult  to  secure  connections  with  real  price-getters,  many 
agents  being  only  too  willing  to  dispose  of  the  goods  at  a  poor  figure  in  order  to 
secure  their  commission.  The  possibilities  of  dealing  through  English  merchants 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

PROFITS  OBTAINABLE 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  margin  of  profits  obtainable,  on  November  15 
creamery  butter  was  quoted  in  Montreal  at  37  cents  a  pound,  or  $81.40  per  100 
kilogrammes.  Adding  to  this  $1.32  for  ocean  freight,  $1.40  for  duty  (at  20 
cents  per  100  kilos),  gives  $84.12  as  the  landed  cost  per  100  kilos  of  butter  in 
Antwerp,  plus  marine  insurance,  customs,  brokerage  and  warehouse  charges. 
The  rate  of  exchange  on  November  15  was  16  francs  to  the  dollar,  the  value  of 
the  goods  in  francs  being  thus  1,345.92.  The  average  price  of  Danish,  Dutch, 
and  Belgian  butter  wholesale  in  Belgium  on  November  15  was  15  francs  the 
kilo,  or  1,500  francs  the  100  kilos,  leaving  a  margin  of  154  francs  for  profit  and 
incidental  charges.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  this  rate  of  16  francs  is 
above  the  average,  the  exchange  now  averaging  about  15  francs,  leaving  a  better 
working  margin. 

Cheese 

The  Flemish  element  in  Belgium  being  of  Dutch  origin  and  tastes,  it  is  not 
surprising,  particularly  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  that  Dutch 
cheese  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  most  popular  on  the  Belgian  market.  In  1913, 
of  a  total  importation  of  13,644  tons,  Holland  supplied  11,664  tons.  Switzerland 
shipped  840  tons  of  Gruyere,  Emmcnthal  and  other  varieties,  and  France  840 
tons,  while  Britain  shipped  118  tons,  mostly  of  the  Cheddar  variety — probably 
largely  Canadian.  The  Belgians  themselves  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of 
very  soft  piquant  cheese  known  as  Herve." 

Canada  and  the  United  States  were  able  to  ship  very  large  quantities  of 
cheese  in  1919,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food  products  in  the  country 
and  importation  was  controlled  by  the  Belgian  Government.  Of  a  total  importa- 
tion of  7,502  tons  in  that  year,  Canada  shipped  2,403  tons,  the  United  States 
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0,403  tons,  wliilo  llolhintl  was  only  able  to  furnish  1,225  tons.  France  and 
Britain  furnished  smaller  amounts,  212  and  121  tons  respectively. 

In  1920  Dutch  cheese  again  came  into  its  own,  supplying  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  imjn^rtations  of  12,609  tons.  Canada,  however,  was  able  to  main- 
tain her  trade  to  the  extent  of  2,261  tons,  but  United  States  imports  fell  off  badly, 
the  total  reaching  only  784  tons.  French  shipments  improved  to  314  tons,  while 
those  from  other  sources  were  nominal. 

In  1921  Belgian  importations  increased  to  15,516  tons,  of  which  Holland 
supplied  13.389  tons — approximately  her  pre-war  quota.  Canadian  shipments 
were  about  half  the  pre-war  quantity,  Swiss  imports  increased  to  418  tons,  and 
France  shipped  211  tons. 

A  further  growth  in  the  importations  of  cheese  into  Belgium  has  been  shown 
in  1922.  these  up  to  September  totalling  16,000  tons.  Dutch  cheese  has  main- 
tained its  popularity  and  is  responsible  for  14,000  tons.  Some  342  tons  of 
French  cheese,  and  159  tons  of  cheese  shipped  from  England,  were  purchased  by 
Belgium  during  this  period,  whereas  Canadian  shipments  fell  to  318  tons. 

DECLINING  ^ALES  OF  CANADIAN  CHEDDAR 

In  discussing  this  situation  with  Belgian  importers,  various  reasons  were 
advanced  for  the  declining  sales  of  Canadian  Cheddar  shipped  direct  from 
Canada.  These,  however,  were  not  very  illuminating,  and  were  the  usual  com- 
plaints of  high  exchange,  price,  quality  of  certain  shipments,  speculative  features, 
and  onerous  sales  conditions.  One  importer  points  out  that  even  when  cheese 
is  shipped  cash  against  documents  Antwerp,  the  mere  act  of  purchasing  future 
dollars  entails  the  locking  up  of  a  considerable  margin. 

In  regard  to  price,  Dutch  Edam  cheese  sells  retail  here  around  6.50  fr. 
the  half-kilo.;  Swiss  cheese,  Emmenthal,  8  fr.  the  pound;  Brie,  a  French  cheese, 
6  fr.  the  half-kilo.;  whereas  Cheddar  cheese,  known  here  as  Chester,  sells  around 
5.50  fr.  the  half-kilo. 

MARKET  PARTIALITIES 

From  personal  investigations  made  by  this  office,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  if  Canadian  firms  would  ship  small  loaves  of  about  25  to  30  pounds,  known 
in  the  trade  as  triplets — ship  them  green  and  have  them  paraffined  to  keep  them 
from  drying  out — the  cheese  would  sell  much  better  in  the  Belgian  market.  The 
Belgian  likes  a  moist  cheese,  and  the  great  proportion  of  Dutch  cheeses  on  sale 
in  the  shops  here  are  fresh  and  moist  in  appearance.  The  80-pound  loaves  of 
Cheddar,  as  currently  sold  in  the  stores  here,  become  so  dried  out,  caked  and 
cracked,  that  they  become  most  unattractive  and  unappetizing  in  appearance. 
The  majority  of  Belgian  working  men  have  a  cheese  sandwich  for  lunch;  this 
consists  of  a  large  slice  of  cheese  between  generous  slabs  of  bread,  and  for 
this  tartine,  as  it  is  called,  the  workman  likes  a  moist  cheese  which  he  can  almost 
spread  on  the  bread.  For  cooking  purposes  Rochefort  or  Emmenthal  is  nearly 
always  used. 

PRICE,  FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  PACKING  ' 

Recently,  Canadian  cream  of  Cheddar  in  small  5-pound  loaves  covered  with 
tin  foil  has  appeared  on  the  market.  This  sells  here  retail  at  14  fr.  the  kilo,  and 
is  taking  very  well.  It  is  very  little  different  from  an  ordinary  Cheddar  except 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  butter  fat  added,  the  tin  foil  conserves  the 
moisture,  and  the  small  loaf  is  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  average  Belgian  pur- 
chase, which  is  about  a  quarter-pound.  Any  Canadian  firm  offering  such  cheese, 
or  triplets  of  ordinary  Cheddar,  will  be  put  in  touch  with  importers  here  on 
application  to  the  Trade  Commissioner. 
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The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  cheese  importers  interviewed  is 
that  Canadian  cheese,  to  compete  with  Dutch,  must  sell  at  a  lower  price.  This 
preference  for  Dutch  cheese  would  be  minimized  under  the  conditions  specified 
above. 

Financial  difficulties  might  be  avoided  by  consigning  the  goods  to  reliable 
firms  in  England  for  resale  here  on  quick  deliveries,  comparable  to  Dutch 
deliveries.  Indeed,  the  large  dehveries  from  England  this  year  may  be  the  result 
of  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  firms  utilizing  well-known  Ujiited  Kingdom  firms 
and  British-Dominion  banking  facilities  in  England  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  financial  difficulties  of  shipping  direct. 

Attention  of  cheese  importers  is  also  directed  to  the  matter  of  wire  strap- 
ping their  cheese  boxes.  A  full  report  on  the  packing  requirements  of  this  market 
was  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  930  (page  874),  and  will  also  be  found  in  the 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  department,  Packing  for  Overseas  Market, 
copes  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

THE  NEW  TEXTILE  FABRIC 

An  interesting  development  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Arghan  "  fibre  was 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arghan  Company,  says  Kelly's  Monthly 
Trade  Review,  when  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  company  has  now  a  nursery 
of  60  acres  of  flourishing  plants,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  spinning  the 
Arghan  fibre  into  5,700  yards  per  pound,  having  thereby  proved  that  the  fibre 
can  be  spun  to  an  infinitely  finer  count  than  was  at  first  held  possible,  while 
satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved  in  dyeing,  weaving  and  manufacturing 
various  cloths,  which,  when  submitted  to  master  textile  experts  at  Dundee  and 
Belfast  and  in  Lancashire  had  obtained  their  fullest  appreciation.  The  com- 
pany now  intend  to  cultivate  the  Arghan  fibre  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Many 
rubber  plantation  companies  have  entered  into  agreements  about  co-operation 
in  the  production  of  the  fibre  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  company  will  place  free 
of  charge  young  Arghan  plants  for  an  area  of  10  acres  to  each  company.  This, 
then,  is  the  interesting  and  satisfactory  result  of  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  this  highly-important  fibre,  the  value  of  which  is  certainly 
enhanced  by  stating  that  the  cost  of  cotton  just  now  is  about  £130  per  ton  and 
flax  £180,  while  Arghan,  stated  to  be  superior  to  both  of  these  fibres,  can  be 
produced  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  cost  of  either  and  still  yield  a  very 
handsome  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

FARM  MACHINERY  NEEDED  FOR  SPAIN 

A  valuable  opportunity  is  opened  up  for  British  makers  of  agricultural 
machinery  to  extend  their  sales  in  this  market,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  only  the  right  types  have  any  chance  of  accept- 
ance by  the  Spanish  agriculturist.  American  farming  plant  unquestionably 
suits  the  conditions.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  wheel  tractors  are  liable 
to  get  clogged;  hence  track-laying  types  are  more  popular.  Ploughs  of  two- 
and  three-gang  types  are  mostly  used,  and  disc  harrows  are  preferred  to  other 
sorts.  Spain,  however,  is  a  receptive  market  for  any  types  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  new  models  are  welcome.  It  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  study 
the  soil  conditions,  which  are  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  introduce  types  that  meet  special  local  requirements.  Spain  is  a  con- 
servative country,  but  industrially  it  is  rapidly  emerging  from  the  ruts  in  which 
it  has  been  for  centuries,  and  is  adopting  modern  ideas  in  whatever  direction 
they  appeal  to  the  practical  instincts  of  the  people. 
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THE  EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Tkadi:  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  do  .TaiKMro,  Docomber  6,  1922. — When  all  the  factors  which  affect 
Brazilian  exchange  are  studied,  the  wonder  is  that  it  remains  as  high  as  it  is. 
When  the  last  Government  came  into  power  in  1919  the  milreis  stood  at  14id, 
When  the  new  Go\*ernment  took  over  the  reins  exchange  was  Qj%d.  Some  of 
the  factors  pertaining  to  Brazil  which  caused  the  fall  were:  internal  trade 
depression,  the  falling  off  of  dividends  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Brazil, 
not  sufficient  exports  in  comparison  with  imports  and  a  consequent  lack  of 
foreign  bills,  extravagant  spending  of  money  on  non-productive  projects  such 
as  the  exposition,  the  centenary  celebrations,  lavish  entertainment  of  foreigners, 
and  valorization  schemes  which  called  for  enormous  issues  of  paper  money. 
The  unsettled  political  situation  which  resulted  in  a  slight  outbreak  of  revolu- 
tion in  July  and  the  estado  de  sitio  (a  mild  kind  of  martial  law)  which  fol- 
lowed and  is  still  in  force  did  not  help  matters.  Then  came  the  fiscalization  of 
banks.  A  Government  inspector  was  placed  in  each  bank  and  his  sanction  was 
required  before  any  exchange  transactions  could  be  made.  This  inspector  was 
supposed  to  follow  regulations  governing  exchange  transactions  laid  down,  by 
the  Government  Inspector-General  of  Banks.  New  regulations  for  the  fiscaliza- 
tion of  banks  and  exchange  were  issued  and  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  as  banks  out  of  protest  refused  to  deal  in  exchange.  This 
interference  with  the  free  dealing  in  exchange  undoubtedly  accompanied  the 
other  factors  in  keeping  down  the  value  of  the  milreis. 

The  new  Government  came  into  power  without  a  trace  of  disturbance. 
This,  together  with  its  proclaimed  policy  of  retrenchment,  economy,  and  pro- 
motion of  industry  creating  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope,  caused  a  12  per 
cent  increase  in  exchange,  i.e.  from  6:|:d.  to  7d.  However,  this  rise  was  of  short 
duration.  It  was  simply  sentimental.  At  that  time  foreign  bills  were  scarce. 
Coffee  exports  were  not  the  cause  of  the  rise,  as  might  have  been  assumed. 
Exchange  has  now  reacted,  having  fallen  to  6|d.  i  Part  of  this  decline  is  the 
natural  reaction  to  the  rise  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  sentiment, 
and  part  is  due  to  the  Finance  Minister's  report  on  the  bad  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country. 

UNSTEADINESS  OF  EXCHANGE 

Exchange  has  seldom  been  so  unsteady  as  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
During  the  last  few  hours  it  has  strengthened  to  the  extent  of  300  reis,  but  by 
to-morrow  it  may  have  fallen  again.  The  following  factors  will  have  an  influ- 
ence on  its  future  course.  The  greatly  increased  foreign  debt  calls  for  the 
yearly  payment  of  300,000  contos  ($36,000,000)  interest  and  amortization. 
The  Government  will  require  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  this  foreign  exchange. 
The  Bank  of  Brazil  were  heavy  buyers  of  foreign  exchange  during  the  last  few 
months  of  office  of  the  late  Government.  The  bank  was  without  doubt  buying 
for  Government  account.  It  has  been  said  that  the  last  Government  had  all 
foreign  obligations  paid  up  to  March,  1923.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  means  that 
a  very  large  buyer  will  not  require  to  come  into  the  market  for  some  time. 
This  promising  feature  should  give  exchange  a  chance.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  will  probably  be  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $90,000,000 
at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Fiscalization  of  exchange  has  now  been  almost 
completely  withdrawn. 

A  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  much  depends  on  whether  the 
President  will  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  admirable  programme  of  economy  and 
work  which  has  been  outlined.    As  he  continues  in  office  he  will  become  more 
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and  more  subject  to  the  opposition  which  his  policy  will  create.  If  he  remains 
firm  to  his  purpose  and  carries  out  the  high-minded  development  of  Brazil's 
resources,  improvement  will  soon  manifest  itself.  At  present  the  exchange 
market  is  highly  sensitive  and  erratic  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  for 
some  months  to  come,  not  only  on  account  of  the  known  financial  difiiculties 
but  also  on  account  of  the  many  unforeseen  political  and  economic  factors 
which  may  arise  at  any  moment. 


FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Major  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 
forwarded  the  following  summary  of  a  report  of  Dr.  Sampaio  Vidal,  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  made  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  presented  to 
Congress  on  November  30,  1922,  on  the  Brazilian  situation. 

The  report,  while  disclosing  the  serious  state  of  affairs,  has  been  received 
with  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  frank  statement  of  figures,  accompanied 
with  an  appeal  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  to  support  the  executive  of  the 
nation  in  a  programme  of  rigid  economy  in  order  to  restore  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  a  more  stable  basis,  has  done  much  to  clear  the  air  of  the  uncertainty 
and  uneasiness  which  has  lately  permeated  the  atmosphere. 

The  report  first  calls  attention  to  the  present  disorganized  state  of  the 
world  and  the  enormous  efforts  which  all  foreign  statesmen  have  been  making 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  economic  re-establishment  of  their  respective 
countries.  Mention  is  made  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  England,  France, 
Belgium,  etc.,  by  a  study  of  the  rigorous  programmes  which  these  countries 
have  mapped  out  and  steadfastly  endeavoured  to  follow.  The  report  then 
explains  how  Brazil,  which  in  1914  was  staggering  under  the  endeavour  to  pay 
off  her  debts,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  example  set  by  other  countries,  has 
since  that  time  continued  by  an  audacious  policy  of  extravagance  to  plunge 
the  country  into  increased  indebtedness  and  additional  responsibilities,  some  of 
which  are  unwarrantably  burdensome.  Loans  which  have  recently  been  made 
are  unhappily  exhausted.   The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  given: — 

External  debt  Paper  at  exchange  of  8d. 

External  loans   £140,017,631-0-0  4,200,524 :  729$470 

Internal  debt 

Consolidated- 


Government  bonds   1,575,095 

Floating:  bills,  etc   734,508 

Savings  bank   128,500 


400$000 
601 $804 
0001000 


  2,438,104:  0011804 

Paper  money  in  circulation   2,226,275 :  997$000 


8,864,904:  7281274 


($1,063,788,567) 

Armual  interest  on  external  debt,  bonds,  amortization  and  commissions  304,504 :  4271274 

Note.— One  Real  is  written   Rs.  0$001 

One  Milreis  is  written   Rs.  l.$000 

One  conto  of  reis  (one  thousand  milreis)  is  written   Rs.    1.  000$000 

and  is  equal  to  about  $120. 

The  deficit  for  the  current  financial  year  is  expected  not  to  be  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  contos  of  reis  ($24,000,000).  Attention  is  called  to  the 
annual  interest  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  contos  and  a  floating 
debt  of  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  contos,  more  than  one  million 
contos  ($120,000,000)  in  all,  confronting  the  Government  and  demanding 
immediate  solution.  An  optimistic  calculation  of  revenue  is  estimated  at  500 
to  550  thousand  contos  paper  and  70  thousand  contos  gold  (300  contos  paper). 
Against  this,  public  expenditure  will  most  certainly  exceed  900  thousand  contos. 
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Then  follows  un(l(>r  cii^lit  headings  the  phm  to  be  pursued  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  revenue  ami  expenditure  balanec.  A  better  administration  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  is  to  be  instituted.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one  hundred  thousand 
eontos  is  lost  annually  by  unlawful  evasion.  Suspension  for  two  years  of  all 
work,  which  without  prejudice  can  be  postponed,  is  another  important  clause. 
Attention  is  then  drawn  to  the  many  partially  developed  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  production  of  such  products  as 
c(^tton,  sugar,  tobacco,  cattle,  iron,  etc. 

The  report  ends  in  an  optimistic  spirit,  pointing  out  that  the  vast  resources 
of  Brazil  can  and  will  be  developed  with  the  co-operation  of  all  Brazilians  and 
foreigners  who  participate  in  the  destinies  of  Brazil.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  gold  balance  on  exchange  of  this  year,  which  will  certainly  exceed  twenty 
million  pounds  sterling.  , 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
III 

BISCUITS 

The  statistics  of  import  for  biscuits  only  cover  soda  crackers,  pilot  bread, 
and  similar  unsweetened  biscuits;  sweet  and  fancy  biscuits  are  classed  as  con- 
fectionery in  J[amaican  reports.  Canada's  gain  in  volume  in  1921  is  note- 
worthy, and  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  activities  of  one  or  two  well- 
known  Canadian  manufacturers  whose  biscuits  are  being  pushed  by  aggressive 
agents.  It  is  well  recognized  that  Canadian  biscuits  are  better  quality  for  the 
money  than  American  crackers,  which  largely  emanate  from  New  Orleans,  and 
the  replacement  of  American  supplies  is  entirely  a  matter  of  salesmanship, 

(e)  Biscuits. 


(f) 


1920 

Percentage 

1921 

Percentage 

United  Kingdom  

£22 

5% 

£14 

fractional 

lbs. 

416 

5% 

274 

fractional 

£319 

79% 

£8,650 

92% 

lbs. 

6,390 

79% 

173,010 

92% 

£70 

16% 

£735 

8% 

lbs. 

1,399 

16% 

14,688 

8% 

Butter. 

1920 

Percentage 

1921 

Percentage 

£3,110 

7% 

£722 

2% 

lbs. 

18,914 

7% 

5,978 

2% 

United  States  

£15,108 

35% 

£7,096 

20% 

lbs. 

86,330 

35% 

58,711 

20% 

£14,751 

33% 

£21,262 

58% 

lbs. 

84,292 

33% 

175,954 

58% 

£5,822 

13% 

£3,462 

9% 

lbs. 

33.269 

13% 

28,655 

9% 

BUTTER 

The  figures  show  a  considerable  gain  to  Canada  in  1921,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  American  business.  In  the  present  year,  Canada's  propor- 
tion promises  to  be  even  greater.  With  the  exception  of  some  small  shipments 
of  fresh  butter  in  cold  storage  from  New  York,  the  imports  in  1920  and  1921 
consisted  of  tinned  butter,  which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  in  Jamaica; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  from  Canada  in  both  years  was  represented  by  a 
well-known  brand  shipped  from  Halifax.  The  name  of  this  butter  has  long 
since  become  a  household  word  in  Jamaica. 

There  is,  however,  a  limited  field  for  fresh  butter.  With  the  advent  of  the 
C.P.O.S.  Sicilian  in  the  early  part  of  1922,  Canadian  fresh  butter  began  to 
arrive  in  bulk  and  in  cartons  in  cold  storage.    Canadian  exporters  found  the 
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long  freight  haul  plus  the  cost  of  tins  to  be  prohibitive  for  all  except  the  very- 
best  grade  of  butter;  accordingly  they  adopted  the  1-pound  carton,  and  shipped 
in  cases  of  50  to  100  pounds,  wirebound.  Local  importers,  however,  preferred 
half-barrels  or  tubs.  The  Sicilian  has  unfortunately  been  withdrawn  from  this 
route,  and  a  very  promising  trade  has  abruptly  ceased.  Some  Jamaican 
importers,  however,  hope  to  be  able  to  get  down  Canadian  fresh  butter  via  New 
York  by  the  United  Fruit  Company's  steamers,  by  which  route  the  total  freight 
would  probably  be  the  same  as  via  St.  John. 

(g)  Butter  Substitutes. 

1920      Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £13,827  41%  £5,457  33% 

lbs.  184,360  41%  93,554  33% 

United  States   £14,189  42%  £4,331  26% 

lbs.  189,193  42%  74,240  26% 

Canada   Nil  Nil 

Holland   £5,775  13%  £4,797  27% 

lbs.  77,004  13%  82,235  27% 

Oleomargarine  was  the  chief  item  of  import  under  this  head.  This  product 
is  extensively  used  in  Jamaica  for  cooking  purposes,  but  no  supplies  come  from 
Canada. 

(h)  Milk,  Condensed. 

1920      Percentage      1921  Percentage 
United  Kingdom   $873     fractional  £82  fractional 

lbs.        19,296     fractional         1,452  fiactional 
United  States   £115,169         95%         £79,158  61% 

lbs.     1,982,817         95%       1,438,541  61% 
Canada   £2,332  2%         £52,921  39% 

lbs.       47,616  2%        880,607  39% 

Condensed  milk  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  Jamaica,  and  competition  in 
the  sale  of  this  line  is  very  keen.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  controlled  by  the 
Nestle  and  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company,  which  have  their  own  dis- 
tributing agency  in  Kingston.  In  1920  they  drew  most  of  their  supplies  from 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  following  year  they  made  fairly  large  imports 
from  Canada.  Practically  the  only  competition  which  the  Nestle  products 
encounter  comes  from  a  well-known  Canadian  brand  which  has  been  on  the 
Jamaican  market  for  some  years,  and  which  now  secures  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  trade.  Both  these  milks  are  extensively  advertised  throughout  the  colony. 
Of  late,  one  or  two  other  Canadian  brands  have  entered  the  field,  but  their  sales 
to  date  have  been  small. 

12.  FOODSTUFFS,  OTHER 

(a)  Cheese. 

1920      Percentage      1921      Percentage  , 
United  Kingdom   £413  3%  £1,100  5% 

lbs.         7,084  3%  17,594  5% 

United  Slates   £12,519         85%        £15,044  72% 

lbs.      214,620         85%         240,712  72% 
Canada   £2,021         12%  £4,162  19% 

lbs.        34,640         12%  C6,581  19% 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade,  while  still  small,  shows  a  gratifying  increase 
in  1921,  and  should  be  capable  of  still  further  improvement.  Cheese  is  sold 
through  manufacturers'  representatives  and  also  through  large  wholesalers  who 
buy  outright.  The  need  for  proper  packing  must  be  emphasized;  the  accepted 
method  in  the  Jamaican  trade  is  one  cheese  to  one  box,  with  a  good  fit,  the 
cheese  being  about  20  pounds  in  weight. 

(b)  Confectionery. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                              £27,802         63%  £18,953  65% 

United  States                                                                   12,761         29%  6,128  28% 

Canada                                                                              3,031          7%  1,989  7% 
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Imported  confectioneries  are  mostly  of  high  quality.  Cheap  local  sweet- 
meats obtain  a  fair  share  of  tlie  market,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts  and 
in  street  sales  in  the  towns.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  these  local  sweets  is 
eonsimied.  The  only  cheap  imported  candy  which  is  prominent  in  Jamaica  is 
assorted  buckets  of  low  grade  bulk  mixture  manufactured  by  a  Massachusetts 
firm  whose  trade  mark  is  "  Yankee/'  The  demand  for  this  latter  candy  is 
considerable  and  should  interest  any  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to 
export  a  low-grade  product.  The  imports  of  high-grade  confectionery  consist 
larizely  of  the  famous  British  boiled  candies  which  encircle  the  globe.  The 
sweets  of  tlie  cocoa  manufacturers  are  unvarying  in  quality  moderate  in  price 
and  unfailing  in  endurance.  In  addition  to  hard  boiled  sweets  and  toffees, 
tinned  chocolates  come  forward  from  British  sources  in  large  quantities  and 
no  amount  of  competition  would  dislodge  such  items  from  popular  favour.  The 
box  chocolates  imported  are  largely  Canadian,  and  the  attractiveness  of  Cana- 
dian packages  secures  a  fair  volume  of  business  not  only  in  preferential 
countries  and  in  Spanish  republics  but  even  in  the  face  of  American  preference 
in  Cuba.  In  addition  to  boxed  chocolates,  a  much  larger  volume  of  business 
could  be  developed  in  bar  chocolate  of  the  many  luscious  combinations  which 
are  manufactured  in  Canada  at  present.  The  three-penny  or  five-cent  bar 
could  be  pushed  much  further  through  advertising  and  better  distribution. 
(  c)  Havis. 

1920      Percentage      1921  Percentage 


£3,751 

12% 

£2,910 

16%  ' 

lbs. 

28,133 

12% 

29,106 

16% 

£26,681 

88% 

£14,560 

82% 

lbs. 

200,111 

88% 

145,598 

82% 

£27 

fractional 

£20 

fractional 

lbs. 

2,038 

fractional 

199 

fractional 

The  demand  for  hams  is  entirely  high  class  and  only  the  best  British  and 
American  products  are  marketed.  Due  to  superior  advertising,  special  packing 
for  the  tropics  and  general  reputation,  the  American  packers  have  held  this 
field  to  date  and  it  is  improbable  that  Canadian  hams  will  effect  any  particular 
lodgment  in  Jamaica  in  the  near  future. 
fd)  Jams  and  Jellies. 

1920      Percentage      1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £5,580         44%  £2,291  46% 

United  States   6,745         54%  1,901  40% 

Canada   32     fractional  529  11% 

Standard  British  and  American  jams  and  jellies  have  been  sold  in  Jamaica 
for  a  long  period  and  a  great  deal  of  spade  work  is  necessary  before  Canadian 
supplies  can  cut  into  this  trade  to  any  marked  extent.  A  small  business  is 
being  done  by  one  or  two  Canadian  manufacturers  at  present.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  British  goods  is  in  appearance  and  in  packing.  The  second 
advantage,  not  so  noticeable  in  Jamaica  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  the  use  of  a  cheap  tin  instead  of  the  more  expensive  bottle.  A  third  point  in 
favour  of  British  goods  is  their  ability  to  keep  their  prices  a  fraction  under 
current  American  quotations  through  the  advantage  of  preferential  tariff.  None 
of  the  foregoing  advantages  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Strawberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  jams  in  one-pound  bottles  with  screw 
tops  are  popular.  The  demand  for  larger  sizes  and  for  five-  and  ten-pound 
tins  is  negligible. 

(e)  Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes. 


1920 

Percentage 

1921 

Percentage 

£257 

1% 

£380 

3% 

lbs. 

3,424 

1% 

9,128 

3% 

£16,970 

99% 

£10,608 

97% 

lbs. 

226,263 

99% 

254,590 

97% 

Nil 

£91 

fractional 

lbs. 

• 

2,180 

fractional 
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Lard  is  feeling  the  impact  of  vegetable  oils  in  Jamaica  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  domestic  business  in  this  product  is  fairly  limited.  The  bakers,  however, 
use  considerable  quantities  of  lard  imported  in  tierces.  During  the  past  year 
one  Canadian  packer  has  been  offering  lard  and  obtaining  a  fair  volume  of 
business.  It  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  branch  houses  of  two 
American  pork  packers,  this  Canadian  firm  will  continue  to  increase  their  busi- 
ness in  tierce  lard.  In  smaller  containers  the  prices  of  the  American  importers 
have  been  more  favourable  to  date. 

(j)  Meats,  Canned. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £4,121         27%  £1,279  26% 

United  Stales   9,895         66%  3,342  66% 

Canada   365  2%  83  2% 

The  demand  for  canned  meats  in  Jamaica  is  limited;  what  business  there 
is  goes  to  well-known  British  and  American  packers.  Small  containers 
— J-pound  and  1 -pound — are  essential. 

(g)  Pork,  Wet  Salted. 

1920  Percentage      1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   Nil  Nil 

United  States   £53,776  100%         £26,927  100% 

brls.  5,021  100%            4,191  100% 

Canada   £186  fractional          £32  fractional 

brls.  17  5 

This  product  is  in  fair  demand  in  Jamaica,  and  is  imported  in  barrels  of 
about  200  pounds.  Business  at  present  is  done  almost  exclusively  with  the 
United  States,  but  as  noted  under  hams,  Canadian  packers  could  obtain  a  share 
of  this  trade  by  selling  at  competitive  prices  and  offering  attractive  business 
terms.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  product  Canada  now  enjoys  a 
preference  of  Is.  lOd.  in  a  general  duty  of  7s.  6d.  per  100  pounds. 

(g)  Potatoes. 

1920      Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £194          2%  £885  8% 

brls.  106          2%  172  8% 

United  states   £3,685  45%  £6,037  55% 

brls.  2,019  45%  3,348  55% 

Canada   £4,042  49%  £3,720  34% 

brls.  2,215  49%  5,621  34% 

As  Jamaica  does  not  grow  sufficient  potatoes  for  her  needs,  the  imported 
article  is  in  constant  demand,  the  trade  being  shared  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  latter  is  in  a  somewhat  better  position  to  supply  the 
Jamaican  market,  on  account  of  more  frequent  steamship  communication. 
Potatoes  are  imported  in  barrels  of  about  160  pounds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  handled  by  retailers  who  purchase  direct  from  suppliers  abroad. 

(h)  Sugar,  Refined. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                  £      5  fractional  £      31  fractional 

United  States                                                                        4,779  33%  19,297  80% 

Canada                                                                                  1,883  12%  21  fractional 

Costa  Rica  •..  ..         8,415  55%  4,583  19% 

With  the  exception  of  the  supplies  from  Costa  Rica — which  were  light- 
coloured  vacuum  pan  sugars  brought  in  by  a  Jamaican  firm  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  its  business — the  imports  in  both  years  were  of  the  white  granulated 
type.  The  demand  for  this  grade  of  sugar  is  comparatively  small,  being 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes.  The  business  available,  however,  should  be 
worth  having,  and  Canadian  refiners  could  certainly  obtain  a  portion  of  it  if 
they  tried.  Small  quantities  of  Canadian  granulated  sugar  have  lately  been, 
shipped  to  Jamaica  from  Halifax. 
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1920      Percentage  1921  Percentage 

I'nitixl  Kingdom                                                                  £7,071  63%  £5,525  70% 

lbs.        53.044  63%  51,000  70% 

United  States                                                                      £3,012  27%  £1,920  25% 

Ib.s.        22,597  27%  17,738  25% 

Canaila                                                                                     £C68           6%  £101  1% 

lbs.         5,010          6%  951  1% 


Most  of  tlic  tea  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  originated  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  ^vero  more  or  less  of  high  grade;  the  American  supplies  were 
of  cheaper  quality.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  Jamaica  is  restricted  to  the 
upper  and  midtlle  classes,  and  is  therefore  not  large.  The  imports  from  Canada 
represent  only  casual  shipments. 

(j)  Provisions,  n.o.p. 


1920  Percentage      1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £12,956         51%  £  6,034  32% 

United  States   10,722         40%  10,262  56% 

Canada   304  1%  866  4% 


The  imports  under  this  heading  include  such  articles  as  pickles,  sauces, 
vinegar,  macaroni  and  breakfast  foods,  grape  juice,  and  culinary  essentials. 
To  date  a  very  small  portion  of  such  supplies  have  been  drawn  from  Canada, 
but  with  aggressive  effort  the  steady  replacement  of  American  goods  should 
ensue  in  such  lines  as  macaroni,  breakfast  foods,  baking  powder,  grape  juice, 
vinegar,  and  similar  goods.  The  supply  of  pickles,  sauces,  and  similar  luxury 
condiments  will,  of  course,  remain  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

ALL-RUSSIAN  EXHIBITION,  1923 

The  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  of  the  Russian  Government  have 
informed  the  British  Commercial  Mission  of  their  intention  to  organize  an 
All-Russian  Agricultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  from  August  15  to  October  15 
next  year. 

The  objects  of  the  exhibition  are  stated  to  be  the  illustration  of:  (1)  the 
present  state  of  Russian  agriculture;  (2)  the  possibilities  of  development  in  the 
industrial  treatment  of  agricultural  produce;  (3)  the  achievements  of  agricul- 
tural science  throughout  the  world;  (4)  the  advantages  which  foreign  industry 
can  afford  to  Russian  agriculture. 

It  is  proposed  to  group  exhibits  under  the  following  main  headings:  Agri- 
culture. Forestry,  Cattle  Breeding,  Land  Settlement,  Colonization,  Export, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Industry  and  Equipment,  and  Peasants'  Handicraft. 

During  the  exhibition  various  conferences  on  agriculture  and  allied  sub- 
jects will  be  held,  including  a  conference  on  dry  "  agriculture,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  attended  by  foreign  representatives. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  exhibits,  which  will  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
exhibition  at  a  reduced  tariff  and  will  be  admitted  duty  free. 

VALPARAISO  A  TEXTILE  IMPORTING  CENTRE 

Textiles  to  a  large  extent  are  imported  into  Chile  through  the  port  of  Val- 
paraiso and  redistributed  from  there  by  the  large  importers,  says  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports.  A  greater  amount  of  the  standard  goods,  such  as 
sheeting  and  canton  flannels,  is  brought  in  direct  by  importing  houses  in  various 
ports  of  Chile  for  sale  in  those  cities,  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  northern  pro- 
"^dnces,  and  to  some  extent  for  re-exporting  to  Bolivia.  Merchants  in  Chile  are 
accustomed  to  do  business  on  long  credits,  and  the  granting  of  these  will  do  much 
to  influence  orders. 
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MAILS   TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the 
above  countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New 
York,  unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of  January: 


FOT 

T 
* 

'  Id 

January 

York 

18,  20. 

York 

10,  13,  20. 

,  ,   ,  New 

York  ,  ,  , 

12,  19,  26. 

 New 

York 

18,  20. 

York  ,  .  . 

10,  13,  20,  27. 

York  .  ,  , 

11,  15,  20,  24,  25. 

New 

York 

Brazil,  North  

York  , ,  , 

,      13,  15,  17,  23,  27. 

New 

York  , 

13,  15,  17,  23,  27. 

York  . .  . 

.  ..  9,  17,  18,  20,  23. 

York  ,  , 

11.    12.    I.!-!.    20.    24.    2.'5     2fi  ■Rverv 

Wednesday. 

York 

York  . .  . 

11  13,  18,  20,  25,  27. 

York  ,  ,  , 

13,  16,  24,  27,  28. 

York 

9,  17,  18,  20,  23. 

York  . .  . 

9,  17,  18,  20,  23. 

Haiti  

York  . .  . 

.  ..  15,  18,  19,  22,  25. 

York 

,  12,  13,  19,  26,  27. 

New 

York 

Saturday. 

York  ,  .  . 

18,  20. 

York  , 

.  . .  Every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

York 

11,  15,  20,  24,  25, 

New 

York 

York  ,  ,  , 

10,  13,  15,  20. 

York  . .  . 

,  11,  15,  20,  24,  25. 

New 

York 

York  . .  . 

York  ,  , 

11,  15,  24,  25. 

New 

Saturday'. 

St-Kitts-Nevis  

York 

18,  20. 

Trinidad  

York  ,  ,  , 

9,  17,  18,  20,  23. 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Republic 

New 

York 

13,  16,  24,  27,  28. 

York  . .  . 

.  ..10,  13,  15,  20. 

York  ,  ,  , 

11.  13.  18.  20.  25.  27. 

GERMAN  HARDWARE  IN  COLOMBIA 

A  Barranquilla  correspondent  writes  that  German  hardware  manufacturers 
are  now  making  headway  after  the  inactive  war  years,  especially  in  small  tools, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  meet  with  increasing  difficulties  in  main- 
taining deliveries  according  to  sale  terms.  Several  Germans  have  again  taken 
up  activities  in  the  coffee  export  trade,  and  it  is  reported  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  that  sales  of  considerable  areas  of  land  suitable  for  coffee  cultiva- 
tion have  recently  been  contracted  on  behalf  of  unknown  purchasers  by  a  Ham- 
burg representative  who  has  travelled  over  the  country  during  the  last  three 
months.  Colombia  is  graduallj^  improving,  as  her  export  trade  is  certainly 
showing  up,  even  increasing,  chiefly  owing  to  the  good  prices  coffee  exporters 
have  lately  experienced  in  the  New  York  market. 
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FOUKICN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  2,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  De])artment  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  2,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
Deiomber  20  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Dec.  26, 

Jan.  2, 

Parity 

1922. 

1923 

Britain 

£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.6875 

$4.6941 

Fr 

.193 

.0746 

.0749 

Itnlv 

/ 

.193 

.0518 

.0527 

Holland 

Florin 

.402 

.4019 

.3986 

Fr 

/ 

.193 

.0685 

.0688 

Pes 

.193 

.1599 

.1594 

T'nri  1 1  iTfi  1 

Esc 

J* 

1.08 

0529 

.0505 

Switzerland 

Fr 

-  * 

.193 

.1917 

.1898 

Mk 

* 

.238 

000142 

Dr 

.193 

.0131 

.0118 

Kr 

.268 

.1933 

.1917 

Kr 

■ 

.268 

.2723 

.2732 

Kr 

.268 

2103 

.2086 

Japan 

Yen 

.498 

.4942 

.4950 

R 

/ 

2s. 

.3133 

.3182 

United  States 

$ 

$1.00 

1 . 0087 

1.0103 

 $ 

{ 

^498 

.4911 

.4937 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3845 

.3851 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1197 

.1187 

 Lei 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.7058 

4.6979 

British  Guiana  ..  .. 

 $ 

 $ 

Trinidad  

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

.9816— .9841 

.9806- 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

 $ 

 Tael 

.708 

.7237 

.7249 

,402 

.4035 

.3952 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 

.567 

.5548 

.5556 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there 
have  been  received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names 
of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only 
by  those  specially  interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to: 
"  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Sher- 
brooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria; 
and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener 
(Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

918.  Codfish,  and  dried  fish. — A  firm  in  Eome,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish  and  dried  fish. 

919.  Lard,  dried  fish,  soap  products. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business 
as  agents,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  lard,  dried  fish,  and  soap 
products. 

920.  Herrings  (smoked);  salmon  (canned);  tomatoes  (preserved);  millo  (for 
the  manufacture  of  brooms),  and  sticks  therefor.— A  reliable  and  active  Havana 
commission  merchant  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters,  so  as  to  work 
them  on  a  commission  or  brokerage  basis. 
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921.  Canned  lobster  and  wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desire  to  get  into 
communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster  and  wheat  flour. 

922.  Provisions  and  canned  goods. — A  firm  in  Eome,  Italy,  effecting  payments 
against  documents,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  provisions  and 
canned  goods. 

923.  Canned  goods,  salmon,  solid  pack  apples. — A  well-known  Scandinavian 
canned  goods  merchant  in  Birmuigham  will  act  as  agent,  or  buy  direct,  from  Canadian 
cannery,  salmon,  and  solid  pack  apples. 

924.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Ancona,  Peru,  effecting  payments  against  pre- 
sentation of  documents,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products. 

925.  Tea,  biscuits. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  tea,  biscuits. 

926.  Lard  and  coal. — A  firm  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  lard  and  coal. 

927.  Tropical  products,  oil  seeds. — A  firm  of  agents  or  representatives  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  tropical  products,  oil  seeds. 

928.  Casing  products. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  casing  products. 

929.  Grain,  agricultural  seeds,  etc.— Well  established  Antwerp  firm  desire  offers 
of  clover  and  grass  seeds,  seed  corns,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  spelt,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 

930.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business  on  a  commission  basis  is 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paper. 

931.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  desire  to  import  paper  from  Canada. 

932.  Paper  and  cardboards. — A  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  in  Milan,  Italy,  would 
like  to  import  Canadian  paper  and  cardboards. 

933.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Genoa  would  like  to  import  paper  from  Canada. 

934.  Paper  and  inks. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  would  like  to  import  paper  and 
inks. 

935.  Assorted  paper,  envelopes  and  bristol  cards. — A  firm  of  wholesale  dealers 
in  Milan,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  assorted  paper, 
envelopes  and  Bristol  cards. 

936.  Paper  and  cardboards. — A  firm  of  representatives  in  Milan,  Italy,  would 
like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paper  and  cardboards. 

937.  Paper  and  coverings  for  books. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  a  cash  basis,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paper  and  coverings 
for  books. 

938.  Newsprint. — A  fi.rm  in  Santiago  are  interested  in  taking  up  an  agency  in 
Chile  for  Canadian  mills  exporting  newsprint.  This  firm  are  interested  in  the 
agency  for  Santiago,  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion. 

939.  Newsprint. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo,  in  good  standing  with  all  the  large 
consumers  of  newsprint,  are  very  anxious  to  receive  supplies  from  Canada  and  wish 
to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  from  four  to  five 
thousand  tons  a  month  regularly. 

940.  Pasteboards,  textile  machinery,  linen  spun  threads. — A  firm  in  Milan, 
Italy,  doing  business  as  agents,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paste- 
boards, textile  machinery,  linen  spun  threads. 

941.  Paper,  leather,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products. — A  firm  in  Rome, 
doing  business  on  its  own  account  or  on  commission  basis,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  paper,  leather,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

942.  Paper,  lumber  and  leather. — A  firm  in  Catania,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  paper,  lumber  and  leather. 

943.  Newsprint  and  wrapping  papers. — Havana,  Cuba,  commission  merchants, 
wish  to  obtain  the  agency  for  Cuba  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  lines. 
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044.  Raw  material  for  paper  mills. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business 
against  the  opening  of  credit  or  payments  on  the  delivery  of  goods,  Genoa,  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  raw  material  for  paper  mills. 

945.  Woodpiilp. — A  firm  in  Ivuelle,  France,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian supi)liors  of  woodpiilp.  So  far  have  dealt  in  raw  materials  for  stationery,  old 
papers,  rags,  etc. 

940.  Woodpulp. — A  firm  in  Turin,  Italy,  doing  business  as  agents  or  on  its  own 
account,  disiro  to  hoiw  from  Canadian  exporters  of  woodpulp. 

947.  Lined  cardboards. — A  well-known  and  responsible  Japanese  import  house 
locateil  in  Tokyo,  and  having  special  connections  with  the  Japanese  Imperial  Tobacco 
Monopoly  Bureau,  desires  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  mills 
making  lined  cardboards  and  manila  boards,  specifications  as  follows: — lined  flats, 
length  54^  inches  or  59^  inches;  width,  35:}  inches,  324-  inches,  19;|  inches  rolled 
cardboard;  length,  1,350  yards  or  over;  width,  19^  inches;  thickness  13/1,000  inches 
up  to  15/1,000  inches.  Small  samples  of  what  are  used  in  Japan  for  the  manufacture 
of  cigarette  boxes  have  been  received  with  this  inquiry.  The  demand  for  this  manila 
board  runs  into  big  quantities. 

948.  Carbon  paper. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  desire  samples  and  prices  on 
Canadian  carbon  paper  and  typewriter  ribbons  immediately. 

949.  Manila  boards. — A  responsible  import  house  in  Tokyo  specializing  in  the 
import  of  tobacco  and  supplies  used  by  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Monopoly  Bureau  would 
be  glad  to  receive  samples  of  manila  board  such  as  is  used  for  making  small  cigarette 
boxes.    Prices  and  full  particulars  requested  immediately. 

950.  Kraft  wrapping  paper. — A  leading  import  house  in  Tokyo  interested  in  the 
import  of  paper,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  paper  mills  making  kraft  paper 
and  in  a  position  to  export  to  Japan,    Samples  and  prices  requested  immediately. 

951.  Tropical  products,  hides  and  skins.— A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  cash  basis,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  colonial  products, 
hides  and  skins. 

952.  Heavy  hardware,  nails,  tubes,  lard,  bacon  and  packing  house  products, 
hay  and  oats. — Havana  commission  merchant  wishes  to  represent  in  the  Cuban 
market  Canadian  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  lines  mentioned  above. 

953.  Building  materials  of  all  kinds,  concrete  mixers,  paints  and  varnishes, 
sanitary  fixtures. — A  Spanish  architect  who  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Cuba 
and  is  leaving  to  settle  in  Barcelona  (Spain),  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  above  lines  who  wish  to  be  represented  in  that 
part  of  Spain. 

954.  Knitting  yarns. — A  large  departmental  store  importing  considerable  quan- 
tities of  foreign  yarns  v/ould  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
knitting  yams  in  various  colours;  something  similar  to  the  well-known  Fleisher's 
yarns  is  what  is  wanted. 

955.  Lumber. — A  foreign  importer  in  Yokohama  desires  to  hear  from  a  reliable 
British  Columbia  exporter  of  lumber  with  the  idea  of  forming  business  connections. 

956.  Industrial  products. — A  large  firm  of  Danish  importers  are  interested  in 
industrial  products,  particularly  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  lines.  Offers 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  much  appreciated. 

957.  Raw  materials. — An  important  Danish  concern  is  open  to  buy  raw 
materials  and  semi-finished  products  for  industrial  purposes.  Canadian  exporters  are 
requested  to  submit  offers. 

958.  Cobalt  oxide  or  metal. — A  firm  in  Allevard,  France,  wish  communications 
with  Canadian  importers  of  cobalt  oxide  or  metal,  with  the  carbon  content  below  one 
-per  cent,  if  possible. 

959.  Cod  and  other  fish  oils. — A  London  company  who  specializes  in  lubricants 

are  desirous  of  securing  first-class  sole  agencies  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  cod  and 
other  fish  oils. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  QuEENSTOWN  AND  LIVERPOOL. — Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  13;  Ansonia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — A^ssyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan. 

29. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  ]!Tewfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  16. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  ships,  Jan.  19,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Jan.  17. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  27. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — 
Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  31. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  18. 

To  Australia  and  "New  Zealand. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  J  an.  20. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  1. 

To  Liverpool. — Marhurn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  24;  Montclare,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  26;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Feb.  2. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
11;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13. 

To  London. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
24;  Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Conadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  13. 

To  Belfast. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigam,  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  21;  Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line, 
Jan.  25. 

To  Cork. — Catrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  AvoNMOUTH  and  Glasgow. — Lakonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  13. 

To  London  and  Eotterdam. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  9;  Grey 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  ECavre  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Dujferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13;  Wel- 
land  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Bamore  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trevessa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  25. 
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To  South  Afuu  a. — Fahna,  YAdcr,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 
To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington.  Furness  Line,  Feb.  3. 

To  CiiERRouKO,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Mellta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  BoKOEAUx  and  St.  Nazaire. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  AusTKALL\N  PoitTS. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
^farine.  Jan.  '20. 

From   North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Eeid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  ovory  wiH'k;  Sahle  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

it)  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empresis  of  Australia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  18. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  10; 
Ilakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Jan.  27. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Hauralci,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Electrician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. — Lodh  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  January. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyh,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  end  January. 

TWO-BLADED  SICKLE  BAR  FOR  MOWING  MACHINES 

A  double  sickle,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  adapted,  with  slight  adjust- 
ments, to  any  make  of  mowing  machine,  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  Tyzack 
Sons  &  Turner,  Limited,  of  Sheffield,  England.  It  consists  of  two  complete  sickle 
blades  working  one  above  the  other,  and  eliminating  the  finger  plate.  All  cut- 
ting is  done  between  the  two  sharp  edges,  coming  together  instead  of  a  cut 
against  a  stationary  plate,  as  in  the  ordinary  machines.  The  knives  are  almost 
self-sharpening.  Some  of  the  advantages  that  this  double  sickle  is  alleged  to 
possess  are  that  it  will  cut  much  closer  to  the  ground  and  remove  fog  or  dead 
grass;  the  machine  does  not  clog  or  get  choked  up;  and  less  horse-power  is 
required  than  for  the  ordinary  machine. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Among  the  industries  recently  established  in  New  Zealand,  writes  Vice 
Consul  J.  E.  Moran  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  are  a  glass  factory; 
an  industry  for  the  expression  of  oil  from  native  linseed,  of  which  cattle  cake  is 
a  by-product;  a  factory  for  the  making  of  varnishes,  enamels,  and  household- 
decorating  specialties;  and  an  industry  manufacturing  roofing  tiles  and  insula- 
tors. 

There  are  also  possibilities  of  the  establishment  of  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  piece  goods;  and  a  new  mill  is  being  erected  at  Auckland  for  the 
manufacture  of  wool  and  carpet  rugs.  While  the  manufacture  of  textiles  in  New 
Zealand  has  wide  possibilities,  there  is  at  present  a  lack  of  skilled  workers,  but 
efforts  are  being  maae  to  overcome  this  condition  by  means  of  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  the  employers,  the  Department  of  Immigration,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Conraercial  Agents,  see  hack  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary'  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W., 
England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address  Stadacona, 
Parts. 


United  States 

Department   of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :   ^I.   M.    Mahoney,   representative,   care   of   British  Embassy, 
Washinf,aon. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  m.eans 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union  Bank  Building, 
Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.   S.   Webb,  Reconquista  No.   -16,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cabl'^  Address,  Canadian. 


D.  1 


Australia. 

I.  Kos^-.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Belgium. 


A.  Slu:irt  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max. 
Brussels.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McCbll.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office      Box      1290.)      Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Ck)l.  Hercule  Baire,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris,    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Xorniau  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


India  and  Ceylon. 


Major    H.    A.    Chisholm,    M.C.,   P.O.    Box  2003. 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W,   McL.   Clarke,  Via  Carlo   Cattaneo   2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Roj'al  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,   Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Addreas,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 


Plarrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E,C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia. 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
X.3.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER  P.   W.   WARD  S   ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  is  now  in 
Ottawa,  and  the  itinerary  for  his  business  tour  in  the  Dominion  has  been 
partially  arranged,  as  follows: — 

Toronto  January    18  to  30. 

Montreal  -  January   31  to  February  14. 

Brockville  ;   Februarj'  16 

Kingston  February  19  to  20. 

Oshawa  February  21. 

Guelph  February  22. 

Hamilton  February  26  to  28. 

Welland,  St.  Catharines  and  Thorold  March       1  to  3. 

Brantford  March       5  to  6. 

Gait  March  7. 

Kitchener  March  8. 

Stratford  March  9. 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  Morch      12  to  15. 

Chatham  March  16. 

Ottawa  March  19. 

Firms  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr 
Ward,  or  to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him,  care  of 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in 
the  itinerary,  requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

A  tour  to  points  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  will  follow,  com- 
mencing at  Sherbrooke  on  March  26,  the  details  of  which  will  be  announced 
later. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN   BUTTER  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

MARKET 

Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  January  4,  1923. — The  domestic  supply  of  butter  in  this 
market  is  at  present  inadequate,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  withdrawal  holdings  of  butter  in  storage  will  be  exhausted  in  six  weeks. 
Large  quantities  of  butter  are  being  shipped  from  Denmark,  Holland  and 
the  Argentine  in  addition  to  Canadian  shipments,  and  one  of  the  large  wholesale 
dealers  in  New  York  has  closed  a  contract  for  the  importation  of  120,000  boxes* 
of  creamery  butter  from  New  Zealand,  50,000  boxes  of  which  are  now  being 
shipped  for  delivery  this  month  for  distribution  in  the  New  York  market.  It  is 
the  opinion  among  importers  that  the  present  shortage  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  19,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  last  year  at  this  time,  and  that  a  very- 
considerable  period  will  elapse  before  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  domestic 
fresh  butter  to  meet  the  requirements  is  available.  The  reserve  stocks  of  butter 
in  this  country  are  very  light,  and  the  consumption  in  general  has  been  in  excess 
of  production  since  the  summer  months.   As  a  result,  prices  have  advanced  so 
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rapidly  tiiat.  in  >\)\tc  of  tlie  tluty  on  butter  under  the  present  tariff,  butter  can 
be  imported  profitably.  The  general  sentiment  in  the  trade  seems  to  be  that 
the  market  has  reached  its  highest  price  for  the  time  being,  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  winter  make  of  butter  increasing  sufficiently  to  meet  current 
demand. 

DANISH  BUTTER 

Danish  butter  is  coming  on  the  local  market  in  moderate  c^uantities  and 
larger  shipments  are  now  on  the  way.  From  what  can  be  learned,  from  20,000 
to  25.000  casks  of  butter  were  received  here  from  Denmark  in  December,  and 
more  is  likely  to  follow  if  there  is  sufficient  difference  in  price  as  compared  with 
Canadian  or  Californian  butter.  Importers  are  able  to  bring  in  the  Danish 
product  despite  the  "  prohibitive  "  tariff  of  8  cents  per  pound  and  still  under- 
sell the  domestic  product  by  about  1  cent,  the  market  for  the  Danish  holding 
at  51  to  52  cents.  Many  consumers  prefer  the  Danish  butter  to  the  domestic. 
It  has  much  less  moisture  content  and  a  fine  even  texture,  and  the  flavour  is 
considered  by  some  in  the  trade  superior  to  the  domestic.  When  the  United 
States  emergency  tariff  of  6  cents  went  into  effect,  sales  of  Danish  butter  were 
curtailed,  but  as  the  domestic  prices  became  higher  the  imports  increased.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  the  present  tariff  of  8  cents  would  absolutely  prohibit 
the  import  of  foreign  butters,  but  on  the  facts  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  in  view^  of  the  large  quantities  of  Danish  butter  sold  to  the  trade  within 
the  past  few^  weeks. 

CANADIAN  BUTTER 

In  addition  to  the  large  shipments  received  from  Denmark,  more  business 
is  likely  to  be  done  with  New  Zealand  in  the  near  future.  Several  cars  have 
arrived  from  Canada  which  the  writer  has  reason  to  believe  have  nearly  all 
been  sold.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Canadian  butter,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
importer,  is  that  there  is  butter  from  so  many  different  creameries  in  a  car  and 
so  much  variation  in  the  quality  of  these  products,  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
make  a  satisfactory  price  at  point  of  shipment,  taking  a  car  of  butter  as  a  whole. 
Then  again,  it  is  held  that  Canadian  butter  varies  too  much  in  quality  and  often 
in  the  same  shipment,  some  packages  being  better  than  the  standard  grade  w^hile 
others  are  inferior.  This  importer  believes  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for 
increased  shipments  of  Canadian  butter  proAdded  the  price  that  can  be  realized 
here  is  in  line  with  the  Montreal  market,  but  w^hat  Canadian  butter  he  had 
seen  this  fall  and  handled,  would  not  have  a  selling  value  of  much  more  than 
46  to  47  cents,  out  of  w^hich  w^ould  have  to  be  deducted  freight,  duty,  cartage  and 
commission  for  handling.  He  handled  a  car  of  butter  on  commission  for  a 
Montreal  house  recently,  charging  them  1  cent  a  pound  for  selling.  They  claimed 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  price  realized,  but  the  importer  could  not  do  any  better. 
Several  importers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Canadian  butter  should  be 
centralized  here  in  one  house,  as  it  is  felt  that  with  proper  advertising  it  w^ould 
be  but  a  short  time  before  Canadian  butter  would  be  bringing  as  good  a  price 
as  the  finest  butter  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

When  Canadian  prices  plus  the  duty  can  reach  a  parity  with  the  prices 
prevailing  here,  shipments  will  be  in  greater  demand.  Canadian  butter  can  be 
sold  here  like  any  other  butter,  but  it  does  not  usually  bring  the  same  high 
prices  as  the  domestic.  Canadian  butter  is  generally  packed  in  boxes,  whereas 
the  domestic  butter  is  packed  in  tubs  of  60  pounds  net,  which  is  the  method  of 
packing  most  preferred  as  the  trade  here  is  used  to  it.  Some  importers  who 
purchase  Canadian  butter  are  constantly  in  negotiation  with  both  Montreal 
and  Toronto  houses,  but  the  apparently  limited  stocks  of  Canadian  butter  avail- 
able for  export  prevent  the  transaction  of  a  large  volume  of  business  at  present. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  which  exists,  importers  report  no  difficulty  in 
buying  all  the  butter  necessary  to  supply  demand  in  the  trade,  and  one  of  the 
leading  importers  states  that  with  the  market  at  54^  to  55-^  cents  and  the 
foreign  market  so  much  lower,  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in  meeting 
demands.  One  importer  said  that  the  make  of  domestic  butter  was  com- 
mencing to  show  a  slight  increase,  but  that  the  market  would  have  to  decline 
4  or  5  cents  if  the  present  rate  of  consumption  were  to  be  kept  up.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  some  indications  of  a  falling  off  in  consumption 
due  to  the  present  prices,  but  it  is  likely  that  with  the  lowering  of  prices  the 
consumption  will  tend  to  increase  again.  As  a  rule  trade  drops  off  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  continues  into  January,  but  a  lower  market  is  looked 
for  in  the  near  future.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  Denmark  stops  ship- 
ping and  United  States  domestic  production  does  not  increase,  there  will  be  a 
real  shortage  in  February,  March,  and  April.  Present  indications  are  that  this 
shortage  is  generally  anticipated.  Importers  therefore  are  averse  to  speculating 
at  the  prices  now  prevailing. 

Most  satisfactory  prices  have  been  secured  on  the  New  Zealand  butter 
contracted  for,  and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  definite  opening 
at  the  present  time  for  the  still  larger  sale  of  Canadian  butter  in  this  market, 
and  that  any  surplus  of  Canadian  butter  available  may  be  disposed  of  to  good 
advantage,  provided  a  sufficiently  thorough  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  busi- 
ness by  establishing  early  contacts  and  guaranteeing  continuity  of  supply  at 
competitive  prices. 

BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED  STATES 
A.  St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  January  4,  1923. — The  total  value  of  building  construc- 
tion projected  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1923  is  estimated  at  $7,830,- 
000,000,  according  to  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research 
Association.  This  amount  includes  buildings  projected  but  not  built  during 
1922  estimated  at  $2,480,000,000,  but  reduced  by  50  per  cent  on  account  of  over- 
estimation  and  projects  indefinitely  postponed.  In  spite  of  the  huge  expenditure 
on  building  construction  during  the  past  year,  when  a  little  less  than  $5,000,- 
000,000  was  actually  spent,  there  still  exists  a  housing  shortage  of  considerable 
proportions  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Of  the  total  estimate  of  1923,  it  is  probable  that,  because  of  lack  of 
financial,  material  and  labour  resources,  $1,830,000,000  of  the  estimated  $7,830.- 
000,000  will  have  to  be  carried  over  into  1924.  Of  the  balance,  $1,180,000,000 
will  go  for  the  building  of  schools,  $960,000,000  for  apartment  houses,  $720,000,- 
000  for  dwellings,  and  the  balance  for  industrial  and  office  buildings,  hotels,  etc. 
The  Middle  Western  States  will  expend  an  amount  estimated  at  $1,600,000,000, 
and  New  York  State  and  the  surrounding  area  $1,395,000,000. 

No  definite  data  is  available  as  to  how  far  the  labour  and  material  situa- 
tion will  enable  the  proposed  building  programme  to  be  carried  out,  but  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  factors  involved  places  $6,000,000,000  as  the  pos- 
sible amount  of  completion  during  the  coming  year.  The  maintenance  of  build- 
ing construction  activity  during  the  closing  months  of  last  year  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  stimulating  business  generally. 
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THE   I>IPOKT   TRADE    OF  CHILE 

Tr.\de  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

[Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires, 
acting  on  instnietions  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
made  last  siinimer  a  special  tour  of  investigation  into  Market  Condi- 
tions anil  Possibilities  in  the  Republic  of  Chile.  His  report  is  now 
almost  completed;  but  meantime  it  is  intended  to  publish  that  section 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  Import  Trade  of  Chile  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal.  The  completed  report,  which  will  include  the 
section  that  is  now  being  published  serially,  will  later  be  issued  as  a 
pamj)hlet.] 

I 

The  statement  is  frequently  heard  that  there  are  practically  only  two 
classes  in  Chile — the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor — and  the  very  poor  are  in 
an  immense  majority.  The  earning  power,  and  consequently  the  purchasing 
power,  of  the  labouring  classes  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  is 
^■ory  limited,  their  wants  being  of  the  simplest  kind.  This  condition  is  reflected 
in  the  import  trade  of  the  country,  the  larger  part  of  the  importation  being 
made  up  of  prime  materials,  construction  and  transportation  material,  indus- 
trial machinery  and  supplies,  and  essentials  of  life,  the  importation  of  luxuries 
and  of  certain  domestic  articles  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  Cana- 
dian home  being  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  The  buying  public  for  such 
articles  as  washing  machines,  electric  irons,  toasters,  pianos,  automobiles,  etc., 
being  limited,  the  Chilian  market  for  these  articles  and  similar  com.modities  is 
considerably  smaller  than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  of  four  million 
inhabitants.  Railway  material,  iron  and  steel  goods,  wrought  and  cast  iron 
piping,  and  heavy  machinery  and  supplies  for  use  in  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  imported  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Importations  during  the  past  ten  years  have  averaged  $93,000,000  Canadian, 
the  annual  average  for  the  three  post-war  years  for  which  figures  are  available 
(1918-1920)  having  been  $142,000,000.  During  the  year  1920  importations 
were  on  an  exceptionally  large  scale,  the  value  of  the  commodities  imported 
having  reached  $152,000,000;  the  figures  mentioned  in  this  section  of  the  report 
relate  to  importation  during  this  year  and  are  approximate  only,  the  Chilean 
cold  dollar  having  been  converted  into  Canadian  currency  at  33-3  cents  instead 
of  36-5  cents,  its  proper  par  value.  Textiles  comprise  one-quarter  of  the  impor- 
tation; iron  and  steel,  industrial  machinery,  tools  and  accessories,  and  trans- 
portation material,  18  per  cent;  raw  materials,  17  per  cent;  foodstuffs,  drugs 
and  chemicals,  12  per  cent;  and  various  manufactures,  12  per  cent. 

TEXTILES 

Great  Britain  with  exports  amounting  to  $16,000,000  supplied  nearly  half 
the  Republic's  requirements  in  textiles.  Importations  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $6,660,000  and  those  from  France  at  $6,000,000.  Germany  and 
Spain  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  only.  Jute  bags  for  shipping 
nitrate  form  the  largest  single  item  in  the  statistics,  four  million  odd  dollars' 
worth  having  been  brought  in  from  Calcutta.  Piece  goods  come  principally 
from  Great  Britain,  imports  from  that  country  amounting  to  $11,000,000  as 
compared  with  $4,000,000  from  the  United  States.  Some  $2,000,000  of  silk  and 
linen  fabrics  are  obtained  from  France,  importations  from  other  countries  being 
on  a  small  scale.  Knit  goods,  men's  and  women's  underwear,  socks,  stockings, 
hats  and  garments  are  made  locally  to  a  large  extent,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
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these  commodities  were  imported  to  the  value  of  over  $6,000,000.  French 
manufacturers  supplied  one-third  of  the  importations  under  these  heads,  those 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  being  valued  at  about  $1,000,000. 
Some  cheap  cotton  underwear  is  brought  in  from  Japan.  Sewing  cotton  to  the 
value  of  $1,240,000  was  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Cotton  yarns 
were  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  woollen  yarns  from  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  Chile  does  not  now  provide  a  large  market  for  cheap  cotton  knit 
underwear,  socks,  etc.,  as  these  articles  are  made  locally  with  imported  thread. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  the  Republic  is  suitable  for  agri- 
culture and  the  development  of  this  industry  is  proceeding  at  a  fairly  rapid 
pace.  Some  220,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  but  this  area  is  capable  of 
being  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  Methods  of  husbandry  in  some  dis- 
tricts are  decidedly  primitive  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  man 
plowing  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  pointed  sticks  bolted  to  a  heavy  lo<f 
which  serves  as  plough-beam.  Modern  methods,  however,  are  being  adopted 
all  over  the  country  and  importations  of  agricultural  macliinery  are  likely  to 
increase  in  value.  The  following  quantities  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  were  imported  during  1920:  2,516  tons  of  agricultural  machinery, 
not  specified;  1,292  tons  ploughs  and  plough  spares;  446  tons  threshing 
machines;  415  tons  shovels  and  spades;  119  tons  reapers;  107  tons  harrows;  81 
tons  picks,  hoes  and  rakes;  81  tons  dairy  machinery;  74  tons  implements,  not 
specified;  67  tons  pumps;  36  tons  hay  presses;  35  tons  hay  forks;  34  tons  wool 
baling  presses;  28  tons  scythes  and  sickles;  and  19  tons  sowers. 

United  States  manufacturers  suppty  most  of  the  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  being  imported  from  Great  Britain.  A 
large  Canadian  manufacturer  is  selling  implements  here,  but  Canada  does  not 
appear  in  the  statistics  as  an  exporter,  probably  because  shipments  are  made 
through  New  York.  The  values  of  the  imports  from  the  several  countries 
during  1920  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $920,000;  Great  Britain,  $430,000; 
Germany,  $180,000;  Sweden,  $40,000;  total,  $1,850,000.  The  business  in  agri- 
cultural machinery  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  large  merchant  houses. 
Several  of  these  own  flour  mills  and  are  purchasers  of  the  farmer's  grain;  others 
purchase  his  crops  for  export  or  act  as  consignees  for  him  and  make  advances 
against  growing  crops.  Under  these  circumstances  agricultural  machinery  can- 
not be  sold  here  by  any  one  in  competition  with  the  merchant  houses,  and  the 
only  method  of  business  open  to  a  Canadian  manufacturer  is  to  induce  a 
merchant  house  to  take  up  and  stock  his  line.  As  manual  labour  is  exception- 
ally cheap  in  Chile,  the  agriculturist  has  not  the  same  incentive  to  adopt  labour- 
saving  machinery  as  have  farmers  in  other  countries  where  labour  is  dearer, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  steel  ploughs  have  commenced  to  replace  primitive 
native-beam  plouglis.  Tractors  can  never  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  Chile, 
the  land  being  too  uneven  to  permit  of  their  use.  German  agricultural  machin- 
ery is  now  being  sold  at  prices  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  below  the  cost  of 
British  and  American  machinery.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  six 
agricultural  colleges  in  Chile,  American-made  machinery  is  being  used  almost 
exclusively. 

Threshers. — Threshers  were  imported  in  1920  to  the  value  of  $125,000, 
principally  from  the  United  States.  The  "  Marshall  "  is  prominent  amongst 
English  machines  and  the  "  Case  "  amongst  the  Americans. 

Sowers. — A  few  sowers,  valued  at  only  $3,000,  were  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Shovels  and  spades. — Shovels  and  spades  came  principally  from  England. 
They  are  usually  sold  without  handles  in  4^  lb.  size.    They  are  required  prin- 
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cipally  for  uso  by  ronlractiu-s  in  raihv:iv  construction  and  for  the  nitrate  indus- 
try. Of  the  imports  to  the  value  of  $176,000  during  1920,  $130,000  is  credited 
to  Britain.  $43,000  to  the  United  States,  and  $3,000  to  Germany. 

Scythes  and  sickles. — Twenty-seven  tons  of  these  implements  were  imported 
during  1920.  none  of  which  were  of  United  States  origin.  British  manufacturers 
supplied  23  tons.  German  3  tons,  and  French  makers  1  ton.  There  is  a  strong 
preference  for  British-made  sickles  and  one  French  implement,  made  by  Messrs. 
Revollier  and  Coullaux,  has  a  good  reputation.  German  sickles  are  of  decidedly 
inferior  quality  and  are  sold  on  price  only. 

Picks,  hoes  and  rakes. — Of  the  $30,000  worth  imported,  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied two-thirds;  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  only  $5,000, 
and  from  Germany  at  $3,000. 

PlougJis. — United  States  manufacturers  supplied  more  than  half  the 
imports  of  ploughs,  which  were  valued  at  $271,000  Canadian.  Germany  parti- 
cipated in  this  business  to  the  extent  of  $79,000.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  negligible  in  quantity.  Powder  tractors  are  not  in  general  use 
in  Chile,  and  the  ploughs  inspected  were  mostly  single-furrow  or  two-furrow. 
Most  of  the  well-known  American  ploughs  are  stocked  in  Chile. 

Reapers. — The  number  of  reapers  imported  was  very  small;  the  total 
importations  were  valued  at  $26,000.  Shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  were  valued  at  $7,000  and  $2,000  respectively,  the  balance  being 
of  United  States  origin. 

Hay  forks.- — With  the  exception  of  3  tons  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  Sweden,  American  manufacturers  supplied  the  total  demand  for  forks, 
amounting  during  the  year  to  35  tons  valued  at  $10,000. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

The  trade  in  iron  and  steel  products  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
United  States  and  British  manufacturers,  who  supplied  products  to  the  value 
of  $6,000,000  and  $5,330,000  respectively.  Imports  from  Germany  were  valued 
at  $1,230,000  and  from  Belgium  at  $580,000.  Under  this  heading  are  included 
pipes  and  fittings,  galvanized  iron  sheets,  merchant  bars,  iron  and  steel  wire, 
iron  and  steel  black  plates,  pig-iron,  galvanized  iron,  and  steel  wire.  Total 
importations  of  these  commodities  during  1920  amounted  to  $14,000,000.  The 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company  carry  stocks  in  Chile  and  formerly  used 
to  confine  their  operations  to  supplying  the  half-dozen  large  merchant  houses 
handling  iron  and  steel  products.  It  is  reported  that  they  are  not  now  so  par- 
ticular as  to  w^ho  they  supply,  and  smaller  people  can  secure  supplies  from  them 
against  payment  of  spot  cash.  Presumably  the  larger  houses  are  able  to  pur- 
chase on  better  terms  than  the  smaller  people,  but  the  idea  appears  to  exist 
amongst  them  that  the  corporation  is  selling  to  their  customers. 

Pipes  and  fittings,  black  and  galvanized,  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
$1,840,000.  Of  this  quantity  nearly  one-half  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  balance  from  Belgium  and  the  United  States  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Imports  from  Germany  were  valued  at  only  $200,000.  One  English 
firm  does  a  large  business  through  local  representatives,  whilst  the  United 
States  Products  Company  and  the  Mannesmann  Tube  Company  operate 
branches  here  with  stocks  for  supplying  the  trade.  Pipings  and  fittings  are  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  nitrate  plants  and  in  the  copper  mines.  The  state  rail- 
ways are  large  consumers,  and  certain  quantities  are  used  in  connection  with 
irrigation  works  and  water  supply. 

Iron  sheets,  galvanized. — These  are  imported  in  fairly  large  quantities, 
7,495  tons  having  been  imported  during  1920.    English  sheets  are  preferred  in 
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Chile,  and  the  bulk  of  the  imports  (5,446  tons)  came  from  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company  distribute  through  merchant  houses  and 
also  carry  stocks.  Sheets  are  imported  in  6-foot  and  10-foot  lengths,  30  inches 
wide,  gauge  24,  with  ten  3-inch  corrugations.  They  arrive  packed  in  strapped 
cases  with  felt  packings  between  each  sheet.  As  there  are  a  number  of  gal- 
vanizing establishments  now  operating,  it  is  expected  that  more  iron  sheets  will 
be  imported  plain  and  ungalvanized  and  less  galvanized  than  formerly.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  during  1920  amounted  to  2,048  tons,  and  from  Great 
Britain  5,447  tons. 

Merchant  bars. — The  Chilian  market  absorbs  large  quantities  of  iron  and 
steel  merchant  bars.  The  demand  for  this  commodity  is  now  being  met  by 
United  States  exporters,  but  formerly  Belgian  and  German  manufacturers 
supplied  the  market  with  the  bulk  of  its  requirements.  Merchant  bars  are 
imported  for  general  construction  purposes,  rounds  for  concrete  work  and  flats 
for  foundry  work  and  tires.  A  quality  known  as  No.  3  Belgian  was  the 
standard  for  the  market.  Stocks  are  kept  locally  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company  and  some  half-dozen  English  merchant  houses.  English 
prices  were  about  £1  per  ton  higher  than  American  prices  and  most  of  the 
business  is  still  going  to  the  States.  Imports  during  1920  amounted  to  13,224 
tons,  9,626  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  3,166  from  Great 
Britain.   Imports  from  Germany  and  Belgium  were  negligible  in  quantity. 

Wire,  iron  and  steel. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  importation 
amongst  iron  and  steel  products,  totalling  7,395  tons  during  the  year.  Plain 
and  galvanized  wire  is  imported  for  fencing,  sizes  No.  6  and  8;  gauges  12  and 
14  are  used  for  baling  hay,  these  sizes  being  the  largest  sellers.  Barb  wire  is 
not  imported  on  a  very  large  scale,  Belgian  and  German  manufacturers  pre- 
dominating in  this  trade.  Nail  wire  was  formerly  imported  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England,  but  German  manufacturers  cannot  guarantee 
deliveries.  The  trade  in  nail  wire  is  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  one 
English  importing  house  which  owns  a  nail  factory  in  Santiago  and  has  a  large 
financial  interest  in  other  nail  factories  in  the  Republic.  Although  a  certain 
amount  of  wire  is  stocked  in  Chile,  most  of  the  business  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
direct  importation  on  cable  c.i.f.  quotations.  With  the  exception  of  plain  wires 
local  stocks  at  the  present  moment  are  almost  exhausted.  Importation  during 
1920  was  as  follows:  United  States,  5,300  tons;  United  Kingdom,  1,473;  Bel- 
gium, 131;  Holland,  124;  Argentine  Republic,  149;  Germany,  186;  and 
France,  29  tons. 

Iron  and  steel  plates;  plain,  not  galvanized. — There  is  a  fairly  heavy- 
demand  for  these  plates,  which  is  at  present  being  supplied  by  United  States 
exporters.  They  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of  evaporating 
tanks  in  nitrate  plants,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  import  a 
quality  called  "  tank  quality  plates  "  in  the  thicknesses  ranging  from  ^  inch  to 
I  inch,  in  sizes  6  feet  by  3  feet,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  and  8  feet  by  4  feet;  these  are 
sold  almost  entirely  from  local  stocks,  conditions  in  this  respect  being  the  same 
as  for  other  iron  and  steel  products.  Of  the  4,892  tons  imported  during  the 
year.  United  States  manufacturers  supplied  3,840  tons,  British  manufacturers 
967  tons,  whilst  84  tons  came  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 

Pig-iron. — Pig-iron  was  imported  by  half-a-dozen  foundries  operating  in 
the  Republic  to  the  extent  of  6,559  tons,  of  which  4,745  came  from  the  United 
States,  977  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  737  from  France.  No.  2  soft  is  the 
grade  in  demand,  stocks  of  which  are  carried  by  the  United  States  Steel  Pro- 
ducts Company  and  merchant  houses. 
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Iron  and  steel  plain  galvanized  sheets  arc  imported  for  guttering  and 
general  contract  work  in  p;aiigcs  ranging  from  No.  30.  English  sheets  are  pre- 
ferred, but  larger  quantities  of  American  sheets  are  being  sold  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  supplied  from  local  stocks.  Importation  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  480  tons,  and  from  tlie  United  Kingdom  383  tons — a  total  of 
8(33  tons  for  the  year. 


(iKEAT    RRITAIN    AS    A    MARKET    FOR    RUBBER  GOODS 

TuADE  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  22,  1922. — The  United  Kingdom  is  an  important  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  products,  and  the  scope  includes  almost  all  varieties.  Statis- 
tics relating  to  production  have  always  been  scanty  in  comparison  with  certain 
other  countries,  and  war  conditions  held  up  action  which  was  being  taken  to 
remedy  this  position,  but  it  is  understood  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  crude 
rubber  which  is  consumed  annually  in  this  country  is  absorbed  by  the  tire 
industry;  some  15  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  apparel,  which 
has  always  been  an  important  British  industry;  and  most  of  the  balance  in 
footwear  and  mechanical  rubber  goods.  All  the  same  there  is  a  large  importa- 
tion of  most  classes  of  rubber  goods  (notably  of  pneumatic  tires),  the  grand 
total  of  which  was  valued  in  1920  at  £7,108,683  and  in  1921  at  £4,926,474. 

As  during  the  w^ar,  when  practically  all  European  factories  were  concen- 
trated on  w-ar  equipment,  and  subsequently,  most  of  the  important  Canadian 
manufacturers  thoroughly  investigated  the  prospects  in  this  country  in  tires, 
footwear  and  rubber  products  generally,  and  several  of  them  established  a 
branch  or  alternative  selling  arrangements,  the  principal  features  of  the  trade 
must  be  pretty  generally  known  in  Canada.  Consequently,  the  present  report 
is  mainly  confined  to  an  outline  of  conditions,  in  arriving  at  which  the  writer 
has,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  authorities  who  have  been 
acting  for  Canadian  interests. 

In  the  case  of  most  commodities  where  Great  Britain  offers  an  open 
market,  active  competition  prevails,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  few  branches 
of  trade  in  which  competition  is  fiercer  than  in  rubber  goods,  so  participation 
by  the  overseas  manufacturer,  at  least  as  regards  automobile  tires,  is  only 
possible  through  the  medium  of  a  branch  carrying  larg^  stocks,  supplemented 
by  a  thorough  and  expensive  organization  and  advertising  propaganda.  Branch 
assistance  would  also  be  helpful  in  most  other  lines,  but  failing  this  an  active 
individual  resident  agent  is  an  essential  factor,  except  possibly  as  regards 
specialties  or  novelties  which  are  capable  of  being  handled  by  dealers. 

The  present,  it  is  feared,  is  a  specially  unpropitious  time  for  the  Canadian 
manufacturer,  because  a  period  of  trade  depression  and  exchange  difficulties 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  fierce  fight  between  the  two  biggest  manufacturers 
of  tires,  the  Dunlop  Company  and  the  Michelin  Company,  which  is  dis- 
organizing the  trade,  and  a  struggle  of  almost  equal  violence  is  being  waged  in 
another  important  branch,  the  canvas  shoe  trade,  between  the  British  makers 
and  a  leading  United  States  manufacturer. 

customs  duty 

There  is  no  customs  duty  on  manufactures  of  rubber  when  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  33^  per  cent  levied  on  motor 
cars,  motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles,  and  component  parts,  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  tires  are  exempt  from  such  duty.  Upon  the  other  hand,  as  acces- 
sories and  component  parts  of  motor  vehicles  used  for  pleasure  are  also  liable 
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to  the  duty  of  334  per  cent,  it  would  appear  that  any  rubber  goods  falling 
under  this  category  would  be  dutiable.  Such  articles  manufactured  in  Canada 
would  only  pay  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate  in  any  case. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  COMMODITIES 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  trade,  it  is  advantageous  to  reproduce  the  official 
statistics  of  imports  of  rubber  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
calendar  years  1920  and  1921,  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the 
British  Government.  In  this  connection  it  is  desired  to  recognize  the  courtesy 
of  the  customs  officials  in  furnishing  this  office  with  the  1921  figures  before 
their  actual  publication.  It  should  also  be  added  that  in  cases  where  imports 
from  "  British  Possessions  "  are  grouped  together,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  are  of  Canadian  origin. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 


Quantity 


Value 


Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes— 
Motor  Ckir  Outer  Covers. 

Total  

Principal  sources: 

United  States  

France   

Canada   

Italy  

Belgium  

Germany  

Motor  Cycle  Outer  Covers. 

Total  

Principal  sources : 

Belgium  

United  States  

France   

British  Possessions  

Cycle  Outer  Covers. 

Total  ..  ..  

Principal  sources : 

Japan   

France  

United  States  

Canada   

Germany  

Inner  Tubes  (all  kinds). 

Total  

Principal  sources : 

France  

United  States  

Canada   

Japan   

Italy  

Solid  Tires. 

Total  

Principal  sources: 

United  States  

France   

Germany  

Rubber  Footwear— 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Total  

Principal  sources ; 

United  States  

Canada  , 

France  

G(Minany  

r.lVoS— 2i 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

947.103 

784,882 

4,656,450 

3,457,200 

348,346 

218,555 

1,868,507 

871,271 

265,056 

354,355 

1,105.970 

1,659,159 

191,850 

64.969 

1,062,516 

271,205 

121,637 

116,627 

482,388 

530,352 

10,215 

12,927 

62,640 

59,724 

6,193 

2,690 

51,631 

11,513 

27,712 

35,112 

67,674 

91,649 

12.045 

23,615 

33,990 

70,197 

10.027 

4.574 

22,987 

10,585 

5,275 

4,456 

9,945 

7,487 

87 

1,147 

217 

2,127 

222,120 

141.547 

56,204 

29,765 

114,118 

44,668 

21,116 

8,355 

54,044 

29,426 

17,611 

7,672 

43,462 

4 

10,836 

8 

4.575 

2,013 

520 

50,209 

187 

8,838 

1,020,294 

325,151 
289,138 

99,623 
257,537 

19,643 


Doz.  pairs 
280,481 

187,105 
80,170 
6,737 
2,488 


555,005 

248,044 
123,483 

48,629 
1,310 

19,858 


62,600 

19,506 
17,083 
12,059 
11,888 


650,432 

195,895 
273,523 
128,901 
22,297 
15,832 


Doz.  pairs 
714,685 

522,477 
161,916 
19,378 
3.611 


301,454 

144,961 
96,343 
35,430 
322 
13,378 


23,354 

37,122 

146,301 

206,010 

9,638 

5,507 

66,464 

37,152 

4.678 

10,074 

33.143 

66,028 

1,805 

7,344 

7,452 

29,747 

158,985 

61,913 
42,972 
30,895 
18,489 
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iMroKTs  INK)  Tin:  imti  n  i^incdom 


K iBDiitR  ¥txn\\K.KH— Continued : 
liubhcr  Heels  and  Soles. 

Totjil  

Piincipnl  sources : 

Unitctl  States  

lirilisli  Possessions  


i'lPiNt;  AND  Tubing  of  Hluuku— 

Total  

Principnl  sources: 

United  States  

British  Possessions  

Rubber  in  Sheets,  THiiEAns,  Etc. 

Total  

Principal  sources: 

United  States  •  

British  Possessions  

Rubber  Balls  (Golf,  Tennis  and  Otiikr) — 

Total  

Principal  sources: 

Germany  

Austria  and  Hungarj'  

British  Possessions  

Rubber  Toys— 

Total  

Principal  sources : 

Japan   

United  States  

Austria  and  Hungary  

France   

Apparel:   Overcoats,   Mackintoshes,  Oilskins 
AND  the  Like — Rubber -Proofed — 

Total  

Principal  sources : 

France   

Sweden  

United  States  

Netherlands  

rubbeb  mantjfacttrres,  not  elsewhere  specified, 
Including  Rubber  Gloves — 

Total  

Principal  sources : 

United  States  

France   

Germany  

Japan   

Belgium  

Italy  

Canada   

Grand  Total  of  Rubber  Goods  


(W  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES  CoTlcluded. 


Quantity 

Value 

1920  1921 

1920 

1921 

Toiks  Tons 

£ 

£ 

117  31 

34,888 

8,886 

67  19 

20,091 

5,224 

47  8 

13  930 

637  261 

161,345 

63,908 

613  253 

154,145 

61 ,300 

19 

4,499 

'2I8 

276  186 

144,936 

120,695 

166  162 

112,807 

116,549 

5  2 

1,193 

473 

Value  onlj' 

2,115 

85,824 

976 

19,173 

20 

&1,421 

28 

'l85 

Value  only 

76,461 

54,064 

47,443 

24,701 

10,511 

119 

8,036 

1,934 

5,945 

14,041 

No.  No. 

£ 

£ 

3,441  5,143 

6,130 

6,737 

1,108  2,012 

1,770 

1,839 

803  229 

1,099 

216 

792  67 

2,008 

210 

162  1,619 

191 

2,944 

Value  only 

391,062 

341,297 

^oo,00U 

^OU,ooD 

38,044 

40,913 

16,102 

37,387 

14,286 

541 

10,341 

3,090 

10,284 

3,939 

8,740 

3,222 

7,108,683 

4.926.474 
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As  regards  the  present  year,  according  to  unrevised  general  figures  which 
are  issued  monthly  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  following  were  the  quantities 
and  values  of  the  imports  of  rubber  manufactures  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
November  30,  1922.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  show  a  decided  increase  over 
1921:— 

Eleven  Months  ended  November,  1922 
Quantity  Value 
No.  £ 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes   3,136,276  4,021,437 

Doz.  pairs 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes   104,275  213,859 

Other  sorts   Value  only  867,813 

£5,103,109 


Rubber  Tires 

(1)     AUTOMOBILE  OUTER  COVERS 

As  will  be  seen,  the  importation  of  tires  of  various  kinds  outdistances  that 
of  all  other  varieties  of  rubber  goods  combined. 

Although  British-made  tires  have  always  been  originally  fitted  to  most 
of  the  cars  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has,  almost  from  the  inception 
of  the  industry,  been  a  heavy  importation  of  foreign  tires  for  replacement  pur- 
poses. 

Before  the  war,  the  Dunlop  and  Michelin  companies  were  the  principal 
competitors,  another  important  rival  being  the  German-made  "  Continental  " 
tire,  where  several  of  the  American  and  other  European  brands  also  controlled 
a  certain  amount  of  business. 

During  the  war,  when  the  output  of  European  factories  was  almost  wholly 
diverted  to  military  requirements,  the  United  States  manufacturers  increased 
their  foothold  pretty  considerably,  and  among  those  which  achieved  popularity 
was  a  Canadian-made  tire,  the  Dominion,"  although  it  is  now  controlled  and 
sold  in  this  country  by  United  States  interests. 

Since  the  armistice,  the  Michelin  has,  however,  reassumed  its  ascendancy 
and  stands  by  itself,  it  being  estimated  that  the  Michelin  Company  at  present 
controls  some  60  per  cent  of  the  total  replacement  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 30  per  cent  of  which  is  shared  almost  equally  by  British  and  United  States 
makers.  It  is  repeated  that  British  tire  manufacturers  have  contracts  with 
British  car  makers  which  still  enable  them  to  supply  nearly  all  original  tires. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  annual  consumption  of  tires  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, the  total  number  of  licenses  for  motor-propelled  vehicles  issued  in  the 
year  1921  was  873,665.  This  of  course  includes  every  variety,  both  pleasure 
and  commercial,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  somewhere  about  300,000 
pleasure  motor  cars  in  use,  and  at  the  low  estimate  of  four  tires  a  year,  this 
would  represent  a  consumption  of  somewhere  about  1,200,000. 

The  tire  in  chief  demand  has  been  the  beaded  edge  of  metric  dimensions, 
which  authorities  estimate  is  used  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  in  comparison 
with  20  per  cent  for  the  straight  side  tire.  This  preference  has  been  a  handicap 
to  many  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tires,  whose 
output  is  chiefly  the  straight  side  tire. 

A  more  recent  development  is  the  popularity  of  the  new  cord  tire,  which 
has  so  affected  the  demand  for  the  old  fabric  variety  that  some  go  even  so  far 
as  t6  predict  that  it  will  supersede  the  latter  altogether  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two.  This  feature  is  also  detrimental  to  many  transatlantic  makers,  most 
of  whom  have  been  backward  in  adopting  the  cord  variety. 
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There  is  a  j^robability,  however,  that  the  position  will  be  materially 
altered  by  the  vigorous  advertising  campaign  which  the  Dunlop  Company  has 
now  inaugurated  in  favour  of  the  straight  side  cord  tire,  so  that  the  progress 
of  events  sliould  be  followed. 

A  furtlier  consideration  which  has  added  to  the  difficulties  'of  outside 
manufacturers  who  do  not  maintain  distributing  depots  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  licensing  system  in  vogue,  which  by  adopting  as  the  unit  a  tax  of  £1  per 
registered  horse-power,  has  been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  light,  and  in  many  cases  freak  cars,  which  require  a  great  diversity 
of  tire  sizes,  in  contrast  to  the  adoption  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
to  a  considerable  degree  elsewhere,  of  the  standardized  mass-production  car  by 
persons  possessing  slender  purses. 

While  on  this  subject  it  seems  useful  to  mention  that  the  815  by  ,  105  and 
the  820  by  120  mm.  arc  the  sizes  most  in  demand  in  this  country,  with  710  by 
90  mm.  and  7G0  by  90  mm.  for  light  cars.  The  765  by  105  mm.  is  also  popular. 
The  chief  straight  side  tire  is  the  32-inch  by  4i-inch,  followed  by  the  32-inch 
by  3A-inch  and  33-inch  by  4-inch. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  circumstances  already  narrated  show  the  necessity  of  branch  organiza- 
tion, and  the  urgency  of  this  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  whereby  the  bulk  of  tires  distributed  in  Great  Britain  are  consigned 
to  dealers  upon  the  "  sale  or  return "  system.  This  practically  means  the 
extension  of  organization  to  every  possible  channel  of  sale,  including  every 
village  public  garage. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

As  regards  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  forecast.  Although  the 
use  of  the  automobile  has  been  retarded  by  unfavourable  financial  and  trade 
conditions  wdiich  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past,  and  the  present  system  of 
licensing  is  another  deterrent,  it  is  certain  that  the  automobile  habit  is  increas- 
ing, if  at  a  lesser  rate  than  across  the  Atlantic.  For  this  reason  the  consump- 
tion of  tires  will  steadily  increase,  and  will  be  accelerated  by  the  return  of 
prosperous  times. 

The  Dunlop  Company  manufacture  upon  a  scale  which  outranges  any  of 
the  other  British  manufacturers,  because  they  specialize,  whereas  in  most  other 
cases  a  variety  of  other  products  is  turned  out  besides  tires,  and  the  fact  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  a  free  market  has  discouraged  development. 

As  regards  the  Dunlop  Company,  however,  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  the 
world's  tire  enterprises,  and  although  they  have  passed  through  very  bad  times, 
it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  new  management 
will  speedily  effect  improvements  regarding  quality  and  general  organization 
which  will  obliterate  the  past,  and  their  present  attitude  indicates  that  the 
company  intend  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  achieve  this  end.  Like  all 
British  companies,  they  have  suffered  from  the  dumping  of  foreign-made  tires 
upon  a  free  market,  and  although  there  is  no  indication  that  the  import  duty 
for  which  all  British  makers  have  been  agitating  is  likely  to  be  granted,  the 
restoration  of  manufacturing  facilities  and  the  steady  fall  in  wages  which  is 
taking  place  should  greatly  help  British  tire  manufacturers  in  their  effort  to 
hold  the  trade  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  hostile  tariffs  now^  practically 
close  many  European  markets  makes  the  retention  of  the  home  market  of  vital 
importance. 

Prices  have  already  fallen  substantially  from  the  war  levels,  and  are  still 
declining.  The  chairman  of  the  Dunlop  Company,  in  the  course  of  the  annual 
meeting  just  held,  stated  that  further  reductions  which  are  coming  into  force 
will  reduce  selling  prices  of  tires  to  little  above  the  pre-war  level. 
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It  is  known  that  very  large  quantities  of  American  tires  of  all  sizes  and 
qualities  were  thrown  on  to  this  market  within  the  past  year  or  so,  and  that 
large  stocks  of  these  are  still  unsold,  which  combined  with  the  drop  in  prices, 
has  caused  disastrous  results  to  the  shippers.  Indeed,  the  present  position  in 
the  rubber  products  trade  all  round  is  an  unfavourable  and  disappointing  one. 

While  for  these  reasons  the  outlook  for  Canadian  tires  is  uncertain,  it 
seems  pretty  clear  from  the  experience  of  the  Michelin  Company  that  there 
will  always  be  a  good  opening  for  a  high-class  tire,  provided  that  quality  is 
rigidly  maintained  and  an  enhghtened  policy  and  selling  organization  adoptea. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  repeated  that  satisfactory  results  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  establishment  of  a  resident  organization,  backed  up  by  clever 
advertising,  and  there  is  little  hope  for  the  manufacturer  who  plans  to  capture 
the  trade  through  a  manufacturer's  agent  or  similar  channel. 

(2)     MOTOR  CYCLE  OrTER  COVERS 

Another  result  of  the  system  of  taxation  by  horse-power  has  been  the 
substitution  of  the  motor  cycle  and  side  car  for  purposes  which,  across  the 
Atlantic,  are  filled  by  the  cheaper  grade  of  automobile,  and  in  1921  no  less 
than  355,000  motor  cycles,  many  of  them  fitted  with  sidecars,  were  registered 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  supplying  of  motor  cycle  tires  has  been 
almost  monopolized  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  and  consequently 
imports  have  been  c(5mparatively  small.  There  seems  no  sign  of  any  altera- 
tion in  the  source  of  supply,  so  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  demand  is  mainly 
confined  to  26-inch  by  2^-inch  and  26-inch  by  2J-inch  sizes. 

(3)     BICYCLE  OUTER  COVERS 

The  bicycle  appears  to  maintain  its  restored  popularity,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  are  between  1,250,000  and  1.500,000  in  use.  Practically  all  these  bicycles 
are  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  tires  are  also  British-made.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  tires  are  of  the  wired-on  tvpe,  and  the  most  common  size  is 
the  28-inch  by  l^-inch. 

(4)     IXXER  TUBES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Although  inner  tubes  are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent  for  replace- 
ment purposes,  the  demand,  as  far  as  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  are  con- 
cerned, is  almost  exclusively  for  the  red  tube,  and  there  is  little  sale  for  the 
grey  variety,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States.  Bicycle  inner 
tubes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nearly  always  grey  in  colour. 

(5)     SOLID  TIRES 

In  contrast  to  the  pleasure  vehicle  trade,  the  solid  tires  used  in  this  country 
are  mainly  home-manufactured.  Previous  to  the  war,  the  German  "  Con- 
tinental "  Company  participated  very  largely  in  this  business,  and  now  that 
they  have  recommenced  operations,  it  seems  likely  that  a  determined  effort  will 
be  made  to  retrieve  the  position  which  they  lost  during  the  war.  At  the 
moment,  however,  this  trade  is  mainly  held  by  the  Dunlop  and  Macintosh  tires, 
the  quality  of  both  of  which  is  highly  regarded. 

The  range  of  sizes  in  use  and  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  country 
have  rendered  competition  from  across  the  Atlantic  difficult,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  manufacturing  specially  for  this  market.  Moreover,  prices  have  been 
demoralized, 'resulting  from  the  indiscriminate  selling  of  huge  stocks  of  war 
surpluses. 
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It  is  wiMthy  of  iu)to  that  solid  tiros  arc  used  here  in  the  cases  of  many 
vehicles  which  in  America  would  be  fitted  with  large  pneumatic  tires,  a  condi- 
tion partly  due  to  the  better  surface  of  the  roads.  Still  there  is  some  use  of 
pneumatics,  althouj^h  it  probably  does  not  exceed  15  to  20  per  cent.  In  such 
instances,  however,  tliere  is  a  very  general  custom  of  preferring  two  ordinary 
pneumatic  tires  on  eai'h  rear  wheel  to  the  single  tire  of  larger  dimensions  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Rubber  Footwear 

(1)    CANVAS  RUBBER  SHOES 

The  outstaiuling  demand  in  footwear  is  for  the  canvas  rubber-soled  shoe 
for  sports  purposes,  and  mainjy  for  the  light  and  cheap  variety  known  in  this 
country  as  the  "  Plimsoll."  The  production  of  these  is  an  important  British 
industry,  and  while  considerable  quantities  have  always  been  imported,  exports 
of  British-made  shoes  have  generally  exceeded  the  imports. 

It  will  be  known  that  during  and  after  the  war  Canada  worked  up  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  rubber  shoes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  this  consisted 
largely  of  specialties,  it  was  anticipated  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  business 
could  be  retained. 

The  gradual  decline  in  prices,  combined  with  a  falling  off  in  demand,  and 
supplemented  by  the  price-cutting  fight  previously  referred  to,  has,  however, 
disappointed  these  hopes,  at  least  temporarily.  As  rubber  shoes  generally  form 
a  line  in  which  the  British  manufacturer  is  well  equipped  for  meeting  competi- 
tion, it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  trade  in  the  imported  article  may  again 
become  profitable,  but  in  any  case  opportunities  are  likely  to  be  confined  to 
the  higher  grades  of  rubber-soled  shoes.  Incidentally,  this  necessitates  the 
manufacture  of  the  special  shapes  required  in  this  country. 

(2)    RUBBERS  AND  OVERSHOES 

Anotlier  direction  in  which  Canadian  prospects  for  participation  were  con- 
sidered good  was  in  rubber  overshoes  and  similar  footwear. 

During  the  war,  the  Dominion  supplied  large  consignments  of  hipboots  and 
other  footwear,  and  it  w^as  confidently  anticipated  that  the  practical  proof  of 
tlie  protective  value  of  the  rubber  footwear  experienced  by  the  troops  in  France 
and  Flanders  would  result  in  a  heavy  and  permanent  increase  in  its  use  among 
civilians.  This  hope,  however,  has  so  far  failed  to  materialize,  because  every 
winter  since  the  war  has  been  practically  snowless  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  understood  that  heavy  stocks  accumulated  to  meet  the  expected 
demand  are  mostly  quietly  perishing.  For  some  reason,  the  man  in  the  street 
has  never  taken  kindly  to  overshoes,  there  being  an  idea  that  they  are  cumber- 
some and  insanitary. 

(3)    RUBBER  HEELS  AND  SOLES 

Upon  the  other  hand,  among  the  general  public,  there  has  been  a  general 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  rubber  heel  and  sole,  which  is  almost  exclusively  fi. 
British  product.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  enemy  in  this 
climate  is  the  damp  and  not  the  snow,  apart  from  the  greater  cheapness  and 
durability  of  the  rubber  sole  and  heel. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

This  designation  covers  a  considerable  variety  of  rubber  products,  and  as 
no  separate  United  Kingdom  import  returns  are  kept,  except  in  the  case  of 
tubing,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  idea  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  particular 
items.  As  those  most  in  demand  are  manufactured  in  the  country  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  it  is  to  be  judged  that  outside  contributions  in  many  cases  are 
small. 
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For  instance,  the  use  of  garden  hose  alone  is  so  general  than  the  quantity 
of  rubber  piping  of  all  kinds  in  use  must  attain  a  big  total,  of  which  imports, 
which  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  United  States,  can  only  be  a  small  propor- 
tion. In  view,  moreover,  of  the  variety  of  kinds  and  sizes  in  demand,  outside 
manufacturers  would  have  to  carry  stocks  in  this  country. 

Rubber  belting  is  much  less  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  attempts  to  supplant  leather  and  balata  have  so  far  achieved 
little.  As  matters  stand.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  can  advantageously 
supply  any  that  is  required. 

Home  producers  also  hold  a  strong  position  in  the  provision  of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  rubber  packing  which  are  used  in  the  engineering  trades. 

Rubber  Apparel 

As  regards  apparel,  which,  it  has  already  been  stated,  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Great  Britain's  rubber  industrial  output,  it  suffices  to  state  that 
waterproof  clothing  is  a  line  in  which  British  manufacturers  have  always  stood 
supreme,  and  in  which  moreover  they  do  a  large  export  trade,  and  under  these 
circumstances  imports  of  foreign-made  goods,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are 
absolutely  insignificant. 

Miscellaneous  Rubber  Manufactures 

While  the  use  of  domestic  and  sanitary  rubber  goods  is  much  less  general 
than  across  the  Atlantic,  their  popularitj^  is  spreading,  and  it  is  probably  in  this 
direction,  and  in  specialties,  that  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  exist,  more  especially  as  business  in  such  lines  can  be  secured  at 
much  less  outlay. 

Rubber  gloves,  for  instance,  is  a  line  which  is  so  far  chiefly  imported,  and 
although  competition  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  is  keen,  certain  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  rubber  gloves  have  been  marketed  here.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  a  fair  value  of  rubber  toys  is  imported. 

*  While  the  production  is  understood  to  be  increasing  in  this  country,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  surgical  rubber  goods  used  are  known  to  be  of  outside  produc- 
tion, France  and  the  United  States  being  important  contributors. 

A  commodity,  the  use  of  which  has  increased  enormously  in  recent  years,  is 
the  rubber  hot-water  bottle,  which  has  now  in  the  case  of  many  people  become 
an  indispensable  companion  and  is  gradually  superseding  the  earthenware  foot- 
warmer.  At  one  time  these  rubber  bottles  were  mainly  of  foreign  make,  but  the 
manufacture  of  hot-water  bottles  of  the  most  satisfactory  quality  is  now  being 
conducted  in  Great  Britain  upon  a  very  considerable  scale. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  production  of  rubber  and  its  conse- 
quent cheapness  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  marked  extension  of  the  use  of 
rubber  goods,  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound  to  participate,  more 
especially  because  it  is  so  heavily  financially  identified  with  the  raw  rubber 
industry  and  consequently  interested  in  increasing  the  use  of  the  crude  material. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  already  an  important  domestic  production  in 
most  varieties  of  rubber  manufactures,  and  home  manufacturers  will  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  development  of  any  opportunities  which  occur. 

For  this  reason,  and  others  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report,  competition 
is  sure  to  remain  extremely  active,  and  any  Canadian  manufacturer  who  sets 
his  eyes  on  the  large  consuming  capacity  of  a  population  such  as  these  islands 
contain  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  perfected  organization  which  successful 
rivals  have  found  indispensable,  and  moreover  be  prepared  to  find  that  the 
organization,  combined  with  missionary  work  and  propaganda,  will  be  a  some- 
what expensive  item. 
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1)K>IA\D    FOR    BONES    IN  GERMANY 

TuAnE  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg.  Docoinbcr  20,  1922. — During  the  last  few  weeks  a  keen  demand 
has  arisen  in  Hamburg  for  bones.  This  demand  has  originated  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  tooth-brushes,  buttons,  etc.,  who  are  reported  to  have  been  buying 
freely  from  the  dealers,  the  latter  obtaining  their  supplies  from  brokers  and 
agents  in  Hamburg.  The  bones  in  chief  demand  are  flat  and  round  shank 
bones.  Flat  shank  bones,  weight  50  pounds  or  more  per  100  pieces,  can  be 
sold  for  about  S93  a  ton,  ex  free  port  Hamburg,  while  round  shank  bones, 
weight  58  to  60  pounds  per  100  pieces,  fetch  from  $148  to  $162  a  ton  according 
to  quality.  Side  bones  bring  about  the  same  prices  as  round  bones,  but  are 
not  sold  in  as  large  quantities,  while  other  bones  such  as  thighs,  blades,  cannons, 
etc.,  are  not  in  very  great  demand. 

Bones  are  mostly  shipped  to  Hamburg  on  consignment,  shipments  of 
around  200  tons  being  quite  frequent.  The  large  exporters  from  North  and 
South  America  usually  have  agents  in  Hamburg,  who  advise  regarding  the 
sending  of  consignments.  The  goods  are  often  sold,  however,  to  the  dealers 
by  brokers,  who  receive  the  customary  commission  of  one  or  two  per  cent. 
Sales  are  usually  effected  in  carload  lots  of  5  or  10  tons.  The  goods  are  sold 
ex  free  port,  Hamburg;  gross  for  net,  delivered  weight;  payment  by  first- 
class  bank  cheque  on  London  against  delivery.  The  buyer  has  therefore  to 
arrange  for  the  import  license  and  all  details  regarding  shipment  into  the 
interior. 

Large  shippers,  such  as  certain  of  the  leading  packing  companies  whose 
brands  have  become  well  known,  can  sell  for  shipment,  cash  against  documents 
on  arrival  Hamburg,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  confidence  has  been  estab- 
lished and  the  buyers  know  that  the  goods  will  be  up  to  "  fair  average  quality  " 
as  ordered.  New  shippers  can  only  do  business  on  a  consignment  basis,  the 
goods  being  shipped  to  the  free  port,  consigned  to  agents  or  entrusted  to  a 
bank,  sales  being  arranged  through  Hamburg  brokers. 

Bones  are  shipped  to  Hamburg  chiefly  from  Monte.  Video,  the  Argentine, 
and  the  United  States.  Few  direct  shipments  have  been  received  from  Canada, 
but  brokers  state  that  Canadian  bones  are  being  received  in  Hamburg  through 
English  houses.  Unbleached  bones  without  the  knuckles  off,  being  practically 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the  slaughter-house,  are  imported  from 
Havana  and  sold  for  low  prices.  From  Canada  only  cut  and  bleached  bones 
could  be  imported,  and  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  bones  fulfil 
the  trade  requirements  as  regards  weight  and  absence  of  yellow  spots.  The 
knuckles  are  imported  separately  for  glue-making.  Bones  are  usually  shipped 
from  North  America  packed  in  sacks. 


IMPLEMENTS  IN  DEMAND  IN  THE  KENYA  COLONY 

The  market  for  farm  implements  in  Kenya  Colony,  British  East  Africa, 
is  becoming  increasingly  important,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  implements  used  in  the  colony  increased  approximately  25  per  cent  in  1921, 
as  compared  with  1920.  The  actual  number  of  implements  in  the  colony  is  not 
yet  large,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  a  considerable  increase.  At  the  end  of 
1921  there  were  in  Kenya  800  ploughs,  1,770  harrows,  2,600  cultivators,  450 
drills  and  seeders,  165  harvesting  machines,  63  threshers,  400  corn  shellers,  200 
gas  engines,  131  tractors,  and  a  variety  of  farm  vehicles  and  dairy  appliances. 
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TRADE  AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  sends  the 
following  cable  descriptive  of  business  and  financial  conditions  in  Australia: — 

Trade  conditions  throughout  Australia  in  1922  were  much  more  normal 
than  in  the  preceding  two  years,  the  importing  boom  of  1921  having  caused 
abnormal  value  of  importations  for  that  period.  During  1921-22  importations 
dropped  by  over  60  millions  sterling  in  comparison  with  previous  year,  but 
latterly  importations  are  showing  substantial  increases,  which  are  reflected  in 
customs  revenue  for  six  months  ended  December  30,  which  was  £16,459,000 — 
an  increase  of  nearly  £3,400,000  on  previous  similar  period.  The  feature  of 
last  year's  trading  has  been  the  rather  unexpected  realization  of  accumulated 
wool  stocks  in  England  and  the  high  prices  ruling  at  wool  sales  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  have  sent  expert  delegation 
to  England  to  assist  by  organized  propaganda  in  extending  the  markets  for 
canned  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  probable  delegation  will  visit  Canada  on  return 
journey,  particularly  in  the  interests  of  the  export  trade  in  Australian  currants 
and  raisins.  Despite  appeals  to  Arbitration  Court  and  renewed  conferences 
with  unions,  prospects  unfavourable  for  early  resumption  of  Newcastle  Steel 
Plant,  although  some  subsidiary  industries  are  reopening  with  full  supplies  of 
imported  raw  materials.  After  generous  December  rainfall,  climatic  conditions 
generally  excellent,  and  hopes  are  entertained  for  remunerative  prices  for  meat 
exports.  Domestic  flour  mills  fully  engaged  with  exports  chiefly  to  Egypt, 
otherwise  wheat  and  flour  trade  without  animation.  Financial  position  strong 
with  abnormal  accumulations  of  Australian  funds  in  London.  Trading  out- 
look for  1923  quite  up  to  normal. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney  November  23,  1922. — ^Although  the  near  approach  of  the  usual 
Christmas  trade  has  given  some  impetus  to  business,  generally  speaking  it  may 
be  said  that  trade  is  very  dull. 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  chief 
of  which  is  no  doubt  the  near  approach  of  the  elections  for  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.  The  shipping  trade  of  Australia  is  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and 
at  no  port  is  it  more  noticeable  than  at  Sydney  where  a  large  number  of 
steamers  are  laid  up.  The  laying  up  of  these  steamers  at  that  port  is  not, 
however,  due  to  any  special  dulness  in  trade  at  Sydney  over  that  of  other 
Australian  ports,  but  rather  to  its  central  position,  safe  and  convenient  anchor- 
ages, and  other  facilities.  Shipping  authorities  freely  assert  that  the  tonnage 
laid  up  at  present  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  period. 

Drought  conditions  continue  to  prevail  throughout  the  state  and  are 
seriously  cramping  trade. 

Shale  Oil  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

Oil-bearing  shale  of  a  very  high  quality  is  found  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.  The  shale  occurs  in  the  same  manner  as 
seam  coal,  but  the  deposits  are  confined  to  smaller  areas,  the  seams  varying 
in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  6  feet.    Frequently  the  upper  and  lower 
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portions  of  the  seams  are  eoniposed  of  bituminous  coal,  the  kerosene  shale  being 
oontincd  to  the  central  band.  The  shale  is  really  torbanite  or  cannel  coal, 
similar  to  the  boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  volatile  hydro-carbon.  The  richest  shale  yet  discovered  yields 
about  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  or  about  15,400  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  shale  is  suitable  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  overseas  and  to  the  adjoining 
states  for  that  purpose.  For  many  years  oil  has  been  extracted  by  several 
large  works  operating  in  this  state,  but  the  high  cost  of  labour  has  made  its 
production  almost  prohibitive  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  oil  imported 
from  abroad. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  locally  produced  material,  the  Common- 
wealth Government  in  1917  passed  an  act  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  on  shale 
oil  produced  in  Australia.  This  act  expired  recently,  and  a  fresh  act  was  passed 
by  Parliament  extending  the  system  for  another  year,  and  at  the  same  time, 
increasing  the  Government  payment  from  2^  pence  to  3^  pence  per  gallon.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  bounty  for  the  year  will  amount  to 
£74,000. 

Import  and  Export  of  Timber,  New  South  Wales 

The  total  value  of  timber  imported  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  was 
£1,478,171,  included  in  which  was  110,224,800  super  feet  of  rough  dressed  and 
undressed  (mainly  softwood  timber),  valued  at  £1,457,521.  The  value  of  timber 
exported  was  £354,857,  included  in  which  was  20,398,200  super  feet  of  undressed, 
dressed,  and  log  timber  (mainly  hardwood),  valued  at  £354,894.  The  bulk  of 
the  timber  exported  consisted  of  piles  suitable  for  wharfage  purposes.  These 
piles  are  cut  from  the  species  known  as  the  turpentine  tree  (Syncarpia  lauri- 
folia),  the  timber  being  of  a  dark  undecided  brown  colour,  tough,  hard,  and 
close  grained,  and  in  texture  and  grain  not  unlike  Ironbark,  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  durable  woods  grown  in  Australia.  Specially  used  for  piles,  it  is 
able  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  marine  teredo  and  is  generally  driven  with  the 
bark  on,  the  inner  layer  containing  a  resin  not  relished  by  animal  life.  Instances 
are  known  where  the  piles  have  lasted  in  salt  water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
undamaged. 

Softwood  Imports  into  New  South  Wales 

The  imports  of  softwoods  into  New  South  Wales,  amounting  as  they  do 
to  the  value  of  £1,478,000,  prove  conclusively  that  the  supply  of  naturally 
grown  softwoods  is  a  small  one,  and  nothing  but  a  vigorous  policy  of  afforesta- 
tion will  enable  future  needs  to  be  supplied.  So  far  very  little  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  and  it  can  be  safely  premised  that  the  imports  of  softwoods 
will  not  decrease  for  many  years,  but  on  the  other  hand,  with  increasing  popula- 
tion and  the  consequent  greater  demand,  are  more  likely  to  increase.  Soil 
conditions  are,  however,  suited  for  the  growth  of  high-class  softwood  timber. 

Paper-making  Tests  in  Australia 

Tests  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Australian  Bureau  of  Science  and 
Indiistry  in  order  to  ascertain  the  suitability  of  Australian  timbers  and  pulp 
for  paper-making.  Samples  of  printing  paper  made  from  Karri  mill  waste  pulp 
(70  per  cent)  and  imported  sulphate  pulp  (30  per  cent)  have  recently  been 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation.  These  samples,  it  is  stated,  show  that 
a  printing  paper  suitable  for  many  purposes  may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of 
the  pulps  referred  to.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  pulp  to 
run  on  the  machine,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  operations,  a 
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suitable  paper  may  be  made  by  modifying  the  preliminary  treatment,  and  this 
view  is  to  be  tested  by  further  experiments.  Similar  experiments  are  to  be 
carried  out  using  a  number  of  other  timbers,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the 
probable  cost  of  production  of  the  pulp  and  its  paper-making  value. 

Export  of  Ratoon  Cotton  Prohibited 

The  Queensland  Government  has  definitely  decided  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  ratoon  cotton  (or  cotton  obtained  from  plants  more  than  one  year  old),  so 
far  as  its  export  to  England  is  concerned.  This  action  has  been  taken  in  view 
of  the  very  emphatic  advice  tendered  by  the  British  Cotton  Delegation  on  the 
subject.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  that  the  guarantee  price  of  5 J  pence  per 
pound  for  seed  cotton  of  good  quality  (guaranteed  conjointly  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  Queensland  Governments  up  to  1924),  shall  not  be  paid  for  ratoon 
cotton.  Ratoon  cotton  will  only  be  accepted  at  the  ginneries  at  the  growers' 
risk  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  price  based  on  realization. 

Stock  in  New  South  Wales 

According  to  the  latest  returns  issued  by  the  Stock  Department  of  the 
State,  there  were  34,776,075  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  on  June  30  last,  an 
increase  of  3,879,000  over  that  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921.  The  cast  of 
sheep  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  9,200,000.  Horses  number  525,431, 
a  decrease  of  7,363,  and  cattle  increased  to  3,250-,000,  an  increase  of  258,939. 

Season's  Record  Price  for  Wool,  New  South  Wales 

Competition  for  high-class  wools  is  still  very  animated,  and  a  record  price 
for  the  season  of  38^  pence  per  pound  was  established  last  week,  being  a  rise 
of  5^  pence  per  pound  on  the  previous  record  for  this  season.  The  wool  in 
question  was,  however,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  soft  handle,  and  light  and  free. 

Cotton  Mills  for  Sydney 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  company  which  has  been  established  at  Sydney 
for  some  years  and  uses  from  £200,000  to  £250,000  worth  of  imported  cotton 
yarn  a  year,  has  decided  to  erect  cotton  mills  in  that  city  with  a  plant  of  15,000 
spindles.  It  is  estimated  that  raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  £800,000  will  be  used 
per  annum,  much  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  Australian  grown. 


TRADE  OF  FIJI 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  total  trade  of  Fiji  during  1921 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  j^ear.  Imports  declined  from  £1,673,121 
to  £1,509,732,  while  exports  decreased  from  £2,896,448  to  £2,541,458,  the  value 
of  the  total  trade  thus  falling  from  £4,569,569  to  £4,051,190.  The  principal  items 
of  export  continued  to  be  sugar,  copra,  and  bananas.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
the  total  trade  of  the  colony  during  1921  was  with  British  Possessions,  chiefly 
Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  Only  8-6  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  was 
with  foreign  countries,  chiefly  the  United  States.  The  total  trade  of  the  colony 
with  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  5-78  per  cent  in  1920  to  13-19  per  cent 
in  1921;  that  with  British  Possessions  increased  from  77-19  per  cent  to  78  per 
cent;  and  that  with  foreign  countries  fell  from  16-68  per  cent  to  8-60  per  cent 
in  1921.  The  falling-off  in  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  copra  exported  from  Fiji  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom, 
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IRADi:   (ONDITIONS   IN   BRITISH  MALAYA  AND  THE 
NKTIIKRLANDS    EAST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 

SintiapiH-o.  November  24,  1922. — The  monthly  returns  of  imports  and 
exports  for  l^ritish  Mnlaya  for  October  show  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
vahie  of  $10,290,073,  while  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $697,610  is  recorded. 

Rubber  shipments  show  an  increase  from  453,199  centals  to  over  600,000 
centals,  the  difference  in  value  in  these  quantities  being  represented  by 
$0,212,398.  Tin  exports  also  show  an  increase,  from  86,222  pikuls  (1  pikul= 
133^  lbs.)  to  99,845  pikuls,  the  value  being  correspondingly  high.  Preserved 
jMueapple  shipments,  owing  to  the  close  of  the  season  for  the  last  crop,  have 
again  fallen  and  are  the  lowest  on  record  for  this  year,  the  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  month  in  question  being  $105,128;  as  compared  with  the  highest  record 
for  the  present  year,  the  month  of  May,  there  is  a  drop  of  $1,386,717. 

Canada  bought  fair  quantities  of  rubber,  preserved  pineapples,  tapioca, 
peppers  and  rattans. 

The  imports  into  British  Malaya  for  the  month  of  October,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  show  a  decrease  of  $2,981,879  on 
tlie  total  value.  Declines  are  recorded  on  items  connected  with  food  and  drink 
and  on  manufactured  goods,  but  an  increase  on  raw  materials  is  shown. 

Siam 

The  economic  situation  is  still  improving  in  Siam.  During  October  imports 
totalled  only  9,431,057  ticals  (1  tical  =  2s.  Id.),  a  decrease  of  123,128  ticals  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month,  while  the  exports  exceeded  those  of  Sep- 
tember by  2,962,051  ticals. 

Rice  exports  during  the  same  month  amounted  to  1,719,107  pikuls  as 
compared  with  1,291,380  for  the  preceding  month.  The  exports  of  teak  are 
much  lower  than  for  the  same  period  in  1921. 

The  tender  for  ten  locomotives,  tenders  and  spare  parts  for  Bangkok  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Societe  de  Construction  des  Batignolles  of  Paris,  at 
the  total  price  of  fr.  2,988,000. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

The  quantity  of  sterilized  milk  imported  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
was  more  than  double  that  of  1920,  the  United  States  supplying  a  very  large 
percentage.  Australia  increased  her  supplies,  but  the  United  States  still  main- 
tained first  place.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  heading  of 
"preserved  fish,"  Canada  appears  for  the  first  time;  the  imports  being  to  the 
amount  of  39,000  kilogrammes. 

All  industries  are  affected  by  the  business  depression;  shipbuilding  yards 
felt  the  competition  for  the  first  time  of  Hongkong  and  Germany. 

Many  factories  had  been  planned,  one  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
bottles  and  another  for  acetic  acid,  but  these  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
time  being,  although  it  has  been  decided  to  build  a  sulphuric  acid  factory.  A 
textile  factory  is  to  be  erected  in  Java  in  the  near  future,  and  there  are  also 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  barrel  factory  and  an  up-to-date  veneer  furniture 
factor^^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  in  an  early 
>tage  of  industrial  development,  and  the  critical  years  after  the  war  have 
greatly  hindered  progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  believed  that  the  next  few 
years  will  show  much  progress  in  the  electro-metallic  industry,  which  is  chiefly 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  manures,  zinc  ores  and  sulphuric  acid. 
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13.  GLASSWARE 

(a)  Glass  Bottles. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                        £  125  4         £  9,390  38 

United  States                                                                              1,513  50           10,463  41 

Canada                                                                                       1,217  39            1,783  7 

Germany                                                                                             30  fractional       1,621  7 


The  retail  price  of  bottles  is  high,  and  cheap  German  supplies  are  beginning 
to  come  in.  Of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1921,  about  £6,500 
represents  supplies  for  Government  departments.  Canada's  proportion  of  this 
trade  is  still  small,  but  gives  promise  of  increase  in  1922. 

(b)  Glassware,  n.o.p. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                       £  7,565         22  £629  78 

United  States                                                                             24,486         74  167  20 

Canada                                                                                         284          1  7  fractional 


The  figures  for  1920  include  lamps,  chimneys,  and  every  kind  of  glassware 
except  bottles;  while  those  for  1921  cover  only  cut  and  etched  glassware  (for 
which  there  is  but  a  small  demand) — hence  the  discrepancy.  The  imports  of 
chimneys  and  table  glassware  in  1921  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  bottles 
(a),  but  are  not  differentiated  in  the  customs  returns.  Canadian  glass  lighting 
fixtures  sell  well,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  thermos  flasks. 


14.  HARDWARE 

(a)  Bags  and  Trunks. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                        £1,878         22  £1,157  36 

United  States                                                                              4.368         49  1,044  33 

Canada                                                                                       2,236         27  875  27 


The  business  available  in  goods  of  this  description  is  not  large,  but  Canada's 
share  of  it  could  be  increased  by  energetic  salesmanship.  Cheap  lines  are  most 
in  demand,  but  these  encounter  a  certain  amount  of  competition  from  locally 
manufactured  articles.   The  wicker  suitcase  is  very  popular. 


(b)  Cordage. 

1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £16,248         52  £6,491  42 

United  States   10,098         30  3,562  23 

Canada   3,131         10  1,523  10 

Cayman  Islands   2,448  7  3,620  24 


Of  the  imports  during  1921  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Government  supplies 
accounted  for  about  £900,  and  that  country  was  the  chief  supplier  in  both  years. 
A  cheaper  grade  of  rope  is  manufactured  in  the  Cayman  Islands,  a  dependency 
of  Jamaica,  and  is  imported  for  use  on  small  schooners  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

(c)  Artisans'  Tools. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                       £10,602  19         £  8,036  36 

United  States                                                                             41,881  80          12,941  62 

Canada                                                                                          Ill  fractional        314  1 


Although  the  United  States  percentage  declined  considerably  in  1921,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  bulk  of  the 
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imports  rcinaineil  Americnn,  mainly  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Jamaican 
importers  as  a  rule  buy  through  indent  agents  in  London  and  New  York,  but 
few,  if  any,  of  them  have  Canadian  buying  connections.  Hence  Canada's  share 
of  this  business  is  at  present  neghgible. 

(d)  Gas  Fixtures. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

UnitcHl  KuiKdom                                                                     £8.727        71  £6,657  64 

Unittxl  States                                                                             3,327         27  742  7 

Cnnniia                                                                                         159  fractional  2,945  29 


Practically  the  only  imi:)ortcr  of  gas  fixtures  in  Jamaica  is  the  Kingston 
Oeneriil  Commissioners,  an  official  body  which  has  charge  of  the  lighting  of  the 
cajMtal;  they  of  course  buy  from  British  sources  whenever  possible.  In  the  past 
they  have  obtained  their  supplies  of  gas  mantles  and  other  fittings  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  can  get  a  share  of  their  business  by 
quoting  competitive  prices  and  supplying  articles  which  conform  to  local  require- 
ments. 

fe)  Paints  and  Varnishes. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                       £21.580  50         £12,294  50 

United  States                                                                            19,679  41            7,623  32 

Canada                                                                                      4,024  9            1,410  fractional 


Standard  British  paints  and  varnishes  occupy  a  strong  position  in  this  field, 
because  of  their  recognized  excellence  of  quality;  American  lines  are  less 
popular.  The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  this  business  to  Canada  is  a  question 
of  price,  qualit}^,  and  salesmanship.  There  is  a  good  market  for  kalsomines  and 
distempers,  and  an  energetic  agent  should  be  able  to  show  good  results  in  this 
line.  A  considerable  amount  of  building  is  now  in  progress  in  the  colony,  and 
the  market  is  far  more  promising  than  it  was  in  1920  and  1921.  Liquid  veneer 
is  in  good  demand,  and  business  could  be  developed  in  decorative  plasters. 
There  is,  however,  practically  no  sale  for  waxes  or  white  lead,  and  only  small 
quantities  of  linseed  oil  are  used. 

ff)  Iron  and  Steel,  n.o.p. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                   £20,547        27  £58,006  71 

United  States                                                                         44,080        59  19,100  24 

Canada                                                                                       8,749         11  4,090  5 


The  imports  under  this  head  comprised  manufactures  of  every  kind  not 
included  in  any  other  category;  such  manufactures  are  not  specified  in  the 
customs  returns.  In  1921  there  was  a  large  diversion  of  trade  under  this  head 
from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  Canada  lost  ground.  As 
previously  noted,  Canada  suffers  in  this  regard  from  a  lack  of  buying  connec- 
tions. 

fg)  Iron  and  Steel  Bars. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                   £39,273  17        £19,973  21 

United  States                                                                           155,245  64          37,395  44 

Canada                                                                                 45,301  19          25,368  30 


These  imports  included  iron  bars,  steel  bars  and  sheets,  pig-iron  and  steel 
ingots.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1920,  roughly  £195,000  represents  supplies  for 
the  railway,  purchased  by  the  Government;  in  1921  similar  purchases  were 
made  to  the  extent  of  about  £73,000.  In  the  former  year  Canada  supplied 
£39,000  worth  of  these  railway  materials,  and  in  the  latter  £23,000.  Apart  from 
Government  requirements,  the  market  for  such  products  is  limited,  as  Jamaica 
possesses  very  few  manufacturing  industries. 
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(h)  Iron,  Galvanized. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                        £9,381  51         £15,356  69 

United  States                                                                          9,117  49           7,436  31 

Canada                                                                                        Nil  Nil 


Jamaica's  purchases  of  galvanized  iron  in  both  years  consisted  of  corru- 
gated sheets  for  use  in  roofing.  There  is  a  large  and  steady  demand  for  this 
product  in  the  colony,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  would  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  bid  for  a  share  of  this  business.  Taking  into  account  the  lower  prices 
which  prevailed  in  1921,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  during  that  year  far 
exceeded  in  quantity  those  of  1920;  this  is  the  result  of  renewed  activity  in  the 
building  trade  resulting  from  the  fall  in  prices  of  labour  and  materials. 

(i)  Nails,  Screws,  and  Rivets. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                    £  4,131         11  £1,244  13 

United  States                                                                         17,981         49  4,027  41 

Canada                                                                                      14,639         40  4,327  44 


The  sale  of  all  types  of  building  smallware  is  controlled  by  the  buying  con- 
nections in  London  and  New  York  of  the  handful  of  Jamaican  hardware 
importers.  However,  Canadian  prices  on  wire  nails  have  held  their  own  with 
American  offerings;  yet  much  more  could  be  done  if  the  Canadian  exporters 
would  pay  stricter  attention  to  this  and  other  West  Indian  fields  and  not  await 
the  casual  inquiries  from  their  agents.  In  this  latter  connection  the  regular 
quotations  of  American  houses  are  of  great  value  to  their  local  agents;  whereas 
Canadian  representatives  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  furnish  spot  prices  for 
immediate  shipment.  Canadian  exporters  of  nails,  screws,  rivets,  and  all  types 
of  small  hardware  would  do  well  to  adopt  a  system  of  regular  semi-monthly 
price  lists  designated  for  shipment  before  given  date.  Such  a  sales  method  would 
unquestionably  increase  their  share  of  this  business. 

(j)  Saddlery  and  Harness. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                    £23,451         77  £7,488  80 

United  States                                                                           7,724         23  1,764  20 

Canada                                                                                        4  fractional  Nil 


The  market  for  goods  of  this  class  is  comparatively  limited,  horse  and  mule 
transport  having  been  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  motor  car.  Englisn 
saddles  are  by  far  the  most  popular.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1920  included  supplies  for  the  police  and  military, 
although  such  supplies  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  customs  returns. 

(k)  Leather,  n.o.p. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                       £19,102         63  £5,621  60 

United  States                                                                             10,799         33  3,596  39 

Canada                                                                                         440          1  15  fractional 


The  above  returns  comprise  dressed  and  undressed  leather  and  leather 
manufactures  (except  boots,  shoes,  and  saddlery).  There  is  a  good  opening  for 
second-grade  sole  leathers,  and  smaller  supplies  of  uppers  and  kids,  but  British 
and  American  competition  is  keen  in  these  lines.  There  is  no  market  for  belting. 


(I)  Cutlery. 

1020  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                        £8,865         59  £5,947  62 

United  States                                                                              5,703         38  2,540  24 

Canada                                                                                          24  fractional  29  fractional 


Sheffield  and  Birmingham  supply  most  of  the  cutlery  imported  into  Jamaica. 
On  account  of  their  quality  and  reputation,  the  replacement  of  these  goods  by 
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any  other  is  oxtivnioly  iin])robal)le.  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  Canadian  cutlery  should  not  compete  with  American.  The  chief  difficulty, 
as  noteil  under  other  items,  is  the  lack  of  buying  connections  in  the  Dominion. 

( rn  )  Hardware,  n.o.p. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kingilom                                                                      £96,475  34         £46,618  44 

Vnttod  States                                                                           183,751  63          56,471  53 

Qmnda                                                                                      5,324  2           2,018  2 


These  imports  consisted  of  cash  registers,  casket  hardware,  typewriters, 
and  house,  office  and  store  furniture  of  iron  and  other  metal.  Steel  office  furni- 
ture is  in  fair  demand,  and  a  well-known  Canadian  line  has  lately  entered  the 
field,  competing  with  American  supplies  which  have  hitherto  controlled  the 
market.  Steel  beds  also  sell  well,  and  are  imported  very  largely  from  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  cheap  aluminium  and  tin  ware  in  mugs  and 
basins;  also  for  cheap  japanned,  enamelled  and  galvanized  ware,  kettles,  frying 
pans,  small  braziers,  ice  cream  freezers,  and  lawn  mowers.  American  gas  and 
kerosene  stoves  are  popular,  but  the  stove  most  in  demand  is  the  wood-burning 
type  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  make. 

Purchasing  Agents. — It  should  be  noted  that  the  hardware  trade  of  Jamaica 
is  controlled  by  four  or  five  large  importing  retailers,  who  obtain  their  supplies 
through  purchasing  agents  in  New  York  or  London.  The  hardware  merchant 
needs,  say,  small  quantities  of  fifty  different  lines  manufactured  by  thirty  firms 
abroad.  He  makes  up  one  order,  forwarding  it  to  his  agent,  and  in  due  course 
the  goods  arrive  in  one  shipment.  Obviously,  this  plan  is  far  more  advantageous 
to  the  hardware  merchant  than  separate  transactions  with  thirty  manufacturers 
in  England  or  the  United  States.  It  is  because  Jamaican  importers  have  no  such 
buying  connections  in  Canada  that  the  volume  of  Canadian  imports  under  this 
head  is  so  small.  The  chief  difficulty  of  Canadian  participation  in  this  indent 
business  is  that  Canada  is  a  limited  market  in  which  to  purchase.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  lines  manufactured  in  Canada  which  can  meet  any  competition, 
and  hardware  is  one  of  them.  The  organization  of  an  indent  business  may  not 
be  easy,  but  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 

15.  MACHINERY,  N.O.P. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                      £22,815         30  £57,943  47 

United  States                                                                            40,808         49  38,885  32 

Canada                                                                                     14,907         20  23,199  20 


This  item  includes  marine,  railway  and  tramway  appliances,  sewing  and 
printing  machines,  pumps,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  non-enumerated 
industrial  and  manufacturing  machinery.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  pumps, 
both  power  and  hand,  and  small  oil  engines  can  be  sold  in  small  quantities. 
Business  can  be  done  in  valves  and  similar  castings  for  sugar  machinery.  Very 
little  wood-working  and  metal-working  machinery  is  used,  and  there  is  no  market 
for  mining,  leather,  or  rubber-working  machinery.  An  opening  exists  for  road- 
making  machinery,  though  British  types  are  preferred  by  the  Government. 

16.    DRY  GOODS 

fa)  Musical  Instruments. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                                       £  1,870          8  £3.008  30 

United  States                                                                            19,016         89  5,568  55 

Canada                                                                                     859          2  783  1 


The  musical  instrument  most  in  demand  in  Jamaica  is  the  mouth  organ, 
which  has  an  enormous  sale.    Piano  requirements  are  limited,  but  gramaphoners 
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sell  well,  especially  the  cheap  types.  Church  organs  are  in  fair  demand.  Most 
of  this  trade  is  held  by  the  United  States,  but  latterly  German  organs  have  been 
coming  in.  A  cheap  Canadian  gramaphone  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  agent 
should  be  able  to  command  a  fair  share  of  the  business. 

(h)  Paper,  Printing. 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £  1,686  fractional  £5,936  22 

United  States   31,845         80  9,156  36 

Canada   4,379         11  10,525  40 


Newsprint  requirements  are  limited  in  Jamaica,  there  being  only  one  daily 
paper  in  the  island,  and  only  two  weeklies  of  any  importance.  Government 
supplies  are  drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  accounted  for  over  £5,000 
in  1921.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  substantial  increase  of  imports  from  Canada 
during  that  year. 

(c)  Paper,  Writing. 


1920  Percentage     1921  Percentage 

United  Kuigdom                                                                       £11,015  40         £24,079  65 

United  States                                                                                12,300  41            9,540  26 

Canada                                                                                       2,946  12            2,310  7 


This  business  is  returning  to  the  United  Kingdom  rapidly  because  of  the 
greater  diversity  of  British  offerings  and  the  ability  of  that  source  to  supply 
an  attractive  article  at  a  relatively  low  price.  Canadian  stationery  is  too  high 
in  quality  for  this  field  except  for  the  limited  requirements  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. There  is,  however,  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  sulphite  bond  in 
weights  from  16  to  24  pounds,  and  more  aggressive  effort  upon  the  part  of 
Canadian  paper  exporters  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  a  large  share  of  this 
business. 

(d)  Paper,  n.o.p. 

The  imports  under  this  heading  consist  of  wrapping  paper,  wallpaper,  oil 
paper,  corrugated  paper  cartons,  and  small  quantities  of  other  paper  products. 
For  wrapping  paper  Jamaica  has  returned  to  Holland,  securing  there  the  cheap 
straw  paper  which  monopolized  the  market  before  the  war.  It  is  probable  that 
not  only  the  Dutch  but  a  fair  proportion  of  the  British  imports  are  German  in 
origin.  Because  of  the  popularity  of  this  straw  paper,  Canadian  kraft  can  only 
command  a  small  sale. 

Wallpaper  is  comparatively  limited  due  to  the  insect  nuisance,  but  some- 
w^hat  larger  quantities  have  been  arriving  from  Germany  during  the  past  year. 
Several  British  offerings  of  wallpaper  have  been  noted,  but  they  have  been  too 
expensive  for  consideration.  It  is  questionable  if  any  amount  of  business 
awaits  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  commodity. 

THE  GERMAN  ZINC  SHORTAGE 

Holders  of  stocks  of  zinc  in  Germany  are  getting  very  nervous,  as  they  see 
no  prospects  of  renewing,  and  are  carrying  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  according  to 
Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.  The  upward  movement  of  prices  continues 
remarkable.  Thus,  while  the  price  on  January  1  this  year  was  2,075  marks  per 
220  pounds,  it  reached  4,485  marks  on  July  1  and  nearly  17,000  marks  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  we  notice  that  the  German  Zinc  Smelting  Association,  which  issues 
daily  quotations,  has  lately  declined  to  quote  any  price.  On  September  1  last 
the  German  expert  estimate  of  the  available  zinc  stocks  in  all  countries  was  to 
the  effect  that  scarcely  more  than  75,000  metric  tons  were  held  on  all  hands, 
a  figure  considerably  below  last  year's  estimate;  and  as  regards  the  total  zinc 
output  of  the  world  for  1922,  same  is,  according  to  a  German  estimate,  held  to 
be  only  about  392,000  tons. 
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CHINA  S    REQUIREMENTS    OF  BELTING 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

Shanghai,  Kovcmber  1,  1922. — The  manufacturing  industries  of  China — 
(^n^inoerinir  works,  foundries,  flour,  cotton,  silk  fabrics  and  other  mills — are 
steadily  expanding.  One  essential  requirement  of  all  these  industries  is  belt- 
ins;.  Until  recently  China  was  forced  to  import  all  her  requirements  and  as 
t!ie  import  figures  show  a  steady  increase,  to  keep  pace  with  her  industrial 
expansion,  Canadian  exporters  should  take  cognizance  of  this  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  Cliina  Maritime  Customs  Statistics  only  show  the 
importations  by  value  in  Haikwan  taels  and  not  in  quantities.  From  1910  to 
1920  the  imports  into  China  of  machine  belting  as  valued  in  Haikwan  taels 
h.ave  shown  ahuost  continuous  expansion.  In  1910  the  gross  imports  were 
valued  at  15().24G  Haikwan  taels,  in  1914  at  285,706,  in  1919  at  768,361,  in 
1920  at  1.540,432,  and  in  1921  at  1,144,698  Haikwan  taels.  In  1921  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  were:  United  States,  337,444  Haikwan  taels;  Great  BritaiPx, 
302.260;  and  Japan,  297,630  Haikwan  taels.  Canadian  exports  for  that  year 
were  valued  at  7,435  Haikwan  taels. 

To  allow  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  figures  given,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Haikwan  tael  for  the  years  stated  was  in  gold  at  the  average  sight  of 
exchanu^e  on  New  York  as  follows:  1910,  $0.66;  1914,  $0.67;  1919,  $1.39;  1920, 
S1.24;  and  1921,  $0.76. 

Imports  of  belting  from  Canada  to  China  are  very  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  which  have  developed  enor- 
mously within  the  past  few  years. 

TYPE  OF  BELTING  REQUIRED 

Leather  is  the  best  type  of  belting  for  China.  A  small  amount  of  canvas 
belting  is  used,  but  it  is  not  as  serviceable  as  the  leather  unless  it  is  oil-  or 
paint-filled.  Rubber-filled  belting  is  not  acceptable  as  through  climatic  condi- 
tions the  rubber  decomposes.  The  plain  canvas  belting  too  is  affected  by  the 
damp  climate  of  those  parts  of  China  wherein  the  factories  are  situated.  The 
dampness  in  some  way  affects  the  weave,  and  after  short  use  the  belting 
begins  to  fall  apart.  Rubber-filled  and  covered  belting  and  composition  belt- 
ings are  similarly  not  looked  upon  with  as  much  favour  as  the  leather.  Some 
factories  will  not  have  a  foot  of  it  on  their  pulleys.  Practically  all  the  demand 
is  now  for  leather  belting. 

The  leather  belting  varies  in  width  from  one  inch  to  eighteen  inches  and 
in  plies  from  two  to  ten.  As  a  rule  none  of  the  dealers  stock  belting  with  a 
greater  range  in  width  and  plies  than  that  outlined.  Natural  colour,  oil  dressed 
and  waterproof  meet  with  equal  favour,  but  the  latter  is  slightly  more  expensive 
and  so  is  precluded  from  selling  to  some  mills. 

PRICES  OF  BELTING 


In  the  early  part  of  this  year  an  agency  in  Shanghai  was  offering  American 
rubber  filled  and  covered  belting  at  the  following  prices: — 


Width 

Plies 

Per  foot 
$ 

Width 

Plies 

Per  foot 
$ 

Width 

Plies 

Per  foot 
$ 

1 

2 

0.16 

4 

5 

1.00 

9 

8 

3.38 

1 

3 

0.20 

4 

6 

1.40 

10 

8 

4.00 

li 

3 

0.30 

4i 

5 

1.20 

10 

10 

5.48 

2 

3 

0.24 

5 

5 

1.24 

11 

8 

4.50 

2 

4 

0.29 

5 

6 

1.47 

11 

10 

5.07 

2i 

4 

0.52 

6 

5 

1.40 

12 

8 

4.70 

3 

4 

0.57 

6 

6 

1.76 

12 

10 

5.53 

3 

5 

0.84 

6 

7 

2.03 

14 

8 

5.50 

3 

6 

0.97 

6 

8 

1.65 

16 

8 

6.08 

3i 

4 

0.77 

7 

6 

1.95 

18 

8 

6.58 

3i 

5 

0.90 

7 

8 

2.62 

18 

10 

7.38 

3i 

6 

1.24 

8 

6 

2.24 

4 

4 

0.93 

8 

8 

3.20 
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At  the  same  time  a  German  firm  were  offering  English  canvas  belting  at 
prices  20  per  cent  under  these  prices,  and  the  American  prices  have  now  dropped 
to  fully  20  per  cent  under  their  original  prices. 

On  August  1.  1922.  an  American  firm  were  offering  leather  belting  at  the 
following  prices: — 

Per  foot 

Single  waterproof  . .   Cut  rolls  G.  $0.23 

FuU  0.22 
10  rolls  and  over  for  indent  0.21 

Extra  hea^-^•  single,  natural  or  oil  dressed   Cut  rolls  G.  $0.21 

s  Full   "  0.19j 
10  rolls  or  noore  for  indent  0.18^ 

Extra  medium  singles   Cut  rolls  G.  $0.18| 

FuU     "  0.17i 
10  rolls  or  more  for  indent  0.16^ 
Other  ^des  of  singles  at  G.  $0.14.  G.  10.13,  G.  $0.12  and  G.  $0.12,  G.  $0.11,  G.  $0.10. 

These  prices  gave  the  firm  handling  this  particular  belting  a  margin  to 
cover  their  selling  expen.-es  and  a  profit  of  28  per  cent. 


COMPETITION   TO   BE  MET 

From  tlie  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  to  be  met  are  xeiy  low 
and  such  as  will  not  allow  any  sellers  in  the  market  other  than  those  who  are 
sufficiently  efficient  in  manufacturing,  and  low  enough  in  price,  to  lay  belting 
down  in  China  at  a  more  attractive  figure  for  equal  quality.  A  firm  of  belting 
manufacturers  has  been  established  in  China  recently,  and  it  is  off'ering  a  fair 
quality  of  leather  belting  at  about  one-third  the  American  prices.  This  is  due 
to  low  labour  costs  and  cheap  hides.  The  Germans  have  offered  belting  in  the 
past  month  at  what  has  been  considered  a  ridiculously  low  figure.  They,  how- 
ever, have  certain  concessions  and  working  arrangements  which  enable  them 
to  cut  in.  It  is  thought  the  Russian  Government  is  supplying  superior  hides 
at  a  ver}'  low  price  to  the  German  manufacturers,  and  that  some  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  them  as  to  profits.  The  new  German  belting  is  selling 
retail  at  about  10  per  cent  below  the  c.i.f.  cost  of  American  belting;  some  cheap 
source  of  leather  must  therefore  be  open  to  the  German  manufacturers.  This 
German  belting  is  of  exceptionally  good  qtiality.  and  not  once,  where  it  has 
been  tried  out.  has  there  been  detected  a  wave  or  belly  after  a  fair  trial.  Such 
competitive  prices  must  force  down  the  price  for  those  firms  who  wish  to  enter 
the  field. 

CONDITIONS  OF  S.\LE 

The  condition  of  sale  of  belting  to  the  mills  is  peculiar  inasmuch  as  there 
may  be  as  many  as  twenty  mills  controlled  by  one  firm  of  exporters  and 
importers.  The  control  is  exercised  either  through  the  purchase  of  stock  or 
interlocking  directorates.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  belting  is  made  through  the  firm  exercising  such  control.  Such  a  firm 
would  have  a  belting  agency  or  two,  and  as  a  result  the  buying  is  done  from 
that  agency  which  offers  the  better  belting  or  the  greater  profit  to  the  importer. 
If  on  the  other  hand  all  purchasing  is  done  by  the  mill  direct,  then  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  buying  should  be  done  from  that  agency  which  is  represented 
by  a  firm  in  China  to  which  the  mill  is  so  closely  allied.  If  belting  is  not  sold 
through  such  a  connection,  it  is  handled  independently  by  some  energetic 
importer  v.*ho  has  worked  up  a  strong  milling  clientele  either  through  friend 
pidgin  "  or  through  service. 

Of  these  two  selling  agencies,  the  latter  would  probably  be  of  more  benefit 
to  Canadian  exporters.  The  former  type  of  firm  has  usually  been  linked  up 
with  manufacturers  who  have  given  ver\-  good  ser^'ice  for  some  years.  Conse- 
quently, this  clientele  demand  the  make  of  belting  which  they  have  been  recom- 
mending and  selling  for  some  time.    For  them  to  press  a  new  make  in  opposi- 
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tiuii  to  tlK'ir  old  ai;ciui(>s  avouUI  be  contrary  to  their  best  policy,  and  as  a 
result  tlie  new  beltiiii;  would  not  go  as  well  as  if  it  were  handled  by  an  energetic 
independent  firm  which  has  to  sell  on  quality,  price  and  service. 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  China  for  Canadian  belting  manufacturers  if 
they  are  willing  to  olTer  an  equal  quality  of  belting  at  an  equal  or  better  price^ 
and  etiual.  if  not  better,  service,  if  they  are  to  compete  against  the  long- 
estabHshcd  hues  and  secure  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade. 

REGISTR AllON  OF  TRADE  MARKS  IN  CHINA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

Shanghai,  November  20,  1922. — Greater  interest  in  the  rights  of  manu- 
facturers possessing  trade  marks  or  chops  is  being  displayed  by  the  Peking 
Government  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Besides  the  central  office 
in  Poking  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
that  department  has  recently  opened  an  office  in  Shanghai  for  the  registra- 
tion of  trade  marks.  The  office  is  located  at  25  Jinkee  Road,  Shanghai.  Another 
Trade  Mark  Registration  Bureau  has  been  opened  at  Tientsin,  which  will  under- 
take the  registration  of  trade  marks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tientsin 
Maritime  Customs.  ^  The  opening  of  these  offices  wall  be  welcomed  by  Cana- 
dian exporters  selling  to  China,  as  through  them  and  the  British  Consulates 
a  certain  degree  of  protection  is  given. 

PROTECTION  AFFORDED  IN  CHINA 

By  international  treaties  and  under  reciprocal  arrangements  made  through 
the  system  of  extra  territoriality  which  obtains  in  China,  foreigners  are  guar- 
anteed protection  in  their  own  consulates  against  fellow  countrymen,  and  against 
certain  other  nationalities,  in  the  use  of  their  trade  marks.  Manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Denmark,  the  United  States, 
Portugal  and  the  Netherlands  have  their  trade  marks  protected  against  their 
fellow-countrymen  and  countrymen  of  the  group  of  countries  named,  through 
such  a  reciprocal  arrangement.  This  only  applies  when  such  trade  marks  or 
chops  are  registered  in  the  consulates  in  China  of  the  country  of  the  manu- 
facturer. No  such  reciprocal  arrangement  exists  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  although  some  agreement  has  been  come  to  betw^een  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

The  protection  afforded  by  these,  especially  as  betw^een  foreigners  of 
different  nationalities  in  China,  is  very  inadequate.  This  w^as  borne  out  in  the 
judgment  given  in  the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court  in  September,  1922.  In  an 
application  for  the  registration  of  the  silk  reeling  invention  Hofer,"  made 
by  Burkhardt,  Amidani  &  Co.,  judgment  was  given  that  "  there  are  no  provisions 
in  China  for  the  protection  and  registration  of  foreign  patents,  and  the  court 
has  no  power  to  grant  the  declaration  asked  for." 

Redress  w^ould  probably  be  given  if  the  infringers  of  a  patent  were  of  an}^ 
of  the  nationalities  of  the  group  given  above  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
their  consulate,  but  that  would  only  hold  true  if  the  patent  were  registered  in 
the  consulate  in  China  of  the  patentee  and  would  not  be  given  if  the  patentee 
were  outside  the  group,  or  if  the  one  to  infringe  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  powder  granted  through  the  system  of  extra  territoriality. 

Despite  the  many  loopholes  still  available  for  those  who  infringe  upon 
trade  marks,  chops  and  patents  in  China,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  action 
taken  by  the  Peking  Government  as  showing  an  awakening  of  interest,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  adequate  protection  will  be 
given  to  foreigners  in  China  in  this  matter. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 


Great  Britain 

British  Industries  Fair,  White  City,  London,  and  Castle  Bromwich  Aerodrome,  Birmingham — 

February  19  to  March  2,  1923.    Apply  to  British  Trade  Commissioners  in  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Winnipeg. 

Ideal  Homes  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  March  4th-17th,  1923.    Organized  by  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  130,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.G.  4. 

Brewers'  and  Allied  Trade  Exhibition — 

Industrial  Hall,  Edinburgh.    March  14-24th.    Organized  by  T.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Industrial  Hall,  Annen- 
dale  Street,  Edinburgh. 

International  Domestic  Economy  and  Trade  Exhibition — 

Hull,  April  20-May  5,  1923.    Apply:  Northern  Counties  Trades  Exhibitions,  Royal  Chambers,  Midland 
Street,  Hull. 

Other  Countries 

Belgian  Agricultural  Machinery  Exhibition— 

Brussels,  February  17-26,  1923.    Organized  by  Societe  Mecanique  et  d'Industrie  Agricole. 

Brussels  Motor  Cycle  and  Cycle  Exhibition — 

Palais  d'Egmont,  February  24-March  7,  1923.    Apply  to:  Secretariat  General,  64,  Rue  de  Enseignement , 
Brussels. 

Zagreb  Samples  Fair — 
March,  1923. 

Lyons  Spring  Fair — 
March  1-15,  1923. 

Prague  Sample  Fair — 

March   11-18,   1923.     Official   Representative   for   Great   Britain,   Mr.    J.    Sykora,   26,    Gloucester  Road, 
London,  N.W.  1. 

Barcelona  International  Samples  Fair — 

March  17-28.    Organizing  Committee,  Plaza  Antonio  Lopez  15,  Barcelona. 

Cologne  Samples  Fair — 
Spring,  1923. 

Milan  Samples  Fair — 
April,  1923. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department, 
Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Tenders 
Board,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

No.        Date  of  closing  Particulars. 

S.M.  March  27,  1923.  11  oil -switches  complete  with  current  transformers  and  operating  mechanism; 
148  10  control  panels  complete;    15  three-phase  air  brake  switches;   22  sets  of 

isolating   switches ;    6   sets   of   choke   coils ;    6   galvanized   steel   structures ; 
6  sets  spare  parts  as  specified.  Oil. 
S.M.        March  20,  1923.         110  galvanized  steel  transmission  line  towers,  complete  with  cross-arms,  ground- 
150  stubs,  and  accessories. 

S.M.        March  27,  1923.        6  three-phase  arresters;  6  sets  of  spares. 
149 

S.M.    ,     Feb.  27,  1923.  5,350  suspension  insulator-strings  complete  with  all  ironwork   for  attaching  to 

152  cross-ana  and  cable;   1,550  strain  insulator  strings  complete  with  all  iron- 

work for  attaching  to  cross-arm  and  cable;  240  tie-down  insulator  strings 
complete  with  all  ironwork  for  attaching  to  cross-arm  and  cable  clamp; 
2,000  complete  attachments  for  ground  wire. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  9,  1923 

The  Foreii:;!!  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
o.xchanges  iov  the  week  ending  January  9,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  2  are  also  gi\en  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Jan.  2, 

Jan.  9, 

Parity 

1923. 

1923. 

1 .00 

$4.86 

$4.6941 

.(54 .  o7oi 

^• 

.193 

.0749 

.0677 

^* 

.193 

.0527 

.0489 

^• 

.402 

.3986 

.3981 

^• 

.193 

.0688 

.0619 

.193 

.1594 

.1581 

^• 

1.08 

.0505 

.0502 

^• 

.193 

.1898 

.1903 

^• 

.238 

.000142 

.000092 

^• 

.193 

.0118 

.0125 

^• 

.268 

.1917 

.1881 

^• 

.268 

.2732 

.2709 

^- 

.268 

.2086 

.2042 

.498 

.4950 

.4926 

 R. 

1.' 

2s. 

.3182 

.3166 

 $ 

$1.00 

I  .XJIVO 

1 . UUOO 

 $ 

1; 

.498 

.4937 

.4988 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3851 

.3782 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1187 

.1130 

 Lei 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.6979 

4.6822 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

.9806— .9831 

.9770—. 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China  . .  . 

 Tael 

.708 

.7249 

.7275 

.402 

»  .3952 

.3933 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  1 

.567 

.5556 

.5529 

TRADE 

INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there 
have  been  received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  name^ 
of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only 
by  those  specially  interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to: 
"  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  tpie  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Sher- 
brooke,  ]\Iontreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria; 
and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener 
(Ont.). 

Cereals 

960.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  R'otterdam  are  interested  in  representing 
a  large  Canadian  exporter  of  Manitoba  wheat  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

961.  Wheat. — A  commission  firm  in  Amsterdam  wish  to  hear  from  exporters  of  Mani- 
toba wheat  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

962.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Rotterdam  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  Manitoba  wheat  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 
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963.  Wheat. — Canadian  concerns  wishing  to  develop  a  trade  in  wJieat  in  Holland  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  importers  in  Rotterdam. 

964.  Wheat. — A  Dutch  firm  with  good  connections  in  various  parts  of  Europe  wish  to 
represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  for  Germany,  Austria  and  Czecho-Siovakia. 

965.  Wheat. — A  Dutch  commission  house  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  Manitoba  wheat  Nos.  1  to  3. 

966.  Rye. — A  large  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
concerns  in  a  position  to  export  regularly  rye  "Western  No.  2." 

967.  Rye.— A  Dutch  importer  of  rye  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms. 

968.  Rye. — Western  No.  2  rye  is  of  interest  to  a  firm  of  commission  brokers  in  Amster- 
dam. 

969.  Rye. — Western  rye  Nos.  1  and  2  are  asked  for  by  a  concern  in  Rotterdam,  Holland. 

970.  Rye. — A  concern  in  Holland  are  interested  in  importing  Western  rye  Nos.  1  and 
2  from  Canada. 

971.  Rye. — Shippers  of  rye  from  Canada  who  want  to  do  a  trade  in  Holland  are 
requested  to  write  to  a  commission  firm  in  Rotterdam. 

972.  Rye. — Rye  is  of  interest  to  a  large  firm  of  commission  agents  and  importers  in 
Holland. 

973.  Rye. — Dutch  commission  brokers  would  like  to  have  samples  and  prices  on  Western 
Nos.  1  and  2  rye. 

974.  Maize. — A  concern  in  Holland  desire  to  enter  into  communication  with  an  exporter 
of  mixed  No.  2  maize  with  a  view  to  representation. 

975.  Maize. — Mixed  No.  2  maize  is  desired  by  commission  brokers  in  Holland. 

976.  Maize. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  open  to  receive  quotations  from  exporters  of  No. 
2  mixed  maize. 

977.  Maize. — Mixed  No.  2  and  white  No.  2  maize  are  of  interest  to  a  commission 
house  in  Holland. 

978.  Maize. — An  importer  in  Holland  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  mixed  maize  No.  2.  He  is  sometimes  also  interested  in  yellow  and  white 
maize  No.  2. 

979.  Maize. — Mixed  No.  2  maize  is  of  interest  to  a  firm  of  commission  agents  in 
Holland. 

980.  Maize. — An  importer  in  Rotterdam  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  maize. 

981.  Oats. — A  Dutch  firm  of  importers  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  exporters  of  oats 
from  Canada. 

982.  Oats. — Dutch  importers  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oats  wish- 
ing to  be  represented  in  Holland  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 

983.  Oats. — A  Rotterdam  firm  wish  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  exporter  of  clipped 
Western  No.  2  oats. 

984.  Oats. — A  Dutch  importer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
white  oats. 

985.  Barley. — Canadian  exporters  of  Canadian  Western  feeding  barley  No.  3  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Holland  with  a  view  to  representation. 

986.  Barley. — Canadian  exporters  of  brewing  and  feeding  barley  Nos.  2  and  3  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  commission  brokers  in  Holland. 

987.  Barley. — Commission  agents  in  Rotterdam  want  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  Western  No.  3  barley  for  brewing  purposes. 

988.  Barley. — Barley  Nos.  1  and  2  are  of  interest  to  a  Dutch  importer. 

989.  Barley. — Canadian  feeding  or  malting  barley  is  required  by  a  Dutch  firm.  Quota- 
tions are  requested  on  Nos.  2  and  3. 

990.  HL\Y. — A  Dutch  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  exporters  of  Canadian  hay. 

991.  Hay. — A  large  firm  in  northern  Holland  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  hay. 

992.  Barley. — Canadian  barley  exporters  are  invited  to  communicate  with  a  Dutch 
firm  well  connected  in  Europe,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

993.  Barley. — A  firm  in  Holland  want  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  barley. 

994.  Oats. — A  Rotterdam  firm  desire  to  import  oats  from  Canada,  principally  Nos.  2 
and  3,  and  clipped  in  bulk. 

995.  Oats. — Large  grain  commission  brokers  in  Rotterdam  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  Nos.  2  and  3  oats. 

996.  Oats. — A  Dutch  house  is  interested  in  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  Cana- 
dian No.  3  oats. 

997.  Oats. — A  Rotterdam  firm  of  commission  agents  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  white  clipped  No.  2  and  white  Western  No.  3  oats. 

998.  Buckwheat. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  are  particularly  anxious  to 
get  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  No.  2  buckwheat. 
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General  Foodstuffs 

999.  Roi  i.Ki)  Oats. — A  larjio  Dutch  importing  concern  b,yv  unxious  to  receive  quotations, 
prices  aiul  all  possible  jvirticuhirs  from  Canadian  exporters  of  rolled  oats. 

1000.  Roi.i.KD  0.\TS. — A  good  Canadian  rolled  oats  mill  wishing  to  be  represented  in 
Holhuui  is  invited  to  communicate  immediately  with  a  Dutch  firm. 

1001.  Floi  h. — A  tirm  in  Amsterdam  with  a  branch  offic(;  in  Hamburg  and  agencies  at 
Bremen.  Copenhagen.  Christiania,  Danzig,  Wiborg,  Prague,  Vienna  and  Cologne  are  desirous 
of  represent mg  a  large  Canadian  flour  mill  in  a  good  position  to  export  to  Europe. 

1002.  Fi.oi'u. — .V  commission  firm  in  Holland  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  a  good 
Canaiiiau  flour  mill.    Patents,  straights  and  first  clears  mostly  required. 

1003.  Fi.oi  R. — Flour  exporters  in  Canada  are  invited  to  send  samples  and  quotations 
for  straights  and  patents  to  a  Dutch  firm. 

1004.  Fi.ouR. — A  Dutch  firm  are  very  desirous  of  representing  a  large  Canadian  flour 
mill  in  a  jiosition  to  do  a  regular  export  trade  to  Holland. 

1005.  Flour. — An  importing  firm  in  Holland  wish  to  bo  placed  in  touch  with  a  flour 
mill  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  export  patents,  straights  and  first  clears. 

1006.  Linseed  C.vkes. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  linseed  cakes  are  asked 
to  send  prices  to  a  concern  in  Rotterdam. 

1007.  Linseed  Cakes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  linseed  cakes  are  asked  to  send 
prices,  terms,  etc.,  to  a  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland. 

lOOS.  Linseed  Cakes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  linseed  cakes  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  a  firm  in  Holland. 

1009.  Corn  Sit^up. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  corn  syrup  should  communicate  with 
a  large  firm  in  Holland  interested  in  the  importation  of  same. 

1010.  Syrup.— Light  golden  cane  syrup  is  of  interest  to  an  importing  firm  in  Holland. 
Polarization  not  higher  than  68;  barrels  of  about  200  kg. 

1011.  SuG.\R. — A  large  firm  of  Dutch  importers  would  be  glad  to  receive  prices,  quota- 
tions, etc.,  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sugar. 

1012.  SuG.\R. — A  concern  in  Groningen  would  hke  to  hear  from  a  large  Canadian  sugar 
refinery  with  a  view  to  representation  in  Holland.  Prepared  to  give  a  year's  trial  by  buying 
on  their  own  account. 

1013.  Yellow  Cane  Sugar. — A  firm  in  northern  Holland  are  desirous  of  importing 
yellow  cane  sugar  with  a  polarization  of  88  or  lower.  Samples. 

1014.  Granulated  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  interested  in  importing  granulated 
sugar  in  bags  of  50  kg.  from  Canada. 

1015.  Honey. — Canadian  honey  is  of  interest  to  a  Dutch  firm  of  importers. 

1016.  Canned  Fruit. — A  Dutch  house  wish  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  packer. 

1017.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Dutch  importing  firm  are  desirous  of  having 
quotations.  Samples  and  all  necessary  particulars  from  Canadian  packers  of  dried  and 
evaporated  apples,  innings,  quarters  and  wholes. 

1018.  Apple  Waste. — Dried  apple  cores  and  pealings  from  Canada  are  of  interest  to 
Dutch  firm  of  importers  w^ho  have  imported  large  quantities  in  the  past. 

1019.  Condensed  Milk. — A  concern  in  Holland  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
condensed  milk.    Manufacturers  are  therefore  invited  to  submit  offers. 

1020.  Cocoa  Powder. — Dutch  importers  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  cocoa  powder  with  a  view  to  opening  up  business. 

1021.  Starch. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  starch  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
a  Dutch  firm  desirous  of  importing  this  commodity. 

1022.  D.\iRY  Produce. — A  Scottish  firm  of  produce  brokers,  merchants  and  commission 
agents  with  representatives  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Edinburgh,  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  those  Canadian  exporters  of  eggs,  butter  and  bacon,  who  are  not  already 
represented  in  Scotland. 

1023.  Tropical  Products,  Jams,  Salted  Meat  and  Bacon. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy, 
-effecting  payments  against  90  days  draft,  would  like  to  import  from  Canada,  tropical 
products,  jams,  salted  meats  and  bacon. 

1024.  Tropical  Products,  Groceries. — A  firm  in  Bari,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own 
account  and  as  representatives,  would  like  to  import  tropical  products  and  groceries  from 
Canada. 

1025.  Bacon,  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  butter,  bacon  and  cheese  on  an  agency  basis. 

1026.  Codfish,  Canned  Salmon, — A  firm  in  Florence,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own 
account,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish  and  salmon. 

1027.  Codfish,  Stockfish,  Dried  Fish  and  Lard. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business 
as  commission  agents,  or  on  its  own  account,  prices  c.i.f.,  Italy,  would  like  to  import  codfish, 
stockfish,  dried  fish  and  lard. 

1028.  Salmon,  Lard,  Codfish,  etc. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  on  a  cash 
basis,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  salmon,  lard,  codfish,  and  similar 
commodities. 
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1029.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own  account, 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1030.  Salmon,  Codfish,  Tropical  Products. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  a  commission  basis,  would  like  to  import  Canadian  salmon,  codfish,  tropical  products. 

1031.  Codfish,  Salmon,  Lard. — A  firm  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish,  salmon,  lard. 

1032.  Canned  Salmon. — A  large  import  concern  in  Holland  desire  to  import  canned 
salmon  regularly.  Canadian  exporters  should  therefore  submit  prices,  quotations  and  full 
particulars. 

1033.  Frozen  Fish. — A  big  distributor  of  fish  and  other  sea  products  in  Japan  desires 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  supply  frozen  salmon,  herring,  tuna,  and 
any  other  frozen  fish  products. 

1034.  Frozen  Whale  Meat. — A  large  Japanese  import  house  desires  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian whaling  companies  in  a  position  to  supply  frozen  whale  meat  to  Japan.  The  com- 
pany is  only  interested  in  this  business  in  a  big  way  and  desire  to  know  how  much  firms 
interested  can  supply  and  at  what  price. 

1035.  Beef  Fat. — A  Groningen,  Holland,  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  on  first  quality 
beef  fat,  "Premier  Jus"  for  consumption  in  tins  of  20  k.g.,  kegs  of  1  cwt.,  or  tierces  of 
about  170  k.g. 

1036.  Store  Cattle. — A  cattle  salesman  in  South  Wales  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  store  cattle. 

1037.  Packing  House  Products. — A  Dutch  firm  are  interested  in  representing  Cana- 
dian packers  of  edible  fats,  bacon,  ham,  corned  beef  and  packing  house  products. 

Miscellaneous 

1038.  Hardware  and  Tools. — A  Dutch  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  household  articles,  steel  and  wooden  products  and  all  kinds  of  tools. 
Canadian  firms  should  send  catalogues  and  quotations.  They  are  particularly  anxious  to 
get  into  touch  with  an  export  firm  representing  several  factories. 

1039.  Hay  Forks. — A  Dutch  firm  in  Groningen,  Holland,  are  desirous  of  importing  2 
and  3  prong  hay  forks  from  Canada.    They  would  like  to  have  catalogues  and  prices. 

1040.  Iron  Wire. — A  concern  in  Groningen,  Holland,  are  interested  in  the  importation 
of  iron  wire. 

1041.  Tools  and  Hardware. — A  large  wholesale  and  retail  firm  in  Groningen,  Holland, 
are  interested  in  tools  and  hardware  of  all  kinds. 

1042.  Hides. — A  firm  in  Florence,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own  account  are  desirous 
of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hides. 

1043.  Hides,  Skins  and  Tanned  Leather. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  on 
a  cash  basis  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins  and  tanned  leather. 

1044.  Hides,  Skins  and  Tanned  Leather. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  its  own  account,  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins  and  tanned  leather. 

1045.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis  or 
on  the  opening  of  confirmed  credit,  are  desirous  of  securing  hides  and  skins. 

1046.  Hides,  Skins  and  Tanned  Leather. — A  firm  in  Catania,  Italy,  doing  *  business 
against  opening  of  credit  through  a  bank,  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins  and  tanned 
leather. 

1047.  Hides,  Skins,  Chemicals  and  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  are  desirous  of 
securing  hides,  skins,  chemicals  and  cereals. 

1048.  Hides,  Skins,  Leather,  etc. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own 
account,  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins,  leather,  lumber  and  celluloid. 

1049.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  c.i.f.  prices  port  of 
destination  and  effecting  payments  against  documents  are  desirous  of  securing  hides  and 
skins. 

1050.  Hides,  Skins,  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  in  Vigevano,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  secur- 
ing hides,  skins,  boots  and  shoes. 

^  1051.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Ital3^  doing  business  as  wholesalers,  are 
desirous  of  securing  hides  and  skins. 

1052.  Hides,  Skins  and  Grain. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own 
account  or  as  representatives  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins  and  grain. 

1053.  Hides,  Skins,  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  in  Turin,  Italy,  doing  business  as  rep- 
resentatives are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hides,  skins,  boots 
and  shoes. 

1054.  Hides,  Skins,  Cereai>s  and  Cotton. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  on 
a  commission  basis  and  on  their  own  account,  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins,  cereals 
and  cotton. 

1055.  Hides,  Skins,  Boots,  etc. — A  firm  in  Turin,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  communicating 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  hides,  skins,  boots,  shoes  and  umbrellas. 

1056.  Hides,  Skins,  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy,  doing  business  direct  or  as 
representatives,  are  desirous  of  securing  hides,  skins  and  cereals. 
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10')7.  Hides,  Skins,  and  Tanned  Leatiiku. — A  firm  in  Allessandria,  Italy,  doing  business 
as  ri  ]  lescntativcs,  ami  nleo  npninst  opening  of  credit  if  so  requested,  are  desirous  of 
securiUK  hides,  skins  nnd  tanned  leather. 

10.")S.  Hides,  Skins,  Boots,  Shoes,  etc. — A  firm  in  Turin,  Italy,  doing  business  on  their 
own  ai-oount  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hides,  skins,  boots, 
shoes  !ind  slippers. 

lO.'iO.  Hides,  Skins.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  in  Bologna,  Italy,  doing  business  as  rep- 
resentatives and  on  their  own  account,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  hides  and  skins,  also  boots  and  shoos. 

10i)0.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  on  a  casli  basis,  are 
desirous  of  securing  hides  and  skins. 

101)1,  IIn)ES  AND  Skins. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  effecting  payments  against  presentation 
of  docmiients  are  desirous  of  securing  hides  and  skins. 

\{M\2.  Hides,  Skins,  Furs,  etc. — A  firm  in  Rome,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  communicating 
with  ( 'anadian  exporters  of  hides,  skins,  furs,  boots  and  shoes. 

10f)3.  Le.\tiieh,  Tanned  Leather,  etc. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  direct 
as  wholesalers  and  on  a  cash  basis,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  manu- 
factuiors  of  tanned  leather,  leather  ^nd  saddlery  leather. 

10(-.4.  Tanned  Leather. — A  firm  in  Turin,  Italy,  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis  or 
effecting  payments  after  30  days  arrival  of  goods,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  manufactiu'crs  of  tanned  leather. 

1005.  Tanned  Leather. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own  account, 
are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  tanned  leather. 

10(36.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Mikin,  Ital}',  doing  business  on  its  own  account  desire  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  leather. 

1067,  Tanned  Leather,  Metals. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy,  doing  business  either  as  rep- 
resentatives or  on  a  commission  basis  are  desirous  of  securing  tanned  leather  and  metals. 

lOOS.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Ital\',  doing  business  as  representatives,  are  desirous  of 
commnnicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  furs. 

1069.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  furs.   Tliis  firm  are  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis. 

1070.  Furs. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Ital}^,  doing  business  on  opening  of  credit,  are  desirous 
of  seruring  furs. 

1071.  Small  Electrical  Motors  and  Apparatus,  Tools  and  Wood  Working  Machinery. 
— An  established  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  firms  exporting  electrical 
apparatus,  such  as  small  motors  for  electrical  apparatus  for  polishing  parquet  flooring, 
etc.,  etc. 

1072.  Canned  Fish,  Chemicals  and  Drugs. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  its  own  account  would  like  to  import  Canadian  canned  fish,  chemicals  and  drugs. 

1073.  Codfish,  Cellulose  (Woodpulp). — A  firm  of  representatives  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
would  like  to  import  codfish,  cellulose  (woodpulp). 

1074.  Chemical  and  Fertilizers. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  desirous  of  receiving  samples 
and  I'lices  from  Canada  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  bone  meal,  and  flour,  superphosphates, 
basic  >lag,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  all  kinds  of  chemical  manures. 

107.5.  Natural  Gas  Carbon  Black. — A  London  firm  of  chemical  merchants  in  the  north 
of  England  desire  to  get  into  communication  with  manufacturers  of  natural  gas  carbon 
black. 

1076.  Cement. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Groningen,  Holland,  are  desirous  of  having 
quotations  for  Canadian  cement. 

1077.  Cement. — A  Dutch  firm  is  open  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
cement. 

1078.  Oils,  Fats  and  Woods. — A  firm  of  brokers  and  agents  in  Mannheim,  Germany, 
having  good  connections  with  consumers,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  oils,  fats,  etc.,  for  the  soap,  margarine  and  wax  industries,  also  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  all  kinds  of  woods. 

1079.  Asbestos. — An  old-established  firm  of  brokers  and  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
desire  the  representation  for  Germany  of  a  Canadian  asbestos  mine  not  already  represented 
in  that  country, 

lOSO.  Asbestos.— A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  having  connections  with  leading  Ger- 
man industrial  concerns  wish  to  undertake  the  sole  representation  of  Canadian  asbestos 
mine  owners  for  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and  German3^ 

lOSL  Ground  Mica. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  London  firm  of  mineral  merchants  for 
names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  ground  mica. 

10S2.  Lumber. — A  Dutch  firm  would  like  to  have  quotations  on  Canadian  luuibcr, 
similar  to  Swedish  while  wood,  thickness  of  2,  2^,  3  and  4  inches  by  5,  6,  6^,  7,  8,  10  aiid 
11  inches  in  width,  no  special  lengths. 

1083.  Poplae. — A  firm  in  Zwolc,  Holland,  are  prepared  to  receive  quotations  for  Cana- 
dian poplar  logs,  grade  sizes,  30  inches  and  upwards. 
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1084.  Oak  Boards. — A  Dutch  firm  are  in  the  market  for  oak  boards,  1,  1-^,  2,  2^  and 
3  inches  in  thickness  by  8  inches  and  upwards  in  width.  No  special  lengths.  Canadian 
concerns  are  invited  to  send  prices  and  terms. 

1085.  Maple. — A  firm  of  motor  coach  builders  in  the  south  of  Scotland  are  in  the 
market  for  bird's  eye  maple  3-ply  |-inch  veneer  and  ask  for  names  of  Canadian  exporters. 

1086.  Plywood. — An  importer  in  Holland  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  plywood  of  birch,  cedar  or  oak,  from  3  to  5  plies,  in  sheets  of  50  by  50  inches 
or  50  by  60  inches  and  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  iii.m.  in  thickness.  Samples  and  quotations  should 
be  submitted. 

1087.  Skis. — A  Japanese  import  house  which  has  done  business  for  some  years  with 
Swiss  exporters  of  skis,  would  be  glad  to  have  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers with  a  view  to  business  in  1923. 

1088.  Tools. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  hand  tools  of  various  descriptions  are  invited 
to  send  catalogues  and  prices  to  importers  in  northern  Holland. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  London. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  24. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Jan.  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Marbum,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Canadian  Seig- 
neur, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  24;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  26;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Voyager,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb. 
15;  Marbum,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16  (via  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  24; 
Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  Belfast. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  21;  Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Rotterdam  and  London. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  London  and  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  27;  Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trevessa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  25; 
Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  20. 

To  South  Africa. — Palma,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  3. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Bordeaux  and  St.  Nazaire. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Ne.\r  East,  India,  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  January. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29; 
Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Lino,  Feb.  25. 

To  Glas(;ow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Feb.  2. 
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To  Xf.wfoundi.and. — Canailiau  Shipper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 

To  Hr.KMiDA,  Barbados,  Tuinidad,  and  Demeraua. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'s 
ships.  .Ian.  19.  and  every  fortnijjht  thereafter. 

To  GuANTANAMo,  SANTIAGO  (Cuba),  AND  KINGSTON  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Jan.  17. 

To  Barbados.  Trinid.\d,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Jan.  27. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica) .—Anda- 
lusia. Pickforii      Blnck,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Jan.  20. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santi.\go  (Cuba),  and  Kingston,  (Jamaica) .—Ottar,  Pickford  & 
Black,  Jan.  16  and  Feb.  14. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  18. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  31;  Tokiwa 
Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  Australasian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchane  Marine, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  S^T)NEr. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  31. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Electrician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  early  January. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  January. 

To  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  about  Feb.  23. 


ITALIAN    GRAIN    DUTIES    FURTHER  SUSPENDED 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Milan,  Italy,  cables:  "  Tariff 
further  suspended  on  wheat,  oats,  rye,  till  30th  June,  1923,  and  reduced  on 
wheat  flour  from  115  to  47  gold  lire  metric  ton."  (See  also  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  961  (July  1,  1922,  page  12).) 


INCREASED  PRICES   OF  GERMAN  IMPLEMENTS 

The  cartel  of  the  German  agricultural-machine  industry  has  increased 
prices  100  per  cent  on  an  average  since  September  15,  1922,  says  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  a  decreased  domestic 
demand,  and  all  factories  have  orders  which  it  will  take  months  to  fill.  The 
cartel  considers  that  the  outlook  for  the  export  trade  in  its  products  is  good. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Afifairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James 

street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 

Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canndian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  tinne  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S  Webb,  Roconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  II.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max. 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut -Ck)l.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,   Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Care  British  Consulate- General, 
Mexico  City. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2.    England.      Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMI 
Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontuma. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS 

British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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TR-4DE  CO>DnSSIONER  P.   W.  WARD  S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  is  now  in 
Ottawa,  and  the  itinerary-  for  his  business  tour  in  the  Dominion  has  been 
partially  arranged,  as  follows: — 

Toronto  Januar>'   18  to  30. 

Montreal  Januar>'   31  to  Februarj-  14. 

Brock\Tlle  Februarj-  16 

Kingston  Februar\'  19  to  20. 

Oshawa  Februarj-  21. 

Guelph  February  22. 

Hamilton  Febmarj-  26  to  28. 

WpIIand,  St.  Catharines  and  Thorold  March       1  to  3. 

Brantford  March       5  to  8. 

Gait  March  7. 

Kitchener  March  8. 

Stratford  March  9. 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  March      12  to  15. 

Chatham  March  16. 

Ottawa  March  19. 

Firms  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr 
Ward,  or  to  inter\iew  him.  should  direct  their  communications  to  him.  care  of 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in 
the  itinerary,  requests  for  inter^'iews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretar^'  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

A  tour  to  points  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  will  follow,  com- 
mencing at  Sherbrooke  on  March  26.  the  details  of  which  will  be  announced 
later. 

REPRESENTATRTS    MUST  KNOW  THEIR  LEVES 

The  first  step  in  arranging  for  foreign  representation  is  to  negotiate  with 
a  firm  that  has  the  necessary  quahfications  as  regards  character  and  ability, 
and  there  is  a  second  step  that  must  be  taken  if  a  steady  and  soimd  business 
is  to  be  developed,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  second 
st^p  consists  in  placing  that  agency  upon  a  really  efficient  basis  by  educating 
the  agent  regarding  his  products.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of 
apparatus  that  has  unique  technical  features  or  in  the  case  of  special  appli- 
ances that  experience  has  sho\\-n  can  have  a  volume  of  sale  developed  only 
through  certain  selling  methods. 

If  the  purely  technical  advantages  only  must  be  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  the  representative,  the  matter  is  not  so  difficult,  provided  the  right  kind 
of  representative  has  been  selected  in  the  first  place  who  can  readily  appreciate 
the  engineering  features  involved  and  can  digest  the  useful  data  that  has  usually 
been  worked  up  by  the  manufacturer  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  apparatus. 
The  engineering  experience  necessary-  to  make  suitable  applications  of  the 
apparatus  is  supposedly  one  of  the  qualifications  upon  which  the  manufacturer 
has  based  his  selection  of  the  agent.  In  the  matter  of  placing  before  representa- 
tives a  complete  technical  knowledge  of  the  product  which  they  were  selling, 
German  manufacturers  have  always  been  ver>'  thorough.  In  rnanv  lines,  not 
only  have  they  prepared  exhaustive  treatises  on  their  o^n  products,  but  thev 
have  outlined  salient  points  of  competing  lines.  The  latter,  however,  as  a  rule 
was  destructive  rather  than  constructive  criticism.  ' 
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GERMAN  CI  RRENCY  AND  TRADE  SITUATION 

Tkadk  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  December  23,  1922.— A  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension 
as  to  tlie  future  continues  to  dominate  commercial  circles  in  Germany  to  an 
ever-increasing  extent.  During  the  month  of  December  fear  of  the  much- 
drcndcd  trade  and  financial  crisis  has  become  more  pronounced.  In  any  review 
of  the  present  situation  in  Germany  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  economic  con- 
siderations apart  from  political,  and  prominence  must  be  given  to  questions  of 
currency  and  foreign  exchange,  as  these  have  overshadowed  all  other  factors 
in  German  trade  and  commerce  during  the  last  three  years. 


CURRENCY  INFLATION 

The  inflation  of  the  German  currency  continues  at  a  rapid  pace.  Accord- 
ing to  the  return  of  the  Reichsbank  for  December  15,  the  note  circulation 
amounted  to  970,202,013,000  paper  marks.  This  represents  an  increase  over 
the  return  of  the  previous  week  of  no  less  than  123,307,728,000  marks.  The 
following  figures  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times  clearly  show 
the  progression  of  the  inflated  note  circulation  during  the  past  year: — 

Notes  in  Circulation 

December  31,  1921  Marks  113,6.39,464,000 


March  31.  1922  .. 
.June  30.  1922  .... 
September  30,  1922 
December  1,  1922 
December  8,  1922 
December  15,  1922  . 


130,671,352,000 
169,211,792,000 
316,869,799,000 
754,092,109,000 
846,894,285,000 
970,202,013,000 


The  last  three  amounts  in  the  above  table  give  an  indication  of  the  rate 
at  which  inflation  is  now  proceeding.  With  the  inflation  of  the  currency  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  expansion  in  the  floating  debt,  and  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  Government  to  sell  its  treasury  bills  to  the  public. 
The  Reichsbank  return  for  December  15  showed  the  amount  of  discount  and 
treasury-  bills  held  to  be  828,742,258,000  marks,  an  increase  of  102,055,981,000 
marks  during  the  week. 

THE  GOLD  RESERVE 

Although  the  figures  of  inflation  of  the  German  currency  appear  so  for- 
midable, a  factor  of  great  potential  value  is  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank, 
which  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  nearly  twice  the  total  value  of  the 
note  issue.  This  gold  reserve  is  said  to  amount  to  $250,000,000,  whereas  the 
note  issue  of  about  1,000  billion  marks  amounts  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
(about  7,000  to  the  dollar)  to  approximately  $143,000,000.  Another  factor  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  great  scarcity  of  currency.  In  spite  of  the 
activity  of  the  printing  press,  the  constant  rise  in  prices  creates  such  a  demand 
for  currency  as  a  medium  of  exchange  that  there  is  almost  a  continual  shortage. 
It  was  these  and  other  considerations  which  led  the  foreign  experts  committee 
to  report  to  the  German  Government  last  November  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  mark,  given  a  strict  control  of  German  public 
finances  and  a  settlement  of  the  reparations  question  with  a  moratorium. 

discounting  the  future 

The  fact,  indicated  above,  that  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  is 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  note  issue  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  would 
appear  to  show  that  the  business  world  has  already  discounted  the  progressive 
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inflation  of  the  German  currency  for  some  time  ahead.  This  would  further 
seem  to  be  proved  by  the  marked  difference  between  the  external  and  internal 
values  of  the  paper  mark.  Certainly  the  German  internal  price  level,  although 
constantly  rising,  is  still  below  the  general  world  level.  During  the  month  of 
December,  however,  the  rate  of  exchange  remained  relatively  stationary  and 
at  one  period  the  mark  even  underwent  a  sharp  rise.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  difference  between  the  external  and  internal  values  of  the  mark  has  narrowed 
very  considerably,  and  the  German  price  level  has  more  nearly  approximated 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  advantage  which  German  export  trade 
derives  from  the  depreciated  mark  would  therefore  appear  to  partly  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  progressive  inflation  of  the  currency  has  been 
discounted  in  the  external  value  of  the  mark.  This  advantage  would  disappear 
with  stabilization,  while  with  an  appreciating  mark  German  export  trade  would 
suffer  a  corresponding  disadvantage. 

EFFECTS  OF  APPRECIATION 

The  effects  which  even  a  small  appreciation  of  the  mark  would  have  on 
German  export  trade  were  well  illustrated  during  the  current  month.  In  the 
middle  of  December  the  mark  commenced  to  rise,  owing  it  was  ascribed  to 
rumours  of  a  large  American  loan.  In  a  few  days  the  dollar  declined  from 
8,000  marks  to  5,500  marks.  A  subsequent  recovery  soon  set  in,  and  the  dollar 
is  now  quoted  at  7,000  marks,  but  during  the  period  when  the  dollar  was  lowest 
prices  in  Germany  approached  and  in  many  cases  exceeded  general  world 
prices.  Thus  British  coal  in  Hamburg  became  cheaper  than  German  coal. 
Manufacturers  and  exporters,  who  have  become  accustomed  to  quote  in  some 
stable  foreign  currency,  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a  situation  involving 
them  in  possible  losses,  for  with  labour  and  other  expenses  to  be  met  in  marks 
an  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark  could  easily  bring  about  a  heavy  loss 
on  each  transaction.  It  w^ould  also  make  it  impossible  for  German  goods  in 
many  lines  to  compete  on  the  world's  markets.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand that  commercial  circles  in  Germany  fear  a  sudden  appreciation  in  the 
external  value  of  the  mark  and  the  consequent  financial  and  trade  crisis  which 
it  would  bring  about.  At  the  best  it  is  hoped  that  stabilization  may  be  brought 
about  at  as  near  as  possible  to  the  current  rate  of  exchange  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  cause  any  violent  derangement  to  German  export  trade,  or  else  that 
stabilization  may  be  deferred  until  the  worst  period  of  the  present  world  trade 
depression  is  passed. 

RELATIVELY  STEADY  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

The  present  rate  of  exchange  of  7,000  marks  to  the  dollar  is  over  1,000 
marks  less  than  the  rate  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  November,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  that  for  nearly  two  months  the  mark  has  suffered  no  depreciation  in 
external  value.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  constant  rise  in 
prices  corresponding  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency,  so  that  during  this  period 
there  has  been  a  depreciation  in  the  internal  value  of  the  mark.  A  relatively 
steady  rate  of  exchange  has  therefore  resulted  in  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  values  of  the  mark.  It  is  of  interest  to  emphasize 
this  point,  since  it  is  from  the  difference  between  the  internal  and  external 
values  of  the  mark  that  the  German  export  trade  derives  whatever  advantage 
there  is  in  a  depreciated  exchange.  Since  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  materials 
for  German  industr>^  must  be  imported  from  abroad,  this  advantage  chiefly 
shows  itself  in  low  wages  of  labour,  and  it  is  in  those  articles  in  which  the 
labour  cost  forms  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  the  whole  that  Germany  has 
been  best  able  to  undersell  foreign  competitors  on  the  world's  markets. 
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DlFFICri.TIES  OF  IMPORT  OF  KAW  MATERIALS 

Apart  li'Din  jioliticnl  (■on>i(l(>nition!5.  Hamburg;  firms  give  as  one  explana- 
tion of  the  comparatively  steady  rate  of  exchange  during  the  past  month  the 
fact  that  Germany  has  been  buying  relatively  little  from  abroad.  The  import 
trade  in  grain,  lard,  wool,  cotton,  minerals,  and  hides  has  been  very  quiet  during 
December.  This  may  be  in  large  measure  ascribed  to  seasonal  influences  and 
renewed  buying  may  be  expected  after  the  New  Year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
becoming  evident  tliat  German  firms  are  experiencing  increasing  difficulties  in 
financing  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  that  this  is  beginning  to  be 
reflected  in  tlie  import  trade. 

Manufacturing  in  Germany  continues  to  enjoy  a  "  boom."  The  home 
demand,  in  spite  of  increasing  prices,  shows  few  signs  of  slackening.  The 
depreciation  of  the  currency  has  turned  a  thrifty  people  into  a  nation  of 
spenders.  Since  the  mark  has  been  decreasing  in  value  there  has  been  a  general 
endeavour  to  turn  money  into  goods  as  fast  as  possible.  Every  sharp  drop  in 
tiie  exchanges  brings  about  a  period  of  panic  buying  by  the  public.  The  multi- 
plicity of  taxes  induces  another  form  of  spending  by  industrial  and  commercial 
firms  and  a  large  amount  of  reconstruction  of  premises,  plant  and  machinery 
has  been  undertaken.  Export  trade  has  received  an  impetus  from  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  depreciated  mark,  and  Germany  has  been  able  to 
re-establish  most  of  her  pre-war  connections  in  overseas  markets.  All  these 
factors  have  contributed  to  a  great  demand  for  manufactured  goods,  which  has 
kept  German  factories  fully  employed.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  the 
importation  of  raw  materials  from  abroad.  Firms  with  an  export  trade  have 
been  able  to  finance  the  buying  of  raw  products  with  the  foreign  balances  which 
they  have  been  able  to  accumulate  through  the  sale  of  their  goods  abroad. 
Firms  supplying  chiefly  the  home  market  have  not  been  in  so  fortunate  a  position, 
and  various  means  have  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  securing  renewed  supplies  of 
raw  materials  at  enhanced  prices  in  marks.  The  raising  of  new  capital  has 
been  among  the  subterfuges  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

It  would  appear  that  in  certain  industries  the  position  is  even  arising  in 
which  the  price  of  the  finished  article  will  be  less  in  gold  value  than  the  ravv 
materials  imported  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  felt  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  On  all  sides  there  is  a  pronounced  shortage  of 
working  capital,  so  that  even  large  firms  find  great  difficulty  in  financing  their 
purchases  of  raw  material.  Textile  firms  request  50  per  cent  with  order  before 
accepting  orders  for  special  lines  from  foreign  buyers.  A  reduction  in  the  time 
allowed  for  payment  of  bills  is  taking  place  in  nearly  all  industries.  The  lead- 
ing German  banks  have  no  longer  sufficient  resources  to  enable  them  to  finance 
the  importations  of  raw  materials  on  a  large  scale  and  increasing  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  foreign  credits. 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  Canadian  importing  houses  who  have  come 
to  Germany  to  buy  have  not  realized  their  expectations.  Either  they  have  not 
been  able  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  hoped,  or  else  business  has  been  made  impos- 
sible through  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  delivery  or  through  the  requirement  of  a 
considerable  advance  with  order.  German  firms  for  some  time  have  been  unable 
to  quote  firm  prices  in  marks,  while  during  the  past  year  the  custom  has  become 
general  of  quoting  prices  for  export  in  some  stable  foreign  currency,  Dutch 
gulden  and  American  dollars  being  the  most  common.  The  number  of  lines 
which  can  be  sold  ex  stock  by  German  manufacturers  is  very  limited,  and  in 
most  cases  no  guarantee  can  be  given  as  to  time  of  delivery.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  all  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  controlled  by  the  official 
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Foreign  Trade  Bureaux,  who  fix  the  prices  at  which  goods  may  be  sold  abroad 
and  grant  the  export  licenses  without  which  no  shipment  can  be  made.  How- 
ever, the  trade  returns  and  the  reports  of  shipping  companies  indicate  that 
German  goods  are  being  exported  to  Canada  in  increasing  quantities.  The 
articles  shipped  would  appear  to  be  mostly  those  in  which  labour  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  and  are  what  may  be  described  as 
German  specialties,'^  such  as  toys,  dolls,  glassware,  crockery,  dyes,  artificial 
fertilizers  and  potash. 

THE   TRADE   OF  CEYLON 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

A  CONTENTED  AND  WELL-ADMINISTERED  COLONY 

Calcutta,  November  23,  1922. — The  island  of  Ceylon,  whose  romantic 
history  of  warring  native  dynasties  dates  from  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British 
Crown  colonies.  Ceylon's  position  on  the  threshold  of  the  Far  East  would  alone 
make  her  a  most  invaluable  British  possession,  for  Colombo,  her  capital,  is  a 
port  of  call  for  all  ships  plying  eastward  from  Europe  to  Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralasia, the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Siam,  Burma,  and  Eastern  India. 

Ceylon's  population  of  some  4^  millions  consists  largely  of  native  Tamils 
and  Sinhalese  w^ith  a  sprinkling  of  Eurasians  and  Hindus.  About  70  per  cent 
of  this  population  is  concentrated  in  the  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful  south- 
western quarter  of  the  island,  where  most  of  the  tea,  rubber,  spices,  and  cocoa- 
nut  products  are  produced.  Two-thirds  of  Ceylon  is  a  dry,  almost  waterless, 
level  tract  of  jungle,  growing  little  but  timber,  and  where  not  even  the  present 
sparse  population  could  live  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  "  tanks  "  or  artificial 
lakes  constructed  by  the  Government  of  the  colony.  All  portions  of  the  island 
are  linked  together  by  magnificent  motor  roads.  Primary  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  highly  developed  and  the  entire  population 
is  contented  and  well  governed.  A  seditious  outbreak  occurred  in  1915,  which 
was  promptly  suppressed,  and  Ceylon  remains  but  little  affected  by  the  sedi- 
tious movements  so  active  in  India  during  recent  years. 

Ceylon's  principal  products 

Tea. — In  1921  tea  accounted  for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
Ceylon's  exports.  Although  the  amount  exported  dropped  to  160,000,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  185,000,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  previous  year,  the 
higher  tea  prices  ruling  in  the  world's  markets  gave  a  value  to  last  year's  output 
of  1,127  lakhs  of  rupees*,  as  compared  with  808  lakhs  of  rupees  for  1920.  The 
tea  manufactured  during  1921  was  of  a  particularly  high  grade,  as  the  aim  of 
the  exporter  was  to  put  on  the  market  good  quality  teas  in  order  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  temporary  glut  in  the  market  experienced  in  1920  and  early 
1921.  The  average  price  obtained  for  pure  Ceylon  teas  increased  from  an 
average  of  44  cents  per  pound  in  1920  to  no  less  than  70  cents  per  pound  in 
1921.  The  British  Empire  consumes  90  per  cent  of  Ceylon  teas.  Of  the 
145,000,000  pounds  supplied  to  the  British  Empire  in  1921,  the  United  Kingdom 
purchased  111,000,000  pounds,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  some  20,000,000 
pounds,  and  Canada  4,500,000  pounds.  The  United  States  took  over  14,000,000 
pounds  of  the  16,500,000  pounds  shipped  to  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  total  exports  of  Ceylon  teas 
amounted  to  92,000,000  pounds  valued  at  645  lakhs  of  rupees.   The  tea  estates 

*  Note.— a  lakh  of  rui)ces  is  worth  approxip.ialcly  |30,0()0  gold. 
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of  Coy  Ion  ai  o  financially  in  a  most  enviable  position.  Their  prosperity  has 
a  favourable  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  island,  as  a  generous  proportion  of 
the  imports  of  the  island  is  destined  for  the  tea  estates. 

Ixubbcr. — Rubber  is  second  in  importance  only  to  tea  as  an  export  com- 
modity from  Ceylon.  The  rubber  industry  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  has  been  through  a  period  of  severe  depression  owing  to  ovei'- 
supply  ami  low  prices.  Now  that  the  prices  of  crude  rubber  have  advanced 
materially  owing  to  recent  announcements  in  regard  to  restriction  of  outputs 
throughout  the  rubber-producing  districts  of  the  East,  Ceylon's  second  com- 
modity will  1)0  in  an  excellent  position.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  rul)ber  in  Ceylon  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  Straits  Settlements  owing  to 
tiio  lower  wages  paid  to  estate  labourers.  Ceylon's  export  of  crude  rubber  in 
1921  totalled  787,000  cwt. — a  very  small  decrease  from  the  previous  year's 
figiu'e  of  791.000  cwt.  In  1921  about  60  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  rubber  output 
wont  to  the  United  States,  while  most  of  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  however,  of  the 
48,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  exported  from  Ceylon,  nearly  34,000,000  pounds 
wore  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  only  10,000,000  pounds  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cocoamit  Products. — The  exports  of  cocoanut  products  from  Ceylon  in 
1921  showed  a  considerable  expansion  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  value 
of  cocoanut  products  exported  amounted  to  over  650  lakhs  of  rupees.  While 
this  figure  was  very  little  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year  owing  to 
lower  prices  ruling,  the  volume  of  shipments  of  fresh  cocoanuts,  copra,  desic- 
cated cocoanut  and  fibre  increased  considerably.  The  United  States  absorbs 
nearly  half  of  the  desiccated  cocoanut  exported,  and  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  take  the  remainder.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Europe 
absorb  nearly  all  the  copra  and  cocoanut  oil. 

Other  products. — Tea,  rubber,  and  cocoanut  products  represent  some  95 
per  cent  of  Ceylon's  total  exports.  The  remaining  products  exported,  there- 
fore, are  of  quite  minor  importance.  These  commodities  in  order  of  their 
importance  are  cacao,  arecanuts,  coir  fibre,  citronella  oil,  poonac,  plumbago, 
coir  yarn,  tobacco,  skins,  and  cardamons. 

DIRECTION  OF  CEYLON 's  FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  1921  over  40  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  total  exports,  which  were  worth  some 
$80,000,000,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  22  per  cent  to  the  United  States, 
4  per  cent  to  Germany,  3  per  cent  to  British  India,  3  per  cent  to  Australia, 
2  per  cent  to  Denmark,  and  nearly  2  per  cent  to  Canada. 

While  the  British  Empire  absorbs  about  60  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  exports, 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  imports  are  supplied  by  the  British  Empire.  In 
1921  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  British  India  24 
per  cent,  Burma  23  per  cent.  United  States  products  represented  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  Japanese  1^  per  cent,  while  imports  from  the 
whole  of  Continental  Europe  amounted  to  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  total  value 
of  the  import  trade  in  1921  was  nearly  $80,000,000. 

British  India  has  25  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice, 
coal,  and  cotton  goods.  Burma's  share  of  the  total  imports  is  large  because 
Ceylon  is  a  hea\'y  importer  of  Burmese  lead,  oil,  and  rice.  The  most  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  trade  with  Ceylon  represents  cotton  goods. 

Ceylon's  industrial  requirements  are  very  limited.  The  European  popula- 
tion is  less  than  ten  thousand  out  of  a  total  of  4^  millions.  Her  industrial 
activity  is  confined  largely  to  tea  factories.  Little  therefore  is  required  in  the 
way  of  machinery.  The  great  mass  of  her  inhabitants  live  on  rice  and  locally 
grown  foodstuffs. 
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Opportunities  for  Canadian  Goods  in  Ceylon 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ceylon's  requirements  of  foreign  goods  outside 
India,  Burma  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  very  limited,  and  that  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  constitute  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  opportunities 
for  Canadian  trade  are  strictly  limited.  There  are  certain  commodities,  how- 
ever, now  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Japan,  among  which  Canadian 
exporters  may  find  some  opportunities.  The  following  are  some  details  concern- 
ing the  commodities  in  which  Canadian  exporters  may  be  able  to  compete. 

Chemical  products. — With  reasonable  prospects  of  higher  rubber  prices  the 
market  for  acetic  acid  (used  for  coagulating  rubber)  should  show  considerable 
expansion.  Canadian  acetic  acid  enjoyed  a  good  market  in  Ceylon  during  the 
war  when  Germany  was  eliminated  as  a  competitor.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Germany  has  now  succeeded  in  capturing  this  market.  During  the  six  months 
ended  June,  1922,  some  34,000  gallons  of  acetic  acid  were  imported.  Of  this 
total  over  20,000  came  from  Germany,  9,000  from  Japan,  and  3,000  from 
Holland,  and  only  333  gallons  from  Canada.  Canadian  acetic  acid  is  well  liked 
in  Ceylon,  but  this  year  it  is  impossible  for  other  countries  to  offer  much 
competition  in  face  of  current  low  German  prices. 

Calcium  carbide. — While  Canadian  calcium  carbide  is  making  good  head- 
way in  India,  very  little  of  it  enters  Ceylon.  At  least  half  the  carbide  now 
appearing  on  the  markets  in  Ceylon  is  Norwegian,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
is  Swedish  or  German.  Only  666  cwts.  of  calcium  carbide  were  imported  into 
Ceylon  during  the  first  six  months  of  1922. 

Sulphuric  acid. — Some  6,000  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  were  imported  into 
Ceylon  during  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  half  of  this  total  coming  from  Japan 
and  the  remainder  from  British  India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Disinfectants  and  insecticides. — Disinfectants  and  insecticides  were 
imported  into  Ceylon  during  the  six  months  to  a  total  value  of  Rs.  42,000 — all 
from  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  exception  of  a  little  from  Australia  and 
Belgium. 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc. — During  the  half  year  drugs  and  medicines  to  the 
value  of  some  $300,000  were  imported.  Of  this  total  over  80  per  cent  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  share  was  worth  about  $25,000,  and 
Canada  figures  to  the  extent  of  about  $100.  Two  or  three  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  patent  medicines  are  doing  quite  well  in  India.  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  firms  should  not  extend  active  operations  to  Ceylon,  as  any  adver- 
tising conducted  in  India  always  helps  sales  in  Ceylon.  Patent  nerve  foods 
and  tonics  are  as  popular  in  Ceylon  as  they  are  in  India. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Grain  and  flour. — Ceylon  imports  only  a  few  thousand  tons  of  oats  and 
wheat  flour  from  Australia  and  India.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  lives 
on  rice. 

Meats  and  fish. — Australia  supplies  Ceylon  with  small  amounts  of  frozen 
and  salted  beef  and  mutton,  while  her  supplies  of  bacon  and  ham  come  from 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 

Canned  salmon. — The  only  meat  or  fish  food  imported  into  Ceylon  in 
which  Canada  would  have  any  interest  is  canned  salmon.  A  few  odd  smalJ 
shipments  of  British  Columbia  salmon  reach  Ceylon,  but  the  well-known  canned 
salmon  brands  are  Alaskan.  Several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tinned  fish 
are  imported  annually  into  Ceylon,  of  which  nearly  50  per  cent  is  American 
canned  salmon.  The  remainder  is  chiefly  Scotch  herrings  and  Portuguese 
sardines.    The  Ceylon  merchants  require  their  canned  salmon  in  one-pound 
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tails  ill  aiti;u  ti\o  labels  aiul  with  brightlj^  stencilled  ends  stamped  with  mono- 
u;rain.  No  tins  should  be  sent  to  this  part  of  the  worki  unless  they  are  rust- 
proof. A  dull  coloured  tin  cannot  be  sold.  The  chief  demand  is  for  pinks,  with 
cliuins  second  and  reds  third.  At  the  present  time  the  most  popular  brand  is 
*"  Kxpress  Brand- Alaska 

Ceylon  buys  tinned  and  frozen  butter,  chiefly  from  Australia  and  to  some 
extent  from  liKlia.  Biscuits  aiid  confectionery  are  practically  all  English.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  beer  is  from  the  T'nited  Kingdom  and  the  remainder  from  Germany. 

Califtn-nian  canned  fruits  are  more  popular  than  any  other  brands  imported 
into  Ceylon,  but  Australian  jams  have  made  considerable  headway  in  recent 
years  in  competition  with  English.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year  two-thirds  of  the  imported  jams  were  Australian,  which  has  the  great 
\-irtu(^  of  l)eing  cheaper  than  English  jams.  There  is  probably  no  market  for 
Canadian  jams  in  Ceylon  in  competiton  with  Australian.  There  may  be  an 
i^pportunity.  though,  for  Britsh  Columbian  canned  peaches,  apricots  and  pears 
in  competition  with  Californian.  This  fruit  is  so  attractively  put  up,  however, 
that  any  competing  lines  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  business 
unless  a  jiroduct  equal  in  quality  and  appearance  but  slightly  lower  priced 
were  put  on  the  market. 

Frcsen'cd  milk. — Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  another  trade  in 
which  Australia  is  making  marked  headway.  Australia  supplied  two-thirds  ot 
the  300.000  pounds  of  tinned  milk  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  as  compared  with  only  a  fourth  of  the  total  quantity  imported 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1921.  For  the  present  American  milk  interests 
seem  to  be  beating  out  Swiss  milk.  Any  attractive-looking  brand  of  condensed 
milk  of  good  quality  will  sell  in  Ceylon  providing  a  very  slight  inducement  is 
offered  in  the  way  of  price.  During  June  of  this  year  a  consignment  of  4,500 
lbs.  of  Canadian  condensed  milk  arrived  at  Colombo. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Tea  chests. — Japanese  Momi  tea  chests  are  for  the  present  supreme  in  the 
Ceylon  market.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  tea  chests  and  shooks  to 
the  value  of  over  $300,000  were  imported  into  Ceylon,  and  of  this  total  Japanese 
chests  represented  70  per  cent.  The  well-known  English  tea  chests  have  not 
made  nearly  the  headway  in  Ceylon  that  they  have  in  India.  The  Japanese  Momi 
now  being  imported  into  Ceylon  seems  to  be  of  rather  an  inferior  quality  of 
wood  resembling  white  spruce.  Much  of  this  Momi  at  the  present  time  is  small 
and  knotty.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  procure  their  wood  for  these  chests 
from  Siberia.  The  shooks  to  make  one  standard  19-inch  by  19-inch  by  24- 
inch  tea  chest  this^  year  are  costing  about  45  cents  each  c.i.f .  Colombo.  Canada 
is  making  a  bid  for  this  trade,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year  shipped  to  Ceylon  5,000  tea  chests  as  compared  with  only  twelve  chests 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  Several  firms  in  Colombo,  whose 
names  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  furnish  any  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  box  shooks  with  sample  Momi  tea  chests.  Chances  for  Canadian  success  in 
this  business  depend  largely  on  price. 

Motor  cars  and  trucks. — The  market  for  motor  cars  both  new  and  second 
hand  in  Ceylon  has  been  severely  depressed  for  several  months  owing  to  over- 
stocking in  1920.  During  the  six  months  ending  June,  1922,  only  189  motor 
cars  were  imported,  as  compared  with  333  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921. 
Of  the  latter  number  162  were  American  cars,  86  Canadian,  45  Enghsh,  16 
Italian,  and  12  French,  but  of  the  former  figure  119  cars  were  American,  39 
English,  18  Italian  and  1  Canadian.    It  is  expected  that  the  market  for  motor 
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cars  will  improve  early  in  1923,  as  the  present  stocks  have  been  very  nearly 
all  disposed  of,  and  as  higher  prices  for  tea  and  rubber  will  bring  added  pros- 
perity to  the  colony.  Ceylon  has  an  excellent  system  of  roads  throughout  tlie 
entire  island,  and  much  of  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  is  carried  by  light 
lorries.  In  the  first  half  year  of  1921,  out  of  47  motor  car  chassis  imported  37 
were  from  Canada.  These  were  probably  Ford  chassis  on  which  motor-bus 
bodies  would  be  mounted.  There  is  no  market  in  Ceylon  for  any  but  light, 
low-priced  motor  cars  and  trucks  on  short  wheel  bases. 

Canada  first  in  tire  trade. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year 
Canada  stood  first  of  all  countries  in  the  value  of  pneumatic  tires  imported  into 
Ceylon.  During  these  six  months  outer  pneumatic  tires  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  Rs.  855,000,  of  which  tires  to  the  value  of  Rs.  226,000  came  from 
Canada,  Rs.  223,000  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Rs.  207,000  from  France,  and 
Rs.  96,000  from  the  United  States.  Canada  also  obtained  a  similar  proportion 
of  the  business  in  inner  tubes  and  solid  tires.  This  year's  splendid  record 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  comparatively  small  tire  trade  with  Ceylon 
last  year.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  rubber  tires  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  416,000  were  imported,  and  of  this  total  Canada's  share  was  only  Rs.  13,000. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1922,  exactly  half  of  the  rubber  tires  imported  were 
Canadian.  This  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  popularity  in  Ceylon  of  a  certain 
well-known  Canadian-made  tire. 

Metals,  implements  and  tools. — Ceylon's  largest  purchase  of  any  one  com- 
modity under  this  heading  is  for  pig  lead,  all  of  which  comes  from  Burma.  This 
lead  is  rolled  out  into  sheets  in  Ceylon  for  tea  lead.  In  addition  to  pig  lead, 
Ceylon  imports  several  thousand  hundredweights  annually  of  tea  lead  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Most  of  Ceylon's  imports  of  implements  and  tools  are  destined  for  the  tea 
estates  and  rubber  plantations.  The  total  value  of  this  class  of  goods  imported 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  over  Rs.  500,000. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  course  gets  the  lion's  share  of  this  business,  although 
the  United  States  is  a  good  second,  while  Continental  Europe's  share  is  infin- 
itesimal. About  the  only  business  that  Canada  has  in  this  class  of  goods  is  in 
disc  harrows  manufactured  by  the  Massey-Harris  Company.  As  this  one 
Canadian  agricultural  machine  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  this  market, 
there  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  also  be  successful.  Other  types  of 
agricultural  machinery  used  considerably  in  Ceylon  include  light  cultivators  for 
bullock  power  costing  from  $20  to  $30  retail,  cheap  and  strong  villagers'  ploughs 
selling  at  from  $15  to  $20  retail,  and  light  sulky  ploughs. 

Paints  and  varnishes. — Several  iVmerican  brands  of  mixed  paints  are  doing 
well  in  Ceylon,  although  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  90  per  cent  of  the  demand. 
Ready  mixed  paints  are  sold  in  assorted  colours  in  2,  4  and  7-lb.  tins  and  in 
14  and  28-lb.  kegs.  Pabco,"  an  American  paint,  is  sold  generally  in  one 
American  gallon  tins  and  in  67  and  135-lb.  drums.  A  special  red  paint  for 
corrugated  iron  roofs  in  the  tea  districts  is  sold  extensively.  Owing  to  the  very 
heavy  rains  in  the  tea  districts,  estate  buildings  must  be  painted  every  season 
to  prevent  rapid  deterioration.  Other  varieties  of  American  paints  used  in 
Ceylon  are  liquid  floor  coverings,  varnishes  for  inside  work,  and  a  lacqueret 
for  staining  and  varnishing,  and  carriage  and  motor  car  paints. 

Estate  tools. — Two  or  three  British  manufacturers  do  a  very  large  business 
in  such  estate  tools  as  axes,  catties,  digging  forks,  weeding  forks,  fork  hoes, 
mamoties,  grubbing  mattocks,  pickaxes,  quintannies,  weeding  scrapers.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  Continental  Europe  has  been  able  to  get  any  appreciable 
share  of  this  business.  The  Ceylon  labourer  demands  a  good  quality  tool,  and 
he  is  very  conservative  in  that  he  would  not  think  of  using  a  tool  of  any  design 
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or  colour  (.icpaitinu;  in  the  smallest  dep;rce  from  the  tools  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  It  would  be  necessary  for  any  Canadian  tool  manufacturer  inter- 
ested in  this  market  to  instruct  his  representative  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
call  on  the  London  buying  houses  of  some  of  the  Colombo  estate  tool  merchants. 
The  chief  thing  to  remember  for  any  Canadian  manufacturer  interested  in  this 
estate  tool  market  is  that  his  product  must  be  as  near  as  possible  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Eni^h^h  tools  now  used.  The  writer  was  shown  a  Canadian  attempt 
at  a  Ceylon  di^^ging  fork  which  could  not  possibly  be  sold  in  Ceylon,  simply 
because  the  prongs  of  the  fork  differed  very  slightly  in  shape  from  the  English 
models  and  were  in  addition  painted  a  gold  colour  instead  of  black.  The  writer 
was  assured  by  a  Ceylon  merchant  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  could  turn 
out  estate  tools  exactly  like  the  tools  now  manufactured  for  him  in  England 
but  at  a  slightly  lower  price,  his  buying  house  in  London  would  try  them  out. 

ESTATE  TOOLS  AND  TEA  FACTORY  REQUISITES 

The  following  is  a  general  list  with  some  specifications  of  the  various  kinds 
of  r>tate  tools  and  tea  factory  requisites  for  which  Canadian  manufacturers 
may  be  able  to  quote  competitive  prices: — 

Barbed  wire,  galvanized,  12  gauge  4  pt.  barbed  3  in.  apart.    Best  quality,  American  made. 
Belting,  rubber,  2i-in.  by  4  ply;  3-in.  by  4  ply;  4-in,  by  4  ply;  5-in.  by  5  ply;  5-in.  by  6  ply. 
Belt  fasteners,  4,  6  and  8  ply. 

Bolts  and  nuts,-  galvanized,  i-m.  by  J-in.  to  1-in. ;  J-in.  by  IJ-in.  to  IJ-in. 

Brushes,  British  made,  scrubbing,  stencil,  varnish,  wire  bound,  whitewash,  tar,  horse,  etc. 

Buckets,  enamelled,  English-made,  with  covers,  size  11-in. ;  also  in  12-in.,  13-in.  and  14-in.  sizes. 

Buckets,  galvanized,  seamed,  size  8-in.  to  16-in. ;  riveted,  size  10-in.  to  16-in.;   corrugated,  seamed 

12-in.  and  14-in. 
Expanded  metals  for  concrete  reinforcement. 

Cement,  English  and  American,  for  building  and  tea-firing  furnaces. 

Galvanized  sheets,  12  to  28  gauge. 

Hammers,  sledge,  carpenters',  stone  breakers'. 

Hoop  iron  for  tea  chests,  i-in.  by  26  and  30  gauge. 

Hose,  rubber  and  canvas,  ^-in.  to  3-in. 

Lamps  and  lanterns. 

Lawn  mowers. 

Roofing  fabrics  in  rolls. 

Nails  for  tea  chests,  1-in.  and  H-in.  by  14  gauge,  1^-in.  by  13  gauge.    Packed  in  5-pound  packets  and 

boxes  of  25  pounds. 
Nail  pullers. 

Piping,  galvanized,  light  and  heavy,  ^-in.  to  2-in. 

Pulleys,  •wrought  iron  split,  all  sizes. 

Pumps,  hand  and  power. 

Rakes,  wrought  iron,  6  to  18  teeth. 

Ranges,  cooking,  combination  for  coal,  charcoal  and  wood. 

Refrigerators,  oak  finish,  porcelain  lined,  24- in.  by  17-in.  by  51 -in. 

Saws,  cross-cut  and  pit,  English  and  American. 

Brass  cocks  for  water  systems. 

Screws,  brass  and  iron,  countersunk  head. 

Shovels,  steel,  for  tea  bulking,  beechwood  handles,  18-in.  by  14-in. 

Staples,  for  wire  netting,  galvanized,  |-in.  and  1-in.  by  14  gauge;  bright  U-in.  and  U-in.  by  14  gauge. 
Tacks,  fine  tinned,  cut  steel,  ^-in.,  i-in.  and  |-in. 

Wire  netting,  galvanized,  U-in.  to  3-in.  mesh,  width  of  rolls  1^  to  6  ft;  length  of  rolls,  50  yards; 

gauge  of  wire  16  to  19. 
wSteel  shaftirg  and  accessories. 
Weighing  machines,  American  and  English. 
Wheel  barrows,  knocked  dovsTi; 

On  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa 
Cquoting  file  Ko.  T.C. -3-105),  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  list  of  the  London  buying  agencies  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
reliable  importers  in  Ceylon.  These  buying  agencies  fill  the  indents  received 
weekly  or  monthly  from  Colombo,  and  unless  a  request  for  a  particular  brand 
accompanies  the  indent,  they  make  their  purchases  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  of  the  commodities  listed  above  are 
strongly  urged  to  get  into  touch  with  these  I;ondon  houses. 
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A  WARNING  TO   CAN.\DL\N  EXPORTERS 

Canadian  exporters  should  go  very  slow  about  entering  into  business  rela- 
tionships with  any  Colombo  firms  whose  names  are  not  on  the  list .  supplied 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Several  English  exporters  of  piece  goods,  hardware  and  tools  have 
lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  during  1920-22  through  repudia- 
tion by  bazaar  dealers  in  Colombo.  While  there  are  several  first-rate  bazaar 
firms  in  Colombo,  who  have  fully  satisfied  their  obligations,  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion  of  native  merchants  in  Colombo  managed  to  wriggle  out  of 
meeting  their  drafts  on  many  large  consignments  of  imported  goods.  One 
example  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  widespread  was  this  repudiation. 

A  well-known  English  exporting  house,  which  had  conducted  for  many 
years  a  very  large  trade  with  Ceylon,  found  that  in  the  spring  of  1922  upwards 
of  £300,000  of  their  drafts  in  Ceylon  were  still  unpaid.  A  thorough  investiga- 
tion was  made  and  the  strongest  measures  were  adopted  in  an  endeavour  to 
collect  on  these  drafts.  It  was  found  that  dozens  of  native  merchants  in 
Ceylon  who  had  received  their  consignments  on  a  falling  market  had  refused 
to  meet  their  drafts,  although  they  had  later  sold  these  very  goods.  On  being 
hard  pressed  for  payment  these  firms  went  into  liquidation  and  the  o^ership 
simply  changed  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another.  In  very  few  cases 
could  the  original  proprietor  be  legally  prosecuted,  although  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  bought  tea  estates  and  rubber  plantations  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  goods  he  had  not  paid  for.  The  writer  was  shown  a  list  of  over  a 
score  of  these  defaulting  merchants,  each  of  whom  had  repudiated  contracts 
worth  from  £5,000  to  £20,000,  and  none  of  these  could  be  legally  prosecuted. 
Such  merchants  pay  readily  enough  on  a  rising  market,  but  the  moment  the 
market  goes  against  them,  they  are  only  too  fond  of  repudiation.  The  next 
step  is  then  liquidation  and  the  formal  transfer  of  the  business  to  another 
member  of  the  family,  while  the  original  proprietor,  although  actually  still  the 
owner  of  the  business,  is  found  to  be  working  as  a  clerk  "  under  a  cousin  or 
wife's  uncle,  who  acts  purely  as  a  figure-head.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Ceylon  is  under  Roman-Dutch  law,  which  offers  many  loopholes  to  unscrupu- 
lous merchants  who  wish  to  avoid  meeting  their  obligations. 

TERMS  CASH  AGAINST  PRESENTATION  OF  DOCUMENTS 

At  the  present  time  business  is  being  conducted  in  Ceylon  largely  on  a 
basis  of  cash  against  presentation  of  documents.  Sixty  or  ninety  days  may  be 
extended  to  selected  firms  of  proven  standing,  but  in  many  cases  such  firms 
prefer  to  pay  cash  when  prices  are  competitive.  The  average  London  house 
indenting  for  Ceylon  usually  operates  on  a  cash  payment  basis.  Canadian 
exporters  to  Ceylon  need  not  quote  any  more  generous  terms  than  cash  against 
presentation  of  documents  in  Ceylon.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  documents  do  not  arrive  before  the  goods. 

THE  CEYLON  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

When  not  otherwise  stated,  the  Ceylon  customs  tariff  is  now  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  rate  was  created  in  September,  1922,  and 
represents  a  slight  increase  over  the  former  general  tariff  of  7^  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Notable  exceptions  to  the  10  per  cent  rate  are  as  follows:  acetic 
acid,  7i  per  cent;  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  2 J  per  cent;  tea 
shooks,  tea  lead,  hoop  iron  and  other  materials  for  making  tea  boxes,  free; 
paper,  2^  per  cent;  piece  goods,  5^  per  cent;  machinery  and  iron  and  steel 
goods,  2^  per  cent;  motor  trucks,  7^  per  cent. 
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SIIIPl'ING 

A\  liriv  roiisi^niiionts  aiv  coniparativcly  small,  it  is  the  custom  of  many 
Uniteil  States  exporters  to  route  their  shipments  to  Ceylon  via  the  United 
Kingtlom.  Canatlian  exporters  will  probably  find  that  in  the  end  time  will  be 
saved  by  shijiping  via  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  shipment  will  reach 
its  destination  in  better  condition.  General  cargo  shipped  to  the  Middle  and 
Far  East  via  New  York  is  often  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  shifting  and  mis- 
liandlini:.  For  these  reasons  nearly  all  the  American  or  Canadian-made  tires 
destined  for  Ceylon  are  routed  via  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  usually  found 
more  economical,  however,  to  ship  large  and  strong  packages  direct  from  New 
York,  that  is,  providing  there  are  no  direct  Canadian  sailings.  Pacific  Coast 
shippers,  of  course,  are  able  to  ship  direct  from  Vancouver  by  two  or  three 
lines. 


THE    SUGAR    PRODUCTION    AND    TRADE    OF  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Mihm.  December  16,  1922.— When  at  the  end  of  1921  it  was  found  that 
Italy  had  bought  abroad  during  that  past  calendar  year  some  96,500  metric 
tons  of  sugar  or  about  nineteen  times  the  quantity  purchased  in  1913  and  over 
eight  times  the  1920  imports,  and  that  the  exports  were  negligible,  the  local 
sugar  interests  began  seriously  to  take  thought  of  the  coming  year.  A  decision 
between  the  beetgrowers  and  the  refiners  was  arrived  at  last  March  to  increase 
as  far  as  possible  the  beet  acreage  in  1922,  with  the  result  that  the  present  crop 
of  260,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  is  the  largest  since  the  last  pre-war  year, 
although  it  is  still  about  45,000  tons  under  the  production  of  1913.  As  it  is 
estimated,  however,  that  the  national  consumption  will  this  year  total  about 
275,000  tons,  it  is  evident  that  on  this  basis  there  must  need  be  imported  a 
minimum  of  between  10,000  and  15,000  tons  even  should  no  exports  of  sugar 
leave  the  country.  The  purpose  of  this  report  therefore  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  sugar  industry  and  the  sugar  requirements  of  this  market. 

INCREASING  ITALIAN  PRODUCTION 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Italy  this  year  was  carried  on  over 
an  area  of  211.250  acres,  as  compared  with  183,487  acres  last  year,  and  as  com- 
pared w^ith  130,960  acres  during  the  quinquenniad  1909-1913.  In  fact  the 
acreage  under  beetroot  this  current  year  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  had  the 
yield  been  as  high  proportionately  as  in  1913  the  sugar  production  would  have 
reached  318,000  tons.  The  pertinent  inference,  however,  is  that  Italian  agri- 
culturists are  again  turning  their  attention  to  beetroot  raising,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  an  endeavour  wall  be  made  to  intensify  production  so  that  the 
minimum  yield  will  not  fall  short  of  from  250,000  to  275,000  tons.  Whether 
Italy  will  be  able  to  bring  increasingly  larger  areas  under  beetroot  cutivation 
is  a  moot  question.  Wheat  growing  is  more  important  in  Italy's  agricultural 
economy  than  sugar  production,  and  hence  the  wheat  lands  of  the  country  are 
not  apt  to  be  converted  into  sugar-yielding  areas.  Apart  from  the  fertile  plains 
of  northern  and  eastern  Italy,  the  land  suitable  for  beetroot  is  strikingly 
limited,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Italy  can  at  best  under  present  conditions  supply 
the  minimum  local  requirements  of  the  country. 

SUGAR  CONSUMPTION  INCREASING 

There  is  evidence,  moreover,  that  these  minimum  needs  are  continually 
on  the  increase.    Quite  apart  from  the  imports  of  1921 — which  year  witnessed 
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an  unusually  large  amount  of  foreign  sugar  purchasing  on  account  of  depleted 
stocks  and  the  attractiveness  of  overseas  prices — the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
Italy  is  decidedly  on  the  incline.  For  this  upward  trend  various  contributing 
factors  are  responsible,  among  which  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing population;  (2)  the  change  of  the  scale  of  living  during  and  since  the  war, 
which  has  brought  a  demand  for  sugar  from  classes  previously  unaccustomed 
to  its  habitual  use,  so  that  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  is  now  estimated 
at  16  pounds  as  against  10  pounds  in  1913;  and  (3)  the  growth  of  the  sugar- 
using  industries,  e.g.  the  manufacture  of  tinned  fruits,  jams  and  confectionery. 
The  old-established  factories  devoted  to  the  preserving  of  fruits  in  sugar  and 
syrups — to  take  one  specific  example — are  expanding  and  new  plants  are  being 
laid  down.  As  Italy  is  so  markedly  a  fruit  country,  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  are  very  appreciable.  Another  outlet  which  calls  for  a 
very  large  and  increasing  consumption  of  sugar  is  what  mo^y  be  termed  the  ''cafe 
industry."  In  every  important  and  often  side  street  of  every  big  and  small 
town  are  found  one  or  more  cafes  where  Italians  drop  in  at  all  times  of  the 
day  for  a  cup  of  sweetened  black  coffee.  This  coffee  with  natively  produced 
wine  divides  the  honours  of  being  the  national  drink  of  the  country.  Hence 
a  very  large  amount  of  sugar  is  used  in  this  way,  and  the  popularity  of  these 
cafes  has  noticeably  mcreased  during  the  writer's  five  years'  sojourn  in  this 
country.  Enough  has  been  written  therefore  to  indicate  that  the  tendency  in 
Italy  is  to  consume  more  rather  than  less  sugar  and  that  the  maximum  needs 
of  to-day  will  but  probably  be  the  minimum  wants  of  to-morrow. 


CANADIAN  SUGAR  IN  ITALY 

It  is  this  increasing  sugar  consumption  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
Canadian  refiners,  especially  as  during  this  present  year  there  have  been 
upwards  of  1,500  tons  of  Canadian  sugar  sold  in  Italy.  The  writer  understands 
that  this  shipment  was  well  received  on  this  market,  and  was  spoken  of  even 
more  highly  than  the  American  granulated  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the 
grain.  This  Canadian  sugar  was  largely  used  by  a  large  chocolate  manufac- 
turer, and  as  this  and  similar  industries  are  very  important,  it  would  seem  that 
Canadian  exporters,  other  things  being  equal,  would  have  an  advantage  when 
Italy  is  in  the  buying  market.  Even  though  this  year  the  crop  is  not  far  short 
of  what  must  be  considered  the  1922-23  requirements,  yet  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  in  touch  with  buyers  and  to  hold  what  ground  has  been  won.  It 
may  not  be  possible  this  coming  season  in  Italy  to  move  forward  our  stakes 
appreciably,  but  it  is  possible  to  watch  supply  and  demand  and  should  the 
occasion  offer  to  block  out  to  a  larger  extent  other  foreign  competition. 

THE  CLAIM  OF  ITALIAN  MARKET  ON   CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  evident  that  sugar  production,  consumption 
and  imports  have  all  been  rising  during  the  past  year,  but  that  consumption  is 
outrunning  production,  and  that  even  in  this  year  of  relative  plenty  at  least 
10,000  metric  tons  will  most  probably  have  to  be  imported.  We  have  further 
noted  that  Canadian  sugar  has  been  most  favourably  received  on  this  market, 
and  that  in  the  margin  lying  between  consumption  and  national  output  there 
is  room  for  Canadian  trade,  and  that  this  margin  at  ruling  market  prices  will 
absorb  at  least  $3,000,000  worth  of  sugar  during  1922-23.  There  is  the  prob- 
ability, moreover,  that  the  rapidly  growing  consumption  and  the  present 
restricted  area  available  for  beetroot  cultivating  will  continue  to  widen  this 
margin  in  ensuing  years.  Hence  the  claim  of  this  market  on  our  sugar  exporters. 
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KIND  OF  SUGAR  REQUIRED  IN  ITALY 

The  different  types  of  sugar  prevailing  on  this  market  may  be  best  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  lump  sugar  in  bulk;  (2)  granulated;  (3)  pulverized; 
(4)  loaf  sugar;   (5)  brown  sugar;  and  (6)  grey  sugar. 

(1)  Lump  sugar  (pile)  in  b^ilk  comes  in  two  different  qualities:  (1)  white 
and  (2)  extra  white.  This  sugar  sells  in  irregular  lumps  from  the  size  of  a 
marble  to  that  of  an  egg  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
powder  resulting  from  the  breaking  off  of  pieces.  This  type  of  sugar  is  used 
largely  for  choking  purposes,  to  some  extent  for  industrial  uses,  and  also  among 
indi.<criminatinu;  householders  for  serving  on  the  table.  The  present  wholesale 
price  on  the  Milan  market  for  white  or  second  quality  is  605  lire  per  bag  of  100 
kilos  and  for  extra  white  or  first  quality  609  lire. 

(2)  Granulated  sugar. — This  type  of  sugar  is  practically  the  same  as  our 
granulated  sugar  at  home  and  is  known  here  under  the  name  of  semolato  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  Granulated  No.  1  is  not  so  fine  as  granulated  No.  2,  which  latter 
corresponds  pretty  much  to  our  best  granulated  table  sugar  at  home.  The 
present  wholesale  price  is  for  No.  1  some  609  lire  in  bags  of  100  kilos,  and  for 
No.  2  some  611  lire  per  100  kilos.  This  sugar  is  also  packed  in  1-kilo.  cartons, 
50  cartons  to  a  wooden  case,  and  when  thus  packed  now  wholesales  at  625  lire 
per  100  kilos. 

Another  type  of  granulated  sugar  used  to  some  large  extent  here  by  the 
pastry  shops  is  w^hat  is  known  as  "  granulate,"  which  consists  of  a  much  larger 
grain  ranging  in  size  from  a  canary  seed  to  a  small  shaped  pea.  This  sugar  is 
sprinkled  on  a  type  of  cake  A^ery  popular  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  It 
wholesales  now  at  611  lire  per  bag  of  100  kilos. 

(3)  Pulverized  sugar. — This  variety  of  sugar  is  used  largely  by  the  pastry 
shops,  which  employ  it  for  icings  or  for  dusting  on  the  tops  of  unfrosted  cakes. 
This  wholesales  either  in  bags  of  100  kilos  at  611  lire  or  in  1-kilo.  paper  cartons, 
50  cartons  to  a  wooden  case,  at  630  lire. 

(4)  Loaf  sugar. — Although  used  to  some  appreciable  extent  in  Italy  prior 
to  1913,  the  w-ar,  the  writer  understands,  did  much  to  popularize  the  use  of  loaf 
sugar  in  Italy.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  saccharine  squares  and  cubes 
were  found  at  least  clean  and  convenient,  even  if  not  agreeable  to  the  taste,  with 
the  result  that  the  loaf  form  of  sugar  is  now  called  for  continually  and  in  many 
homes  is  preferred  for  table  use.  The  greatest  demand  for  loaf  sugar,  however, 
comes  from  the  bars  and  cafes  all  over  Italy,  where  coffee  is  almost  invariably 
sw^eetened  by  the  square  and  cubed  sugar. 

This  sugar  comes  in  three  grades:  (1)  the  large  regular  cube  about  H  inch 
by  1  inch  by  ^  inch,  used  mostly  in  private  families  and  in  the  de  luxe  restaurants 
and  hotels;  (2)  the  smaller  cube,  about  |  inch  by  |  inch  by  J  inch,  used  in  other 
hotels  and  by  private  families;  and  (3)  the  still  smaller  cube,  often  as  a  matter 
of  fact  broken,  about  ^  inch  by  |  inch  by  -J  inch,  used  in  the  majority  of  the 
bars  and  the  second-grade  hotels.  In  pre-war  days  there  was  also  available 
highly  crystallized  cubed  sugar,  almost  transparent,  which  was  served  in  many 
private  homes.   This  is  not  now  on  the  market. 

These  various  types  of  loaf  sugar  are  now  w^holesaling  at  630  lire  in  bags 
of  100  kilos,  or  in  1-kilo.  cartons,  50  cartons  to  a  wooden  case,  or  at  636  lire 
per  100  kilos  if  packed  in  small  cases  of  25  kilos. 

(5)  Brown  sugar. — There  is  no  very  important  demand  for  brown  sugar, 
used  mostly  locally  for  cooking  purposes.  It  wholesales  at  560  lire  in  bags  of 
100  kilos. 

(6)  Another  kind  of  sugar  used  to  some  appreciable  extent  by  chocolate 
and  candy  manufacturers  is  what  is  known  here  as  "  grey  sugar."    It  is  an 
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inferior  variety  of  granulated  sugar  and  Jacks,  the  writer  understands,  both  the 
sweetness  and  the  whiteness  common  to  first-class  granulated.  It  wholesales  at 
573  lire  in  bags  of  100  kilos. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  industrial  and  cooking  purposes 
the  pile  variety  of  sugar  is  most  common,  while  for  table  use  both  the  granulated 
and  cube  sugar  meet  with  favour,  granulated  outselling  loaf  sugar  for  private 
consumption  and  the  cube  sugar  outselling  granulated  in  hotels,  cafes  and 
restaurants.  Relatively  very  little  pulverized  and  brown  sugar  is  used  on  this 
market. 

HIGH  COST  OF  SUGAR  IN  ITALY 

It  will  be  clear,  on  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  prices,  that  sugar  is 
extremely  dear  on  this  market,  but  despite  what  might  be  termed  as  its  luxury' 
price,  it  sells  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  The  Italian  pays  his  grocer  about 
16J  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  at  present  exchange,  though  to  him  16^  cents  repre- 
sents about  four  times  that  amount  or  say  66  cents.  The  Canadian  housewife 
complained  when  during  the  war  years  sugar  soared  over  the  10  cents  mark,  but 
the  Italian  is,  four  years  after  the  war,  paying  more  than  eight  times  what  the 
Canadian  is  now  asked  to  pay. 

The  high  cost  of  sugar  in  Italy  is  due  largely  to  indirect  taxation,  as  the 
Italian  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  manufacturer's  tax  and  surtax  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  some  216.15  lire  per  100  kilos  of  sugar  produced,  and  naturally  the 
manufacturer  passes  on  this  tax  to  the  individual  consumer.  Were  there  no 
tariff  walls  in  Italy,  still  foreign-made  sugar  on  entering  the  country  would  have 
to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  this  manufacturer's  tax,  but  over  and  above  this 
internal  levy  which  hits  both  national  and  foreign  sugars  there  is  the  manufac- 
turer's protection  of  30.60  gild  lire  per  100  kilos,  which  now  works  out  at  about 
125  paper  lire  per  100  kilos  or  i.e.  at  present  exchange  between  2^  and  3  cents 
per  pound.  Thus  Canadian  sugar  for  arrival  at  Genoa  pays  the  manufacturer's 
tax  or  about  5J  cents  per  pound  plus  the  customs  duties  of  2J  cents  per  pound, 
or  that  is  what  amounts  to  an  eight  cents  a  pound  rate  of  taxation.  To  put  it 
another  way,  there  is  more  duty  levied  on  foreign  sugar  on  being  imported  into 
Italy  than  is  the  actual  retail  cost  of  sugar  to  the  purchaser  at  home.  Little 
wonder  then  that  sugar  is  expensive  in  Italy. 

PACKING  AND  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  most  acceptable  method  of  packing  granulated  sugar  for  this  market 
is  in  cotton  or  linen  bags  of  100  kilos  over  which  is  placed  a  jute  bag  for  pro- 
tection purposes.  The  loaf  sugar  should  preferably  be  packed  in  1-kilo.  cartons, 
25  or  50  cartons  to  a  wooden  case.  Cubed  sugar  of  the  smaller  and  less  choice 
variety  is  also  handled  in  100-kilo.  bags  as  just  described. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  among  importers  of  sugar  on  this  market  are 
cash  against  acceptance  of  documents. 

THE  ITALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

With  the  foregoing  data  before  us  it  will  be  more  opportune  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  Italian  sugar  industry  itself,  and  to  refer  in  greater  detail  to  Italy's 
imports  and  exports  of  sugar. 

In  Italy  there  are  altogether  some  thirty-eight  plants  producing  beetroot 
sugar,  which  were  they  to  work  at  capacity  could  turn  out  300,000  tons  of  sugar 
per  year.  In  addition  there  exist  nine  refineries,  of  which  seven  are  attached  to 
the  sugar  establishments,  capable  of  producing  1,200  tons  of  refined  sugar  daily. 
To  reach  these  outputs,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cultivate  annually  some  250,000  acres,  which  area,  as  is  evident  from  a  preceding 
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paragraph,  is  sonio  40.000  acivs  more  than  that  sown  in  sugar  beet  during  1922 
or  the  year  of  most  extended  phinting.  It  is  unlikely  therefore  that  new  sugar- 
producing  machinery  on  any  important  scale  will  be  installed  during  the  next 
few  years,  unless  old  machines  should  be  discarded.  The  sugar  industry  of  Italy 
employs  contiiuu)usly  about  5,000  oi)erators,  while  during  the  sixty  to  eighty 
days  of  seasinial  beet  crushing  some  15,000  hands  are  temporarily  taken  on. 
The  wages  in  the  beetroot  factories  readied  their  peak  in  1921,  but  since  then  a 
recession  has  been  in  evidence.  Over  against  the  3  lire  a  day,  however,  whicli 
was  paid  unskilled  labour  in  these  factories  before  the  war,  the  present  wage 
scale  gi\(^s  tlu^se  seasonal  operators  15  to  20  lire  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  lOO.OOO.DOO  lire  i\ro  paid  annually  in  wages  in  the  sugar  industry.  Thv) 
total  (•ai)ital  investeil  in  this  Italian  industry  amounts  to  about  375,000,000  liro. 

EXPORTS  OF  ITALIAN  SUGAR 

A  f[uestion  frequently  discussed  in  agricultural  and  other  economic  quarters 
is  whether  Italy  is  to  become  an  exporter  of  sugar  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Prima  facie  evidence  would  at  once  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  country's 
producing  capacity  is  at  present  very  appreciable  over  normal  requirements,  and 
as  moreo^'er  it  is  argued  that  beetroot  cultivation  can  be  extended  and  even 
more  ]ilant  laid  down.  A  closer  examination  would  show,  however,  as  has  been 
pre\-iously  pointed  out,  that  the  check  on  greater  sugar  production  is  the  avail- 
ability of  suitable  land,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  wheat  growing  will  be  sacrificed 
to  beetroot  planting.  In  time  more  "  extra  "  land  may  be  rendered  adaptable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  but  at  present  the  prospects  are  not  bright 
in  this  connection.  An  additional  consideration  is  the  fact  that  Italy's  own 
population  is  increasing  concurrently  with  an  augmented  sugar  consumption, 
while  what  is  more,  the  country  up  to  date  has  not  over  any  stretch  of  years  been 
an  exporter  of  sugar.  The  year  1913-14  was  exceptional  both  for  the  area  sown 
in  beets  and  for  the  unique  outturn  of  sugar  itself,  when  some  305,000  tons  were 
manufactured,  and  yet  in  that  year  less  than  30,000  tons  were  exported.  The 
following  year,  with  the  war  in  full  course,  sugar  became  increasingly  scarce  on 
the  world  markets,  and  Italy  took  advantage  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  to 
curtail  internal  consumption  and  to  export  some  50,000  tons,  even  though  the 
national  yield  that  year  was  less  than  half  the  production  in  1913-14.  In  1913, 
however,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  Italy  only  exported  some  1,030 
tons  of  sugar,  while  the  average  exports  of  sugar  from  1916  to  1921  amounted 
to  less  than  800  tons  per  annum,  the  exports  for  1920  and  1921  being  27  and  S 
tons  respectively.  The  evidence  available  therefore  would  indicate  that  at 
present  Italy  is  exporting  only  a  fractional  quantity  of  what  she  did  before  the 
war,  and  now  with  more  and  sweeter  mouths  to  feed  it  is  unlikely  that  within 
the  next  few^  years  Italian  sugar  exports  w^ill  sum  up  to  a  large  total. 

ITALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  war  years'  imports  of  sugar,  we  find  that  Italy 
imported  some  7,000  tons  in  1913,  75  per  cent  of  which  came  forward  from 
Austria  and  20  per  cent  from  France.  In  1919,  on  the  other  hand,  79,481  tons 
of  sugar  were  imported,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  derived  from  the  United  States, 
with  small  contributions  from  especially  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Brazil;  in 
1920  some  11,376  tons  were  imported,  with  the  United  States  supplying  63  per  cent 
and  France  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  next  most  important  sources  of  origin, 
and  in  1921  some  96,620  tons  were  imported,  60  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  20  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  1922 — the  period  for  which  the  latest  Government 
statistics  are  available — Italy  imported  some  11,446  tons,  of  which  the  United 
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States  supplied  35  per  cent,  Dutch  East  Indies  30  per  cent,  Brazil  20  per  cent, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  10  per  cent.  It  is  worth  noting  therefore  that,  though 
before  the  war  the  United  States  did  not  figure  prominently  in  Italian  sugar 
imports,  yet  latterly  her  percentage  of  contribution  has  not  been  insignificant. 
What  is  more  interesting  to  Canadian  exporters,  however,  is  that  during  the 
current  year,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  Canadian  sugar  on  a  small  scale 
has  come  in  on  this  market. 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up  then,  it  is  to  be  understood:  (1)  that  Italy  will  endeavour  to 
push  forward  her  sugar  production  as  much  as  practicable;  (2)  that  though 
this  production  is  capable  of  supplying  the  minimum  needs  of  the  country,  yet 
actually  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  found  to  have  run 
out  by  July,  and  that  from  then  to  September,  Avhen  the  next  year's  crop  is 
available,  foreign  sugar  to  the  amount  of  some  10,000  to  15,000  tons  will  at 
least  be  required  to  fill  up  the  margin  between  minimum  and  maximum  con- 
sumption; (3)  that  the  maximum  requirements  of  this  coming  year  will  most 
probably  become  the  minimum  requirements  of  ensuing  years;  and  (4)  that 
Canadian  sugar  has  met  with  acceptance  on  this  market,  and  that  the  success 
obtained  by  Canadian  sugar  this  year  should  not  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
inattention  in  the  future  on  the  part  of  Canadian  refiners. 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION  IN  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  Dec.  23,  1922. — Several  sugar  importers  in  Manchester  have 
just  been  interviewed  on  the  sugar  situation,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the 
prospect  of  Canadian  refiners  procuring  a  market  in  this  district  for  their 
surplus  production  next  spring. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  opinions  differ  regarding  the  future  demand  and 
its  relationship  to  supplies  from  whatever  source  they  may  be  derived.  Some 
importers  contend  that  if  the  Canadian  refiners  can  quote  attractive  prices, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  prophecies  in  some  quarters  regarding  a  probable 
falling-off  in  demand  will  stand  as  an  impediment  to  business.  It  is  quite 
true  that  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much  below  the  pre-war  level. 
One  authority  states  that  it  is  now  about  71  pounds  per  capita  compared  with 
86  pounds  per  capita  in  1913.  The  rationing  during  the  war  period  doubtless 
taught  economy,  but  far  more  important  factors  contributing  to  the  decreased 
consumption  are  the  higher  sugar  duties  now  existing,  and  the  general  trade 
depression  which  naturally  operates  adversely  on  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Further,  there  is  a  belief  that  invisible  "  stocks  are  exceptionally 
large,  due  to  the  non-usage  during  the  general  trade  slump  of  supplies  purchased 
by  confectioners,  etc.  These  supplies,  it  is  affirmed,  must  be  used  up  before 
the  confectionery  manufacturers  begin  to  purchase  again. 

One  or  two  importers  are  under  the  impression  that  prices  will  fall  in  the 
spring  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  purchasing  power  of  certain  European 
countries;  others  anticipate  an  advance  in  price,  basing  their  reason  for  it  upon 
the  probability  of  a  world  sugar-shortage  in  1923  of  approximately  one  million 
tons  compared  with  1922. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible  at  this  juncture  to  transmit  any 
thoroughly  reliable  data  to  work  upon  regarding  the  prospect  Canadian  refiners 
will  have  in  the  spring  of  finding  a  market  in  Manchester  and  district.  The 
only  course  they  can  follow  is  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  importers 
themselves — (their  names  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa) — and  submit  their  quotations  for  consideration  from  time  to  time. 
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AUSTRAI.IAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Tr.\dk  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

M('llH)iirno.  December  13,  1922. — The  approaeli  of  the  general  elections — 
on  Docoinber  IG — has  had  an  iinsottHns  effect  upon  business  this  month,  and 
apart  from  the  roii;uh\r  Christmas  trade,  which  has  kept  both  wholesale  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  fully  engaged,  there  has  been  no  development  of  com- 
mercial importance  to  report. 

Included  in  the  favourable  trading  features  are  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  wool  sales  have  been  proceeding  since  the  opening  of  this  season. 
Merino  wool  has  substantially  increased  in  value,  and — in  comparison  with 
last  season — there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for  cross- 
bred wool. 

Imports  into  Australia  for  the  four  months  ended  in  October  were  valued 
at  £42,271.941,  as  compared  with  £27,932,005  for  the  similar  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Exports  for  the  four  months  ended  in  October  were  £32,505,020, 
as  compared  with  £35,334,279  in  the  previous  period. 

Harvesting  is  proceeding  apace,  but  the  crops  are  moderate  and  prices  are 
likely  to  firm,  especially  in  oats  and  hay,  and  probably  in  barley  also.  The 
dry  spring  months  have  detrimentally  affected  the  oat  crop  and  very  little  oaten 
hay  will  be  available  as  the  growth  was  stunted,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
oats  will  be  imported  shortly  if  the  landed  cost  is  not  excessive.  High  prices 
are  expected  to  rule  on  hay  and  chaff. 

The  wheat  market  is  steady  with  a  slight  upward  tendency.  Operators 
are  offering  5s.  2d  ($1.26)  at  the  seaboard,  which  is  equal  to  about  4s.  8d.  to 
4s.  10.  ($1.14  to  $1.18)  at  farmers'  loading  stations. 

Flour  is  firm  for  prompt  delivery,  and  millers  have  practically  sold  up  to 
the  full  capacity  of  their  mills  until  well  on  in  January,  hence  the  quantity 
now  available  for  export  in  January  is  almost  negligible.  The  nominal  price 
ruling  to-day  is  £10  15s.  ($52.32)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  packed  in  100-pound 
bags,  free  on  board  steamer. 

In  iron  and  steel  products  some  considerable  business  has  been  done,  at  finely 
cut  prices,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Within  the  last  few  days,  on  expert  and 
reliable  authority.  United  States  steel  plants  are  quoting  lower  landed  prices 
than  either  British  or  Canadian.  As  in  other  lines,  little  business  is  likely  to 
be  placed  until  after  the  first  week  in  January. 

GOODS  SENT  TO  ARGENTINA  BY  LETTER  POST 

The  attention  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has  been  called  to  a  recent  case 
in  which  a  fine,  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  customs  duty  leviable,  was 
imposed  by  the  Argentine  authorities  in  respect  of  certain  goods  sent  to  Argen- 
tina by  registered  letter  post. 

H.M.  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires  points  out  in  this  connection  that  the  Argen- 
tine customs  regulations  strictly  forbid  the  despatch  to  Argentina  of  goods  liable 
to  import  duty  by  registered  letter  post,  except  on  compliance  with  the  pre- 
scribed formalities.  Goods  forwarded  in  this  manner  are  liable  to  be  confiscated 
or  are  subject  to  a  double  duty,  except  in  cases  where  previous  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  Argentine  customs  authorities  stating  that  certain  goods  (as 
described)  are  arriving  by  registered  post  by  a  certain  steamer,  or  the  approxi- 
mate date  when  the  goods  are  expected  to  arrive,  and  requesting  the  customs 
authorities  to  fix  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid. 
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THE   BUSINESS    OUTLOOK   IN   THE    UNITED  STATES 

Fkederic  Hudd,  TR--y)E  Commissioner  ix  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  January  11,  1923. — With  the  opening  of  the  present  year 
industries  in  all  sections  of  the  countn,^  make  favourable  reports,  and  in  a 
statistical  review  of  the  year  1922,  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
expresses  the  opinion  that  business  will  improve  during  1923  and  substantially 
increase  the  50  per  cent  advance  made  by  manufacturing  industries  as  com- 
pared with  1921.-  The  review  points  out  that  practically  evely  branch  of 
economic  activity  in  the  United  States  is  now  in  a  better  position  than  a  year 
ago.  Continuance  of  the  improvement  in  business  which  took  place  in  1922 
is  therefore  predicted.  The  retarding  effect  of  the  strikes  has  been  overcome, 
and  in  this  connection  it  has  been  noted  that  in  1922  labour  troubles  of  the  most 
severe  character  were  experienced,  but  that  in  spite  of  them  there  was  a  rapid 
transition  from  reduced  output  and  general  unemployment  to  a  genuine  labour 
shortage.  In  1921  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  improvement  of 
business  conditions  was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  which  has 
tended  to  restore  the  balance  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
the  products  of  other  industries.  The  final  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  1922  crop  puts  them  at  $1,800,000,000  above  the  value  of 
these  crops  for  the  year  1921.  This  would  indicate  an  increased  purchasing 
power  of  which  other  industries  will  ultimately  feel  the  benefit. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  review  says: — 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  most  industries  can  ^^ew  the  progress  of  the 
past  year  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  have  been  experienced.  At  the  close  of 
1922  there  are  no  serio.us  obstacles  in  sight  which  should  hinder  further  advances  during 
the  early  part  of  the  new  year.  The  unsettled  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  Europe,  are  still  depressing  our  trade  and  to  a  certain  extent  have,  no  doubt,  kept  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  below  the  level  of  other  commodities.  Within  the  past  two 
months  this  latter  condition  has,  in  a  measure,  been  relieved. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  manufactured  commodities  in  1922  was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1921,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  latest  report^; 
to  the  Bureau  of  Census  made  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  current  business.  Textile 
mills  were  about  20  per  cent  more  active  than  in  1921,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  increased 
its  output  from  60  to  70  per  cent  over  1921,  non-ferrous  metals  from  50  to  95  per  cent, 
petroleum  15  per  cent,  coke  40  per  cent,  paper  20  to  30  per  cent,  rubber  40  per  cent,  auto- 
mobiles 50  per  cent,  building  construction  50  per  cent,  cement  15  per  cent,  leather  20  per 
cent,  sugar  45  per  cent,  and  meats  5  per  cent.  Agricultural  receipts  were  in  general  higher 
than  in  1921.  The  only  declines  of  outstanding  importance  were  7  per  cent  in  bituminous 
coal  and  47  per  cent  in  anthracites. 

The  increase  in  production  and  the  reduction  in  immigration  improved  the  labour 
situation  from  a  large  surplus  of  labour  at  the  end  of  1921  to  a  point  where  shortages  occur, 
while  unemployment  has  almost  been  eliminated.  Transportation  conditions  changed  from 
a  huge  surplus  of  idle  freight  cars  to  a  considerable  shortage,  while  car  loadings  were  11 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1921. 

Prices  to  the  farmer  increased  about  17  per  cent  during  the  year,  wholesale  prices 
advanced  10  per  cent,  and  retail  food  prices  declined  5  per  cent.  This  condition  gives  the 
farmer  a  greater  purchasing  power  and  narrows  the  margin  between  wholesaler  and  retailei 

The  volume  of  trade  was  considerably  heavier  than  in  1921.  Sales  of  mail  order  housee 
increased  6  per  cent  and  chain  stores  show  a  gain  of  13  per  cent.  Debts  and  bank  clearings 
also  show  about  this  same  relation. 

The  housing  shortage  continues  in  spite  of  a  large  volume  of  building 
carried  out  in  1922,  which  was  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  construction 
contracted  for  in  1921.  This  increased  activity  benefited  a  great  number  of 
industries.    The  very  large  output  of  automobiles  and  the  revival  in  the  textile 
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iiuliistrii's.  as  wvW  a-  a  niarkc^l  (\\i)aiisioji  of  production  in  other  lines,  reflected 
the  buyini^  ]H)wer  of  the  country  and  its  capacity  for  consumption.  The  expan- 
sion in  the  varioii-  \\\\v<  rould  also  \)c  noted  in  the  greatly  increased  volume  of 
railway  tratlic. 

lUiSlNESS  FAILURES 

Business  failures  in  the  United  States  in  1922  were  the  most  numerous  in 
tlie  iiistory  of  the  country,  according  to  Bradstreet's.  The  liabilities  were  the 
second  largest  on  rccc^rd.  Susj^ension  of  mercantile  firms  numbered  22,400,  an 
increase  of  11-9  per  cent  over  1921,  and  an  increase  of  164  per  cent  over  1920. 
Liabihties  aggregated  $646,955,033,  or  14  per  cent  less  than  in  1921,  but  51  per 
cent  in  excess  of  1920.  Assets  of  the  suspended  firms  last  year  totalled 
$364,602,438.  or  only  56-3  i)er  cent  of  liabilities. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTLTIE 

The  factors  upon  which  an  optimistic  opinion  of  the  future  may  be  based 
are:  the  improved  transportation  situation  with  the  concurrent  freer  move- 
ment of  commodities;  the  increased  supply  of  fuel  for  industrial  purposes;  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products;  and  the  prospect  that  the  United  States 
may  participate  in  some  endeavour  to  deal  with  European  financial  problems. 
As  the  business  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  is  of  vital  concern  to  domestic 
business  and  present  European  demands  are  very  uncertain,  business  progress 
in  the  present  year  will  be  dependent  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  develop- 
ments in  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  European  situation  and  Europe's  conse- 
quent lack  of  buying  power,  other  unfavourable  factors  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  present  business  outlook  are  the  continued  tendency  of  prices 
to  rise  and  living  costs  to  increase. 

THE   IRON   AND   STEEL   INDUSTRY  • 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  country  started  the  new  year  with 
increased  production  and  an  expansion  in  demand  on  the  part  of  new  consumers. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  situation  which  faced  the  various  steel  companies 
a  year  ago,  when  the  industry  was  depressed  as  a  result  of  the  deflation  in 
prices  and  slump  in  demand  which  started  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  Leading 
steel  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  districts,  according  to  trade 
reports,  have  assurances  of  activity  on  a  large  scale  for  at  least  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  momentum  will  carry  them  further. 
The  Iron  Trade  Review  says: — 

In  1922,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  tvirned  back  along  the  road  to  prosperity  after 
the  dra.stic  readjustments  of  1921.  Measured  by  tonnage  and  marketed,  considerable  pro- 
gress was  achieved  and  processes  of  normal  development  in  industry  which  were  violently 
interrupted  by  a  general  economic  upheaval  were  resumed.  Good  business,  however,  with 
its  complement  of  substantial  addition  to  surplus  after  liberal  allowances  for  depreciation, 
renewals  and  reserves,  was  not  attained.  In  its  financial  aspect,  the  year  was  decidedly 
unsatisfactory.  With  some  exceptions,  the  majority  of  the  iron  and  steel  companies  w^ere 
unable  to  make  much  of  a  showing  from  the  year's  operations.  This  situation  may  be 
attributed  in  a  large  part  to  factors  outside  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  no  one  being  more 
'■hareeable  for  the  troubles  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  1922  than  the  coal  strike 
and  its  attendant  effects. 

THE  MONEY  MARKPJT 

Improved  condirions  in  the  bond  market  and  natural  acceleration  after  the  holiday 
season  resulted  in  the  floating  of  many  new  securities  during  the  first  week  of  1923.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  taken  by  investors  indicated  a  large  demand.  The  relaxation 
in  money  rates  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been  an  important  factor  too,  and  old  bonds 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  recorded  gains  averaging  1  per  cent  since  the  "  turn  of  the 
year."   The  bulk  of  sales  are  being  made  directly  to  investors. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CHILE 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

[This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Chile. 
The  first,  which  dealt  with  textiles,  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  and  iron  and  steel  products,  was  published  in  the  last 
issue  (No.  989).] 

TRANSPORTATION  MATERIAL 

Transportation  material  was  imported  into  Chile  during  1920  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  usual,  the  value  under  this  head  amounting  to  $2,860,000  Canadian, 
made  up  as  follows:  locomotives,  $872,000;  rails,  $514,500;  fish-plates, 
$240,000;  car  wheels,  $233,500;  freight  cars,  $219,600;  Decauville,  $156,300; 
rail  spikes,  $105,300;  track  bolts,  $70,000.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $1,781,300;  from  Great  Britain  at  $678,666,  from  Germany  at 
$260,000,  and  from  Belgium  at  $68,600.  The  Chilian  Government  is  the 
largest  importer  of  railway  material,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  state 
lines  combined  with  the  Government  railway  development  policy  indicate  a 
continued  heavy  demand  for  railway  material.  Full  and  complete  specifica- 
tions for  the  material  required  by  the  State  Railways  is  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  inter- 
ested parties,  and  information  on  the  subject  of  tendering  is  contained  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph  of  this  report  entitled  Tendering  for  Government  Sup- 
plies." The  State  Railway  administration  is  now  encouraging  the  local  manu- 
facture of  rolling  stock,  but  as  the  cars  are  made  up  almost  entirely  from 
imported  parts  and  materials,  the  manufacturing  process  is  reduced  to  one  of 
assembling;  locally-made  cars  do  not  equal  the  imported  in  point  of  finish. 
The  importation  of  railway  material  and  equipment  during  1915  was  valued 
at  $1,699,590  Canadian;  in  1919  at  $4,142,450;  and  in  1920  at  $2,866,367. 

Car  wheels,  fish-plates,  spikes  and  rails. — Full  specifications  of  the  State 
Railway  requirements  in  car  wheels,  fish-plates,  rails  and  rail  spikes  are  in  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  imports  of  this  material 
during  1920  having  been  as  follows:  car  wheels,  614  ton?  from  the  United 
States,  292  from  Great  Britain,  168  from  Germany;  total,  1,074  tons.  Fish- 
plates: 1,011  tons  from  the  United  States,  446  tons  from  Germany,  91  tons 
from  Belgium,  and  44  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  total  1,592  tons.  Rails: 
5,941  tons  from  the  United  States,  509  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  338  tons 
from  Germany;  total,  6,889  tons.  Rail  spikes:  181  tons  from  the  United  States, 
82  tons  from  Belgium,  240  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  18  tons  from 
Holland;  total,  523  tons. 

Locomotives. — A  number  of  Canadian-made  "  Mikado  "  type  of  locomotives 
are  running  on  the  State  lines  and  arc  giving  every  satisfaction.  Locomotives 
were  imported  during  the  year  to  the  value  of  $900,000,  the  United  States  being 
indicated  as  the  country  of  origin. 

Automobiles. — American  cars  dominate  the  Chilian  market  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  European  cars.  Fords  and  similar  cars  are  being  largely 
used  in  the  country  districts,  whilst  higher  grade  cars  such  as  the  Hudson, 
Packard,  etc.,  are  in  use  in  the  cities.  Automobiles  to  the  value  of  over 
$1,000,000  were  imported  during  1920,  nine-tenths  of  which  were  of  American 
make.  The  importation  of  cars  commenced  in  1909,  when  17  were  imported, 
and  in  1917  the  figure  rose  to  3,227.    Since  then  a  heavy  falling  off  has  been 
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reportoil,  1921  hv\u<^  the  worst  year  experienced  by  the  automobile  trade  since 
1911.  Importation  during  recent  years  is  as  follows:  1914,  607  cars;  1915, 
409;  1910,  1,083;  1917,  3,227;  1918,  2,235;  1919,  580;  1920,  658;  1921,  257 
cars. 

Motor  trucks  are  gradually  coming  into  use  in  Chile,  importations  for  the 
year  1920  liaving  been  vahied  at  $240,000.  American  trucks  predominate,  the 
i'.nglish  trucks  being  considered  too  good  and  too  heavy  for  the  roads.  The 
light  and  rouglily-finished  American  truck  is  considered  quite  good  enough  for 
local  conditions.  Only  the  chassis  are  imported,  the  truck  bodies  being  made 
locally.  In  the  town  of  Valparaiso  a  large  number  of  motor  buses  are  running 
in  competition  with  the  street  cars;  they  are  usually  locally-made  bodies 
mounted  on  Ford  or  similar  chassis. 

Bicycles. — Very  few  bicycles  are  in  use  in  Chile,  the  roads,  both  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  country  districts,  being  too  rough  to  permit  of  their  utilization 
to  anything  but  a  limited  extent.  Imports  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
$75,000.  of  which  $25,000  is  credited  to  the  United  States,  $21,000  to  France, 
and  $14,000  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

INDUSTRIAL   MACHINERY  AND   SUPPLIES,   TOOLS  AND   HARDWARE,  ETC. 

In  the  nitrate  plants  engines  and  boilers  are  used  for  raising  steam  for  the 
boiling  tanks,  pumps  of  all  kinds  for  filling  and  emptying  the  tanks,  perforating 
machines,  drills  and  explosives  for  extracting  the  earth.  Steam  and  machinery 
accessories  of  every  kind  have  also  to  be  imported  for  the  local  manufacturing 
industries,  and  the  Republic  will  always  be  a  substantial  purchaser  of  industrial 
machinery  and  supplies.  The  importation  of  the  articles  included  under  this 
heading  during  1920  was  as  follows:  Machinery,  not  specified,  3,847  tons;  wood- 
working machinery,  181  tons;  cranes,  647  tons;  cranes,  hand,  86  tons;  tools, 
carpenters  and  masons,  33  tons;  tools,  tinsmithing,  77  tons;  tools,  artisans,  not 
specified,  260  tons;  files,  76  tons;  sewing  machines,  390  tons;  refrigerating 
machinery,  79  tons;  shoe-making  machinery,  101  tons;  paper-making  machin- 
ery, 43  tons;  printing  machinery,  150  tons;  laundry  machinery,  66  tons;  milling 
machinery,  148  tons;  sugar  refining  machinery,  109  tons;  weaving  (textile) 
machinery,  108  tons;  hammers,  53  tons;  saws,  39  tons,  and  lathes,  126  tons. 

Machinery  and  supplies  (not  specified)  were  imported  into  Chile  to  the 
value  of  $3,847,000  in  1920,  of  which  $1,701,000  is  credited  to  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  $976,000  and 
$862,000,  respectively. 

Chains,  iron  and  steel. — Chains  are  imported  on  a  small  scale  for  general 
purposes  and  for  the  supply  of  shipping.  Total  imports  in  1920  amounted  to 
261  tons,  181  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  67  tons  by  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  and  Sweden  the  balance. 

Machinery  (woodworking). — This  line  is  being  imported  in  fairly  large 
quantities  from  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the  exploitation  of  the 
huee  forest  reserves  in  the  south  will  maintain  the  demand  for  heavy  logging 
machinery  and  that  later  there  will  be  a  larger  demand  for  portable  mills.  Of 
the  $248,000  worth  of  woodworking  machinery  imported  during  1920,  $201,000 
came  from  the  United  States,  $25,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  $22,000  from 
Germany. 

Steel  wheelbarrows. — Steel  wheelbarrows  are  extensively  used  in  connection 
with  the  nitrate  and  copper  mining  industries  and  in  railway  construction,  but 
as  they  are  now  being  made  locally  importations  are  not  likely  to  increase.  A 
certain  number  of  v/ooden  barrows  are  imported,  but  steel  are  preferred.  Fifty 
tons  from  the  United  States  and  16  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
imported  during  1920. 
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Wire  rope. — ^Wirerope  in  sizes  from  f-inch  up  to  1-inch  is  imported  in 
fairly  large  quantites  for  use  in  the  industries,  the  mines,  for  elevators,  for 
commercial  shipping  and  the  navy.  Such  well-known  English  makers  as 
Rylands,  Limited,  Bullivant,  Armstrong- Whitworth,  Newells,  etc.,  are  repre- 
sented in  Chile  and  secure  the  bulk  of  the  business.  In  1920,  766  tons  were 
imported,  of  which  460  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  191  tons  from  the 
United  States,  and  110  tons  from  Germany.  A  new  company  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Santiago  with  a  large  capital  for  the  making  of  wire  rope,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  company,  when  in  working  order,  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
market  with  practically  all  its  requirements. 

Boilers  and  engines. — Importations  of  boilers  in  1920  were  valued  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  $141,958;  United  States,  $69,039;  Germany,  $2,218;  and 
France,  $1,053.  Importation  of  engines:  United  States,  $170,726;  Great  Britain, 
$131,857;  Germany,  $64,041;  France,  $5,820;  Belgium,  $5,562,  and  Sweden, 
$4,872. 

The  Republic  imported  during  the  year  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
boilers  and  engines  from  the  United  States  and  England  in  almost  equal  quanti- 
ties. Scotch  and  Lancashire  boilers  are  used  for  heating  water  in  the  nitrate 
plants;  Bellis  and  Morcom  are  in  fairly  general  use  in  Chile,  but  German- 
made  Diesel  engines  are  now  coming  in  as  against  steam,  and  English  makers 
are  also  offering  Diesel  engines  of  English  make  and  German  design.  Fire 
engines  are  included  in  this  classification;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  fire  brigades  in  the  city  of  Santiago  possesses  a  couple 
of  Canadian-made  fire  engines,  of  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  corps  are 
particularly  proud.  It  appears  that  these  engines  are  older  and  have  been 
longer  in  use  than  the  engines  belonging  to  other  corps  in  the  city,  and  that 
they  are  giving  better  service  than  the  newer  and  more  modern  engines  of 
English,  French  and  German  make.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  fire- 
fighting  forces  of  Santiago  consist  of  a  number  of  corps  of  volunteers  usually 
formed  by  nationalities.  For  example,  there  is  the  English  corps,  the  Spanish 
corps,  the  French  corps,  etc.,  and  each  corps,  naturally  enough,  prefers  to 
purchase  engines  and  supplies  made  in  its  home  country.  There  is  of  course 
considerable  rivalry  between  the  corps  and  much  attention  is  focussed  on  the 
efficiency  of  their  engines.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  in  Santiago  two  Canadian  engij^es  are  standing  up  to  long 
service  and  are  giving  conspicuously  good  service  in  comparison  with  newer  and 
more  modern  engines  made  in  other  countries. 

Saws. — Importations  of  saws  in  Chile  in  1920  were  valued  at  $53,617,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $43,700;  United  Kingdom,  $4,800;  and 
Germany,  $4,600. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Chile  there  are  more  than  1,000  Canadian  and  North 
American  portable  mills.  United  States  manufacturers  are  supplying  the  larger 
part  of  the  importation  of  mill  saws  and  also  predominate  in  hand  saws. 
Germany  is  supplying  fairly  large  quantities  of  hand  saws  of  inferior  quality. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  cross-cut  saws  for  use  in  the  southern  forest  districts, 
and  a  popular  type  is  a  one-man  cross-cut  saw  for  cutting  firewood.  Buck  saws 
13  inches  in  length  are  sold  very  cheaply,  American  makes  predominating. 
The  trade  in  mechanics'  ball  is  shared  by  British  manufacturers  and  the 
Alsatian  makers.  Fret  saws  are  sold  in  German-French  models  with  inter- 
changeable blades,  Goldenberg  and  Peugeot  Freres  makes  being  most  popular. 
Pruning  saws  with  a  curved  blade  and  rough  wooden  handle  are  sold  by  German 
makers  at  almost  incredibly  low  prices. 

Axes  and  hatchets. — For  domestic  purposes,  the  shingling  hatchet  is  most 
generally  used.  Amongst  the  makes  in  the  hardware  stores  Peter  Ludwig 
Smidt  was  prominent  amongst  the  German  makes;  Spear  and  Jackson,  and 
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\\'illiain  llilwanls  cV:  Sons  ainono;st  the  English,  wliilst  all  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can makes  and  types  were  seen  on  sale.  Amongst  the  felling  axes  the  SJ-lb. 
woiirht  is  the  largest  seller.    Claw  hatchets  are  sold  for  domestic  purposes. 

Kiuuui  lh  il  iran  . — This  was  formerly  imported  on  a  large  scale  from  Austria 
and  Crerin:in>'  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  American  and  English  ware. 
German  packing  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  granite,  brown,  and  blue  witli 
white  eilges.  \vi  r(>  very  popular.  During  the  war  a  large  factory  was  opened 
in  Santiago  whicii  at  present  is  supplying  the  market,  the  only  competing  line 
being  the  clieap  and  exceptionally  inferior  article  brought  in  from  Germany 
after  the  war.  stocks  of  which  still  remain  on  hand. 

Ilainnu  rs  come  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  although  amongst  ham- 
mers with  handles  American  makes  predominate.  There  are  five  hundred 
blacksmiths'  shops  in  Chile,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  farriers'  hammers 
in  10-oz.  weights,  which  demand  is  supplied  from  Europe.  The  ball-pane  ham- 
mer for  mechanics,  20  to  24-oz.  weight,  of  English  and  American  make,  is  one 
of  the  largest  sellers.  Tack  hammers  and  shoemakers'  hammers  come  from 
Germany.  Of  the  50  tons  of  hammers  imported  during  1920,  36  tons  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  10  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  4  from  Sweden 
and  Germany. 

Pipe  wrenches. — British  manufacturers  supply  the  market  with  the  bulk  of 
its  requirements  in  pipe  wrenches,  although  the  hardware  trade,  while  liking 
British  qualities,  undoubtedly  prefers  American  patterns.  One  hardware  man 
summed  up  the  merits  of  the  respective  types  in  the  following  w^ords:  "  German 
for  price,  American  for  utility,  and  British  for  quality."  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1920  amounted  to  92  tons  as  compared  with  67  tons 
from  the  United  States,  German  and  Dutch  manufacturers  having  supplied  12 
tons  of  the  total  importation  of  171  tons. 

Tools. — Importations  of  tinsmiths'  and  blacksmiths'  tools  in  1920  were 
valued  as  follows:  United  States,  135,300;  Germany,  $18,200;  United  King- 
dom, $14,100;  total,  $67,600.  Masons' and  carpenters',  total  $26,150,  the  United 
States  having  supplied  to  the  value  of  $12,500;  the  United  Kingdom,  $6,500; 
Germany,  $3,800;  and  Sweden,  $3,350.  Tools,  various,  were  imported  into 
Chile  to  the  value  of  $112,0Q0  from  the  United  States,  $51,600  from  Germany, 
and  $51,000  from  the  United  Kingdom;  total,  $214,600. 

Locks. — Originally  the  market  was  almost  entirely  supplied  with  locks  of 
French  pattern,  though  not  always  of  French  manufacture,  imitations  having 
been  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Barcelona.  To-day,  however,  the  Yale, 
Sargent,  and  similar  makes  of  American  locks  are  being  sold  almost  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  those  from  other  countries.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,289  kg., 
6.297  come  from  the  United  States,  1,151  from  France,  and  841  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Padlocks. — There  is  a  large  demand  in  all  sections  of  the  Republic  for 
padlocks  of  every  kind,  the  chief  requirements  being  cheapness  rather  than 
quality.  Of  the  total  imports,  Germany  supplies  over  40  per  cent.,  the  United 
States  over  30  per  cent,  Spain  15  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  9  per  cent. 
In  the  common  qualities  of  padlock,  it  is  difficult  for  any  other  country  to 
compete  with  Germany,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  prices  at  which  she  has 
been  selling  these  goods,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  cheap  natiu"al  steel  or 
japanned  padlock  was  recently  being  sold  c.i.f.  at  a  price  equal  to  25  cents 
Canadian  currency  per  dozen.  The  best  qualities  come  from  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  recognized  that  for  the  higher  grades  Germany 
cannot  compete.    The  total  imports  for  the  year  were  151,498  kilos. 
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i  Nails  and  tacks. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  factories  in  the 
!  Republic  producing  nails  and  tacks,  the  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
j  2,893,454  kg.,  of  which  80  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  14  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  balance  from  Sweden  and  Germany.  The 
local  product  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  so  far  the  competition  has  not  been 
seriously  felt  by  the  exporting  countries.  Horse  shoe  nails,  for  which  there  is 
a  considerable  demand,  formerly  came  from  Germany,  but  her  prior  position 
has  now  been  usurped  by  Sweden,  which  supplies  practically  the  entire  demand 
of  the  Republic  for  this  class  of  goods. 

Screws,  bolts  and  nuts. — Bolts  and  nuts  are  imported  in  double  bags  of 
46  kg.  (100  pounds)  each  in  all  threads  and  sizes.    Messrs.  Guest,  Keen  and 
Nettlefold  are  now  making  machine  nuts  and  bolts  in  Chile,  but  not  wood 
screws;  American  screws  are  very  inferior  as  a  rule,  the  slot  not  being  deep 
enough  and  the  thread  too  shallow;  for  this  reason  European,  and  especially 
British,  screws  are  preferred.    With  regard  to  the  type  of  thread,  Whitworth 
standards  are  usually  adhered  to,  and  the  demand  for  other  standards  is  small. 
Machine  bolts  for  ironwork,  |-inch  to  1-inch,  are  in  large  demand  by  the  State 
railways,  and  there  is  a  small  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  at  Val- 
paraiso.   Carriage  bolts  come  from  the  United  States.    Of  the  1,296  tons  of 
bolts,  nuts  and  screws  imported  during  1920,  654  tons  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  589  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  53  tons  from  Germany, 
j        Hinges,  iron. — The  following  shows  the  imports  for  1920:   United  States, 
i  66  tons;  Germany,  16  tons;  United  Kingdom,  8  tons;  Sweden,  6  tons;  total 
;  importations,  98  tons. 

A  popular  type  of  hinge,  produced  in  the  United  States  and  not  supplied 
I  by  English  and  German  houses,  is  a  3-inch  and  4-inch  steel  butt  hinge,  with  a 
movable  spindle.    A  number  of  high  ornamental  cast-iron  butt  hinges  of  all 
Spanish  patterns  are  imported;  the  plain  English  patterns  are  not  acceptable 
locally. 

Files. — There  is  a  keen  competition  for  the  business  in  files,  although  the 
total  importation  for  the  year  did  not  exceed  75  tons.  The  State  Railway  shops 
I  use  a  large  number  of  files  of  all  the  standard  sizes  and  shapes,  and  a  large 
number  of  triangular  files  are  imported  for  sharpening  saws.  British  manu- 
facturers formerly  held  the  larger  part  of  this  trade,  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  technical  men  in  the  railways  and  industrial  establishments  were  British, 
and  insisted  on  British  goods;  American  files,  however,  came  in  during  the  war 
and  are  now  being  more  widely  sold  than  those  of  British  manufacture.  There 
now  appears  to  be  a  preference  for  American  files  on  account  of  their  lighter 
weight.  Osbornes  of  Sheffield  make  two  weights,  the  lighter  of  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  compete  with  the  American  article,  but  even  so  their 
light-weight  file  is  heavier  than  the  American  Nicholson's.  In  order  to  find  a 
ready  sale  in  the  Chilian  market,  a  file  must  be  light  enough  to  sell  at  65  per 
rent  discount  off  the  Sheffield  list.  Of  the  75  tons  imported  during  the  year, 
51  tons  were  of  American  make  and  25  tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  GOODS  POSTED  TO  DENMARK 

The  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Copenhagen  has  forwarded, 
ays  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  translation  of  a  Danish  customs  notice, 
vviiich  lays  down  the  treatment  to  be  applied  after  January  1,  1923,  to  goods 
sent  by  post  and  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  The  notice  provides  that  the 
addressee  must,  before  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  be  in  possession  of  the  original 
and  duplicate  invoices,  signed  by  the  seller.  On  the  duplicate  invoice  the 
addressee  must  declare  the  correctness  of  the  invoice,  accepting  responsibility 
for  any  false  declaration,  and  must  forward  the  invoice,  without  any  other 
!  indorsement,  to  the  Customs  Post  Bureau. 
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THE  IIVirOKT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1921 

Tradk  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
V  (and  conclusion) 

17.  TEXTILES 

(a)  Bags  and  Sacking 

1920         Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                          £21.609  21              £6,832  29 

United  States                                                               20,794  20                3,163  13 

Caiiaiiii                                                                                Nil  96  fractional 

India                                                                            56,238  56              12,842  51 

These  imports  consisted  entirely  of  bags  for  packing  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa 
and  other  articles  of  export;  the  strong  jute  gunny-bag  is  the  type  in  general 
use  for  this  purpose,  and  is  supplied  by  India.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  both  years  unquestionably  originated  in 
India.    The  shipments  from  the  United  States  were  not  of  such  high  quality. 

(b)  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

1920  Percentage         1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                         £571,012             42           £139,906  30 

United  States                                                              777,675             57             335,874  70 

Canada                                                                            Nil                                 180  fractional 

Of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1921,  £90,873  worth  of  goods 
was  manufactured  but  not  grown  in  the  British  Empire,  and  £12,713  worth  was 
both  manufactured  and  grown  in  the  Empire;  while  £10,101  represented 
Government  imports.  Since  April,  1922,  British  cotton-piece  goods  have 
enjoyed  a  preference  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  a  general  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  Prior  to  that  date,  cottons  of  British  growth  and  manufacture  paid 
import  duty  at  the  rate  of  8-^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  if  they  were  of  British 
manufacture  but  not  growth,  they  paid  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  foreign 
cottons  paid  16|  per  cent.  On  this  account,  the  United  Kingdom  has  recovered 
a  large  share  of  the  trade  which  went  to  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and 
under  the  new  Jamaican  tariff  may  be  expected  to  recover  still  more.  American 
competition,  however,  is  very  keen,  and  in  spite  of  the  disadvantageous  tariff, 
American  cottons  still  command  a  very  large  sale  in  Jamaica. 

(c)  Cotton,  n.o.p. 

1920  Percentage         1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £161,633  52  £57,414  81 

United  States   144,665  48  11,946  18 

Canada   Nil  Nil 

These  were  imports  of  ribbon  and  other  manufactures,  in  which  the  United 
Kngdom  is  normallv  predominant.  Pier  recovery  of  some  of  this  business  from 
the'^United  States  in  1921  is  noteworthy.  Energetic  manufacturers'  represen- 
tatives could  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  this  trade  for  Canada. 


fd)  Silk  manujactures. 

1920  Percentage         1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £26,050  65  £8,010  42 

United  States   11>104  27  7,382  37 

Canada  •   NU  2,368  13 

Under  this  head  are  included  silk  stockings  and  other  articles  of  ladies' 
attire  which  have  become  very  popular  in  Jamaica  during  the  past  few  years. 
There  are  good  business  possibilities  in  these  lines  for  Canadian  manufacturers, 
provided  quality  and  price  are  right. 
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18.  WOODEN"  PRODrCTS 

(a)  Brooms  and  brushts. 

i;;?  Per:e-:agie  Perceatase 

United  Kingdom   57 

United  Statea   ^  cT  30 

Canada   SO  1  9 

Only  limited  sales  of  imported  brooms  and  brushes  are  possible  in  Jamaica, 
on  accoimt  of  the  imiversal  use  of  the  locally  manufactured  article,  which, 
though  somewhat  rough,  is  cheap  and  effective.  The  imports  were  of  superior 
quality;  they  are  used  on  whar^'es  and  some  other  commercial  establishments, 
but  very  seldom  for  domestic  purposes. 


(b)  Matches. 

1?::  Percf-:. 

United  Kir:;:!:;.                                                                £:.::5  5 

United  Sta:es                                                               3  S;4  15 

Canada  N'a 

Sweden                                                                          1?  525  73 


The  bulk  of  match  importations  emanate  from  a  famous  Swedish  firm 
whose  agent  is  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  whose  matches 
are  energetically  pushed  and  advertised  by  this  agent.  A  small  match  factory 
operates  in  Kingston,  but  its  output  does  not  influence  the  demand  for  imported 
matches  particularly.  A  celebrated  Canadian  match  is  also  upon  the  market, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  up  to  Swedish.  British  or  American  offer- 
ings either  in  quality  or  in  price.  It  is  even  more  regrettable  that  some  ship- 
ments were  not  up  to  Canadian  offerings  of  the  same  match. 


(cj  Hoops  and  shook s. 

Percentage  1921 

United  Kinsdcm   £3o    :  !5  £1  filS 

United  States   210 J'o  ^'  3"  14 

Canada  


These  imports  consisted  ver>-  largely  of  shooks  for  crating  oranges  and 
grapefruit:  they  also  include  a  certain  amount  of  barrel  shooks.  The  fruit- 
crate  is  made  of  three  panels,  with  two  ends  about  twelve  inches  square,  and  a 
central  panel  of  the  same  size;  the  crate  is  about  27  inches  long  over  all.  The 
shooks.  generally  of  pitch  pine,  are  usually  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  one  each 
is  generally  sufficient  for  sides,  top  and  bottom.  The  crate  is  boimd  at  each 
end  and  round  the  middle  with  strong  withes.  Up  to  the  present,  these  shooks — 
for  which  there  is  a  very  good  demand — have  come  almost  entirely  from  the 
Gulf  Ports:  and  to  date.  Canadian  exporters  have  not  been  very  successful  m 
meeting  this  competition,  although  there  have  recently  been  small  shipments 
of  shooks  from  Canada.  There  is  good  business  awaiting  the  Canadian  firm 
which  meets  American  prices. 


(dj  Furniture. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £  5.&So  18  £2.SSS  17 

United  States   20.' 03  63  9.264  57 

Canada   5.733  IS  1.057  6 


The  demand  for  imported  furniture  is  restricted  by  the  activities  of  local 
artisans,  who  produce  excellent  tables,  chairs,  wardrobes,  desks,  bureaux  and 
other  household  requisites,  from  mahogany,  cedar,  satinwood.  mahoe  and  other 
ornamental  woods  gro"^Ti  in  the  colony.  Another  factor  which  limits  imports 
is  the  widespread  sale  of  second-hand  fumitiue.  There  are.  however,  business 
possibilities  in  cheap  tables  and  cane-seat  chairs,  also  in  chairs  with  solid 
wooden  seats,  bentwood  chairs,  and  bedroom  suites.    A  cheap  refrigerator 
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should  st'U  well,  as  prosrnt  sii{){)lios  are  very  expensive.  Wicker  chairs  from  the 
Uiiitt'il  States  are  in  liinited  tleniand;  a  cheaper  grade  of  wicker,  recently  intro- 
duced from  Ma<l(^irn.  has  ac(]uired  a  certain  degree  of  popularity. 

(e)  WooiL  n.o.p. 

1920  F.Mr.Mi(:iKt^  1921  Pcrcentaiio 

UnitctI  Kiugil..;.                                                            £  .5,042  16  £2,028  19 

rnitctl  States                                                                25.435  79  8,626  74 

Ouuula                                                                            1.108  3  662  6 

This  heading  includes  manufactured  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated,  such 
as  bungs,  handles,  and  bread-boards,  also  honey  and  syrup  barrels  and  rum 
puncheons;  tlu>re  is  a  good  opening  for  business  in  the  last-mentioned  article, 
and  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  honey  and  syrup  barrels. 


19.    MISCELL.\ NEGUS  UNCLASSIFIED 

(a)  Poli^lu,'^. 

1920         Percentage  1921  Percentage 

Unite*!  Kiim.l-io                                                           £6,006             40  £5,880  49 

United  States                                                                 9,583             60  5,641  48 

C:\ii  a  (hi                                                                               8        fractional  ■     367  .  3 

There  is  a  good  market  for  polishes  in  small  containers,  but  competition 
is  keen.  American  floor,  silver,  brass,  furniture  and  stove  polishes,  and  British 
shoe  polish,  at  present  have  most  of  the  trade,  but  a  Canadian  line  has  recently 
entered  the  field,  and  its  initial  sales  have  been  satisfactory. 

(b)  Blue. 

1920  Percentage         1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £4,389  84  £4,018  97 

United  States   791  16  110  3 

Canada   Nil  '  Nil 

The  demand  for  blue,  while  not  large,  is  steady,  and  to  date  an  old  and 
famous  English  line  has  been  predominant  in  Jamaica.  A  Canadian  blue  is 
now  on  the  market,  in  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  agent. 

(c)  Books. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                                          £13,167             81  £9,809  73 

United  States                                                                 2,615             16  3,502  26 

Canada                                                                             316              2  3  fractional 

School  books  accounted  for  a  large  percentage  of  these  imports,  and  were 
supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
secondary  education  in  Jamaica  leads  up  to  the  local  examinations  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  books  adapted  to  these  examinations  are  of 
course  printed  in  England.  The  American  supplies  were  largely  works  of 
fiction.  The  returns  do  not  include  the  large  importations  of  magazines  and 
periodicals  which  come  by  parcels  post. 

fdj  Candles. 

1920  Percentage         1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdon   £3,884  95  £880  70 

United  States   725  5  386  30 

Canada   Nil  Nil 

The  business  available  in  this  product  is  very  small.  The  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  largely  candles  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  candle 
is  not  a  popular  means  of  illumination  in  Jamaica.  The  upper  classes  use  elec- 
tric light  whenever  possible,  and  the  labouring  and  artisan  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation prefer  a  rudely  fashioned  paraffin  lamp,  of  local  manufacture. 
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(e)  Rubber  Products. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £  3,195  17  £1,940  12 

United  States   11,004  64  8,232  50 

Canada   3,701  19  6,636  38 


The  above  imports  include  rubber  heels,  sanitary  goods  and  sundries,  bat 
do  not  cover  motor-car  tires  and  tubes;  these  come  under  the  heading  auto- 
mobile parts."  There  is  a  good  demand  for  rubber  heels,  and  Canada  is  doing 
well  in  this  line,  in  spite  of  strong  American  competition.  Sundries  and  sanitary 
goods  have  only  a  limited  sale. 


(j)  Soap,  Toilet. 


1920 

Percentage 

1921 

Percentage 

  £  9,650 

49 

£3,196 

37 

  10,984 

51 

4,633 

54 

  Nil 

692 

8 

(g)  Soap,  Laundry. 


United  Kingdom  

£104,135 

95 

£47,763 

92 

Lbs. 

4,824,840 

95 

2,122,794 

92 

£5,432 

5 

£4,271 

8 

Lbs. 

251,722 

5 

189,822 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Jamaica's  soap  trade  is  controlled  by  two  world-renowned  concerns,  one 
British  and  the  other  American;  the  former  supplies  practically  all  the  laundry 
soap  used.  There  are  a  few  other  sources  of  supply,  chiefly  Ameriean,  but  the 
amount  of  business  which  they  obtain  is  comparatively  small.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  possibilities  for  Canadian  soaps  are  very  limited. 


(h)  Cigarettes. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £20,972  21  £22,251  28 

United  States   67,406  76  58,567  72 

The  import  trade  in  cigarettes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Company,  operated  from  England  as  well  as  the  United  States,  and 
supplying  80  per  cent  out  of  a  monthly  consumption  of  about  15,000,000  cigar- 
ettes. The  remaining  20  per  cent  is  supplied  by  cigarettes  locally  manufac- 
tured by  a  subsidiary  of  that  concern.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to 
bid  for  a  portion  of  this  business  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  spend  money 
freely  at  the  outset  upon  advertising  and  sales  propaganda,  and  unless  a  genuine 
effort  is  made  to  capture  the  market  with  a  low-grade  cigarette — which  is  the 
most  popular  type — it  is  impossible  to  be  sanguine  over  the  opportunities  for 
success. 

NOTE  ON  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF 

Neither  in  1920  nor  in  1921  did  Canadian  goods  receive  any  preference  under 
the  Jamaican  Tariff.  The  Preferential  Tariff  which  gave  effect  to  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920,  was  passed  by  the  Jamaica  Legislative 
Council  on  April  8,  1922,  and  its  effect  upon  trade  with  Canada  will  not  be 
apparent  until  the  statistics  for  the  last-mentioned  year  have  been  issued.  The 
duty  on  Canadian  and  British  goods  under  the  ad  valorem  schedule  is  now  15  per 
cent,  as  against  a  general  duty  of  20  per  cent;  while  in  the  case  of  the  rated  goods 
— i.e.,  those  in  which  quantity  is  the  basis  of  assessment — Great  Britain  and 
Canada  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  general  duty.  The  exceptions  are  flour,  on 
which  Canada  gets  a  preference  of  Is.  in  a  general  duty  of  8s.  per  bag  of  196 
pounds;  and  spirits,  on  which  the  preferential  rate  is  22s.  6d.  and  the  general 
rate  25s.  per  gallon. 
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rilF  RAIIAVAYS  OF  BRAZIL  AND  THE  MARKET  FOR  RAILWAY 
SUPl'LIES   AINl)   CONSTRUCTION  MATERIAL 

Timno  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  do  Janeiro,  December  11,  1922.— Brazil  has  29,000  kilometres  of  rail- 
road uiuler  trallic,  2.273  under  construction,  and  7,729  surveyed  and  approved. 
The  material  required  for  upkeep  and  extensions,  which  are  continually  being 
made,  is  considerable.  During  the  last  eii2;ht  years,  owing  to  both  the  war  and 
tlie  financial  crisis  which  has  followed,  Brazilian  railways  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  behind  in  the  matter  of  repair  and  replenishment.  Considerable  material 
whicii  is  indispensable  is  being  bought  right  along,  but  when  conditions  improve 
and  the  value  of  the  milreis  returns  to  something  approximating  normal  it  may 
be  expected  there  will  be  tremendous  purchasing  of  material,  including  rolling 
stock,  in  order  to  bring  the  railways  into  an  efficient  state  of  repair  and  running 
order  as  well  as  to  build  a  large  quantity  of  additional  much  needed  trackage. 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  railway  material  which  should  be  required  can  he 
gathered  from  the  following  table  of  statistics: — 


TMrORTS  of  railway  material  1913  TO  1921  IN  METRIC  TONS 


Average  per  Year 

Value  of  Imports 

1913 

1914-1921 

1921 

for  1921 

69,022 

3,200 

8.872 

£  658,698 

10,984 

4,500 

8,806 

492,977 

(3)  Rails,  fish  plates  and  railway  accessories..  .. 

261,547 

39,900 

100,277 

2,369,689 

13,704 

5,200 

8,971 

1,406,334 

355,257 

52,800 

126,926 

f4;927,698 

The  above  figures  show  that  during  the  year  1913  a  total  of  355,251  tons 
of  railway  material  included  in  the  four  classes  mentioned  were  imported,  and 
that  from  that  time  up  to  the  end  of  1921  the  yearly  average  importation 
amounted  to  only  52,800  tons.  During  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
war  there  was  a  boom  in  railway  construction.  This  fact  will  account  to 
some  exient  for  such  large  figures.  However,  that  the  average  importation 
since  then  should  be  only  one-seventh  is  without  doubt  not  in  keeping  with  the 
requirements  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  repair,  replenishment  and  expan- 
sion. There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  and  material  needed  therefore  to  bring 
the  railroads  on  a  level  with  efficiency  and  present  requirements. 

The  foreign  purchases  for  1920  and  1921  were  considerably  over  double 
the  average  of  those  of  the  preceding  six  years.  In  1921  they  amounted  to 
more  than  $20,000,000,  but  it  is  questioned  whether  the  country  can  afford  to 
increase  its  importation  during  the  next  two  years  even  in  railway  material, 
no  matter  how  urgently  it  is  required,  owing  to  the  present  financial  difficulties 
which  face  the  country.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  importation  of  railway 
material  for  1923  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  1920-1921  or  1922,  as 
the  new  government  promises  to  follow  a  course  of  very  strict  economy  in  all 
departments.  It  is  true  that  the  government  only  operates  one-third  of  the 
trackage,  but  the  present  financial  stress  affects  more  or  less  alike  all  railroads. 

REPRESENTATION 

This  outline  of  the  railway  situation  is  given  in  order  to  encourage  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  study  the  situation,  to  have  representatives  appointed, 
and  to  keep  them  constantly  informed  of  the  c.i.f.  prices  of  their  material; 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  and  keep  some  foothold,  however  small,  on  the  market 
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in  order  that  when  conditions  improve  they  will  be  already  established  in  the 
field.  The  Brazilian  market  is  too  complicated  to  sell  or  even  offer  goods 
from  a  distance.  Government  regulations  in  many  instances  demand  that 
tenders  for  government  supplies  must  be  submitted  by  an  authorized  agent  in 
Brazil  of  the  company  submitting  the  tender.  When  tenders  are  called  for  the 
time  allowed  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  an  exchange  of  correspondence.  Prelim- 
inary arrangements  must  be  made  beforehand  so  that  a  simple  advice  by  cable 
is  sufficient.  In  many  instances  blue  prints  are  charged  for.  Specifications 
which  are  in  Portuguese  require  to  be  translated.  Authority  must  be  granted 
by  Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  enter  the  market  to  make  such  expenditures. 
It  is  too  late  to  do  this  preliminary  work  once  tenders  are  called  for.  Repre- 
sentation must  therefore  be  established.  The  agent  appointed  should  be 
informed  as  much  as  possible  of  everything  which  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
company  he  represents.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  of  course  is  an  exchange 
of  bank  references.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  branches  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  should  be  supplied  with  credit 
information  by  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  do  business  in  Brazil.  Reports  on 
practically  all  important  firms  in  Brazil  are  on  hand  at  the  head  offices  of 
these  two  banks  in  Canada.  The  agent  must  be  supplied  with  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  products  of  the  Canadian  factory,  including  c.i.f.  prices.  A  history 
of  the  company  with  photographs  of  the  factory  and  officials  is  sometimes  valu- 
able.   The  human  element  is  a  factor  too  often  overlooked. 


DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  RAILROAD  BUILDING 

Brazil  is  a  very  extensive  country^  about  the  same  size  as  Canada,  but  the 
railway  systems  in  each  of  the  two  countries  are  very  different.  Canadian 
railw^ays  run  east  and  west  across  the  continent,  joining  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Canada  has  settlements  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  these  railways.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  however,  the 
centres  of  population,  generally  speaking,  are  only  along  the  coast.  As  yet 
there  has  been  no  incentive  to  build  lines  running  far  into  the  interior  as  this 
portion  of  the  country  is  as  yet  unpeopled  and  uncultivated.  The  time  will 
come,  however,  when  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  will  feel  the  need  of  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  the  Atlantic.  The  needs  of  Brazil,  together  with 
these  countries,  will  undoubtedly  result  some  time  in  the  near  future  in  a  great 
expansion  of  Brazilian  railway  mileage  which  at  present  is  only  in  its  initial 
stages.  Brazil  has  a  population  of  about  30  million  inhabitants,  has  an  area 
somewhat  larger  than  the  United  States,  but  has  only  20,000  miles  of  railway, 
compared  with  250,000  miles  now  in  operation  in  the  North  American  Republic. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Brazil  shows  that  the  east  coast  is  not  sufficiently 
supplied  with  rivers  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  sea.  This  of 
course  excepts  the  Amazon.  The  rivers  of  Brazil  have  their  origin  in  the 
mountains  which  fringe  the  east  coast  and  on  the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Goyaz.  Their  general  direction  is  north  and  south,  where  they  find  their  way 
to  the  Parana  or  Paraguay  flowing  south  or  to  the  Amazon  in  the  north. 
Development  inland  caused  the  lack  of  quick  transportation  to  the  sea  to  be 
felt.  Railroads  were  then  constructed  from  these  developed  centres  to  the 
nearest  port.  But  the  work  was  very  difficult.  The  coast  of  Brazil  is  separ- 
ated from  the  tablelands  in  the  interior  by  a  range  of  formidable  mountains. 
The  railroads  therefore  require  to  cross  this  barrier  by  means  of  steep  grades, 
circuitous  routes,  tunnels,  and  bridges.  This  mountain  barrier  has  therefore 
made  the  first  few  hundred  kilometres  from  the  coast  of  railroad  building  in 
Brazil  very  expensive.  The  railways  in  the  north  are  not  linked  up  in  the 
interior.    There  is  no  all-steel  route  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Brazil  except. 
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in>in  Rio  do  Janeiro  south.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  development  in 
the  far  interior  and  the  cheapness  of  ocean  freights.  There  is  no  Canadian 
Pacific  runninj:^  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  .\ND  PROGRESS  OF  RAILROAD  BUILDING  IN  BRAZIL 

There  have  been  three  outstanding  periods  in  the  history  of  Brazilian  rail- 
roads. The  first  was  in  1852,  when  a  law  was  passed  guaranteeing  5  per  cent 
interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  construction  of  any  railway  which 
would  pro\  ide  communication  between  the  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
C^^raes,  antl  Sao  Paulo.  The  first  railway  built  under  this  law,  at  present  known 
as  the  Estrada  de  Ferro  Central  do  Brazil,  consisted  of  324  kilometres  of  track 
which  joined  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  Sao  Paulo.  The  construction  of  railroads, 
howe\'er.  proved  to  be  so  difficult  that  during  the  first  ten  years  not  more  than 
300  kilometres  were  completed.  By  1880  the  number  of  kilometres  had,  how- 
ever, reached  3,400.  Railroading  received  the  second  stimulus  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republic  in  1889,  and  again  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  a  further  enthusiasm  for  railroad  construction  manifested  itself.  At  this 
time  railway  projects  were  legion,  and  had  not  the  war  developed,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  Brazilian  railroad  mileage  would  have  doubled.  The  increase 
has  been  more  or  less  gradual  from  zero  in  1852  to  29,000  kilometres  at  the 
present  time.  To  this  29,000  kilometres  under  traffic  at  the  present  moment 
should  be  added  2,273  under  construction,  and  7,729  surveyed  and  contem- 
plated. The  latter,  however,  includes  many  projects  the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  in  tlie  too  distant  future  to  be  considered.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  gradu- 
ally taking  definite  shape.  Paraguay  seeks  direct  commimication  with  the 
Atlantic  through  Brazil.  Brazilians  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
Parana  are  desirous  of  direct  communication  with  AssumpQao.  A  treaty 
between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  brought  about  the  construction  of  a  little  railway 
in  the  far  northwest  of  Brazil,  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  This  line,  365 
kilometres  in  length,  runs  along  the  Madeira  river  and  serves  as  an  outlet  for 
Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Amazon. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BRAZILIAN  RAILROADS 

Brazil  has  29,000  kilometres  of  track.  Of  this  amount  five  out  of  twenty- 
five  states  possess  two-thirds.  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  each  have  about 
6,700.  There  is  no  trackage  in  the  State  of  Acre.  Amazonas,  the  largest  state 
in  the  Union,  has  only  8  kilometres;  while  Piauhy  has  26.  Railway  mileage 
from  Minas  Geraes  south  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  is  north  of  this 
state.  Immense  irrigation  development  is  at  present  under  way  in  the  north, 
in  the  State  of  Ceara,  and  the  resultant  increase  in  fertility  in  this  region  will 
undoubtedly  bring  about  an  increase  in  trackage. 

The  railways  in  Brazil  come  under  five  headings,  as  per  the  following 
table: — 

Kilometrage 


(1)  Railways  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government  and  administered  by  it   7,749 

(2)  Railways  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government  but  leased   8,561 

(3)  Concessions   of    the   Federal    Government    with    a    guarantee    of    interest  on 

capital  expended   3,265 

(4)  Concessions  of  the  Federal  Government  without  guarantee  of  interest  on  capital 

expended   1,770 

(5)  Concession  from  States   7,483 


28,828 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  the  enormous  amount  of  British  capital 
which  is  invested  in  different  Brazilian  railways.  On  account  of  Canada's 
direct  interest  in  Brazilian  Traction,  tramways  are  also  included  in  this  list: — 


Alagoas  and  Northern  Railway  Connpany   £  250,000 

Bahia  Tramway  Light  and  Power  Company   1,122,000 

Brazil  Great  Southern  Railway   821,369 

Brazilian  Traction  Light  and  Power  Company   43,800,000 

Ceara  Tramway  Light  and  Power  Company   404,502 

Central  Bahia  Railway  Trust   1,407,200 

Great  Western  of  Brazil  Railway  Company   4,112,050 

Leopoldina  Railway  Company   17,666,199 

Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Company   1,600,000 

Manaos  Tramways  and  Light  Company   600,000 

Minas  Geraes  Electric  Light  and  Tramways  Company   209,660 

Mogj'ana  Railway  (Sul  Mineira  Extensions)   4,000,000 

Para  Electric  Railways  and  Lighting  Company   1,351,923 

Pernambuco  Tramways  and  Power  Company   2,176,247 

Rio  Claro  Railway  and  Investment  Company   2,571,871 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Suburban  Tramways   652,500 

Sao  Paulo  (Brazilian)  Railway  CJompany   6,000,000 

South  Brazilian  Railways   961,960 

Southern  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Company   1,837,000 

Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Railway   478,000 


£93,919,057 


The  quantity  of  foreign  products  which  Brazilian  railways  require  for  their 
upkeep  must  be  enormous  and  is  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  Owing,  however,  to  the  financial  state  of  the  country,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  it  is  not  possible  yet  for  Brazil  to  go  ahead  with  her 
railroad  programme  in  the  way  she  would  like.  For  the  next  two  years  rail- 
roading will  be  confined  to  upkeep  of  the  present  lines  with  increases  in  track 
only  where  absolutely  indispensable. 

A  list  of  the  principal  railways  of  Brazil,  giving  ofiice  and  cable  addresses, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  track  and  rolling  stock,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service. 


MUNICIPAL  HOUSING  SCHEME  IN  BUENOS  AIRES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  December  15,  1922. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Compaiiia  de  Construcciones 
Modernas,"  whereby  the  latter  undertakes  the  erection  of  10,000  low-priced 
modern  workmen's  cottages,  each  of  five  rooms,  kitchen  and  bathroom.  The 
contract  calls  for  the  erection  of  1,000  annually  as  a  minimum.  The  houses 
are  to  be  sold  to  persons  indicated  by  the  Municipal  Intendant,  by  drawing 
among  employees  and  workmen  whose  salary  does  not  exceed  $400  m/n  monthly, 
preference  being  given  to  those  having  the  largest  families.  The  price  per 
house  is  $13,750  m/n  payable  $85  m/n  monthly,  inclusive. 

The  scheme  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  as  the  various  con- 
tracting firms  undertaking  the  actual  work  of  erection  are  about  to  commence 
operations  and  are  now  in  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  cement,  lead  and 
galvanized  pipe,  roofing,  plumbing  and  bathroom  fixtures,  builders'  hardware, 
galvanized  sheet,  concrete  reinforcing  and  steel  shapes.  Several  Canadian  firms 
have  already  been  approached  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  seems  every 
prospect  of  the  Dominion  securing  a  fair  share  of  the  large  orders  being  placed. 
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CUBAN  MAKKtT  1  OK  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.   L.  (lONZALEZ-IToYl  KL.^.  Ol-FlClO  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TrADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  January  2,  1923. — Potatoes, — Market  very  weak;  local  stocks 
much  larger  tlian  wliat  the  demand  requires.  From  Canada  there  are  arriving 
some  a)nsi^nment  shipments  (unsold),  and  this  has  a  demoralizing  influence. 
Havana  importers  are  selling  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  the  sack  of  180  pounds, 
duty  paid  and  delivered. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  very  sharp  competition  among  the  local  trade,  and 
there  are  rumours  tliat  the  principal  Havana  potato  importers,  who  have  hitherto 
worked  in  perfect  liarmony,  are  at  present  at  war  among  themselves.  Another 
weakening  fac  tor  is  the  new  1  per  cent  Cuban  tax  on  gross  sales,  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  tlie  first  of  last  month. 

Codfish. — The  Canadian  codfish  market  is  a  little  firmer;  quotations  are 
from  S9.25  to  S9.50,  and  sales  are  being  made  in  Havana  at  from  $10.25  to  $10.75 
duty  paitl.  There  have  been  no  arrivals  from  Norway  during  the  last  week  or 
ten  days;  on  the  other  hand,  arrivals  from  Halifax  have  been  somewhat  larger 
than  usual.  Norwegian  quotations  are  from  $10.50  to  $11  C.I.F.,  and  sales  are 
made  here  at  from  $11.50  to  $12  delivered. 

Wheat  flour. — Sales  of  Canadian  flours  continue  at  lower  figures  than  United 
States  quotations.  There  is  a  quotation  of  $7.25  for  Canadian  first  patent 
spring  flour,  as  compared  with  $8  for  American  flour  of  the  same  quality. 

Hay  and  Oats. — There  are  large  local  stocks  of  these  two  articles.  Some 
sales  have  been  made  of  Canadian  hay  at  $22  per  ton. 

American  oats  enjoy  a  lower  quotation  at  present  and  no  transactions 
can  be  made  with  Canada  on  this  account. 


TAX  ON  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  January  3,  1923. — The  budget  proposals  of  the  Government  of 
British  Guiana  to  provide  additional  revenue  in  1923  include  a  tax  on  com- 
mercial travellers  visiting  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  orders,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following: — 

(1)  Every  commercial  traveller  shall  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January, 
1923,  register  his  name  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Commissary  and  shall  take 
out  a  license  and  shall  pay  for  the  same  the  sum  of  $48,  provided  that  any- 
commercial  traveller  who  shall  commence  business  in  the  colony  at  any  time 
between  the  31st  day  of  January,  1923,  and  the  31st  day  of  December,  1923, 
shall  within  seven  days  of  commencing  business  register  his  name  as  aforesaid 
and  shall  take  out  a  license  and  pay  the  duty  aforesaid. 

(2)  In  this  section  the  expression  "  commercial  traveller "  means  any 
person  who,  whether  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  solicits  orders 
for  goods  or  effects  sales  from  samples;  provided  that  the  expression  shall  not 
include  any  person  who  is  in  the  regular  employment  of  and  solicits  orders  or 
effects  sales  for  a  person  who  has  taken  out  a  license  under  section  15  or  17  of 
this  ordinance. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  GRENADA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  January  3,  1923. — The  following  rules  with  respect  to  the 
import  of  matches  into  the  Colony  have  been  made  and  were  gazetted  on  the 
1st  November  last: — 

(1)  Matches  imported  into  the  Colony  shall  not  be  warehoused  but  shall 
pay  duty  on  the  importation  thereof. 

(2)  Provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  matches  put  up  in  tin- 
lined  cases. 

Regulation  No.  11,  which  deals  with  goods  which  have  been  shipped  through 
a  foreign  country  before  arriving  in  the  colony,  has  been  amended.  The  regula- 
tion provided  that  in  such  case  the  certificate  of  origin  must  be  attested  by 
the  customs  officer  of  the  port  that  such  goods  have  passed  through  the  country 
in  bond.    The  regulation  as  amended  provides  as  follows: — 

"  Where  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment  note  is  not 
available,  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  the  foreign  port  of  shipment 
must  bear  a  certificate  signed  by  the  steamship  company  before  the 
British  consul  that  the  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign  country 
'  in  bond  '  giving  the  number  of  the  bonded  car,  in  which  case  the  certi- 
ficate of  origin  should  also  be  attested  by  the  British  consul." 


CHANGE  IN  UNITED  STATES  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES 

With  reference  to  recent  articles  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
regarding  countervailing  duties  of  the  new  United  States  tariff,  advice  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada,  of  a  new  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  in  respect  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  983,  December  2,  1922,  pages  896-7)  and  calcium  nitrate 
and  cyanamid  or  lim^e  nitrogen  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  987, 
December  30,  1922,  page  1049).  The  new  ruling  says:  As  calcium  acetate  is 
the  only  one  of  the  articles  specified  in  paragraph  1541  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1922  that  is  subject  to  countervailing  duty,  collectors  should  disregard  the 
Canadian  rates  of  duty  for  chloride  of  lime  published  in  T.D.  39346  of  December 
7,  1922,  and  for  calcium  nitrate  and  cvanamid  or  lime  nitrogen,  published  in 
T.D.  39364,  of  December  18,  1922." 

FLAX  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Experiments  are  in  progress  in  South  Africa  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  possibilities  of  flax  production  on  a  large  scale,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  The  decline  in  flax  production  in  Russia  and  Ireland,  it 
is  understood,  is  the  primary  cause  for  the  search  for  a  new  source  of  supply. 
An  English  expert  has  selected  the  western  part  of  Cape  Province  as  the  most 
likely  section  in  the  Union  for  flax  growing,  and  Russian  seed  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  a  number  of  farmers  for  experimental  purposes.  The  growth  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  experiments  will  finally 
result  in  the  opening  up  of  an  entirely  new  field  for  South  African  agriculture. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Topios  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D. 
II.  Koss.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  and  material 
required  by  the  A'ictorian  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Postmaster  General's  Department. 

These  tender  forms  and  sj^ecifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
o>ted  Canailian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  27748  for  signal  mechanisms,  and  file  No.  17290  for 
other  specifications). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respectively, 
to  the  Secretary,  ^^icto^ian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  Austraha.  Particulars  of  the  requirements  are 
brielly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
No.         Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

■35457.         March  14,  1923.       Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  25  dwarf  electric  signal  mechanisms,  to 

drawings  and  as  specified, 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT 

Vic.  98.        April  3,  1923.        Supply  and  delivery  of  5,100  receiver  diaphragms,  as  specified. 
Vic.  101       April  10,  1923.        Supply  and  delivery  of  686  tons  of  bronze  wire,  as  specified. 
Vic.  103       April  10,  1923.       Supply  and  delivery  of  714  tons  of  galvanized  iron  and  steel  stranded  wires,  as 

specified. 

Vic.  106.      April  10,  1923.       Supply    and    delivery    of    approximately    5,000,000    paper    jointing    sleeves,  as 

specified. 

Vic.  97.        April  17,  1923.        Supply  and  delivery  of  595  timing  clocks,  as  specified. 
Vic.  105.      April  17,  1923.       Supply  and  delivery  of  400,000  copper  jointing  sleeves. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  GOLD  COAST 

The  principal  industry  in  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  production  of  cocoa,  the 
exports  of  which  constitute  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  commercial  supply 
and  have  an  annual  value  of  over  £10,000,000.  The  crop  is  grown  entirely  by 
natives.  Attempts  are  being  made  by  the  authorities  to  assist  the  natives  in 
parts  of  the  colony  where  cocoa  is  not  grown  by  introducing  new  agricultural 
industries,  and  an  interesting  account  of  these  developments,  prepared  by  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture,  is  given  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Imperial  Institute. 

Along  the  300  miles  of  sea-coast  there  is  much  land  suitable  for  the  planting 
of  coconuts,  which  at  present  are  only  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Eastern 
Province.  The  Government  have  obtained  on  loan  from  the  local  chiefs  planta- 
tions of  300  acres  each  in  the  Western  and  Central  Provinces,  and  small  ones 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  300  acres  in  the  Eastern  Province.  The  land  is 
being  planted  with  coconuts,  and  drying  houses  and  store  houses  are  being  erected 
for  the  preparation  of  copra  (the  dried  coconut  from  which  coconut  oil  is 
obtained).  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  demonstrate  that  a  profitable  industry  can 
be  built  up  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fishing  industry,  which  is  at  present  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  coast  natives.  When  the  cost  of  establishment  has  been 
recovered  the  Government  propose  to  hand  the  whole  concern  over  to  the  native 
chiefs  for  the  benefit  of  their  communities. 

Similar  action  is  being  taken  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  Sisal 
hemp,  which  promises  to  do  well  in  certain  parts  of  the  colony.  A  plantation  of 
1,000  acres  is  being  used  as  a  demonstration  area,  and  in  this  case  also,  when  the 
cost  of  establishment  has  been  met,  the  plantation,  complete  with  decorticating 
machinery,  tram-lines,  and  all  other  accessories,  will  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
chief  and  his  people  for  their  own  benefit. 
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SHORT-PAID  LETTERS   TO  PLACES  ABROAD 

The  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  letters 
addressed  to  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland  and  other  British  possessions,  and 
foreign  countries  are  still  being  mailed  shortpaid.  One  postmaster  advises  that 
in  a  recent  despatch  of  British  mails  there  were  several  hundred  letters  for 
Great  Britain  that  required  to  be  taxed  before  despatch,  and  upon  which  a 
penny  or  more  postage  will  be  collected  on  delivery,  as  they  were  prepaid  only 
3  cents  instead  of  4  cents. 

Canadian  firms  are  again  reminded  that  the  letter  rate  to  Great  Britain, 
Newfoundland  and  the  British  possessions  generally  is  4  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  and  that  the  postage  rate  to 
foreign  countries  generally — with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
— is  10  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  5  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  The 
rate  on  postcards  to  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland  and  British  possessions 
generally  is  2  cents  each  and  to  foreign  countries  6  cents  each. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  16,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  16,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  9  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  ..Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  I 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  % 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  I 


00 


Jan.  9, 

Jan.  16, 

Parity 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.6732 

$4.7032 

.193 

.0677 

.0690 

.193 

.0489 

.0494 

.402 

.3981 

.3999 

.193 

.0619 

.0629 

.193 

.1581 

.1575 

1.08 

.0502 

.0504 

.193 

.1903 

.1898 

.238 

.000092 

.000065 

.193 

.0125 

.0136 

.268 

.1881 

.1880 

.268 

.2709 

.2717 

.268 

.2042 

.1991 

.498 

.4926 

.4935 

2s. 

.3166 

.3201 

$1.00 

1.0053 

1.0087 

.498 

.4988 

.4953 

.424 

.3782 

.3794 

.324 
.198 

.1130 

.1172 

4.86 

4.6822 

4.7169 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9770— .9782 


.7275 
.3933 
.5529 


.9838— .9863 


.7393 
.3958 
.5546 
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TKADi:  1N\>IIUIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

^u^l•l'  ilu"  jiul'lu-aiion  ol  the  Lust  Couimercial  Intellioencc  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  folknving  iuquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  speciallv  interested  in 
the  respective  connnodities  upon  api>lication  to:    "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 

OF  THE   DePARTMKNT  OF  TUAUB  AND  COMMERCE.  OtTAWA."  OR  THE  BOARDS   OP  TrADE  AT  St. 

John,  Halif.\x,  Siierbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stiwttord,  Brantfokd,  I^ndon,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manuf.\cturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
WiNNii'Kt;,  \*ancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Cereals  and  Allied  Products,  Etc. 

10S9.  Chain. — A  fu-m  in  Genoa  doing  business  as  agents  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  grain. 

1090.  Grain. — An  Italian  firm  of  importers  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  export- 
ers of  grain. 

1091.  Grain. — A  grain  firm,  doing  business  c.i.f.  Genoa,  desire  communications  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  grain. 

1092.  Grain. — A  well-established  firm  of  grain  brokers  desire  representation  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  grain. 

1093.  Grain. — A  well-established  Italian  firm  desire  to  handle  Canadian  grain  on  a  cash 
ba.sis. 

1094.  Grain. — A  well-established  Italian  firm  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
ship]>ers  of  grain,  to  be  handled  either  on  a  commission  basis  or  for  their  own  account. 

1095.  Grain. — C.i.f.  prices  Italian  ports  are  required  by  a  firm  of  grain  brokers.  Cash 
against  documents,  Italian  currency. 

1096.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Naples  desire  prices  on  grain.  Business  handled  either  on  a 
commission  basis  or  for  their  own  account. 

1097.  Grain. — Italian  importers  of  grain  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

1098.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  claiming  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Govern- 
ment purchasing  organization,  would  like  to  form  connection  with  large  Canadian  grain 
exporting  firm. 

1099.  Grain  and  Oats. — A  firm  of  Italian  grain  brokers  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian 
{irain  and  oats. 

1100.  Grain  and  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  doing  business  as  representatives,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  and  sugar. 

1101.  Grain,  Cereals,  Almonds. — A  firm  in  Syracusa,  Sicily,  wish  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  grain,  cereals  and  almonds.    This  firm  do  business  on  their  own  account. 

1102.  Gr.ain,  Linseed  Cake,  Etc. — A  well-established  Antwerp  firm,  founded  in  1906, 
desire  offers  of  oats,  barley,  hay,  linseed  cakes  and  feeding  stuffs. 

1103.  Grain  and  Oil  Seeds. — An  old-established  firm  of  Italian  grain  brokers  are  in  the 
market  for  Canadian  grain  and  oil  seeds. 

1104.  Grain,  Oats,  Flour. — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  have  communications  from  Cana- 
dian firms  able  to  supply  grain,  oats  and  flour.  Payments  effected  against  documents, 
Italian  ports. 

1105.  Flour. — A  large  firm  of  Amsterdam  flour  importers  wish  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1106.  Flour. — An  Italian  firm  desire  to  commimicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1107.  Flour. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Durban,  Natal,  desire  to 
secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  flour  mill  situated  as  near  to  the  coast  as  possible. 

1108.  Flour,  Rolled  Oats. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  desire  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  export  flour  and  rolled  oats. 

1109.  Flour.  Rolt.ed  Oats  and  Meals. — A  commission  broker  in  Holland  is  prepared  to 
represent  Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  flour,  rolled  oats  and  meal  of  all  kinds  to 
the  Netherlands. 

1110.  Flour,  Rolled  Oats  and  Corn  Starch. — A  firm  in  The  Hague  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  rolled  oats  and  corn  starch. 

1111.  0.\tme.al,  Rolled  Oats  and  Corn  Starch. — A  firm  of  commission  brokers  in  Amster- 
dam are  anxious  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats  and  corn  starch. 

1112.  Semolina. — An  importer  in  Holland  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  wishing 
to  develop  the  Dutch  market  for  semolina. 
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1113.  Semolina. — A  Dutch  concern  desire  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  Cana- 
dian shipper  of  fine  and  coarse  semolina. 

1114.  Rye. — A  Dutch  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  Western  rye  No.  2  from 
Canada. 

1115.  Macaroni. — A  firm  in  Holland  wish  samples,  prices  and  terms  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  macaroni. 

1116.  Vermicelli. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  vermicelli  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
a  Dutch  house  interested  in  handling  that  product  in  Holland. 

Canne€l,  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits;  Fish;  Milk  Products 

1117.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples. — Dutch  importers  wish  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  sun-dried  quarters  and  evaporated  rings. 

1118-9.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples,  Canned  Fruits. — Two  large  importers  in  Holland 
desire  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples 
and  canned  fruits. 

1120.  Dried  Apples. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  wish  to  represent  a  large 
Canadian  shipper  of  sun-dried  apple  quarters  in  barrels  of  about  200  pounds  net. 

1121.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  of  Holland  commission  agents  are  desirous 
of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  sun-dried  quarters,  evaporated  rings  and  whole  apples. 

1122.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples,  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  of  Amsterdam  commission 
agents  are  interested  in  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  whole,  sliced  and  evaporated 
quarters  in  boxes;  dried  quarters  in  barrels  and  also  canned  fruits. 

1123.  Apples. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  desire  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  or  dried  quarters,  evaporated  rings  and  whole  apples. 

1124.  Canned  Fruits.— Antwerp  firm  established  1885,  wish  to  receive  offers  of  whole 
fruits,  canned,  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  also  canned  pineapple  and  dried  apples. 

1125.  Canned  Lobster  and  Frozen  Salmon. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster  and 
frozen  salmon  are  invited  to  send  prices,  terms,  etc.,  to  an  interested  firm  in  Holland. 

1126.  Canned  Lobster,  Salmon  and  Fruit. — A  Dutch  firm  wish  quotations,  samples  and 
terms  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  canned  lobster,  salmon,  and  fruit  into  Holland. 

1127.  Canned  Fruit,  Lobster  and  Honey. — A  Dutch  commission  firm  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit,  lobster  and  buckwheat  or  clover  honey. 

1128.  Canned  Lobster. — A  firm  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  desire  to  have  communications 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

1129.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  interested  in  importing  canned  salmon 
from  Canada. 

1130.  Sardines. — Commission  brokers,  very  well  connected  in  the  sardine  trade,  are  in 
a  good  position  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  in  Holland  and  Central  Europe. 

1131.  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — A  firm  of  distributors  of  foodstuffs  at  Kings- 
ton. Jamaica,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in 
cans. 

1132.  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — A  concern  in  Holland  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  1  pound  tins. 

1133.  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk,  Milk  Powder. — A  large  firm  in  The  Hague  wish 
to  have  samples,  prices  and  all  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder. 

1134.  Milk  Powder. — A  large  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  making  connections  with  a  good  Canadian  producer  of  milk  powder. 

1135.  Butter. — A  Dutch  firm  of  commission  agents  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
Canadian  butter. 

1136.  Cheese. — A  commission  firm  in  Holland  are  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian 
shipper  of  cheese. 

Sugar,  Honey,  and  Syrup 

1137.  Sugar. — A  Dutch  firm  of  commission  brokers,  with  good  connections,  desire  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  refiners  of  granulated  and  bastard  sugars. 

1138.  Brown  Sugar. — A  Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  making  direct  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  brown  sugar. 

1139.  Brown  Sugar  and  Corn  Syrup. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  brown 
sugar  and  corn  syrup  are  invited  to  communicate  with  an  importer  in  Holland. 

1140.  Maple  and  Cane  Syrup,  Sug.^r. — A  Dutch  firm  of  commission  brokers  are  desirous 
of  handling  Canadian  maple  syrup,  cane  syrup,  granulated  and  brown  sugar. 

1141-2.  Sugar,  Honey  and  Corn  Syrup. — Two  good  firms  in  Holland  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  shippers  of  granulated  and  brown  sugar,  honey  and  corn  syrup. 

1143.  Honey  and  Syrup. — A  Dutch  firm  desire  to  communicate  with  Canadian  shippers 
of  buckwheat  or  clover  honej^  and  syrup. 

1144.  Honey. — A  concern  of  commission  agents  in  Amsterdam  are  interested  in  Canadian 
honey  of  a  pure,  light,  stiff  quality'. 
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Packing-House  Products 

1145.  P.\cKiNG  House  Products. — A  commission  house  in  Rotterdam  is  particularly 
inttTi'sted  in  represent  ini;  Ciinadinn  imckers  of  sweet  pickled  offals,  frozen  pork  and  pig's 
livers,  uausnge  0Hsiny:s  and  >;onend  packinjj;  house  products. 

1140.  Laud.  Nki  tual  Lahd. — A  well-known  Holland  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
sliipper  of  pure  tuui  neutral  lard. 

1147.  Oi.Eo  Stock  and  Ou.. — A  commission  agent  in  Holland  wishes  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  oleo  stock  and  oil. 

Hides,  Skins  and  Leather 

IMS.  HiDKs,  Skins  and  Tanned  Leather. — An  Italian  brokerage  firm,  doing  business 
on  a  commission  bji^is  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  hides,  skins  and  tanned 
leather. 

1149.  Sheep  Skins,  Skivers  and  Tanned  Leather. — A  Milan  firm,  doing  business  on  a 
cash  basis  wish  to  correspond  with  exporter  of  the  above  commodities. 

lloO.  Lh\ther. — A  long  established  Italian  leather  firm  desire  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian leather  exporters. 

1151.  Le.\ther. — A  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  located  in  Italy  are  interested  in  Cana- 
dian leather. 

1152.  Tannih)  Leather,  Hides  and  Skins. — Correspondence  is  solicited  by  an  Italian 
importer  of  tanned  leather,  hides  and  skins. 

1153.  Tanned  and  Patent  Leather. — An  old  established  firm  of  Italian  importers  wish 
to  handle  Canadian  tanned  and  patent  leather. 

1154.  Tanned  Le^ather  for  Footwear  Manufacture,  Boots  and  Shoes. — An  Italian 
firm  doing  business  on  a  cash  against  documents  basis  require  general  information  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

1155.  Leather,  Automobile,  Carriage  and  Saddlery  Equipment. — Canadian  exporters 
of  above  desiring  Italian  connections  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  long-established 
house  in  Milan. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

1156.  Rubber  Goods  for  Pharmaceutical  Purposes. — A  firm  in  Milan,  doing  business  on 
a  cash  basis,  wish  communications  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  rubber  goods 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

1157.  Rubber  Goods,  Guttapercha  Goods,  Leather  for  Transmission  Belts. — A  firm 
in  Milan,  doing  business  on  their  o^^^l  account  and  also  as  representatives,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  firms  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  supply  rubber  goods,  guttapercha  goods,  and 
leather  for  transmission  belts. 

1158.  Rubber  Footwear,  Rubber  Sponges,  Hospital  Rubber  Supplies,  Raincoats,  Bathing 
Caps. — A  firm  in  Milan  doing  business  as  representatives  and  on  their  own  account  wish  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1159.  Rubber  Goods. — An  old-established  firm  in  Naples  wish  to  effect  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  rubber  goods  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  This  firm  does  business 
on  a  cash  basis  and  effects  payments  at  30,  60  or  90  days  draft. 

1160.  Rubber  Goods,  Surgical  Instruments. — A  firm  in  Rome,  doing  business  on  their 
own  account  wush  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  rubber  goods  and 
surgical  instruments. 

1161.  Rubber  Goods,  Fibre,  Ebonite. — A  firm  in  Rome  doing  business  as  retailers  and 
wholesalers  desire  communications  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1162.  Tanned  Leather,  Shoe-making  Machinery,  Linen  Yarn. — A  long-established 
Italian  firm  of  importers  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

1163.  Tanned  Leather,  Grain,  Cereals  and  Coal. — An  Italian  firm  doing  business  on 
its  own  account  require  prices,  etc.,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tanned  leather  and 
exporters  of  grain,  cereals  and  coal. 

1164.  Grain,  Lumber  and  Pianos. — A  well-established  Italian  firm  of  importers  are  in  the 
market  for  Canadian  grain,  lumber  and  pianos. 

1165.  Grain,  Lumber,  Metals,  Fertilizers  and  Chemical  Products. — A  long-established 
Italian  firm  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  above.  Business  done  on  its 
own  account,  as  well  as  acting  as  agents. 

1166.  Grain,  Chemical  Manures,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Woodpulp,  Lumber. — A  firm 
of  Italian  commission  brokers  desire  to  represent  Canadian  shippers. 

1167.  Grain,  Chemicals,  Caustic  Soda  and  Colophony. — Italian  importers  of  above 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1168.  Metals,  Copper  Wire  Bars. — A  Holland  firm  desire  quotations  on  Canadian  metals, 
including  copper  wire  bars. 
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1169.  Furniture  in  Iron,  Copper,  Wood,  Etc. — A  small  manufacturer  of  furniture  of 
Antwerp  is  desirous  of  receiving  offers  of  Canadian  beds  for  hospitals,  hotels,  etc.  Illus- 
trations and  prices  of  types  in  use  are  on  file. 

1170.  Broom  Handle  Squares. — A  British  firm  in  Brussels  wish  to  import,  for  own 
account,  broom  handle  squares,  1st  grade  pine,  free  from  cracks,  splits  or  other  defects, 
1  inch  (full)  square  by  48  inches  to  50  inches  long;  in  bundles  of  50 — or  bundles  of  100! 
pieces,  if  cheaper.  Prices  ci.f.  Antwerp  in  sterling  or  dollars.  Delivery  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  please  state.    Quantity  desired  is  30  standards  per  month. 

1171.  Binder  Twine. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Cape  Town  wish  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturer  of  binder  twine.  Firms  should  state  breaking  strain,  com- 
mission allowed,  and  terms  of  agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St,  John 

To  London. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine.  Ltd..  Jan.  24; 
Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  Jan.  30;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  31;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  7;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Brant  County  1.  C.  Transports  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Brigade  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  Ltd..  Feb.  1. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  24; 
Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  26;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  2;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9;  Marburn,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  27;  Methren,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Canadian  Voyager,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16  (via  Liver- 
pool). 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  Belfast. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 
To  Dublin. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  AvoNMouTH. — Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Jan.  27:  Methven, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Antwerp. — Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Rotterdam  and  London. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  London  and  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  27;  Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Havre. — Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23;  Hastings  Countv.  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trevessa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  25; 
Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  20. 

To  South  Africa. — Palma,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  3. 

To  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd..  Feb.  10. 
To  Bordeaux  and  St.  Nazaire. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Near  East,  India,  and  Java.— A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  January. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29:  Andania.  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb  12;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line.  Feb.  25. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  .\nd  London. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Feb.  3. 

To  Newfoundland.— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 

27. 
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To  Bekmvda,  Barbados,  Ti;imi)ai),  and  Demkil\ua. — Ro3'al  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'b 
shij"**;.  Feb.  2,  ami  evi'iy  fortnijilit  (hereafter. 

To  Bahuados,  Thimdad,  and  Diomhicaua. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Jan.  27. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Monteco  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — Anda- 
lusia. Pick  ford  &  Black.  Jan.  31  an(l  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bki{mida),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(BiUTisii  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  (Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston,  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford  & 
Black,  1  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Jan.  26;  Makura.  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nac;asaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka,  Chosen  Kaisha, 
Feb.  17. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru^ 
Nippon  Yuseii  Kaisha,  Feb.  2. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  31 ;  Tokiwa 
Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobi:,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  17. 

To  Australasian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchane  Marine, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  31. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Electrician,  Harrison  Direct  Line.  Feb.  2:  Dramatist.  Harri- 
son Direct  Line,  late  February. 

To  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  early  January. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  January. 

To  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  about  Feb.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Alabama  Maru.  Osaka  Chosen 
Kaisha.  Jan.  31. 

To  Vancouver,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Grace  Dollar.  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  2. 


WAGES  OF  UNSKILLED  AS  AGAINST  SKILLED  WORKERS 

IN  GERMANY 

Recent  adjustments  in  the  pay  of  common  labour  have  constantly  reduced 
the  spread  between  skilled  and  unskilled  groups,  so  that  there  is  no  incentive 
to  an  ambitious  worker  to  increase  his  efficiency.  Employers  in  the  Berlin 
chemical  industry  early  in  November  proposed  a  reduction  in  wages  in  the 
group  of  unskilled  workers,  but  met  with  a  flat  rejection  by  the  unions.  The 
probability  now  is  that  the  very  small  margin  between  the  two  classes  may  be 
entirely  wiped  out.  A  recent  report  from  the  United  States  commercial  attache 
in  Berlin  furnishes  detailed  statistics  which  show  that  in  coal  mining  unskilled 
labour  received  92  per  cent  of  the  pay  given  to  skilled  labour;  in  the  paper 
industry  the  percentage  runs  from  96  to  99;  in  textiles  from  89  to  92;  and  in 
metal  industries  from  92  to  98,  with  the  exception  of  plants  at  Breslau  and 
Nuremburg,  w^here  special  conditions  obtain. 

At  the  present  time  untrained  boys  are  doing  the  work  of  skilled  mechanics 
and  artisans  and  receive  almost  the  same  pay.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
voluntarily  undergo  an  arduous  course  of  training,  unless  it  promises  ample 
reward  in  pay  far  above  that  which  they  at  present  receive. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James 

street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 

Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  usin'^  *  • 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  Rtx-onquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Addreti,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Buildins, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Sluart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max. 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Addrett, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territorj'  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  28,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  tho 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,   Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Mexico  City. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2.  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Millin, 
N.S.W. 


Australia. 
The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
to  the  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  Montreal.  The  course  will  commence  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  and  will  extend  over  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  lectures,  in 
French,  by  the  professors  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  the  second  of 
lectures,  in  English,  by  ofiicers  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  followed  by  discussions. 

This  course  is  the  third  of  a  series  on  Export  Trade,  the  first  of  which  is 
being  concluded  to-day  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  second,  com- 
mencing on  January  29,  is  to  be  conducted  at  McGill  University. 

Applications  for  the  first-mentioned  course  should  be  made  to  the  Director 
of  the  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  399  Avenue  Viger,  Montreal,  not  later 
than  February  10. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  DECEMBER,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  December,  1922,  shows 
that,  as  represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at 
$70,204,888,  as  against  $60,050,166  in  December,  1921,  and  $85,882,153  in 
December,  4920.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  December,  1922, 
were  valued  at  $11,750,825,  as  against  $10,825,385  in  December,  1921,  and 
$11,478,316  in  December,  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  'in 
December,  1922,  were  valued  at  $49,309,720,  as  against  $40,830,346  in  December, 

1921,  and  $64,985,722  in  December,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  December,  1922,  were  valued  at  $762,339,309,  as  against  $799,- 
478,483  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,336,921,021  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  December,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  December, 

1922,  was  $110,873,425,  as  against  $86,304,163  for  December,  1921,  and  $149,- 
284,325  for  December,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  $56,523,028  in  December,  1922,  as  compared  with  $42,780,724  in  December, 
1921,  and  $39,231,134  during  December,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $36,204,744  during  December,  1922,  as  against  $28,374,629  in 
December,  1921,  and  $60,421,414  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  December,  1922,  was  $884,362,583,  as  against  $802,699,820  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,272,657,442  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
December,  1920.  The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of 
$40,668,537;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable 
balance  of  $122,023,274. 
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THE  WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  December  14,  1922. — Until  a  beginning  is  made  in  February  and 
March  of  1923  in  wheat  harvesting  operations  in  the  great  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Central  and  Northwestern  India,  it  will  be  impossible  to  present  even 
an  approximately  accurate  forecast  of  the  volume  of  the  next  wheat  crop. 
^Reports  now  coming  in  from  the  wheat-producing  provinces  indicate  that  con- 
ditions of  germination  are  good  and  that  precipitation  i-s  normal.  If  India 
receives  her  normal  rainfall  during  December  and  January,  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  next  wheat  crop  will  at  least  equal  the  splendid  1921  crop  of 
9,813,000  long  tons,  which  was  some  half  a  million  tons  above  the  average  yield 
of  the  preceding  five  years. 

NO  evidence  of  export  movement 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Indian  wheat  crop  harvested  in  the 
spring  of  1922  was  well  above  normal,  there  has  not  yet  been  any  evidence  of 
an  export  movement.  The  history  of  Indian  wheat  movements  has  generally 
been  that  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  export  follow  a  good  harvest,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  heavy  importations  of  Australian  wheat  followed  a  sub- 
normal crop.  For  example,  the  record  crop  of  10,236,000  tons  for  the  year 
1916-17  was  followed  by  exports  of  1,454,000  tons  in  1917-18,  while  the  low 
yield  of  6,700,000  tons  in  1920-21  was  followed  by  the  importation  of  450,000 
tons  of  Australian  wheat  in  1921-22.  The  1922  crop  has  had  the  effect  of 
checking  imports  during  the  last  seven  months  of  1922,  and  India  is  at  the 
present  time  in  a  position  of  being  neither  an  importer  nor  an  exporter  of 
wheat. 

It  appears  that  India's  interior  wheat  reserves  were  almost  entirely 
depleted  by  the  unfavourable  crop  of  1920-21,  and  that  these  reserves  are  in 
process  of  being  restored  from  the  proceeds  of  the  1922  harvest.  India  will 
probably  not  be  in  a  position  to  export  wheat  until  she  is  assured  of  a  crop  in 
1923  of  something  approaching  10,000,000  tons. 

increased  demand  for  flour 

Although  Indian  wheat  prices  have  been  displaying  a  slightly  downward 
tendency  during  November  and  December,  price  levels  are  still  fairly  high  as 
compared  with  those  ruling  in  other  wheat-producing  countries.  Prices  at 
Karachi— the  leading  wheat  port — are  now  between  the  equivalent  of  $1  and 
$1.20  per  bushel  for  grades  equal  to  Nos.  3  or  4  Northern.  Indian  wheat  prices 
have  displayed  very  little  movement  in  1922. 

Agricultural  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  India  are  of  the 
opinion  that  one  effect  of  the  high  wages  enjoyed  by  Indians  during  and  since 
the  war  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bread  and  cakes  made  out 
of  wheat  flour,  and  that  this  refinement  in  taste  will  probably  remain.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  during  1922,  when  the  majority  of  miscellaneous  Indian 
industrial  establishments  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  their  heads  above 
water,  the  flour  mills  have  been  working  to  capacity  and  have  been  paying 
large  dividends. 

In  the  past  Indian  wheat  has  been  exported  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Exports  of  wheat  flour — which  have  recently 
averaged  between  50,000  and  70,000  tons  annually — are  normally  destined  for 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Ceylon,  and  East  Africa. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  AND  POUTICAL  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

HEAVY  GOVERNMENT  DEFICITS 

Calcutta.  Doroiiiber  20,  1922. — India's  most  pressing  problem  at  the 
moment  is  neither  the  suppression  of  the  Non-Co-operation  movement  (which 
is  moribund  if  not  entirely  dead)  nor  the  extension  of  the  generous  measure  of 
self-government  ah-eady  enjoyed,  but  simply  one  of  making  ends  meet.  A 
most  serious  financial  situation  has  been  recently  disclosed  at  a  conference  of 
Central  and  Provincial  Government  representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  revenue  from  all  sources  in  1921  and  1922  showed  advancing  increases 
over  those  of  all  previous  years,  the  Central  Government's  uncovered  deficit 
amounts  to  some  S30.000.000,  while  most  of  the  provinces  have  incurred  deficits 
amounting  to  another  $30,000,000.  Some  of  India's  provinces  have  brought 
forward  deficits  for  four  years  in  succession,  and  only  two  out  of  the  nine  have 
managed  to  balance  revenue  and  expenditure. 

HIGH  ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  these  unbalanced  budgets  has 
been  the  increasing  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  enormous  staffs  apparently 
required  by  the  detailed  establishments  employed  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments. A  serious  concerted  effort  is  now  being  made  to  retrench  all  govern- 
mental expenditure.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Retrenchment  Committee  headed  by  Lord  Inchcape  and  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  business  and  governmental  leaders  in  India.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  this  committee  is  sitting  in  Delhi,  and  their  avowed  intention  is  to 
ascertain  the  means  of  cutting  expenditure  to  meet  existing  revenue.  It  is 
apparently  not  the  intention  that  taxation  shall  be  increased  in  order  to  balance 
expenditure,  India  cannot  stand  heavy  taxation  directly  or  indirectly  as  prac- 
tised by  northern  countries,  and  it  is  considered  that  burdens  of  fresh  taxation 
can  be  borne  neither  by  the  masses  of  the  country  nor  by  capital  invested  in 
India.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Retrenchment  Committee  will  set  its  face 
resolutely  against  any  increase  in  the  customs  tariff. 

EXTENSIVE  PROVINCIAL  CAPITAL  PROGRAMMES 

Many  of  the  Provincial  Governments  contemplate  extensive  expenditures 
on  industrial  and  public  improvements  to  be  financed  from  loan  funds^  The 
•Madras  Presidency  will  require  about  $45,000,000  within  the  next  five  years  for 
roads,  buildings,  and  irrigation  projects.  The  Government  of  Bombay  propose 
to  spend  over  $40,000,000  on  irrigation  works  alone.  Bengal  intends  to  build 
a  huge  bridge  across  the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta  which  will  cost  at  least  $10,000,000. 
The  United  Provinces  will  have  to  raise  $30,000,000  within  the  next  five  years 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  irrigation  projects  and  developments  of  forests  and 
roads.  The  Government  of  Punjab  have  under  consideration  large  irrigation  and 
hydro-electric  projects  which  will  require  an  expenditure  of  about  $140,000,000 
up  to  the  year  1940.  The  total  requirements  of  the  provinces  for  capital  projects 
within  the  next  five  years  is  estimated  at  not  far  short  of  $100,000,000  per 
annum.  A  large  proportion  of  this  contemplated  capital  expenditure  will  be  on 
productive  enterprises  most  urgently  required,  which  will  increase  not  only 
India's  productive  capacity  but  also  her  purchasing  power. 
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India's  financial  dependence  on  England 

The  Provincial  Governments  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  they  musX/ 
go  to  London  to  raise  these  loans,  and  that  the  money  will  not  be  forthcoming 
unless  London  is  satisfied  that  the  provinces  have  achieved  a  measure  of  financial 
and  political  stability.  There  is  therefore  in  evidence  among  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  Indian  community  a  growing  realization  of  the  value  of  British  connec- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  India.  The  Non-Co-operative  movement  has  become  more 
and  more  discredited  until  very  little  is  now  heard  of  it,  and  Ghandi  caps  " 
are  now  rarely  seen  in  districts  where  they  had  been  very  numerous  until  a  few 
months  ago.  India  seems  to  have  reacted  from  her  recent  wave  of  political 
unrest,  and  the  spirit  of  1923  appears  to  be  one  of  co-operation  in  making  the 
present  form  of  self-government  a  success  and  in  raising  the  country's  level, 
financially,  industrially  and  socially. 


INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  SHOWS  AN  INCREASING  FAVOURABLE 

TRADE  BALANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  December  20,  1922. — Trade  reports  recently  issued  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  by  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  leading  Indian 
ports  indicate  that  the  values  of  Indian  products  exported  continue  to  increase, 
while  the  values  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  continue  to  decrease.  During 
the  seven  months  April  to  October,  1922,  exports  of  merchandise  from  India 
amounted  in  value  to  163  crores*  of  rupees  as  against  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise of  127  crores  of  rupees,  leaving  India  a  favourable  merchandise 
balance  of  trade  of  no  less  than  35  crores  of  rupees  as  compared  with  unfavour- 
able trade  balances  of  18  crores  and  27  crores  for  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1921  and  1920  respectively.  However,  imports  of  gold  and  silver  treasure  and 
bullion  nearly  doubled  in  value  over  1921,  so  that  including  treasure  and  cur- 
rency transactions  India  has  a  net  visible  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the 
seven  months  period  of  1921  of  over  9  crores  or  nearly  30  million  dollars,  as 
compared  with  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  14  crores  and  8  crores  during 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  previous  years. 

The  trade  report  for  November  published  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Calcutta  is  even  more  indicative  of  the  buoyancy  of  India's  export  trade.  While 
the  values  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Calcutta  during  the  month  of 
November  fell  off  to  3^^  crores  as  compared  with  9  crores  during  the  previous 
month,  the  value  of  the  exports  advanced  from  lOJ  crores  in  October  to  13^ 
crores  in  November.  This  latter  figure  creates  a  three-year  record  for  Cal- 
cutta's monthly  exports.  Not  since  November,  1919,  has  the  value  of  Calcutta's 
export  trade  been  greater.  In  comparison  with  November,  1921,  imports  during 
November,  1922,  fell  away  in  value  to  the  extent  of  over  30  per  cent,  while 
exports  advanced  in  value  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Practically  every  Indian  export  commodity  is  sharing  in  this  general  pros- 
perity.   Jute,  tea,  rice,  linseed,  and  opium  score  the  heaviest  advances. 

DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 

With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  India's  export  trade  to  Continental  Europe 
continues  to  show  greater  comparative  expansion  over  last  year  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.    The  following  figures  give  the  total  values  of  Indian 


*A  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to  approximately  $3,000,000. 
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merchandise  cxpoittd  to  Icniliiiii;  countries  during  the  seven  months  April- 
October,  1922.  as  compared  with  th(^  corresponding  period  of  1921: — 

Soven  Months, 


Countries 
British  Knipifp — 

I'niti^i  KinKiloni  . ,   

April  1  to  October  31, 
1921  1922 
Crores  of       Crores  of 
Rupees  Rupees 

  22.57  31.11 

Totnl  British  Empire  

  51.02 

63.20 

Foroicn  Oiuntrics — 

Itfllv  

Cuba  

7.88 

  4.58 

12.26 
5.51 
8.05 
5.34 
8.04 
18.25 
16.82 
3.13 

  71.12 

92.03 

  122.14 

155.23 

The  above  figures  reveal  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of 
jute  and  skins  that  go  from  India  to  the  United  States,  Japan  is  India's  second 
best  customer,  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Indian  cotton  crop  is  exported  to  that  country.  While  the  United  States  is 
India's  third  best  customer,  Germany  is  a  good  fourth.  It  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  revival  of  the  sugar  i-ndustry  that  India  shipped  25,000,000 
sucar  bags  to  Cuba  during  the  seven-months  period  of  1922,  as  compared  with 
7,000.000  bags  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921. 

IMPORTS 

Although  the  total  value  of  India's  imports  of  merchandise  decreased  from 
147  crores  during  April  to  October,  1921,  to  133  crores  during  April  to  October, 
1922,  the  decreased  imports  of  Java  sugars  account  for  two-thirds  of  this 
shrinkage.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  of  goods  imported  has  shown  increases 
in  1922  as  compared  with  1921.  This  is  especially  true  of  piece  goods.  During 
the  seven-months  period  of  1922  a  total  of  nearly  850,000,000  yards  of  piece 
goods  was  imported,  as  compared  with  a  little  over  600,000,000  yards  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  totals  are  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  Japan.  Very  large 
replacement  orders  for  machinery  were  placed  in  India  last  year,  but  this  trade 
has  shown  a  falling  off  in  1922.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  metal  goods 
such  as  wrought  copper,  iron  and  steel,  bars  and  channels,  bridgework,  bolts, 
nuts,  nails,  sheets,  piping,  etc.,  have  more  than  doubled  in  volume,  although 
the  value  has  shown  comparatively  little  increase  owing  to  lower  prices. 

CANADA  LEADS  IN  MOTOR  CAR  SHIPMENTS  TO  INDIA 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  to  India 
have  been  credited  to  the  United  States,  official  Indian  statistics  do  not  show 
the  true  situation  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  India.  During  the  seven-months 
period  of  1922  under  review,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  2,411  motor  cars  imported 
into  India  were  made  in  Canada.    During  the  same  period  Canadian-made 
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motor  car  tires  and  tubes  were  imported  to  the  value  of  over  $300,000.  Canada's 
export  trade  with  India  in  1922  will  probabty  amount  to  several  millions  of 
dollars  as  compared  with  a  total  of  only  $226,000  in  1913. 

INCREASED  PURCHASING  POWER  EXPECTED  IN  1923 

India's  buoyant  export  trade  is  bound  to  have  its  favourable  effect  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  in  the  very  near  future.  Many  merchants 
dealing  in  metals  and  mill  supplies  now  report  that  they  are  short  of  stock. 
As  a  rule  buyers  have  been  holding  off  during  1922  for  lower  prices.  The  feeling 
is  now  making  itself  apparent  that  prices  will  probably  go  little  lower  in  1923, 
and  may  go  higher.  Merchants  confidently  expect  that  this  sentiment  will  have 
its  favourable  reaction  on  buying  early  in  1923. 

Rupee  exchange  is  also  strong,  especially  in  relation  to  New  York.  Three 
months  ago  it  required  between  Rs.  340  and  Rs.  350  to  purchase  a  $100  draft 
on  New  York.  To-day  this  rate  stands  at  Rs.  325  to  $100.  Some  American 
manufacturers,  whose  prices  were  out  of  line  a  few  months  ago,  are  now  finding 
that  the  recent  enhancement  in  rupee  exchange  is  enabling  them  to  quote  some- 
what more  favourably. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  Indian  market  are  urged  to  keep 
this  ofl&ce  supplied  with  their  latest  catalogues  and  prices,  c.i.f.  Indian  port,  if 
possible.  India  is  an  extremely  difficult  market  for  the  introduction  of  new 
lines,  especially  from  North  America,  and  importers  can  be  interested  only 
when  offered  tempting  prices. 

TRADING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOLLAND  FOR  CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples  in  Demand 

[This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  Trading 
Possibilities  in  Holland  for  Canadian  Products.   The  first,  on  Grain  and 
Feeding  Stuffs,  was  published  in  "  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  982  (November  2,  1922);  the  second,  on  the  Demand  for  Flour,  in 
No.  984  (December  9,  1922).] 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Rotterdam,  December  29,  1922. — Dried  and  evaporated  apples  find  quite  a 
large  sale  in  Holland.  The  United  States  has  been  by  far  the  largest  source  of 
supply,  Californian  and  New  York  State  exporters  being  the  principal  parti- 
cipants. Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  have  furnished  Holland  with 
some  of  her  requirements,  while  Canada  has  also  done  quite  a  nice  little  trade, 
chiefly  in  sun-dried  quarters.  The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  quantities 
imported  into  the  Netherlands,  with  their  respective  values,  during  1921  from 
the  main  countries  of  supply:  — 


Quantity  Value 

Kg.  Guilders 

Germany                                                                                                170,848  110,008 

Belgium                                                                                                   29,039  15,406 

Great  Britain                                                                                          140,199  68,147 

United  States                                                                                       3,590,882  2,533,051 

Italy                                                                                                        20,660  12,446 

Switzerland                                                                                             187,280  109,416 

Canada                                                                                               38,749  35,232 


Total   4,215,374  2,895,034 
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PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

The  yoar  1922  has  wol  olToreel  such  a  good  market  in  Holland  for  dried  and 
evaporateil  apples  as  usual,  as  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  has  been  very  good 
this  year  and  riermany,  which  is  the  principal  market  for  these  Dutch  products, 
has  been  unable  to  buy  in  quantity  on  account  of  her  depreciated  currency,  with 
the  result  that  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  available  in  abundance  in  Holland 
at  fairly  reasonable  prices  and  the  demand  for  imported  dried  and  evaporated 
apples  has  therefore  not  been  so  great.  Notwithstanding,  the  imports  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  about  2,243,000  kg.  with  a  value 
of  approximately  1,844,000  fl'.,  as  compared  with  3,534,000  kg.  valued  at  2,319,000 
fl.  during  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  United  States  furnished  about 
1.980.000  kg.  with  a  value  of  1,664,000  fi.,  Switzerland  103,000  kg.  valued  at 
65.000  tl..  and  Canada  48,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  46,000  fl.,  according  to  the 
preliminary  statistics. 

CANADIAN  SUN-DRIED  QUARTERS  POPULAR 

Holland  is  the  principal  market  in  the  world  for  dried  quarters.  Canadian 
sun-dried  quartered  apples  meet  with  high  favour  in  Dutch  opinion,  and  although 
a  fair  trade  has  been  done,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  splendid  opportunity  greatly 
to  increase  the  trade  from  Canada.  While  the  figures  of  import  from  the  United 
States  probably  contain  shipments  of  Canadian  dried  apples,  nevertheless  the 
Canadian  exports  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  they  can  or  ought  to  be.  Providing 
buyers  can  get  Canadian  sun-dried  quarters  at  competitive  prices,  they  will  in 
most  cases  purchase  them  before  those  from  other  sources. 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  sufficient  quantities  of  Canadian  sun-dried 
quarters  at  competitive  prices  have  not  been  obtainable,  with  the  result  that 
New  York  State  exporters  have  been  doing  a  good  trade  in  so-called  sun-dried 
quarters  which  from  appearance  seem  to  be  evaporated  and  made  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  be  like  the  Canadian  product.  The  colour,  however,  is  not  as  good  as 
those  from  Canada  and  they,  according  to  general  opinion,  will  not  keep  as  well 
as  the  Canadian  quartered  apples. 

CONTAINERS 

The  Californian  shippers  have  also  been  doing  a  good  business  at  fairly  low 
prices.  Many  of  the  New  York  State  exporters  have  been  adopting  the  Cana- 
dian method  of  using  barrels  containing  about  200  pounds  net,  or  roughly  about 
100  kg.  or  220  pounds  gross,  while  some  have  been  using  boxes  comprising  50 
pounds  net.  The  Californian  shippers,  however,  have  been  using  almost  wholly 
boxes  of  50  pounds  net,  which  have  become  very  popular  on  the  market,  although 
the  barrels  are  not  a  deterrent  to  trade,  as  both  methods  are  liked,  price  and 
quality  being  the  main  consideration. 

Opinion  seems  to  differ  slightly  about  the  best-sized  barrel  for  the  trade, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  barrels  about  100  kg. 
or  220  pounds  gross  or  net  about  200  pounds.  Other  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  barrels  should  be  between  115  and  125  kg.  gross  with  a  tare  of  about 
9  kg.  per  barrel.  For  the  lower  grades  (brown),  barrels  of  2-|  cwt.  or  125  kg. 
have  been  suggested. 

PRICE  AND  QUALITY 

The  New  York  State  apples  have  been  selling  somewhat  cheaper  than  the 
Californian  products.  The  so-called  "  States  "  apples  are  more  bitter  than  the 
sweeter  Californian  apples  and  are  therefore  liked  better  in  Holland.  The 
flavour  of  Candian  apples  is,  however,  in  highest  favour. 
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Fancy  and  choicest  qualities  are  in  greatest  demand  in  Holland.  Prices 
vary,  but  at  present  New  York  fancy  quarters  are  selling  at  about  S14  per  100 
pounds  c.i.f.  Holland,  while  choice  quarters  are  quoted  at  about  $12.75  per 
100  pounds  to  the  importer.  The  colour  and  flavour  as  well  as  the  keeping 
qualities  of  Canadian  quarters  are  preferred,  but  business  can  only  be  done  if 
the  difference  in  price  is  not  more  than  SI  per  100  pounds.  If  therefore  Cana- 
dians can  supply  good  quality  sun-dried  quarters  at  a  price  not  exceeding  SI 
over  the  above  quotations,  or  in  general  the  prices  of  New  York  State  or  Cali- 
fomian  apples,  to  the  importers,  a  large  business  should  result. 

EVAPORATED  RINGS,  SLICES  AND  WHOLES 

Evaporated  rings  and  slices  find  a  large  sale  in  Holland,  while  there  is 
also  a  small  trade  in  evaporated  whole  apples  without  cores.  California  does 
the  largest  business  in  these  lines. 

The  colour  of  the  Canadian  evaporated  rings  or  slices  is  not  liked  as  well 
as  the  United  States  products,  as  they  are  too  dark.  The  light  bleached  colour 
of  the  American  varieties  is  much  preferred.  If  the  colour  of  the  Canadian 
products  could  be  improved  to  resemble  those  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly California,  a  much  better  trade  could  be  done  providing  prices  are  com- 
petitive. 

Prime  quality  rings  are  in  greatest  demand.  Shipments  of  rings,  slices  or 
wholes  are  generally  received  from  the  United  States  in  boxes  of  50  poimds 
net.    Imports  also  sometimes  arrive  in  boxes  of  25  kg. 

APPLE  WASTE 

In  the  past  there  has  been  quite  a  large  trade  done  in  dried  apple  skins 
and  cores,  which  are  used  by  jam  and  jelly  manufacturers  in  Holland  and  in 
the  Rhine  districts  of  Germany.  One  firm  alone  in  Rotterdam  imported  per 
year  before  the  war  about  20,000  barrels  of  this  dried  apple  waste. 

In  recent  years  very  little  trade  has  been  done  in  apple  offals  as  the  price 
has  been  too  high  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  apples  in  Holland.  The 
importation  price  at  present  from  the  United  States  is  about  4  cents  per  pound 
c.i.f.  Holland,  which  is  too  high.  If  on  the  other  hand  Canada  could  supply 
cores  and  skins  at  about  2  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports,  a  very  good  trade 
could  probably  be  developed. 

KINDS 

The  hard  winter  apples  give  the  best  cores  and  skins  for  this  purpose,  but 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cores  and  skins  of  windfalls  or 
other  kinds  of  apples  should  not  be  used  providing  they  are  in  good  condition 
and  are  well  dried  for  shipment. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  particular  requirements  with  regard  to  packing,  but  the  main 
consideration  is  that  the  waste  should  be  well  dried  and  kept  dry  in  transit. 
For  this  purpose  barrels  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  than  bags,  as  the 
product  would  then  be  kept  in  a  drier  condition  during  the  long  freight  journey 
from  Canada  to  Holland.  If  used  barrels  are  utiHzed,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  did  not  previously  contain  anji^hing  which  would  impart  a  flavour 
or  cause  fermentation.  Sugar  or  flour  barrels  would  likely  be  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Imports  have  generally  come  in  barrels  of  about  100  kg.,  but  the 
weight  is  not  an  important  consideration.    Price  is  the  main  point  of  note. 
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C.WU:  IN  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  AGENT 

The  best  way  to  (.lc\'olop  a  business  in  these  lines  is  to  appoint  a  good  agent 
well  known  in  the  trade,  who  should  be  kept  informed  regularly  of  prices  which 
he  can  keep  constantly  before  the  attention  of  the  leading  buyers.  In  this 
regartl  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  who  is  acquainted 
with  practically  all  the  principal  dried  fruit  firms  in  Holland,  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  j^ctting  Canadian  concerns  in  touch  with  the  most  suitable  Dutch 
agents  or  importers.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  an  agent, 
as  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  various  firms  engaged  in  the  dried  fruit 
business  in  HoUand.  No  Canadian  firm  should  appoint  an  agent  without  first 
consulting  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Certain  of  the  dried  fruit  brokers  maintain  that  the  only  way  to  introduce 
a  new  brand  of  dried  or  eva])orated  apples  is  to  send  the  products  on  consign- 
ment to  the  agent,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  is  very  doubtful 
procedure  under  existing  conditions,  and  before  adopting  this  method  great  care 
should  be  taken  w^ith  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  agency  firm.  Under  certain 
conditions  it  might  be  useful  to  send  a  consignment  shipment  when  a  reliable 
agent  lias  been  selected,  in  order  to  have  a  stock  in  the  country  at  a  time  when 
spot  lots  are  obtaining  higher  prices  than  future  deliveries.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  check  up  consignment  dealings,  as  commission,  freight,  discharging,  duty, 
documents,  stamps,  declarations,  storage,  insurance,  telegrams,  cartage,  repair- 
ing, delivery,  etc.,  charges  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

TERMS,    QUOTATIONS   AND  COMMISSIONS 

It  should  be  possible,  until  the  reliability  of  the  representative  has  been 
ascertained,  to  submit  samples  in  sufficient  quantities  and  do  a  business  on  a 
cash  against  documents  Holland  basis  with  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  quotations  sub- 
mitted regularly,  w^hich  is  the  usual  method.  Some  firms  make  their  terms 
cash  against  documents  Holland  less  1  per  cent,  while  others  give  three  days' 
sight  draft  after  receipt  of  documents.    It  is  purely  a  matter  of  calculation. 

The  usual  commission  is  2,  2-^  or  3  per  cent,  according  to  arrangement,  and 
whether  correspondence  and  cables  are  to  seller's  or  agent's  account. 

It  is  usual  for  people  in  Holland  to  buy  the  new  crop  as  early  as  possible; 
in  fact,  very  often  before  the  crop  is  ready  for  export,  so  that  business  was 
being  done  in  May,  June,  and  July  for  October-November  shipment.  Stocks  of 
dried  and  evaporated  apples  are  fairly  large  in  Holland  at  the  present  time, 
but  buyers  are  nevertheless  continually  in  the  market. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  reiterated  tliat  Canada  has  a  good  opportunity  to 
do  an  increased  trade  in  Holland,  and  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  sending  samples,  prices,  and  all 
necessary  details,  w^ith  an  intimation  of  what  policy  it  is  desired  to  adopt  in 
the  development  of  the  Dutch  market,  when  they  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
likely  concerns.  It  is  hoped  a  much  larger  export  trade  in  dried  and  evaporated 
apples  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  may  be  the  result. 
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BRITISH  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

IN  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  5,  1923. — The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with 
the  probable  importations  of  refined  sugar: — 


1922 

1921 

1920 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Meltmgs    of    raw    sugar    in    London    and  Liverpool 

1,000,000 

950,000 

937,325 

578,000 

470,000 

340.000 

1,578,000 

1,420,000 

1,377,325 

The  five  Greenock  (Scotland)  refineries  have  maintained  a  fairly  steady 
output  for  most  of  the  year  1922. 

Early  in  January  the  price  of  Greenock  fine  granulated  was  45s.  per  cwt. 
(112  pounds),  and  within  a  week  it  had  fallen  to  44s.  6d.  In  the  third  week 
it  was  45s.  3d.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  46s.  9d.  was  paid.  In  February 
easier  prices  ruled,  and  at  the  end  the  quotation  was  45s.  9d.  Markets  were 
firmer  in  March  with  the  quotation  about  48s.  April  and  May  showed  a  decline 
of  6d.  each  month  till  the  end  of  the  latter,  when  47s.  9d.  was  quoted.  Firm,- 
ness  was  shown  in  June,  July,  and  part  of  August,  the  price  rising  to  52s.  3d., 
the  highest  figure  of  the  year,  but  a  reaction  set  in  at  the  end  of  August,  when 
business  was  done  at  50s.  6d.  The  fall  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  September 
48s.  was  the  quotation.  There  was  a  good  demand  in  October  with  price  up 
to  49s.  9d.  at  the  close.  During  November  and  December  prices  were  steady, 
and  49s.  3d.  was  the  price  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Greenock  refiners  have  been  able  to  sell  considerable  quantities  of  their 
sugars  in  London  and  the  south  of  England  throughout  the  year,  but  the  Irish 
troubles  have  injured  business  in  that  country.  Germany  took  a  fair  quantity 
in  May,  but  this  will  doubtless  not  occur  again,  as  she  should  shortly  produce 
enough  for  her  own  wants  at  least. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  Greenock  supply  has  been  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  the  melt  has  consequently  had  to  be  reduced.  There  was  an 
absence  of  the  usual  increased  demand  at  Christmas,  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
scarcity  of  money  arising  through  unemployment. 

At  the  beginning  of  1922,  American  granulated  was  being  sold  here  at  18s. 
c.i.f.  for  arrived,  and  at  17s.  IJd.  for  January-March  shipment.  (C.i.f.  of 
course  does  not  include  import  duty  paid.)  The  price  advanced  to  19s.  at  end 
of  January,  at  which  there  were  sellers  from  second  hands,  but  New  York  was 
asking  6d.  to  9d.  more.  A  decline  to  18s.  3d.  followed  in  February,  but  before 
the  end  of  that  month  prices  improved  and  the  improvement  continued  till  21s. 
was  reached  early  in  April.  In  May  the  price  fell  to  20s.,  but  by  June  there 
was  an  advance  to  23s.,  and  by  July  to  24s.  9d.  Early  in  August  the  price 
had  reached  29s.  9d.  for  September  shipment,  which  was  the  highest  point 
touched.  At  this  time  considerable  quantities  were  resold  to  America  as  prices 
there  were  much  above  those  obtaining  on  this  side,  and  this  condition  has 
prevailed  almost  to  the  end  of  the  year.  About  the  middle  of  December  sales 
were  made  from  22s.  9d.  to  23s.  c.i.f.  for  February-March  shipment.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  24s.  was  asked  by  New  York  refiners  for  this  delivery. 

Since  the  beginning  of  October  a  large  business  has  been  done  in  Con- 
tinental granulated. 

For  the  last  week  of  the  year  business  has  been  quiet  with  the  Clyde 
(Greenock)  sugar  refiners,  prices  remaining  unchanged  at  50s.  to  50s.  3d.  for 
fine  crystals,  49s.  to  49s.  3d.  for  fin9  granulated,  at  48sw  6d.  to  48s.  9d.  for 
ordinary,  also  at  37s.  to  41s.  for  yellows,  all  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  duty  paid. 
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STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  Janiiaiy  4,  1923. — If  the  old  year  closed  with  few  visible  signs 
of  a  general  trade  revival,  the  New  Year  has  been  ushered  in  with  large  hopes 
of  an  all-round  improvement  not  far  distant.  Even  the  pessimists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  worst  of  the  protracted  depression  is  over,  and  many  trade 
reviews,  as  well  as  numerous  public  and  business  men,  are  heralding  the  advent 
of  better  times.  The  uncertainty  of  a  revival  of  buying  by  foreign  countries, 
however,  casts  a  cloud  over  the  textile  industry  of  Lancashire,  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  that  industry  depends  mainly  upon  foreign  markets  for  its  existence. 

Upon  tlie  cotton  trade  conditions  and  prospects,  a  well-informed  writer  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence  states: — 

The  experience  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  during  December  has  not  been  at  all 
satisfactory.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  most  firms  to  lose  ground.  Although  numerous 
producers  are  running  short  time  and  have  idle  machinery,  the  output  has  not  been  sold. 
It  has  been  a  question  of  making  to  stock  or  curtailing  production  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
inactivity  has  been  very  largely  due  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  lower  values. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  support,  yarn  and  cloth  prices  have  given  way  quite  irrespective 
of  the  easier  movement  in  raw  cotton  rates.  The  opinion  prevails  that  a  large  trade  will 
not  be  done,  especially  with  Eastern  countries,  until  prices  are  on  a  lower  level,  and 
bleachers,  calico  printers  and  dyers  are  being  urged  to  reduce  their  charges,  as  prices  for 
such  proce>ses  liave  not  come  down  to  the  same  extent  as  costs  in  other  directions.  A 
move  has  been  made  in  one  quarter  in  that  the  prices  for  finishing  are  to  be  reduced  from 
the  beginning  of  1923.  The  financial  stringency  continues  very  harassing,  and  more  failures 
have  been  reported. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  prices,  cloth  manufacturers  are  doing  worse  than  ever. 
Owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  certain  firms,  stocks  are  being  slaughtered  and  goods 
sold  at  almost  any  price.  The  process  is  having  a  very  weakening  effect,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  producers  to  book  orders  to  make  at  profitable  figures.  As  a  result  of  the 
weakness  in  prices,  buyers  have  been  afraid  to  operate,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  purchase  on  more  advantageous  terms  a  few  days  later. 

The  Leather  Trade. — The  tanners  of  the  district  report  some  improvement 
in  demand,  and  a  brighter  outlook  for  January.  Prices  remain  firm,  and  stocks 
are  low.  The  belief  is  that  there  will  be  a  much  livelier  call  for  leather  during 
the  nexi-  three  months. 

The  Engineering  Trade. — The  engineering  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
those  engaged  on  textile  machinery,  have  no  improvement  to  record  in  com- 
parison with  bygone  months  of  1922. 

The  Timber  Trade. — The  outlook  for  the  timber  trade  is  characterized  by 
uncertainty.  The  majority  of  importers  seem  determined  to  purchase  only  for 
immediate  requirements.  No  one  likes  the  industrial  and  financial  situation 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  fear  that  wood  values  have  no  stability,  and 
therefore  buyers  will  avoid  being  loaded  with  stocks  until  the  atmosphere 
becomes  clearer. 

As  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned,  every  one  realizes  that  the  strongest  firms 
have  had  some  difficult}^  in  weathering  the  storm  of  1922;  on  that  account  they 
will  naturally  move  this  spring  with  caution  under  conditions  which  really 
exhibit  no  appreciable  improvement  over  those  of  last  year. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  FIRIMS   SELLING  CUSTOMS  FORMS 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  for  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters,  has  issued  several  leaf- 
lets dealing  with  the  customs  regulations  of  British  and  foreign  countries  in 
regard  to  invoices,  certificates  of  origin,  etc.,  required  for  goods  imported  into 
such  countries.  It  is  quite  practicable  in  many  instances  for  Canadian  export- 
ing firms  to  print  their  o^n  invoice  forms  and  necessary  accompanying  declara- 
tions from  the  information  given  in  these  leaflets.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
exporter  would  find  it  more  convenient  and  economical  to  purchase  a  number 
of  blank  forms  already  printed.  Consequently  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  is  occasionally  asked  where  blank  forms  may  be  obtained  for  actual 
use  in  preparing  the  necessary  documents  to  cover  shipments  of  Canadian  goods 
sent  abroad.  It  is  desired  to  assist  firms  making  inquiries  of  this  kind.  Com- 
mercial stationers  and  others  therefore  who  are  offering  for  sale  any  of  the 
forms  in  question  are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Director^ 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  specifying  the  form  or  forms  they 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish.   In  doing  so,  quote  file  No.  24872. 


JAMAICA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1920,  1921 

AND  1922 

F.  L.  Cassekly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  29,  1922. — A  scrutiny  of  the  statistics  of  Jamaica's 
export  trade  with  Canada  during  1920,  1921  and  1922  reveals  the  increasing 
value  and  importance  of  the  Canadian  market  to  Jamaican  producers.  Although 
Canada  is  still,  in  some  commodities,  a  small  buyer  in  comparison  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  others  she  is 
Jamaica's  chief  customer,  and  that  she  absorbed  considerably  larger  quantities 
of  several  items  in  1921  and  1922  than  she  did  during  the  previous  year.  Thus 
the  benefits  accruing  to  Jamaica  from  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agree- 
ment, which  became  operative  from  the  Canadian  side  as  from  January  1,  1921, 
are  seen  to  be  very  substantial;  and  it  may  legitimately  be  hoped  that  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  much  larger  export  trade  with  the  Dominion 
in  future  years. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  exported  to  Canada  during  1920,  1921,  and  1922  up  to  December  2. 
The  figures  for  the  present  year  have  not  yet  been  revised  by  the  Customs 
Department,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  only  approximate.  Values 
not  being  obtainable  for  1922,  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  previous  years' 
returns;  but  it  might  be  mentioned  that  in  1920,  out  of  a  total  export  trade 
valued  at  £7,146,010,  Canada's  share  was  £1,563,298,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  gross 
amount;  while  in  1921  Canada  absorbed  £417,804,  or  13  per  cent  out  of  a  total 
of  £3,357,692.  This  shrinkage  was  due  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  Jamaican 
products — mainly  sugar — in  the  world's  markets,  and,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  quantity  statistics,  does  not  denote  any  general  falhng-off  in  volumes 
exported. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Jamaican  statistics  do  not  differentiate  exports 
to  Canada  via  the  United  States,  such  exports  being  credited  to  the  latter 
country.  In  the  case  of  bananas,  the  volume  of  this  indirect  trade  is  known 
to  be  large,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the  other  items  it  is  probably  likewise 
considerable.  The  figures,  therefore,  can  only  give  an  approximate  idea  of 
Canada's  purchases  from  Jamaica. 
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PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  EXPORT  FROM  JAISIAICA  TO  CANADA  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1920,  1921  AND  1922 

l!i20     ri'itonhipio     1921     Percentage     1922  Percentage 

(to  Dec.  2) 


9,037,028 

9,959,144 

11,779,121 

Exports  to  Cnnmla  . .   . .     .   . . 

Nil 

483 

fract. 

6,027  fract. 

Oocon  (cw  t . ) 

Total  exports  

:)0,448 

64,060 

71,409 

1,171 

2 

7,000 

11 

6,867  9 

i'ocOllUHts  (lU).) 

28,246,240 

24,224,448 

29,284,541 

682,300 

2 

1,401,029 

5 

2,308,135  8 

Coffee  (cwt.) 

41,269 

64,579 

50,189 

Exports  to  Canaila  

27,061 

65 

33,193 

51 

39,799  80 

QillQCT  (cwt.) 

14,594 

12,361 

13,392 

957 

7 

1,900 

17 

452  3 

Goatskins  (lbs.) 

107,123 

136,000 

53,375  (a) 

22,004 

21 

9,362 

6 

No  returns 

GTopcfmit  (No.) 

1,705,900 

2,802,156 

2,006,270 

208,760 

16 

1,263,897 

45 

764,050  39 

Hides. 

Lbs. 

No. 

No. 

357,928 

6,654 

9,712  (b) 

159,861 

45 

4,200 

63 

No  returns 

Total  exports  

87,745 

63,407 

92,589 

Exports  to  Canada  

3,846 

4 

2,816 

4 

2,932  3 

Otcltiqcs  (no.) 

Total  exports  

20,232,200 

21,238,000 

8,027,569 

1,733,400 

8 

730,200 

3 

177,112  2 

uruTige  ijti  ^,iDS.^ 

00  731 

on  QQrt 

oU,olo 

0,000 

A 

/  ,^oU 

0 

y 

Pimento  (cwt.) 

67,569 

80,492 

94,525 

1,658 

2 

1,852 

2 

3,351  4 

Rum  (gallons) 

743,608 

958.788 

749,675 

110,643 

15 

20,002 

2 

54,355  7 

Sugar  (cwt.) 

733,287 

955,760 

329,799 

45 

701,640  74 

(a)  Dark  Crystals  (cwt.) 

86,022 

66,839 

78 

(b)  Yellow  Crystals  (cwt.) 

424,888 

Exports  to  Canada  

201,302 

47 

(c)  Muscovado  (cwt.) 

25,816 

24,711 

96 

Molasses  (gallons) 

22,640 

694 

No  returns 

7,760 

37 

200 

28 

Tobacco  (Cigars)  (lbs.) 

164,665 

114,381 

84,254 

2,176 

1 

1,199 

1,173  1 

NOTES  ON  FOREGMDING  TABLE 

Bananas. — Though  an  important  asset  to  the  colony,  this  crop  is  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations  in  volume  and  value  on  account  of  its  liability  to  damage  by 
hurricanes.  The  subject  of  insurance  against  this  risk  has  from  time  to  time 
been  broached,  and  the  Jamaica  Legislative  Council  has  just  passed  a  resolution 


(a)  To  June  30,  1922.    (b)  Up  to  June  30,  1922. 
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authorizing  the  Government  to  discuss  the  question  tentatively  with  a  British 
insurance  company's  representative,  who  is  expected  to  visit  Jamaica  in  the 
near  future  for  this  purpose. 

Despite  a  drought  in  one  of  the  principal  banana-growing  areas,  production 
in  1922  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the  two  previous  years;  this  is  due  mainly  to 
the  absence  of  a  hurricane,  and  also  in  some  measure  to  the  collapse  of  the  sugar 
market,  which  caused  a  number  of  small  planters  to  turn  their  attention  to 
bananas. 

In  so  far  as  direct  importations  are  concerned,  Canada's  share  of  this  trade 
is  infinitesimal,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  to,  and  an  adequate 
distributing  organization  in,  the  Dominion.  Jamaica's  banana  trade  is  con- 
trolled by  a  large  and  powerful  United  States  corporation  which  has  machinery 
for  distributing  in  Canada;  and  until  Jamaican  growers  can  avail  themselves  of 
an  independent  system  of  transport  and  distribution,  Canada's  imports  of 
Jamaican  bananas  will  continue  to  come  via  the  United  States.  At  present,  it 
is  estimated  that  such  imports  aggregate  2,500,000  stems  per  annum,  which  are 
distributed  through  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  year,  a  few  Jamaican  firms  made  an  experi- 
ment in  direct  shipment  of  bananas  to  Canada — (which  accounts  for  the 
increase  of  the  figures  for  1922) — but  the  adverse  conditions  noted  above, 
together  with  bad  weather  and  an  accident  to  the  ship's  machinery,  prevented 
this  venture  from  being  a  success. 

Cocoa. — The  total  exports  of  this  commodity  in  1922  show  a  considerable 
increase  over  1921,  and  a  very  large  increase  over  1920.  Sales  to  Canada  in 
1921  and  1922,  though  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  gross  amount  in  each  case, 
were  many  times  in  excess  of  the  1920  figures. 

Coconuts. — Here  again  a  great  increase  is  registered  in  exports  to  Canada; 
they  rose  from  682,300  nuts  in  1920  to  1,401,039  in  1921,  and  2,308,135  in  1922. 
A  very  gratifying  result  of  the  Jamaican  exhibit  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  was  an  increase  of  interest  in  coconuts  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
importers,  leading  to  the  placing  of  several  large  orders  with  Jamaican  growers. 

Coffee. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  returns,  this  is  one  of  the  articles  in  which 
Canada  is  now  Jamaica's  principal  customer.  The  decline  in  the  percentage 
for  1921  is  due  to  fairly  large  shipments  having  been  made  to  Europe  during 
that  year,  and  indicates  a  slight  temporary  recovery  in  that  market. 

Ginger. — Jamaica's  exports  of  ginger  go  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States;  in  the  latter  country  this  product  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  drinks  and  medicinal  preparations.  Except  in  1921,  when 
they  rose  to  17  per  cent  of  the  total,  Canada's  direct  purchases  were  very  small; 
but  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  amount  of  Jamaican  ginger  may  have  been 
imported  into  the  Dominion  through  the  United  States. 

Goatskins  and  Hides. — No  statistics  of  these  products  are  available  for 
1922,  except  the  total  exports  up  to  the  30th  June,  which  are  given.  For  some 
months  past,  no  Jamaican  hides  or  skins  have  been  shipped  either  to  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among 
Jamaican  herds,  necessitating  embargoes  on  all  animal  products  from  the  colony. 
The  Canadian  embargo  took  effect  as  from  the  20th  September  last,  and  the 
American  a  short  time  previously;  both  are  still  in  force.  Although  the  Jamaica 
Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  eradicate  the  disease,  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  herds  can  be  declared  free  of  it. 

In  1921,  Canada's  purchases  of  goatskins  suffered  a  considerable  decline, 
but  there  was  a  gain  in  hides.  To  appreciate  this  increase,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  cow-hide  weighs,  on  the  average,  40  pounds  when  dried  and  60  pounds 
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when  wet.  As  the  Customs  returns  do  not  differentiate  these  categories,  an 
accurate  comparison  is  impossible;  but  it  is  obvious,  even  supposing  all  the 
hides  shippoil  in  1921  to  have  been  dried,  that  Canada's  purchases  increased 
by  some  thousands  of  pounds.  There  were  no  exports  under  this  head  to  the 
United  States  during  1921. 

Grapefruit  and  Oranges. — Wide  variations  both  in  total  exports  and  in 
exports  to  Canada  arc  to  be  noted  during  the  three  years  under  review.  In  the 
present  year  Jamaica  lias  experienced  a  fairly  severe  drought,  which  has  reduced 
the  output,  particularly  of  oranges.  These  are  not  so  carefully  cultivated  as 
grapefruit,  and  in  addition  have  been  severely  affected  by  an  insect  pest  known 
locally  as  "  black  blight."  Thus  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  decline  both  in 
the  total  exports  of  oranges  and  in  the  shipments  to  Canada  during  1922. 

In  the  case  of  grapefruit,  the  decrease  has  not  been  so  marked.  The  exports 
to  Canada  in  1922,  though  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  they  were  in  1921, 
were  more  than  double  the  1920  figure;  while  the  total  exports,  though  showing 
a  decline  of  over  800,000  fruit  in  1922  as  against  the  previous  year's  returns, 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  output  for  1920. 

It  is  evident  that  trade  in  citrus  fruit  between  Jamaica  and  Canada  offers 
opportunities  for  development.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Jamaican  citrus  trade 
is  at  present  a  sort  of  side-line  of  the  banana  corporations,  who  find  their 
markets  principally  in  England  and  the  United  States;  but — as  was  noted  in 
respect  of  bananas — improved  shipping  and  distributing  facilities  should  make 
the  Canadian  market  more  accessible  to  Jamaican  growers. 

Honcij. — Canada  is  only  a  very  small  customer  for  this  product,  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  she  should  not  buy  more  from 
Jamaica,  particularly  as  Jamaican  honey  entering  Canada  enjoys  a  preference 
of  U  cents  per  pound  in  import  duty.  The  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21,  683,149  pounds  of  honey  were  imported  into  the  Dominion,  largely  from 
sources  outside  the  Empire,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  opportunity  for  Jamaican 
producers. 

Orange  Oil,  Pimento  and  Cigars. — Of  all  these  commodities,  Canada  is 
sho^Ti  to  have  purchased  comparatively  small  quantities  during  all  three  years; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  of  the  first  two  products,  there  were  further  importa- 
tions by  way  of  the  United  States,  which  would  not  be  shown  in  the  statistics. 

In  view  of  the  high  duty  and  the  absence  of  a  preference  upon  Jamaican 
cigars  entering  Canada,  the  opportunities  for  export  business  in  this  article  do 
not  appear  promising;  and  with  regard  to  rum,  the  restrictions  upon  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  Canada  likewise  render  the  Canadian  market  of  little  value  to 
Jamaican  distillers. 

Sugar. — Though  by  no  means  so  lucrative  as  bananas,  in  a  normal  year 
sugar  must  be  adjudged  the  economic  sheet-anchor  of  Jamaica,  because  of  the 
infinitely  superior  quality  which  it  offers.  Sugar  crops  are  not  appreciably 
affected  by  any  of  nature's  visitations  save  prolonged  droughts;  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  industry  is  recovering  satisfactorily  from  the  severe 
set-back  which  it  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the  world's 
markets  during  1920  and  1921.  About  the  middle  of  1921,  the  Jamaica  Govern- 
ment had  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sugar  industry  by  guaranteeing  repayment 
of  loans  to  be  made  by  the  banks  to  the  planters,  not  exceeding  £400,000  in  the 
aggregate,  on  the  security  of  their  estates  and  crops.  Between  May,  1921,  and 
September,  1922,  loans  aggregating  £394,240  were  made,  and  repayments  by 
borrowers  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  £256,603,  or  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  total  sum  loaned.  Impelled  by  this  very  creditable  record,  the  Jamaica 
Legislative  Council  recently  passed  a  resolution  asking  that  this  method  of 
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.  financing  be  extended  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  three  years;  and 
although  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had  previously  ruled  that  no 
further  loans  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained,  the  Legislative  Council's 
resolution  will  be  acted  upon.  Although  the  days  of  huge  fortunes  from  sugar 
are  still  very  much  below  the  horizon,  and  although  there  has  been  very  little 
increase  in  the  acreage  under  canes  since  1920,  the  outlook  is  decidedly  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Sugar  prices  have  improved,  and  the  industry  now  enjoys 
a  welcome  sense  of  security. 

The  statistics  disclose  the  growing  importance  of  the  Canadian  market  to 
the  Jamaican  producer.  In  1920,  Canada  took  45  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  total 
sugar  exports;  in  1921,  on  the  average,  55  per  cent;  and  in  1922,  74  per  cent. 
In  1921,  dark  crystals,  yellow  crystals  and  muscovado  were  for  the  first  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  shown 
separately  in  the  Customs  returns;  and  it  is  significant  that  201,322  cwt.  of 
yellow  crystals  were  shipped  to  Canada  in  that  year,  out  of  a  total  export  to 
Canada  of  292,872  cwt.  of  all  grades.  The  bulk  of  these  201,322  cwt.— which 
were  presumably  above  the  16  Dutch  Standard  in  colour — no  doubt  went  to 
the  Canadian  refiners,  since  light-coloured  sugars  sold  for  direct  consumption 
in  Canada  pay  considerably  higher  duties;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
is  so  serious  a  hardship  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  because  of  late  years  the 
Canadian  demand  for  brown  grocery  centrifugal  sugar  has  decreased,  and  this 
condition  appears  to  be  permanent.  At  any  rate,  the  statistics  show  how  ground- 
less is  the  opinion,  at  one  time  freely  expressed  in  Jamaica,  that  the  operation 
of  the  16  Dutch  Standard  Colour  Test  in  Canada  would  compel  Jamaican 
producers  to  manufacture  only  dark  crystals,  which  would  not  command  such 
good  prices  as  yellow.  From  the  1921  figures,  it  appears  that  about  five-sixths 
of  the  total  volume  exported  were  yellow  crystals.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is 
that  such  sugars  command  a  better  price  abroad;  a  secondary  cause  is  the 
improvement,  during  recent  years,  of  methods  of  manufacture  in  Jamaica, 
tending  more  and  more  to  make  muscovado  a  thing  of  the  past.  Although  it 
is  not  at  present  possible  to  differentiate  the  various  grades  exported  in  1922, 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  percentage  of  yellow  crystals  for  1921  will  be 
fully  maintained.  It  is  now  recognized  by  the  majority  of  intelligent  Jamaicans 
that  the  increase  in  sugar  exports  to  Canada  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920. 

Molasses. — No  returns  of  this  product  are  available  for  1922.  Normally, 
molasses  is  not  an  export  of  much  consequence,  since  Jamaica  does  not  produce 
molasses  of  the  Barbados  type.  The  comparatively  high  figures  for  1920  are 
the  result  of  a  demand  created  during  a  period  of  inflation. 

NORWAY'S  TRADE  IN  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Norway  depends  largely  upon  imports  of  paints  and  varnishes  to  cover  its 
needs,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  latest  classified  list  of 
Norway's  industries  contains  the  names  of  some  twenty  manufacturers  of  paints, 
but  most  of  the  concerns  are  small  and  make  no  attempt  to  sell  on  a  large 
scale.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  composition  paints  for  use  in  painting  ships'  bottoms.  Latest  pro- 
duction statistics  are  for  1916,  and  show  the  output  of  paint  in  Norway  for 
that  year  to  have  been  64,745  kilos  of  ship  composition  and  550  litres  of  various 
mixed  paints  (kilo  =  2-2046  pounds;  litre  =  0-26417  gallon).  Conditions  have 
altered  since,  however.  A  company  at  Fredrikstad  has  undertaken  the  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale  of  a  special  white  paint  and  will  endeavour  to  market 
this  product  abroad.  White  titanium  of  domestic  origin  is  the  principal  raw 
material  used  in  its  manufacture.  Th^  company  is  said  to  be  trying  to  replace 
white  lead  and  white  zinc  with  its  titanium  white. 
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TIIADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


AssisTAN  r  Thadi:  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 


Capr  Town.  Dccoinbrr  14,  1922. — The  Customs  and  Excise  returns  for 
Septenibor.  which  have  just  been  issued,  complete  the  record  of  South  Africa's 
trade  for  nine  months  of  this  year,  for  wliicli  period  the  following  are  the  com- 
parative totals  in  values:  — 


For  the  month  of  September,  imports  ^verc  valued  at  £4,435,421,  as  com- 
pared with  £3.933,351  for  September,  1921.  In  August  of  this  year,  the  total 
value  was  £4,190.939. 

In  the  nine  months  1,256,670  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  have  been  imported, 
but  the  September  figures  in  contrast  to  those  of  August  show  a  decline.  Of 
automobiles,  there  have  been  imported  3,295  for  this  period,  as  against  1,438 
in  1921.  In  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  the  market  was  fairly 
active  during  November.  There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  fencing  material 
(stocks  of  fencing  wire  reported  low).  As  respects  mining  materials,  a  slightly 
more  optimistic  feeling  is  apparent  on  the  Commercial  Exchange,  though  busi- 
ness is  still  very  quiet.  The  mines  have  been  buying  a  little  more  freely  lately, 
and  this  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  better  business  in  the  near  future. 
Prices  show  little  change,  though  there  are  some  indications  of  a  slightly  firmer 
tendency.  In  iron  and  steel  business  still  remains  unsatisfactory  as  regards 
volume,  but  prices  show  a  tendency  to  firm  up,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  an  improvement  will  be  observed. 

The  building  trade  makes  consistent  progress,  and  more  activity  is  now 
reported  from  the  smaller  towns.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands,  stocks 
are  well  maintained  while  prices  remain  firm. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  country  orders,  and  inquiries  for  electrical 
goods  and  business  has  been  quieter.  Local  prices  are  practically  unchanged, 
but  a  firmer  tendency  is  apparent  in  quotations  from  England,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  last  mentioned.  In  hardware  and  cutlery 
business  continues  on  most  restricted  lines,  and  prices  remain  firm.  Trade  in 
boots  and  shoes,  unless  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  district,  is  reported  to  be  very 
fair,  though  there  is  considerable  apprehension  as  to  future  prospects. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Western  Province  wheat  at  Cape  Town,  and 
old  season's  wheat  is  now^  unprocurable.  Stocks  of  flour  at  East  London  are 
very  low  and  quantities  arriving  are  small.  Durban  reports  that  flour  has  kept 
very  firm  and  c.i.f.  quotations  of  both  Australian  and  Canadian  have  advanced, 
although  the  local  market  has  not  fully  responded. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  October  has  been  declared  by  the  Transvaal 
Chamber  of  Mines  at  778,159  ounces  valued  at  £3,579,531  on  the  basis  of  £4 
12s.  per  ounce.  The  output  for  September  was  747,089  ounces  valued  at 
£3,473,964,  the  basis  of  valuation  having  been  £4  13s.  per  ounce.  The  increase 
of  31,070  ounces  over  the  September  output  is  remarkable  in  that  the  actual 
number  of  working  days  in  each  month  was  the  same,  and  this  satisfactory 
result  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  further  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  mines 
coupled  with  an  adequate  supply  of  native  labour.  That  the  improvement  is 
general  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty-nine  producing  properties  on 
the  Witwatersrand,  three  only  failed  to  show  increased  returns. 


Expor; 


1922 
£34,502,189 
37,975,537 


1921 
£38,157,277 
41,473.012 
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SITUATION  IN   UNITED   STATES   TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  January  19,  1923. — Conditions  in  practically  all  branches  of 
the  dry  goods  industry  in  the  United  States  are  stronger  and  sounder  than  in 
many  years,  and  most  of  the  mills  are  running  close  to  capacity,  with  enough 
forward  business  to  keep  them  occupied  until  April  or  later.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  no  longer  any  heavy  unwieldy  stocks  to  cause 
undue  concern;  rather  is  there  an  actual  scarcity  in  many  lines  for  immediate 
delivery.  This  situation  is  a  result  of  the  thorough  disposal  of  surplus  textiles, 
while  at  the  same  time  production  had  been  kept  under  order. 

Recent  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  although  exceptionally  large  quanti- 
ties of  textiles  have  been  contracted  for  for  delivery  before  July,  indications 
are  that  the  merchants  have  by  no  means  adequately  covered  their  probable 
requirements  for  that  period.  In  view  of  the  buying  policy  of  the  past  year 
and  the  resultant  curtailment  of  production,  prices,  though  firmly  established, 
are  high,  but  nothing  in  the  present  situation  points  to  lower  levels.  On  the 
contrary,  rising  tendencies  are  still  in  evidence. 

Although  1922  was  a  much  better  year  than  those  in  the  trade  expected  it 
would  be,  it  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  trying  years  ever  experienced, 
since  when  the  possible  effects  on  an  industry  of  a  strike  such  as  the  New 
England  textile  workers'  strike  (which  entailed  a  loss  in  production  equivalent 
to  more  than  400,000,000  yards  of  cloth),  of  the  coal  and  rail  strikes,  tariff 
uncertainties,  and  of  buyers'  vicissitudes,  all  in  the  face  of  rising  raw  material 
markets,  are  considered,  the  tremendous  difficulties  that  confronted  the  textile 
manufacturers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  outlook  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  is  considered  bright  and  encouraging,  but  no  one  is  likely  to  venture  a 
prediction  concerning  the  last  six  months.  Conditions  that  will  control  the  situa- 
tion then  will  be  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  developments  in  the  labour 
situation,  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  legislation,  a  definite  solution  of  the 
European  problem,  and  lastly,  upon  the  attitude  of  consumers  towards  the 
higher  prices  which  manufacturers  must  inevitably  be  forced  to  ask  for  all  tex- 
tiles as  a  result  of  those  conditions  at  present  existing. 

BELGIAN  INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCUL 

CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  January  4,  1923. — The  industrial  situation  is  always  quiet  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  metallurgical  industry  registers  no  change,  except  that 
the  price  of  coke  has  risen  from  120  to  180  francs.  The  steel  market  is 
uncertain;  the  glass  industry  still  maintains  its  satisfactory  position;  the 
pottery  industry,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  is 
now  showing  signs  of  improvement,  many  orders  having  been  received  during 
the  last  few  weeks;  and  the  construction  trades  continue  to  show  great  activity. 

The  situation  is  steadily  improving  in  the  labour  market.  At  the  time 
of  writing  an  increase  in  wages  has  been  admitted  in  principle  by  the  larger 
steelworks.  The  question  of  a  partial  suspension  of  the  eight  hours  law  is  also 
being  considered. 

TRADE  returns 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  just  issued  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922.  The  total  importations  were  15,164,872  metric  tons,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  2,208,673  tons.     The  value  of  these  importations  was 
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6.430, C)t)J).000  fnuu's,  a  dvop  ivoin  the  Inst  year's  values  of  1,298,272,000  francs. 
Tlie  lower  cost  of  raw  materials  on  the  one  side  and  increased  industrial  activity 
on  the  other  are  credited  with  this  movement  of  trade.  Countries  supplying 
Beliiiuni  in  order  of  importance  on  the  basis  of  quantity  were  France,  Germany, 
Britain.  Holland.  United  States.  United  States  exports  fell  from  1,084,428  tons 
for  tlie  lirst  nine  months  last  vear  to  671,222  tons  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1922. 

Exports  have  diminished  in  quantity  by  1,223,461  tons,  and  in  value  by 
1.142.523.000  francs.  This  is  attributed  to  low  exchange  competition,  high 
wages  and  the  eight-hour  day.  The  drop  was  not  in  manufactured  goods,  how- 
ever, but  in  food  products,  wines  and  raw  materials.  The  unfavourable  balance 
was  10.735.246.000  francs  as  compared  with  13,176,041  last  year.  France,  Hol- 
land. Germany.  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named,  are  the 
principal  countries  of  destination,  as  regards  quantities,  for  Belgian  exports. 

FINANCE 

The  situation  of  the  Bourse  in  December  was  one  of  great  uncertainty 
owing  to  the  difficult  international  situation.  Business  has  been  quiet  in  iron, 
coal,  zinc  and  textile  shares,  but  glass  and  colonials  have  been  active.  A  new 
company  has  been  formed  to  assume  control  of  Mexican  Tramways  and  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  Barcelona  Traction.  The  capital  will  be  50  million  francs. 
The  discount  rates  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1922,  were  4-V  per  cent  for  accepted  bills  and  5  per  cent  for  non-accepted  bills 
and  promissory  notes.  The  interest  rate  on  advances  and  loans  on  Belgian 
public  funds  was  5^  per  cent. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CHILE 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

[This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Chile. 
The  first,  which  dealt  with  textiles,  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  and  iron  and  steel  products,  was  published  in  No.  989;  the 
second,  on  transportation  material,  industrial  machinery  and  supplies, 
tools  and  hardware,  appeared  in  the  last  issue  (No.  990).] 

CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS 

Under  the  classification  of  "  chemicals  and  drugs  "  goods  were  brought  in 
during  the  year  1920  to  the  value  of  $17,433,000  Canadian.  The  classification 
includes  such  commodities  as  paints,  polishes,  explosives,  etc.,  the  value  of  the 
importations  under  the  respective  heads  being  as  follows:  pastes,  $6,850,000 
Canadian;  drugs  and  perfumes,  $2,842,333;  paints,  $2,161,333;  chemicals, 
$1,921,000;  industrial  chemicals,  $1,705,666;  explosives,  $1,503,000;  soap, 
$433,000;  artificial  manures,  $3,000. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  larger  part  of  the  Republic's  requirements 
under  these  several  heads,  importation  from  that  country  being  valued  at 
$8,330,000  as  compared  with  $3,330,000  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,200,000 
from  France,  and  $700,000  from  Norway  and  Germany  respectively. 

Caustic  soda. — The  largest  single  item  of  importation  amongst  industrial 
chemicals  relates  to  caustic  soda,  of  which  1,296  tons  were  imported  during  the 
year;  three-fourths  of  this  quantity  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest 
part  of  which  w^as  of  the  well-known  Brunner  Mond  manufacture.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  368  tons,  and  32  tons  were  from  Japan. 
Caustic  soda  70-72  degrees  pure  is  imported  in  drums  of  50  kg.  and  is  also 
being  manufactured  locally  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  used  in  the  industries  and  for 
the  making  of  common  soap. 
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Calcium  carbide. — Chile  is  a  large  consumer  of  calcium  carbide,  5,362  tons 
having  been  imported  during  1920.  It  is  used  for  welding,  for  lighting  on  the 
State  railways,  and  for  street  lighting  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  southern 
districts.  It  is  imported  in  iron  drums  with  wooden  covers  of  a  gross  weight  of 
112  kg.  and  a  net  weight  of  110  kg.  The  size  principally  sold  in  the  south  of 
the  Republic  is  25  by  50  mm.,  whilst  in  the  northern  province  50  by  80  mm.  is 
the  size  most  in  demand.  The  Chilian  Government  is  anxious  that  calcium 
carbide  should  be  made  in  the  Republic  and  is  offering  a  high  premium  to 
whoever  will  produce  it  locally,  and  in  addition  will  undertake  to  increase  the 
duties  on  imported  calcium  carbide  as  soon  as  it  is  made  locally  on  a  commercial 
scale.  There  are  rich  limestone  deposits  in  the  southern  and  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  Republic,  but  it  appears  that  coke  made  from  Chilian  coal  is 
not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide.  Imports  by  countries 
during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Norway,  3,352  tons;  Sweden,  1,442  tons;  United 
States,  283;  Holland,  217;  Great  Britain,  34  tons,  and  Denm^ark,  34  toAS. 

Paints. — Stiff  paints,  white  and  coloured,  are  imported  in  large  quantities, 
total  imports  amounting  to  2,470  tons,  of  which  1,986  tons  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  460  tons  frr)m  the  United  States.  Amongst  the  British  marks  those 
of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Clark  and  Messrs.  Blundel  Spencer  are  prominent  in  Chile. 
The  paint  trade  is  a  seasonable  one,  the  paint  being  sold  for  arrival  in  June.  A 
certain  amount  of  white  lead  is  being  ground  in  oil  in  local  factories,  but  the 
quality  of  this  paint  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  imported.  Stiff  paints  are 
usually  imported  in  drums  of  11  kg.  weight. 

Prepared  paints  are  imported  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  the  trade  in 
this  article  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands.  Japalac,  chinamel,  etc.,  are  seen 
on  sale,  but  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  76  tons  as  com- 
pared with  243  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Prepared  paints  are  usually 
sold  in  1  and  2-pound  tins,  the  sale  for  the  7  and  28-pound  tins  being  very 
limited. 

Varnishes. — Varnishes  of  all  kinds,  flatting,  carriage,  etc.,  are  imported 
principally  from  the  United  States  in  gallon  and  half-gallon  tins.  Of  the  172 
tons  imported  during  the  year,  116  were  from  the  United  States,  49  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  4  from  Germany. 

White  lead. — The  importation  of  white  lead  is  on  surprisingly  small  scale. 
White  zinc  is  preferred  because  white  lead  is  considered  to  be  susceptible  to 
adulteration  by  the  addition  of  talcum,  whiting,  etc.,  whereas  any  adulteration 
of  white  zinc  would  be  disclosed  by  the  colour.  Speaking  of  the  preference  for 
zinc  white,  a  railway  engineer  advises  that  posts  and  outside  woodwork  stand 
the  six  months'  hot  sunshine  and  are  better  preserved  when  painted  with 
zinc  white  than  when  white  lead  is  used.  The  imports  of  white  lead  only 
amount  to  10  tons,  6  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  4  from  Great 
Britain. 

Zinc  white. — Imports  by  countries:  United  States,  85  tons;  Sweden,  16  tons; 
Belgium,  13  tons;  Great  Britain,  11  tons,  and  Germany,  10  tons;  all  countries, 
144  tons.  Zinc  white  is  imported  in  drums  of  11  kg.,  and  is  also  made  to  a 
certain  limited  extent  locally,  by  galvanization. 

Acetic  acid  is  imported  in  the  Republic  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  the 
imports  for  the  year  having  amounted  to  50  tons,  80  per  cent  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States. 

ELECTRiaiL  GOODS 

Imports  of  electrical  goods  during  the  year  1920  were  valued  at  $2,021,663, 
made  up  as  follows:  lighting,  $296,333;  dynamos,  $294,333;  filament  lamps, 
$242,333;  insulated  cable,  $227,333;  material  not  specified,  $226,000;  telephone 
apparatus,  $143,000;  dry  cell  and  batteries,  $132,666;  insulated  wire,  $129,000; 
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current  iiit'ters.  S112.UU0;  porci^lain  insulators,  $82,666;  telegraph  instruments, 
$62,333;  are  lamps,  $36,333;  carbons  $21,600;  ventilators,  $10,000;  and  insula- 
ting tubes,  S6.333. 

United  States  manufacturers  supplied  most  of  the  requirements  in  electrical 
goods.  Imports  from  that  country  were  of  the  value  of  $830,000  in  1920,  whilst 
imports  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  $501,666  and  $382,000 
respectively. 

FOOTWEAR 

Boots  atid  shoes,  ?/?rn's. — There  are  very  few  opportunities  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  this  line,  and  imports  are  steadily  on  the  decline.  This  is 
due  j)artly  to  the  high  rate  of  duty,  amounting  to  9  Chilian  pesos  per  pair,  but 
principally  to  the  fact  that  boots  and  shoes  of  a  very  good  quality  are  made 
locally  at  prices  with  which  the  foreign  article  cannot  compete;  in  fact,  a  good 
pair  of  imported  boots  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  100  Chilian  paper  pesos, 
whereas  a  local  article,  of  practically  the  same  quality,  can  be  sold  retail  for 
from  30  to  50  pesos.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  one  of  the  few  in  which 
Chile  has  already  established  an  export  trade  of  her  own,  and  she  manufac- 
tures in  fair  quantities  for  both  the  Argentina  and  Peruvian  markets.  Of  the 
total  imports  of  19,801  pairs,  the  United  States  provided  13,643  pairs,  the 
United  Kingdom  3.345  pairs,  and  France  2,300  pairs,  the  remainder,  in  negligible 
quantities,  coming  from  Germany  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Boots  and  shoes,  ladies'. — The  high  quality  of  the  local  product  prevents 
any  serious  competition  from  foreign  sources.  Of  the  9,636  pairs  imported 
during  the  year,  4,249  pairs  came  from  the  United  States,  3,239  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  1,360  from  Switzerland,  and  788  from  Italy. 

Rubber  overshoes. — There  is  a  fairly  large  import  of  these  goods,  and  the 
market  appears  to  be  worth  investigating  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters. 
The  usual  styles  such  as  are  in  common  use  in  Canada  are  quite  satisfactory 
for  the  Chilian  market,  and  no  special  designs  are  required.  Of  the  total 
imports  of  34.361  pairs,  32,684  came  from  the  United  States,  1,264  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  413  from  Argentina.  The  Goodyear  brand  appears  to 
be  the  most  popular,  and  this  may  be  due  to  the  facilities  for  distribution  which 
this  company  possesses  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone;  the  Dunlop  overshoe  is 
also  frequently  seen,  and  enjoys  a  good  reputation. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Roofing  felts. — The  total  quantity  imported  during  the  year  amounted  to 
113.399  kg.,  of  w^hich  111,013  kg.  came  from  the  United  States,  which  thus 
enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Roofing  felts  are  sold  by  practically  all  mer- 
chant houses.  Certain-teed,  Ruberoid,  and  other  well-known  American  brands 
being  in  large  demand.  The  material  is  packed  in  the  usual  rolls  36  inches 
wide,  a  roll  containing  500  square  feet.  No  special  precautions  are  necessary 
for  the  Chilian  market.  In  view  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Canada, 
more  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  appears  a  good  opportunity  here  for 
the  extension  of  Canadian  trade,  especially  as  investigations  have  already  shown 
that  the  Dominion  can  supply  at  a  competitive  price  in  South  American 
countries. 

Stoves  and  ranges. — On  account  of  the  semi-tropical  climate,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  large  demand  for  heating  stoves  such  as  are  so  popular  in 
Canada.  There  is,  how^ever,  a  substantial  demand  for  cooking  stoves,  especi- 
ally in  the  cities,  and  this  demand  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  development  of 
the  country  on  modern  lines  proceeds.  With  regard  to  the  type  of  range 
required,  gas  cooking  is  popular  in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  and  there 
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is  also  a  demand  for  a  simple  and  cheap  type  of  gasolene  or  oil  stove  for  use  in 
the  country  districts  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  cities  to  which  gas  mains 
have  not  yet  been  laid.  The  peon  or  labouring  classes  of  the  population  do 
not  use  imported  stoves,  a  simple  brazier  being  usually  all  that  they  can  afford. 
The  total  imports  for  1920  amounted  to  268,878  kg.  in  weight,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  40  per  cent,  Germany  35  per  cent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  22  per  cent. 

Optical  goods. — There  is  not  a  large  import  of  this  class  of  manufactured 
goods;  the  total  value  in  1920  amounted  to  only  $36,400  or,  say,  $12,000  Cana- 
dian currency.  The  United  States  supplies  practically  half  of  the  imports, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  the  balance  in  the  order 
named. 

Spectacles  and  lenses. — The  imports  of  these  goods  amounted  in  value  to 
69,400  pesos  (say  $23,000  Canadian  currency)  for  1920,  of  which  two-thirds 
came  from  the  United  States,  15  per  cent  from  France,  and  the  balance  from 
Japan,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  market  does  not  offer  any 
great  opportunities  for  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  a  well-known  United  States 
firm  maintains  a  large  warehouse  on  the  Isthmus,  which  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  South  and  Central  American  trade.  French  goods  are  considered  of 
high  quality,  and  Japan  maintains  her  position  through  the  cheapness  of  her 
product,  although  the  quality  is  considered  inferior.  Germany  is  making  an 
effort  to  increase  her  sales  in  this  market,  but  so  far  the  results  as  shown  by 
statistics  do  not  warrant  any  great  belief  in  her  ultimate  success. 

Jewellery. — The  demand  for  cheap  jeweller^^  in  Chile  is  much  in  excess  ot 
what  wqpild  be  expected  from  the  general  standard  of  living  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  peon's  love  of  ornament  and  colour,  however,  is  w^ell  known,  and 
another  factor  which  influences  the  importation  of  this  class  of  article  is  the 
demand  for  elaborate,  if  inferior,  ecclesiastical  and  devotional  ornaments.  Gold 
ornaments  such  as  rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  etc.,  are  popular  amongst  the 
women  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  these  articles  made  in 
9-carat  gold,  or  even  under;  gold  rolled  and  gold  washed  goods  are  also  in 
demand,  and  jewellery  made  of  imitation  platinum  is  also  a  good  seller.  Imita- 
tion gems  are  also  popular  when  mounted  in  attractive  settings,  and  many  of 
these  are  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  genuine  stones.  The  imports  for  1920 
amounted  to  340,300  pesos,  or  about  $113,430  Canadian  currency,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  S53,966  and  Germany  841,933.  France,  which  supplies 
high-class  articles  for  the  use  of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  population, 
exported  jewellery  to  the  value  of  $6,000,  and  the  balance  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

EXHIBITION  AND  SALES  ROOM  IN  SHANGHAI 

As  has  recently  been  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  arranged  through  its  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Shanghai,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  to  open  an  exhibition  and  sales  room 
in  that  city  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters.  Dr. 
Ross  advises  that  he  has  secured  a  most  desirable  location  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Matheson's  new  building  at  the  corner  of  the  Bund  and 
Peking  road,  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  city.  Canadian  firms  who  so  desire 
may  sublease  space,  making  their  own  arrangements  for  sales  representatives, 
who  at  all  times  will  have  access  to  the  exhibition.  The  exhibition  and  sales 
room  is  of  course  limited  strictly  to  samples  of  goods  manufactured  or  produced 
in  Canada. 

Information  as  to  space,  rates,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Aiioklaiul,  December  18,  1922. — Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have 
boon  rccei\-ed  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auck- 
land, for  equipment  for  tlie  Public  Works  Tenders  Board  and  the  Post  and  Tele- 
grapli  Department,  Wellinj^ton.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
Department.  Ottawa.  Tenders  sliould  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public 
Works  Sujiplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Stores  Manager, 
Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. 


No. 

S.M. 

153 


c.s. 

178  250 


Dntc  of  Closing 
Mar.  20.  1923. 


Mnr.  5,  1923. 


Particulars 

Manpahao  Power  Sc/ieme.— Section  73;  400  miles,  equivalent  to  1,047,600  pounds 
of  bare  copper  wire;  size  of  wire — 19/13  S.W.G.;  Maximum  resistance  per 
mile  at  60°  F. — 0.348  ohm.;  weight  per  mile — 2,619  pounds;  minimum 
breaking  strength  in  tension,  7,500  pounds. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 5,000  cords,  microtelephone,  4-conductor,  mounted 
to  specification  and  drawings;  2,000  cords,  switchboard,  mounted  Ericsson 
standard  type,  to  specification  and  drawing  and  sample;  6,100  cords,  switch- 
board, 2-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawings  and  sample;  3,000  cords, 
switchboard,  3-conductor,  to  specification,  drawing  and  sample;  1,000  cords, 
telephone,  2-conductor  to  specification  and  drawing;  1,000  cords,  telephone, 
3  conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  1,000  cords,  mounted,  2  conductor, 
to  specification  and  drawing;  500  cords  for  receivers,  2  conductor  to  specifi- 
cation and  drawings. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE 
JANUARY  23,  1923 


WEEK  ENDING 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  foUow^ing  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  23,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  16  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  % 

St.  Kittg  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  I 

Tobago  % 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Jan.  9, 

Jan.  16, 

Parity 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.7032 

$4.7038 

.193 

.0690 

.0658 

.193 

.0494 

.0482 

.402 

.3999 

.3994 

.193 

.0629 

.0585 

.193 

.1575 

.1580 

1.08 

.0504 

.0479 

.193 

.1898 

.1883 

.238 

.000065 

.000052 

.193 

.0136 

.0131 

.268 

.1880 

.1885 

.268 

.2717 

.2713 

.268 

.1991 

.1969 

.498 

.4935 

.4934 

2s. 

.3201 

.3344 

$1.00 

1.0087 

1.0096 

.498 

.4953 

.4967 

.424 

.3794 

.3761 

.324 
.198 

.1172 

.1161 

4.86 

4.7169 

4.7150 

.402 
.567 


.9838— .9838 


.3958 
.5546 


.9863— .9863 


.7408 
.3937 
.5553 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mart's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1172.  Tropical  Products. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa,  Italy,  desire  quota- 
tions on  tropical  products,  i.e.,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  etc. 

1173.  Tropical  Products. — A  firm  in  Naples  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis  or  against 
opening  of  credit  are  desirous  of  securing  tropical  products  such  as  spices,  coffee,  sugar, 
tea,  etc. 

1174.  Chocolate  Confectionery  of  all  Descriptions. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg,  Trans- 
vaal, would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chocolate  confectionery  of  all 
descriptions. 

1175.  Red  Salmon. — A  Rotterdam  firm  desire  red  salmon,  canned. 

1176.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  prominent  Bristol  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  butter 
and  cheese  exporters,  and  particularly  desire  to  re-open  connection  with  a  good  Montreal 
firm. 

1177.  Bacon. — A  Bristol  firm  of  shippers'  agents  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  packing 
house. 

1178.  Wheat  and  Other  Grain. — A  Genoa  firm  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat  and  other  grain  seeking  representation  in  Italy. 

1179.  Hay. — A  firm  in  the  south  of  England  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  hay. 

Miscellaneous 

1180.  Textile  Machinery  and  Accessories. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Osaka  desire  to  import 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  and  accessories  from  Canada ;  also  are  anxious  to  import 
any  newly  invented  machinery  of  the  above  classification. 

1181.  Tubular  Wheelbarrows. — A  London  firm  of  indent  merchants  have  an  enquiry 
from  South  Africa  for  tubular  wheelbarrows  (weighing  63  pounds  each  packed  12  in  a 
bundle)  and  desire  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  f.o.b.  Canada-Cape  Line. 
Further  particulars  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1182.  Dowels. — A  London  firm  of  timber  merchants  are  open  to  purchase  best  quality 
dowels,  and  invite  quotations  c.i.f.  London  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

1183.  Dowels,  Deck  Chair  Stock,  Doors  and  Handles. — A  London  firm  are  desirous 
of  securing  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dowels,  deck  chair  stock,  doors 
and  handles,  seeking  business  in  Great  Britain. 

1184.  Foodstuffs  of  All  Kinds  and  Dry  Goods. — A  shipping  and  confirming  house  in 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  would  like  the  agency  for  Canadian  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  and 
dry  goods. 
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SV1IJN(;S  IKOIM   VANCOUVEK  TO  MEXICAN,  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTH  AI\IERICAN  PORTS 

Messrs.  Avcry-Kernahan  Limited,  Vancouver,  write  that  on  March  1  they 
will  assume  the  steamship  ai^ency  for  British  Columbia  for  the  Latin-America 
Line.  One  sailinj^  a  month  will  be  given  to  Central  American  and  Mexican 
ports,  and  approximately  one  sailing  a  month  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  and  it  is  desired,  in  order  to  encourage  this  fleet,  which  is  serving 
markets  somewhat  new  to  the  Canadian  exporter,  to  obtain  for  each  sailing  a 
minimum  of  not  less  than  300  tons  of  freight.  The  fleet  consists  of  the  ss. 
Remus  (capacity  7,300  d.w.  tons),  Romulus  (7,000),  Regulus  (6,000),  Baja 
California  (2,550),  and  Sinalda  (2,550  d.w.  tons).  The  ports  served  are  as 
follows:  in  Mexico,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Salina  Cruz; 
in  Guatemala,  Champerico,  Guatemala  City,  San  Jose  de  Guarenala;  in  Sal- 
vador, Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  San  Salvador,  La  Union;  in  Honduras,  Amapala; 
in  Nicaragua,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur;  in  Costa  Rica,  Puntarenas;  in  Canal 
Zone,  Balboa;  in  Colombia,  Buenaventura;  in  Ecuador,  Guayaquil;  in  Peru, 
Talara,  Paita,  Salaverry,  Callao,  Lima,  Mollendo;  in  Chile,  Arica,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta,  Valparaiso. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29;  Andania,  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb  12;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Feb.  3. 

To  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 

7. 

To  Bermuda,  Barb.\dos,  Trinid.\d,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'s 
ships.  Feb.  2,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Barb.\dos,  Trinid.\d,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Feb.  10. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — Anda- 
lusia, Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  (Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston,  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford  & 
Black.  Feb.  14. 

To  AusTRALL\  AND  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  London. — Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  30;  Bosworth,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  31;  Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  6;  Canadian  Leader, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  7;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Brant  County,  I.  C.  Transports  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb. 
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1;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  15;  Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester 
Line,  Feb.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2;  Montcalm,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9;  Marbiirn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb. 
16;  Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20. 

To  Gl.\sgow. — Methven,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Canadian  Voyager, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  16  (via  Liverpool). 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  3. 

To  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd..  Feb.  10. 

To  Belfast. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  4;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  4;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  AvoNMOUTH. — Methven,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Antwerp. — Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Rotterdam  and  London. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  27;  Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Hoorda, 
I.C.  Transports,  Feb.  24. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  20. 

To  Near  East,  India,  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  January. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
.^ia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  YoKOHAM.A,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka,  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Feb.  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  31 ;  Tokiwa 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line.  Feb.  17. 

To  Australasian  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  THE  Orient. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 

12. 

To  London  and  Lr^rpool. — Electrician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Feb.  2;  Dramatist,  Harri- 
son Direct  Line,  late  February'. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Eanderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  January. 

To  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  about  Feb.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  D.'VRIen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  14;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  27. 

To  Vancouver,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Sing.\pore. — Grace  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  2. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADIVUNISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


CopyrlKlits  Act  (n).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking:!:  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weigbts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  tlio  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report      Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamsbip  Subvention. 
List  of  Incensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weigbts  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Researcb  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rulesi  and  Forms  of  tbe  Canadian  Patent  0£ELce  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  tbe  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  tbe  Panama  Canal  to  tbe  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  tbe  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (i>eriodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

;;.")  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  tbe  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report   of   Special   Trade   Commission   to   Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  tbe  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  tbe  Burean  of 
Statistics.    For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).      VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  tbe  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegpirapbs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

NOTH. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applicationa  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfomidland,  248  St.  James 

street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 

Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canailiaii  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  S  Webb,  Roi-onquisla  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Addreat, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Bane,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucinea,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,   Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Mexico  City. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2.  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia. 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  30,  1922,  is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in 
bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with  the 
exception  of  those  which  may  be  out  of  print),  as  well  as  additional  copies  of 
the  index,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

INVOICING  OF  CANADIAN  SfflPMENTS  ABROAD: 
A  SUGGESTION  TO  EXPORTERS 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  that  the  official  trade  reports  of 
other  countries  should  credit  to  Canada  all  imports  originating  in  this  country. 
Where  Canadian  exports  are  consigned  to  their  final  destination  through  agents 
in  the  United  States  or  other  countries  they  are  sometimes  invoiced  as  from 
the  latter  rather  than  from  Canada.  As  a  result  the  entry  in  the  importing 
country  contains  no  reference  to  the  Canadian  origin  of  the  goods. 

It  is  considered  desirable  therefore  that  Canadian  exporters  should  instruct 
their  agents  in  such  cases  to  invoice  their  goods  specifically  as  made  in  Canada. 

TRADE   AND   CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM  DURING 

1922 

»  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  18,  1923. — Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  was  again 
a  difficult  and  disappointing  year,  for  although  some  slight  improvement  was 
experienced  in  certain  directions,  there  was  no  general  realization  of  the  eagerly 
anticipated  trade  revival. 

The  progress  of  British  trade  and  industry  during  the  past  year  has  been 
aptly  described  as  "  dragging  along  the  bottom,"  because  the  only  variation 
which  has  disturbed  its  otherwise  monotonous  movement  has  been  the  occasional 
bump  which  is  always  associated  with  this  somewhat  uncomfortable  form  of 
locomotion. 

Once  again  any  favourable  sign  of  recovery  had  only  to  show  itself  to  be 
promptly  throttled  by  the  outbreak  of  some  fresh  complication,  international  or 
domestic,  and  while  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  certainly  better  and 
home  trade  is  exhibiting  more  activity  in  certain  branches,  the  financial  and 
general  position  in  several  European  countries  became  distinctly  worse  during 
the  last  year,  and  at  its  close  the  situation  on  the  Continent  is  probably  more 
serious  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Consideroii  from  this  point  of  view,  the  returns  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the 
United  Kin«;doni  for  1922  can  be  regarded  as  containing  elements  of  encourage- 
ment. They  are  as  follows,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  tlicy  are  contrasted 
with  the  figures  for  1921: — 


Inrrcase  or 

1022                    1021                      Dcrrease  Per  cent 
£                        £  £ 

lm|H»rts                                          1,003.018,124          1.085,500,061         (  -  )  81 ,581 ,937  (  -  )  7.5 

K\iH^rts  (liritislO                                720,496,426             703,399,542          (-f)  17,096,884  (+)  2.4 

Ro-i<xix)rU                                        103,777,871             106,919,306         (-)   3,141,435  ( - )  2.9 


Total   1,828.192,421  1,895,818,909         (-)  67,626,488         ( - )  3.5 


The  figures  are,  moreover,  better  than  they  appear,  because  the  average  of 
wholesale  prices  was  considerably  lower  in  1922  than  in  1921.  According  to  the 
index  maintained  by  the  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whereas  the  monthly 
average  of  wholesale  prices  in  1921  showed  an  increase  of  97-2  per  cent  over 
1913,  the  monthly  average  for  the  past  year  fell  to  58-5  per  cent,  which  indicates 
a  reduction  in  valuation  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  and  a  certainty  that  there  was 
some  increase  in  the  quantities  involved. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  YEAR 

Probably  the  most  favourable  feature  of  the  twelve  months  is  the  restora- 
tion of  England's  financial  credit,  as  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  advance  in 
the  dollar  value  of  the  pound  sterling  to  a  figure  which  approaches  parity.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  this  has  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices,  for 
at  the  moment  the  staggering  burden  of  taxation  which  British  industry  and 
trade  is  shouldering  is  one  of  the  main  deterrents  to  the  return  of  prosperity. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  year  some  partial  relief  was  afforded  by  the  reduction 
of  one  shilling  in  the  income  tax,  which,  however,  still  stands  at  the  formidable 
figure  of  five  shillings  in  the  £1.  In  addition  to  the  handicap  which  it  places 
upon  export  trade,  this  heavy  taxation  seriously  depresses  home  trade  by  cur- 
tailing the  spending  power  of  the  people,  and  is  also  directly  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  unemployment  which  still  prevails. 

Another  satisfactory  feature  is  the  comparative  stability  in  the  level  of 
wiiolesale  prices  which  seems  to  have  been  reached.  According  to  the  well- 
known  authority  "  The  Economist,"  whereas  on  December  31,  1921,  the  level 
stood  at  169-6  in  comparison  with  100  in  July,  1914,  the  figure  on  December  31, 
1922,  had  only  fallen  to  166-2,  an  almost  fractional  difference,  and  a  marked 
halt  in  the  headlong  tumble  which  had  been  previously  taking  place,  while 
during  the  whole  year  such  variations  as  occurred  were  slight  and  often  seasonal. 
In  view  of  the  important  bearing  of  values  on  the  volume  of  trade,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  reproduce  the  full  table  showing  price  movements  from  1914  to  the 
present  time: — 


Cereals 

Other 

Miscel- 

End of: 

and  Meat 

Food 

Textiles 

Minerals 

laneous 

Total 

July,  1914  

  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

Dec.  1918  

..■   226 

222 

293 

186 

241 

237.5 

Dec.  1919  

  249 

250 

396 

247 

263 

287.1 

Mar.,  1920  

  261 

260 

484 

269 

309 

325.6 

  261 

263 

415 

278 

281 

305.9 

Dec,  1920  

  233 

229 

209 

261 

230 

230.9 

  203 

188 

158 

210 

185 

187.5 

Dec.  1921  

  159 

180 

180 

164 

168 

169.6 

Mar.,  1922  

  169 

195 

168 

151 

161 

167.5 

  174 

192 

184 

149 

160 

171.1 

190 

181 

153 

163 

171.4 

Aug.,  1922  

  153 

192 

183 

149 

160 

165.9 

Sept.,  1922  

  151 

194 

181 

150 

148 

163.5 

  153 

199 

187 

154 

147 

166.1 

  150 

200 

195 

152 

148 

167.0 

Dec.,  1922  

  149 

200 

193 

152 

156 

166.2 
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At  the  same  time  the  present  prices  of  many  commodities  remain  far  too 
high,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  substantial,  if  gradual,  reductions  must 
precede  any  really  active  revival  in  trade. 

There  have  been  considerable  reductions  in  wages  in  many  industries 
during  the  twelve  months,  and  labour  in  many  ways  has  shown  a  more  reason- 
able attitude,  but  as  a  well-known  authority  points  out,  this  fall  has  not  been 
general,  and  at  the  moment  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  irregularities  exist 
in  the  rates  of  remuneration  in  different  branches  of  work,  which  not  only 
cause  wide  discontent  among  workers  but  seriously  hamper  many  of  the  other 
industries  of  the  country  which  have  to  use  these  products  of  overpaid  industry. 

In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  high  wages,  short  hours,  and  heavy  taxation 
render  it  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  for  British  manufacturers  to  compete 
in  most  overseas  market,  and  that  their  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  by  high 
prices  of  materials  and  the  unnecessarily  high  cost  of  railway  and  other  trans- 
portation which  still  prevail.  Another,  and  still  more  ominous  obstacle,  is  the 
tendency  of  many  nations  largely  to  increase  their  import  duties.  Several 
notable  cases  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  these  hostile  tariffs  place  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  particular  disadvantage,  because  owing  to  its  fiscal  policy 
the  country  is  practically  without  means  of  retaliatory  negotiation. 

Consequently,  w^ith  every  desire  to  be  optimistic — and  there  are  some 
grounds  for  a  better  feeling — the  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain  depends  upon  its  export  trade,  and  the  certainty  that  no  real 
trade  revival  can  take  place  until  export  trade  is  restored  to  its  pre-war  level, 
renders  it  impossible  to  regard  the  immediate  future  with  any  particular  confi- 
dence, or.  to  anticipate  anything  but  slow  and  halting  recovery  until  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants  can  recover  the  many  valuable  markets  which 
are  temporarily  closed  to  them. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  past  year  has  witnessed  some 
improvement  in  certain  branches  of  industry.  Resulting  from  the  coal  strike  in 
the  United  States  and  the  course  of  events  on  the  continent,  there  was  a  welcome 
and  important  increase  in  the  export  of  coal  which  has  partly  compensated  that 
industry  for  the  loss  of  demand  caused  by  the  continued  closing  down  of  many 
home  factories.  The  same  reasons  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  revival  in 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  latter  part  of  the  year  witnessing  a 
considerable  increase  in  production  of  many  varieties,  and  the  blowing-in  of  a 
number  of  blast  furnaces.  The  autumn  a) so  shows  some  improvement  in  ship- 
building. Experience  has,  however,  varied  greatly.  The  cotton  and  several 
other  important  industries  have  passed  through  disastrous  times  and  certain 
trades  have  been  stagnant  and  depressed. 

The  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  most  Government  accumulations  of  stocks 
has  cleared  the  air,  but  extensive  writing-down  and  general  readjustment  has 
again  obliged  a  number  of  important  enterprises  to  pass  their  dividends  and 
some  to  announce  heavy  losses. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  year  has.  seen  some  slight  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment, at  the  end  of  December  1,541,535  were  officially  recorded  as  being  out  of 
work;  and  other  indications  of  the  difficulties' which  are  sti41  being  encountered 
were  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  which  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  rose  to  4,806  as  against  3,495  in  1921  and  1,594  in  1920,  while  there  was 
a  general  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  banks.  As  an  illustration,  the  net  profits 
of  the  five  great  London  chartered  banks,  which  were  £14,715,349  in  1920  and 
£11,407,392  in  1921,  further  diminished  to  £9,938,309  in  1922. 

RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

A  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  reorganization  of  the  railways 
of  Great  Britain.  The  old  lines  are  now  grouped  togetlier  into  geographical 
divisional  systems,  designated  resepectively :  the  Great  Western,  the  London 
Midland  and  Scottish,  the  London  and  Northeastern,  and  the  Southern. 
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Tliis  is  the  realization  of  the  project  first  introduced  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
when  Minister  ot  Transport,  and  its  avowed  object  is  economy  and  greater 
efiioiency.  The  lu^w  arrani^enient  came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1923,  and 
it  is  to  he  aiiticipateil  that  with  the  adoption  of  supervision  somewhat  upon  the 
lines  of  our  own  Hoard  of  Railway  Conimissioners,  important  and  greatly  needed 
improvements  may  be  made.  In  the  meantime,  however,  in  spite  of  much 
lauded  reductions,  both  passen<j;er  and  freight  rates  remain  still  50  per  cent 
al)o\e  the  pre-war  level. 

THE  COURSE  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  returns  of  overseas  trade  month  by 
month  is  the  even  course  which  trade  in  all  its  branches  pursued  during  1922, 
witli  scarcely  any  deviation.  The  happy  combination  of  a  reduction  of  value  in 
imports  witli  an  increase,  however  slight,  in  the  value  of  exports,  has  caused  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  the  amount 
£180.156.925  is  not  only  a  reduction  of  £97,616,611  from  1921,  but  by  far  the 
lowest  adverse  balance  which  has  been  experienced  since  the  war.  The  figures 
are  as  under: 


Excess  of  Imports 

1922  Imports  Total  Exports  over  Exports 

JaiuLiry   £76,488,231  £71,605,815  f  4,882,416 

ri-hruary   69,374,882  68,509,270  865,612 

March   87,879,424  74,734,405  13,145,019 

April   80.661,216  64,707,423  15,953,793 

May   88,814,459  67,010,252  21,804,207 

June   84,298,169  60,866,160  23,432,009 

July   81,783,534  68,735,264  13,048,270 

August   82,661,405  67,536,162  15,125,243 

September   76,943,609  68,892,542  8,051,067 

October   85,014,529  68,675,994  16,338,535 

November   95,600,143  75,638,912  19,961,231 

December   94.911,621  67,362,098  27,549,523 


£1,004,431,222  £824,274,297  £180,156,925 


TRADE  ACCORDING  TO  CLASSIFICATION 

Although  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  reproduce  in  their  entirety 
the  summaries  of  foreign  trade  which  are  published  according  to  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  following  resume  of  the  grouping  of 
imports  and  exports  seems  useful: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1920,  1921,  AND  1922 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1920  1921  1922 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco   f  765,807,875       f  567,005,947       £  472,628,291 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanu- 
factured  710,355,635  270,794,031  298,240,898 

Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured..  ..  453,439,840  244,480,368  229,919,396 

Animals,  not  for  Food   401,739  394,213  362,236 

Parcel  Post,  Non-dutiable  Articles..            ..  2,643,702  2,825,502  2,767,303 

Total   £1,932,648,881        £1,085,500,061  £1,003,918,124 

(h)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.h. 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco   £    50,936,451  £    37,399,209  £  36,319,841 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanu- 
factured  145,515,803  63,594,875  102  015,196 

Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured.   ..  1,119,739,723  588,889,124  569,420,103 

Animals,  not  for  Food   4,805,512  3,427,072  1,476,726 

Parcel  Post   13,471,780  10,089,262  11,264,560 


Total 


£1,334,469,269       £  703,399,542       f  720,496,426 
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(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 


Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Uninanu- 


£  46,094,493 


£  30,221,309 


£  21,776,979 


factured  

Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured..  .. 
Animals,  not  for  Food  


122,930,875 
53,649,270 
78,693 


50,037.281 
26,541,531 
119,185 


55,116,156 
26,831,850 
52,886 


Total 


£  222,753,331 


£  106,919,306 


£  103,777,871 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


Space  does  not  permit  any  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  during  the  twelve  months,  so  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  say  that  the 
decreased  valuation  of  Imports,  £81,581,937,  compared  with  1921,  while  partly 
due  to  lower  prices,  is  more  than  represented  by  the  falling  off  in  'Tood,  Drink 
and  Tobacco,"  in  which,  moreover,  the  heaviest  drop  in  values  took  place. 

There  is,  however,  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  value  of  the  receipts  of 
''Raw  Materials"  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  which  is  really  much  greater 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1921  coal  to  the  value  of  over  £12,000,000  was 
imported  as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike,  and  that  the  item  has  disappeared  from 
this  year's  list.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  small  shrinkage  in  arrivals  of 
wholly  manufactured  goods. 

Turning  to  Exports,  while  the  expansion  of  £17,000,000  in  the  value  of 
exports  of  British  products  is  naturally  a  subject  for  congratulation,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statistics  discloses  the  fact  that  this  increase  is  entirely  due  to  a 
revival  in  the  overseas  coal  trade,  because  exports  of  coal  in  themselves  marked 
an  increase  of  £30,000,000  over  1921,  the  quantities  aggregating  respectively 
64,000,000  tons  against  24,000,000  tons.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  regrettable 
to  find  that  the  value  of  British  manufactured  goods  exported  has  shown  a 
reduction  of  £19,000,000,  although  this  is  chiefly  attributable  to  a  heavy  drop  in 
shipments  of  machinery. 

During  the  year,  moreover,  the  entrepot  trade  made  little  headway,  the 
aggregate  value  of  shipments  showing  a  loss  of  £3,000,000  in  comparison  with 


The  trade  statistics  for  the  whole  year  are  accompanied  by  the  usual 
unrevised  figures  showing  the  imports  and  the  countries  of  consignment  of  a 
number  of  important  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials,  the  details  of  those  of 
special  interest  to  Canada  being  reproduced  in  the  table  which  follows. 

A  study  of  these  will  show  that,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  abundant  grain 
harvest,  Canada  made  up  considerable  of  the  leeway  which  had  occurred  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  As  regards  unrecorded  commodities,  and  manu- 
factured goods,  it  must  be  again  explained  that  the  itemized  returns  showing 
countries  of  origin  will  not  be  published  for  many  months  yet.  Indeed,  at  the 
moment,  the  figures  relating  to  the  calendar  year  1921,  have  not  so  far  been 
publicly  issued. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  spasmodic  imports  of  the  large  variety  of 
Canadian  manufactures  of  all  kinds  which  characterized  the  war  period  and 
the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  armistice,  have  gradually  disappeared,  and 
that  imports  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  becoming  increasingly 
centred  on  manufactures  for  the  production  of  which  Canada  possesses  special 
natural  advantages.  Illustrations  of  this  tendency  are  indeed  to  be  found  in 
the  paper  imports  shown  in  the  table.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that 
during  the  past  year  one  of  the  largest  Canadian  enterprises  manufacturing 
writing  paper  has  established  an  office  in  London. 

As  regards,  however,  the  items  for  which  figures  are  already  available,  the 
receipts  of  Canadian  wheat  almost  doubled,  and  the  share  would  undoubtedly 


1921. 


Some  Notes  on  Imports  from  Canada 
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ho  substantially  iiuTcased  were  it  not  that  so  much  of  the  Canadian  wheat  which 
reaches  the  United  Kin»:;dom  through  United  States  ports  is  credited  in  the 
United  Kingdom  returns  as  being  the  product  of  the  United  States,  more 
especially  when  shipped  and  financed  by  American  firms. 

The  increascnl  arrivals  of  wlu^at  g(Mi(M-ally  are,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
countered  to  some  extent  by  a  falling-off  of  over  2,000,000  cwts.  in  receipts  of 
im|>ort(Hl  flour.  This  loss,  liowever,  falls  mainly  on  the  United  States,  because 
the  quantity  received  from  Canada  showed  an  increase  of  750,000  cwts,  in  com- 
parison with  1921. 

Consignments  of  cattle — which  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  had  to  be 
slaughtered  at  port  of  entry — fell  away,  the  decrease  in  the  case  of  Canada  being 
larger  than  in  that  of  the  United  States.  The  removal  of  the  long-standing 
embargo  against  the  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  for  fattening  purposes 
which,  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  formed  one  of  the  chief  political  events 
of  the  past  year,  restores  a  trade  which  attained  regular  and  considerable 
dimensions  before  the  restriction  came  into  force.  The  progress  of  events  is 
awaited  with  considerable  curiosity,  for  although  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  stores  should  reach  these  shores  by  the  autumn, 
when  arrangements  can  have  been  completed,  the  numbers  which  this  trade  will 
attain  are  entirely  a  matter  of  surmise  at  present. 

Canada's  contribution  of  butter  went  up  from  43,138  cwts.  in  1921  to 
154.532  cwts.,  but  even  thus  almost  quadrupled,  represents  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Receipts  of  Canadian  cheese  fell  still  further  away,  and  Canada,  which 
formerly  practically  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  imported 
cheese,  now  provides  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  receipts,  and  last 
year  only  a  trifle  over  three-quarters  of  the  quantity  of  cheese  shipped  by  our 
former  pupil,  New  Zealand.  A  noteworthy  item  of  the  close  of  the  year  was  the 
strong  advance  which  took  place  in  both  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  cheese 
owing  to  diminished  consignments  and  the  knowledge  that  only  short  supplies 
were  available.  In  this  connection,  it  is  also  worth  recording  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  New  Zealand  cheese  has  caused  the  practical  disappear- 
ance of  the  margin  in  price  which  formerly  separated  it  from  Canadian. 

The  case  of  canned  salmon  supplies  a  still  stronger  case  of  changed  sources 
of  supply.  In  1922  Canadian  consignments  sank  to  54,145  cwts,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  1921  trade,  and  although  arrivals  from  the  United  States  were 
practically  unaltered,  the  combined  receipts  from  these  two  countries  totalled 
only  284,961  cwts.  against  the  341,390  cwts,  which  came  in  under  the  descrip- 
tion "  other  countries     which  means  Siberian  salmon  through  Japanese  channels. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  year  is  the  jump  in  newsprint  from  Canada, 
with  which  item  is  combined  writing  paper,  from  the  insignificant  total  of 
5,203  cwts.  in  1921  to  189,681  cwts,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  remark- 
able expansion  under  the  heading  wrapping  paper although  even  now 
Canada's  share  of  the  total  import  trade  of  each  commodity  remains  compara- 
tively small. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  witnessed  a  welcome  recommencement  of 
activity  in  the  timber  trade,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  Canada  shared. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1921  AND  1922 


1.  Wheat— 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Australia  

Argentine  

British  East  Indies  . .  , . 
Canada   

2.  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Australia  

Argentine  

Canada   

3.  Barley — 

Total  imports  , 

United  States  

Roumania  

Canada   

4.  Oats— 

Total  imports  

Argentine  

United  States  

Roumania  

Canada   

5.  Peas,  not  fresh — 

Total  imports  

Japan   

British  East  Indies  . .  . . 
Canada   

6.  Bacon — 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Denmark  

Canada   

7.  Hams— 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Canada   

8.  Cattle,  for  food- 

Total  imports  

United  States  

Canada   

9.  Butter— 

Total  imports  

Denmark  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Argentine  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Canada   

10.  Cheese — 

Total  imports  

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

Australia  

United  States  

Canada   

11.  Eggs,  in  shell— 

Total  imports  

Denmark  

Egypt  

China  

Netherlands  

Canada  

53519—2 


1921 

1922 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

80,478,794 

70,606,068 

96,374,134 

58,789,358 

36,065,002 

31,523,056 

37,261.500 

22,489,539 

90  ins  71 ^ 

lilt  oo ,  i 

16,334,997 

10.265,584 

4,186,460 

3,642,458 

IS  804  900 

1 1  fiOC  Q91 

2,660,200 

2,766,874 

487.600 

297,259 

14,589,320 

12,216,573 

22,909,800 

13,789,734 

1Q  064  fl2'i 

13,481,021 

10,674.038 

7,900,742 

9,408,921 

4  "iTfi  701 

a  fifi''  Qfi7 

1,380,700 

1,627,426 

1,778,130 

1,383,122 

114,737 

96,491 

290,300 

146,192 

5,8t'6,019 

7,126,745 

6,596,440 

5,311,709 

10  '59Q  ^81 

12,693,275 

6,068,616 

8,587,000 

6,153,976 

Q21  '^00 

2  S4fi  0^4 

.  982,500 

560,994 

1,544,000 

667,339 

3,119,200 

1,870,078 

2,545,400 

1,112,180 

4  402  820 

9,356,902 

4,363,001 

3,231,540 

1,614,300 

9  1fi4  720 

434,800 

250,838 

2,957,500 

1,334,509 

218,800 

107,683 

151,800 

66,799 

3,591,800 

1,901,545 

3,328,920 

1,610,734 

1,313,004 

1,646,513 

1  ^14  ins 

1  fiQQ  0^8 

296,660 

420,280 

231,383 

418,450 

910 

1,718 

57,650 

33,570 

10,948 

30,948 

17,193 

28,040 

5,677,588 

43,528,206 

5,932,152 

35,530,534 

2,509,379 

16,266,867 

2,463,368 

12,182,415 

1.849,885 

16,930,004 

2,363,736 

16,660,616 

844',024 

6 ,21 7^080 

737,273 

4,321,984 

1,127,287 

8,216,943 

1,433,242 

8,585,366 

1,020,718 

7,472,465 

1,320,559 

7,907,710 

93,906 

656,483 

96,370 

592,018 

Number 

Number 

66,674 

2,756,193 

49,557 

1,580,155 

34,880 

1,519,685 

29,595 

1,012,358 

31  794 

19,960 

567,737 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

3,523,976 

42,339,947 

4,268,561 

37,315,536 

1,250,176 

15.084,605 

1,423.796 

13,969,683 

928,006 

11,105,524 

901.507 

6.747,868 

709,381 

8,494,063 

1,103.444 

9,340.703 

401,354 

5,017.034 

356.158 

2,731,441 

63,065 

744,245 

78,615 

710.399 

1,888 

11,160 

34,354 

346,624 

43,138 

529,856 

154,532 

1,530,768 

2,817,465 

17,446,521 

2,659.464 

12,437,810 

1,302,766 

8,728,777 

1,294,779 

5,883.957 

128,032 

768,956 

175.761 

740,956 

83.622 

501,912 

99,720 

434,118 

49,063 

307,789 

21,998 

99,237 

1,195,661 

6,666,844 

949,162 

4,493,503 

Gt.  Hundreds 

Gt.  Hundreds 

10,557,504 

11,395,828 

13.661.671 

11,301,652 

4,735.275 

5,455.373 

5.734.577 

5,644.967 

642,000 

508.256 

1,259.590 

752,867 

468,233 

462.392 

1,057,086 

639.026 

505,493 

573,804 

650,200 

571,277 

684,480 

788,069 

495,729 

448,576 
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IMTOKIS   OK  CKUIWIN   AtJIUC'ri/ri  HAL  I 

'UODUCTS, 

ETC.— Concluded 

1921 

1922 

(^iiiiMtity 

N'aluc 

Quantity 

Value 

Cuts. 

.C 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cannrd  Sahnon — 

TotttI  iinporls 

4,314,620 

0  Q7K  797 

Uttittxl  Statt'8 

227.213 

1,602,651 

SIR 

1  flfi^  "ins 

169,730 

1 ,263,246 

54  145 

^fl^  091 

OVO  ,  Vi,  L 

Other  Count rii's 

179,620 

1 ,448,723 

Cannn/  Lobsters — 

36,223 

532,415 

37,357 

682,152 

Nowftxiiulluiitl  niul  Oonst  of  I,;il)r;i(li)r 

3,849 

45,921 

2  408 

43  442 

Onnndd   

31,918 

479,780 

Flax  Seed  or  Linscid — 

T()i,s 

Tons 

Total  imports  

469,793 

8,592,80-8 

358,884 

7,012,512 

401,978 

7,174,036 

178,995 

3,379,112 

41,941 

910,041 

158,231 

3,184,319 

1.172 

23,169 

422 

9,152 

diiincln 

602 

18,108 

327 

10,405 

Painr,    Printing,    not     Coated,  and 

Writing   Paper   in   Large  Sheets — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2,755,468 

4,752,271 

3,832,358 

4,401,492 

Newfoundland  and  Coiist  of  Labrador 

745,720 

1,193,490 

1,108,757 

1,402,752 

219,557 

415,537 

649,291 

683.054 

572,761 

1,002,754 

573,219 

647,179 

5,203 

15,671 

189,681 

197,105 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping, 

including  Tissue  Paper — 

1,5.^2.854 

3,051,600 

2,818,436 

3,815,597 

632,183 

1,172,240 

1,058,478 

1,367,257 

261,729 

506,428 

641,514 

815,152 

166,267 

320,714 

381,901 

474,969 

Finland   

204,560 

350,854 

282,740 

348,016 

Bel  ^iinii 

77,291 

OAR  ACT 

90,202 

225,706 

Canada 

17,584 

35,183 

116,876 

148,110 

Horses,  including  Ponies. — 

Number 

Number 

2,927 

226,430 

1,718 

191,480 

Uniteci  States 

3'2 

44,510 

185 

21,224 

Canada 

115 

2,905 

4 

550 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard, 

Other  than  Mahogany — 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

1,781,409 

788,050 

2,146,301 

703,499 

485,348 

282,261 

443,569 

248,168 

260,637 

140,414 

158,808 

42,663 

324,430 

109,232 

280,245 

73,523 

,  Wood   and    Timber,   Hewn,    Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

130,919 

1,019,153 

152,061 

823,867 

49,4.55 

459,523 

67,289 

464,740 

25,255 

239,199 

16,699 

85,731 

15,209 

111,937 

24,765 

85,074 

2,503 

48,256 

3,9i9 

49,213 

,  Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard, 

Other  than  Mahogany — 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 

8,383  537 

3,679,784 

13,108,846 

3.731,242 

I'nited  States  "  

4,409,514 

1,824,491 

8,124,308 

2,301,830 

634,387 

485,908 

606,148 

330,059 

944,939 

270,790 

2,326,862 

401,816 

Wood    and    Timber,    Sawn,  Soft— 

Loads 

Loads 

2,057,588 

13,557,309 

3,998,728 

20,955,710 

643,407 

4,398,280 

1,148,268 

5,659,118 

717,049 

3,281,210 

1,026,664 

4,688,570 

114  815 

755,785 

392,044 

2,341,769 

83,750 

1,029,010 

176,515 

1,521,280 

190,229 

1,848,965 

466,902 

2,756,744 

,  Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,    Wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

367,957 

4,277,901 

554,638 

2,825,685 

191.876 

1,969,607 

268,718 

1,346,455 

133,416 

1,865,175 

144,656 

804,370 
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BUSINESS  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  January  16,  1923. — The  following  brief  extracts  from  and 
summaries  of  articles  by  prominent  representatives  of  Liverpool  industry,  which 
appeared  in  a  New  Year  Commercial  Supplement  to  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

THE  provision  TRADE 

Mr.  James  B.  Hyslop,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Provision  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, comments  on  the  fluctuating  values  of  provisions  in  the  past  few  years, 
quoting  prices  of  American  hams  as  100s.  per  cwt.  in  December,  1922,  as  against 
140s.  in  Jime,  1922,  115s.  in  December,  1921,  and  150s.  in  June,  1921,  and  Ameri- 
can Cumberland  as  95s.  per  cwt,  in  December,  1922,  100s.  in  June,  1922,  88s.  in 
December,  1921,  and  115s.  in  June,  1921.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year,  as 
he  sees  them,  are  promising  both  as  regards  prices  (from  the  importer's  point 
of  view) ,  and  volume  of  supplies.  "  With  indications  of  a  slow  but  steady  trade 
recovery,  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  unemployment,  together  with  more  hope- 
ful conditions  abroad,  a  better  tone  is  becoming  apparent  in  the  trade.  While 
fluctuations  are  still  probable,  these  will  approximate  more  closely  to  the  normal 
fluctuations  of  seasonal  markets,  and  with  the  now  rapid  return  towards  pre-war 
output  of  the  Scandinavian  export  trade  in  bacon  and  butter,  the  war-time 
values,  due  largely  to  the  dependence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  United  States  for 
the  bulk  of  its  hog  products,  will  tend  gradually  to  decrease.  Freights  are  also 
declining  and  high  war-time  landing  charges  and  dues  being  reduced.  The 
return  to  prices  approaching  pre-war  levels  will  not  be  rapid.  The  probabili- 
ties are  for  both  plentiful  and  cheaper  bacon  and  other  hog  products  in  the 
coming  year." 

MERSEY  live  STOCK  TRADE 

"  Although  a  larger  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  landed  at  the 
Birkenhead  and  Wallasey  cattle  stages  during  the  past  year  than  in  1921,  sales- 
men at  Woodside  Lairages  report  a  disappointing  year.  Unemployment  and  a 
general  scarcity  of  money  have  militated  against  keen  competition  and  the 
supply  has  nearly  always  been  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Prices,  however,  have 
kept  fairly  steady,  the  violent  fluctuations  which  existed  in  many  of  the  years 
since  the  war  being  almost  absent." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  was  anticipated  that  large  supplies  of  cattle 
would  be  imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  to  meet  this 
expectation,  additional  accommodation  was  provided  by  the  Dock  Board.  A 
shed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Morpeth  Branch  Dock  was  fitted  up  to  accomodate 
about  1,000  head  of  cattle  and  was  included  in  the  Woodside  Lairage.  The 
number  arriving,  however,  was  smaller  than  during  the  last  nine  months  of 
1921.  The  falling  off  is  accounted  for  by  the  cost  of  freight  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  firm  hold  which  the  Irish  trade  has  in  the  English  market.  Last  year's 
foreign  arrivals  totalled  38,649  cattle,  as  compared  with  49,434  cattle  and  6,706 
sheep  in  1921. 

The  figures  of  the  Irish  trade  are  very  illuminating.    Since  July  12,  1912, 

when  the  first  animals  from  Ireland  were  landed  in  the  Mersey,  no  fewer  than 
7,455,146  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  have  been  dealt  with  at  the  Birkenhead  and 
Wallasey  Lairages.  During  the  same  period  94,091  cattle  and  6,707  sheep  have 
come  from  abroad. 
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Tlie  following  table,  showing  the  total  arrivals  at  the  Woodside  and  Wallasey 
cattle  stages,  iiuiicates  the  proportions  ol"  the  trade  at  the  lairages: — 

Cattlo  Sheep  Pigs 

1919..                                                                                 203  767  262,137  29.052 

1920..                                                                                 253.245  311,350  31.050 

1921..                                                                             245.232  332,893  19,224 

1922.,                                                                             291.764  413,607  26,739 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE 

Mr.  John  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Lyon  &  Co.,  timber  brokers, 
Liverpool,  writes  that  1921  followed  one  of  the  darkest  years  in  the  timber  trade 
of  Li\-erpool,  and  that  conditions  during  1922,  with  the  shipbuilding,  house- 
buildmi;,  and  furniture  industries  doing  very  little  and  the  railways  doing  a 
jnininuim  of  construction  work,  were  not  much  better.  He  forecasts  more  satis- 
factory conditions  for  1923,  as  trade  is  slowly  making  progress,  the  railway 
timber  stocks  need  replenishing  on  a  large  scale  to  make  up  for  the  inaction  of 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and  extensive  building  schemes  are  contemplated 
in  the  Liverpool  district.  The  year  1922  began  with  heavy  stocks  of  all  classes 
of  timber,  but  1923  begins  with  depleted  stocks  due  to  light  imports  and  fairly 
satisfactory  consumption  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Stocks  of  spruce 
deals  are  on  the  low  side,  and  prices  are  firmly  held.  Quebec  pine  deals  are  in 
flood  demand.  The  stock  of  pitch  pine  both  in  logs  and  planks  is  still  heavy, 
but  are  steadily  being  reduced,  and  prices  have  improved.  The  demand  for 
flooring  boards  has  been  of  a  satisfactory  character. 

In  an  authoritative  review  of  the  Baltic  timber  trade,  in  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
another  wTiter  expresses  optimistic  views: — ''Generally,  the  outlook  is  much 
brighter  than  a  year  ago.  With  greatly  reduced  costs,  speculative  house- 
building has  received  an  impetus  that  will  last  for  years.  The  placing  of  several 
new  orders  for  shipping  tonnage  will  favourably  influence  the  timber  market, 
and  expansion  in  engineering  and  railway  requirements  is  also  anticipated  in 
the  spring." 

THE  WHEAT  TRADE  IN  1922 

Mr.  G.  J.  S.  Broomhall  of  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News,  writes  that,  in 
any  review  of  the  past  year,  prominence  must  be  given  to  the  abundant  supplies 
harvested  in  the  principal  exporting  countries,  though  the  European  harvest  was 
unusually  poor.  The  20,000,000  quarters  per  annum  that  Russia  formerly 
exported  are  now  being  largely  furnished  by  the  British  Empire,  chiefly  by 
Canada.  Previous  to  1914,  the  annual  exports  of  Canada  were  12,000,000 
quarters,  but  since  that  date  they  have  averaged  21,000,000  quarters,  and  in 
the  season  about  to  commence  they  may  total  as  much  as  37,000,000  quarters. 
"It  is  satisfactory^  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  furnished  by 
the  British  Empire  is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  the  quality  also  is  fine. 
There  is  no  better  wheat  in  the  world  than  that  grown  on  the  Canadian  prairies, 
and  the  Australian  product  is  also  good,  of  splendid  colour,  although  lacking  the 
great  strength  of  the  Canadian." 

"The  level  of  prices  of  the  beginning  of  1922  was  relatively  moderate,  No.  1 
Northern  Manitoba  being  quoted  at  51s.,  but  by  the  end  of  February,  owing  to 
free  buying  by  Russia,  Japan  and  India,  prices  increased  to  65s.  A  sharp 
reaction  took  place  in  March,  as  crop  prospects  improved  in  America,  and  a 
steady  downward  movement  during  the  summer,  till  in  September,  Manitoba 
wheat  could  be  bought  at  49  shillings.  In  October  there  was  a  fair  advance, 
influenced  by  fears  of  war  with  Turkey,  by  the  railway  and  coal  strikes  in 
America  preventing  large  shipments,  and  by  the  shortage  of  the  European  crop. 
On  November  1,  prices  were  51s.  6d.,  but  during  that  month  Canada  shipped  in 
large  quantities,  and  Canadian  prices  declined.      Early  December  witnessed 
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record-breaking  shipments,  but  the  year  closed  with  prices  holding  up  fairly 
well  owing  to  the  firmness  of  Chicago,  and  some  delay  to  the  Argentine  harvest 
by  rains.  If  the  Argentine  crop,  a  good  one,  is  saved  in  good  condition,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  efforts  of  Americans  to  force  up  prices  will  not  have  much 
success.  At  the  present  time,  Canada  is  still  offering  plenty  of  wheat,  and  this 
fact  helps  to  make  Liverpool  buyers  unwilling  to  follow  advances  reported  from 
the  United  States." 

Dealing  with  flour,  Mr.  Broomhall  says  that  trade  in  1922  has  been  very 
slow,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  over-milled,  and  that  therefore  the  full 
potential  output  cannot  be  marketed."  As  a  remedy  for  overproduction,  British 
millers  are  considering  a  scheme  to  organize  the  trade  so  as  to  produce  only 
what  is  required  for  their  customers,  but,  as  imports  could  not  be  controlled,  it 
is  not  believed  this  would  produce  the  desired  results.  At  times  during  the  year, 
the  competition  of  Canada  and  Australia  was  extraordinarily  keen,  Canadian 
flour  being  offered  at  51s.  per  280  lbs.  and  Australian  at  44s.  as  against  54s. 
for  the  home-milled  product.  The  actual  quantity  of  Australian  imported  was 
not  large,  about  700,000  sacks,  while  the  quantity  from  North  America  was  over 
4,000,000  sacks.  Prospects  are  considered  bright  for  home  millers,  owing  to  the 
reasonable  cost  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  the  quantities  of  Indian  wheat  being 
offered.  The  following  table  is  given  of  the  monthly  prices  of  bakers'  grade 
flour  (per  sack  of  280  lbs.)  in  Liverpool  during  recent  years: — 


1922 

1921 

1014 

1913 

  40s.  6fl. 

80s. -76s. 

25s.  Od. 

26s.  9d. 

  39g.  6d. 

76s. -68s. 

25s.  3d. 

27s.  2d. 

  51s.  6d. 

68s.  Od. 

25s.  6d. 

26s.  6d. 

April  

  4os.  6d. 

68s.  Od. 

25s.  3d. 

27s.  Id. 

  46s.  6d. 

67s.  8d. 

25s.  6d. 

27s.  8d. 

  44s.  6d. 

68s.  5d. 

25s.  6d. 

27s.  Od. 

Jul  v..  

  43s.  Od. 

66d.  8d. 

25s.  Od. 

27s.  Od. 

  423.  Od. 

61s.  3d. 

33s.  Od. 

26s.  lid. 

  39s.  Od. 

57s.  9d. 

33s.  6d. 

26s.  6d. 

October  

  37s.  6d. 

54s.  3d. 

32s.  6d. 

26s.  Od. 

  41s.  Od. 

48s.  7d. 

34s.  6d. 

25s.  9d. 

  40s.  Od. 

43s.  6d. 

35s.  9d. 

25s.  9d. 

The  president  of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Millers'  Association,  after 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  Liverpool  is  the  second  greatest  milling  centre  in 
the  world,  being  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Minneapolis  only,  states  that  the 
milling  capacity  of  the  area  is  1,172  sacks  of  flour  per  hour,  or  11,300  sacks 
per  annum,  sufficient  to  feed  a  population  of  14,124,000.  Imports  of  foreign 
flour  on  the  home  market  amount  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  as 
compared  to  11  per  cent  in  the  year  before  the  war. 

A  banker's  point  of  view 

Sir  James  Hope  Simpson,  a  prominent  banker  writes:  "From  a  banker's 
point  of  view,  the  prospects  for  1923  are  encouraging.  There  are  indications 
that  trade  is  improving,  and  while  there  are  still  difficulties  ahead,  particularly 
in  the  market  for  cotton  goods,  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  the  year  1923 
may  prove  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  years  of  trade  recovery  and  prosperity. 

THE  LANCASPIIRE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

A  larger  trade  has  been  done  by  the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  than  in  1921,  there  being  a  decided  increase  in  the  exports  abroad, 
but  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  experienced  twelve  months  of  depression,  the 
contracts  booked  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  machinery  at  work.  In 
January  last,  half  the  looms  in  Lancashire  were  standing  idle  for  want  of  work. 
More  machinery  was  started  as  a  result  of  improved  demand  during  the  summer, 
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iunl  lit  the  riul  i^f  July  alH)ut  90  prr  cent  of  the  looms  were  working.  Since  then 
grouiul  has  been  k)st,  and,  chu'in«?  the  hist  two  months,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  more  machinery  to  stand  idh\ 

The  prospects  t\)r  1923  are  depcncUMit  to  a  considerable  extent  on  political 
de\  clopinents.  Tiic  industry  is  first  and  foremost  an  export  trade,  and  the  pro- 
ducers cannot  do  well  unless  there  is  peace  and  prosperity  abroad.  It  is  reason- 
ablt^  to  anticipate  tliat  trade  in  the  comin<>;  year  will  be  healthier  than  during 
1922.  Extensive  buying  may  not  take  place,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  consumers  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  more  work  than  at  present  for 
employers  and  operatives. 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Sir  William  Larke,  Director,  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manu- 
facturers, states  that  in  1921  the  iron  and  steel  industry  had  reached  the  lowest 
level  in  its  history,  having  regard  to  its  output  capacity,  and  that,  though  1922 
has  shown  continuous  improvement,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  rate  of  production 
of  pig  iron  was  still  only  60  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  rate  in  1913.  In 
steel  j)r(Hlucti(M"i.  }")rogress  wns  more  marked,  and  by  the  end  of  November,  the 
rate  of  output  had  reached  90  per  cent  of  the  monthly  rate  of  1913,  though  it 
must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  steel  producing  capacity  of 
the  country  was  increased  by  50  per  cent  during  the  war  period.  The  two 
atlverse  factors  have  been  the  slump  in  shipbuilding,  which  cut  down  the  pro- 
duction of  ship  plates  from  1,654,700  in  1920  to  600,000  tons  in  1922,  and  the 
failure  of  the  railway  companies  to  place  substantial  orders  for  replacement  and 
maintenance  material.  Total  exports  monthly  have  ranged  from  223,616  tons 
in  Februarv  to  372,332  tons  in  November,  as  compared  with  a  monthly  average 
for  1913  of  414,100,  270,900  in  1920,  and  141,700  in  1921. 

It  is  regarded  as  rash  to  prophesy  any  great  revival  of  trade  for  1923,  but  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  curves  of  demand  and  production  have  been 
moving  steadily  upward  for  the  past  six  months  without  a  break.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  shipping  tonnage  placed  on  the  Tyne,  the  Tees  and  the  Clyde, 
together  with  the  two  capital  ships,  and  the  undertaking  given  by  the  railways 
to  place  orders  for  maintenance  and  repairs  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the 
near  future,  should  give  an  impetus  to  the  industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  con- 
siderable improvement  will  be  experienced.  With  an  increased  production 
capacity,  however,  of  50  per  cent  above  pre-war,  and  a  ratio  of  exports  to  total 
production  pre-war  of  50  per  cent,  the  export  trade  in  iron  and  steel  must  be 
increased  100  per  cent  if  the  present  production  capacity  is  to  be  fully  and 
economically  employed. 

GROWING   USE   OF  PAPER  CONTAINERS 

In  the  near  future,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  the  house- 
wife will  refuse  to  buy  any  domestic  commodity  which  is  not  wrapped  and 
sealed  in  a  sanitary  paper  container.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  bold  statement, 
but  the  public  is  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  the  purity  of  foodstuffs  is  the  sealed  and  proofed  paper  package 
of  a  reliable  house.  The  obvious  result  of  this  tendency  is  that  the  trade  demand 
for  efficient  and  attractive  forms  of  paper  boxes  and  bags  will  increase. 

Four  varieties  in  particular  of  this  ubiquitous  form  of  paper  packing  will 
find  very  extensive  development  during  the  next  ten  years.  They  are  the  fibre- 
board  packing-case  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  by  rail  or  sea;  the  carton,  or 
folding  box,  for  the  packing  of  all  manner  of  solid  foodstuffs;  the  composite 
container,  or  round  box,  for  holding  powdered  and  semi-liquid  articles;  and  the 
waxed  paper  wrapper,  or  bag,  for  bread,  cake,  and  similar  edibles.  Such  develop- 
ment must  improve  the  nation's  trade  in  general,  just  as  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  production  of  artistic  chocolate  boxes  has  been  an  enormous  factor 
in  the  development  of  that  industry. 
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TIMBER  TRADE  OF  STATE  OF  VICTORIA 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  December  27,  1922. — Covering  a  long  period  of  years,  a  com- 
parative annual  statement  of  the  importation  and  consumption  of  timber  in 
the  state  of  Victoria  has  been  compiled  by  an  expert  enjoying  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  trade.  The  figures  have  invariably  been  accepted  as  being 
both  authoritative  and  reliable.  In  no  other  Australian  state  is  such  a  com- 
pilation made,  but — with  some  allowances  for  variation  of  no  material  import- 
ance— the  Victorian  returns  may,  with  confidence,  be  regarded  by  Canadian 
exporters  as  a  reflex,  generally,  of  the  Australian  trade  in  imported  timber. 

The  importations  into  Victoria  of  all  classes  of  timber  for  the  pre-war 
normal  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1914,  were  160,609,000  superficial  feet  as 
compared  with  92,239,000  in  1921  and  66,475,000  in  1922.  The  total  stocks 
held  in  Melbourne  on  June  30,  1914,  aggregated  76,913,000  superficial  feet,  in 
comparison  with  50,587,000  in  1921  and  33,457,000  in  1922.  The  total  con- 
sumption in  Victoria  in  1914  was  151,854,000  superficial  feet  as  compared  with 
67,353,000  in  1921  and  83,605,000  in  1922. 

The  appended  schedules  demonstrate  the  dependence  of  Australia  upon 
outside  sources  for  the  soft  woods  necessary  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
While  Victoria  has  produced,  from  her  own  forests,  about  90,000,000  superficial 
feet  of  hardwood  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  it  is  claimed  that  the  larger 
the  demand  for  native  timber,  the  more  soft  woods  are  required. 


TIMBER  STOCKS  HELD  IN  MELBOURNE  ON  JUNE  30,   1921   AND  1922 

The  following  return  indicates  the  total  quantities  of  each  variety  of  timber 
held  in  Melbourne  on  June  30,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922:— 


Red  deals  

Baltic  floorings,  etc.,  dressed 

Spruce  and  hemlock  

Douglas  fir  ("Orerrnn")  

Yellow  pine  and  doorstock  . . 

Redwood  

Dressed  American  shelving  . . 
New  Zealand  Kauri  pine  . . 
New  Zealand  white  pine,  elc. 
Clear  pine   

Total  


1921 

1922 

Superficial  Feet 

Superficial  Feet 

366,000 

269,000 

18,173,000 

7,248,000 

26,000 

732,000 

8,887,000 

6,737,000 

977,000 

593,000 

11,230,000 

3,245,000 

30,000 

1,612,000 

2,716,000 

9,291,000 

11,871,000 

25,000 

16,000 

50,587,000 

33,457,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  June  30,  1922,  the  stocks  held  in  Melbourne 
were  17,130,000  superficial  feet  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  TIMBER  INTO  MELBOURNE  IN  1921  AND  1922 


In  the  comparison  of  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds  of  timber  into  the 
state  of  Victoria  in  1921  and  1922  the  most  striking  decrease  is  in  dressed  Baltic 
floorings,  linings  and  weather-boards  by  no  less  than  18,914,000  superficial  feet. 
With  a  substantial  decrease  in  both  the  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
on  June  30,  1922,  and  in  the  stocks  held  in  Melbourne  on  that  date,  the  out- 
look for  a  marked  revival  in  the  trade  depends  materially  upon  a  reduction  in 
building  costs. 
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The  following  scIuhIuIo  of  the  importations  of  timber  into  Melbourne  in 
1921  aiul  1922  is  submitted  for  «i;eneral  information: — 

1921  1922 
Superficial  Feet      Superficial  Feet 

R.h1  ilrtil.s                                                                                              80.000  337,000 

Baltic  fltK>rmBS.  etc..  tiro.sMHl                                                                 34.753.000  15.839,000 

Spruce  and  hemlock     3  672.000 

IX.ujilas  fir  ("OreKon")                                                                        20.187,000  23.950.000 

Yellow  pine  aiui  doorstock                                                                     1,256,000  236.000 

Rerhvood                                                                                          17,368,000  2,658.000 

I)rt«sst"<i  Atueriran  shelving     55,000 

New  Zejdand  Kauri  pine                                                                        1,465,000  1,895,000 

New  Zealniul  white  pine,  etc                                                                17,119,000  17,823,000 

Chur  pine                                                                                                  11,000  10,000 

Total                                                                                          92,239,000  66,475.000 


The  importations  of  all  classes  of  timber  into  Melbourne  in  1922  showed 
a  contraction  of  25.764.000  superficial  feet  as  compared  with  1921. 

Some  13,513,000  laths  and  213,000  pickets  from  North  America  were  landed 
in  1922. 


AUSTRALIA  AT  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION,  1924 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  27,  1922. — Recent  statements  by  the  Australian 
Commission  for  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  in  April, 
1924,  indicate  that  good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  making  an  imposing  and  attractive  display  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  a  committee  in  each  state  will  obtain  and  pre- 
pare the  exhibits,  which  are  expected  to  be  representative  of  the  best  that  Aus- 
tralia can  produce  in  its  primary  and  secondary  industries.  These  state  com- 
mittees will  be  called  together  early  next  year,  and  it  is  considered  that  most 
of  their  work  will  ultimately  be  concerned  with  the  rejection  of  proffered 
exhibits,  as  a  consistent  standard  of  high  quality  will  be  set  and  strictly  main- 
tained. The  Central  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, organization  of  the  exhibit  and  control  expenditure. 

Special  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  canned  fruits  and  meat,  which  indus- 
tries are  in  a  somewhat  depressed  condition  owing  to  the  severe  competition  in 
London  markets  upon  which  Australia  so  largely  depends. 

As  previously  reported,  the  sum  of  £200,000  has  been  granted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  State  Governments  to  cover  expenditure  over  and  above  that 
to  be  incurred  in  procuring  and  preparing  the  exhibits  for  f.o.b.  shipment. 

IL\NDLI]NG   OF   AUSTRALIAN   ORANGES    ON  CONSIGNMENT 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner's Office,  London,  England,  stating  that  a  firm  in  that  city  are  desirous 
of  getting  into  touch  with  reliable  firms  at  Vancouver,  Montreal,  Halifax,  and 
other  cities  who  would  buy  or  handle  Australian  oranges  on  consignment.  The 
name  of  this  firm,  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service^ 
Ottawa. 
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WOODEN  CORKS  OR  STOPPERS  WANTED  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Some  time  ago  a  report  was  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  which  indicated  a  market  for  wooden  corks  or  stoppers  in  Australia. 
Owing  to  the  samples  having  gone  astray,  this  report  was  not  published  at  the 
time  it  was  received.  As  the  samples  later  came  to  hand,  and  the  market 
promises  to  be  a  recurrent  one,  opportunity  is  now  taken  to  publish  this  report, 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

The  Assistant  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  requested  to  obtain  prices  on  1,000,  3,000  and  5,000  gross  lots 
of  a  wooden  cork  or  bottle  stopper  as  near  as  possible  in  shape  to  samples 
received  at  the  department,  which  are  available  for  the  inspection  of  interested 
manufacturers  (refer  to  file  No.  T.C.  2-101).  Samples  and  prices  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  at  Melbourne  as  early  as  possible.  The  samples 
are  to  be  absolutely  plain,  without  any  marks  that  may  appear  on  those  received 
for  guidance.  It  is  understood  that  any  suitable  wood  may  be  used — that  is, 
any  wood  that  may  be  properly  turned  in  manufacture,  whether  soft  or  other- 
wise, as  the  inquirers  claim  that  they  have  a  process  of  treatment  which  renders 
any  wood  impervious  to  moisture. 

Quotations  are  desired  alternatively  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian  ocean  port 
and  c.i.f.  Melbourne,  packed  in  20-gross  boxes.  The  customs  duty  is  49^  per 
cent  net. 

It  is  suggested  that,  accompanying  the  samples  and  quotations,  the  cable 
code  address  of  the  manufacturer  be  also  sent,  together  with  ciphers  to  be  used 
in  indicating  the  quantities  required,  as  it  is  intended  to  cable  orders  if  samples 
and  prices  are  satisfactory.  Prompt  payment  is  assured  for  all  orders  placed. 
Samples  may  be  sent  expeditiously  and  cheaply  by  registered  packet  post 
addressed  to  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Box  140,  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

LARGE  CONTRACTION  IN  EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FOOTWEAR 
C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  27,  1922. — Recent  figures  made  available  by  the 
Victorian  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  indicate  that  the  exports 
of  footwear  from  Australia,  which  reached  large  dimensions  during  war  years, 
have  practically  fallen  to  pre-war  levels. 

In  1914-15  the  value  of  the  exports  to  all  countries  was  £22,000.  In  1917-18 
they  rose  to  £147,000,  in  1918-19  to  £350,000,  and  in  1919-20  to  £837,000.  In 
1920-21  they  fell  to  £682,000  and  in  1921-22  to  £113,000.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year — January  to  September — they  amounted  to  only 
£44,250  with  a  constantly  lessening  demand.  While  trade  has  been  lost  with 
all  countries  from  which  previously  there  was  a  good  demand,  the  loss  of  such 
markets  as  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  the  most  keenly  felt  by  the 
trade. 

It  is  considered  that  Australia's  failure  to  hold  outside  markets  is  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  high  rates  of  wages  prevailing,  and  to  increased 
duties  on  many  articles  essential  to  the  manufacturer  but  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  Australia. 
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>lVIlKi:r  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

TuADK  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  January  6,  1923. — The  trade  for  last  month  was  not  quite  up  to 
expectations  in  some  lines,  though  it  was  about  the  same  as  for  December,  1921. 
The  imports  were  above  tlie  average,  particularly  in  groceries,  a  large  quantity 
(•t)inini2:  down  just  a  little  late  for  the  Christmas  trade,  with  the  result  that  tlie 
stocks  carried  over  in  some  of  the  lines  were  heavier  than  in  any  recent  year. 
For  the  lirst  time  Corticelli  products,  from  Canadian  mills,  were  shown  and  were 
limling  reaily  sale.  Japanese  silk  imported  through  Canadian  firms  was  also 
shown.  The  outstanding  feature  in  the  Christmas  toy  trade  was  that  the  goods 
were  almost  exclusively  German  and  Austrian,  and  were  in  this  respect  a  return 
to  pre-war  conditions. 

Business  prospects  for  1923  are  considered  bright.  The  sugar  crop  will  be 
above  the  average,  and  will  probably  yield  not  less  than  70,000  tons. 

The  latest  market  review  reports  that  foodstuffs  and  provisions  are  in  full 
supply,  and  also  an  ample  supply  of  lumber  stuffs. 

Trinidad 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  claying  of  cocoa  was  passed  during  the  month,  to  come 
into  effect  on  the  first  of  January.  The  practice  of  claying  or  colouring  cocoa 
by  means  of  clay  is  now  of  long  standing.  That  it  has  been  an  injury  to  the 
colony's  principal  export  was  well  known,  the  practice  being  condemned  on 
many  occasions  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Agricultural  Society. 
Through  pressure  from  these  bodies  the  Government  was  compelled  at  last  to 
take  active  measures  and  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  clay  or  any  colouring 
matter  in  the  preparation  of  cocoa  for  the  market.  This  legislation  will 
undoubtedly  raise  the  standing  of  Trinidad  cocoa,  and  eventually  enhance  the 
price.  The  bill  referred  to  places  wide  power  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  of 
cocoa  who  are  to  be  appointed  under  the  Act,  and  the  penal  clauses  provide 
hea\y  fines  with  cancellation  of  license  in  the  event  of  clayed  cocoa  being 
exported  by,  or  found  in  the  possession  of,  any  person  or  firm. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  in  agricultural  fields  shows  signs  of 
improvement,  the  expectation  being  partly  based  on  the  looked-for  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  bank  for  which  the  colony  has  been  pressing.  It  is  believed 
that  the  price  of  sugar  and  cocoa  will  advance  during  1923,  particularly  of  cocoa, 
now  that  claying  has  been  prohibited. 

The  trade  in  flour  is  brisk,  with  an  ample  supply.  The  market  is  well 
stocked  with  cornmeal,  oilmeal,  oats,  butter  and  codfish,  of  which  latter  a  drop 
in  the  price  of  Nova  Scotia  is  noted. 

Shipments  of  cocoanuts  and  copra  during  December  were  above  the  average. 
Copra  shipments  for  the  year  have  established  a  record,  with  an  advance  in 
price  during  the  month.    Oil  and  asphalt  also  showed  an  increase  for  the  year. 

British  Guiana 

Business  among  the  stores  in  Georgetown  was  reported  as  fairly  good  during 
December,  as  considerable  money  was  in  circulation  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  and  rice  crops  were  being  reaped,  and  to  a  large  amount  of  money  having 
been  brought  into  town  by  the  diamond  miners.  Diamond  mining  was  very 
successful  during  the  year,  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  November  valuing 
nearly  $3,000,000. 
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The  sugar  estates  have  been  grinding  for  some  time  past.  The  crop  is 
reported  as  short,  due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  experienced  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  will  hardly  realize  over  85,000  tons.  The  excessive  rainfall  also 
affected  the  rice  fields,  which  will  shorten  the  crop  to  the  extent  of  about  30 
per  cent. 

The  provision  market  is  reported  to  be  in  good  supply.  The  low  price  of 
rice  has  increased  the  consumption  of  the  commodity  at  the  expense  of  imported 
foodstuffs,  but  with  the  small  crop  expected  for  next  year,  conditions  in  imported 
foodstuffs  should  improve.  The  supply  of  fish  is  ample  for  British  and  New- 
foundland cod,  and  for  Nova  Scotia  pollock.  Heavy  stocks  of  fish  generally  are 
reported,  the  demand  being  rather  poor. 


POTATO  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  January  26,  1923. — The  past  year  was  a  most  remarkable 
one  in  North  America  with  respect  to  agricultural  production,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  most  extraordinary  yields,  which  built  up  immense  stocks  all  over  the 
country,  1922  growers  of  potatoes  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  market 
their  harvests  of  this  commodity. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States,  for  which  growers 
and  commission  houses,  in  common,  are  trying  to  find  a  market,  domestic  or 
foreign,  may  be  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  record  a  yield  for  1922  of  438,000,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  the  1921  yield  of  346,823,000,  or  an  increased  production  of  over  26  per  cent. 

As  the  possible  consumption  of  potatoes  is  a  matter  which  permits  of  fairly 
close  estimates  being  made,  the  realization  of  the  size  of  the  1922  supply  in 
September  began  to  cause  those  interested  in  distributing  the  crop  some  concern 
as  to  prices.  Despite  the  fact  that  consumers  were  able  to  buy  more  potatoes 
than  was  expected,  as  a  result  of  increased  employment  at  very  good  wages,  thy 
situation  for  distribution  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 

Naturally  this  condition  of  affairs  reflects  back  to  the  growers  and  is  resulting 
in  lowered  prices.  The  recent  slump  in  the  potato  market  is  being  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  filing  in  Portland,  Maine,  of  an  unusual  number  of  bankruptcy 
schedules  by  farmers  of  Aroostook  and  other  eastern  counties  where  potatoes 
are  a  staple  crop,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  Maine  there  was  a  local 
shortage  in  production;  the  estimated  yield  of  22,680,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
being  only  61  per  cent  of  the  1921  crop,  but  which  was  easily  offset  by  the  heavy 
crops  in  adjacent  states. 


EUROPE'S  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  1922 

Sugar  experts  now  maintain  that  this  year's  output  in  Europe — of  course, 
exclusive  of  Russia — will  certainly  be  no  less  than  17  per  cent  over  and  above 
last  year's  output,  says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Revieiv;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  over  the  Continent  the  roots  have  been  better  shaped  and  richer  in 
sucrose  than  for  the  last  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
decline  in  several  countries  as  compared  with  last  year's — in  Denmark  nearly 
25  per  cent,  in  Hungary  15i  per  cent,  in  the  Netherlands  25|  per  cent,  and 
Sweden  as  much  as  71  per  cent;  but  as  regards  France  and;"^^  '/V  "slr'ie  pro- 
duction of  raw  sugar  from  beets  will  probably  exceed  by  310,C  \AJixa  mst  year  s 
figures.  It  is  stated  that  in  Czecho-Slovakia  the  output  will  be  about  97,000 
tons  raw  sugar  in  excess  of  last  year's,  owing  to  very  favourable  weather  during 
September. 
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KESTKU HON   OF   RUBBER   FRODUCTION   IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

AND  CEYLON 

Trade  Commissi()ni:r  P.  W.  Ward 

Tlie  Rubber  Restriction  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Straits  SettlementB 
Governnunt  and  came  into  force  as  from  November  1.  Strong  hopes  for  the 
conservation  and  enrichment  of  the  industry  are  bound  up  with  it. 

Tlie  bill  is  based  on  Scheme  II  of  what  is  known  as  the  Stevenson  Report; 
one  of  the  chief  aims  bein«2;  apparently  to  stablizc  the  price  of  rubber  at  some- 
thinj^  over  Is.  3d.  but  below  Is.  Gd.  per  pound.  The  countries  coming  under 
tlie  scheme  are  British  Malaya  and  Ceylon,  but  it  is  anticipated  by  the  fathers 
of  the  scheme  that  legal  enforcement  in  the  two  countries  named  (with  a  some- 
what questionable  voluntary  co-operation  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies)  will  raise 
the  price  of  rubber  to  Is.  3d.  within  six  months,  absorb  the  whole  of  the  existing 
surplus  stocks  within  twelve  months,  and  in  that  time  provide  the  Ceylon 
Government  with  a  revenue  of  £280,000  and  the  Malayan  Governments  with 
£1,250.000. 

The  amount  of  rubber  which  the  regulations  allow  each  estate  to  export  is 
60  per  cent,  based  on  the  output  of  such  estate  during  the  twelve  months  from 
November,  1919,  to  October,  1920;  the  export  duty  on  this  amount  is  2  cents 
per  pound.  The  Straits  Settlements  territories  of  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca, 
the  Province  Wellesley,  and  the  Bindings  are  free  of  this  tax  if  their  rubber 
shipments  have  been  imported  by  sea. 

The  Government  retains  to  itself  the  right  to  raise  or  lower  the  60  per  cent 
restriction  of  production  in  order  to  maintain  the  price  at  Is.  3d.,  or  thereabouts. 
There  are  also  special  rules  and  arrangements  for  native  estates,  small  holdings 
and  newly  tapped  areas.  Local  committees  are  being  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  any  questions  which  may  arise.  If  more  than  the  60  per  cent  is 
exported,  the  duty  over  the  whole  production  is  increased  to  14-|  cents,  while 
for  each  additional  5  per  cent  production  the  extra  duty  is  S-J  cents  over  all. 

Complaints  have  arisen  that  no  provision  is  being  made  for  granting 
financial  help  to  the  poorer  estates;  but  it  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  very 
little  need  of  such  help.  An  illustration  is  given  of  an  estate  producing  10,000 
pounds  and  selling  at  25  cents  per  pound,  the  revenue  being  therefore  $2,500. 
In  November  that  estate  will  be  allowed  to  produce  6,000  pounds,  and  if  it- 
sells  at  40  cents  the  revenue  will  be  $2,400. 

The  Stevenson  scheme  is  considered  by  many  to  be  defective  insomuch 
that  it  restricts  exports  but  leaves  production  free,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
some  plantations  will  produce  their  100  per  cent  as  before,  and  the  excess  rubber 
will  be  stored  until  the  restriction  ordinances  disappear.  Another  opinion  is 
that  an  enactment  should  be  passed  making  it  possible  to  produce  more  than 
the  60  per  cent,  using  the  surplus  quantity  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 
Malaya,  duty  free.  One  or  two  companies,  and  at  least  one  big  estate,  have 
started  business  in  a  small  way,  but  in  competition  with  imported  articles  from 
factories  with  the  advantage  of  years  of  experience  and  expert  guidance,  th^ 
only  point  they  score  on  is  cheapness  of  raw  material.  There  are  at  present 
Malaya-made  rubber  shoes,  mats,  belts,  and  sundry  articles,  and  motor  car 
and  cycle  tires,  but  their  total  sales  are  almost  insignificant. 

[The^  TCibber  ordinances  and  amendments  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  Fed^'^rated  Malay  States  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.] 
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TRADING  POSSIBILITIES   IN  HOLLAND  FOR  CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

The  Market  for  Canned  and  Preserved  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

[This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  Trading 
Possibilities  in  Holland  for  Canadian  Products.  The  first,  on  Grain  and 
Feeding  Stuffs,  was  published  in  "  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal " 
No.  982;  the  second,  on  the  Demand  for  Flour,  in  No.  984;  cind  the 
third,  on  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples,  in  No.  991.] 


Canned  Fruits 

Rotterdam,  January  8,  1923. — Canadian  canned  fruits  are  practically 
unknown  in  Holland,  and  providing  Canadian  firms  will  cater  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  in  the  method  of  packing,  grading  and  terms,  it  would 
appear  possible  for  Canada  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade.  Californian  pro- 
ducts almost  monopolize  the  market  and  are  very  popular  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  canned  fruit  trade  is  very  large  in  Holland  as  such 
products  are  looked  upon  as  luxuries,  and  the  Dutch  people  do  not  use  canned 
fruits  in  a  large  way  such  as  is  done  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance.  Fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  obtainable  in  abundance  in  Holland.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  amount  of  business  done  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Canadian  firms,  as  the  appended  tables  indicating  the  quantity  and 
value  imported  into  Holland  in  1921  from  the  main  countries  of  supply  will 
show: — 

Imports  of  fruits  preserved  in  syrup  or  sugar  without  regard  to  packing: — 

Quantity  Value 

Kg.  Guilders 

Germany                                                                                                     9,433  6.026 

Belgium                                                                                                 29,109  33,911 

Great  Britain                                                                                         33,993  19.553 

France                                                                                                       61.786  84,401 

United  States                                                                                         63.374  52,371 

Netherlands  East  Indies                                                                               7,983  5,328 

Spain                                                                                                         16,167  11,721 

Argentina                                                                                                   13,558  13,783 


Total   243,698  233,152 


Imports  of  fruits  preserved  in  cans,  tins,  bottles  and  similar  small  packing 
B.m.s.: — 


Quantity 

Value 

Kg. 

Guilders 

39,482 

74,746 

20,203 

270,230 

Netherlands  East  Indies  

  38,336 

28,251 

16,798 

45,332 

10,667 

5,708 

Total   710,735 


518,154 
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rUKSKNT  CONDITIONS 

In  the  ojHiiinn  of  many  in  tho  trade,  the  consumption  of  canned  fruits  is 
growinij;  in  Holland,  and  the  preliminary  statistics  for  1922  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  is  the  ease.  Notwithstanding;  the  fact  that  business  and  trading  con- 
ditions have  heen  had  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  the  imports 
into  Holland  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  of  fruits  preserved  in 
cans,  tins,  bottles  and  similar  small  packing  amounted  to  about  816,000  kilo- 
^rannnes  with  a  value  of  ai)proximatcly  498,000  fl.,  as  compared  with  652,000 
valued  at  480,000  11.  during  the  same  period  of  1921.  Of  these  imports  last  year, 
by  far  the  largest  })art  came  from  the  United  States,  namely  about  445,000  kg. 
The  Netherlands  East  Indies  supplied  about  78,000  kg.,  Great  Britain  and 
Malacca  each  66.000  kg.,  Spain  50,000  kg.,  and  Belgium  36,000  kg.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  comprised 
Californian  canned  fruits  as,  where  the  importer  does  not  wish  to  contract  too 
far  ahead  or  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  a  favourite  practice  in  Holland  is  to 
buy  from  firms  in  Great  Britain  where  very  reasonable  quotations  can  be 
obtained  as  the  English  firms  buy  in  such  large  quantities  that  they  are  able 
to  obtain  the  lowest  possible  prices  from  canned  goods  exporters  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

The  imports  of  fruits  preserved  in  syrup  or  sugar,  without  regard  to  pack- 
ing, during  the  eleven  months  of  last  year  amounted  to  about  118,000  kg.  valued 
at  115.000  fi. 

PRICES 

As  has  been  stated,  general  trading  conditions  have  not  been  very  good 
in  Holland  this  last  year,  and  under  such  a  situation  under-selling  and  price- 
cutting  takes  place  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  under  normal  conditions. 
Californian  fruits  have  therefore  been  offered  last  season  by  one  importer  at 
ridiculously  low  prices,  his  prices  for  tins  of  2J  pounds  being  0.98 fl.  (39  cents) 
for  apricots,  1.03  fl.  (41  cents)  for  peaches,  and  1.12  fl.  (45  cents)  for  pears 
per  tin.  When  the  duty  of  25  fl.  per  100  kg.  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
be  realized  how  low  this  price  is.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  this 
canned  fruit  is  offered  at  what  are  considered  unremunerative  prices  in  order 
to  introduce  the  brand  and  get  it  well  known  in  all  the  retail  shops.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  prices  will  remain  in  the  future.  In  the  above  case  the  importer 
has  the  sole  sale  for  this  brand  and  buys  in  large  quantities  in  order  to  retain 
this  position.  It  is  thought  by  most  that  this  year  will  see  much  better  busi- 
ness in  canned  fruits  at  more  remunerative  prices  in  the  Netherlands. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  principal  demand  for  imported  canned  fruits  is  for  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  and  pineapples.  Cherries  and  the  smaller  fruits  are  grown  and  bottled 
or  canned  in  Holland.  In  the  writer's  opinion  Canadian  canned  pears  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  from  any  source  and  should,  when  once  introduced, 
find  a  good  sale  in  Holland  provided  the  prices  are  equal  and,  if  possible,  lower 
than  those  for  the  Californian  pears.  In  the  case  of  peaches  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  develop  a  business  as  the  greater  amount  of  juice  in  the  Canadian 
peach  may  cause  the  appearance  to  compare  unfavourably  with  the  Californian 
peach  when  turned  out  into  a  dish,  but  if  greater  care  will  be  taken  in  grading 
the  Canadian  peaches  for  canning  purposes,  the  much  better  flavour  of  the 
Canadian  peach  should  gradually  find  its  place  in  the  market.  Price  as  well  as 
quality  is  of  course  a  big  consideration. 

CANS  AND  LABELS 

Cans  of  1  pound  and  2-^-  pounds  are  mostly  used  for  the  sale  of  Califor- 
nian fruits  in  Holland,  48  tall  tins  of  the  former  and  24  of  the  latter  to  a  case. 
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The  proportion  of  2i-pound  tins  of  fruit  consumed  is  probably  slightly  greater 
than  for  the  1-pound  tins.  One-litre  tins  are  also  used,  and  with  regard  to 
])ears,  large  Californian  pears  packed  four  in  a  litre  tin  meet  with  approval. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  best  for  Canadian  firms  to  sell  the  fruit  under 
bheir  own  brand  labels,  as  people  in  Holland  generally  feel  that  there  is  a 
greater  guarantee  of  quality  if  the  packer's  own  labels  are  used.  This  method 
is  also  advantageous  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  through  circumstances  to 
change  the  firm  of  agents  in  Holland  after  the  brand  has  become  known.  Busi- 
ness is,  however,  sometimes  done  under  the  agents'  or  importers'  own  labels  and 
if  desired  can  be  adopted,  but  the  only  thing  against  this  method  is  th'at  it  is 
their  brand  labels  which  become  known  and  not  the  packer's,  which  creates  a 
difficulty  if  a  change  of  agent  should  become  advisable.  The  cost  of  printing 
labels  is  also  high  in  Holland. 

DUTY 

The  duty  on  importation  into  Holland  on  fruits  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans,  whether  with  or  without  sugar,  is  25  fl.  per  100  kg,  while  the  duty  on 
fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  but  not  imported  in  hermetically  sealed  containers,  i'3 
18  fl.  per  100  kg. 

FRUIT   MASH,  JAMS,   JELLIES  AND  FRUIT  PULP 

Fruit  mash,  jams,  and  jellies  are  made  extensively  in  Holland,  but  Great 
Britain  does  quite  a  good  trade  in  some  of  her  well-known  brands.  In  1921,  out 
of  a  total  importation  of  fruit  mash  prepared  with  sugar,  jams  and  fruit  jellies 
of  78,280  kg.  with  a  value  of  52,173  fl..  Great  Britain  supplied  55,522  kg.  valued 
at  36,917  fl.,  while  in  1920,  when  the  imports  were  larger.  Great  Britain  fur- 
nished 108,273  kg.  valued  at  90,333  fl.  out  of  a  total  importation  into  Holland 
of  132,564  kg.  with  a  value  of  107,702  fl.,  Germany  supplying  17,211  kg.  valued 
at  10,912  fl. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  of  the  manufacture  and  export  trade  of  Holland 
in  these  products  may  be  gleaned  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Netherlands 
exports  in  1921  amounted  to  2,559,677  kg.  with  a  value  of  over  1:|:  million 
guilders,  most  of  which  went  to  Germany — namely  1,965,392  kg. — the  remainder 
going  mostly  to  Poland,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  United  States  in  order  of  importance  as  to  quantity  shipped. 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1922  the  total  imports  amounted  to  about 
46,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  26,000  fl.,  while  the  exports  were  about  464,000  kg. 
valued  at  241,000  fl. 

It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  productions  and 
the  high-class  well-known  English  lines,  but  it  is  largely  a  question  of  quality 
and  price,  and  if  Canadian  firms  can  supply  good-quality  brands  at  competi- 
tive prices,  while  the  trade  may  be  slow  at  first  when  introducing  the  brands, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  a  good  trade  should  not  be  developed 
in  Canadian  products,  as  large  quantities  are  used  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  case  of  fruit  mash  prepared  without  sugar  and  fruit  pulp,  Spain  is 
by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  Dutch  imports,  having  shipped  in  1921,  905,258 
kg.  valued  at  235,117  fl.,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  1,093,312  kg.  with  a  value 
of  288,920  fl.  Great  Britain  furnished  64,401  kg.,  Greece  27,025  kg.,  the  United 
States  25,111  kg.,  and  Belgium  23,301  kg.  On  the  other  hand,  Holland  exported 
10,092,401  kg.  in  1921  valued  at  3,722,731  fl.,  of  which  the  greater  part— namely 
8,429,492  kg.— went  to  Great  Britain,  877,913  kg.  to  Germany,  and  the 
remainder  to  Poland,  France,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Argentina,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1922  about 
943,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  266,000  fl.  were  imported,  and  about  8,932,000  kg. 
valued  at  2,806,000  fl.  were  exported,  most  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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The  saiuo  remarks  aj)ply  in  ('dnnection  with  fruit  pulp  and  unsugared 
mashes  as  were  mentioned  in  dealing  with  jams,  jellies  and  sugared  fruit 
mashes,  that  competition  for  Canadian  products  will  be  severe,  but  if  samples, 
prices,  terms  ami  necessary  details  are  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, all  possible  help  will  be  given  to  get  the  Canadian  concern  in  touch  with 
the  most  suitable  agents,  the  appointment  of  such  being  the  best  way  to 
devcK'i)  a  business,  and  it  is  hopeil  a  good  trade  may  be  inaugurated. 

Canned  Vegetables 

While  Holland  is  a  large  grower  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  cans  these 
products  on  an  extensive  scale,  certain  quantities  and  kinds  are  imported,  and 
although  the  trade  in  imported  canned  vegetables  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
great,  nevertheless  a  considerable  business  is  done  which  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration. Fresh  vegetables  are  generally  available,  and  canned  vegetables  are 
considered  a  luxury.  Dutch  people  do  not  as  a  rule  lay  in  a  large  store  of 
canned  goods  as  is  the  custom  in  Canada,  but  buy  only  what  is  required  daily. 
A  private  winter's  stock  of  50  tins  of  vegetables  is  considered  large  in  Holland. 
It  must  not.  however,  be  thought  that  business  is  not  done  in  these  lines  because, 
although  the  people  do  not  lay  in  a  stock,  the  more  well-to-do  families  are 
constantly  buying  such  canned  goods. 

SOT'RCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Germany  is  the  largest  outside  source  of  supply  and  sells  to  Holland  canned 
peas,  asparagus,  haricot  beans  and  other  vegetables.  In  1921  she  supplied 
Holland  with  209.424  kg.  of  vegetables  preserved  in  cans,  tins,  bottles  and 
similar  small  packing,  valued  at  fl.  82,126  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
591,741  kg.  with  a  value  of  413,574  fl.  French  high-class  canned  vegetables, 
particularly  peas  and  beans,  are  very  popular,  and  France  was  therefore  the 
next  largest  supplier  with  120,410  kg.,  which  had  a  higher  value  than  the  larger 
quantitv  of  German  vegetables,  namely  130,099  fi.  Belgium  furnished  Holland 
with  89,332  kg.,  Italy  with  52,268  kg.,  the  United  States  with  45,620  kg..  Great 
Britain  with  41,456  kg.,  Spain  with  15,365  kg.,  and  Argentina  with  14,518  kg. 

This  last  year  the  imports  have  not  been  quite  as  large  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  available  due  to 
the  impossibility  of  exporting  the  usual  quantities  to  Germany,  where  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  mark  did  not  allow  them  to  buy  from  Holland.  Nevertheless 
about  391.000  kg.  valued  at  283,000  fl.  w^ere  imported  during  the  first  eleven 
month?  of  1922,  the  higher  class  canned  vegetables  coming  from  France  to  the 
amount  of  about  85,000  kg.  valued  at  about  102,000  fl.  Germany  supplied  about 
87.000  kg.  with  a  value  of  36.000  fl.,  Italy  approximately  80,000  kg.  valued  at 
46,000  fl.,  the  United  States  47,000  kg.  valued  at  44,000  fl..  Great  Britain  36,000 
kg.  with  a  value  of  25,000  fl.,  and  Belgium  about  26,000  kg.  valued  at  13,000  fl. 

CARE  NECESSARY  IN  PREPARATION 

As  w^ill  be  noticed  in  the  above  figures,  the  United  States  did  quite  a  nice 
business  in  canned  vegetables,  and  it  w^ould  therefore  seem  that  Canada  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  methods 
of  grading,  packing,  seasoning,  cooking  and  selling  suitable  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  market. 

In  the  case  of  peas,  for  instance,  the  criticism  has  been  offered  that  the 
Canadian  tinned  peas  are  not  sufiiciently  salty  and  are  not  cooked  long  enough, 
while  there  are  too  many  yellow  and  burned  peas  in  the  tins  of  green  peas.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  sufficient  care  is  not  given  to  grading  as  to  colour  and 
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size.  In  Holland  the  canners  place  a  small  piece  of  leek  among  the  peas  while 
they  are  being  boiled  and  which  is  removed  afterwards,  while  the  French 
manufacturers  also  put  in  a  little  sugar  which  is  liked  very  much.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  an  export  trade  to  Holland  these  matters  will  have  to  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  Canadian  vegetable  canners. 

SIZE  01    TINS  AND  GRADES 

Small  tins  of  vegetables  find  a  much  larger  sale  in  Holland  than  the  larger 
tins.  For  instance,  the  Dutch  tins  of  \-  and  1 -litre  sell  in  much  the  greatest 
quantities  while  there  is  some  trade  in  2-  and  3-litre  tins.  A  Dutch  litre  tin 
weighs  with  peas  and  water  about  1,020  grammes,  ^-litre  tin  550  grammes  (peas 
260  grammes),  and  300  grammes. 

There  are  usually  five  qualities:  Superior,  No.  1,  No.  2,  Cook  and  House- 
hold or  similar  grades.  In  each  grade  the  three  smaller  sizes  mentioned  above 
find  the  heaviest  sale,  while  the  two  larger  sizes  are  sold  in  certain  quantities 
principally  to  hotels  and  restaurants. 

BUYING  SEASON  AND  PRICES 

The  buying  season  for  canned  vegetables  generally  commences  in  May, 
when  the  importers  and  wholesalers  make  their  arrangements.  The  goods  are 
then  offered  to  their  customers  in  June  and  July  for  delivery  in  August  or  there- 
abouts, so  that  it  would  be  wise  for  Canadian  exporters  interested  to  make  their 
export  plans  as  soon  as  possible  and  get  their  connections  established  in  order 
to  be  in  the  market  as  early  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  the  buying  season. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  future  prices,  but  during  the  last  buying 
season  Dutch  1 -litre  tins  of  extra  fine  quality  peas  were  offered  to  the  retailers 
at  1-20  fl.  (48  cents)  and  ^  tins  at  0-65  fi.  (26  cents),  fine  quality  whole  tins 
at  1  fl.  (40  cents) ,  and  ^  tins  at  0-55  fl.  (22  cents) ,  and  No.  1  whole  tins  at  0-80  fl. 
(32  cents),  and  ^  litre  tins  at  0-45  fl.  (18  cents),  delivered  free  when  more  than 
50  guilders  ($20.10)  worth  is  bought  at  a  time.  German  canned  beans  were  also 
offered  to  the  retailers  at  0-60  fl.  (24  cents)  per  one-litre  tin  and  0-35  fl.  (14 
cents)  per  J- litre  tin. 

SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

In  the  case  of  all  of  these  products,  the  only  way  to  introduce  the  new 
brands  and  work  up  a  good  trade  is  to  appoint  a  reliable  flrm  as  sole  representa- 
tives in  Holland.  By  this  means  the  agents  will  have  an  active  interest  in 
pushing  the  sale  of  the  articles  and  can  keep  them  constantly  before  the  atten- 
tion of  all  prospective  buyers.  A  good-sized  stock  of  samples  should  be  sent 
after  representation  arrangements  have  been  made  so  as  to  enable  the  agent 
to  distribute  and  demonstrate  the  quality  of  the  products. 

It  may  be  advisable,  when  a  reliable  agent  has  been  appointed,  to  send  a 
small  shipment  on  consignment,  so  as  to  have  a  small  stock  on  the  spot  to 
better  help  the  introduction  of  the  new  brands  by  being  able  to  supply  small 
lots  at  a  time  at  first  until  the  qualities  of  the  brands  are  known.  When  the 
business  has  once  become  established,  the  main  orders  would  be  shipped  direct 
to  the  importers. 

The  usual  agents'  commission  is  3  per  cent  or  3^  per  cent  according  to 
whether  cable  expenses  are  chargeable  to  the  sellers'  or  agents'  account. 

Quotations  should  be  sent  per  dozen  cans  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  and  payment 
sight  draft  on  buyers  against  documents  Holland,  the  prices  to  include  the 
agents'  commission  of  3  per  cent  or  3  V  per  cent  as  the  case  may  be.  Prices  can 
be  sent  in  Canadian  dollars  as  the  exchange  rate  is  more  or  less  steady  and 
the  relative  amounts  can  be  easily  computed.  It  would,  of  course,  help  to  have 
prices  in  guilders,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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Till'  iluty  on  ranned  voj2;etablcs  on  importation  into  Holland  is  25  fl  per 
IIH)  kLi. 

In  coiu'lusion.  lot  it  ho  pointod  out  that  competition  is  undoubtedly  severe 
in  thoso  cannod  products,  and  in  order  to  ^et  ftoing  in  tlie  market  the  Canadian 
prices  will  have  to  bo  cut  ilown  as  low  as  possible  at  first,  so  that  the  price  may 
1)0  an  inducomont  to  buv  the  now  brand  rather  than  the  older  accustomed  brands. 
To  roitorato.  Canadian  fruits  and  vo^2;otables  are  practically  unknown,  but  if 
price  can  be  made  an  inducement  at  first  the  trade  will  come  much  easier  later 
on  when  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Canadian  packs  become  evident.  If  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  in  developing  the  Dutch  market  will  communicate  immedi- 
ately with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  sending  samples,  prices,  terms 
and  every  necessary  detail,  particularly  an  idea  of  the  policy  it  is  desired  to 
pursue,  they  will  be  put  into  touch  with  the  most  likely  firms,  and  all  possible 
help  will  be  gi^'on  to  get  the  trade  in  the  Canadian  products  started  in  the  right 
way  to  the  Netherlands. 

GERMAN  GRAIN  TRADE  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  January  10,  1923. — After  a  short  period  of  comparative  quiet, 
Germany  has  again  commenced  actively  to  purchase  grain.  Most  of  the  buying 
is  on  Government  account.  Fairly  large  quantities  of  rye  have  been  purchased 
since  the  new  year,  but  the  Government  is  restricting  its  orders  for  wheat  to  the 
minimum  amounts  necessary.  Some  business  in  hard  wheat  is,  however,  beinj^ 
done  wiiii  the  flour  millers.  Hamburg  grain  firms  report  that  a  fair  share  of  the 
orders  placed  are  for  Canadian  rye  and  wheat.  The  Government  in  the  last 
few  days  has  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  rye.  The  superior 
grades  of  Canadian  wheat  are,  however,  stated  to  be  too  dear  for  the  German 
market. 

Owing  to  the  poor  results  of  last  season's  harvest,  it  is  reported  that  Ger- 
many has  to  make  up,  by  importation,  a  deficiency  of  approximately  2,500,000 
tons  of  grain.  The  Government  has  already  covered  a  large  proportion  of  this 
deficiency  by  purchase  from  abroad,  but  about  half  still  remains  to  be  secured. 
Grain  dealers  report  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  local  stocks,  so  that  up  to 
the  next  harvest  increasing  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  importation 
from  abroad  and  upon  the  Government  supplies. 

GOVERNMENT  BUYING  OF  GRAIN 

In  order  to  obtain  foreign  grain  and  to  assure  cheap  supplies  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  the  German  Government  have  organized  a  limited  company  known 
as  the  Import  Company  for  Grain  and  Fodder  (Einfuhr  Gesellschaft  fuer 
Getreide  und  Futtermittel  m.b.H.).  All  the  purchases  of  foreign  grain  on  Gov- 
ernment account  are  made  through  the  intermediary  of  this  company.  In  no 
case  does  the  company  deal  direct  with  foreign  exporters,  but  always  buys 
through  German  grain  firms.  The  reason  for  this  is  stated  to  be  the  desire  of 
the  company  to  deal  with  firms  on  the  spot,  whom  it  can  hold  responsible  for 
fulfilment  of  contract,  and  also  the  wish  not  to  interfere  with  the  established 
cliannels  of  trade.  The  company,  however,  requires  to  know  the  name  of  the 
foreign  supplier  in  each  case.  The  head  office  of  the  import  company  is  in 
Berlin,  but  there  is  an  office  in  Hamburg  which  places  orders  after  daily  tele- 
phonic conversation  with  Berlin. 

Before  the  war  Hamburg  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  German  grain  trade, 
followed  by  Berlin,  Duesseldorf  and  Mannheim.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Import  Company  in  Berlin  most  of  the  Hamburg  firms  have  found  it  necessary 
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to  establish  offices  in  that  centre.  The  importance  of  Mannheim  as  a  grain 
centre  has  relatively  decreased,  with  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany, 
and  more  direct  buying  of  grain  by  Switzerland.  Duesseldorf  and  Mannheim 
being  situated  on  the  Rhine  secure  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  through  Rotterdam. 

The  articles  of  the  Import  Company  require  that  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  grain  ordered  shall  be  imported  through  German  ports,  the  remaining 
30  per  cent  through  Rotterdam. 

The  offices  of  the  Import  Company  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  receive  daily 
quotations  from  the  German  grain  importers,  who  have  their  connections  with 
the  foreign  exporters.  Prices  are  usually  quoted  in  Dutch  gulden.  Orders  are 
placed  after  consideration  of  the  various  quotations.  Extreme  caution  and 
vigilance  characterize  the  buying  of  the  Import  Company  and  the  commissions 
of  the  German  firms  are  cut  very  fine.  All  contracts  are  placed  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  London  Corn  Trade  Association's  grain  contract  for  ship- 
ments to  the  Continent.  It  is  understood  that  cash  in  New  York  on  date  of 
arrival  of  the  shipment  has  been  the  customary  terms  of  payment  for  grain  sold 
to  German  firms,  but  that  the  leading  importers  have  been  seeking  thirty  days 
or  longer. 

CANADIAN  CONNECTIONS 

Interviews  with  the  leading  Hamburg  grain  importers  revealed  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  old-established  firms  have  no  direct  Canadian  connections,  and  are 
dependent  upon  New  York  houses  for  their  quotations  on  Canadian  grain.  There 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  openings  for  Canadian  grain  exporters  who  wish 
to  have  a  connection  in  Germany.  The  German  firms  express  the  opinion  that 
Canada  will  be  more  and  more  a  ruling  factor  in  the  supply  of  grain  to  Ger- 
many during  the  coming  months,  and  Canadian  connections  are  desired  for  this 
reason.  By  submitting  regular  cabled  quotations  to  German  firms,  Canadian 
exporters  would  be  assured  of  their  prices  being  placed  before  the  Import  Com- 
pany which  buys  foreign  grain  for  the  Government. 


GERMAN   SHORTAGE   OF  CAPITAL 

The  continuous  and  widespread  advance  in  prices  has  aggravated  the 
scarcity  of  working  capital  in  Germany  to  such  an  extent  that  large  sections  of 
trade  and  industry  are  demanding  payment  of  bills  within  a  fortnight,  and  some 
firms  even  within  a  week,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the  London  Tirnes  Trade 
Supplement.  In  a  number  of  industries  prices  have  reached  the  world's  level, 
and  increasing  quantities  of  foreign  goods  are  appearing  on  the  German  market. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  repeatedly  been  accused  of  advancing  prices 
more  than  increased  cost  would  warrant.  It  is  alleged  that  the  firms  in  this 
industry  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present  scarcity  of  iron  products  to  make 
undue  profits,  thus  sending  up  the  prices  of  all  other  manufactures,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  country.  The  policy  of  the  Steel 
Combine  is  strongly  criticized,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  of  its  prices  are 
even  above  those  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  to  reckon  with  much  higher 
cost  of  production.  Under  conditions  of  a  stable  or  improving  exchange,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  German  manufactured  article  would  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  compete  abroad.  Producers  assert,  however,  that  as  payment  in  most  cases 
is  made  some  weeks  after  delivery,  prices  would  have  to  be  high  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  incurred  during  this  period  through  the  declining  exchange. 
They  also  point  out  that  the  price  of  imported  ore  has  considerably  advanced. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

ruADK  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan.  January  4,  1923. — The  Fascisti  Government  has  not  been  long  in 
getting;  into  liarness  and  ah'eady  inii)ortant  economic  reforms  have  been  put 
through.  The  interest  on  loans  and  bonds  issued  abroad  has  been  exempted 
from  a  taxation  heretofore  fixed  at  25  per  cent;  the  tax  on  personal  property  has 
been  extended  to  landowning  farmers  and  to  the  workers  employed  in  state 
factories;  the  tariff  on  wheat  flour  has  been  reduced  to  47  gold  lire  per  metric 
ton  and  on  rye,  oat  and  maize  flour  to  2  gold  lire  per  metric  ton ;  increased  postal 
rates  liave  been  introduced;  the  stamp  taxes  on  wines,  perfumery  and  jewellery 
have  been  simplified  and  reduced;  arrangements  are  being  made  for  closing 
down  tiie  Ministry  of  Liberated  Territories  and  for  amalgamating  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury  and  of  Finance;  a  High  Commissioner  of  Railways  has 
been  appointed,  and  unloading  in  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Naples  has  been  con- 
siderably speeded  up.  The  energetic  and  business-like  way  in  which  Mussolini 
is  tackling  the  national  problems,  together  with  the  practical  cessation  of  internal 
disorders,  is  meeting  with  general  approval,  and  the  prime  minister  is  actuating 
that  same  programme  which  out  of  power  he  had  been  persistently  crying  up. 

Due  mainly  to  seasonal  conditions  in  agriculture  and  the  building  trades, 
the  number  of  unemployed  rose  over  33,000  during  the  month  of  November 
and  on  December  1  stood  at  354,238.  There  is  recorded  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  mining,  textile,  metal,  chemical  and  engineering  industries  during  the 
montli  of  November.   Strikes  are  at  present  virtually  non-existent. 

The  sowing  of  winter  wheat  is  being  effected  under  normal  conditions  and 
germination  is  regular.  Rain  is,  however,  required  in  the  islands  and  in  the 
south. 

Invested  capital  in  joint-stock  companies  rose  92  million  lire  during  Novem- 
ber, although  business  failures  still  kept  on  increasing  and  amounted  to  336  for 
the  month  of  November  as  compared  with  184  a  year  ago.  The  latest  monthly 
statistics  of  the  Issuing  and  Commercial  Banks  show  a  falling  off  in  deposits 
of  some  7  million  lire,  and  a  reduction  in  discount  business  of  some  153  million 
lire.  Clearing  house  receipts  on  the  other  hand  were  some  18  million  higher  for 
October  than  for  the  preceding  month.  Note  circulation  increased  223  million 
lire  during  the  month  of  October,  while  state  revenue  was  142  million  lire  higher 
during  July-November,  1922,  than  throughout  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Italian  imports  totalled  7,746  million  lire  during  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
and  exports  some  4,198  million  lire.  The  unfavourable  trade  balance  was,  how- 
ever. 1.235  million  lire  less  than  during  the  same  six  months  of  1921. 

From  December  1  the  lire  improved  from  20.77  to  the  United  States  dollar 
to  19.67  on  December  30. 

The  various  commodity  markets,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  wool  and 
grain,  have  shown  little  animation  during  December,  a  fact  which  may  be 
partially  explained  by  the  hesitation  of  buyers  who  look  forward  to  lower 
exchange  rates  and  hence  lower  foreign  prices.  It  is  reported  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  lire  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  slight  falling  off  of  Italian 
export  trade. 

With  but  few  exceptions  security  prices  sagged  considerably  during  Decem- 
ber. Of  the  78  quoted  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  21  moved  up  212  points,  47  fell  732 
points,  and  10  remained  stationery. 

Wholesale  prices  at  Milan  dropped  3-3  per  cent  during  the  month  of 
December. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez -Ho YUELA,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  15,  1923.— Co#s/i— Market  easy  and  steady,  with  slow 
demand.  Some  improvement  is  expected  shortly  on  account  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  grinding  season  being  in  full  swing.  The  arrival  on  this  market  of  large 
consignment  shipments  from  Norway  has  kept  prices  down.  Canadian  codfish 
is  sold  at  $10.50  per  case,  delivered,  and  Norwegian  cod  from  $11.50  upwards. 

During  the  month  of  December  of  last  year  there  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Havana  codfish  from  the  following  countries:  United  States,  110  cases;  Canada, 
2,150  cases;  Norway,  9,566  cases;  Scotland,  1,225  cases;  a  total  of  13,051 
cases.  There  are  close  to  twenty-five  Norwegian  shippers  of  codfish  to  the 
Cuban  market. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  given,  Canadian  exports  of  codfish  to 
Havana  during  last  December  do  not  reach  one-fourth  of  the  Norwegian  exports 
during  the  same  period.  This  is  due  principally  to  two  reasons:  first,  that  the 
majority  of  Norwegian  shipments  are  made  on  consignment;  and,  second,  that 
Canadian  exporters  have  not  taken  steps  to  remove  the  black  nape  on  the  fish, 
in  spite  of  recommendations  to  that  effect  from  this  office  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Canadian  shippers  and  exporters  of  codfish  should  spare  no  effort 
in  order  to  retain  their  place  in  the  codfish  trade  with  Cuba.  They  are 
undoubtedly  in  a  much  better  position  than  Norway,  on  account  of  proximity 
and  for  other  reasons,  to  compete  in  this  market. 

Potatoes. — This  market  has  remained  steady  during  "the  last  week.  Sales 
are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  $2.75  to  $3  c.i.f.  Local  stock  is  estimated  at 
some  18,000  bags,  with  some  20,000  bags  afloat.  The  local  potato  crop,  raised 
in  the  Guines  district,  is  now  expected  on  the  market,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
abundant  and  of  very  good  quality.  Due  to  this  reason,  the  market  is  rather 
weak  and  is  expected  to  continue  so  for  some  time  yet.  Recently  there  have 
been  arrivals  of  English  potatoes  (some  4,000  bags),  and  also  a  shipment  from 
Holland.    These  have  arrived  in  good  condition. 

Wheat  Flour. — The  local  market  is  very  well  stocked  in  this  commodity. 
It  seems  that  some  local  importers  made  purchases  of  Canadian  flour  at  rather 
reduced  prices,  and  competition  is  almost  impossible  on  this  account.  Canadian 
spring  wheat  flour  is  being  sold  at  $7  c.i.f.,  and  the  same  quality  of  American 
flour  at  $8. 

Canadian  millers  of  hard  wheat  flour  who  desire  to  extend  their  export 
operations  to  the  Cuban  field  should  now  be  on  the  alert  and  communicate 
immediately  with  the  ofiice  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner.  The  use  of 
Canadian  wheat  flours  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day  in  Cuba,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  reliable  and  active  agents  and  brokers  looking  for  a 
Canadian  connection.  Their  names  and  addresses  may  be  had  on  application 
to  this  office. 

Hay. — There  are  large  local  stocks  of  this  article.  Although  Canadian  hay 
is  offered  at  from  $23  to  $25  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $25  to  $27  for  United 
States  hay,  there  is  little  demand.  While  the  present  American  stock  which 
was  purchased  at  a  high  price  is  on  hand  it  is  not  believed  that  any  important 
transaction  may  be  effected. 

Oats. — No  sales  of  Canadian  oats  can  be  effected  at  present.  American 
oats  are  being  offered  at  from  58  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  Canadian  at  from 
68  to  70  cents. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

'ruADK  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  i\v  JMiioiro,  January  5,  1923. — The  present  financial  state  of  Brazil  and 
the  eoiisoiiuent  hu'k  of  confidence  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  causing  the  present 
continued  weakness  of  the  niih'eis.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1922,  the  last 
tiii;ures  available,  imports  and  exports  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of 
approximately  S>75.()00.000.  There  are,  however,  invisible  unfavourable  balances 
which  much  more  than  offset  this  amount.  These  are  the  foreign  remittances  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  external  funded  debt,  which  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 300.000  contos  ($33,000,000);  remittances  on  foreign  invested  capital; 
payments  for  ocean  freights,  insurance  and  other  items  not  shown  in  trade 
returns.  Tlie  bud<2;et  for  the  current  year  will  probably  show  a  deficit  of  $20,000,- 
000.  Whether  this  will  be  raised  by  a  foreign  loan  or  a  fresh  issue  of  paper 
money  is  not  known,  but  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
its  relationship  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  of  which  it  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  stock, 
it  looks  as  if  the  latter  method  might  be  adopted.  The  Government  intends  to 
transfer  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  £10,000,000  in  payment  of  a  loan  of  300,000 
contos.  The  bank  may  issue  notes  against  this  gold.  Brazil  is  a  young  country, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  undertaken  to  build  good  roads,  irrigation 
works,  new  ports  and  railways  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  reach  in  a  short 
period  the  same  state  of  development  over  which  older  countries  have  laboured 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Brazil  has  undoubtedly  gone  beyond  her  immediate 
resources,  but  from  the  past  record  of  the  President  in  his  administration  of 
tiie  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  end  he  will  bring  the  country  safely  through  what  appears 
to  be  at  the  present  moment  a  bad  state  of  affairs.  The  present  Government 
has  adopted  stringent  measures  for  the  curtailment  of  expenses  and  for  the 
increase  of  revenue,  and  wdien  it  is  seen  that  an  originally  estimated  deficit  in 
this  year's  budget  of  200,000  contos  has  now  been  reduced  to  approximately 
125,000  contos,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue  its  policy  with  a  firm  hand  and 
not  be  influenced  by  the  criticisms  which  are  being  levelled  at  it  by  some  of  those 
most  directly  affected  by  these  economies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  milreis  does  not  look  bright. 

IRELAND    PLANS    HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENTS 

Organization  of  the  Irish  Power  Syndicate  (Ltd.)  has  been  effected,  fol- 
lowing investigations  into  the  water-power  resources  of  the  country  by  the 
Irish  commission  of  inquiry,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The 
new  company,  with  its  headquarters  at  28  Molesworth  street,  Dublin,  plans 
to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  water-power  of  the  Liffey  river  and  has  applied  to 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Irish  Provisional  Government 
for  a  special  order  in  accordance  with  the  legal  regulations,  to  enable  it  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  acquire  sites  for  power  stations  and  rights  of  way  for 
transmission  lines. 

The  total  effective  horse-power  of  the  Liffey  is  estimated  at  8,300,  if  the 
six  available  sites  for  generating  stations  are  fully  developed.  The  new  com- 
pany plans  to  establish  two  generating  stations — one  at  Bishopsland  and  the 
other  at  Downing's  North — both  in  the  County  Kildare,  about  25  miles  south- 
west of  Dublin.  It  is  proposed  to  convey  power  from  these  stations  by  over- 
head transmission  lines  to  the  boundaries  of  Dublin,  and  thence  underground 
into  the  city.  The  company  intends  to  supply  power  to  authorized  distributors 
along  the  route  of  the  transmission  lines  and  in  the  districts  of  Dublin  which 
do  not  now^  have  ele^^tric-power  facilities. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CHILE 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb^  Buenos  Aires. 

[This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Chile. 
The  first,  which  dealt  with  Textiles,  Agricultural  Machinery  and 
Implements,  and  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  ivas  published  in  No.  989; 
the  second,  on  Transportation  Material,  Industrial  Machinery  and 
Supplies,  Tools  and  Hardware,  appeared  in  No.  990;  and  the  third,  on 
Chemicals  and  Drugs,  Electrical  Goods,  Footwear,  etc.,  was  published 
in  the  last  issue  (No.  991).] 

FOODSTUFFS 

Salmon  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  canned  fish  imported  into  Chile  on  a  large 
scale.  The  importation  of  canned  salmon  during  1920  amounted  to  2,353  tons, 
practically  all  of  which  is  entered  as  of  United  States  origin,  Canada  being 
credited  with  only  176  tons.  The  large  merchant  houses  distribute  canned 
salmon  under  their  own  brand.  The  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  1 -pound  tall 
reds;  pinks  and  chums  are  not  sold  to  any  extent. 

Condensed  milk  is  made  locally  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
local  plants  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  demand  when  the  nitrate  plants 
are  working,  and  certain  quantities  have  to  be  imported.  Some  391  tons  were 
imported  during  1920,  346  tons  from  the  United  States  and  34  tons  from  Great 
Britain. 

Dried  fish  was  imported  in  1920  from  Norway  (136  tons),  Japan  (110  tons), 
United  States  (76  tons),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (41  tons).  Boneless  dried 
cod  comes  in  sealed  tins  of  10,  23  or  46  kg.  packed  in  wooden  cases. 

WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  PULP  AND  PAPER 

Lumber. — Importation  of  lumber  during  1920  amounted  to  1,152,000  square 
metres,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  Lumber  importa- 
tions are  not  classified  in  the  Customs  statistics,  but  practically  all  of  the  lumber 
imported  is  known  to  be  Oregon  pine,  chiefly  seconds,  the  price  of  the  first 
quality  being  too  high  for  the  market.  Lumber  is  almost  invariably  imported 
in  cargo  lots.  Parcel-lot  shipments  being  comparatively  rare.  The  National 
Shipping  and  Lumber  Company  of  Valparaiso  sends  its  own  ships  up  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  lumber.  From  inquiries  made  in  Val- 
paraiso, it  appears  that  only  two  lots  of  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia 
have  arrived  during  the  past  two  years. 

Handles  are  not  imported  to  a  very  large  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
artisan  of  Chile  usually  prefers  to  make  his  own  handle,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  to  a  certain  extent  in  local  factories.  Of  the  175  tons 
imported  during  1920,  150  tons  were  from  the  United  States  and  23  tons  from 
the  United  Kingdom, 

Chairs. — Kitchen  chairs  of  the  cheapest  types  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  imports  from  the  former  country  having  amounted  to  115 
tons  in  1920  as  compared  with  11  tons  from  Germany.  There  are  fairly  large 
furniture  factories  in  the  south  of  the  Republic  and  the  demand  for  imported 
chairs  will  never  be  very  great. 

Wooden  heels  were  formerly  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  are  now 
being  brought  in  from  Germany,  the  German  article  being  the  only  one  which 
can  compete  with  the  type  of  heel  now  being  made  in  the  local  factories.  Prac- 
tically all  the  boot  makers  in  Chile  are  of  French  extraction  and  favour  French 
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styles.  The  lnlK)\vin,o;  (juantities  were  imported  during  1920:  from  the  United 
States,  0.305  kj;.;  from  (KM'inany,  815  kg.;  from  Argentina,  1,101  kg  •  from 
France.  147  kg.;  total,  9,228  kg. 

Wood  pulp,—0{  the  1,170  tons  of  wood  pulp  imported  during  1920,  797 
tons  were  from  Sweden,  141  tons  from  Norway,  and  only  233  tons  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  imported  by  the  local  paper  mills  for  use  in  the  making  of 
cheap  wrapinngs.  this  being  practically  the  only  paper  made  in  the  country. 

Xcu\^ print. —The  importation  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  nearly  17,000 
tons  during  the  year  1920.  Full  particulars  of  the  Chilian  market  for  newsprint 
are  contained  in  a  report  on  the  subject  published  in  Commercial  Intelliqence 
Journal  No.  967  (August  12,  1922). 

Cardboard. — This  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  236  tons  in  1920,  151  tons 
of  which  were  of  United  States  origin.  Of  the  remainder  53  tons  came  from 
Sweden,  20  tons  from  Germany,  and  12  tons  from  Holland.  Cardboard  comes 
packed  in  strapped  bales  of  light  weight,^  customs  duties  being  levied  on  the 
gross  weight  of  the  package. 

Sheet  news. — There  is  a  fairly  large  demand  for  sheet  news  which,  in  Chile, 
is  used  for  the  printing  of  country  newspapers,  for  poster  work  and  for  biograph 
bills.  It  is  imported  in  sheets  77  by  110  centimetres,  weight  43  grammes,  500 
sheets  to  a  ream  and  10  reams  to  a  bale.  Norwegian  exporters  supplied  268 
tons  of  sheet  news  during  1920,  and  Swedish  exporters  311  tons.  Of  the  total 
quantity  imported  (893  tons),  only  241  tons  came  from  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  of  sheet  news  are  now  being  received  from  Finland,  a  country 
which  formerly  did  not  figure  in  the  customs  statistics  as  a  supplier  of  sheet 
news. 

Printing  papers,  sized. — The  total  importation  for  1920  was  169  tons,  of 
which  quantity  95  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  56  tons  from  Great  Britain, 
and  11  tons  from  Germany. 

Bond  papers  w^ere  imported  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  the 
manufactuers  of  that  country  having  supplied  656  tons  out  of  a  total  importa- 
tation  of  872  tons;  the  balance,  in  almost  equal  proportions,  was  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Sweden.  Some  Canadian-made  bond  papers 
are  being  sold,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  prices  being  slightly  higher  than 
United  States  prices. 

Paper  bags. — Square-bottomed  bags  are  imported  from  the  United  States, 
as  this  type  of  bag  cannot  be  made  locally  to  advantage.  Plain  and  satchel 
bags,  however,  are  all  made  in  the  country,  there  being  several  local  manufac- 
turers turning  out  bags  at  a  price  with  which  the  imported  article  cannot  com- 
pete. Total  importation  for  1920  amounted  to  21  tons,  14  tons  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States  and  5  from  Germany. 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Imports  of  leather  belting  in  1920  were  valued  at  $600,000,  United  States 
and  English  manufacturers  having  contributed  to  this  total  in  almost  equal 
proportions.  Belting  is  usually  sold  by  the  large  merchant  houses  under  their 
owTi,  or  the  maker's  brand.  Riddaway's  Camel's  Hair  "  belting  is  being  sold, 
and  Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  are  selling  a  brand  called  "  Duxbak."  In  the 
larger  sizes  balata  belting  is  preferred  to  leather  belting.  Belting  is  largely 
used  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries. 

CEMENT 

Although  most  of  the  cement  used  in  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  district 
is  of  local  manufacture,  certain  quantities  are  imported  from  abroad  for  use 
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in  the  nitrate  plants  and  industry  in  the  northern  provinces.  Foreign-made 
cement  can  be  imported  into  Chile  without  approval,"  but  before  it  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  Government  contracts  the  importer  must  establish  the 
fact  that  it  complies  with  the  specifications  of  the  Chilian  University,  for  which 
purpose  a  certificate  from  this  institution  must  be  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  certificate,  a  small  consignment  of  five  to  ten  barrels  must  be  submitted  to 
the  university  at  Santiago  for  examination  and  analysis.  Government  depart- 
ments favour  the  locally  made  cement  whenever  possible,  and  a  recently  issued 
decree  makes  the  employment  of  Chihan-made  cement  obligatory  in  all  public 
works.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  that  the  duties  on  imported  cement,  which 
are  sufficiently  high  at  present,  are  to  be  increased.  Locally  made  cement  is 
said  to  be  of  good  quality  but  of  bad  colour.  Some  brands  of  American  cements 
sold  in  Chile  have  been  found  to  contain  too  much  manganese  and  one  or  two 
brands  have  become  unsaleable  for  this  reason.  The  total  importation  of  cement 
during  1920  amounted  to  39,870  tons,  18,982  of  which  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  17,268  tons  from  the  "United  States.  Cement  is  imported  in 
barrels  of  180  kg.,  whilst  the  locally  made  cement  is  sold  in  bags  of  60  kg.,  three 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  ecjual  to  the  contents  of  the  barrel  of  imported 
cement. 

ASBESTOS  PACKING 

Asbestos  packing  is  imported  for  use  in  the  nitrate  plants  and  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  is  stocked  by  machinery-importing  houses;  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  firms  specializing  in  this  line.  Importation  of  prepared 
packing  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  214  tons,  of  which  130  tons  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  78  tons  from  the  United  States.  Sixty-four  tons  of 
asbestos  rope  packing  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States,  and  some  36  tons  of  crude  asbestos,  practically  all  of  which  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 


BAHIA  BLANCA;  THE  FUTURE  MARKET  OF  SOUTH  AUGENTINA 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Bahia  Blanca  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  remarkable  evolu- 
tion of  Buenos  Aires,  but  its  recent  growth  and  present  prospects  command 
attention  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  South  American 
markets.  Already  it  has  become  an  exporter  of  first  importance,  and  it  seems 
inevitable  that  at  no  distant  date  it  must  also  serve  as  the  port  of  entry  and 
distributing  centre  for  most  of  south  and  central  Argentina. 

Bahia  Blanca  is  a  coast  city  situated  about  400  miles  southwest  of  Buenos 
Aires.  In  its  inception  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  fort  and 
trading  station,  analogous  to  the  Canadian  factories  "  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  It  developed  slowly  at  first,  but  by  1880  had  become  a  town  of 
2,000  inhabitants,  by  1900  this  figure  had  reached  25,000,  and  to-day  it  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  100,000. 

In  appearance  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  typical  sunny  Argentina  city  with  wide 
well-paved  streets,  the  inevitable  plaza  and  the  equally  inevitable  municipal 
theatre,  excellent  public  buildings,  a  good  tram  service,  branches  of  all  the 
more  important  banks,  and  shops  which  bear  comparison  with  many  in  the 
Calle  Florida  of  Buenos  Aires.  Except  during  the  export  season  it  appears 
sleepy  and  inactive,  but  from  January  to  March  it  takes  on  the  tremendous 
energy  demanded  by  the  wheat  shipments. 
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THE   PRESENT   IMPORT.VNCE   OP   BAHIA  BLANCA 

The  present  iniportanec  of  B;ilii:i  Bhmca  is  chiefly  as  an  outlet  for  the 
productive  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  southern  Buenos  Aires,  Pampa, 
Xeuciuen  ami  northern  Patagonia.  The  original  port  and  railway  development 
was  ilesigned  to  relieve  Buenos  Aires  which,  as  the  single  port  of  Argentina, 
had  become  congested  during  the  wheat  and  wool  export  seasons.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  sliow  that  in  the  first  instance  all  railways  led  to  Buenos  Aires, 
but  that  more  recent  developments  have  tended  to  divert  the  exports  of  the 
southern  territories  to  Bahia  Blanca,  which  now  finds  itself  served  by  the 
Mendoza  lino  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  the  Neuquin  line  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway,  and  the  new  line  of  the  Pacific 
which  joins  the  Goveriunent  line  of  Rio  Negro  at  San  Antonio.  Thus  the 
entire  productive  area  of  Argentina  has  direct  service  to  Bahia  Blanca. 

As  will  presently  be  seen,  this  development  is  being  carried  further,  and 
evcntuall}^  Bahia  Blanca  is  likely  to  become  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.  This  is  the  result  for  which  not  only  the  railways  but 
the  exceedingly  important  agricultural  interests  of  central  and  southern  Argen- 
tina are  striving,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  Bahia  Blanca  economically  inde- 
pendent of  Buenos  Aires  to  an  extent  hitherto  deemed  im_possible.  With 
admirable  port  facilities  and  a  growing  population,  the  centre  of  a  rich  and 
increasingly  important  agricultural  district,  Bahia  Blanca  should  be  self- 
sustaining  to  a  very  great  degree,  doing  its  own  trade  without  the  medium  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  importing  its  o^Wn  requirements  direct. 

Up  to  now,  the  territory  adjacent  to  Bahia  Blanca  has  been  largely  agri- 
cultural and  comprises  some  of  the  most  important  sources  of  Argentine  wheat, 
wool  and  hides.  When  export  in  these  commodities  reached  imj)ortant  propor- 
tions, the  famous  port  of  Ingeniero  White— so-called  after  the  British  engineer 
who  planned  it — was  built  about  three  miles  from  the  city  itself.  Subsequently 
the  smaller  docks  at  Puerto  Mitre  were  erected  by  French  capital.  The  Puerto 
Militar,  situated  at  a  distance  of  12  kilometres  from  the  city,  is  as  its  name 
implies  a  government  base  and  is  closed  to  general  traffic.  Recently  the  Pacific 
Railway  concluded,  at  a  cost  of  some  £10,000,000,  the  construction  of  the 
important  new  dock  works  of  Puerto  Galvan.  This  port  has  accommodation 
for  twelve  ocean-going  steamers  w^ith  a  draught  of  some  30  feet,  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  electrically-operated  plant  for  handling  cargoes,  with  grain  eleva- 
tors capable  of  handling  20,000  tons  of  wheat  per  day,  and  with  electric  cranes 
for  handling  coal  imports.  In  addition  there  are  full  facilities  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  cattle,  a  flour  mill  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  and  some  thirty 
miles  of  goods  sidings.  About  100  yards  from  the  wharves,  oil  storage  with  a 
capacity  of  38,000  tons  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to 
ocean  vessels.  While  this  constructional  work  was  undertaken  and  completed 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  the  port  has  recently  been  acquired 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  in  connection  with  the  change  of 
o^Tiership  of  certain  branch  lines.  Other  public  works  recently  completed  or  in 
present  construction  include  the  erection  of  a  number  of  municipal  buildings, 
subsidiary  railway  lines  between  the  town  and  the  various  ports,  and  an  exten- 
sive drainage  scheme. 

BAHIA  AS  EXPORT  CENTRE 

As  the  shipping  port  of  an  agricultural  district,  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  seasonable 
city,  the  affairs  of  which  come  to  flood  when  the  grain  reaches  the  elevators,  in 
a  manner  familiar  to  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces.  Crops  are  sold  in  advance 
to  the  consignment  houses,  or  consignatarios,  who  finance  the  farmer  during  the 
months  preceding  the  harvest. 
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By  December  the  early  oats  are  reaching  the  elevators  and  by  January 
export  is  in  full  swing.  In  1914  the  quantity  exported  in  the  aggregate  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  maize,  and  wool,  linseed,  rye,  bran,  pollard,  and  flour,  was  498,522 
long  tons,  and  in  1921,  915,503  metric  tons.  Wheat  was  exported  in  the  latter 
year  to  the  extent  of  527,945  metric  tons;  oats,  277,823  tons;  barley,  36,112 
tons;  maize,  34,776  tons;  and  wool,  21,161  tons.  These  are  the  main  exports  of 
Bahia  Blanca,  but  minor  quantities  of  hay,  canarj^  seed,  tallow,  bristles,  hides 
and  sheep  skins  are  also  exported.  Butter  is  an  important  item,  and  in  1919 
reached  the  considerable  total  of  3,869,610  kilogrammes. 


WOOL 

While  the  export  of  wool  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected,  Bahia  Blanca 
is  the  distributing  centre  for  the  chief  producing  districts  of  the  Republic, 
namely  Southern  Pampa  and  Patagonia.  The  Victoria  Wool  Market,  with  a 
floor  area  of  484,000  square  feet  and  a  normal  storage  capacity  of  over  50,000 
tons,  has  on  occasion  been  forced  to  handle  as  much  as  12,000,000  kilos  of 
wool  at  one  time.  The  wool  is  brought  in  from  the  estancias  in  bundles  of  50 
to  100  kilos,  roughly  classified  and  sold  to  the  consignatario,  who  ships  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  Buenos  Aires  for  reclassification,  auction  and  export,  either 
in  grease  or  scoured  and  carbonized. 

OIL 

Mucli  attention  is  i\t  prcsr;it  Ijeing  given  to  the  recently  discovered  oil  fields 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Bahia  and  in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen.  The 
exploitation  of  these  oil  fields  is  a  most  important  prospect  for  the  city.  Very 
extensive  Government  and  private  work  is  being  carried  out,  but  to  date  without 
any  striking  results.  But  even  a  fraction  of  the  yield  which  is  considered  a 
reasonable  estimate  will  do  much  towards  the  development  and  expansion  of 
Bahia  Blanca  and  the  smaller  towns  near  Patagones  and  Neuquen.  The  pro- 
duction of  oil  in  paying  quantities  would  secure  for  Bahia  Blanca  a  most  enviable 
position  by  the  attraction  of  capital,  the  augmentation  of  adjacent  population, 
and  the  increase  of  its  export  trade. 

IMPORTS 

While  the  statistics  given  below  show  a  considerable  volume  of  imports,  they 
are  largely  accounted  for  by  material  imported  by  the  railways  and  by  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  harbour  construction,  and  do  not  represent  goods  for  trade 
purposes.  There  are  some  dozen  or  fifteen  established  importers  in  Bahia  Blanca, 
all  but  three  being  branches  of  Buenos  Aires  houses.  Thus  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  trade  are  almost  entirely  entered  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
reshipped  b^^  rail  as  and  when  the  Bahia  market  requires. 

Although  this  situation  is  in  some  measure  explained  by  the  prior  estab- 
lishment of  the  Buenos  Aires  trading  houses,  it  is  also  due  to  disadvantages  in 
direct  shipping.  Few  steamship  lines  operate  more  than  spasmodic  and  casual 
service  to  Bahia,  and  many  charge  a  freight  rate  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  that 
to  Buenos  Aires,  despite  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  facilities  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion the  ports  of  Bahia  Blanca  are  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  port  dues  are  considerably  lower.  But  this  condition  will  certainly 
remain  until  the  import  demand  of  the  city  increases  to  a  constant  level  which 
will  warrant  definite  steamship  services  and  the  establishment  of  purely  local 
trading  houses. 
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Value  of  Imports  info  Hahia  Blanca,  L914,  1020,  and  1921,  in  Argentine 

Gold  Pesos 

'mial  impUim-nls  niiil  ninohiiuMy  

i;  mnterinl  

•  ,  dyoa,  paints,  i   

ixml  chcniicaLs  . .   

1  .V  ril-al  mntiTinl  

Food  prodiirts  

C'lt'iu'ial  nmnufncturos  

IrxHX  and  its  innnufnclurcs  

1  oather  soods  

l.Minber  nnd  its  pl-oducts  

Oil,  mineral  

Paper  and  its  products  

Railway  material  

Slono.  pottcr>',  glassware  and  cluna  

Textiles  

Tobacco  and  its  manufactured  
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1921 

128,020 

18,663 

88,649 

81,-131 

4,322 

5,892 

12,. '548 

662,773 

341,245 

C,941 

14,300 

11,621 

174,276 

58,678 

56,798 

242,386 

20,615 

54,477 

12,031 

30,431 

59,025 

12,400 

11,033 

9,962 

23,718 

783,369 

795,724 

7,204 

2,294 

433 

23,836 

11,892 

9,569 

200,693 

1,154,693 

1,223,965 

34,406 

3,120 

7,063 

523,537 

35,561 

14,845 

8,623 

4,509 

10,014 

104,710 

12,990 

6,468 

93,076 

6,123 

11,842 

FI'TITIE  DEVELOPMENTS  AS  AN   IMPORT  MARKET 

The  primary  need  of  Baliia  Blanca  is  population,  not  only  in  the  city 
itself  but  in  the  adjacent  "  camp."  Until  such  time  it  must  remain  economic- 
ally dependent  upon  Buenos  Aires,  and  its  import  requirements  will  continue 
to  be  filled  by  the  trading  houses  of  that  city. 

The  present  position  of  the  small  farmer  of  south  Argentina  is,  as  a  buyer, 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  State  aid  either  in  respect  of  seed  or  machinery  is 
unknown  as  it  is  efTected  in  Canada,  and  the  farmer  must  depend  wholly  upon 
the  result  of  his  crops,  against  which  the  consignatarios  or  other  exporting 
interests  may  choose  to  finance  him  as  and  at  what  rates  they  see  fit.  In 
respect  of  his  purchases  of  seed  or  equipment  no  protective  measures  such  as 
the  Canadian  "  Farm  Implements  Acts  "  exist,  and  the  Argentine  farmer  with 
no  gi'cat  capital  at  his  disposal  buys  his  machinery  under  very  drastic  legisla- 
tion popularly  known  as  the  "  Prenda  Agraria  " ;  this  is  a  law  by  which  the 
vendor  or  lender  secures  a  prior  lien  on  crops,  cattle,  and  machinery  upon 
which' seizure  may  be  made  within  forty-eight  hours  if  the  debt  is  not  met  at 
maturity.  The  chief  disability  of  the  sj^stem  is  that  at  present  the  consigna- 
tarios and  importing  houses  operate  independently,  with  a  resultant  confusion 
of  interests  in  respect  of  security.  The  first  market  development  then  is  likely 
to  be  the  establishment  of  combined  trading  and  consignment  houses,  whicii 
backed  by  adequate  capital,  would  finance  the  wool  and  wheat  exports  and  at 
the  same  time  import  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  community,  to  which 
the  goods  would  he  sold  against  the  credits  established  by  prospective  produc- 
tion.   No  such  organization  exists  at  present. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  both  by  the  logical  expansion  of  its  present 
position,  and  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Government,  the  railways  and  the 
municipality,  Bahia  Blanca  is  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  at  no  distant  date 
a  market  of  considerable  importance.  Its  future  is  limited  only  by  the  future 
.of  Argentina  itself.  Buenos  Aires  is  over-populated  and  over-congested,  and 
the  tendency  is  already  towards  decentralization.  No  country  can  long  remain 
dependent  on  one  city  and  one  source  of  supply.  Such  a  condition  can  only 
obtain  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  and  in  prospect  Bahia  is 
inevitably  the  next  centre  to  assume  importance  as  a  market.  Those  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  are  concerned  with  the  trade  of  South  America  will  do  well 
to  watch  attentively  the  trend  of  development  in  Bahia  Blanca  as  the  coming 
market  of  southern  Argentina. 
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TARIFF    CHANGES   AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Postponed  Australian  Customs  Duties 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  27,  1922. — The  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Customs  has  anounced  that  the  operation  of  the  deferred  duties  imposed  on 

the  undermentioned  Tariff  items  has  been  postponed  until  the  date  specified 
opposite  each  item: — 

Tariff  Item  Date 

Item  136  (F)      Iron  and  steel  hoop.  March  30,  1923 

Item  147             Iron  and  steel,  viz.— plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned.  March  30,  1923 

Item  152  (A)      Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except  riveted,  cast,  close- jointed  or  March  30,  1923 

cycle  tubes  or  pipes)  not  more  than  3  inches  internal  diameter; 

iron  and   steel   boiler  tubes. 

Item  168  (B)      Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in  March  30,  1923 

the  household — (1)   machine  heads,  whether  imported  separately 

or  forming  part  of  the  complete  machine,  including  accessories 

except  wrenches  and  oil  cans. 

Rem  181  (B)      (2)  Cables,  telegraph  and  telephone,  paper  insulated,  lead  covered.  March  30,  1923 

Item  194  (D)      Chain,  n.e.i.  not  made  up  hito  serviceable  articles.  March  30,  1923 

Item  197  (B)      Cutlery,  spoons  and  forks  n.e.i.  and  knife  sharpeners.  March  30,  1923 

Item  279  (A)      Citric  acid.  March  30,  1923 

Item  397  (A)      Cartridges,  n.e.i.  July  1,  1923 

item  397  (D)      Powder,  sporting;  wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.;  caps,  percussion;  cart-  July  1,  1923 

ridges  for  military  purposes;  detonators;  cartridge  cases,  empty, 

capped  or  uncapped ;   fuse  cotton ;   mining  fuses,  electrical. 

Item  358  (A)      Aeroplanes.  June  30,  1923. 

Item  388             Metal  cordage  (excepting  aluminium).  June  30,  1923. 

DUTY  ON   WOOLEN  YARN 

It  has  been  decided  to  give  effect  to  the  duty  imposed  in  the  tariff  on 
woollen  yarn  as  from  January  1,  1923  (Item  No.  392),  as  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Board  indicated  that  Australian  yarn  manufacturers  are  now  able  to 
@ope  with  requirements,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  large  importations 
of  yarns  have  ben  made  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  duty  coming  into  operation. 
From  the  date  mentioned  the  duty  on  woollen  yarn  will  therefore  be  10  per  cent 
on  British  and  20  per  cent  on  all  other  as  against  the  hitherto  free  entry  of 
British  and  10  per  cent  on  all  other  manufactures. 

Revised  Import  Tariff  of  British  Guiana 
Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  January  11,  1923. — The  new  Customs  Tariff  Ordinance  of  British 
Guiana,  which  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  that  colony  on  December 
23,  1922,  is  effective  from  December  4,  1922,  to  December  31,  1923. 

The  customs  rates  on  imports  under  ad  valorem  show  an  advance  from  10 
per  cent  preferential  and  20  per  cent  general  to  16f  per  cent  and  33-^-  per  cent 
respectively  on  all  articles  not  particularly  rated,  and  in  addition,  the  50  per  cent 
surtax  of  the  previous  year  was  again  imposed. 

Under  specific  duties,  changes  appear  in  a  few  items  in  the  tariff,  as  fol- 
lowi:  — 

Tariff,  1922  Tariff,  1923 

Articles  Preferential  General 

Rice  100  lbs   $0.25  $0.50 

Milk,  condensed,  containing  not  less  than  10       (On  the  free  list) 

per  cent  butter  fat,  48  lbs  

Milk,  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  butter 

fat,  48  lbs  

Petrol,  per  gal   $0.05  $0.10 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  per  lb   2.50  5.00 

Other  sorts,  per  lb   1.75  3.50 


Preferential 

General 

$0.50 

$1.00 

Free 

0.48 

14.80 

$9.60 

0.10 

0.20 

1.50 

3.00 

1.20 

2.4« 
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The  surtax  of  2o  y>vy  cont.  in  force  last  year,  in  addition  to  the  duties  shown 
in  the  specific  schedule,  is  retained  on  all  articles,  except  spirits  and  strong 
waters,  tobarro  and  wines,  on  which  the  surtax  is  15  per  cent. 

In  the  free  list  arc  now  included  cattle — bulls,  cows  and  calves — imported 
for  the  purpose  of  stocking-  ranches  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  materials 
used  locally  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 

Customs  Duly  on  Condensed  Milk  in  British  Guiana 

Mr.  K.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  reports  imder  date  January  6,  1923,  that  a  customs  duty  has  been 
imposed  on  condensed  milk  imported  into  British  Guiana.  Previously  all  milk 
of  tliis  kind,  condensed  and  powdered,  was  admitted  duty  free.  The  attention 
of  the  (tovernment  was  called  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  milk  imported  into 
the  colony  was  absolutely  unsuitcd  for  feeding  children,  having  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  butter  fat;  and  as  a  result  of  these  representations,  the  Government 
passed  a  new  ordinance  continuing  condensed  milk,  containing  10  per  cent  or 
over  of  butter  fat,  on  the  free  list  when  of  British  origin,  and  when  of  foreign, 
duty  at  the  rate  of  48  cents  per  case.  Milk,  however,  containing  under  ten  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  requires  to  pay  $4.80  per  case  when  British,  and  $9.60  when 
foreign,  plus  the  surtax  on  each  rate. 

Tax  on  Commercial  Travellers  in  British  Guiana 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  writes  under  date  January  6,  1923,  that  a  tax  is  now  imposed  on 
commercial  travellers  visiting  the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  They  are  now 
required  to  register  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Commissary  and  take  out  a  license, 
for  which  the  fee  is  $48,  good  for  one  year.  The  term  commercial  traveller  " 
includes  any  person  who  for  himself  or  for  another  solicits  orders  and  effects 
sales  by  samples. 

United  States  Imposes  Duty  on  Logs  Cut  from  New  Brunswick 

Crown  Lands 

Mr.  INI.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs,  has  forwarded  copy  of  a  notice  sent  under  date  of 
January  16  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to  Collectors  of  Cus- 
toms, reading  as  follows: — 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  a 
copy  of  the  Act  1,  George  V.,  1911,  Chapter  X,  and  Amendments,  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  Schedule  "A",  of  which  contains  the  following  provision: — 

'  1.  Every  timber  license  or  permit  conferring  authority  to  cut  spruce 
or  other  soft  wood,  trees  or  timber,  not  being  pine,  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing pulp  or  paper  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown  shall  con- 
tain and  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  all  such  timber  cut  under  the 
authority  or  permission  of  such  license  or  permit,  shall  be  manufactured 
in  Canada,  that  is  to  say,  into  merchantable  pulp  and  paper,  or  into  sawn 
lumber,  Vv'oodenware  utensils  or  other  articles  of  commerce  or  merchan- 
dise.' 

"  The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  provision  constitutes  a 
restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  Western  hemlock, 
cut  from  the  ungranted  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
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Collectors  are,  therefore,  hereby  instructed  to  assess  duty  under  paragraph-  401 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  on  such  logs  when  imported  from  that  province  until 
otherwise  advised. 

The  Department  is  satisfied  that  at  no  time  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  taking  effect  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  and  at  no 
time  since  then  has  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  maintained  any  embargo, 
prohibition  or  other  restriction  upon  the  exportation  of  logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar, 
or  Western  hemlock,  cut  from  the  private  lands  in  that  province.  Collectors  are, 
therefore,  hereby  instructed  to  admit  such  logs  free  of  duty  under  the  proviso  of 
paragraph  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  until  otherwise  advised. 

"  Collectors  shall  require  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  shall  satisfy 
them  whether  logs  imported  from  New  Brunswick  were  cut  from  ungranted 
Crown  lands  or  from  private  lands,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Department  for 
instructions  any  case  in  which  they  may  be  in  doubt." 

Section  401  of  the  United  States  tariff  quoted  above  reads: — 

Logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  Western  hemlock,  $1  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure:  Provided,  That  any  such  class  of  logs  cut  from  any  particular  class  of 
lands  shall  be  exempt  from  such  duty  if  imported  from  any  country,  dependency, 
province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  which  has,  at  no  time  during  the 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their  importation  into  the  United  States, 
maintained  any  embargo,  prohibition,  or  other  restriction  (whether  by  law, 
order,  regulation,  contractual  relation  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  upon 
the  exportation  of  such  class  of  logs  from,  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or 
other  subdivision  of  government,  if  cut  from  such  class  of  lands," 


Proposed   Modification   of   the   Argesitiiie   Import  Tariff 

Assistant  Tr.\de  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  January  4,  1923.— In  his  message  to  Congress  delivered  in 
December  last,  Dr.  Alvear,  President  of  the  Republic,  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  desirability  of  altering  the  Argentine  tariff,  pointing  out  the  necessity 
for  securing  increased  revenue.  The  present  tariff  became  operative  in  1905,  since 
when  it  has  never  been  subjected  to  any  great  change.  The  principle  on  which 
it  is  based  is  that  of  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  Government  valuation  of  imports 
for  the  purpose  of  assesment,  and  it  is  now  pointed  out  that  the  increases  in 
<3ommodity  prices  since  1905  have  greatly  reduced  in  effect  the  ad  valorem 
revenue,  in  spite  of  additional  surtaxes,  etc.,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
imposed. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
manent Board  of  Appraiscm.ent  to  formulate  a  new  tariff  based  on  revised 
commodity  values  and  to  add  to  the  existing  3,700  items  some  1,500  commodi- 
ties at  present  unlisted.  As,  however,  this  procedure  would  entail  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  as  the  necessity  for  additional  revenue  is  immediate,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  enact  a  temporary  measure  to  become  operative  at  once.  The  first 
proposal  was  that,  pending  the  establishment  of  the  new  tariff,  customs  clear- 
ances should  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  declared  values  vouched  for  on  invoices 
signed  by  Argentine  consuls,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  practised  by  the  United 
States.  On  account  of  strong  opposition  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Argentina  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  this  idea  is  likely  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  plan  of  adding  a  further  temporary  surtax  (probably  50  per  cent)  to 
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the  present  scale  of  fixed  values  has  been  sup;gcsted  as  a  more  desirable  alterna- 
tive. At  the  time  of  writing  it  seems  probable  that  this  latter  plan  will  be 
adopted. 

Of  recent  years  changes  in  tlie  Argentine  tariff  have  been  many  times 
fornuilated.  but  have  always  failed  to  materialize.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  radical  increase  is  assured. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  the  Joint  Committee  referred  to  above  has 
petitioned  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  allow  it  to  participate  in  the  study  of  the 
final  projected  tariff  amendment.  It  is  probable  that  with  certain  reservations 
this  request  will  be  acceded  to. 

Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  at  once  advised  when  any  definite  change 
is  effected.  No  deviation  from  the  present  non-preferential  character  of  the 
tariff  is  in  contemplation,  and  Canada  will  remain  as  heretofore  on  an  equality 
with  other  countries. 

Brazilian  Duties  to  be  Payable  60  per  Cent  in  Gold 

^lajor  E.  L.  JNIcColl,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Hio  do 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  under  date  of  January  8,  writes:  "  I  wish  to  advise  that  on  and 
after  March  31  customs  duties  will  be  collected  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  gold 
and  40  per  cent  paper.   The  present  rate  is  55  per  cent  and  45  per  cent." 

Italian  Duty  on  Wheat  Flour:  A  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  980,  January  13,  1923,  page  70,  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  wheat  flour 
imported  into  Italy  had  ben  reduced  from  115  to  47  gold  lire  per  metric  ton, 
Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke  has  written  that  while  47  gold  lire  was 
the  rate  first  quoted  in  an  official  statement  in  the  Italian  press,  this  has  been 
corrected  officially  to  read  ''40  gold  lire  per  metric  ton". 

South  African  Customs  Investigation  Officer  in  United  States 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  under 
date  of  January  24,  advises  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  appointed  Mr.  James  Moffatt  as  Special  Customs  Investigation  Officer  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Moffatt  has  arrived  and  may  be  addressed  in  care  of 
the  British  Consulate  General,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Customs  Officials  from  New  Zealand  in  United  States 

Under  date  of  January  24,  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  New  York,  writes  that  a  New  Zealand  customs  official  has  arrived  in 
the  United  States  and  will  open  an  office  in  New  York  in  due  course. 

GOODS  SENT  TO  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA  BY  POST 

H.M.  Minister  at  Prague  reports  that  goods  sent  to  Czecho-Slovakia  by 
parcels  post  do  not  now  require  to  be  accompanied  by  import  licenses  at  the 
time  of  despatch.  In  the  case  of  parcels  weighing  not  more  than  1  kilogramme 
no  import  license  is  required  by  the  addressee,  but  in  the  case  of  parcels  exceed- 
ing that  weight  the  addressee  must,  on  arrival  of  the  parcel  in  Czecho-Slovakia, 
obtain  the  license  before  he  can  obtain  delivery  of  the  parcel. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  tht 
above  countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New 
York,  unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of  February  : — 

For  Via  February 

Antigua  New  York  13,  15,  17. 

Argentina  New  York  10,  15,  17,  24. 

Bahamas  New  York  2,  8,  9,  16,  23. 

Barbados  New  York  15,  17. 

Bermuda  New  York  7,  10,  14,  17,  24, 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  5,  8,  15,  21,  22,  24,  and  every 

Wednesday. 

Brazil,  North  New  York  10,  15,  17,  20,  25. 

Brazil,  South  New  York  10,  15,  17,  20,  25. 

British  Guiana  New  York  6,  15,  17,  24. 

Colombia  New  York  5,  8,  9,  15,  21,  22,  23,  24,  ami  every 

Wednesday. 

Costa  Rica  New  York  Every  Saturday. 

Curacao  New  York  10,  17,  24. 

Dominica  New  York  10,  14,  17,  24,  28. 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  6,  15,  17,  24. 

French  Guiana  New  York  6,  15,  17,  24. 

Haiti  New  York  5,  9,  15,  18,  20,  23,  24. 

Jamaica  New  York  10,  16,  24,  and  every  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

Martinique  New  York  15,  17. 

Nicaragua  New  York  Every  Wednesday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  5,  8,  15,  21,  22,  24,  and  every 

"Wednesday. 

Paraguay  T^.  New  York  15,  17,  24. 

Peru  New  York  5,  8,  15,  21,  22,  24,  and  every 

Wednesday. 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday. 

falvador  New  York  5,  8,  15,  22,  24,  and  every 

"Wednesday. 

it.  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  15,  17. 

Trinidad  New  York  G,  7,  15,  28. 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Republic  New  York  10,  14,  16,  24,  28. 

Uruguay  New  York  10,  15,  17,  24. 

Venezuela  New  York  8,  10,  15,  17,  23,  24. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal''  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  j^ear. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  fonns  aiul  specifu-ations  lun'c  been  received  from  Mr. 
U.  H.  lloss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  ]\Ielbourne,  for  equipment  and 
material  required  by  the  Victorian  Railway  Department,  Melbourne;  the 
Commonwealth  Postmaster  General's  Department,  Melbourne;  and  the  Metro- 
])olitan  AN'ater  Supply  and  Sewerai2;e  Board,  ]>risbanc,  Australia. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  De})artmcnt  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
(Htawa  (refer  to  file  Kos.  17290,  26502). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia; the  Deput}'  Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and  the  Secre- 
tary. Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Board,  Brisbane,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  arc  briefl}^  outlined  thus: — 


VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 


No.  Dale  ot 

Mar.  7.  1923 


3576S 
3.5772 
35773 
3.5793 


Mar.  28,  1923 
Mar.  28.  1923 
Apr.  4,  1023 


Particulars 

Su!!i"ly  £vnd  delivcrj'  of  one  Combination  Turret   Latlie  and   one  set  of  Tool 

Equipment  for  san.o,        s, lecificd. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  iv..)  s  ts  of  Three-phase  Alternating-Current  Induetkm 

Motors,  complete  \\i;h  .'^larling  nvinaratus  and  accessories,  as  specified. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  one  set  of  20  Brake  Horse-Power  440-VoIt  Continuous - 

Current  Compound  Motor,  startuis  apparatus  and  accessories,  as  specified. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  one  Electric  Hoist,  as  specified. 


POSTMASTER   GENERAL  S  DEPARTMENT 

V.  110         Feb.  20.  1923  Supply  and      '          ..f  39;^  tons  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

V.  Ill  Feb.  20,  1923  Supply  ai.'i  r,f  9  tons  of  Ammonium  Chloride,  as  specified. 

Vic.  102       Apr.  10,  1923        Supply  and     -  m  approximately  1,900  tons  of  hard  and  soft  drawa  copper 

wire,  as  specified. 

104  Apr.  17,  1923  Supply  and  ds-livery  of  approximately  1,460  miles  of  covered  wires,  as  speeified. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE  BOARD,  BRISBANE 

34.22  June  26,  1923  Supply,  delivery,  erection  and  setting  to  work  of  additional  pumping  plant  •o«i- 

plete  with  all  accessories  at  Mt.  Ciosliy  pumping  station,  noor  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 


New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Bcddoe,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Commercial  Intellijjence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department, 
Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  28494).  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications. 

No.  Date  of  closing  .  Particulars 

S.Af.  March  6,  1923.  Mangahao  Pcwcr  Schejne — Section  72—260  miles  of  aluminium  steel  co«- 

1.56  ductors,  which  shall  comply  with  the  following  details  with  a  tolerance 

of  2  per  cent:  overall  diameter,  0.501  in.;  maximum  resistance  per  mile 
at  60°  F.,  0.55  o.h.m. ;  weight  per  n;i!o,  1.227  lbs.;  breaking  strengtk 
in  tension,  6,660  lbs. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  30,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  30,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  23  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

\S'(  <  k  LTidiiig   Week  ending 


Jan.  23, 

Jan.  30, 

Parity 

1923. 

1923. 

Britain  

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4 . 7038 

$4.6886 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0658 

.0611 

Italy  

1^ 

.193 

.0482 

.0480 

1* 

.402 

.3994 

.3984 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0585 

.0543 

 Pes. 

1* 

.193 

.1580 

.1574 

 Esc. 

1.' 

1.08 

.0479 

.0480 

 Fr. 

1^ 

.193 

.1883 

.1886 

 Mk. 

j' 

.238 

.000052 

,000022 

 Dr. 

j' 

.193 

.0131 

.0131 

 Kr. 

1* 

.268 

.1885 

.  1884 

l' 

.268 

.2713 

.2705 

1. 

.268 

.1969 

.1936 

1. 

.498 

.4931 

.4888 

 R. 

2s. 

.3341 

.3309 

 $ 

$1.00 

1.0096 

1.0106 

 $ 

.498 

.4967 

.4964 

.424 

.3761 

.3739 

.324 

.1161 

.1157 

 Lei 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.7150 

4.6943 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

.9838-. 9863 

.9796 -.9822 

1. 

 % 

1. 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

 $ 

1. 

.708  .7408 

.7364 

.402 

.3937 

.3941 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 

.567 

,5553 

.5558 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  v/ith  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary^s 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montre.^l, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Assocl\tion,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1185.  Flour,  Oats,  Oilmeal. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  commission  mer- 
chants in  Barbados  in  good  standing  desire  to  obtain  a  connection  for  flour,  oats,  and  oil- 
meal. 

1186.  Oats  and  Oilmeal. — A  commission  firm  of  some  years'  standing  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  British  Guiana,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oats  and 
oilmeal  who  is  not  at  present  represented  in  Demerara,  preferably  a  Montreal  firm. 

1187.  Wheat.— A  Genoa  firm  importing  wheat  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
shippers. 
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IISS.  Wheat. — An  Italian  linn  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  leading  Canadian  producert 
•f  wheat. 

1189.  WiiKAT. — A  firm  in  Florence  inquires  for  Canadian  wheat. 

1190.  WiiR\T  .\ND  Oats. — An  Italian  firm  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadiau 
•xporters  of  wheat. 

1191.  \Viin\T,  Haui.iiY,  Ryk,  and  Oilskkds. — A  house  of  commission  agents  at  Genoa  is 
anxious  to  receive  olTers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1192.  Wiin\T. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 
119:>.  Whh\t,  Ryk,  and  0.\ts. — A  firm  in  Genoa  is  desirous  to  secure  wheat,  rye,  and 

oats  from  Canada. 

1194.  WiiKAT,  Barley,  and  Fodder. — A  Genoa  company  is  prepared  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  wheat,  barley,  and  fodder. 

1195.  Canned  Tomatoes. — A  Lomlon  merchant  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  packers  of 
tanned  tomatoes  seeking  business  in  Great  Britain. 

119G.  Canned  Salmon,  Crabs,  and  Crayi-^ish. — A  merchant  house  in  Nantes  eeek  the 
representation  of  Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon,  crabs,  and  crayfish,  seeking  business 
in  France. 

1197.  Packing  House  Products. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Barbados  would 
like  to. secure  the  agency  for  packing  house  products,  including  a  full  range  of  pickled  goods 
And,  if  poscsible,  oleomargarine. 

119S.  Canned  and  Salted  Salmon. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  in  good  etandin^j, 
wishes  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  canned  and  salted  salmon. 

Miscellaneous 

1199.  Hardware,  Wires,  Machinery,  etc. — A  Dutch  firm  are  desirous  of  importing  hard- 
ware, wires  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  machinery,  laundry  machinery,  tools. 

1200.  Agricultural  Implements  and  Hardware. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural 
implements,  also  hardware — including  pipings,  etc. — and  cutlery — forks,  spoons,  and  knives. 

1201.  Chairs. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  to  obtain  a  Canadian 
agency  for  cheap  chairs,  including  upright,  in  caned  and  wooden  bottoms,  and  also  cane- 
seated  rockers. 

1202.  Chairs  and  Rockers. — A  commercial  agent  of  long  standing  with  head  office  in 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desires  to  obtain  an  agency  for  chairs  and  rockers,  the  former  with 
both  cane  and  wooden  seats. 

1203.  Leather. — A  Swedish  concern  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  patent  kid  and  patent  sides. 

1204.  Paper  and  Paper  Bags. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  desires  a  Canadian 
agency  for  wrapping  paper  in  rolls  and  also  paper  bags. 

1205.  Printing,  News,  and  Writing  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Melbourne  would  like  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paper,  printing,  news,  writing,  wrapping,  and  other  coated 
papers,  boards,  kraft,  etc.;  also  a  lead  pencil  of  Canadian  manufacture,  similar  to  the  "Pals  ' 
Eversharp  pencil  of  United  States  manufacture. 

1206.  Wheat,  Metals,  and  Coal. — A  company  in  Genoa,  with  branch  office  in  Milan 
and  Venice,  carrying  on  business  in  wheat,  metals,  and  coal,  would  be  glad  to  do  business 
with  Canada. 

1207.  Rail\vay  and  Tramway  Material. — A  firm  in  Melbourne  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  railway  and  tramway  material  of  all  kinds;  electrical  supplies  for 
Government  telephone  and  telegraph  departments  such  as  cables,  telephones  and  acces- 
sories; excavating  plant,  steam  shovels,  wagons,  etc.,  for  quarrying  and  other  purposes. 

1208.  Porcelain  Insul.ators. — A  firm  in  Melbourne  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  porcelain  insulators  of  the  following  volts:  2,300,  5,000,  10,000,  20,000,  33,000; 
and  low  tension  insulators  of  440  volts. 

1209.  Colours  in  Tubes  for  Painters,  Varnishes,  and  Boiled  Oil. — A  Milan  firm  are 
anxious  to  deal  with  Canadian  shippers. 

1210.  Straw  Brooms. — A  long-established  commission  agent  in  Barbados  desires  to  have 
a  Canadian  connection  for  straw  brooms. 

1211.  Cig.\rette  Machines. — A  trader  in  Barbados  who  has  been  doing  business  for 
about  fifteen  years  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  cigarette-making  machine  manufae- 
turers  with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  machine  for  cash. 

1212.  Light  Automobiles. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
would  like  to  obtain  an  agency  for  a  light  and  cheap  make  of  automobile  which  could  be 
txported  for  about  $800  f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 
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1213.  Pulp  Board  Suitable  for  Making  Milk  Bottle  Discs. — A  London  firm  who  are 
about  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  discs  for  milk  bottles  would  be  glad  to 
hear,  either  direct  of  through  their  Canadian  agents,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp 
board  able  to  supply  this  in  5-  to  10-ton  lots.   Reels  not  to  be  more  than  30  cm.  wide. 

1214.  Paper  Cartons. — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadiaa 
•exporters  of  paper  cartons.   Sample  on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1215.  Spruce. — A  London  company  who  have  an  inquiry  from  Australia  for  Canadian 
spruce  suitable  for  making  up  into  packing  cases  invite  offers  from  Canadian  suppliers. 

1216.  Boots  and  Shoes,  Agricultural  Implements,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  indent  mer- 
chants, who  purchase  upon  behalf  of  branches  and  customers  in  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
are  prepared  to  consider  Canadian  offers  of  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural  implements, 
•hemicals  (heavy),  clothing,  furniture,  glassware,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  kitchenware, 
paper  and  textiles,  when  required. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.   The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  London. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  7; 
Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd  , 
Feb.  15;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  21;  Rapidan,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  15; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9;  Marburn,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16;  Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Methven,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Gracia,  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  10;  Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchani 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16  (via  Liverpool) ; 
Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  22;  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Cabotia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28;  Meta- 
gama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  6;  Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
Feb.  23. 

To  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Feb.  10. 
To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  25. 
To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  AvoNMOUTH. — Methven,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Concordia, 
Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  22;  Cabotia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Antwerp. — Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20. 
To  Rotterdam  and  London. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 
To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  17. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10;  Hastings 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  3. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  21. 
To  South  Africa. — New  Mexico,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Houston  Lin<^, 
Feb.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  12;  Canada,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Feb.  25;  Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  26. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Mar(A  9. 
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To  RERMrDA,  B\i;hados,  Tkinioai)  and  Dkmeuaha.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'s 
ships,  Feb.  2,  ami  every  fortnig;ht  thciearLer. 

To  Baijuauos.  Ti(iNii)Ai).  AND  Demkuaua. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marino,  Feb.  10. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba).  Kingston,  Moxtego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  B.\y  (Jamaica).— Anda- 
lusia, Piikford  &  Black,  Fob.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Beumuua),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belizu 
(Britisu  Uonduras).— Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8 

To  Guantanamo,  Santugo  (Cuba),  and  Kingston,  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford  & 
Black.  Feb.  14. 

To  AusTiuLiA  AND  New  Zealand.— Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  TIoNOLUiAT,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kode,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — ^Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka,  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Fob.  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  28. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  17. 

To  Austr.\laslan  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 

12. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Dramatist,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  late  February. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  about  Feb.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Darien,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  14;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  27. 

To  Mexico,  Centr.al  America,  Colombia  and  Ecuador.— Sinaloa,  Latin-America  Line, 
Feb.  6. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Copenh.\gen. — Peru,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early  February; 
Siam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  late  February. 


NATIVE-USED  TOOLS   IN   BRITISH   EAST  AFRICA 

Such  tools  as  axes,  hoes,  mattocks,  machetes,  picks,  and  cane  knives  have 
a  wide  sale  in  East  Africa,  says  the  United  States  Co7nmerce  Reports.  The 
native  does  all  his  farming  with  hoes  and  machetes.  During  1921  the  value  of 
agricultural  implements  and  small  tools  imported  was  £205,937,  and  68  per  cent 
of  this  amount  represents  the  sum  expended  for  small  tools.  Of  the  total,  27 
per  cent  came  from  the  United  States.  An  increase  in  the  demand  for  machetes 
and  cane  knives  may  be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  recent  boom  in  the 
production  of  sugar  cane. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Aflfairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James 

street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 

Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COIVIM  ISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  S  Webb.  Roconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Addreti,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

1).  n.  Rosa.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  OfTioe — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.   Cable  Addrest,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

i:.  n.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  dea 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
soa.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,   Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Addross  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
26,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de  Londree 
y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  etreet, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2.  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cabls 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B,  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  Yoric  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chrijtiania, 
Norway.    Cablt  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  SfMun, 

Trinidad. 
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CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  CANADA 
AND  FRANCE,  1922* 

GEORGE,  R.L 

George,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting! 

WHEREAS,  for  the  better  treating  of  and  arranging  certain  matters  which 
are  now  in  discussion,  or  which  may  come  into  discussion,  between  Us  and  Our 
Good  Friend  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  respecting  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  Canada,  We  have  judged  it  expedient  to  invest  fit  persons 
with  Full  Power  to  conduct  the  said  discussion  on  Our  part:  Know  ye,  there- 
fore, that  We,  reposing  especial  Trust  and  Confidence  in  the  Wisdom,  Loyalty, 
Diligence  and  Circumspection  of  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  the  Honourable 
William  Stevens  Fielding,  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  Member  of 
Our  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Our  Dominion  of 
Canada;  and  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  the  Honourable  Ernest  Lapointe, 
One  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
Member  of  Our  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
Our  Dominion  of  Canada,  have  named,  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  as  We 
do  by  these  Presents  name,  make,  constitute  and  appoint  them  Our  undoubted 
Commissioners'  Procurators  and  Plenipotentiaries;  Giving  to  them  all  manner  of 
Power  and  Authority  to  treat,  adjust  and  conclude  with  such  Minister  or  Min- 
isters as  may  be  vested  with  similar  Power  and  Authority  on  the  part  of  Our 
Good  Friend  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  any  Treaty,  Convention  or 
Agreement  that  may  tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  end,  and 
to  sign  for  Us,  and  in  Our  name,  everything  so  agreed  upon  and  concluded  and 
to  do  and  transact  all  such  other  matters  as  may  appertain  thereto,  in  as  ampie 
manner  and  form,  and  with  equal  force  and  efficacy,  as  We  Ourselves  could  do, 
if  personally  present:  Engaging  and  promising,  upon  Our  Royal  Word,  that 
whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted  and  concluded  by  Our  said  Commissioners, 


*  [Tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  on  February  5,  1923.] 
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Procurators  and  Plenipotentiaries,  shall,  subject  if  necessary  to  Our  RatijB.cation, 
be  agreed  to,  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  Us  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that 
We  will  never  suffer,  cither  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  any  person  whatsoever  to 
infringe  the  same,  or  act  contrary  thereto,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  Our  Power. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  affixed  to  these  Presents,  which  We  have 
signed  with  Our  Royal  Hand. 

Given  at  Our  Court  of  St.  James,  the  Fifteenth  day  of  November  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  and  in  the 
Thirteenth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 


CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCE 


BETWEEN 

CANADA  AND  FRANCE 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,^  Emperor  of  India,  and 
The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  being  desirous  of  improving  and 
extending  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  France,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  Convention  and  have  named  as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say: 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India: 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst, 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Bath,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Distinguished 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
torian Order,  Companion  of  the  Imperial  Service  Order,  His  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic; 

The  Honourable  William  Stevens  Fielding,  a  Member  of  His  Majesty's 
Honourable  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver  General  of  Canada; 

The  Honourable  Ernest  Lapointe,  a  Member  of  His  Majesty's  Honour- 
able Privy  Council  for  Canada,  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada; 

And  The  President  of  the  French  Republic: 

M.  Raymond  Poincare,  Senator,  President  of  Council,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ; 

M.  Lucien  Dior,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce ; 

Who,  after  communicating  to  each  other  their  respective '  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 


Article  I 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
Canada  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  to  this  Convention  shall  enjoy  when 
imported  into  France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  having 
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the  same  (.-ustoins  tariff  as  France  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  and  of  the 
lowest  rates  of  tkities  as  rep;ards  present  import  duties  and  taxes  and  as  regards 
any  sueh  duties  or  taxes  which  France  may  hereafter  establish  and  also  as 
regards  surtaxes,  co-eflicients  or  other  temporary  increases  that  France  may 
establish. 

Art.  II 

The  p;rant  of  the  minimum  tariff  for  the  products  enumerated  in  Schedule 
.\  means  tiie  treatment  of  the  Most  Favoured  Nation  as  respects  such  products, 
Init  does  not  entitle  Canada  to  claim  the  benefit  of  any  preferential  advantage 
which  France  may  grant  to  her  Protectorates  or  the  benefit  of  any  tariff 
resulting  from  economic  agreements  which  France  may  enter  into  with  border 
states,  or  the  benefits  of  any  tariff  which  France  may  grant  for  products  the 
importation  of  which  is  designed  to  facilitate  financial  settlements  with  those 
ciHintries  that  were  at  war  with  France  during  the  years  1914-1918. 


Art.  Ill 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
Canada  enumerated  in  Schedule  B  to  this  Convention  when  imported  into 
France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  having  the  same 
customs  tariff  as  France  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  percentages  of  reduction 
mentioned  in  the  said  Schedule,  such  percentages  to  bear  on  the  difference 
between  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  and  those  of  the  minimum  tariff.  These 
percentages  shall  remain  the  same  whatever  increase  or  decrease  of  tariff  duties, 
surtaxes  or  co-efficients  France  may  establish  in  the  future. 


Art.  IV. 

If  France  shall  at  any  time  grant  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  regards 
any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  Schedule  B  to  the  present  Convention  percen- 
tages more  favourable  than  those  mentioned  in  the  said  Schedule,  or  the  benefit 
of  the  minimum  tariff  the  same  or  similar  products  originating  in  and  coming 
from  Canada  shall  immediately  and  unconditionally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
said  concessions. 

Art.  V. 

All  products  originating  in  and  coming  from  Canada  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  Schedules  A  and  B  to  this  Convention  shall  be  subject  in  France  to 
the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  of  1910  as  long  as  by  virtue  of  the  French  decree 
of  March  28th,  1921,  such  tariff  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  of  America  other  than  those  specified  in  Schedule 
A  and  Schedule  B  to  the  French  law  of  March  29th,  1910. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  should  at  any  time  cease  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  French  decree  of  March  28th,  1921,  products  of  Canada  other 
than  those  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  to  this  Convention  shall  enjoy 
a  reduction  of  tw^enty-five  per  cent  on  the  difference  between  the  French 
general  tariff  and  minimum  tariff,  whatever  the  rates  of  these  tariffs  may  be. 

If  at  any  time  France  grants  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  any  pro- 
ducts other  than  those  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  to  this  Convention 
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more  favourable  treatment  than  is  granted  to  Canada,  Canada  shall  be  en- 
titled to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  same  treatment  for  any  identical  or  similar 
products  originating  in  and  coming  from  Canada,  on  condition  that  France  shall 
be  entitled  to  ask  from  Canada  a  reasonable  and  equivalent  concession.  France 
undertakes  to  give  due  consideration  to  any  claim  thus  put  forward  by  Canada 
and  promptly  to  make  known  what  concession  of  a  similar  nature  she  wishes 
to  receive  in  return.  The  Governments  of  the  two  countries  undertake  to 
examine  these  questions  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  with  a  mutual  desire  to  arrive 
at  an  equitable  agreement. 

Art.  VI. 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
Canada  shall  enjoy  in  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  not 
having  the  same  customs  tariff  as  France  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  which  may  be 
applied  there  to  the  products  of  the  Most  Favoured  Foreign  Nation. 

If  the  regime  appointed  to  the  most  favoured  foreign  nation  does  not  grant 
in  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  for 
any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  Schedule  C  the  lowest  tariff  in  force  in  these 
islands  shall  nevertheless  apply  to  the  said  products  originating  in  and  coming 
from  Canada. 

Art.  VII. 

If  under  the  preceding  Articles  the  French  minimum  tariff  does  not  apply 
to  foodstuffs  originating  in  and  coming  from  Canada  these  products  shall  never- 
theless enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  said  tariff  upon  their  importation  into  the  French 
West  Indies  and  French  Guiana. 

Art.  VIII. 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
France  and  from  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  shall  be 
admitted  into  Canada  under  the  rates  of  the  intermediate  tariff  or  of  any  more 
favourable  tariff  that  Canada  may  grant  to  the  products  of  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Art.  IX. 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  enumerated  in 
Schedule  D  to  this  Convention  shall  enjoy  on  their  importation  into  Canada 
the  benefit  of  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  said  Schedule  as  well  as  any  more 
favourable  tariff  that  Canada  may  grant  to  the  identical  or  similar  products  of 
any  foreign  country. 

Art.  X. 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  enumerated  in 
Schedule  E  to  this  Convention  when  imported  into  Canada  shall  be  subject 
to  the  duties  of  the  intermediate  tariff,  provided,  however,  that  on  the  amount 
of  the  duty  computed  under  such  tariff  the  importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
•♦.ount  of  ten  per  cent. 
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Vvov'idvd  also  that  on  such  procUicts  or  any  of  them  the  proportionate 
diflVronco  botwoon  the  intermediate  and  general  tariffs  shall  at  no  time  be  less 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Art.  XI. 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  originating  in  and  coming  from 
France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  enumerated  in 
Schedule  F  to  this  Convention  when  imported  into  Canada  shall  be  subject 
to  the  duties  of  the  intermediate  tariff,  provided,  however,  that  on  the  amount 
of  the  duty  computed  under  such  tariff  the  importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
discount  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

Provided  also  that,  on  such  products  or  any  of  them,  the  proportionate 
difference  between  the  intermediate  and  general  tariffs  shall  at  no  time  be  less 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Art.  XII. 

For  the  products  mentioned  in  the  Schedules  to  this  Convention  Canada 
and  France  grant  to  each  other  the  benefit  of  the  most  favourable  rates  that 
may  result  from  changes  introduced  into  the  classification  of  goods  or  from 
specializations  introduced  into  the  tariffs  as  a  result  of  administrative  or 
legislative  measures  or  as  a  result  of  conventions  entered  into  with  other 
Powers. 

Art.  XIIL 

Subject  to  the  exceptions  provided  for  in  Article  II  of  the  present  Con- 
vention any  product  at  present  admitted  free  of  customs  duties  into  France,  the 
French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  if  later  made  subject  to  a  cus- 
toms duty  shall  enjoy  if  originating  in  and  coming  fron^  Canada  the  lowest  tariff 
which  applies  to  a  similar  product  imported  from  any  foreign  country  what- 
soever. 

Ptcciprocally  if  any  product  at  present  admitted  free  of  customs  duties 
into  Canada  by  virtue  of  the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff  or  of  any  tariff 
that  may  be  substituted  for  it  becomes  liable  to  a  customs  duty  the  said  pro- 
duct when  imported  from  France  or  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Pro- 
tectorates shall  enjoy  the  lowest  tariff  which  applies  to  a  similar  product 
imported  from  any  foreign  country  whatsoever. 

Art.  XIV. 

To  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  advantages  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
Articles  products  originating  in  and  coming  from  France,  the  French  Colonies, 
Possessions  and  Protectorates  shall  be  conveyed  without  transhipment  from  a 
port  of  those  territories  or  from  a  port  of  a  country  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
preferential  or  intermediate  tariff  into  a  sea  or  river  port  of  Canada. 

Reciprocally  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  advantages  provided  for  in 
the  foregoing  Articles  the  products  originating  in  and  coming  from  Canada 
imported  into  France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  shall 
be  conveyed  direct  from  a  Canadian  port  without  transhipment  in  any  country 
that  does  not  enjoy  the  said  tariff  advantages. 

Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  exempt  the  product  of 
either  country  from  any  surtaxe  d'entrepot  that  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be 
imposed  on  products  imported  indirectly. 
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Art.  XV 

France  and  Canada  undertake  not  to  establish  one  against  the  other  any 
prohibition  or  restriction  of  importation,  exportation,  or  transit  which  shall 
not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  other  countries. 

Provided,  however,  that  France  and  Canada  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  establish  in  regard  to  products  originating  in  or  destined  for  the  one  or 
other  country  any  temporary  prohibition  or  restriction  of  importation,  exporta- 
tion, or  transit  which  either  of  them  adjudges  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  animal  diseases  or  the  destruction  of  crops,  or 
in  the  interest  of  national  safety. 

Art.  XVI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  grant  to  each  other  as  regards  export  duties 
and  taxes  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment.  Drawbacks  on  the  exportation 
of  French  or  Canadian  products  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  amount  of  the 
import,  excise,  interior  consumption  or  town  duties  collected  upon  the  said  pro- 
ducts or  the  materials  entering  into  their  manufacture. 

Art.  XVII 

The  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  two  countries  imported  into 
the  territory  of  the  other  and  destined  for  warehousing  or  transit  to  any 
destination  whatsoever  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  tariff  duty  or  interior  duty 
other  than  those  at  present  in  force  in  either  of  the  two  countries  or  any  other 
duties  and  impositions  intended  specifically  to  defray  the  cost  of  supervision 
or  administrative  expenses  which  may  arise  from  the  transit,  not  excluding, 
however,  fiscal  taxes  incident  to  the  transactions  which  these  goods  may  be 
subject  to  in  the  course  of  warehousing  or  transportation. 

Art.  XVIII 

Products  of  Canadian  origin  of  any  kind  imported  into  France,  the  French 
Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or 
higher  duties  of  excise  or  town  dues  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  charged 
upon  like  products  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

In  like  manner  products  of  any  kind  originating  in  France,  the  French 
Colonies,  Possessions  or  Protectorates  when  imported  into  Canada  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  of  excise  or  town  dues  than  those  which 
are  or  may  be  charged  upon  like  products  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

France  and  Canada  guarantee  to  one  another  the  treatment  of  the  Most 
Favoured  Nation  as  regards  the  duties  of  exportation,  re-exportation,  transit, 
warehousing,  the  transhipment  of  goods  and  the  fulfilment  of  customs  formali- 
ties. 

Subject  to  the  laws  now  in  force  in  either  country  France  and  Canada 
grant  each  other  national  treatment  as  regards  consumption  dues  or  other  duties 
imposed  upon  the  sale  of  goods. 

Art.  XIX 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  Articles  France  and  Canada  may 
require  the  products  to  be  accompanied  upon  their  importation  by  certificates 
of  origin  or  declarations  issued  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  they  originate. 
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If  the  Canadian  Government  or  tlic  French  Government  deem  it  necessary 
to  have  such  certificates  or  dechirations  vised  they  may  appoint  or  designate 
for  such  purposes  otlicers  ^vho  shall  <2;ive  such  vises  free  of  charge. 

If  in  any  case  representations  be  made  to  one  of  the  Governments  by  an 
ftutluH-ized  agent  of  the  other  Government  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
fraudulent  practices  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  issue  of  such  certificates  the 
Government  to  which  the  complaint  is  made  shall  immediately  take  steps  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  shall  report  the  result  of  the  inquiry  to  the 
complaining  Government  and  shall  take  all  available  means  to  prevent  the 
continuation  (^f  the  fraudulent  practices  if  such  be  found. 

Art.  XX 

If  importers  of  French  wines  or  other  products  of  French  agriculture 
furnish  certificates  of  analysis  or  of  purity  thereof  issued  by  scientific  estab- 
lishments under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France  and  desig- 
nated by  him,  such  certificates  shall  for  all  purposes  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Canadian  Customs  authorities,  without,  however,  restricting  their  right 
of  appraisement. 

In  like  manner  certificates  accompanying  Canadian  products  issued  by  any 
authority  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  for  all  pur- 
poses be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  French  Customs  authorities  without, 
however,  restricting  their  right  of  appraisement. 

To  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  advantages  granted  by  this  Convention, 
every  invoice  of  champagne,  cognac  brandy,  and  armagnac  brandy  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  analysis  and  purity  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  production. 

Art.  XXI 

France  and  Canada  grant  to  each  other  reciprocally  the  treatment  of 
nationals  as  respects  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  patents,  commercial  names, 
industrial  designs  and  patterns,  names  of  origin  of  products  and  the  prevention 
of  unfair  competition. 

Art.  XXII 

For  the  application  of  ad  valorem  duties,  exporters  of  products  originating 
in  France,  the  French  Colonies,  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  and  reciprocally 
the  exporters  of  Canadian  products,  may  produce  certificates  of  value  issued 
by  any  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  by  any  other  similar  commercial  organi- 
zation. Such  certificates  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  respective 
Customs  ofiicials,  in  levying  the  duties  to  which  the  imported  products  may  be 
liable,  without,  however,  restricting  their  right  of  appraisement. 

Art.  XXIII 

Merchants  and  manufacturers,  subjects  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  as  well  as  merchants  and  manufacturers  domiciled  and  exercising  their 
commerce  and  industries  in  the  territories  of  such  party,  may,  in  the  territories 
of  the  other,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  commercial  travellers  make  pur- 
chases or  collect  orders,  with  or  without  samples,  and  such  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  their  commercial  travellers,  while  so  making  purchases  or 
collecting  orders  shall  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  facilities  enjoy  the  most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 

Articles  imported  as  samples  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  shall,  in 
each  country,  be  temporarily  admitted  free  of  duty  on  compliance  with  the 
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customs  regulations  and  formalities  established  to  assure  their  re-exportation 
or  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  customs  duties  if  not  re-exported  within  the 
period  allowed  by  law.  But  the  foregoing  privilege  shall  not  extend  to  articles 
which,  owing  to  their  quality  or  value,  cannot  be  considered  as  samples,  or 
which,  owing  to  their  nature,  could  not  be  identified  upon  re-exportatiDn.  The 
determination  of  the  question  of  qualification  of  samples  for  duty-free  admis- 
sion rests  in  all  cases  exclusively  with  the  competent  authorities  of  the  place 
where  the  importation  is  effectecl. 

Art.  XXIV 

The  nationals  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  enjoy  on  the 
territory  of  the  other  the  treatment  granted  to  the  nationals  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  They  shall  not  be  subjected  there  to  any  duties,  rates  or 
taxes,  under  any  denomination  whatever,  other  or  higher  than  those  imposed 
on  tlie  nationals  of  any  foreign  country. 

Art.  XXV 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  that  they  mutually  recognize  for  all 
corporations,  and  other  commercial,  industrial,  financial,  and  insurance  asso- 
ciations constituted  and  authorized  under  the  particular  laws  of  either  of  them, 
the  right  of  free  access  to  the  tribunals  of  the  other,  subject  to  no  other  condi- 
tion except  that  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  that  country. 

The  said  companies  and  associations  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  the  right,  if  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  other  are  not 
contrary  to  it,  and  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  formalities  provided  for 
by  those  laws  and  regulations,  of  exerting  their  activity  and  settling  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  country;  they  shall  enjoy,  as  regards  their  settlement,  the 
same  treatment  as  the  companies  and  associations  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Art.  XXVI 

The  Agreement  of  January  29th,  1921,  regulating  the  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  Canada  shall  cease  from  operation  at  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Convention;  and  so  shall  the  commercial  Con- 
vention of  1907,  amended  in  1909,  insofar  as  it  was  kept  in  force  by  the  said 
Agreement. 

Art.  XXVII 

This  Convention  after  being  approved  by  the  French  Chambers  and  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Paris  as  soon  as  practicable.  It  shall  come  into  force  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  that  formality  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  terminated  by 
either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  after  six  months'  notice  to  the  other 
Party. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the  15th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1922. 
L.S.:  L.S.: 

HARDINGE  of  PENSHURST.  R.  POINCARE. 

W.  S.  FIELDING.  L.  DIOR. 

E.  LAPOINTE. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  ENJOYING  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  MINIMUM 

TARIFF  OF  FRANCE 

Numbers 


OF  THE  Products 
French  Tariff 

1   Horses. 

17   Ham,  boned  and  rolled;  cooked  hams,  meat,  salted. 

18  ter   Poultry,  truffled. 

19   Meat,  preserved  in  tins. 

20   Extract  of  meat,  in  cakes,  or  otherwise. 

20  his   Guts. 

Ex  26   Bed  feathers. 

Ex  30   Lard. 

Ex  34   Eggs  of  poultry  or  game. 

Ex  36   Cheese,  Canadian. 

41   Bone  black  (animal  black). 

45   Fresh  fish  (fresh  water  and  sea  water). 

46   Fish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked. 

49   Lobsters,  fresh,  preserved  or  prepared. 

51   Fish  oils. 

52   Spermaceti. 

53   Roe  of  cod  and  mackerel. 

64  his   Casein,  hardened,  etc. 

68   Wheat,  spelt  and  meslin  (grain,  flour). 

6ii   Oats  (grain,  meal). 

70   Barley  (grain,  meal). 

71   Rye  (grain,  meal).  , 

72   Maize  (grain,  meal). 

73   Buckwheat  (grain,  meal). 

84   Table  fruits;  fresh. 

85   Table  fruits;  dried  or  drained. 

86   Table  fruits;  candied  or  preserved. 

91   Sugar. 

93   Syrups,  bonbons,  candied  fruits. 

95   Preserves. 

Ex  96   Coffee,  roasted  or  ground. 

Ex  110   Oil:  linseed,  cotton  seed,  sesame  and  maize. 

115  bis   Tar. 

117   Balsams. 

Ex  128   Woods,  common:  Logs,  rough,  not  squared,  with  or  without  the  bark, 

of  any  length,  and  of  a  circumference  at  the  thickest  end  of  more 
than  60  centimetres. 
Wood,  squared  or  sawn,  80  millimetres  in  thickness  and  above. 

130   Stave  wood. 

131   Splints. 

132   Hopwood  and  prepared  poles. 

133   Perches,  poles  and  staffs,  rough,  etc. 

135   Logs  of  1  m.  10  c.  in  length  or  less. 

135  his   Resinous  woods  in  logs,  etc. 

136   Charcoal  and  charred  boon. 

137   All  other  common  woods. 

158  his   Cabbage  for  sauerkraut. 

164   Fodder,  turf  for  litter  and  dried  beetroot  pulp. 

168   Cellulose  pulp. 

178  his.:   Corundum  in  grits,  emery,  in  powder. 

178  ter    Emery  on  paper,  etc. 
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SClHEDtlLE  A—Contimicd 


NrMBEKS 

OK  THK  Products 
Kkkm  h  Taum  f 

UK)   Coiil. 

192   Coal  tur. 

194   Mineral  wax  or  ozokerite. 

197   Petroleum,  schist,  and  other  mineral  illuminating  oils. 

195   Heavy  oils  and  residue  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils. 

20o   Aluminium. 

221   Copper. 

222   Lead. 

224   Zinc. 

225   Nickel. 
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Antimony 


021  and  022   Other  ammonia  salts 

Ol  iS   Oxides  of  nickel. 

0119   Sulphates  of  nickel  (single  and  double). 

017")   Oxide  of  zinc. 

01S7   Ethyl  chloride. 

0194   Methylic  alcohol,  crude  (methylene). 

0195   Methylic  alcohol,  rectified. 

0199   Hexamethylenetetramine  and  its  derivatives. 

0201   Acetate  of  methyl. 

0202   Solvents  with  an  acetone  and  methyl  acetate  basis. 

0204   Acetic  anhydride. 

0373   Wood  creosote. 

0381   Chemical  products  not  specially  mentioned. 

29S   Varnish  and  assimilated  paints. 

Extracts,  in  paste  or  dry. 

307   Talc  pulverized. 

312   Soaps,  other  than  perfumed. 

Compound  medicines: 

315   Distilled  waters. 

316   Not  specified.  > 

318   Starch. 

324   Glue  manufactured  from  tendons  of  whales,  etc. 

325   Glue  made  from  bones,  sinews,  skin,  etc. 

347   Porcelain. 

359   Bottles,  etc. 

361   Incandescent  electric  lamps. 

Ex  363   Yarns  of  linen,  not  glazed,  single,  unbleached,  in  skeins,  up  to  5,000 

metres,  etc. 

Ex  363  bis   Yarns  of  linen,  not  glazed,  twisted,  unbleached,  in  skeins,  up  to 

5,000  metres,  etc. 

366  bis.   Yarns  of  phormium  tenax,  etc. 

421  bis   Ribbons  inked,  etc.,  for  typewriting  and  calculating  machines,  etc. 

461   Paper  and  card. 

461  ter   Duplicating  paper,  etc. 

461  quater   Albumenised  photographic  paper,  sensitised,  etc. 

462   Cardboard:  In  sheet  or  plates,  etc. 

477   Artificial  leather,  common,  etc. 

493   Peltries:  Prepared,  etc. 

504   Movements  of  table  or  wall  clocks,  etc. 

505   Electrometers,  etc. 

506   Tower  clocks. 

510   Steam  engines,  stationary  and  marine,  etc. 

512   Traction  engines  and  rollers. 

513   Tenders  for  steam  locomotives. 

521   Printing  presses  and  machines,  etc. 

522   Agricultural  machines  (not  including  motors). 

525   Machine  tools. 

525  ^er   Typewriters,  etc. 

525  quater   Machines  for  rinsing,  corking,  etc. 

526  quinq   Open  boilers,  etc. 
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Numbers 

OF  THE  Products 
French  Tariff 

533   Component  parts  of  machines,  of  steering,  etc.,  of  wrought  or  stamped 

iron  or  steel,  of  malleable  cast  iron,  etc. 

535   Component  parts  of  copper,  pure  or  alloyed,  moulded,  wrought,  etc. 

535  bis    Component  parts  of  machines  and  shafting,  not  specified,  of  two  or 

more  metals,  etc. 

536 . . . '.   D3aiamo  armatures  and  component  parts,  etc. 

537   Tools  with  or  without  handles,  etc. 

539   Stereotype  blocks,  plates,  etc.,  for  printing. 

546   Pins,  etc. 

546  bis   Buckles,  clasps,  hooks,  etc. 

556   Manufactures  of  case-hardened  cast-iron. 

558   Building  materials  of  iron  or  steel  for  building  purpose,  etc. 

558  bis   Small  articles  not  specified,  of  iron  or  steel,  etc. 

558  ter   Iron-work  for  carriages,  etc. 

559   Locks. 

559  bis   Padlocks. 

568   Household  wares  and  all  articles  of  iron,  steel,  etc. 

569   Coffee-mills,  etc. 

570   Apparatus  for  water  closets,  lever  or  balance,  etc. 

574   Lamp-makers'  and  tinsmiths'  wares,  etc. 

585  6is   Detonators  for  mines  with  an  electric  priming. 

588   Miner's  fuses. 

592   Furniture  other  than  bent  wood:  other  than  chairs,  veneered  on  one 

or  both  sides,  in  all  woods,  pieces  and  separate  parts. 

592  bis   Other  than  bent  wood :  other  than  chairs,  massive,  and  pieces,  and 

separate  parts. 

593   Furniture  covered  (garnis),  and  upholstered,  of  all  kinds. 

593  bis   Caned,  put  together  or  not,  or  parts  of  such  furniture. 

600   Wood,  planed,  grooved,  and  (or)  tongued,  etc. 

601   Doors,  windows,  Venetian  blinds,  etc. 

601  bis   Wood,  cut  for  roller  blinds. 

602   Small  wooden  wares. 

Ex  604   Upright  pianos. 

614  ^er   Automobiles. 

Ex  620   Sheets  of  india-rubber,  pure,  not  vulcanized  and  threads  of  vulcanized 

india-rubber. 

620  bis   Manufactures  of  amianthus  or  asbestos. 

620  ^er   Mica  in  sheets  or  plates,  etc. 

635   Observation,  geodetical  and  optical  instruments,  etc. 

641   Small  wares  of  other  materials;  tobacco  pipes  and  stems  of  woods, 

native  or  exotic,  etc. 

642   Tobacco  pipes  entirely  of  wood. 

Note  L — The  numbers  of  the  tariff  items  have  reference  to  the  present  French  tariff. 

Note  2. — The  term  "Ex"  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  an  item  means  a  part  of  the 
item  to  which  the  number  refers. 

Note  3. — When  the  term  "Ex"  is  not  used  in  the  number  of  an  item,  the  whole  item  is 
meant. 
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CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCE 


SCHEDULE  B 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  WHICH  SHALL  ENJOY  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  REDUCTION  MENTIONED,  SUCH  PER- 
CENTAGES TO  BEAR  ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
R.\TES  OF  THE  GENERAL  TARIFF  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  MINI- 
MUM TARIFF. 


NUMUKRS 

OF  THE  Products  Percentages 

French  Tariff 

4   Oxen    85  p.e. 

5   Cows    85  p.c. 

6   Bulls   85  p.c. 

7   Steers,  bullocks  and  heifers   85  p.c. 

S   Calves    85  p.c. 

9   Rams,  ewes  and  wethers   80  p.c. 

10   Lambs,  weighing  10  kilogs  and  less   85  p.c. 

12   Pigs    85  p.c. 

Ex  U  bi^   Poultry   50  p.c. 

16   Meat,  fresh,  including  meat  preserved  by  freezing   85  p.c. 

17  bis   Pork  butchers'  products   80  p.c. 

Ex  18   Poultry,  dead    50  p.c. 

31   Margarine,    oleomargarine,    alimentary    fats    and  similar 

substances    60  p.c. 

35  bis   Milk  condensed,  pure   50  p.c. 

35  ter   a.  Milk  condensed,  with  an  addition  of  sugar   50  p.c. 

b.  Milk  food,  with  an  addition  of  sugar   75  p.c. 

37   Butter:  fresh  or  melted,  or  salted   75  p.c. 

38   Honey    50  p.c. 

47   Fish:  preserved  by  pickling,  or  otherwise  prepared   60  p.c. 

74   Malt   60  p.c. 

76   Groats,  grits  (coarse  flour)  pearled  or  clean  grain   60  p.c. 

80   Pulse    85  p.c. 

83   Potatoes    85  p.c. 

89   Seeds  for  sowing    80  p.c. 

98   Chocolate    85  p.c. 

110  bis   Fixed  oils,  boiled  or  oxidized   50  p.c. 

111  bis   Alimentary  vegetable  fat    60  p.c. 

Ex  128   Wood,  squared  or  sawn,  less  than  80  millimetres  but  exceeding 

35  millimetres  in  thickness  ;   60  p.c. 

Wood,  sawn,  35  millimetres  in  thickness  or  less   50  p.c. 

129   Paving  blocks    80  ^p.c. 

136  bis   Straw  or  wool  of  wood   60  p.c. 

158   Vegetables:  fresh,  salted  or  pickled,  preserved,  dried   85  p.c. 

160   Hops    80  p.c. 

161   Lupuline    80  p.c. 

165   Bran,  from  any  kind  of  cereal    65  p.c. 

185   Cement    50  p.c. 

193  bis   Bitumen  and  asphalt:  tiles,  paving  blocks  or  slabs   60  p.c. 

199   Paraffin,  vaseline    50  p.c. 

205   Cast  iron    40  p.c. 

205  bis   Ferro-manganese,  ferro-silicon,  etc   40  p.c. 

206   Iron,  crude,  and  crude  steel  in  ingots   40  p.c. 

207   Iron  or  steel,  rolled  or  forged  in  blooms,  billets  or  bars   40  p.c. 

207  bis.:   Iron  or  steel  rolled  or  forged  in  bars  of  3  millimetres  or  less 

in  their  thinnest  parts,  plain  or  ornate  mouldings,  or 

iron  in  intermittent  relief  work   40  p.c. 

207  ter   Fine  steel  for  tools   40  p.c. 
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Numbers 

OF  THE  Products  Percentages 

French  Tariff 

""S."'  Iw^teel   40P.C. 

208   Iron  or  steel,  machine   40  p.c. 

209   Hoop  iron  or  steel,  hot  rolled   40  p.c. 

209  his   Cold-rolled    40  p.c. 

210   Flat  sheet    40  p.c. 

210  his   Flat  sheets  of  nickel  steel   40  p.c. 

210  ter   Bands,  hot  rolled   40  p.c. 

211   Iron,  tinned  (tin  plate),  coated  with  copper,  lead,  or  zinc —  40  p.c. 

212   Wire  of  iron  or  steel   40  p.c. 

212  his   Iron  shavings   40  p.c. 

Ex  213   Rails  of  iron  or  ordinary  steel   40  p.c. 

214   Wheels,  tires,  and  wheel  centres  of  iron  or  steel   40  p.c. 

215   Straight  axles  for  railways  and  tramways,  axles  not  specially 

mentioned,  of  iron  or  steel   50  p.c. 

216   Crank-axles  for  locomotives,  of  iron  or  steel   40  p.c. 

217   Axles  for  automobiles,  of  iron  or  steel   40  p.c. 

04...   Arseniate  of  soda   25  p.c. 

07  to  010   Nitric  acid  and  sulphonitric    25  p.c. 

019   Sulphate  of  ammonia,  crude   30  p.c. 

020   Sulphate  of  ammonia,  refined   25  p.c. 

028   Borate  of  sodium  (refined  borax)   25  p.c. 

029   Perborate  of  sodium    25  p.c. 

033   Carbide  of  calcium   15  p.c. 

038   Cyanide  of  potassium    25  p.c. 

039   Cyanide  of  sodium    25  p.c. 

046   Chlorates  of  barium,  potassium,  sodium   25  p.c. 

047   Perchlorates  of  ammonia  and  others   25  p.c. 

048   Chloride  of   calcium    25  p.c. 

055   Iodine,  crude    25  p.c. 

056   Iodine,  refined    25  p.c. 

057  and  058  .. .  Iodides    25  p.c. 

060   Eau  oxygenee    25  p.c. 

062   Phosphorus    25  p.c. 

063   Chlorides  of  phosphorus    25  p.c. 

064   Phosphoric  acids    25  p.c. 

065   Phosphoric  anhydride    25  p.c. 

066   Pharmaceutical  phosphates  of  lime   25  p.c. 

068   Phosphates  of  sodium    25  p.c. 

069   Silicate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium   25  p.c. 

071   Sulphur,   precipitated   -   25  p.c. 

072   Chloride  of  sulphur    25  p.c. 

073   Sulphuric  acid    25  p.c. 

074   Sulphurous  acid,  liquefied   25  p.c. 

075   Sulphite  of  sodium    25  p.c. 

078   Bisulfite  of  sodium,  liquid    25  p.c. 

077   Meta-or  pyrosulphite  of  sodium   25  p.c. 

078   Sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  calcium   25  p.c. 

079   Sulphite,  bisulphite  and  metabisulphite  of  potassium   25  p.c. 

080   Hyposulphite  of  sodium    25  p.c. 

081   Sulphite  of  sodium    25  p.c. 

082   Persulphates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium   25  p.c. 

0104   Carbonate,  gallate  (sub),  nitrates,  salicylates,  tYibromophenate 

of  bismuth    25  p.c. 

0105   Other  salts  of  bismuth    25  p.c. 

0106   Calcium    25  p.c. 

0107   Carbonate  of  calcium,  precipitated    25  p.c. 

0108   Chloride   of  calcium    25  p!c. 

0109   Hydride   of   calcium   \  25  p.c. 

0110   Other  salts  of  calcium   ,  25  p.c. 

0118   Other  oxides  of  cobalt    35  p  q 
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ot'  THE  Products  Percentages 

French  Tariff 

0119    Hydratcd  salts  of  cobalt    35  p  c 

0121)   Other  salts  of  cobalt    35  p.c. 

Ex  0122    Oxides  of  copper,  other    35  p.c. 

0130   Oxiilos  of  iron    25  p.c. 

0134   Magnesium    25  p.c. 

0135   Calcined  magnesia    25  p.c. 

0136   Carbonate  of  magnesium   ^   25  p.c. 

0137   Chloride  of  magnesium    25  p.c. 

0138   Citrate  of  magnesium   '.   25  p.c, 

0139   Sulphate  of  magnesium   "  25  p.c. 

0140   Sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium   25  p.c. 

0142   Bioxyde  (peroxyde)  of  manganese,  pure   25  p.c. 

0113   Permanganate  of  potassium  :   25  p.c. 

0144   Ciilorides,  nitrates,  oxides,  sulphates  of  mercury   25  p.c. 

0145   Sulphide  of  mercury   25  p.c. 

0146   Other  salts  of  mercury   25  p.c. 

01.")0   Carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead)   25  p.c. 

0151   Oxides  of  lead   25  p.c. 

0152   Sulphate  of  lead,  crushed   25  p.c. 

015G   Caustic  potash   25  p.c. 

0157   Carbonate  of  potassium   25  p.c. 

015S   Chloride  of  potassium   25  p.c. 

0159   Sulphate  of  potassium   25  p.c. 

0163   Sodium  (metal)   25  p.c, 

0164   Chloride  of  sodium  refined,  white   25  p.c. 

0165   Chloride  of  sodium,  other   25  p.c. 

0165  bis   Caustic  soda   25  p.c. 

2155       \ I  Soda,  natural  or  artificial   25  p.c. 

016o  quat   J        '  ^ 

0165  quinq   Bicarbonate  of  sodium   25  p.c. 

0166   Sulphate  of  sodium   25  p.c. 

0167   Oxides  and  salts  of  strontium  not  specially  mentioned   25  p.c. 

0171   Radium  and  radium-bearing  products   25  p.c. 

0173   Carbonate  of  zinc  other  than  native   25  p.c. 

0174   Chloride  of  zinc   25  p.c. 

0176   Sulphate  of  zinc   25  p.c. 

0177   Sulphide  of  zinc   25  p.c. 

0179   Coal  oil,  coal  essence,  benzenic,  carbides,  benzine,  toluene, 

etc     25  p.c. 

0179   Heavy  oils  •  (products  distilling  above  200°)   40  p.c. 

0186   Other  chlorals  and  derivatives  of  chloral   25  p.c. 

0188   Methyl  chloride   25  p.c. 

0189   Monochloracetic  acid   25  p.c. 

0190   Acetyl  chloride   25  p.c. 

0191   Iodoform   25  p.c. 

0192   Iodides  of  ethyl,  of  methyl   25  p.c. 

0193   Amylic  alcohol   25  p.c. 

0196   Glycerine   25  p.c. 

0197   Formic  aldehyde  in  solution  at- 40  p.c   35  p.c. 

0198   Trioximethylene   35  p.c. 

0200   Acetone   35  p.c. 

0203   Acetic  acid   35  p.c. 

0205   Acetate  or  pyrolignite  of  lime   50  p.c. 

0208   Acetate  of  lead   40  p.c. 

0210   Acetate  or  pyrolignite  of  sodium,  crystallized  or  hydrated..  40  p.c. 

0211   Acetate  of  sodium,  other   40  p.c. 

0215   Tartaric  acid   25  p.c. 

0217   Oleic  acid;  of  animal  origin,  other  than  fish  fat   25  p.c. 

0219   Stearic  acid   25  p.c. 

0234   Tannic  acid  (tanin)   25  p.c. 
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OF  THE  Products  Percentages 

French  Tabifp 

0237                    Sulphate  of  methyl   ?5 

0238                    Acetic  ether  and  sulphuric  ether                                         •  •  •  25  p.c. 

0241                    Cyanacetic  ether   25  p.c. 

0242                    Chloracetic  ether.   ^'^* 

0243                    Hydrochloric  ether   25  p.c. 

0244                    Acetylacetic  ether   25  p.c. 

0245                    Chlorocarbonic  ether   25  p.c. 

0246                    Diethysulphonedimethylmethane    (sulphonal)   25  p.c. 

0247                    Diethylsulphonethylmethylmethane   (trional)   25  p.c 

0249                    Diethylmalonyluree   (veronal)   25  p.c. 

0250                    Collodion   25  p.c. 

0253                    Nitrobenzine,  crude  nitrotoluen,  etc   25  p.c. 

0254                    Dinitrobenzine,  etc   25  p.c. 

0255                    Monochlorobenzine,  etc  •   25  p.c. 

0256                    Chloride  of  benzyl   25  p.c. 

0257                    Chloride  of  benzylidene   25  p.c. 

0258                    Paranitroluene,  etc   25  p.c. 

0259                   Dinitroxylone-sulphonate  of  sodium,  etc   25  p.c. 

0260                    Trichloride  of  benzyl    25  p.c. 

0261                    Parabromonitrobenzol    25  p.c. 

0262                    Cyanide  of  benzyl    25  p.c. 

noRQ                 yPure  phenol,  etc   25  p.c. 

"263  ICresols,  etc   25  p.c. 

0264                    Parachlorophenol   25  p.c. 

0265                    Alpha  and  betanaphthols,  etc   25  p.c. 

0266                    Mononitrophenols,  etc   25  p.c. 

0267                    Orthonitroanisol,  anisol    25  p.c. 

0268                    Sulphonic  dinitrophenol,  etc   25  p.c. 

0268  his              Resorsine    25  p.c. 

0269                    Ortho  and  paranitrophenol    25  p.c. 

0270                    Halogenic,  derivatives,  etc    25  p.c. 

0271                    Metamidophenol,  etc    25  p.c. 

0272                    Pyrogallol  (pyrogallic  acid)    25  p.c. 

0273                    Sulphate  of  monomethylparamidophenol   25  p.c. 

0274                    Hydrochlorate  of  monomethylparamidocresol    25  p.c. 

0275                    Naphtol  B,  medicinal   25  p.c. 

0276                    Acetylparamidophenol    25  p.c. 

0277                    Pyrocatechine    25  p.c. 

0278                    Veratrol   25  p.c. 

0279                    Guaiacol    40  p.c. 

0280                    Salts  and  derivatives  of  guaiacol   25  p.c. 

0281                    Isobutylorthocresol    25  p.c. 

0282                    lodophenol    25  p.c. 

0283                    lodoanisol    25  p.c. 

0284                    Cresotinic  acids    25  p.c. 

0285                    Salycilic  acid,  etc    25  p.c. 

0286                    Benzoic  acid    25  p.c. 

0287                    Nitro  and  amidosalicylic  acids,  etc   25  p.c. 

0288                    Nitrated  and  amidic  derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  etc   25  p.c. 

0289                    Dichloro-and  tetrachlorophthalic  acids,  etc   25  p.c. 

0290                   Naphthoic  acids,  etc   25  p.c. 

0291                    Resorcylic  B  acid,  etc   25  p.c, 

0292                    Salicylates,  not  specially  mentioned   25  p.c. 

0293                    Salicylates  of  ethyl  and  of  methyl   25  p.c. 

0294                    Salicylates  of  phenyl  (salol)   25  p.c. 

0295                    Benzoates,  not  specially  mentioned   25  p.c. 

0296   Acetylsalicylic  acid   25  p.c. 

0297   Anhydrous  benzoic  acid    25  p.c. 

0298   Benzoate  and  salicylate  of  naphtol   25  p.c. 

0299   Acetylparamidosalol    25  p.c. 
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0300   Chloriilc  of  ])araiiitiobcnzol    25  p.c. 

0301   lSalic-ylnitr()i)honol    25  p.c. 

0302   Motaoxiparaiiiinobcnzoic  acid    25  p.c. 

0303   Metaoxipaianitrohcnzoic  acid    25  p.c. 

0304   Motaiiitroparaoxibenzoic  acid    25  p.c. 

030")   Metaainiiioparaoxibcnzoic  acid   25  p.c. 

0300   Aretaiiilido    25  p.c. 

0307   Plionylacctanilide,  etc   25  p.c. 

0305   Mctylacetunilidc    25  p.c. 

0309   Paranitroacetanilidc    25  p.c. 

0310   Aniline,  etc   25  p.c. 

0310  bis   Betanaphthylamine  and  its  salts   25  p.c. 

0311   Paratoluidine,  etc   25  p.c. 

0312   Mono  and  di-ethylanilines,  etc   25  p.c. 

0313   Paranitro  orthotoluidine,  etc   25  p.c. 

0314   Benzidine,  etc   25  p.c. 

031.')   Ortho  an(l  meta-nitranilines,  etc   25  p.c. 

031G   Diothylmctasiilphanilic  acid,  etc   25  p.c. 

0317   Siili)honic  totylnaphthylamine  acids,  etc   25  p.c. 

0315   Qiiinnldine,  etc   25  p.c. 

0319   Methylquinoleine,  etc   25  p.c. 

0320   Paranitrobenzoate  of  ethyl   25  p.c. 

0321   Orthoanisidine    25  p.c. 

0322   Phenacetine    25  p.c. 

0324   Benzaldehyde   ;   25  p.c. 

0325   Halofrenic,  etc.,  derivatives   25  p.c. 

0326   Tetramethyldiamidobenzophenone,  etc   25  p.c. 

0330   Analpresine  and  its  salts   25  p.c. 

03^0   Nicotine    25  p.c, 

0377   Extracts  of  gallnuts  and  sumac,  etc   25  p.c. 

0379   Phosphated  fertilizers   25  p.c,^ 

300   Black:    Various   25  p.c, 

301   Pencils    60  p.c. 

302   Carbons,  artificial  (  "  age;lomeres  "  )  and  charked  (  "  cuits  "  ) 

for  electricity  and  other  industrial  uses   25  p.c. 

308   Colours  ground  in  oil   60  p.c. 

311   Perfumery: 

Soaps    60  p.c. 

Others    75  p.c. 

317   Chicory,  roasted,  etc   25  p.c. 

319  ter   Dextrine,   etc   60  p.c. 

321   Candles    50  p.c. 

322   Wax    and    stearic    acid,    manufactured    otherwise    than  in 

candles    25  p.c. 

327  bis   Casein,  etc   75  p.c. 

330   Blacking,  creams,  etc   75  p.c 

.347  bis   Articles  for  electricity,  of  porcelain,  etc   50  p.c. 

349  quin   Glass  articles  for  electric  lighting,  without  fittings  of  metal..  50  p.c. 

359  bis   Bottles,  phials,  etc.,  furnished  with  mechanical  stoppers   50  p.c. 

359  ter   Bottles,  phials,  etc.,  with  emery-ground  stoppers   25  p.c. 

362   Glass   articles   not   otherwise   mentioned   50  p.c. 

367   Glazed  yarns,  twine,  cordage,  of  hemp,  linen,  etc   75  p.c. 

404   Tissues  of  pure  cotton,  plain,  twilled  and  drills   40  p.c. 

418   Blankets  of  cotton...   25  p.c. 

428  bis   Incandescent  mantles,  etc   75  p.c. 

438  to  454   Tissues  of  wool,  pure  or  mixed   40  p.c 

460  sex   Other  made  up  articles   40  p.c. 

of  the  surtax 

461  bis   Wall  paper  (other  than  Lincrusta- Walton  and  the  like)   60  p.c. 

462  bis   Cardboard :  moulded,  reinforced  or  not,  called  papier  mache, 

etc   60  p.c. 
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463  

464  

464  his  

464  ter   

464  quart  

465  

465  his  

465  ter   

469  

469  quater  

470  

476  

477  6is  

478  

479  

480  

481  

482  

483  

484  

485  

486  

487....  

488  

489  

490  

491  

491  bis   

491  ter  

492  I 

494  

495  

496  

496  his  

504  6is  

504  ter  

509  

511  

511  6ts  

520  

521  his  

523  

524  

524  his  

525  his  

525  sex  

526  sex  

527  bis  

532  

532  ter  

533  his  

533  ter   

533  quat  

533  sex  

533  sept  

533  Oct   


Products 


Percentages 


Cardboard:  cut,  grooved,  or  shaped   60  p.c. 

Cardboard  boxes,  etc   60  p.c. 

Cylindrical  and  conical  tubes,  so-called  "  busettes  "  for  spinning 

and  weaving   50  p.c 

Cardboard  wares  ("cartonages")   ornamented  with  paintings, 

etc   50  p.c. 

Lincnista  and  the  like   50  p.c. 

Articles  of  cardboard  or  of  cellulose:  moulded,  compressed, 

etc   80  p.c. 

Articles  of  cardboard  or  of  cellulose:  lacquered  or  covered  with 

a  uniform  varnish   80  p.c. 

The  same  with  painted  or  inlaid  decorations   50  p.c. 

Engravings,  facsimiles  of  engravings,  etc   25  p.c. 

Rolls  or  bands  for  cinematographs   50  p.c. 

Printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  etc   40  p.c. 

Skins  and  hides  prepared   75  p.c. 

Artificial  leather  with  balata,  etc   30  p.c. 

Straps  for  clogs,  etc   40  p.c. 

Uppers  for  topboots,  etc   40  p.c. 

Top-boots  (bottes)   40  p.c 

Boots  or  half  boots   40  p.c. 

Low  shoes  and  ankle  shoes   40  p.c. 

Footwear  for  children,  etc   40  p.c. 

Gloves    40  p.c. 

Articles  of  fine  saddlery  (other  than  saddles)   30  p.c. 

Saddles    40  p.c. 

Harness- wares    40  p.c. 

Leather  transmission  belts,  etc   40  p.c. 

Artificial  leather  transmission  belts,  etc   40  p.c. 

Trunks    75  p.c. 

Wares  of  morocco  leather    40  p.c. 

Covers  of  albums   40  p.c. 

Albums  for  collections    40  p.c. 

Clothing  of  all  kinds,  without  fur  parts,  etc  ]  kq  ^  „ 

Other  articles   not  specially  mentioned   (       ^*  * 

Peltries:    worked  or  made  up   75  p.c. 

Jewellery,  goldsmiths'  wares    40  p.c. 

Articles  gilt  or  silvered   40  p.c. 

Imitation  jewellery,  etc   30  p.c. 

Table  and  wall  clocks,  etc   75  p.c. 

Jewel  clocks,  etc   75  p.c. 

Clock  and  watch  fittings    75  p.c. 

Steam  engines  portable,  etc   30  pc. 

Steam  engines  semi-fixed,  etc   30  p.c. 

Paper-making  machines    50  p.c. 

Machines  for  folding,  etc   50  p.c. 

Sewing  machines    50  p.c. 

Dynamo-electric  machines    40  p.c. 

Electric  and  electro-technical  apparatus    40  p.c. 

General  machinery,  etc   60  p.c. 

Complete  apparatus  not  elsewhere  mentioned   40  p.c. 

Heaters    40  p.c. 

Refrigerating  apparatus    30  p.c. 

Detached  parts  of  machines,  etc   40  p.c. 

Fly  wheels  for  machines    40  p.c. 

Straight  axle-trees,  etc   25  p.c. 

Straight  shafts,  solid    25  p.c. 

Straight  shafts,  bored,  etc   25  p.c. 

Component  parts  of  boilers    25  p.c. 

Balls  for  ball  bearings   75  p.c. 

Rough  frames  and  bodies  of  dynamos    25  p.c. 
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')34   Si)riuj:s  ol  steel  for  carriages,  etc   75  p.c. 

53o  ter   Wiros  and  cables,  insulated,  etc   50  p.c. 

53G  bift   Electric  arc-lamps,  etc   50  p.c. 

541   Wire  gauze  of  iron  or  steel    60  p.c. 

542   Wire  gauze  of  copper  or  brass   60  p.c. 

543   Wire  netting  of  iron  or  steel   50  p.c. 

Ex  540   C'utlcry,  line  and  blades  of  razors   40  p.c. 

552   Railway  chairs,  etc   40  p.c. 

554   Iron  castings  for  machinery  or  for  ornament   30  p.c. 

555   Other  than  parts  of  machines,  etc..'   60  p.c. 

555  bis   Ribbed  cylinders  and  cylinders  with  w-ater  jackets,  pistons,  etc.  40  p.c. 

557   Stoves,  fire-places,  heaters,  etc   40  p.c. 

557  bis   Manufactures  of  cast  iron:  pots  and  other  articles,  etc   40  p.c. 

559  ter   Ilinge-plates,  etc   40  p.c. 

559  quat   Keys,  iron  lock  bolts  of  all  kinds,  etc   40  p.c. 

561   Cables  of  iron  and  steel   40  p.c. 

561  bis   Barbed  fencing  wire    30  p.c. 

562   Anchors    40  p.c. 

562  6/5   Chains  of  iron  or  steel    30  p.c. 

563   Nails:  for  shoeing  animals,  etc   40  p.c. 

564   Other  kinds  of  nails   40  p.c. 

565   Nails  of  wire,  etc   30  p.c." 

566   Screws,  eyebolts,  strap  hinges,  etc   40  p.c. 

566  bis   Same  articles,  turned  or  "  decolletes  ".   30  p.c. 

566  ter   Split  washers    40  p.c. 

567   Tubes  of  iron  or  steel   30  p.c. 

567  bis   Tubes  and  worms,  pressed,  etc  *   30  p.c. 

571   Buckles  for  saddlery,  etc   30  p.c. 

572  bis   Tools  of  copper,  etc   40  p.c. 

575   Other  wares  not  otherwise  mentioned   40  p.c. 

576   Lead  pipes  and  manufactured  lead,  etc     40  p.c. 

576  ter   Electric  accumulators  and  component  parts   30  p.c. 

576  quat   Dry  cells   60  p.c. 

577   Tin  pots  and  other  manufactures  of  tin   30  p.c. 

579   Articles  of  nickel,  at  3   60  p.c. 

579  bis   Manufactures  of  aluminium,  etc   30  p.c. 

590   Furniture,  of  bent  wood,  put  together  or  not,  pieces  and  parts 

of  furniture  of  bent  wood   40  p.c. 

590  bis   Bottoms  for  chairs  or  for  backs   40  p.c. 

591   Furniture  other  than  bent  wood   40  p.c. 

591  bis   Pieces  and  separate  parts  of  chairs   40  p.c. 

595   Casks  empty,  serviceable,  fitted  together  or  not   50  p.c. 

597   Builders  "and  cartwrights  "  wood,  shaped   50  p.c. 

602  bis   Manufactures  of  turned  wood,  etc  ,   40  p.c. 

602  ter   Vats  and  tubs,  put  together  or  not   25  p.c. 

602  quat   Felloes  of  wood     30  p.c. 

603   Wood,  squared,  for  shuttles,  under  500  grammes  in  weight..  40  p.c. 

603  bis   Shuttles  for  weaving   60  p.c. 

603  ter   Handles  for  agricultural  instruments,  etc   50  p.c. 

603  quat   Other  manufactures  of  wood   50  p.c. 

Ex  604   Pianos,  grand    40  p.c. 

Organs,  harmoniums,  etc  _   40  p.c. 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  and  the  like,  with  cylinders 

or  disks,  etc   40  p.c. 

Cylinders  and  disks  of  mineral  wax,  etc   40  p.c 

Ex  605   Accessories  and  detached  pieces  of  musical  instruments  (for 

instruments  enumerated  in  Article  Ex  604)   40  p  c. 

Ex  614   Carriages  not  to  run  on  rails    60  p.c. 

614  bis   Cycles  and  parts  thereof   40  p.c. 

615,  616  and  617  Ves.sels  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  hulls  of  seagoing  ships  of  wood, 

river  boats  of  all  sizes   40  p.c. 

618  ter   Motor  boats  with  electric  or  explosion  motor   30  p.c. 
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Ex  620   Manufactures  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sheets  of  india-rubber  and  threads  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber   (paragraphs  1   &  2)   40  p.c. 

621   Felt  for  sheathing  and  for  soles   40  p.c. 

622   Felt  for  printed  carpets   40  p.c. 

623   Felt  and  felted  cloths  for  machines,  etc   40  p.c. 

623  his   Felted  tissues  for  paper  making   40  p.c. 

624   Felt  for  articles  of  clothing,  etc   60  p.c. 

625   Felt,  all  other   60  p.c. 

630  quat  ...    Articles  for  use  in  acetylene  lighting,  etc   30  p.c. 

634  his   Surveying   instruments,  levelling   instruments,   plan  drawing 

instruments:  water  levels,  simple  spirit  level?   50  p.c. 

634  quat   Instruments  and  apparatus  for  demonstration  and  instruction.    30  p.c. 

635  his   Photographic  apparatus    50  p.c. 

Ex  636   Penholders  and  component  parts: 

Fountain  pens,  or  stylographs,  with  or  without  nib  or  point    50  p.c. 

644  bis   Paint  and  other  brushes   40  p.c. 

647  his   Corsets   40  p.c. 

Note  1.— The  numbers  of  the  tariff  items  have  reference  to  the  present  French  tariff. 
Note  2.— The  item  "  Ex  "  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  the  items  means  a  part  of  the 
item  to  which  the  number  refers. 

Note  3.— When  the  term  "  Ex  "  is  not  used  in  the  number  of  an  item,  the  whole  item 
is  meant. 

Note  4.—"  P.c."  means  the  percentage  of  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  general 
tariff  and  of  the  minimum  tariff. 

SCHEDULE  C 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  ENJOYING  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THfi  LOWEST 
TARIFF  IN  FORCE  OF  ST.  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON 

Numbers 

OF  THE 

Saint-Pierre  Products 
AND  Miquelon  Tariff 

1   Live  animals  of  all  kinds 

3   Meat,  salted,  etc. 

4   Pork  butchers'  produce  and  salted  pork. 

6   Preserved  meat,  etc. 

9   Lard. 

10   Margarine. 

14   Milk  condensed. 

15   Cheese. 

16   Honey. 

17   Butter,  fresh,  melted  or  salted. 

22   Lobster  and  salmon  preserved  in  natural  state. 

Flour: 

32   Of  wheat. 

33   Of  Maize. 

34   Other. 

36   Oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 

37   Ships'  biscuit  and  bread. 

41   Fresh  fruits. 

42   Potatoes. 

Table  fruits: 

44   Dried  or  drained. 

45   Candied  or  preserved. 

46   Seeds  for  sowing. 

48   Sugar,  refined. 

50   Syrup,  bonbons  and  candied  fruits. 

53   Coffee  of  all  kinds. 

54   Cocoa  and  chocolate  of  all  kinds,  sweetened  and  unsweetened. 

—   Motor  boats. 
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S   Canned  meats,  canned  poultry  and  game;  extracts  of  meats 

and  fluid  beef  not  medicated,  and  soups  of  all  kinds..    20  p.c. 

SI   Trees,  viz: — Apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum  and  quince, 

of  all  kinds,  and  small  peach  trees  known  as  June 

buds   each   2  cents. 

82   Grape    vines;    gooseberry,  raspberry,   currant   and  rose 

bushes;  fruit  plants,  n.o.p.;  trees,  plants  and  shrubs, 

commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  n.o.p   15  p.c. 

Ex  S6   Vegetables,  tomatoes  excepted,  including  baked  beans,  in 

cans,  or  other  air-tight  packages,  n.o.p.,  the  weight  of 
the  cans  or  other  packages  to  be  included  in  the  weight 
for  duty   per  pound    1  cent. 

105   Fruits  in  air-tight  cans,  or  other  air-tight  packages,  n.o.p., 

the  weight  of  the  cans  or  other  packages  to  be  included 

in  the  weight  for  duty  per  pound   2  cents. 

120   Anchovies,  sardines,  sprats  and  other  fish,  packed  in  oil  or 

otherwise,  in  tin  boxes,  the  weight  of  the  tin  box  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  for  duty: 

(a)  When  weighing  over  twenty  ounces  and  not 

over  thirty-six  ounces  each   per  box   4  cents. 

(6)  When  weighing  over  twelve  ounces  and  not 
over  twontv  ounces  each   per  box   3  cents. 

(c)  When  weighing  over  eight  ounces  and  not 

over  twelve  ounces  each  per  box   2^  cents. 

(d)  When    weighing    eight    ounces    each  or 

less  per  box   2  cents. 

Ex  160   Alcoholic  perfumes  and  perfumed  spirits,  bay  rum,  cologne 

and  lavender  waters,  hair,  tooth  and  skin  washes,  and 
other  toilet  preparations  containing  spirits  of  any 
kind: 

(a)  When  in  bottles  or  flasks  containing  not  more 

than  four  ounces  each    75  p.c. 

162   Medicinal  or  medicated  wines,  including  vermouth  and 

ginger  wine,  containing  not  more  than  forty  per  cent 

of  proof  spirit    70  p.c. 

Ex  163   Wines  of  the  fresh  grape  of  all  kinds,  not  sparkling, 

imported  in  barrels  or  in  bottles: 

(a)  Containing  20  p.c.  or  less  proof  spirit  (i) 
per  gallon    15  cents. 

(6)  Containing  more  than  20  p.c.  and  not  more 
than  23  p.c.  proof  spirit  (2)  per  gallon   20  cents. 

(c)  Containing  more  than  23  p.c.  and  not  more 

than  26  p.c.  of  proof  spirit(3)  per  gallon   25  cents. 

(d)  Containing  more  than  26  p.c.  proof  spirit  until 
the  strength  reaches  forty  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  per 

gallon    55  cents. 

And  in  addition  thereto  for  each  degree  of  strength 
in  excess  of  twenty-six  per  cent  of  proof  spirit 
until  the  strength  reaches  forty  per  cent  of  proof 
spirit    3  cents. 

Provided  that  six  quartC^)  bottles,  or  twelve(5) 
pint  bottles,  shall  be  held  to  contain  a  gallon  for 
duty  purposes  under  this  item. 


(1)  Or  11"  4  by  centesimal  alcoholoineter. 

(2)  Or  13°  2  by  centesimal  alcoholometer. 

(3)  Or  14°  9  by  centesimal  alcoholometer. 
(*)  Equal  to  .946  of  a  litre. 

^5)  Equal  to  .473  of  a  litre. 
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169   Books,  viz:  Novels  or  works  of  fiction,  or  literature  of  a 

similar  character,  unbound  or  paper  bound  or  in 
sheets,  but  not  to  include  Christmas  annuals,  or 
publications  commonly  known  as  juvenile  and  toy- 
books    15  p.c. 

178   Advertising     and     printed     matter,     viz: — Advertising 

pamphlets,  advertising  show  cards,  illustrated 
advertising  periodicals;  price  books,  catalogues  and 
price  lists;  advertising  almanacs  and  calendars;  patent 
medicine  or  other  advertising  circulars,  fly  sheets  or 
pamphlets;  advertising  chromos,  chromo-types, 
oleographs  or  like  work  produced  by  any  process  other 
than  hand  painting  or  drawing,  and  having  any 
advertisement  or  advertising  matter  printed, 
lithographed  or  stamped  thereon,  or  attached  thereto, 
including  advertising  bills,  folders  and  posters,  or  • 
other  similar  artistic  work,  lithographed,  printed  or 
stamped  on  paper  or  cardboard  for  business  or  adver- 
tisement purposes,  n.o.p  per  pound   12^  cents. 

182                     Printed  music,  bound  or  in  sheets,  and  music  for  mechani- 
cal piano  players    5  p.c. 

Ex  220   All  medicinal,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 

compounded  of  more  than  one  substance,  including 
patent  and  proprietary  preparations,  tinctures,  pills, 
powders,  troches,  lozenges,  syrups,  cordials,  bitters, 
anodynes,  tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  salves,  ointments, 
pastes,  drops,  waters,  essences  and  oils,  n.o.p.: 

(a)  When  dry    22i  p.c. 

(b)  Liquid,  when  containing  not  more  than  two 

and  one-half  per  cent  of  proof  spirit   30  p.c. 

Provided  that  drugs,  pill-mass  and  preparations,  not 
including  pills  or  medicinal  plasters,  recognized  by  the 
British  or  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia,  or  the  French 
Codex  as  officinal,  sliall  not  be  held  to  be  covered  by  this 
item. 

234   Perfumery,  including  toilet  preparations,  non-alcoholic,  viz, 

hair  oils,  tooth  and  other  powders  and  washes,  poma- 
tums, pastes  and  all  other  perfumed  preparations, 
n.o.p.,  used  for  the  hair,  mouth  or  skin   25  p.c. 

262   Olive  oil,  n.o.p   15  p.c. 

264   Essential  oils,  n.o.p.,  including  bay  oil,  otto  of  limes,  and 

peppermint   oil    5  p.c. 

287   Tableware  of  china,  porcelain,  white  granite  or  ironstone   20  p.c. 

438   Locomotives  and  motor  cars,  for  railways  and  tramways 

and  automobiles  and  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds...    25  p.c. 

526   White  and  cream  coloured  lace  and  embroideries,  of  cotton 

or  linen    15  p.c. 

568   Knitted  undershirts,  knitted  drawers  and  knitted  goods, 

n.o.p   25  p.c. 

573  a   Church  vestments  of  any  material    15  p.c. 

575   Embroideries,  n.o.p.;  lace,  n.o.p.;  braids,  n.o.p.;  tapes  of 

cotton  or  linen  not  over  one  and  one-quarter  inches 
in  width,  not  including  measuring  tape  lines;  fringes, 
n.o.p.;  cords;  elastic,  round  or  flat;  garter  elastic; 
tassels;  handkerchiefs  of  all  kinds;  lace  collars  and 
all  manufactures  of  lace;  nets  and  nettings  of  cotton, 
linen,  silk  and  other  material,  n.o.p.;  shams  and  cur- 
tains, when  made  up,  trimmed  or  untrimmed   27^  p.c. 

Ex  581                      Velvets,  velveteens,  silk  velvets  and  plush  not  over  twenty- 
four  inches  in  width   20  p.c. 

Ex  581   Silk  fabrics  not  over  twenty-six  inches  in  width   20  p.c. 

582   Ribbons  of  all  kinds  and  materials   25  p.c. 
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5S3   Maniifiictuios  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 

part  of  chief  value,  n.o.p   30  p.c. 

C03   Fur  skins,  \Yh()lly  or  partially  dressed,  n.o.p   12^  p.c. 

GIS   Ruhher  comoiit  and  all  manufactures  of  india-rubber  and 

gutta  percha,  n.o.p   20  p.c. 

(>27   Gloves  and   mitts,  of  all  kinds   25  p.c. 

03-1   Feathers  and  manufactures  of  feathers,  n.o.p.;  artificial 

feathers,  fruits;   G;rains,  leaves  and  flowers  suitable 

for  ornamenting  hats    22^  p.c. 

0o7  o   Cinematograph  or  moving  picture  films,  positives,  one 

and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  and  over,  per 

linear  foot    1^  cents. 

Note  1. — The  numbers  of  the  tariff  items  have  reference  to  the  present  Canadian  tariff. 

Note  2. — Abbreviation:  n.o.p.  means  "not  otherwise  provided  for"  elsewhere  in  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

Note  3.'— The  term  "  Ex  "  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  an  item  means  a  part  of  the 

item  to  which  the  number  refers. 
Note  4. — When  the  term  "  Ex  "  is  not  used  in  the  number  of  the  item,  the  whole  item 

i?  meant. 
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17   Cheese. 

66   Biscuits,  sweetened. 

72   Garden,  field  and  other  seeds  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes,  n.o.p., 

sunflower,  canary,  hemp  and  millet  seed,  when  in  packages  weighing 
over  one  pound  each. 

73   Garden,  field  and  other  seeds  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes,  n.o.p., 

sunflower,  canary,  hemp  and  millet  seed,  when  in  packages  weighing 
one  pound  each  or  less. 


78   Florist  stock,  viz:    Palms,  ferns,  rubber  plants   (Ficus),  gladiolus, 

cannas,  dahlias  and  peonias. 
94   Dates  and  figs,  dried. 

99   Prunes  and  dried  plums,  unpitted ;  raisins  and  dried  currants. 

109   Nuts  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p.,  including  shelled  peanuts. 

114   Nuts,  shelled,  n.o.p. 

141   Sugar  candy  and  confectionery,  n.o.p.,  including  sweetened  gums, 

candied  peel,  candied  pop-corn,  candied  fruits,  candied  nuts, 
flavouring  powders,  custard  powders,  jelly  powders,  sweetmeats, 
sweetened  breads,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  and  all  other  confections 
containing  sugar,  the  weight  of  the  wrappings  and  cartons  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  for  duty. 

Ex  156   Cognac  brandy  and  Armagnac  brandy. 

When  there  is  furnished  with  the  bill  of  entry  a  certificate  of  analysis 
and  purity  as  defined  in  Article  XX  of  this  Convention. 

Ex  165   Champagne. 

When  there  is  furnished  with  the  bill  of  entry  a  certificate  of  analysis 
and  purity  as  defined  in  Article  XX  of  this  Convention. 
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170   Freight  rates  for  railways,  and  telegraph  rates  bound  in  book  or 

pamphlet  form,  and  time-tables  of  railways  outside  of  Canada. 

171   Books,  printed,  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  or  parts  thereof,  n.o.p., 

not  to  include  blank  account  books,  copy  books,  or  books  to  be 
written  or  drawn  upon. 

179   Labels  for  cigar  boxes,  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  confectionery,  or 

other  goods  or  wares ;  shipping,  price  or  other  tags,  tickets  or  labels, 
and  railroad  or  other  tickets,  whether  lithographed  or  printed,  or 
printed,  n.o.p. 

180   Photographs,  chromos,  chromotypes,  artotypes,  oleographs,  drawings, 

paintings,  pictures,  decalcomania  transfers  of  all  kinds,  engravings 
or  prints  or  proofs  therefrom,  and  similar  works  of  art,  n.o.p.; 
blueprints,  building  plans,  maps,  and  charts,  n.o.p. 

192   Straw^board.  millboard  and  cardboard,  not  pasted  or  coated;  tarred 

paper,  felt-board,  sandpaper,  glass  or  flintpaper  and  emery  paper, 
or  emery  cloth. 

197   Paper  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p. 

198   Ruled  and  border  and  coated  papers,  boxed  papers,  pads  not  printed,' 

papier-mache  ware,  n.o.p. 

199   Papeteries,  envelopes,  and  all  manufactures  of  paper,  n.o.p. 

228   Soap  powders;  powdered  soap,  mineral  soap,  and  soap,  n.o.p. 

230   Castile  soap. 

232   Glue,  liquid,  powdered  or  sheet,  and  mucilage,  gelatine,  casein,  adhe- 

sive paste  and  isinglass. 

237   Celluloid,  mculded  into  sizes  for  handles  of  knives  and  forks,  not  bored 

or  othervv'ise  manufactured;  moulded  celluloid  balls  and  cylinders, 
coated  with  tinfoil  or  not;  but  not  finished  or  further  manufac- 
tured; and  celluloid  lamp  shade  blanks  and  comb  blanks. 

245   Ochres,  ochrey  earths,  siennas  and  umbers. 

252,   Shoe  blacking;  shoemakers'  ink;  shoe,  harness  and  leather  dressing, 

and  knife  or  other  polish  or  composition,  n.o.p. 

316  a   Incandescent  lamp  bulbs  and  glass  tubing  for  use  in  the  manufacture 

of  incandescent  lamps,  and  mantle  stocking  for  gas  light. 

318   Common  and  colourless  window  glass. 

322   Plate  glass,  n.o.p. 

326  a   Articles  of  glass,  not  plate  or  sheet,  designed  to  be  cut  or  mounted; 

and  manufactures  of  glass,  n.o.p. 

327   Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  and  ground  or  finished  spectacles  or  eyeglass 

lenses. 

339   Lead,  manufactures  of  n.o.p. 

352   Brass  and  copper  nails,  tacks,  rivets  and  burrs  or  washers;  bells  and 

gongs,  n.o.p. ;  and  manufactures  of  brass  or  copper,  n.o.p. 
354   Manufactures  of  aluminium,  n.o.p. 

362   Articles  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  sterling  or  other  silverware, 

nickel-plated  ware,  gilt  or  electro-plated  ware,  n.o.p.;  manufac- 
tures of  gold  and  silver,  n.o.p. 

368   Clocks,  watches,  time  recorders,  clock  and  watchkeys,  clock  cases,  and 

clock  movements. 

405   Buckthorn  strip  fencing,  woven  wire  fencing,  and  wire  fencing  of  iron 

or  steel,  n.o.p.,  not  to  include  woven  ^vire  or  netting  made  from 
wire  smaller  than  number  fourteen  gauge  nor  to  include  fencing  of 
wire  larger  than  number  nine  gauge. 

406   Wire  of  all  metals  and  kinds,  n.o.p. 

407  "   Wire,  single  or  several,  covered  with  cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber  or  other 

material,  including  cable  so  covered. 

409   Wire  cloth  or  woven  wire,  and  wire  netting,  of  iron  or  steel. 

412   Iron  or  steel  nuts,  washers,  rivets,  and  bolts,  with  or  without  threads; 

nut,  bolt  and  hinge  blanks;  and  T  and  strap  hinges  of  all  kinds, 

n.o.p. 

414   Iron  or  steel  cut  nails  and  spikes  (ordinary  builders');  and  lailroad 

spikes. 
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41S   Wire  cloth,  or  woven  wire  of  brass  or  copper. 

Kx.  410   X(hm11cs,  of  any  material  or  kind. 

-IJO   liuikles  and  clasiis  of  iron,  steel,  brass  or  copper,  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p. 

(not  being  jewellery). 

421   Cluns.  rifles,  includin}!;  air  guns  and  air  rifles  not  being  toys;  muskets, 


caiuuuis,  pistols,  revolvers,  or  other  firearms;  cartridge  cases,  car- 
tridges, primers,  percussion  caps,  wads,  or  other  ammunition, 
n.o.ji.;  bayonets,  swords,  fencing  foils  and  masks;  gun  or  pistol 
covers  or  cases,  game  bags,  loading  tools  and  cartridge  belts  of  any 
material. 


420   Knives  and  forks  and  all  other  cutlery,  of  steel,  plated,  or  not,  n.o.p. 

42S   Iron  or  steel  hollow-ware,  plain  black,  or  coated,  n.o.p.;  and  nickel 

and  aluminium  kitchen  or  house  hollow-ware,  n.o.p. 

437   Safes,  doors  for  safes  and  vaults;  scales,  balances,  weighing  beams,  and 

strength  testing  machines  of  all  kinds. 

453   Telephone  and  telegraph  instruments,  electric  and  galvanic  batteries, 

electric  motors,  dynamos,  generators,  sockets,  insulators  of  all 
kinds;  electric  apparatus,  n.o.p.;  boilers,  n.o.p.;  and  all  machinery 
composed  Avholly  or  in  part  of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.p.;  and  iron  and 
steel  castings,  and  iron  or  steel  integral  parts  of  all  machinery 
specified  in  this  item. 

•  454  •  Manufactures,  articles  or  wares  of  iron  or  steel  or  of  which  iron  and 

steel  (or  either)  are  the  component  materials  of  chief  value,  n.o.p. 

494   Manufactures  of  corkwood  or  cork  bark,  n.o.p.,  including  stripes, 

shives,  shells  and  washers  of  cork. 

495   Corks,  manufactured  from  corkwood,  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 

diameter  measured  at  the  larger  end. 
506   Manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.p. 

521   Gray  cotton  fabrics  and  fabrics  of  flax,  unbleached,  n.o.p. 

522   White  cotton  fabrics,  and  fabrics  of  flax,  bleached,  n.o.p.;  tailors' 

hollands  of  linen  and  towelling  of  linen  or  cotton  in  the  web, 
coloured  or  not. 

525   Stair  linen,  diaper,  doylies,  tray-cloths,  sheets,  quilts,  counterpanes, 

towels,  and  pillow  cases,  of  cotton  or  linen;  uncoloured  damask  of 
linen  or  cotton  in  the  piece,  including  uncoloured  table  cloths  or 
napkins  of  linen  or  cotton. 

527  Jeans,  sateens,  and  coutils,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  corsets 

and  dress  stays,  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
articles  in  their  own  factories. 

535   Cotton  sewing  thread  in  hanks. 

536   Cotton  or  linen  thread,  n.o.p.;  crochet  and  knitting  cotton. 

537   Manufactures  of  cotton,  hemp  or  flax  or  of  which  cotton,  hemp  or 

flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  n.o.p. 

557   Yarns,  woollen  and  worsted,  n.o.p. 

558   Yams,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 

goat,  or  like  animal,  n.o.p.,  costing  thirty  cents  per  pound  or  over, 
when  imported  on  the  cop,  cone  or  tube,  or  in  the  hank,  by  manu- 
facturers of  woollen  goods  for  use  exclusively  in  their  own  factories. 

562   Oiled  silk,  and  oiled  cloth,  and  tape  or  other  textile,  india-rubbered, 

flocked  or  coated,  n.o.p. 

564   Felt,  pressed,  of  all  kinds,  not  filled  or  covered  by  or  with  any  woven 

fabric. 

565   Blankets  of  any  material. 

566   Flannels,  plain,  not  fancy;  fabrics  of  wool  or  of  cotton  and  wool, 

commonly  described  and  sold  as  lustres,  mohair,  alpaca  and  Italian 
linings. 

568a   Socks  and  stockings  of  all  kinds. 

572   Turkish  or  imitation  Turkish  or  other  floor  rugs  or  carpets;  and 

carpets,  n.o.p. 

579   Sewing  embroidery  silk;  silk  twist,  and  silk  floss. 

580   Black  mourning  crapes. 
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Ex  581   Velvets,  velveteens,  silk  velvets  and  plush  over  twenty-four  inches  in 

width. 

Silk  fabrics  over  twenty-six  inches  in  width. 

592   Buggies,  carriages,  pleasure  carts  and  vehicles,  n.o.p.;  tires  of  rubber 

for  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  fitted  or  not;  cutters,  children's  carriages 
and  sleds,  and  finished  parts  of  all  articles  in  this  item. 

Provided  that  for  duty  purposes  the  minimum  value  of  an 
open  buggy  shall  be  forty  dollars,  and  the  minimum  value  of  a 
covered  buggy  shall  be  fifty  dollars. 

597   Pianofortes,  organs  and  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p.;  phono- 

graphs, graphophones,  gramophones  and  finished  parts  thereof, 
including  cylinders  and  records  therefor;  and  mechanical  piano 
and  organ  players. 

598   Brass  band  instruments;  parts  of  pianofortes  and  parts  of  organs;  and 

bagpipes. 

604   Dongola,  cordovan,  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  kid  or  goat,  kangaroo,  alligator, 

and  all  leather,  dressed,  waxed,  glazed  or  further  finished  than 
tanned,  n.o.p.;  harness  leather,  and  chamois  skin. 

605   Skins  for  morocco  leather,  tanned  but  not  further  manufactured; 

belting  leather,  of  all  kinds;  tanners'  scrap  leather;  leather  not 
further  finished  than  tanned,  and  skins,  n.o.p. 

623   Musical  instrument  cases  and  fancy  cases  or  boxes  of  all  kinds,  port- 

folios and  fancy  writing  desks,  satchels,  reticules,  card  cases, 
purses,  pocket-books,  fly  books  and  parts  thereof. 

624   Bead  ornaments,  and  ornaments  of  alabaster,  spar,  amber,  terra  cotta 

or  composition;  fans,  dolls  and  toys  of  all  kinds;  statues  and 
statuettes  of  any  material. 

628   Braces  or  suspenders,  and  finished  parts  thereof. 

629   Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades  of  all  kinds  and  materials. 

647   Jewellery  of  any  material,  for  the  adornment  of  the  person,  n.o.p. 

648   Precious  stones  and  imitations  thereof,  not  mounted  or  set;  and  pearl -s 

and  imitations  thereof,  pierced,  split,  strung  or  not,  but  not  set  or 
mounted. 

651   Buttons  of  all  kinds  covered  or  not,  n.o.p.,  including  recognition 

buttons,  and  cuff  or  collar  buttons. 

652   Combs  for  dress  and  toilet,  including  mane  combs,  of  all  kinds. 

653   Brushes  of  all  kinds. 

656   Tobacco  pipes  of  all  kinds,  pipe  mounts,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 

cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  and  cases  for  the  same,  smokers'  sets 
and  cases  therefor;  and  tobacco  pouches. 

657   Magic  lanterns  and  slides  therefor,  philosophical,  photographic,  mathe- 

matical and  optical  instruments,  n.o.p.,  cyclometers  and  podo- 
meters,  and  tape  lines  of  any  material. 

658   Frames  not  more  than  ten  inches  in  width,  clasps  and  fasteners,  adapted 

for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  purses  and  chatelaine  bags  or 
reticules. 

Ex  710   Coverings,  inside  and  outside,  used  in  covering  or  holding  goods 

imported  therewith,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  provisions, 
viz : 

(b)  Usual  coverings  containing  goods  subject  to  any  ad 
valorem  duty,  when  not  included  in  the  invoice  value  of  the 
goods  they  contain. 

-  711   All  goods  not  enumerated  in  this  schedule  as  subject  to  any  other  rate 

of  duty,  and  not  otherwise  declared  free  of  duty,  and  not  being 
goods  the  importation  whereof  is  by  law  prohibited. 

Provided  that  duty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  provided  for 
by  this  item  upon  dutiable  goods  mentioned  as  "n.o.p."  in  any 
preceding  tariff  item. 

Provided  further  that  when  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  in  any  non-enumerated  article  consists  of  dutiable  material 
enumerated  in  this  schedule  as  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
is  specified  in  this  tariff  item,  such  non-enumerated  article  shall 
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1)0  subjci't  to  the  highest  duty  which  would  be  chargeable  thereon 
if  it  were  composed  wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of 
chief  value,  such  "  component  material  of  chief  value  "  being  that 
component  material  which  shall  exxeed  in  value  any  other  single 
component  material  in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article. 

NoiK  1. — The  numbers  of  the  tariff  items  have  reference  to  the  present  Canadian  tariff. 

NoTK  2. — Abbreviation:    n.o.p.  means  "not  otherwise  provided  for"  elsewhere  in  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

XoTK  3. — The  term  "Ex"  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  an  item  means  a  part  of  the  item 
to  which  the  number  refers. 

Note  4— When  the  term  "Ex"  is  not  used  in  the  number  of  the  item  the  whole  item 
i.-^  meant. 
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523   Fabrics  of  cotton  or  flax,  printed,  dyed  or  coloured,  n.o.p. 

563   Women's   and   children's  dress  goods,   coat   linings,   Italian  cloths, 

alpacas,  Orleans,  cashmeres,  henriettas,  serges,  buntings,  nun's 
cloth,  bengalines,  whip  cords,  twills,  plains  or  jacquards  of  similar 
fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  camel,  alpaca,  goat,  or  like  animal,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
six  ounces  to  the  square-  yard,  when  imported  in  the  gray  or  unfin- 
ished state  for  the  purpose  of  being  dyed  or  finished  in  Canada, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Customs. 

567   Fabrics,  manufactures,  wearing  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  com- 

posed w^holly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  or 
other  like  animal,  n.o.p.;  cloths,  doeskins,  cassimeres,  tweeds, 
coatings,  overcoatings  and  felt  cloth,  n.o.p. 

Note  1. — The  numbers  of  the  tariff  items  have  reference  to  the  present  Canadian  tariff. 


Note  2. — Abbreviation:    n.o.p.  means  "not  otherwise  provided  for"  elsewhere  in  the 
Canadian  tariff. 
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EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade,  which  was  announced  to  be  held  at 
I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  Montreal,  on  February  12,  has  been 
postponed  for  one  week  and  will  now  begin  on  February  19,  extending  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  The  Course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting 
of  lectures,  in  French,  by  the  professors  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and 
the  second  of  lectures,  in  English,  by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  followed 
by  discussions. 

This  course  is  the  third  of  a  series  on  Export  Trade,  the  first  of  which  was 
held  at  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  second  at  McGill  University. 

Applications  for  the  above  course  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  399  Avenue  Viger,  Montreal,  not  later 
than  February  17. 


EXPORT   AND   IMPORT   TRADE    OF    CANADA    BY  MONTHS, 
DECEMBER,   1919,   TO   DECEMBER,  1922 


The  above  graph  reflects  the  improvement  in  Canada's  balance  of  trade 
during  1922.  In  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  December, 
1922,  Canadian  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  showed  an  increase  of 
$144,121,903  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  Imports  in  the 
same  period  were  higher  by  $14,534,977  and  foreign  merchandise  exported 
increased  in  value  by  $128,939,  bringing  the  increase  in  the  grand  total  trade 
for  the  nine  months  to  $158,785,819. 

From  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $50,448,311  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December,  1920,  the  trade  of  Canada  showed  a  favourable  balance  o+' 
$17,215,798  for  the  same  period  in  1921,  which  was  further  increased  to  $152,- 
170,946  in  1922. 
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ACriMTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Frederick  II.  Palmku.  Assist.\nt  Trade  Commissioner  jn  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  January  26,  1923. — The  unseasonable  demand  for  lumber 
of  all  kinds  diirin.<;  the  kist  fortnight  might  be  instanced  as  an  evidence  of  the 
proportions  Iniilding  activity  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  assume  in  1923. 
Witli  the  exception  of  a  period  during  the  war,  the  orders  placed  for  southern 
pine  during  the  week  ending  January  20  were  the  largest  on  record,  and  the 
midwinter  breaking  of  a  record  of  over  six  years'  standing,  is  an  indication  of 
the  enormous  potential  demand  for  this  lumber.  The  present  activity  is  not 
restricted  to  demands  for  southern  timber  since  orders  received  for  timber  from 
the  west  coast  in  the  same  week  totalled  153  per  cent  of  production. 

Part  of  this  demand  is  doubtless  for  replenishment  purposes  as  well  as  for 
current  requirements,  a  combination  pointing  towards  a  stock  shortage.  Some 
buyers  ordinarily  refrain  from  purchasing  until  the  spring  weather  facilitates 
pnniuction,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  the  annual  climax  of  lumber  trade  activity 
is  normally  in  May.  Realizing  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  indicates  higher 
prices  at  no  distant  date,  these  buyers  are  apparently  making  a  concerted  rush 
to  obtain  a  portion  at  least  of  their  spring  needs  before  quotations  advance,  or 
deliveries  become  uncertain,  and  thus  ensure  participation  in  the  building  activi- 
ties of  the  approaching  season. 

The  effect  of  the  present  demand  is  intensified  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
of  seasonal  curtailment  of  output,  and,  generally  speaking,  manufacturers  are 
not  in  a  position  to  increase  their  rates  of  production  sufficiently  to  take  care 
of  the  heavier  demand.  For  the  week  ending  January  20,  production  was  about 
64,000,000  feet  behind  shipments  which  are  some  76,000  behind  orders,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  372  mills  produced  nearly  203,000,000  feet  or  29,000,000 
more  feet  than  402  mills  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1922. 

Hardwoods  share  the  general  active  demand  for  lumber,  but  short  supplies 
are  limiting  business.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  only  the  unusually  mild 
winter  has  enabled  producers  to  avoid  a  shortage  of  a  severe  nature,  since  it 
has  been  possible  to  keep  up  production  without  interruption.  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  also  as  the  supply  is  stated  to  be  falling  behind  the  demand,  it  is 
feared  that  the  first  interruption  of  output  will  result  in  a  serious  shortage,  and 
already  buyers  are  accepting  shipments  of  half  green  lumber,  choosing  this 
material  rather  than  incur  the  risk  involved  in  seeking  thoroughly  seasoned 
stock.  One  phase  of  the  situation,  helpful  to  buyers  and  sellers  alike,  is  that 
deliveries  are  facilitated  by  a  fairly  adequate  car  supply,  which  allows  an  uninter- 
rupted movement. 

Since  the  demand  now  exceeds  production,  sellers  are  naturally  in  control  of 
the  situation,  but  all  things  considered,  buyers  are  not  placed  entirely  at  a 
disadvantage.  Prices  have  not  shown  any  great  upward  tendency  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  and  the  bulk  of  business  is  being  transacted  at 
figures  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  two  months  ago.  Prices  are  exceedingly 
firm,  however,  and  a  very  little  additional  pressure  might  easily  force  them  to 
higher  levels. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  GERMANY 

The  paper  industry  in  Germany,  according  to  trade  journals,  is  restricted  in 
its  effect  upon  world  trade.  Timber  is  becoming  scarcer  as  stocks  are  used  for 
other  purposes  and  for  reparations  payments,  while  imports  are  almost  excluded 
by  the  present  high  and  unstable  rate  of  exchange.  Nevertheless,  the  mills  have 
a  large  supply  of  orders,  both  from  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Prices 
quoted  in  paper  marks  rise  steadil}^,  being  now  about  2,000  times  the  pre-war 
basis.  Quotations  to  high-exchange  countries  are  based  on  the  dollar  as  a 
standard  and.  as  a  result  have  shown  little  change  in  recent  months.  There  is 
much  speculation  on  the  almost  certain  increase  in  prices. 
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GERMAN   TRADE   IN   FISH  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  January  10,  1923. — Canadian  exporters  of  certain  lines  of  fish 
were  commencing  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  German  market  when  the  war 
intervened.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  review  the  present  conditions  in 
the  trade  with  Germany  in  those  fish  products  which  Canada  can  supply. 

The  fish  trade  is  an  old-established  business  at  Hamburg,  and  before  the 
war  considerable  quantities  of  herrings,  salmon  and  other  fish  were  imported  not 
only  for  consumption  in  Germany,  but  also  for  distribution  throughout  Central 
Europe,  Russia  and  Scandinavia. 

CANNED  SALMON 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  introduce  canned  salmon  to  the  Ger- 
man market,  but  so  far  little  success  has  attended  these  efforts.  The  chief 
obstacle  has  been  the  high  rate  of  duty  which  prevented  the  popularization  of 
this  article  as  a  cheap  foodstuff  for  everyday  use.  Representations  were  made 
from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  having  the  duty  reduced  by  the  Government, 
but  other  influences  always  proved  too  strong. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  canned  salmon  imported  into  Germany  is  75  " 
marks  per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds).  The  duties  are  levied  on  a  gold 
basis,  a  fixed  ratio  of  paper  to  gold  marks  being  determined  at  intervals.  Thus 
at  present  1,680  paper  marks  are  held  to  be  the  equivalent  for  duty  purposes  of 
one  gold  mark.  Hamburg  firms  state  that  this  rate  of  duty  prohibits  the  impor- 
tation of  canned  salmon  for  consumption  in  Germany.  The  trade  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  again  making  representations  to  the  Government  for  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  and  are  encouraged  by  a  similar  action  taken  by  importers 
of  sardines,  on  which  a  decision  is  being  awaited. 

Shortly  after  the  Armistice  fairly  large  quantities  of  canned  salmon  appeared 
on  the  German  market  as  a  result  of  the  disposal,  at  cheap  prices,  of  surplus 
war  stocks  by  the  Allies.  These  have  been  consumed,  and  it  would  now  be 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  depreciated  exchange,  and  the  high  rate  of  duty,  to 
find  a  profitable  sale  in  Germany  for  canned  salmon  imported  from  abroad. 
Firms  in  the  trade  state,  however,  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  handle  small 
consignments  on  a  commission  basis.  Sales  would  be  made  ex  Free  Port  to 
buyers  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  and  other  Central  European  countries 
or  else  to  the  suppliers  of  ships'  stores.  Inquiries  are  often  being  received  from 
Czecho-Slovak  and  Austrian  buyers  who,  being  unable  to  purchase  direct  from 
producing  countries,  seek  supplies  ex  Free  Port  Hamburg.  This  demand  though 
limited  would  be  steady  and  small  consignments  could  in  this  way  be  liquidated. 

MILD-CURED  SALMON 

The  trade  in  mild-cured  salmon  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
was  fairly  considerable  before  the  war,  and  Canadian  firms  were  also  beginning 
to  share  in  the  business.  The  mild-cured  salmon  is  imported  into  Germany  for 
smoking  purposes,  and  in  addition  to  consuming  large  quantities  of  smoked 
salmon,  Germany  used  also  to  export  this  product  to  other  countries.  Hamburg 
firms  also  re-exported  mild-cured  salmon  to  Russia  and  other  countries  where 
the  smoking  of  salmon  was  done  on  a  large  scale. 

The  shipment  of  mild-cured  salmon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  to  Germany  commenced  about  the  year  1896.  The  trade  soon  attaine«i 
large  dimensions,  as  many  as  13,000  tierces  being  imported  in  one  year.  Since 
the  war  only  a  small  amount  of  business  has  been  done.    The  depreciated 
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exchani^o  lias  miuW  snuikeil  salmon  too  ck>ar  an  article  for  general  consumption. 
During];  1921  the  whole  import  of  mild-cured  salmon  amounted  to  only  between 
500  and  000  tierces.  It  is  reported  that  still  less  was  imported  during  1922. 
Practically  no  mild-cured  salmon  has  been  imported  from  British  Columbia 
since  the  war.  the  prices,  it  is  said,  being  too  dear  as  compared  with  California, 
Columbia  River  or  Puget  Sound.  Sacramento  Fall  salmon  is  the  most  common 
variety  now  purchased,  prices  ranging  from  16  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  Pacific 
Coast  up  to  21  cents  for  the  largest  sides.  Some  Puget  Sound  was  recently 
imported  at  22  cents  a  jiound,  but  it  is  said  that  the  price  made  sales  very 
ditlicult. 

Only  large  sitles  of  mild-cured  salmon  can  be  imported  into  Germany  for 
smoking  purposes,  89  sides  per  tierce  of  825  pounds  net  being  the  smallest 
accejitable. 

It  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  high  prices  in  marks,  the  consumption  of 
smoked  salmon  in  Germany  has  declined  to  small  proportions.  Smokers  are 
endeavouring  to  find  cheaper  substitutes  for  salmon,  and  a  smoked  fish  coloured 
to  resemble  salmon  has  appeared  on  the  market.  Some  business  is  still  being 
done  in  the  export  of  smoked  salmon  from  Germany  to  France,  Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  even  to  the  United  States,  but  until  Germany  and  Russia 
are  again  able  to  consume  something  like  pre-war  quantities  of  smoked  salmon, 
•  it  is  expected  that  the  trade  in  mild-cured  salmon  with  Hamburg  will  be 
restricted. 

FROZEN  SALMON 

Considerable  quantities  of  frozen  salmon  were  also  imported  into  Germany 
before  the  war  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  An  import  of  over 
2.000  tons  a  year  of  frozen  salmon  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  For  reasons 
similar  to  those  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  trade  in  mild-cured  salmon — 
viz.,  the  depreciated  exchange — the  business  in  frozen  salmon  has  also  dropped 
off.  Over  a  year  ago  one  of  the  German  firms  received  a  consignment,  but  the 
price  realized  involved  loss  of  money.  A  shipment  of  frozen  silversides  has 
recently  been  received,  but  the  trade  is  sceptical  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  fish 
being  sold  at  a  profit.  It  is  evident  that  until  more  normal  financial  conditions 
prevail  in  Germany,  frozen  salmon  will  be  too  dear  an  article  for  ready  sale, 
and  no  revival  in  this  trade  can  be  expected  for  some  years. 

HERRINGS 

The  herring  trade  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hamburg,  and  was  considerable 
in  the  days  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  following  market  report,  dated 
December  30,  1922,  was  supplied  the  writer  by  the  firm  R.  Edminson  Ltd.; 
Hamburg,  and  gives  a  review  of  the  present  conditions  in  the  herring  trade 
with  Germany: — 

Supplies  of  herrings  to  our  market  v.vg  now  becoming  more  like  the  figures  of  normal 
times,  and  the  following  have  arrived  during  this  year: — 

Scotch,  115,514  whole  barrels  against  101,S28  whole  barrels  in  1921;  English,  33,805  whole 
barrels  against  6,060  whole  barrels  in  1921;  Norwegian,  166,694  whole  barrels  against  45,197 
whole  barrels  in  1921. 

Business  up  to  the  month  of  August  was  very  satisfactory  all  round  and  would  have 
continued  so  but  for  the  great  slump  in  the  German  mark.  This  latter  brought  the  demand 
in  Germany  almost  to  a  standstill,  but  we  have  nevertheless  been  able  to  clear  out  our 
stock  at  reasonable  sterling  rates,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  parcels  of  Matjes  held  for 
speculative  prices.  Of  Matjes,  there  are  about  8,500  half  barrels  lying  in  cold  stores  here, 
which  may  be  sufficient,  although  dealers,  contrary  to  former  years,  hold  no  stocks  what- 
ever. Some  parcels  of  Matjes  are  coming  in  from  the  States,  both  Alaskan  and  Scotch, 
the  latter  1921  cure,  and  meet  a  ready"  sale  at  about  35  shillings  per  two  half  barrels  net 
here  for  sound  and  tainted. 
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Scotch  Eastcoast  cure  is  practically  sold  out,  but  business  in  Yarmouth-Lowestoft 
herring  has  been  very  disappointing,  as  owing  to  the  above  reason  our  supply  of  this  season's 
cure  has  not  exceeded  2,000  whole  barrels.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  German  buyers? 
has  naturally  decreased  with  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark.  For  instance,  100 
whole  barrels  of  Shetland  Matties  could  be  purchased  in  August  for  M.  700,000,  whereas 
to-day  a  similar  quantity  would  cost  say  M.  6,000,000.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  great  necessity  for  herrings  in  this  country 
which  must  be  met  in  one  way  or  other.  Of  course  Scotch  and  English  cure  is  preferred  to 
any  other  kind,  but  under  present  conditions  anything  cheaper  is  in  demand,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  chance  for  winter  cure  if  same  can  be  delivered  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  German  companies  have  cured  a  good  quantity  this  last  season,  a  fair  proportion  of 
which  were  herrings  landed  fresh  by  the  trawlers  and  land-cured. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  arrivals  of  Norwegian  herrings  have 
been  fairly  heavy,  attributable  to  the  cheapness  of  this  class  of  cure.  .This  fishing  should 
commence  again  soon,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  again  take  the 
bulk  of  these  herrings.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  whole  trade  that  Russia  is  once  more  in  the 
market  for  all  kinds  of  herrings.  A  clearer  political  atmosphere  would  bring  more  confidence 
into  continental  business,  and  we  trust  the  coming  year  will  see  this  accomplished. 

FISH  MEAL 

The  demand  in  Germany  for  fish  meal  appears  to  present  an  opening  for 
the  disposal  of  fish  waste,  which  in  Canada  is  often  unutilized.  Prior  to  the 
war  Germany  used  to  import  100,000  tons  annually  of  fish  meal,  which  was 
chiefly  used  for  feeding  pigs,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  cattle  and  poultry.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  fish  meal  is  only  5  per 
cent  of  normal  owing  to  the  high  cost  in  marks  to  the  farmers  of  imported  meal. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  conditions  again  become  stable  this  trade  will 
revive,  and  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  fish  waste  in  this  way  is  one  which 
deserves  careful  consideration  in  Canada. 

The  heads,  bones  imd  tails  of  the  fish  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  oil  extracted,  and  then  dried.  The  meal  is  shipped  in  good 
jute  bags.  The  Norwegians  have  a  process  of  extracting  the  oil  by  means  of 
hydraulic  presses  which  is  also  used  in  the  United  States. 

Fish  meal  must  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  oil  or  10  per  cent  salt. 
The  best  meal  is  that  with  only  3  per  cent  of  oil.  The  meal  must  be  dried  to 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  moisture.  The  Norwegians  dry  their  meal  to  as 
much  as  8  per  cent  moisture.  Cod  meal  fetches  the  best  price  in  Germany. 
Ground  and  well-dried  goods,  3  to  5  per  cent  oil  and  salt,  English  cod  meal,  sell 
at  £12  a  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  Manhaden  waste  is  being  offered  by'  Am.erican 
firms  at  $60  a  ton  f.a.s.  Baltimore,  but  this  is  stated  to  be  too  dear.  Herring 
meal  brings  about  £10  a  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg. 

The  chemical  content  of  the  meal  is  the  most  important  consideration.  If 
the  fish  meal  given  to  pigs  contains  too  much  oil  or  fat,  the  flesh  is  apt  to  be 
tainted.  Most  of  the  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany  comes  from  Norway 
and  Great  Britain,  while  manhaden  meal  is  shipped  from  the  eastern  United 
States.  Owing  to  increasing  use  of  fish  meal  in  Great  Britain,  available 
supplies  are  less  than  before  the  war  and  British  shippers  find  that  they  can 
realize  better  prices  at  home.  When  Germany  is  again  able  to  take  normal 
quantities  there  should  be  a  keen  demand  for  available  supplies,  and  it  might 
be  well  for  Canadians  to  go  into  this  matter  further.  Hamburg  importers  have 
offered  to  test  for  the  writer  any  samples  of  fish  meal  which  may  be  sent  over 
from  Canada  so  as  to  judge  the  suitability  of  the  meal  for  the  German  trade. 
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TRADING   POSSIBILITIES   IN   HOLLAND   FOR  CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Canned  Fish 

[This  is  the  fifth  of  a  scries  of  reports  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  Trading  Possibilities  m 
Holland  for  Canadian  Products.  The  first,  on  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  was  published  in 
No.  .'^S?;  the  second,  on  the  Dcmaiid  for  Flour,  in  No.  984;  I'^e  third,  on  Dried  and  Evaporated 
Apples,  in  No.  991;  and  the  fourth,  on  Canned  and  Preserved  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  in  the 
last  issue  (No.  993).] 

Rotterdam,  January  17,  1923. — The  Netherlands  trade  returns  do  not  show 
the  specific  imports  of  the  various  kinds  of  canned  fish,  with  the  exception  of 
herrings.  Tlic  following;  table  will,  however,  indicate  the  quantity  and  value  of 
fish,  sliell-fish  and  testaceans  imported  in  1921  in  tins,  bottles  and  similar  small 
parkins;  into  Holland: — 

Herring,  Marinated 

Quantity  Value 

Imports  Kg.  Guilders 

Total   9,693  4,476 

From  Germany   7,804  2,690 


Other  Fish,  Shell- fish  and  Testaceans 

Total   1,700,533  1,701,644 

From  Germany   25,932  24,463 

Bel.-ium   299,517  227,725 

Great  Britain   296.683  344,284 

France   267,599  383.111 

United  States   462.501  386,900 

Norway   105,869  105.770 

Italy   7,146  11.420 

Portugal   178.484  153,763 

Spain   32.362  26,376 

Argentina   12,721  20,791 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  outside  of  canned  herring,  the  United  States 
was,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing  figures,  the  largest  supplier.  It  should  there- 
fore be  possible  for  Canada  to  capture  part  of  this  trade.  Canadian  packers 
already  do  some  business  in  canned  salmon,  canned  lobster  and  such  lines,  and 
probably  some  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  are  Canadian  canned  fish 
products,  but  her  direct  trade  is  not  sufficient  to  be  shown  in  the  import  tables. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  France  were  next  in  order  of  importance  in  point 
of  view  of  the  quantity  supplied,  and  without  a  doubt  a  part  of  the  British  exports 
contained  good  quantities  of  Canadian  canned  fish,  because  one  of  the  largest 
businesses  in  Canadian  canned  salmon  and  lobster  in  Holland  is  done  by  a  Liver- 
pool firm  with  canneries  in  Canada  and  w^ho  import  great  quantities  from  the 
Dominion.  These  would,  however,  be  mostly  included  in  the  British  exports  to 
the  Netherlands.  Portugal  and  Norway  also  supplied  fairly  good  quantities  of 
their  well-known  brands  of  canned  fish  to  Holland. 


LAST  year's  trade 


With  regard  to  the  fi.rst  eleven  months  of  1922,  the  preliminary  statistics 
show  that  about  19,000  kilogrammes  of  marinated  herring,  with  a  value  of  about 
6,000  florins,  were  imported  and  approximately  1,174,000  kilogrammes  valued  at 
about  1,109,000  florins  of  other  canned  fish,  shell-fish  and  testaceans  entered 
Holland  from  abroad.    Of  the  latter  category,  the  United  States  supplied  about 
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389,000  kilogrammes  valued  at  300,000  florins,  Belgium  210,000  kilogrammes 
with  a  value  of  142,000  florins,  Great  Britain  161,000  kilogrammes  valued  at 
219,000  florins,  France  135,000  kilogrammes  with  a  value  of  200,000  florins, 
Portugal  111,000  kilogrammes  valued  at  84,000  florins,  and  Norway  about  107,000 
kilogrammes  with  a  value  of  101,000  florins.  Here  also  the  United  States  and 
British  figures  undoubtedly  included  a  good  quantity  of  Canadian  canned  fish, 
but  there  would  appear  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  direct  business  from  Canada  to 
Holland. 

Canned  Salmon 

The  trade  in  canned  salmon  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  large  proportions  in 
Holland.  Fresh  fish  is  plentiful,  and  canned  salmon  is  considered  a  luxury. 
Quite  a  good  business  is,  however,  done  in  normal  times  which  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  while  trade  at  the  moment  is  slow,  the  general  opinion  is 
that  Dutch  people  are  eating  more  canned  goods  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

CHANGE  IN  SALMON  TRADE 

The  salmon  trade  in  the  Netherlands  has  shown  a  considerable  change  in 
recent  years.  Previously  canned  salmon  was  eaten  largely  by  the  better  class 
people,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  sell  anything  but  high-class  red  salmon.  Now, 
however,  the  money  is  in  different  hands,  and  people  will  not  pay  the  high 
prices  required  for  red  salmon  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  it,  and  the  main 
demand  is  for  medium  red  and  pink  salmon.  The  opinion  has,  however,  been 
expressed  in  well-informed  quarters  that  when  trading  conditions  become  more 
normal  in  Holland,  the  trade  will  gradually  work  round  again  to  the  red  variety 
of  salmon  such  as  red  springs  and  sockeyes.  It  will,  however,  likely  be  very 
gradual. 

VARIETIES  OF  SALMON  AND  STYLE  OF  TIN  IN  DEMAND 

At  present  Alaska  medium  reds  are  popular,  while  pinks  find  an  equal  if 
not  larger  sale.  About  half  the  trade  is  in  1-lb.  tall  tins,  and  the  other  half 
is  divided  between  half-pound  tall  and  flat  tins.  The  half-pound  flat  tins  meet, 
however,  with  much  more  approval  than  the  half-pound  tall  tins  in  Holland,  as 
there  is  an  impression,  on  account  of  the  shape,  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
tall  tins,  and  most  of  the  exporters  are  adopting  the  flat  shape  for  the  half-pound 
tins  when  exported  to  the  Netherlands. 

CANADIAN  CANNERS  PROGRESSIVE 

In  this  regard  Canadian  salmon  canners  have  been  very  progressive,  and 
their  pink  salmon  in  flat  half-pound  tins  has  sold  much  better,  with  the  result 
that  the  writer  was  informed,  when  visiting  the  different  firms  in  the  trade,  by 
one  of  the  agents  of  a  United  States  salmon  packer,  that  they  had  written  to 
the  United  States  firm  asking  them  to  adopt  the  flat  half-pound  tins  similar  to 
that  used  by  certain  Canadian  salmon  canners.  It  will  therefore  be  best  for 
Canadians  in  shipping  salmon  to  Holland  to  use  the  flat  half-pound  tin,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  one  pound,  the  tall  tin  is  mostly  in  demand.  One-pound  tins 
are  generally  packed  48  to  a  case,  while  the  half-pound  tins  are  sometimes 
packed  96  and  sometimes  48  to  the  case. 

Canned  Lobster 

The  canned  lobster  trade  does  not  reach  large  amounts  in  Holland,  and  the 
general  impression  among  Dutch  importers  is  that  the  trade  in  this  commodity 
is  very  risky,  the  usual  phrase  used  being  "  too  dangerous  They  feel  that  the 
various  packs  differ  so  considerably  in  quality,  and  such  care  has  to  bo  taken 
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U\  the  laniUM-s  in  just  iiivinii;  tlio  lobster  the  rio;ht  amount  of  cooking  and  wrap- 
ping, that  unless  the  paek  is  well-known  the  hazards  are  too  great,  as  not  sufficient 
care  in  preparation,  too  much  or  too  little  cooking,  or  not  enough  care  in  wrapping, 
will  cause  the  lobster  to  go  black  very  (]uickly,  and  the  general  impression  is  that 
even  the  best  of  canned  lobster  will  go  black  around  the  edges  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time. 

r\NADl.\N   LOHSTKli  BOUGHT  THROUGH  ENGLISH  HOUSES 

The  importers  are  therefore  very  diffident  about  contracting  far  ahead  or 
Inlying  eamied  lobster  in  large  quantities,  as  the  article  is  considered  a  luxury 
anil  the  trade  is  fairly  slow.  Much  of  the  canned  lobster,  a  part  of  which  is 
Canadian,  is  imported  through  the  well-known  English  firms  who  can  supply 
smaller  quantities  at  a  time  and  quickly  at  quite  reasonable  prices,  as  the  English 
houses  buy  in  large  (juantities  for  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  are  therefore 
:ibh>  to  purchase  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

CARE  IN  PREPARATION  AND  SIZE  OF  TINS 

Providing,  however,  that  a  Canadian  lobster  canner  will  give  close  attention 
to  preparation,  and  especially  just  the  correct  degree  of  cooking,  and  will  see  that 
the  fish  is  kept  away  from  the  tin  by  a  paper  wrapper,  it  should  be  possible  to 
.irradually  develop  a  direct  business  in  canned  lobster  from  Canada  to  Holland. 

The  sizes  sold  are  :J:-pound,  -|-pound,  and  1-pound  tins,  the  preference 
;)eing  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Practically  only  flat  tins  are  desired  in  the  Dutch 
market. 

LABELS 

Most  of  the  exporters  of  canned  lobster  to  Holland  use  their  own  labels, 
as  it  is  felt  by  the  Dutch  people  that  there  is  then  a  greater  guarantee  of 
cfuality.  It  is  important  that  Canadians  should  use  their  own  labels, .  because 
imjiorters  are  so  chary  about  dealing  in  canned  lobster  that  the  brand  is  very 
.important.  They  therefore  stick  to  the  well-known  brands,  and  while  it  mav 
be  slow  at  first  in  introducing  new  brands,  it  will  be  much  easier  in  the  future  to 
<e\\  that  brand  once  the  quality  and  name  have  become  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Dutch  agent's  or  importer's  labels  are  used  it  is  their  brand  name 
which  becomes  known  and  not  that  of  the  canner,  which  creates  an  awkward 
situation  if  circumstances  should  necessitate  a  change  of  representative  in  the 
future.  This  is  important  where  the  quality  of  a  known  brand  is  of  such  con- 
sideration. 

Sardines    or    Similar  Fish 

There  is  a  fairly  good  sale  in  Holland  for  canned  sardines,  brisling,  pilchards 
or  similar  small  fish,  and  the  Dutch  firms  do  a  very  large  business  in  these 
products  in  Germany  and  Middle  Europe.  One  Dutch  agency  firm  alone 
recently  mentioned  to  the  writer,  and  showed  a  record  of  it  in  their  books,  that 
they  had  sold  over  40,000  cases  of  Portuguese  sardines  last  year  in  Holland  and 
the  Central  European  countries. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Norway  do  most  of  the  business  in 
sardines,  but  recently  Canadian  so-called  sardines — brisling,  pilchards,  or  what- 
ever name  such  class  of  fish  is  given — have  been  offered  at  very  low  prices,  and 
v/hile  the  quality  is  stated  not  to  be  equal  to  the  other  lines  on  the  market,  there 
.'should  be  a  splendid  possibility  of  doing  a  large  business  if  Canadian  importers 
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can  undersell  competitors,  as  price  is  the  greatest  consideration  at  present  in 
Europe,  on  account  of  the  unstable  and  depressed  monetary,  business,  and 
trading  conditions  in  many  countries. 

French  sardines  are  the  most  popular  in  Holland,  while  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  sardines  are  also  held  in  high  favour.  Norwegian  canned 
brisling  or  so-called  sardines  are  not  thought  as  highly  of  as  the  brands  from 
the  other  previously  mentioned  sources  of  supply,  but  they  nevertheless  meet 
with'  a  good  sale. 

PACKING' 

The  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italian  canners  adopt  a  style  of  packing, 
tins,  and  labels  very  similar  to  the  French,  and  with  which  Canadian  canners 
are  probably  familiar. 

The  usual  sized  tins  are  sold,  the  smaller  sizes  having  the  largest  sale. 
Orders  for  sardines  would  run  in  about  the  proportion  of  100  cases  of  ^-kg.  size 
and  25  cases  of  J-size  tins,  while  ^-size  tins  are  seldom  ordered,  and  if  so  only 
in  small  quantities.  The  ^-size  tin  contains  from  eight  to  twelve  fish,  and  the 
oil  and  fish  weigh  200  grammes  net,  while  the  J-size  tin  comprises  100  grammes 
net  and  the  -J-size  400  grammes  net  weight  of  fish  and  oil.  The  J-size  tin  sold 
is  mostly  of  Norwegian  brisling  and  averages  about  four  fish. 

Canadians  endeavouring  to  develop  this  market  should  expend  their 
greatest  efforts  on  tins  of  the  above-mentioned  sizes. 

DUTY 

The  duty  on  canned  fish  of  all  kinds  on  importation  into  Holland  is  25 
guilders  per  100  kilogrammes. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  order  to  develop  a  good  business  in  the  various  canned  fish  lines,  it  will 
be  best  to  give  a  Dutch  firm  the  sole  representation.  With  regard  to  the  type 
of  firm  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  opinion  differs  in  the  trade.  As  Holland 
is  a  small  country,  some  think  that  it  is  best  to  deal  direct  with  the  large  whole- 
sale importers,  as  there  is  a  preference  shown  by  such  firms  to  buy  direct,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  specially  push  the  sale  of  those  products  in  order  to 
retain  the  sole  representation,  and  they  are  certain  that  they  are  the  only  whole- 
sale firm  handling  the  line,  while  if  they  buy  from  agents  they  know  that 
similar  goods  are  being  offered  to  other  wholesalers.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
do  buy  large  quantities  from  the  agents  from  whom  they  can  get  the  products 
required  cheapest,  and  if  a  commission  agent  is  appointed  he  can  approach  all 
the  leading  wholesale  importers  and  keep  the  lines  constantly  before  them. 

On  account  of  the  small  size  of  Holland,  many  of  the  wholesalers  must  be 
approaching  the  same  retailers,  in  which  case  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
large  wholesalers  as  sole  representative  who  will  buy  on  his  own  account  and 
energetically  introduce  the  article  has  much  to  be  said  for  it,  as  it  does  away 
with  agents'  commissions.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  argument  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  agent  who  is  reliable  and  well  established 
in  the  trade,  as  he  can  keep  the  Canadian  firm  well  posted  as  to  the  market, 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  various  firms,  and  can  specially 
push  the  sale  of  the  article  where  it  is  likely  to  sell  best  and  get  the  best  price. 
Where  the  agency  firm  has  also  extensive  connections  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
which  can  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selling  where  the  best  price  can  be 
obtained,  the  selection  of  such  a  representative  has  advantages.  It  really 
depends  upon  the  type  and  quality  of  the  canned  fish  which  it  is  desired  to  sell 
and  the  quantity  which  the  Canadian  firm  is  likely  to  have  to  offer  for  this 
market. 
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COMMISSIONS,  QUOTATIONS,  AND  TERMS 

If  a  ciniiniission  ai^ont  is  appointed,  the  usual  commission  for  canned  salmon 
ami  canned  lobster  is  2  per  cent  or  2\  per  cent,  according  to  the  arrangements, 
and  whetlier  cahHng  expenses  arc  chargeable  to  the  agent's  or  seller's  account. 
On  sardines  the  rate  of  commission  varies,  but  in  certain  instances  5  per  cent 
is  usual. 

(Quotations  slunild  be  sent  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  in  Dutch  currency  if  possible, 
but  Canadian  currency  is  not  a  deterrent  to  trade. 

The  tiu-nis  should  not  be  less  than  cash  against  documents  Holland,  as 
these  terms  are  generally  given,  and  often  thirty  days'  sight  draft,  and  in  get- 
ting into  this  business  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  competition.  Importers  will 
not  establish  a  letter  of  credit  in  Canada  or  New  York,  and  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  do  a  business  on  such  a  basis;  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

After  it  has  become  certain  that  the  agent  can  be  trusted,  it  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  order  to  better  introduce  the  brand  and  let  the  quality 
be  known,  be  advisable  to  send  the  goods  on  consignment,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  and  every  investigation  made  before  such  a  business  is  attempted  as 
it  is  a  very  difficult  type  of  trade  to  check,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
the  agents  to  buy  on  their  own  account  if  the  market  is  good  and  to  do  other- 
wise when  it  is  bad. 

It  will  be  best  for  Canadian  fish  packers  who  are  interested  in  developing 
a  trade  in  Holland  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
who  is  acquainted  with  practically  all  the  principal  firms  in  this  trade,  putting 
forward  their  desires,  sending  samples,  prices,  terms,  and  other  details,  when 
they  will  be  put  into  touch  with  the  most  likely  firms  for  the  sale  of  their 
particular  line  with  a  view  to  making  permanent  connections  for  a  steady  and 
growing  trade  in  the  Netherlands. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1914 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  January  22,  1923. — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  it  will 
probably  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  to  have  a  brief  survey  of  the  present 
economic  condition  in  Holland  in  relation  to  her  standing  before  the  war.  Manj^ 
of  the  Dutch  newspapers,  in  entering  into  comparisons  of  the  national  trade 
position  and  production  capacity  of  Holland,  support  the  theory  that  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  is  worse  than  that  previous  to  hostilities,  and  that 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  so  heavy  that  on  balance 
the  sum  total  of  the  national  wealth  is  less  than  when  the  war  began.  It  is 
nevertheless  likely  that  the  interpretation  of  events  is  unduly  influenced  by  the 
depressing  effect  of  certain  comparatively  recent  troubles  brought  about  by  the 
slump. 

Holland  has  undoubtedly  suffered  large  losses  in  respect  of  her  holdings 
of  marks  and  kronen,  as  well  as  Prussian,  German,  Austrian,  and  other  invest- 
ments, which  are  estimated  in  regard  to  German  marks  alone  to  exceed  one 
milliard,  and  have  even  been  mentioned  as  being  as  high  as  three  milliards. 
The  total  purchase  of  marks,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  loss 
calculation  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  must  have  been  employed  for 
purchases  in  Germany,  and  also  the  big  mark  purchases  were  mostly  effected 
after  marks  had  reached  a  relatively  low  level. 

Expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  Dutch  neutrality  and  other  outlays 
directly  attributable  to  the  war,  representing  a  total  of  2,275  million  fl.,  are 
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also  mentioned  as  a  loss,  but  in  this  regard  a  large  proportion  of  this  amount 
was  met  by  taxing  war  profits  and  only  part  of  such  profits  were  taken,  so  that 
the  remainder  was  left  in  private  hands.  A  substantial  part  of  this  sum  was 
also  used  in  the  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  resources  of  Holland  as  a  whole. 

The  Dutch  consolidated  debt  on  January  1,  1914,  amounted  to  1.148.- 
380,000  fl.  as  compared  with  2,745,187.000  fl.  on  January  1,  1923.  In  addition 
there  was  a  floating  national  debt  at  the  end  of  1922  amounting  to  294,495,008 
fl.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Netherlands  Government  have  decided  to 
consolidate  these  debts  by  means  of  a  loan  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  mark  the  end  of  the  period  of  big  Government  loans  for  the  Nether- 
lands. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  might  be  mentioned  the  following  improve- 
ments or  increases,  undoubtedly  accessions  to  the  national  wealth  of  Holland, 
which  although  not  so  much  felt  in  depressed  times,  will  become  more  evident 
when  conditions  become  more  normal: — 

(1)  Possibilities  for  Dutch  trade  have  been  opened  up  during  and  since 
the  war. 

(2)  The  industrialization  of  Holland  has  taken  great  strides,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the  margarine  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps,  the  extension  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, the  creation  of  Dutch  smelting  furnaces,  shipbuilding  on  up-to-date  lines, 
the  development  of  Holland's  own  chemical  industry,  and  the  extension  of  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  etc. 

(3)  On  the  1st  of  July,  1914,  the  merchant  fleet  of  Holland  numbered  709 
ships  ^^ih.  a  total  capacity  of  1,472,000  tons,  while  the  situation  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1922,  was  1,100  ships  with  a  total  capacity  of  2.617,000  tons,  or  an 
increase  since  1914  of  1,145.000  tons,  equal  approximately  to  the  combined 
marine  of  Denmark  and  Belgium  in  1914.  The  present  fleet  is  also  much  more 
modernized. 

(4)  Dutch  holdings  and  Dutch  influence  in  foreign  properties,  real  estate, 
and  participations  of  various  kinds  have  greatly  grown. 

(5)  The  rubber  industry  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  practically  a 
child  of  the  war,  having  only  appreciably  developed  in  that  period.  The  export 
of  rubber  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1914  totalled  10.286  tons,  while  in 
1920  the  figure  was  90,291  tons.  T\Tiile  many  of  the  rubber  companies  have 
since  suffered  difiicult  times,  nevertheless  the  new  plantations  are  a  potential 
source  of  income. 

(6)  Foreign  capital  which  was  originally  transferred  to  Holland  as  a 
temporary  measure  is  now  gradually  seeking  permanent  investment  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  any  case  the  foreign  funds  tend  to  make  money  rates  easier 
and  thereby  provide  a  basis  for  industrial  activity. 

(7)  At  the  end  of  :March,  1914,  the  note  circulation  was  297.894.000  fl., 
with  a  gold  reserve  of  159,968.000  fl.,  while  on  the  same  day  of  1922  the  gold 
reserve  was  605,953,000  fl.  and  the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  959.631,- 
000  fl.  The  last  monthly  return  for  1922  shows  a  note  circulation  of  974,- 
100,000  fl,  covered  by  581,100,000  fl.  gold  and  590,800,000  fl.  metal  (gold  and 
silver).    The  increase  in  gold  is  a  further  asset. 

The  wholesale  trade  index  numbers  (taking  the  period  1901-10  as  100), 
which  stood  at  114  in  1913  for  53  articles  and  113  for  food  supphes,  stood  at 
180  and  172  respectively  in  November,  1922,  as  compared  with  178  and  166  and 
174  and  162  in  October  and  September  respectiveh'. 

The  stock  exchange  index  figures  showed  an  increase  in  December  of  2-64 
per  cent.,  the  principal  rise  being  in  miscellaneous  industrial  shares,  while  bank 
shares  slightly  decreased. 
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IMTOKTS    AND  KXPOllTS 

The  Nrthrrlaiuls  imports  for  the  lirst  eleven  months  of  1922,  ending 
Xin  emher.  amounted  to  1 .8G3,8;)(),04r)  fl.  and  the  exports  to  1,121,005,972 
makiiiix  an  excess  of  imj)orts  of  742,830,433  fl.  Tliese  figures  arc  considerably 
less  than  for  the  sanu*  period  of  1921,  being  lower  by  over  196  million  fl.  for 
imports  and  loll  million  fl.  for  exports,  but  this  was  due  to  the  drop  in  prices, 
for  considering  (quantity,  the  total  trade  during  the  eleven  months  of  1922 
reached  the  amount  of  24,073,593  tons  compared  with  20,836,691  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1921  and  22,932,412  tons  for  the  whole  of  1921  and  18,025,125 
tons  for  all  of  1920. 

In  conclusion  it  may  therefore  be  said  that,  taking  into  account  th(^ 
economic  condition  of  most  European  countries,  Holland  is  in  quite  a  strong 
pt^sition,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  guilder  has  now  returned  to  gold 
parity  with  the  United  States  dollar,  and  that  Dutch  business  interests  have 
oftered  pretty  successful  resistance  to  the  heavy  competition  experienced  from 
foreign  countries,  notwithstanding  the  big  sacrifices  that  have  had  to  be  made 
in  certain  branches  of  industry. 

RADIO  APPARATUS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow.  January  8,  1923. — As  several  Canadian  companies  have  recently 
been  inquiring  about  the  opportunities  of  doing  business  in  Great  Britain  in  radio 
receiving  sets  and  equipment  generally,  it  will  be  of  value  to  record  briefly  the 
present  position  in  this  country  regarding  broadcasting  and  the  market  for  the 
equi}")ment. 

Unlike  the  position  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  represented  by  the  Postmaster-General,  has  retained  control.  Its  policy 
is  to  give  licenses  for  broadcasting  matter  of  an  interesting  nature,  including 
music,  from  a  limited  number  of  stations  throughout  the  country,  five  in  England 
and  one  in  Scotland.  The  Postmaster-General  has  accordingly  been  in  nego- 
tiation for  some  time  w^ith  wireless  manufacturing  concerns  as  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  such  licenses  should  be  issued. 

It  is  important,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  who  purchase  receiving  sets, 
that  tlie  service  should  be  efficient  and  that  suitable  programmes  should  be  main- 
tained regularly  for  some  time  at  least.  This  will  obviously  involve  the  owners 
of  the  broadcasting  stations  in  heaA-y  expenditure,  the  return  for  which  must  be 
sought  in  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  receiving  sets. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  manufacturers  represented  that,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  capital  should  be  forthcoming,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  be  secured,  at  least  for  a  limited  period,  from  competition  from  sources 
which  did  not  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  broadcasting  scheme.  They  proposed 
to  form  a  broadcasting  company  or  companies  to  provide  and  work  the  broad- 
casting stations,  and  the  Postmaster-General  has  intimated  that,  for  a  limiteci 
period,  he  will  confine  licenses  for  broadcast  reception  to  types  of  apparatus 
submitted  for  his  approval  by  members  of  the  broadcasting  company  or  com- 
panies provided  that  all  bona  fine  manufacturers  of.  wireless  apparatus  in  this 
country  are  admitted  to  membership  of  any  such  company,  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms.  He  has  also  intimated  that  he  will  assent  to  a  condition  that  British- 
made  sets  only  shall  be  sold  by  the  members  of  the  broadcasting  company  or 
companies  for  a  period  of  tw^o  years,  after  which  this  condition  will  be  subject 
to  reconsideration.  It  will  rest  with  the  company  or  companies  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  conditions  in  regard  to  non-British  (imported)  apparatus 
shall  apply  to  component  parts  of  receiving  sets. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  complete  receiving  sets  manufactured  in  Canada 
will  not  be  permitted  to  be  imported  at  the  present  time,  as  "  British-made  "  in 
this  connection  refers  to  apparatus  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  only. 
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GREATER  ACTIVITY  IN  GRASS  SEEDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


London,  January  26,  1923. — After  a  prolonged  period  of  inactivity,  there  is 
a  considerable  revival  in  the  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  grass  seeds  of 
all  kinds.  The  reason  is  that  large  tracts  of  land  which  were  converted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  during  the  war  are  reverting  to  pasture, 
and  resulting  from  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  movement  will  become  even  more  extended. 

The  extraordinary  high  prices  which  have  ruled  since  the  w^ar  have  been  a 
great  deterrent  to  business,  and  this  position  has  been  partly  due  to  the  process 
of  changing  sources  of  supply  which  had  to  be  faced.  While  certain  quantities 
of  various  kinds  of  grass  seeds  have  still  been  coming  in  from  Central  Europe, 
the  almost  complete  dependence  of  this  country  upon  this  source  of  supply  has 
ceased.  Upon  the  other  hand,  three  successive  years  of  crop  failure  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  rendered  the  period  of  change  still  more  difficult. 

It  will  be  known  that  Canada  has  for  some  time  past  supplied  considerable 
quantities  of  alsyke  to  this  country,  although  the  business  has  been  greatly 
reduced  until  recently,  and  as  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  similar 
outlet  for  red  clover,  timothy,  and  other  varieties,  prospects  for  development  in 
these  directions  have  now  become  more  favourable. 

Price,  however,  remains  a  distinct  obstacle,  and  from  the  following  list 
published  in  the  London  Times,  comparing  to-day's  quotations  of  the  chief  grass 
and  farm  seeds  with  pre-war  prices,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  present  figures 
in  many  cases  are  triple  those  current  before  the  war,  and  in  some  cases  higher 
still.  There  is  evidently  still  ample  room  for  the  reductions  which  would  give  a 
further  impetus  to  trade: — 


Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 


Current  Prices   Pre-war  Prices 
Shillings  Shillings 
Per  Cwt.  '       Per  Cwt. 


French  red  clover  seed  (special). 
Chilean  red  clover  seed  (cleaned) 


English  red  clover  seed  (special). 
"        "        "        "  (average) 


"        "        "        "     (as  imported) 

English  white  clover  (special)  

"  "        "  (average)  


160s.  65s. 

140s.  50s. 

160s.  75s. 

150s.  75s. 

125s.  65s. 

280s.  115s. 

250s.  95s. 


Wild  white  clover  seed  (average)..  .. 

English  cowgrass  (average)  

English  alsyke  (average)  

American  alsyke  clover  seed  (average), 
English  suckling  clover  seed  (average)., 

English  trefoil  seed  (average)  

English  ribgrass  (average)  

English  sainfoin  seed  milled  (average) 

American  timothy  .seed  (good)  

French  Lucerne  seed  (good)  

Rye  grasses  (best  Belfast)  

Rye  grasses  (French  Italian)  

Fescues:  meadow  

Fescues :  red  

Meado'v  grass,  smooth  

Tall  oat  grasses  

Tailed  grasses:  foxtail  

Tailed  grasses:  dogstail  

Cocksfoot,  Danish  

Buckwheat ,  French  

Broom,  English  

Gorse  

Sunflov  er,  Rhodesian  


1.500s.  336s. 

240s.  80s. 

90s.  50s. 

r-Os.  90s. 

150s.  50s. 

70s.  30s. 

14s.  12s. 

80s.  40s. 

45s.  30s. 

90s.  70s. 

32s.  8s. 

36s.  9s. 

280s.  125s. 

240s.  70s. 

240s.  60s. 

300s.  55s. 

250s.  125s. 

200s.  70s. 

60s.  60s. 

123.  8s. 

336.S.  168s. 

600s.  448s. 

56s.  112s, 
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MECIIAMCVL  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

TiuDE  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Maiu'hostcr  January  15,  1923. — An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer 
this  week  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  mechanical 
ruhl)er  goods  in  this  district.  It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  in  or  near 
Manchester  there  arc  more  than  one  hundred  factories  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  so  that  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  footing  will  at  once  realize  the  extent  of  the  competition  to  be 
encounterecl.  Moreover,  during  the  last  six  months  the  rubber  goods  manu- 
facturers have  been  making  a  strenuous  effort  not  only  to  procure  the  bulk  of 
the  domestic  trade,  but  also  to  increase  their  exports  to  foreign  countries  and 
the  Dominions.  A  good  deal  of  new  machinery,  some  of  which  is  patented,  has 
been  installed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  production. 

Articles  manufactured  by  two  or  three  huge  plants  in  Manchester,  with 
world-wide  connections,  include  tires  for  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  hose,  belting, 
valves,  washers,  insertions,  packers;  rainproof  garments;  bed  and  hospital 
sheetings;  teats,  tubing,  hotwater  bottles,  water  beds  and  surgical  and  drug- 
gists' sundries;  mats,  pouches,  balls,  toys,  squeekers,  balloons,  boots  and  shoes, 
gloves,  etc. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  ability  to  compete  as  to  whether  or  not  Canadian 
manufacturers  can  procure  a  market. 

Canadians  were  transacting  quite  an  encouraging  volume  of  business  in 
many  lines  in  pre-war  days,  and  a  certain  amount  is  being  done  to-day  in  over- 
shoes, Wellingtons,  hip-boots,  and  motor  tires.  The  former  business  resulted 
from  tlie  establishment  of  an  independent  organization  in  London  with  agents 
in  the  provinces,  and  any  Canadian  manufacturer  desirous  of  obtaining  a  foot- 
ing in  Great  Britain  could  not  hope  for  success  without  adopting  similar 
methods. 

There  exists  an  organization  in  Manchester  known  as  the  India-rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Limited,  the  membership  of  which  is  large  and 
influential.  Further,  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  is  contemplating  a 
publicity  campaign  having  as  its  object  the  enlargement  of  the  market  for 
rubber  manufactures.  The  association  is  prepared  to  contribute  £12,500 
towards  a  joint  fund,  conditionally  that  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
rubber  goods  will  contribute  a  similar  amount,  to  be  spent  solely  on  this  "  Use 
More  Rubber  "  propaganda. 

Unfortunately  there  are  very  few  rubber  goods  merchants  in  Manchester, 
and  such  agents  as  are  in  being  are  invariably  sole  agents  for  certain  British 
manufacturers;  consequently  the  nature  of  their  engagements  precludes  them 
from  accepting  the  representation  of  firms  whose  goods  would  of  necessity 
enter  into  competition  with  those  of  their  principals. 

HOSE 

It  is  learned  that  large  supplies  of  hose  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  with  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  that  Canadian  pro- 
ducers will  have  to  compete,  so  far  as  external  competitors  are  concerned. 
Apparently  the  Americans  have  an  advantage  over  the  British  makers  in  that 
they  manufacture  hose  500  feet  in  length,  while  60  feet  is  the  usual  length  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain.  The  American  length  is  convenient  for  cutting,  whereas 
a  length  of  100  feet  of  British  hose  would  necessitate  a  joining. 
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INSERTION  RUBBER 

The  Americans  are  also  very  successful  with  insertion  rubber,  which  they 
land  in  Manchester  now  at  9d.  per  pound,  whereas  the  British  makers'  price 
is  from  lOd.  to  lO^d.  The  Germans  are  also  placing  a  similar  manufacture  of 
rubber  on  the  British  market. 

A  Manchester  firm  whose  name  and  address  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  will  be  open  in  a  few  weeks'  time  to  consider 
quotations  on  hose  and  insertion  rubber,  but  at  present  they  are  fairly  well 
stocked. 

RUBBER  TIRES 

In  1922  there  were  imported  by  Great  Britain  3,412,873  tires  and  tube? 
valued  at  £4,241,847,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  war  the  American  manufacturers  secured 
sound  footing  in  the  British  market,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  home 
manufacturers  to  produce  on  a  basis  sufficiently  effective  to  defeat  their  com- 
petitors. While  there  is  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent  on  automobiles,  tires  are  per- 
mitted free  entry,  and  the  British  manufacturers  of  the  latter  are  now  sug- 
gesting that  the  duty  be  extended  to  tires  also,  so  that  employment  may  be 
given  to  British  workmen,  and  also  in  order  that  the  industry  might  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  regain  the  status  at  home  and  abroad  which  it  enjoyed  before 
the  factories  were  all  diverted  to  war  work. 

It  is  believed  that  very  heavy  stocks  of  American  tires  and  tubes  are  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time.  Apparently  mass  production  and 
cheaper  working  costs  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers in  a  country  that  was  the  originator  of  the  pneumatic  tire  and  the 
pioneer  of  the  industry  associated  therewith. 

Some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  also  placing  their  tires  in  this  district. 
An  increase  of  their  sales  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  their  distributing 
agencies.   United  States  tires  are  always  on  hand  at  repairing  and    filling  up 
depots,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  give  the  depots  handling  them  every  encour- 
agement to  push  the  sales. 

GOLF  SHOES 

There  may  be  an  opening  in  this  district  for  studded  rubber  golf  shoes 
which  are  now  retailing  at  from  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  a  pair.  They  are  very  similar 
to  overshoes  with  the  addition  of  two  small  crossing  straps  to  secure  them  to 
the  shoes  or  boots. 

HOT-WATER  BOTTLES 

Hot-water  bottles  of  the  usual  standard  sizes  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  British  manufacturers  are  procuring  more  and  more  of  the  busi- 
ness offering.  During  the  last  few  months  quite  a  number  of  the  Jewish  con- 
cerns in  Manchester  have  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  these  bottles,  and  they 
are  cutting  prices  very  fine.  They,  as  well  as  other  manufacturers,  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  external  competitors,  in  that  they  are  continually  calling 
upon  buyers  who  naturally,  other  things  .being  equal,  place  their  orders  with 
the  men  who  are  regular  callers.  Further,  as  a  few  buyers  have  explained  to 
the  writer,  by  having  manufacturers  close  at  hand,  it  is  possible  to  send  in 
small  orders  and  have  them  executed  in  a  few  hours.  This  procedure  obviates 
the  necessity  for  carrying  large  stocks  of  a  commodity  that  is  liable  to  depre- 
ciate if  kept  long  on  hand. 

The  retail  prices  of  bottles  have  fallen  considerably,  excellent  qualities 
being  on  offer  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  each  retail,  according  to  size. 
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sriuiuWL  AND  druggists'  rubber  goods 

M:iiu-lic>tiT  is  iu)t  a  contro  for  the  direct  importation  of  surgical  rubber 
i:t)i>cls.  ami  sui'li  coniinodities  as  are  handled  by  retail  druggists.  The  direct 
iinportors  are  mainly  located  in  London.  It  is  learned  that  small  quantities 
arrive  from  the  linitcd  States,  especially  syringes,  soothers  and  gloves,  stocks 
being  heUl  in  this  country  by  the  distributing  organizations  of  the  leading 
American  manufacturers. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  makers  are  not  doing  as  much  busi- 
ness as  they  used  to  do  some  years  ago.  The  managing  director  of  the  largest 
mutiple  shop  organization  in  the  United  Kingdom  informs  the  writer  that  his 
company  is  buying  a  few  bathing  caps  from  the  United  States,  but  nothing 
else.  He  states  that  the  British  rubber  sundries  of  domestic  manufacture  seem 
to  be  more  satisfactory  in  quality,  and  equally  satisfactory,  if  not  more  so,  in 
price. 

It  would  seem  that  Canadian  makers  can  hope  for  little  success  in  these 
lines,  unless  they  have  their  own  selling  organization  on  the  spot,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  some  well-known  house  having  its  own  travellers  calling  regularly 
upon  buyers. 

The  Germans  have  been  sending  fair  quantities  of  the  aforementioned 
goods  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  been  very  successful  with  a 
rubber  film  "  glove  which  retails  at  Is.  3d.,  the  same  being  quite  popular  with 
housewives.  The  British  makers  produce  a  glove  for  domestic  usage,  but  the 
price  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  American  glove.  The  quality  of 
the  former  is  superior,  but  the  price  of  the  latter  appeals  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. 


FURS  AND  SKINS  INQUIRED  FOR  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  January  25,  1923. — There  exists  a  very  big  market  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  skins  and  furs  used  for  glove 
tops,  backs  and  linings,  as  well  as  for  collars  and  trimmings  of  ladies'  coats,  etc. 

The  glove  makers  use  enormous  quantities  of  rabbit  skins,  which  are  dyed 
different  shades,  and  these  constitute  a  big  proportion  of  their  requirements. 
They  also  use,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  otter,  seal,  squirrel,  opossum,  nutria, 
musquash,  etc.,  and  quite  an  important  business  is  done  in  them. 

In  the  ordinary  way,  furs  used  by  the  glove  makers  and  others  are  bought 
at  the  skin  markets  in  London,  but  it  is  maintained  that  direct  sales  could  be 
made  through  a  live  representative  on  the  spot  who  would  be  calling  regularly 
upon  the  users. 

The  full  skins  are  required  made  up  in  one-dozen  parcels,  ready  dressed. 

Fur  exporters  interested  should  refer  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  published  in 
this  issue  (page  259). 

The  inquirer  states  that  he  would  have  to  receive  a  representative  skin  of 
each  animal  with  prices  laid  down  iTn  Manchester,  for  25,  50,  or  100  dozen 
skins,  together  with  time  of  delivery,  before  orders  could  be  expected. 

EXTENT  OF  IMPORTS 

The  imports  of  rabbit  skins,  dressed,  numbered  4,134,215  in  1920  (latest 
figures  obtainable) ,  valued  at  over  $2,500,000,  the  chief  countries  of  origin  being 
Belgium  and  Germany.   Less  than  30,000  skins  came  from  British  Possessions. 
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The  number  of  skins  and  furs  ''Unenumerated  "  imported  during  the  same 
year  was  4,642,883,  valued  at  approximately  $13,250,000.  The  chief  countries 
of  origin  were  China,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
imports  from  British  Possessions  numbered  207,648  skins. 

In  1913  the  number  brought  in  was  8,719,000  skins,  of  which  quantity 
Germany  supplied  5,400,947.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  purchases  from  that 
source  in  1920  were  over  ten  times  smaller  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

The  above  figures  do  not,  of  course,  include  what  may  be  termed  domestic 
animals'  skins,  such  as  cow,  sheep,  goat,  etc.,  utilized  for  purposes  alien  to  those 
under  discussion. 


TRADE  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has  trans- 
mitted, under  date  January  22,  1923,  the  following  explanatory  statement  and 
questionnaire  issued  by  the  Trade  Facilities  Act  Advisory  Committee  to  appli- 
cants for  guarantees  under  that  Act.  On  the  advice  of  this  committee  the 
Treasury  may  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans  to  be  raised  for'the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  capital  undertakings  (constructional  work,  etc.),  in  any 
country;  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  applied  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  unemploy  ment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  Trade  Facilities  Acts,  1921  and  1922,  the  Treas- 
ury is  empowered,  on  the  advice  of  an  Advisory  Committee  operating  at*  this 
address,  to  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of  any  loan  proposed  to  be 
raised  by  any-  Government,  any  Public  Authority  or  any  corporation  or  other 
body  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  capital  undertakings. 

.  The  attention  of  applicants  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  following: — 

(a)*The  treasury  can  only  guarantee  loans — they  have  no  power  to  make 
a  loan  of  any  kind.  The  advantage  of  the  guarantee  is  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  Government  credit  so  given  the  applicant  should  be  enabled 
to  obtain  money  on  better  terms  than  he  otherwise  would  be  able  to  do. 
The  committee  and  the  treasury  indicate  the  quarter  in  which  the 
loan  is  to  be  raised. 

{b)  The  treasury  have  no  power  to  guarantee  a  loan  which  is  to  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  provision  of  working  capital.  The  whole  of 
the  guaranteed  loan  must  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  v/orks  of  a  capital  nature. 

(c)  The  treasury  have  no  power  to  give  a  guarantee  in  respect  of  any  loan 
which  will  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
existing  liabilities  or  commitments. 

(d)  The  treasury  have  no  power  to  guarantee  ordinary  or  preference  shares. 

2.  Applicants  should  supply  information  on  the  following  points: — 

A. — General  particulars  as  to  the  total  amount  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed loan,  its  term,  and  the  suggested  method  of  repayment. 

*Local  authorities  and  statutory  bodies  not  trading  for  profit  requiring  advances  towards  expenses  are 
reminded  that,  under  schemes  administered  by  the  Unemployment  Grants  Committee,  23,  Buckingham  Gate, 
S.W.l.,  part  of  the  charges  involved  in  ai)iinp\ed  works  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  met  by  the  State. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  of  Old  Jewry,  London, 
E.G.  2,  have  certain  powers  of  granting  loans  to  local  authorities  and  other  bodies  and  persons.  Particulars 
as  to  the  purposes  for  wiiich,  and  the  terms  upon  which,  such  loans  may  be  granted,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  direct. 
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B.  — The  expected  benefit  as  reiijards  employment,  giving  information 

as  to  the  particiihxr  industries  which  will  be  affected,  and  the 
approximate  date  of  commencement  and  the  period  of  employ- 
ment. If  possible,  an  estimate  sliould  be  given  of  the  number  of 
men  wlio  will  be  employed  weekly  during  the  first  three  months 
after  work  is  commenced  and  subsequent  periods  (classified  as 
far  as  j^racticable  according  to  trades  and  localities). 

C.  — Charges  which  can  be  given  as  security. 

On  this  point,  the  committee  desire  information  as  to  the 
assets  and  revenues  which  will  be  available  as  security  and  parti- 
culars of  any  existing  charges  thereon.  These  particulars  should 
be  supplemented  by  copies,  if  available,  of  the  audited  balance 
sheets  and  profit  and  loss  accounts  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
supplemented  by  a  statement  for  the  same  period  showing  clearly 
the  yearly  net  profits  remaining  after  meeting  all  outlays  and 
provisions  (including  depreciation,  excess  profits  duty  and  cor- 
poration profits  tax),  and  interest  and  sinking  fund  instalments 
on  all  debentures,  etc.,  which  will  rank  prior  to  the  proposed  loan. 

D.  — The  additional  yearly  net  revenue  expected  to  be  earned  as  a  result 

of  the  proposed  expenditure. 

E.  — From  what  source  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan 

during  the  period  of  construction,  e.g.,  whether  out  of  existing 
funds  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 

F.  — Evidence  that  the  undertaking  can  be  completed  for  the  sum 

estimated. 

G.  — Particulars  as  to  the  preliminary  formalities,  if  any,  "which  will  be 

necessary  before  issuing  the  loan  or  commencing  the  work  (e.g., 
sanction  of  parliament,  meetings  of  debenture  holders,  sharehold- 
ers, etc.). 

H.  — Particulars  of  any  attempts  which  have  already  been  made  to 

finance  the  scheme,  giving  details  of  the  terms  which  could  have 
been  obtained. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  Trade  Facilities  and  Loans  Guarantee  Act  of 
1922,  the  treasury  is  empowered  to  charge  fees  as  follows: — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
treasury  in  administering  the  said  section  one,  there  shall  be 
charged  in  connection  with  applications  for  and  the  giving  of 
guarantees  under  the  said  section,  and  other  matters  arising 
thereunder,  such  fees  as  the  treasury  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.'' 

I 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

According  to  statistics  published  in  the  latest  Government  report  on  British 
Honduras,  the  value  of  the  colony's  trade  in  1921  was  $6,388,591,  of  which 
$3,343,132  represented  imports  and  $3,045,459  exports.  The  United  States  sup- 
plied 56  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  took  76  per  cent  of  the  exports;  while  the 
British  Empire  received  17  per  cent  of  shipments  from  the  colony,  and  fur- 
nished goods  to  the  extent  of  21  per  cent.  Although  the  trade  of  the  colony 
for  1921  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  that  of  1920,  chiefly  due  to 
decrease  in  values,  it  has  been  none  the  less  steadily  maintained,  and  is  in 
excess  of  that  of  1917. 
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REDUCTION  IN  THE  WORLD'S   OUTPUT  OF  SHIPS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  26,  1923. — It  is  convenient  to  deal  simultaneously  with 
the  reports  which  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  have  issued  on  the  "  Mercantile 
Shipbuilding  of  the  World  in  1922  "  and  the  "  Returns  of  Shipbuilding  during 
the  Last  Quarter  of  1922." 

As  would  be  anticipated  from  the  almost  universal  depression  which  has 
existed  in  shipbuilding,  the  amount  of  tonnage  launched  in  the  world  last  year 
(2,467,084  tons)  was  considerably  less  than  in  1921,  the  decrease  totalling 
1,875,000  tons.  This  falling-off  was  common  to  all  countries  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Germany,  and  indeed  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
revival  of  shipbuilding  in  Germany,  which  has  enabled  that  country  to  recap- 
ture the  place  which  it  held  before  the  war  as  the  second  largest  shipbuilding 
country  in  the  world. 

The  actual  tonnage  of  launchings  during  1922,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  in  the  leading  shipbuilding  countries  is  given  in  the  following 
table: — 

1922  1921 
Tons  Tons 

United  Kingdom   1,031,081  1,538,052 

Germany   575,264  509,064 

France   184,509  210,663 

Holland   163,132  232,402 

United  States   119,138  1,006.413 

Italy   101,177  164,748 

Japan   83,410  227,425 


Notes  Regarding  Production  in  Principal  Countries 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

During  1922,  235  merchant  vessels  of  1,031,081  tons  were  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  represented  41-8  per  cent  of  the  world's  output,  as 
compared  with  35-5  per  cent  in  1921  and  58  per  cent  in  1913. 

Of  the  tonnage  launched  during  the  year,  762,769  tons  are  for  registration 
in  this  country,  and  268,312  tons  (or  26  per  cent)  for  owners  residing  abroad. 
Some  97,600  tons  are  destined  for  Holland,  43,757  tons  for  France,  33,092  for 
the  British  Dominions,  and  26,715  for  Spain. 

The  returns  for  1922  show  that  91  vessels  of  between  5,000  and  10,000 
tons  each,  and  17  of  10,000  tons  and  upwards,  were  launched,  the  largest  being 
the  Franconia,  of  20,000  tons. 

GERMANY 

As  compared  with  1921,  the  German  production  was  66,000  tons  higher, 
and  constituted  40  per  cent  of  the  output  in  countries  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  totals  comprise  20  vessels  of  between  6,000  and  10,000  tons  and  5  of 
10,000  tons  and  upwards.  The  latter  included  the  Columbus  (35,000  tons) 
built  at  Danzig,  and  the  largest  ship  launched  in  the  world  during  1922,  and 
a  steamer  of  about  20,000  tons  constructed  at  Hamburg. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  decline  in  shipbuilding  was  more  marked  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country,  the  1922  output  being  887,275  tons  less  than  in  1921  and 
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nearly  4.000.000  tons  lower  tlian  the  record  of  1919.  The  total  only  accounted 
for  8-3  per  rent  of  the  tonnaj2;c  built  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Two 
vessels  o{  ovrr  10,000  tons  each  were,  however,  completed  during  the  year. 

J.\PAN 

.lapan  ioo  e\i)(M"ionccil  a  considerable  decrease,  the  launchings  representing 
a  reducticui  of  over  03  ])er  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  rela- 
tion to  pre-war  years,  howe^'er,  the  present  output  still  exceeds  the  figures  for 
any  yi>ar  prior  to  1014. 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS 

The  total  tonna2;o  produced  in  all  the  British  Dominions  during  1922 
102,765  tons)  is  about  67,000  tons  less  than  in  1921. 

The  Canadian  total  (17,012  tons)  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  output 
in  1921,  and  only  one  large  vessel  is  included,  namely,  a  lake  steamer  built  at 
Port  Arthur. 

The  tonnage  launched  in  the  other  Dominions  is  45,753  tons,  of  which  25,048 
iij  attributed  to  Hong  Kong  and  14,998  to  Australia. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

No  special  features  are  recorded  in  the  returns  for  other  countries.  In  com- 
menting, however,  on  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  output  of  ships  in  the  world 
in  1922  as  compared  with  the  record  year  of  1919—4,677,000  tons — Lloyd's 
Register  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  addition  to  the  world's  merchant 
navies  by  new  construction  during  the  nine  years  1914-22  was  far  greater  than 
that  registered  during  the  period  1905-13,  the  relative  figures  being  34,000,000 
tons  as  against  22,500,000  tons. 

SHIPPING  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION   IN  1922 

As  regards  the  amount  of  tonnage  under  construction  in  the  world  at  the 
clo.se  of  1922,  the  aggregate  was  2,954,318  tons,  but  as  this  includes  564,000  tons 
on  which  work  is  suspended,  the  total  actually  being  built  was  2,390,000  tons. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  1921  was  4,457,000  tons,  but  the  drop  since  then  is 
even  greater  than  the  figures  indicate,  since  the  statistics  for  Germany  were  not 
available  last  year  and  were  not  counted. 

The  decrease  in  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  progressed  steadily 
throughout  1922,  and  the  tonnage  being  built  at  the  end  of  1922,  namely,  1,468,590 
tons,  is  1,171,720  tons  less  than  the  total  in  hand  in  December,  1921. 

A  favourable  consideration,  however,  which  improves  the  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future  is  the  fact  that  orders  for  new  ships  have  recently  increased, 
the  total  of  new  vessels  commenced  during  the  last  quarter  of  1922  amounting 
to  about  231,000  tons,  w^iich  is  a  substantial  advance  on  the  average  for  recent 
quarters. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  this  condition  of  affairs  does  not  apply  to  shipbuilding 
yards  abroad,  where  in  many  cases  the  berths  remain  vacant  once  the  vessels 
in  hand  are  completed. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  CANADIAN  APPLES  TO   SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  December  30,  1922. — Now  that  the  arrival  of  this  season's 
Canadian  apples  is  over,  the  last  cargo  per  ss.  Kadima  having  been  unloaded  this 
week,  a  few  notes  on  their  reception  in  the  South  African  market  this  year  should 
be  of  interest. 

The  fruit  came  direct  from  Montreal  by  the  ss.  Benguela  and  ss.  Kadiina, 
and  also  via  England  by  the  ss.  Kenilworth  Castle  and  Armadale  Castle. 

The  indirect  shipments  were  less  satisfactory  because  those  coming  via 
England  were  sent  without  refrigeration  as  far  as  England,  and  also  because 
before  arrival  here,  several  cases  were  damaged  by  breakage  and  pilferage. 
There  was  also  the  handicap  of  additional  freight  and  transport  charges.  No 
complaints  of  any  kind  were  made  to  the  writer  with  reference  to  the  direct 
cargoes. 

Importers  state  the  opinion  that  the  boxed  trade  is  better  than  the  barrelled, 
and  the  big  percentage  of  the  fruit  this  year  was  wrapped  and  packed  in  boxes. 

The  varieties  shipped  were — Jonathans,  King  David,  Macintosh  Red, 
Spitzenberg,  Ben  Davies,  Gano,  Kings,  Wagner  and  Winesaps.  It  was  further 
stated  that  too  many  varieties  had  been  shipped,  and  that  in  future  it  would  be 
better  to  restrict  the  number  of  varieties.  The  Macintosh  Red  variety  is 
considered  to  be  too  soft  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  long  journey,  and  while 
their  appearance  with  regard  to  colour  was  very  good,  many  of  them  showed 
flattened  pressure  spots  at  the  points  of  contact.  When  the  skin  is  peeled  these 
spots-  are,  of  course,  discoloured,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  apple  is  lost. 

Complaints  were  heard  that  the  Kings  and  Wagners  (barrelled  from 
Ontario)  after  two  days'  exposure  turned  black  in  colour,  and  some  even  lost 
colour  while  still  in  cold  storage. 

The  Spitzenbergs  and  Ganos  were  in  fine  condition,  and  were  well  thought 
of.  Tlie  Jonathans  and  King  David's  of  the  first  shipment  were  very  good,  but 
the  Jonathans  which  arrived  by  the  ss.  Kaduna  were  too  ripe,  and  this  variety 
should  not  be  sent  in  future  in  any  but  early  season  cargoes.  The  Ben  Davies 
was  considered  to  be  inferior  to  ihe  Ganos  in  colour,  and  in  eating  and  selling 
qualities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  South  African  importers  want  a  highly  coloured 
apple,  of  sufficient  hardness  to  withstand  the  pressure  which  will  be  sustained 
during  the  voyage,  and  they  advise  that  only  such  varieties  should  be  sent  here. 
One  importer  who  shipped  1,000  cases  inland  to  Johannesburg  in  iced  trucks, 
said  that  on  arrival  there  27  cases  were  unsaleable  and  20  had  to  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  price.  Another  importer  complained  of  the  grading  of  the  barrelled 
apples,  stating  that  the  ones  were  tv/os,  and  the  twos  were  threes  and  fours. 

Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  last  shipment  of  apples  did  not  arrive 
before  Christmas  as  scheduled,  but  was  still  on  board  ship  at  that  date.  The 
writer  was  informed  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer  in  question  that  his  ship 
was  delayed  by  exceptionally  bad  weather. 

The  prices  for  the  first  shipment  were  from  £5  to  £4  10s.  per  barrel,  while 
to-day  they  are  £4  to  £3  5s.  For  boxes,  the  price  of  25s.  remained  steady  for 
the  first  shipment,  but  in  competition  with  the  local  fresh  fruit  now  on  the 
market,  they  are  fetching  from  22s.  to  19s. 

The  general  public  in  South  Africa  speak  very  highly  of  Canadian  apples. 
This  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Canadian  apples  imported; 
while  tributes  to  the  ability  of  the  growers  to  send  perishable  fruit  such  a  long 
distance  in  such  remarkable  condition,  have  been  heard  on  all  sides. 
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WALLPAPER  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CHILE 

Tradi:  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

[This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Chile.  The  first,  which  dealt 
icith  Textiles,  A(jricultural  Machinery  and  Implements,  and  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  was 
published  in  No.  9S9 :  the  second,  on  Transportation  Material,  Industrial  Machinery  and, 
Supplies,  Tools  and  Hardware,  appeared  in  No.  900;  the  third,  on  Chemicals  and  Drugs, 
Flectrirol  Goods,  Footwear,  etc.,  was  pnhli.'<hed  in  No.  991;  and  the  fourth,  on  Foodstuffs, 
Wood  and  Wood  Products,  Pulp  and  Paper,  Cement,  etc.,  was  published  in  the  last  issue 
(No.  993).] 

The  Republic  of  Chile  is  the  second-best  of  the  South  American  markets  for 
wallpaper,  its  importations  of  this  commodity  averaging  some  500  tons  per 
annum.  British  manufacturers,  up  to  the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are 
availaiile  (1920),  have  supplied  the  market  with  approximately  one-half  of  its 
requirements,  but.  judging  from  dealers'  reports,  it  appears  that  they  have  lost  a 
lot  of  ground  during  the  past  two  years  to  Continental  and  United  States 
exporters.  Imports  into  Chile  during  1916  are  shewn  below  in  comparison  with 
tlie  figures  relating  to  1920: — 

1916  1920 

Tons     $  Canadian    Tons   $  Canadian 


Groat  Britain   260  58,000  257  138,000  =  50  cents  kilo. 

Germany   19  5,200  174  35,000  =  20 

United  States   70  14.400  137  63,000  =  46 

France   16  3,600  13  6,000  =  46 

Sweden   66  13,700  13  6,000  =  46 


All  countries   447        $99,000  615  $249,000 


COMPETING  COUNTRIES 

Since  1920,  however,  importations  from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
have  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  indicated  above,  whilst  imports  from 
England  and  Sweden  are  reported  to  have  decreased.  Canadian  manufacturers 
do  not  appear  in  official  statistical  publication  as  exporters  to  Chile,  although 
certain  quantities  of  Canadian  wallpaper  have  been  sold  in  this  market  for  some 
years  past;  this  omission  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  paper  is 
usually  shipped  to  Chile  through  the  port  of  New  York  and  is  entered  here  as 
merchandise  of  United  States  origin.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  quantities  of  Canadian  wallpaper  here,  although  from  inquiries  ijiade  on 
the  spot  it  would  appear  that  they  are  smaller  than  they  would  be  if  more 
active  representation  could  be  secured  for  the  manufacturers.  Altogether  there 
are  some  twenty  foreign  manufacturers  of  wallpaper  with  resident  local  agents 
in  Chile,  of  which  number  five  are  English,  three  Canadian,  three  American, 
three  Belgian,  three  French,  and  three  German.  In  addition  to  the  resident 
local  agents,  a  number  of  travelling  representatives  of  various  nationalities  call 
at  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  Amongst  the 
English  manufacturers  doing  a  fairly  good  business  here  are  the  Wallpaper 
Manufacturers,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  Huntingdon  Freres. 

QUALITIES 

The  Chilian  market  for  wallpaper  is  entirely  different  from  the  Argentine 
in  that,  whilst  the  latter  demands  the  best,  the  Chilian  calls  for  the  cheapest. 
A  travelling  representative  reports  that  in  Argentina  a  customer's  first  remark 
is  almost  invariably,  Show  me  your  best  designs,"  while  in  Chile  the  first 
question  is,  "  Which  are  your  cheapest  papers?" 
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The  English  papers  sold  in  Chile  appear  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
being  of  high-class  colouring  and  design  and  printed  on  light-weight  stock  of 
good  quality;  and  English  manufacturers  do  not  compete  for  the  business  in 
cheap  wallpapers  in  Chile.  Canadian  and  American  papers  are  considered 
superior  to  Continental  papers — a  few  high-class  French  papers  excepted.  The 
stock,  although  heavier  than  the  English,  is  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  Con- 
tinental papers,  but  is  usually  considered  to  be  of  better  quality. 

The  French  and  German  papers  which  have  been  arriving  lately  are 
printed  on  very  bad  paper  which  becomes  yellow  a  short  time  after  hanging, 
the  colours  either  fading  or  running,  and  the  designs  are  almost  outrageous, 
being  made  up  of  deep  reds,  purples,  green,  with  gold  leaves  and  similar 
inartistic  combinations.  According  to  the  customs  returns  for  1920,  English 
papers  imported  averaged  50  cents  per  kg.  in  value;  American,  French,  and 
Swedish  46  cents,  and  German  20  cents  per  kg.  When  the  lighter  weight  of 
English  papers  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  prices  per 
roll  are  not  so  much  higher  than  those  of  other  countries. 

One  Santiago  regular  dealer  who  purchased  a  large  order  of  German  papers 
reports  that  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  the  quality  is  so  poor  that  the  goods  are 
almost  unsaleable. 

DESIGNS 

Chilian  taste  in  wallpaper  undoubtedly  runs  to  highly  ornamental  and 
showy  designs.  Tapestry  patterns  were  largely  sold  at  one  time,  but  the  demand 
for  these  has  now  eased  off  somewhat.  Dealers  are  unable  to  report  any  definite 
tendency  at  the  moment,  the  customer's  final  selection  being  almost  invariably 
the  cheapest  pattern  possible. 

LENGTHS  AND  WIDTHS 

The  Chilian  trade  is  accustomed  to  the  8-metre  length,  and  undoubtedly 
prefers  it.  The  preference  for  this  length,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  custom,  the  interior  walls  of  Chilian  houses  being  of  varying  heights 
and  not  uniformly  4  metres  high  as  is  the  case  in  Argentina.  During  the  war 
period  the  trade  became  accustomed  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  16-yard  roll,  but 
the  preference  for  the  8-metre  roll  still  remains. 

I'rom  conversation  with  the  dealers,  it  appears  that  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  their  objection  to  handling  the  16-yard  roll  is  the  difficulty  they 
experience  in  persuading  the  paperhangers  that  they  are  receiving  a  double  roll, 
these  latter  being  inclined  to  assert  that  they  are  not  receiving  a  double  roll  and 
to  ask  for  a  rebate  in  consequence.  Canadian  and  American  papers  come  in 
16-yarcl  rolls  and  are  sold  in  four  qualities,  but  it  is  obvious  and  undisputable 
that  sales  would  be  larger  if  they  could  be  cut  to  8-  or  16-metre  lengths. 

PACKING 

The  market  does  not  call  for  any  special  requirements  in  packing,  the  usual 
export  bales  wrapped  in  burlap  being  sufficient  protection  to  ensure  safe  arrival 
of  goods.  The  manufacturers  of  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 
make  an  extra  charge  for  packing,  whereas  the  Germans  supply  it  free.  A 
Santiago  dealer  has  supplied  a  sample  of  a  substitute  for  burlap  which  is  being 
used  by  German  shippers  for  wrapping  wallpaper  bales.  It  is  made  of  twisted 
strands  of  brown  paper  and  requires  close  examination  to  distinguish  it  from 
genuine  burlap.  The  dealer  in  question  reports  that  this  artificial  burlap  appears 
to  have  given  good  results  in  practice.  Samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  can  be  inspected  by  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service. 
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rilKSKNT  CONDITIONS 

All  (U-ak'r-  roj)()rt  that  sales  of  \vallpai)er  have  fallen  off  heavily,  a  fact 
which  tlioy  attribute  to  the  50  jier  cent  increase  in  customs  duties  which  became 
effective  in  February  of  last  year  and  to  the  present  high  cost  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  prospects  for  an  immediate  improvement. 
They  anticipate  that  business  for  some  time  will  be  limited  to  absolutely  essen- 
tial reiiuirements  in  the  cheaper  patterns,  and  that  some  years  will  elapse  before 
orders  will  be  ])laced  on  a  larger  scale  and  for  higher-priced  patterns. 

T t  rnis. — AVallpai)er  is  sold  in  Chile  on  exceptionally  long  terms.  All  the 
regular  dealers  are  allowed  90  to  120  days,  and  liardware  stores  different  terms 
according  to  their  credit  standing,  and  ninety  days  sight  draft  terms  will  have 
to  be  given  to  first-class  importers  by  any  Canadian  firm  determined  to  build 
up  a  substantial  business  here. 

Local  Manufacturers  of  Wallpaper. — For  some  time  past  an  establishment 
in  Chile  has  been  colouring  locally  made  paper  and  selling  it  as  cheap  wall- 
paper. It  is  known  that  this  firm  is  now  considering  the  instalment  of  a  machine 
for  printing  three-  and  four-colour  designs.  Quotations  are  being  asked  for  the 
installing  of  the  machine,  but  whether  or  not  anything  definite  comes  of  it  is  not 
yet  known. 

Chilian  Importers  of  Wallpaper. — The  cities  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso 
consume  more  than  half  of  the  total  importation  of  wallpaper,  the  remainder 
being  sold  in  Concepcion,  Valdivia,  Iquique  and  Chilian.  In  Santiago  there  ar© 
seven  regular  wallpaper  dealers,  six  in  Valparaiso,  four  in  Antofagasta,  and  two 
in  Concepcion.  Nearly  all  hardware  dealers,  however,  stock  cheaper  wall- 
papers, and  some  of  the  larger  ones  stock  it  for  distribution  in  closed  bales.  A 
complete  list  of  regular  wallpaper  dealers  in  Chile,  together  with  a  list  of  hard- 
ware and  furniture  stores  carrying  wallpapers  as  a  side  line,  is  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


MAIL  SHIPMENTS  TO  CUBA 

Senor  Carlos  Anido,  Acting  Consul  for  Cuba,  Toronto,  writes  as  follows 
respecting  certain  changes  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  mail  shipments 
to  Cuba: — 

Local  factories,  business  houses  and  individuals  who  are  now  making  ship- 
ments by  mail  to  Cuba  are  informed  that  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method 
of  sending  these  packages,  and  each  package  of  a  shipment  for  Cuba  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  consular  invoice  must  have  customs  declaration  attached. 
The  notice  of  the  changes  reads  as  follows: — 

Senders  of  packages  for  Cuba  mailed  at  locahties  where  Cuban  consular  representatives 
arc  located  should  be  informed  that  the  Cuban  consular  regulations  require  for  shipments 
of  whatever  value  the  presentation  to  such  Cuban  consular  representatives,  for  consular 
certification,  one  original  invoice  and  four  copies  when  shipments  are  addressed  for  delivery 
at  Havana,  or  one  original  invoice  and  three  copies  when  shipments  are  addressed  for  delivery 
in  other  parts  of  the  island,  only  one  set  (four  or  five  copies,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  invoices 
being  necessary  for  one  shipment  sent  at  one  time  to  one  addressee,  no  matter  of  how  many 
packages  the  shipment  consist. 

The  wrappers  of  packages  for  which  consular  invoices  have  been  secured  should  be- 
marked  with  the  series  letter  and  number  of  such  consular  invoice ;  for  example,  "  Consular 
Invoice  B,  1020  ". 

The  consulate  office  retains  all  copies  of  the  invoices  except  the  original,  which,  after 
being  vised,  is  returned  to  the  sender,  who  should  either  inclose  such  original  invoice  in 
the  package  or  send  the  same  under  separate  cover  to  the  addressee.  When  the  consular 
invoice  is  inclosed  in  the  package,  the  wrapper  should  be  so  endorsed,  in  which  case  no 
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customs  declaration  is  necessary.  When  the  shipment  consists  of  more  than  one  package 
and  the  consular  invoice  accompanies  same,  no  customs  declaration  is  necessary  on  any  of 
the  packages,  but  each  package  should  be  numbered  consecutively  and  endorsed  as  to  the 
particular  package  containing  the  consular  invoice. 

The  shipper  need  pay  for  certification  of  only  the  original  copy  of  the  invoices,  as 
follows:  Invoices  for  less  than  $5  cost  10  cents.  Invoices  from  $5  to  $49.99  cost  50  cents. 
Invoices  from  $50  to  $200  cost  $2.   For  every  additional  $100  or  fraction,  25  cents. 

No  consular  invoices  are  required  for  shipments  from  localities  without  Cuban  consular 
representation,  but  commercial  invoices  (single  copy  only)  covering  such  shipments  are 
necessary,  which  commercial  invoices  should  be  sent  to  the  addressees.  Each  package  of 
shipment  for  Cuba  which  is  not  accompanied  with  a  consular  invoice  must  have  a  customs 
declaration  attached. 

THE  NEW  CHINESE  TARIFF 

Mr.  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery,  Assistant  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Shanghai,  China,  under  date  of  January  4,  1923,  writes  that:  "  By  Customs 
Notification  No.  1008,  Mr.  L.  A.  Lyle,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  informed  the 
public  that  the  Revised  Chinese  Import  Tariff  will  come  into  force  on  January 
17,  1923." 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  December  28. — With  the  exception  of  the  usual  Christmas  lines, 
business  in  New  South  Wales  lacks  animation.  Various  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  such  as  the  elections  for  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  and  the  situation  that  has  arisen  owing  to  the  unusual 
accumulation  of  Australian  funds  in  London,  which  has  compelled  the  banks  to 
act  less  liberally  than  usual  and  curtail  advances  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transferring  funds  to  Australia. 

Recent  heavy  and  general  rains  all  over  the  State  have,  however,  dispelled 
the  overhanging  shadow  of  a  threatened  drought,  which,  if  it  had  followed  on 
the  previous  dry  year,  would  have  been  disastrous.  Optimism  now  pervades  the 
pastoral  industry,  and  the  outlook  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  months  past. 
Unfortunately  for  the  wheat  farmers,  the  rain  came  too  late,  and  it  will  be  a 
lean  year  for  them  as  the  New  South  Wales  crop  is  not  expected  to  yield  more 
than  half  the  total  of  last  season. 

Hydro-Electric  Power  in  Australia 

With  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  none  of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  any  large  stores  of  water  at  an  elevation  which  could  be  used  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power.  The  Tasmanian  State  Government  some  years  ago 
realized  the  value  of  its  great  asset  in  the  shape  of  large  inland  lakes  containing 
almost  unlimited  supplies  of  water,  and  accordingly  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  making  use  of  the  power  available.  Following  on  the  wake  of  the  installa- 
tion, some  very  large  factories  were  establishd,  many  of  which  ar  now  in  full 
working  order.  The  power  available  in  the  state,  if  all  possible  sources  are 
utilized,  is  stated  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  400,000  horse-power. 

The  question  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  an 
aggregate  412,000  horse-power.  This  is  available  from  rivers,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  first  necessary  to  construct  extensive  storage  dams.    The  first  of  these 
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proposed  schemes,  althoii^li  very  small,  has  just  been  completed,  and  other 
undertakings  are  to  be  placed  in  hand  at  an  early  date.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers 01  hydro-electric  machinery  will  be  advised  of  any  requirements  in  that 
direction. 

Forestry  Exhibit  at  Sydney 

In  view  of  the  growins;  realization  of  the  importance  of  forestry,  increased 
attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  subject  of  re-afforestation,  and  with 
a  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  valuable  timbers  grown  in  Australia  a  very 
excellent  tlisplay  was  recently  exhibited  at  Sydney. 

Compared  with  its  vast  territory,  Australia  mny  be  described  as  a  sparsely 
timbered  country,  but  its  forests  amply  make  up  for  their  limited  extent  by  the 
exceptional  value  of  the  products  they  yield.  The  predominating  trees  are 
eucalyptus — a  family  common  to  the  Antipodes  alone — which  produce  a  hard- 
wood timber  not  excelled  for  strength,  durability  and  constructional  utility  by 
any  other  timbers  of  the  world.  Amongst  a  variety  of  other  trees  to  be  found 
in  Australian  forests  are  numerous  trees  yielding  timber  of  fine  grain  and  beauty, 
suitable  for  cabinet  work  and  ornamental  wares.  Without  exaggeration  it  can 
be  said  that  in  variety  of  useful  woods  Australia  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  countries  in  the  world.  Australian  forests  are,  however,  mainly  of  the 
hardwood  variety.  There  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  coniferous  softwood,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  imports.  These  prior  to  the  war  were  heavy,  and  are  again 
steadily  growing  as  the  building  trade  returns  to  normal  conditions.  So  far 
as  softwoods  are  concerned,  Australia  must  continue  to  be  a  large  importer  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  the  attempts  at  reafforestation  have  hitherto  been  com- 
paratively of  little  account. 

Steel  Manufacture  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  project  was  in  hand  by  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  establishment  of  steel  and  iron  works  at  New- 
castle, sixly  miles  north  of  Sydney.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 
after  1914  the  work  was  expedited  with  the  result  that  the  works  were  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  June,  1915. 

The  blast  furnace  plant  consists  of  four  furnaces,  two  with  a  nominal  daily 
capacity  of  450  tons,  one  of  500  tons,  and  a  foundry  furnace  of  100  tons,  or 
with  an  approximate  annual  capacity  of  about  460,000  tons  of  iron.  The  steel 
plant  consists  of  seven  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  with  an  output  capacity  of 
approximately  300,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  per  annum.  A  complete  mill  plant 
has  also  been  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  light  structural  material  and 
merchant  bars,  etc.,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons. 

For  several  years  the  company  was  working  at  full  capacity,  but  later  on, 
with  the  dumping  of  cheaper  foreign  steel  into  Australia  and  the  high  rate  of 
local  wages  and  coal,  the  company  was  unable  to  compete  and  accordingly  shut 
down  some  months  ago.  With  the  object  of  reopening,  the  company  has  now 
purchased  its  own  coal  mine  on  the  Maitland  field  adjacent  to  Newcastle  in 
order  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  Application  was  made  to  the  Arbitration 
Court  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  general  grades,  but  this  was 
refused. 

The  company  now  therefore  holds  the  supply  of  all  its  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone  in  its  own  hands,  and  each  of  these 
materials,  which  is  of  the  best,  is  in  almost  unlimited  supply. 

Wool  Sales  at  Sydney 

Excited  competition  and  an  excellent  range  of  values  from  a  producer's 
point  of  view  still  characterize  the  wool  sales.  Prices  all  round  are  very  firm, 
and  there  is  no  shade  of  weakness  anywhere  visible.    The  market  to-day 
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depends  upon  no  single  buying  factory,  as  every  section  is  buying  keenly. 
Consumption  is  proceeding  abroad  on  abnormal  lines,  and  there  are  no  accumu- 
lations of  purchases  to  endanger  the  position.  Some  speculative  buying  has 
certainly  been  done,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  wool  sold  here  has  gone  direct 
to  consumers  and  is  being  rapidty  absorbed.  The  latest  news  from  wool-using 
centres  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  sellers  and  engenders  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  future. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  if  consumption  continues  on  the  present 
scale  there  will  not  be  sufficient  merino  wool  produced  this  year  to  meet  the 
world's  requirements.  This  condition  actually  prevailed  last  year,  but  was 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  there  were  heavy  stocks  of  carry-over  wools  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  and  the  trade  practically  absorbed  a  clip  and  a  half  in  one 
season. 

This  season  the  position  is  different,  and  whilst  there  is  a  large  stock  of 
crossbreds  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  fashion  still  runs  strongly  on  fine  wools. 
A  solid  improvement  is  therefore  looked  for  in  crossbreds,  and  already  there  is 
a  hardening  in  comebacks  and  crossbreds,  and  the  demand  for  other  sorts  has 
distinctly  improved. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  6,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  6,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  30  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  ..  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pea. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  | 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  % 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St,  Vincent  ..$ 

Tobago  I 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  | 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Jan.  30, 

Feb.  6, 

Parity 

1923. 

1923. 

$4.86 

$4.6886 

$4.7355 

.193 

.0611 

,0648 

.193 

.0480 

,0493 

.402 

-  .3984 

.3997 

.193 

.0543 

.0573 

.193 

.1574 

.1591 

1.08 

.0480 

.0455 

.193 

,1886 

.1907 

.238 

.000022 

.000027 

.193 

,0131 

,0126 

.268 

,1884 

,1865 

,268 

,2705 

.2665 

.268 

,1936 

,1900 

,498 

.4888 

.4907 

2s, 

.3309 

.3301 

$1.00 

1.0106 

1.0118 

.498 

,4964 

.4978 

.424 

.3739 

.3756 

.324 

,1157 

.1176 

.198 

4.86 

4,6943 

4.7456 

.708 
.402 
.667 


.9796 -.9822 


.7364 
.3941 
.5558 


.9808-. 9834 


.7323 
.3933 
,5565 
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TRADE  INQUIKIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  tlie  iniMiciition  oi  tlio  last  Connnercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  folUnvins:  iiuiuirios  for  Canadian  i)roducts.  The  nannes  of  the  firms  making 
those  inquines,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  speciallv  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
or  THE  Dfpartment  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Siierhrooke,  Montreal,  Peterhorouoii,  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.).  Winnipru  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, STR\TKOia),  BraNTFORD,  IxiNDON,  AND  VICTORIA   (B.C.);   BoRDER  CHAMBER  OF  CoMMERCB, 

Windsor ;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
WiNMPEd,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers* 
Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodsluflfs 

1217.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Rome  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 
121S.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Milan  are  prepared  to  import  Canadian  wheat. 

1219.  ^^'IIEAT. — A  firm  in  Italy  are  anxious  to  secure  offers  for  Canadian  wheat. 

1220.  Whe.vt. — An  Italian  firm  are  in  a  position  to  import  wheat  from  Canada. 

1221.  Wheat. — A  Milan  firm  would  like  to  import  wheat  from  Canada. 

1222.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  Venice  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
wheat. 

1223.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  wheat  importers  in  Turin  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  wheat. 

1224.  Whe.\t. — An  Italian  firm  wish  to  purchase  wheat  from  Canada. 

1225.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Naples  desire  to  import  Canadian  wheat. 

1226.  Wheat.  Oats,  and  Rye. — A  firm  in  Genoa  would  like  to  receive  offers  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye. 

1227.  Whe.\t,  0.\ts,  and  Rye. — A  firm  in  Genoa  would  like  to  receive  offers  for  Cana- 
ilian  wheat,  oats,  and  rye. 

1228.  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Rye. — A  Genoa  firm  are  willing  to  import  Canadian  wheat, 
oats,  and  rye. 

1229.  Whe.at,  0.\ts,  Rye,  and  Seeds. — A  concern  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  and  seeds  from  Canada. 

1230.  Wheat,  0.-\ts  and  Rye,  Oilseeds. — A  firm  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  wheat,  oats, 
r>'e,  and  oilseeds  from  Canada. 

1231.  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Oilseeds. — A  firm  in  Milan  desire  communications  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  oilseeds. 

1232.  Whe.at,  Rye,  and  Oats. — A  Genoa  firm  are  in  a  position  to  import  wheat,  rye, 
and  oats  from  Canada. 

1233.  WnE-AT,  Rye,  and  Oats. — Quotations  are  requested  b}^  a  Genoa  firm  for  Cana- 
dian wheat,  r>^e,  and  oats. 

1234.  Whe.at,  Oats,  and  Rye. — A  concern  in  Italy  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  com- 
pany exporting  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.    Canadian  exporters  are  asked  to  communicate. 

1235.  Whe.at,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Coal  are  imported  by  a  firm  in  Genoa.  Canadian 
exporters  should  communicate. 

1236.  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Oats. — A  firm  in  Genoa  would  be  willing  to  import  Canadian 
wheat,  rj'e,  and  oats. 

1237.  Rolled  Oats. — A  Christiania  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  in  Norway  for  exporters 
of  rolled  oats. 

1238.  Flour. — A  Christiania  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  in  Norway  for  Canadian  flour 
exporters. 

1239.  Butter  and  Eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  butter  and  eggs.  Quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

1240.  Canned  Lobster  and  Salmon. — A  Christiania  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  in 
Norway  for  exporters  of  canned  lobster  and  salmon. 

1241.  Canned  FriUiTS. — A  Christiania  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  in  Norway  for  exporters 
of  canned  fruits. 
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1242.  Sugar,  Flour,  and  C.\nned  Goods. — A  broker  and  importer  in  Southampton, 
England,  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sugar,  flour,  and  canned  goods. 

1243.  Canned  Goods. — A  large  foreign  import  house,  with  head  office  in  Yokohama, 
being  largely  interested  in  fishing  and  fur  stations  along  the  Siberian  and  Kamchatka  coasts, 
desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  canned  vegetables  and  fruit. 

1244.  Dried  Vegetables. — A  Japanese  broker,  who  indirectly  supplies  the  navy  with 
dried  vegetables,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  evaporating  vegetables  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  Japanese  Navy.    Samples  and  prices  requested. 

1245.  Evapor.\ted  Apples. — A  Christiania  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  in  Norway  for 
exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

1246.  Apples. — A  Christiania  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  in  Norway  for  apple 
exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

1247.  Bristles  and  Dressed  Horse  Hair. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  con- 
sider samples  and  quotations  on  bristles  and  horse  hair  for  brush-making. 

1248.  Furs  and  Skins. — A  Manchester  firm  wish  to  represent  manufacturers  of  furs 
suitable  for  glove  tops,  macks  and  linings;   also  for  ladies'  coats,  etc. 

1249.  Hoofs,  Horns,  Bones,  and  Tallow. — A  firm  in  Nottinghamshire  are  always  open 
to  purchase  hoofs,  horns,  bones,  and  tallow.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  English  port. 

1250.  Textile  Mill  Waste. — A  firm  in  Nottinghamshire  are  always  open  to  purchase 
wool  and  cotton  waste.   Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  English  port. 

1251.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  all  classes  of  papers,  but  more 
especially  wrapping  papers  and  krafts. 

1252.  Paper  Pulp. — A  Japanese  import  house  interested  in  pulp  and  paper  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  bleached  and  easy  bleached  pulp. 

1253.  Grey  Acetate  of  Lime. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  50  to  100  tons 
of  the  above,  minimum  percentage  78,  pro  rata  allowance  to  be  made  on  basis  of  80  per 
cent  (Stillwall  and  Claddings  test). 

1254.  Steam  Radiators. — A  Japanese  import  house  specializing  in  the  importation  of 
all  kinds  of  heating  appliances  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a 
position  to  quote  on  radiators  of  all  kinds.    Catalogues  and  price  lists  should  be  sub- 

.mitted. 

1255.  White  Burley  Tobacco  Leaf. — An  important  supplier  of  tobacco  leaf  to  the 
Imperial  Government  Monopoly  Bureau  desires  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  tobacco 
leaf. 

1256.  Doors. — A  Liverpool  firm,  who  have  been  selling  American  Oregon  pine  or 
Douglas  fir  doors,  wish  to  transfer  this  business  to  British  Columbia.  Contracts  entered 
into  for  annual  quantities  of  100,000.  Alternatively,  Eastern  pine  door  offers  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Essential  that  doors  be  produced  by  union  labour. 

1257.  Tools. — Well-established  Brussels  firm  of  machine  and  tool  makers,  especially 
interested  in  wood  and  metal-working  tools,  desire  to  enter  into  relations  with  Canadian 
firms  exporting  these  articles. 

1258.  Dowels. — A  London  firm  of  timber  merchants  are  open  to  purchase  best  quality 
dowels,  and  invite  quotations  c.i.f.  London  from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  the  following 
specifications:  20,000  i-inch  by  36-inch;  20,000  5/jg_inch  by  36-inch;  20,000  finch  by 
30-inch;  20,000  |-inch  by  36-inch;  20,000  vic-inch  by  30-inch;  20,000  i-inch  bv  36-inch; 
20,000  1-inch  by  36-inch;  10,000  |-inch  by  30-inch;  10,000  |-inch  by  36-inch;  20,000 
%-inch  by  36-inch.    Best  quality  smooth  birch  dowels,  free  from  knots  required. 

1259.  Paper  and  Strawboards;  Wire  Nails;  Mouse  Traps,  Washing  Boards,  Clothes 
Pegs,  and  Woodenware. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent,  who  claims  an  established  con- 
nection with  the  London  wholesale  and  shipping  trade,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  and  strawboards  of  all  kinds,  and  goods  which  are 
handled  by  wholesale  hardware  firms,  such  as  wire  nails,  mouse  traps,  washing  boards, 
clothes  pegs,  and  all  lines  of  domestic  woodenware. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstowx. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldsoii  Line,  Feb.  12; 
Ausoniii.  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  26. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  25. 

'I'o  Pi.YMorTH,  CiiEKHOURG,  AND  LoNDON. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  9. 

To  Bf.ijmuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  sliijis.  Feb.  16.  and  every  fortni.i2;ht  thereafter. 

To  B\!{nADOs,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian'  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  B.\y  and  St.  Ann's  Bat  (Jamaica) .—Anda- 
lusia, Pickford  &  Black,  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bei{muda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras).— Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  1. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston,  ( Jamaica) .—Ottar,  Pickford  & 
Black.  Feb.  14. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine.  Ltd.,  Feb.  20. 

To  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
Feb.  21. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day ever>'  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  London.— Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships.  Ltd.,  Feb.  20;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd..  Feb.  21 ;  Rapidan,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  15; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16;  Montclare, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  23;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  2;   Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  3. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Voyagenr,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
Feb.  15;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  16  (via  Liverpool);  Canadian 
Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  21;  Cabotia,  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28;   Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  14. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Dublin,  Londonderry,  and  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Cabotia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Antwerp. — Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Trans^ 
ports.  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;   Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Ha\t.e  and  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  21. 

To  South  Africa. — Nevr  Mexico,  Elder,  Dempster  &.  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Rio  DB  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line, 
Feb.  20. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Mam.  Osaka,  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Feb.  17;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  28. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila.— Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  16; 
Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  12. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  March  6. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Feb.  16. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
Feb.  28. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Dramatist,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Darien,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  14;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  27. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen.— Peru,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early  February; 
Siam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  late  February. 


EXPORTS   OF   BALATA  FROM  VENEZUELA 

It  is  anticipated  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  there  will  be 
large  shipments  of  balata  from  Venezuela.  This  is  consequent  on  the  fact  that 
recently  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  export  tax  from  50  centimes  per  kilo, 
to  40  centimes  per  kilo.,  the  former  tax  having  hitherto  made  it  more  advan- 
tageous for  gatherers  and  exporters  to  ship  balata  from  the  territories  of  Ama- 
zonas  and  Bolivar  through  the  Brazilian  port  of  Manaos  rather  than  through 
Venezuelan  territory.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  price  of  balata  per 
100  kilos,  was  430  bolivars.  The  United  States  Consul  at  La  Guaria  reports 
that  balata  exports  from  the  port  of  Cuidad  Bolivar  account  for  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  that  port.  During  1921  exports  of  balata  from  Vene- 
zuela amounted  to  954,578  kilos,  valued  at  5,014,194  bolivars,  of  which  England 
received  the  largest  share,  amounting  to  431,503  kilos,  and  valued  at  2,457,316 
bolivars.  The  United  States,  Trinidad,  Germany,  and  Holland  were  other 
purchasers. 


MARKET   FOR   BUILDING   CEMENT   IN   PORTUGUESE  EAST 

AFRICA 

Annual  imports  of  building  cement  into  Portuguese  East  Africa  amount  to 
nearly  10,000  tons  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  material  is 
used  princii)ally  by  the  railways,  but  a  large  proportion  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  residences  in  the  larger  towns.  The  greater  part  of  the  cement 
is  purchased  from  the  Transvaal,  though  some  is  imported,  notably  from 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  A  small  amount  comes  from  the  United  States, 
but  the  freight  differential,  due  to  (Jistance  and  lack  of  return  cargoes,  renders 
it  very  difficult  for  the  American  article  to  compete.  In  addition,  the  territory 
of  the  Mozambique  Co.  imports  for  its  own  use  about  1,500  tons  annually. 


UST   OF   ACTS   ADmNISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyi  i^^lits  Act  (ft).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
EU'cti  icity  luspectiou  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gohl  ftinl  Silver  MarkiuR  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
liispcrt  ioii  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
P.  trolcuiu  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timljcr  Markinf;  Act  (a).  Wei^bts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zino 
Boiiutie^  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  tbc  Dei)artnicnt  of  Ti-ade  and  Commerce. 
Annual   Report  of   Board  of   Grain   Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Auuutil  Report  '>'  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
Li>t  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  OtHce  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Aniiuiil  Report  of  Wci^bts  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  (jrrain  Research  Laboratoi'y  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and   Foims  of  the  Canadian  Patent  0£fice  (a). 
Rules  autl  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kiuudom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

ami  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liveri>ool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Caua<iii\n  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922),     (Price  outside  Canada, 

xf,  c-t-ms  ) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and   the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (ITice  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packiiifj:  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report    of    Special    Trade    Commission    to    Great   Britain,    France    and  Italy.^ 

(Frenth  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,, 
rents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following    is    an   abbreviated   list   of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).       VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following;  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

MoTB. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addres.sed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa,, 
(c)  Applications  should  bf-  addressfd  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressf-d  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  th» 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
In  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James 

street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 

Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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CanaJian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Wehb,  Reconquiata  No.  46,  Buenof  Aires. 
Cable  Addre4t,  Canadian. 

Austral  la. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  lettera— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne,  Oflice — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  AddresM,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  M&x, 
Brussels.    Cable  Addreta,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Csixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  0.    Cable  Addreat,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office      Box      1290.)      CabU  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut -Col.  Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgresa,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cablt 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  th« 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Maui 
street,   Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
26,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de  Londres 
y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.   Cable  Address,  Canadian 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  rtreet, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  CabU 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  Londom, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  CabU 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  Johm 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

N-S.W.  T    Geddes  Grant,  fill  Broadway,  Fort  of  Spain, 

Norway  and  Denmark.  Trinidad. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  CANADA 
AND  ITALY,  1923 

GEORGE  R.L 

GEORGE,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  To  all  and  singular  to  whom  these 
Presents  shall  come.  Greeting! 

Whereas,  for  the  better  treating  of  and  arranging  certain  matters  which 
are  now  in  discussion,  or  which  may  come  into  discussion,  between  Us  and  Our 
Good  Brother  the  King  of  Italy  respecting  commercial  relations  between  Italy 
and  Canada,  We  have  judged  it  expedient  to  invest  fit  persons  with  Full  Power 
to  conduct  the  said  discussion  on  Our  part:  Know  Ye,  therefore,  that  We, 
reposing  especial  Trust  and  Confidence  in  the  Wisdom,  Loyalty,  Diligence,  Cir- 
cumspection of  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  the  Honourable  William  Stevens 
Fielding,  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  Member  of  Our  Privy  Council 
for  Canada,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Our  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  Our  Trusty 
and  Well-beloved  the  Honourable  Ernest  Lapointe,  One  of  Our  Counsel  learned 
in  the  Law,  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  Member  of  Our  Privy  Council 
for  Canada,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Our  Dominion  of  Canada,  have 
named,  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  Presents  name, 
make,  constitute  and  appoint  them  Our  undoubted  Commissioners,  Procurators 
and  Plenipotentiaries;  Giving  to  them  all  manner  of  Power  and  Authority  to 
treat,  adjust  and  conclude  with  such  Minister  or  A/[inisters  as  may  be  vested 
with  similar  Power  and  Authority  on  the  part  of  Our  Good  Brother  the  King 
of  Italy  any  Treaty,  Convention  or  Agreement  that  may  tend  to  the  attainment 
of  the  above-mentioned  end,  and  to  sign  for  Us,  and  in  Our  name,  everything 
so  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  and  to  do  and  transact  all  such  other  matters 
as  may  appertain  thereto,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  and  with  equal  force 
and  efficacy,  as  we  Ourselves  could  do  if  personally  present:  Engaging  and 
Promising,  upon  our  Royal  Word,  that  whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted 
and  concluded  by  Our  said  Commissioners,  Procurators  and  Plenipotentiaries, 
shall,  subject  if  necessary  to  Our  Ratification,  be  agred  to,  acknowledged  and 
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accept ct-l  by  I's  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that  Wc  will  never  suffer,  either  in 
the  whole  ov  in  j^ai  t.  any  })erson  whatsoever  to  infringe  the  same,  or  act  contrary 
thereto,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  Our  Power. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom 
of  Cu-eat  Hritain  and  Ireland  to  \)v  atlixed  to  these  Presents,  which  We  have 
sijjned  with  Ouv  Koyal  Hand. 

(liven  at  Our  Court  of  Saint  James,  the  Twelfth  day  of  December  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord.  One  thousand  Nine  hundred  and  Twenty -two  and  in  the 
Thirtetnith  Year  of  Our  Reign. 


[seal.] 


CANADA  AND  ITALY 
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BETWEEN 


CANADA  AND  ITALY 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  being 
desirous  of  improving  and  extending  the 
commercial  relations  between  Italy  and 
Canada,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
Convention  with  that  object  and  have 
named  as  their  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  is  to  say: 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India: 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess 
Curzon  of  Kedleston,  K.G.,  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs; 

The  Honourable  William  Stevens 
Fielding,  a  Member  of  His  Majesty's 
Honourable  Privy  Council  for  Canada, 
a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver 
General  of  Canada; 

The  Honourable  Ernest  Lapointe,  a 
Member  of  His  Majesty's  Honourable 
Privy  Council  for  Canada,  a  Member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada; 

And  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy: 

Signor  Gabriele  Preziosi,  Chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Lazarus  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Italy  at  London; 

Who,  after  communicating  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  Articles:  — 


Sua  Maesta  il  Re  d'ltalia  a  Sua 
Maesta  il  Re  del  Regno  Unito  della 
Gran  Bretagna  e  Irlanda  e  dei  Dominii 
inglesi  d'oltremare,  Imperatore  dele 
Indie,  desiderosi  di  estendere  e  facili- 
tare  le  relazioni  Commerciali  fra  I'ltalia 
e  il  Canada,  hanno  determinato  di  con- 
cludere  una  Convenzione  per  questo 
scopo,  ed  hanno  nominato  i  loro  ris- 
pettivi  Plenipotenziari,  cioe: 

Sua  Maesta  il  Re  d'ltalia: 

II  Signor  Gabriele  Preziosi,  Cavaliere 
deirOrdine  dei  SS.  Maurizio  e  Lazzaro 
e  della  Corona  d'ltalia,  Incaricato 
d'Affari  di  Sua  Maesta  il  Re  d'ltalia  in 
Londra;  e 

Sua  Maesta  il  Re  del  Regno  Unito 
della  Gran  Bretagna  e  Irlanda  e  die 
Dominii  Inglesi  d'oltremare,  Imperatore 
delle  Indie: 

II  molto  Onorevole  Marchese  Curzon 
di  Kedleston,  K.G.,  principale  Segretario 
di  Stato  per  gli  Affari  Esteri  di  Sua 
Maesta  Britannica; 

L'On.  William  Stevens  Fielding, 
Membro  del  Consiglio  Privato  di  Sua 
Maesta  il  Re  per  il  Canada,  Membro 
del  Parlamento  del  Canada,  Ministro 
delle  Finanze  e  Ricevitore  Gcnerale  del 
Canada; 

L'On.  Ernest  Lapointe,  Membro 
deirOn.  Conciglio  Privato  di  Sua  Maesta 
il  Re  per  il  Canada,  Membro  del  Parla- 
mento del  Canada,  Ministro  della  Ma- 
rina e  della  Pesca  del  Canada; 

I  quali,  dopo  essersi  reciprocamente 
communicati  i  loro  rispettivi  pieni  poteri, 
ricononsciuti  in  buona  e  debita  forma, 
convennero  nella  stipulazionc  dei  se- 
guenti  articoli: 
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Article  1. 
Articles  the  prDiluco  or  nianufaetiire 
of  Canada  imported  into  Italy  and 
articles  the  produce  or  nianufactiirc  of 
Italy  imported  into  Canada  shall  not  be 
subjecteil  to  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges  than  those  paid  on  the  like 
articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
any  otlier  foreign  country.  Nor  shall 
any  prohibition  or  restriction  be  main- 
tained or  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  any  article  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  Canada  into  Italy,  or  of  any 
articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Italy  into  Canada  which  shall  not 
equally  extend  to  the  importation  of 
like  articles  being  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  any  other  foreign  country. 
This  last  provision  is  not  applicable  to 
the  sanitary  and  other  prohibitions 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  safety  of  persons  or  of  cattle,  or  of 
plants  useful  to  agriculture. 

Article  2. 
Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Canada  exported  to  Italy  and  articles 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Italy 
exported  to  Canada  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges  than  those  paid  on  the  like 
articles  exported  to  any  other  foreign 
country.  Ts^r  shall  any  prohibition  or 
restriction  be  imposed  on  the  export- 
ation of  any  article  from  Canada  to 
Italv  or  from  Italy  to  Canada  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  export- 
ation of  the  like  articles  to  any  other 
foreign  country. 


xAeticle  3. 

Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Canada  passing  in  transit  through 
Italy  and  articles  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  Italy  passing  in  transit 
through  Canada  shall  be  reciprocally 
free  from  all  transit  duties  whether  they 
pass  through  direct  or  whether  during 
transit  they  are  unloaded,  warehoused 
or  reloaded. 


Articolo  1. 
A  qualsiasi  prodotto  del  suolo  o 
dell'industria  dell'Italia  importato  nel 
Canada  ed  a  qualsiasi  prodotto  del  suolo 
o  dell'industria  del  Canada  importota 
in  Italia,  non  saranno  imposti  diritti  o 
gravami  diversi  o  maggiori  di  quelli  im- 
posti su  simili  prodotti  del  suolo  o 
dell'industria  di  qualsiasi  altor  Paese 
straniero;  ne  alcuna  proibizione  o  res- 
trizione  sara  mantenuta  o  imposta 
sull-importazione  di  qualsiasi  prodotto 
del  suolo  o  dell'industria  importato 
dall'Italia  nel  Canada  o  di  qualsiasi  pro- 
dotto del  suolo  o  dell'industria  importato 
dal  Canada  in  Italia,  senza  che  essa  si 
estenda  egualmente  all'importazione 
degli,  eguali  prodotti  del  suolo  o  dell'in- 
dustria di  quasiasi  altro  Paese.  Quest'ul- 
tima  disposizione  non  e  applicabile  alle 
proibizioni  sanitarie  ed  altre  reclamate 
dalla  necessita  di  tutelare  I'incolumita 
delle  persone,  o  del  bestiame,  o  di  piante 
utili  all'agricultura. 

Articolo  2. 
A  qualsiasi  prodotto  del  suolo  o 
dell'industria  dell'Italia  a  destinazione 
del  Canada  ed  a  qualsiasi  prodotto  del 
suolo  o  dell'industria  del  Canada  a  des- 
tinazione dell'Italia  non  saranuo  imposti 
diritti  o  gravami  diversi  o  maggiori  di 
quelli  che  si  esigono  sull'eguale  prodotto 
a  destinazione  di  qualsiasi  altro  Paese 
straniero;  ne  alcun  divieto  o  restrizione 
sera  imposto  all'esportazione  di  qual- 
siasi prodotto  dall'Italia  a  destinazione 
del  Canada  o  dal  Canada  a  destinazione 
dell'Italia,  che  non  debba  estendersi 
egualmente  all'esportazione  degli  eguali 
prodotti  a  destinazione  di  qualsiasi  altro 
Paese  straniero. 

Articolo  3. 
Qualsiasi  prodotto  del  suolo  o 
dell'industria  dell'Italia  che  passi  in 
transito  attraverso  il  Canada  et  qual- 
siasi prodotto  del  suolo  o  dell'industria 
del  Canada  che  passi  in  transito  attra- 
verso ritalia,  saranno  reciprocamente 
esenti  da  qualunque  tassa  di  transito, 
sia  che  il  passaggio  ayvenga  directta- 
mente,  sia  che  durante  il  transito  i  pro- 
dotti suddetti  siano  scaricati,  messi  a 
magazzino  o  ricaricati. 
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Article  4.  Articolo  4. 

It  is  understood  that  in  all  matters  E  inteso  che  in  tutti  i  casi  riferentisi 

governing  the  import,  export  and  transit  all'importazione,  all'esportazione   o  al 

of  merchandise  Italy  grants  to  Canada  transito  di  merci,  il  Canada  concede 

and  Canada  grants  to  Italy  the  treat-  all'Italia  e  I'ltalia  concede  al  Canada  il 

ment  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  trattamento  della  Nazione  piu  favorita. 

Article  5.  Articolo  5. 

The  name  "  Italy  "  wherever  used  in  La   parola     Italia  "  ogni  qualvolta 

this  Convention  shall  be  held  to  include  usata  in  questa  Convenzione  dovra  in- 

the  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  Italy,  tendersi  includa  anche  la  Colonie  ed  i 

The  present  convention,  after  being  Possedimenti  dellTtalia. 
approved  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  La  presente  Convenzione,  dopo  essere 
and  by  the  competent  authority  on  the  stata  approvata  dal  Parlamento  Cana- 
part  of  Italy  shall  be  ratified  and  the  dese  e  della  competente  Autorita 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Italiana,  sara  ratificata  e  le  ratifiche 
London  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  relative  verranno  scambiate  a  Londra 
come  into  force  immediately  upon  rati-  quanto  primo  possibile.  Essa  entrera 
fication  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the  in  vigore  immediatamente  dopo  la  ra- 
. Contracting  Parties  during  four  years  tifica  e  vincolera  le  Parti  Contraenti 
from  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force,  per  quattro  anni  dalla  data  della  sua 
In  case  neither  of  the  Contracting  Par-  entrata  in  vigore.  Qualora  alio  spirare 
ties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  del  detto  termine  nessuna  delle  due  Parti 
twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  Contraenti  avesse  notificato  all'altra, 
the  said  period  of  four  years  of  its  con  preavviso  di  dodici  mesi,  la  sua  in- 
intention  to  terminate  the  present  Con-  tenzionedi  fer  cessare  la  presente  Con- 
vention it  shall  remain  in  force  until  venzione,  questa  continuera  in  rimanere 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  in  vigore  fino  alio  spirare  di  un  anno 
on  which  either  of  the  Contracting  della  data  alia  quale  una  delle  due  Parti 
Parties  shall  have  given  to  the  other  avesse  notificato  all'altra  la  sua  inten- 
notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it.  zione  di  cessarla. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  In  fede  di  che  i  Plenipotenziari  delle 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Con-  Uarti  Contraenti  hanno  firmato  la  pre- 
vention in  the  English  and  the  Italian  sente  Convenzione  in  lingua  italiana  ed 
languages  and  haxe  affixed  thereto  their  inglese  e  vi  hanno  apposto  i  loro  ris- 
seals.  pettivi  sigilli. 

Done  at  London,  this  4th  day  of  Fatto  a  Londra,  il  4  di  Gennaio  mille- 
January  in  the  year  1923.  novecentoventitre. 

[L.S.j  CURSON  OF  KEDLESTON, 

[L.S.]  W.  S.  FIELDING, 

[L.S.1  ERNEST  LAPOINTE, 

[L.S.]  GABRIELE  PREZIOST. 
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t  il!uKc;i;.  par  la  gviwc  tie  Dicu,  Uoi  clu  Koyauiue-Uiii  do  hi  Grunde-Bretagne  et 
d'lrlande  ct  des  Possessions  britanniques  au  dela  des  mers,  Defenseur 
de  hi  foi,  Enipercur  des  Indes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  ttuis  ot  c'hacun  jirc'sents  ct  a  veiiir,  salut! 

Attcndu  que,  pour  mieux  traiter  et  arranger  certaines  matieres  qui  sont 
niaintenant  a  I'ctude  ou  qui  peuvent  devenir  sujets  a  discussion,  entre  Nous 
vt  Notre  bon  frere  le  Roi  d'ltalie,  concernant  les  relations  commerciales  entre 
ritalie  ct  le  Canada,  Nous  avons  cru  bon  de  revetir  de  plein  pouvoir  des 
personncs  aptes  a  dirigcr  pour  Notre  part  ladite  discussion.  Sachez,  done,  que 
Nous,  plein  de  foi  et  confiance  en  la  sagesse,  loyaute,  diligence  et  circonspection 
de  Notre  fidele  et  bien-aime  I'honorable  William  Stevens  Fielding,  membre  du 
Parlcnient  du  Canada,  membre  de  Notre  Conseil  prive  pour  le  Canada,  ministre 
des  Finances  de  Notre  Dominion  du  Canada;  et  de  Notre  fidele  et  bien-aime 
riionorable  Ernest  Lapointe,  I'un  de  nos  Conseils  doctes  en  loi,  membre  du 
l\\rlement  du  Canada,  membre  de  Notre  Conseil  prive  pour  le  Canada,  ministre 
de  la  Marine  et  des  Pecheries  de  Notre  Dominion  du  Canada,  les  avons  nommes, 
faits,  constitues  et  designes,  comme  par  les  presentes  les  nommons,  faisons, 
constituons  et  designons  Nos  autorises  Comraissaires,  Procureurs  et  Plenipoten- 
tiaires;  les  revetant  de  plein  pouvoir  et  autorite  pour  traiter,  ajuster  et  con- 
clure  avec  tel  ministre  ou  ministres  qui  pcut  etre  revetu  de  semblable 
pouvoir  et  autorite  de  la  part  de  Notre  bon  frere  le  Roi  d'ltalie,  tout  traite, 
convention  ou  accord  de  nature  a  atteindre  le  but  susmentionne  et,  pour  signer 
pour  Nous  et  en  Notre  nom,  toute  chose  ainsi  convenue  et  conclue,  et  faire  et 
transiger  toutes  pareillcs  autres  choses  pouvant  s'y  rapporter,  avec  autant  de 
latitude  quant  a  la  maniere  et  la  forme,  et  avec  autant  de  force  et  d'efficacite 
que  Nous  ]-)ourrions  Nous-meme  le  faire,  si  present  Nous  etions:  Nous  engageant 
et  promettant,  sur  Notre  parole  royale,  que,  quelles  que  soient  les  choses  qui 
seront  ainsi  transigees  et  conchies  par  Nos  clits  commissaires,  Procureurs  et 
Plenipotentiaires,  elles  seront,  subordonnement  a  Notre  ratification,  si  necessaire, 
convcnues,  reconnues  et  acceptees  par  Nous,  sans  la  moindre  reserve,  et  qu'en 
autant  qu'il  sera  en  Notre  pouvoir  Nous  ne  souffrirons  jamais  qu'aucune  per- 
sonnc  y  porte  atteintc,  soit  en  totalite,  soit  en  partie,  ou  agisse  contrairement 
a  ces  choses. 

EN  FOI  DE  QUOI,  Nous  avons  fait  apposer  le  grand  sceau  de  Notre 
Royaumc-Uni  de  Grande-Bretagne  ct  d'lrlande  aux  presentes  que  Nous  avons 
signccs  de  Notre  seing  royal. 

Donne  en  Notre  Cour  de  St.  James,  le  douzieme  jour  de  decembre,  en 
I'annee  de  Notre-Seigncur,  mil  neuf  cent  vingt-deux  et  de  Notre  regne  la 
treizieme. 


[Sceau.] 
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SA  MAJESTE,  le  Roi  du  Royaume-Uni  de  Grande-Bretagne  et  d'Irlande 
et  des  Possessions  britanniques  au  dela  des  mers,  Empereur  des  Indes,  et  Sa 
Majeste,  le  Roi  d'ltalie,  voulant  ameliorer  et  etendre  les  relations  commerciales 
entre  Tltalie  et  le  Canada  ont  resolu  de  conclure  une  Convention  a  cette  fin 
et  nomme  pour  etre  leurs  Plenipotentiaires  respectifs,  savoir: 

Sa  Majeste,  le  Roi  du  Royaume-Uni  de  Grande-Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  et 
des  Possessions  britanniques  au  dela  des  mers,  Empereur  des  Indes: 

Le  tres  honorable  le  Marquis  Curzon  de  Kedleston,  Chevalier  de  FOrdre  de 
la  Jarretiere,  de  Sa  Majeste  le  secretaire  principal,  Secretaire  d'Etat  aux 
Affaires  etrangeres; 

L'honorable  William  Stevens  Fielding,  membre  de  I'honorable  Conseil 
prive  de  Sa  Majeste  pour  le  Canada,  membre  du  Parlement  du  Canada,  ministre 
des  Finances  et  Receveur  general  du  Canada; 

L'honorable  Ernest  Lapointe,  membre  de  l'honorable  Conseil  prive  de  Sa 
Majeste  pour  le  Canada,  membre  du  Parlement  du  Canada,  ministre  de  la 
Marine  et  des  Pecheries  du  Canada; 

Et  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  d'ltalie: 

Signor  Gabriele  Preziosi,  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  de  Saint-Maurice  et  de  Saint- 
Lazare  et  de  la  Couronne  d'ltalie,  Charge  d' Affaires  a  Londres  de  Sa  Majeste 
le  Roi  d'ltalie; 

Lesquels,  apres  s'etre  communique  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs  respectifs  trouves 
en  bonne  et  due  forme,  sont  conveniis  des  articles  suivants*. 

Article  1. 

Les  produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  du  Canada  importes  en  Italic,  et  les 
produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  d'ltalie  importes  au  Canada  ne  seront  soumis  a 
des  droits  ou  taxes  autres  ou  plus  eleves  que  ceux  appliques  aux  produits  naturels 
ou  fabriques  similaires  d'un  autre  pays  etranger  quelconque.  II  ne  sera  par 
aillcurs  maintenu  ou  impose  aucune  prohibition  ou  restriction  d'importation  du 
Canada  en  Italic  sur  aucun  produit  naturel  ou  fabrique,  ou  sur  tout  produit 
naturel  ou  fabrique  importe  de  I'ltalie  au  Canada  qui  ne  soit  applicable  en 
meme  temps  a  I'importation  de  produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  similaires  pro- 
venant  de  tout  autre  pays  etranger.  Cette  derniere  disposition  ne  s'applique  pas 
a  d'autres  prohibitions  d'ordre  sanitaire  que  necessite  la  protection  des  personnes 
ou  des  bestiaux  ou  des  plantes  utiles  a  1  agriculture. 

Article  2. 

Les  produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  du  Canada  exportes  en  Italic  et  les 
produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  d'ltalie  exportes  au  Canada  ne  seront  pas  assu- 
jettis  a  des  droits  ou  taxes  autres  ou  plus  eleves  que  ceux  imposes  sur  des  articles 
similaires  exportes  a  tout  autre  pays  etranger.  II  ne  sera  impose  aucune  prohi- 
bition ou  restriction  sur  I'importation  d'aucun  article  du  Canada  en  Italic,  ou 
d'ltalie  au  Canada  qui  ne  soit  en  meme  temps  applicable  a  I'exportation  d'articles 
similaires  a  tout  autre  pays  etranger. 

Article  3. 

Les  produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  du  Canada  en  transit  par  Tltalie,  et  les 
produits  naturels  ou  fabriques  d'ltalie  en  transit  au  Canada  seront  rcciproque- 
ment  exempts  de  tous  droits  de  transit,  soit  qu'ils  passent  directement,  soit  que, 
en  cours  de  transit,  ils  soient  transbordes,  entreposes  ou  recharges. 

Article  4. 

II  est  entendu  qu'en  ce  qui  regie  I'importation,  I'exportation  et  le  transit 
des  marchandises,  I'ltalie  accorde  au  Canada  et  le  Canada  a  I'ltalie  le  trai- 
tement  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisee. 
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Artici.k  5. 

Le  noin  "  Italic  cliaquo  fois  ({lie  meiitionne  en  cette  Convention,  com- 
prendni  los  Colonies  et  les  Possessions  de  I'ltalie. 

I. a  prrsonte  Convention,  ai^res  son  approbation  par  le  Parlement  du  Canada 
et  par  I'autoritc  conipetonte  de  la  part  de  I'ltalie,  sera  ratifice  et  les  ratifications 
<tM*oiit  rrhangees  ii  I.ondres  aussitot  que  possible.  Elle  entrera  en  vigueur  des 
cju'elle  aura  etc  ratifice  et  cngagera  les  Parties  Contractantes  durant  quatre 
annces  a  partir  de  son  entree  en  vigueur.  Si  ni  Tune  ni  I'autre  des  Parties  Con- 
tractantes n'a  notific  I'autre,  douze  mois  avant  I'expiration  de  ladite  periode  de 
quatre  annees,  de  son  intention  de  mettre  fin  a  la  presente  Convention,  celle-ci 
(ievra  rester  en  vigueur  jusqu'a  expiration  d'une  annee  a  partir  de  la  date  a 
laquelle  I'une  ou  I'autre  des  Parties  Contractantes  aura  signifie  a  I'autre  son 
intention  de  la  terminer. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Plcnipotentiaires  respectifs  ont  signc  cette  Convention 
en  langues  anglaise  et  italienne  et  y  ont  appose  leurs  sceaux. 

Doiinc  a  Londres  ce  4e  jour  de  janvier  en  Pannee  1923. 


STILL  LOWER  ITALL4N  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  FLOUR 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  January  24,  1923. — The  Facisti  Government  in  Italy  apparently 
believe  that  the  essential  items  entering  into  the  everyday  consumption  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  should  be  as  low  in  cost  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  has 
again  modified  the  customs  duties  on  flour  by  a  royal  decree  of  January  18, 
which  supersedes  the  earlier  decree  of  December  16  of  last  year,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  989.  The  Governments 
has  now  practically  removed  the  tariff  on  flour  and  has  taken  a  very  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade.  The  Italian  millers  stand  to  lose,  but  the 
common  people  stand  to  gain,  and  hence  in  these  days  of  high  living  costs  the 
measure  is  extremely  popular.  Several  Canadian  exporters  of  flour  have 
endeavoured  on  many  occasion  to  enter  the  Italian  market,  and  now  at  last  is 
presented  a  very  unexpected  opportunity.  Moreover,  as  the  duties  on  macaroni 
and  similar  flour  products  are  considerably  reduced  by  the  latest  decree  of 
January  18,  it  may  be  found  practical  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these 
food  products  to  sell  Canadian  macaroni  and  spaghetti  in  the  home  of  macaroni 
and  spaghetti.  This  office  will  be  pleased  to  receive  full  export  particulars 
from  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Italian  flour  and  "  pasta  " 
trades. 

For  purposes  of  information  the  new  customs  duties  are  set  out  here- 
under:— 


Old  Tariff 

New  Duties 

Present  Duties 

r.Tuly,  1921) 

(Dec.  16,  1922) 

(Jan.  18,  1923) 

Gold  Lire 

Gold  Lire 

Gold  Lire 

Wheat  flour  

  11.50 

4 

1.50 

  6.50 

2 

1.35 

  6. 

2 

1.35 

  3.15 

2. 

1.35 

  15.50 

15.50 

3.50 

  16, 

16. 

4. 

  16. 

16. 

5.50 

9 

0.60 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  B.  S.  WEBB'S  FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO 

CANADA 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  March  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a 
business  tour  of  the  Dominion.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Webb,  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  Extension  Course  in  Export  Trade,  which  was  announced  to  be  held  at 
I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  Montreal,  begins  on  Monday,  February 
19,  and  extends  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  Course  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  consisting  of  lectures,  in  French,  by  the  professors  of  I'Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  and  the  second  of  lectures,  in  English,  by  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.  These  lectures  will  be  accompanied  by  demon- 
strations, followed  by  discussions. 

Applications  for  the  above  course  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  399  Avenue  Viger,  Montreal. 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
sends  under  date  of  February  12,  1923,  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  busi- 
ness and  financial  conditions  in  Australia: — 

"  New  Commonwealth  Government,  comprising  coalition  of  Nationalists, 
Country  Party  and  Liberals,  is  holding  first  cabinet  meeting  to-day.  Imports 
for  six  months  ending  December  were  65,649,296  pounds,  being  an  increase  over 
corresponding  period  of  1921  of  21,253,251  pounds.  The  chief  expansion  was  in 
dry  goods,  piece  goods  and  apparel,  which  aggregated  25,240,419  pounds,  and 
showing  a  net  increase  of  11,657,125  pounds.  Metal  and  machinery  increased 
by  3,340,000  pounds,  rubber  and  leather  612,278  pounds,  paper  250,553  pounds. 
For  the  six  months  ending  December,  168,120  bales  of  old  wool  were  sold;  new 
wool  sales  comprised  836,740  bales — an  aggregation  of  1,004,760  bales,  showing 
a  net  increase  of  133,259  bales  as  compared  with  corresponding  period  in  1921. 
Arrangement  made  for  sale  of  wool  for  year  ending  June  next  will  realize  approxi- 
mately £37,000,000.  Some  large  sales  were  made  in  Adelaide  for  wheat  and 
flour  for  February-March  shipment  to  South  Africa.  Market  now  depressed. 
Wheat  nominally  5s.  3id.;  flour  about  £11  in  150-pound  sacks  free  aboard. 
Wheat  exportable  surplus  this  season  is  estimated  to  exceed  40  million  bushels, 
which  is  expected  to  realize  10  and  11  million  pounds  sterling.  Since  opening  of 
year,  distinct  revival  in  trade.  Climatic  and  trading  conditions  are  generally 
favourable." 
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nil    MVIJKKT  I^   ITALY  FOR  WOOD-PULP 

Thade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan.  Jaiuuny  2;),  1923. — Not  only  is  papermaking  one  of  Italy's  foremost 
iiulustrios,  but  this  nianufncturc  bids  to  become  increasingly  more  important  in 
the  next  few  years.  In  1913  there  were  some  169  Fourdrinier  and  220  cylinder 
machines  at  work  in  Italy,  and  although  very  few  plants  have  been  laid  down 
since  pre-war  days,  some  of  the  largest  paper  mills  are  now  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  new  installations.  Italy,  it  is  true,  is  not  independent  of  foreign 
paper  supplies,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  a  recent  report,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  country  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  products 
and  even  exports  to  Latin  America,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant. 

Now  this  Italian  paper  manufacture  may  largely  be  described  as  an  arti- 
ficial industry,  inasmuch  as  the  country  has  had  to  buy  abroad  the  greater 
part  of  its  raw  materials  for  the  making  of  paper.  Chemical  wood-pulp, 
machinery  and  supplies,  fuel  and  chemicals  in  pre-war  days  were  practically 
all  imported,  and  only  in  mechanical  wood-pulp  was  the  country  able  to  meet 
the  major  part  of  its  requirements.  These  conditions  still  largely  persist,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  call  attention  to  the  openings  in  Italy  for  Cana- 
dian wood-pulp. 

i  MECHANICAL  WOOD-PULP 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Italian  paper  industry  at  present  uses  about  70,000 
metric  tons  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  per  year,  and  of  this  amount  some  60,000 
metric  tons  are  produced  locally.  This  is  a  gain  of  some  20,000  metric  tons  on 
the  pre-war  consumption.  What  mechanical  wool-pulp  comes  into  Italy  is 
mostly  obtained  from  the  nearby  Austrian  territory,  and  the  wTiter  does  not 
consider  that  these  purchases,  given  the  proximity  of  Austria  and  the  distance 
of  Canada,  merit  a  Canadian  effort. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD-PULP 

As  regards  chemical  wood-pulp,  however,  the  inference  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  In  the  first  place,  chemical  wood-pulp  production  in  Italy  is  virtually 
negligible.  The  consumption  of  chemical  wood-pulp,  in  other  words,  about 
equals  the  quantities  imported  from  abroad.  There  are  only  two  establish- 
ments in  Italy,  where  very  small  quantities  are  made,  and  these  plants  are 
connected  wdth  the  self-same  worked  paper  mills.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
this  cellulose  is  neither  soda  nor  bisulphite,  but  is  manufactured  with  the 
chemical,  chlorine,  with  either  straw,  hemp  fibre  or  sparta  grass  as  the  basis. 
The  dependence  of  Italian  paper  makers  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for 
chemical  wood-pulp  w^as  clearly  reflected  during  the  war,  when  imports  fell  off 
to  one-fifth  of  their  normal  level,  and  when  the  daily  newspaper,  for  example, 
appeared  four  times  a  week  in  the  form  of  a  single  sheet.  Rags,  waste  paper, 
and  more  mechanical  wood-pulp  were  utilized,  but  the  country  could  not  turn 
out  an  extra  roll  of  the  chemical  pulp.  Not  only  this,  but  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  a^scertain  from  authoritative  sources,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  Italy 
building  up  an  important  cellulose  industry  in  the  near  future.  The  tendency 
is  rather  at  present  to  expand  the  establishments  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  and 
paper  interests  are  urging  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  Canadian  poplar  tree 
to  this  end.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  opening  for  chemical  wood- 
pulp  need  not  be  considered  as  temporary  but  that  the  market  will  continue  to 
exist. 
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What  then  in  approximate  figures  are  the  country's  requirements  ot 
chemical  wood-pulp?  In  1913,  some  86,000  metric  tons  were  imported;  in  1920, 
about  60,000  metric  tons;  and  in  1921,  about  37,000  metric  tons.  Between 
these  two  extremes  it  is  evident  there  is  a  wide  gap,  and  even  the  1920  imports 
vary  considerably  from  those  of  the  other  years.  The  Government  trade  statis- 
tics for  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  which  have  just  been  published,  show, 
however,  that  during  this  period  about  34,000  metric  tons  were  imported,  and 
if  we  multiply  by  two  we  would  expect  that  the  entire  imports  of  last  year 
should  total  about  68,000  metric  tons,  which  estimate  is  nearer  the  1913  imports 
than  any  year  since  the  war.  From  inquiries  made,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  the  imports  for  the  last  six  months  of  1922  will  be  larger  than  for  the  first 
six  months  and,  if  this  estimate  is  eventually  confirmed,  the  1922  imports  will 
be  still  nearer  the  1913  imports,  and  will  probably  reach  at  least  75,000  or 
80,000  metric  tons. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  writer  would  be  inclined  to  think  that, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  abnormal  years,  the  chemical  wood-pulp  require- 
ments of  Italy  may  now  be  placed  at  a  minimum  of  75,000  tons  and  at  a  present 
maximum  of  85,000  metric  tons.  It  might,  however,  be  added  that  the  writer 
is  further  of  the  opinion,  formed  after  various  local  interviews,  that  the  present 
maximum  leaves  but  little  margin  and  that  a  not  distant  maximum  will  reach 
100,000  metric  tons  per  year. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

In  1913,  of  the  86,000  metric  tons  of  chemical  wood-pulp  imported  into 
Italy,  Germany  supplied  38  per  cent,  Austria  37  per  cent,  and  Norway  17  per 
cent,  with  smaller  contributions  principally  from  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Roumania.  When  these  percentages  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  ones 
of  the  first  half  of  1922  there  is  not  noticed  much  change  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  trade.  From  January  to  June,  1922,  some  34,000  metric  tons  were 
imported,  and  of  this  quantity  Germany  furnished  33  per  cent,  Austria  19  per 
cent,  Czecho-Slovakia  11  per  cent  (i.e.  old  Austria  30  per  cent),  Sweden  24  per 
cent,  Norway  6  per  cent,  while  the  rest,  or  7  per  cent,  came  forward  from 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Jugo-Slavia,  Canada,  and  Belgium.  To  generalize  then, 
we  find  that  Italy's  principal  sources  of  wood-pulp  supply  have  been  up  till 
now  Central  Europe  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  whereas 
Canada  is  credited  with  no  chemical  wood-pulp  in  1913,  some  205  tons  are 
shown  as  coming  from  Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  In  fact, 
since  1920,  small  shipments  of  wood-pulp  have  occasionally  been  made  from 
Canada  to  Italy,  and  now  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  it  would  seem  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  cater  permanently  to  this  market.  We  should  push  on 
a  little  further  every  year,  if  at  all  practical,  and  not  make  retrograde  steps 
once  we  have  gone  forward  in  this  specific  export  to  Italy. 


THE  KINDS  OF  CHEMICAL  WOOD-PULP  REQUIRED 

The  Italian  market  calls  for  bleached  bisulphite,  unbleached  bisulphite, 
easy  bleaching  bisulphite,  strong  soda  kraft,  bleached  soda,  and  easy  bleaching 
soda.  The  degrees  of  dryness  which  the  papermakers  insist  upon  having  is  88 
to  90  per  cent. 

[A  clear  idea  of  the  kinds  of  wood-pulp  required  and  present  ruling  c.i.f. 
prices  is  contained  in  a  price  list  appended  to  the  original  of  this  report.  Copies 
of  such  list  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
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goiu-o  Srivioe  ic|iiotin^  lile  Xi).  T.C  3-115),  and  shows  country  of  origin,  quality, 
prices,  anci  degree  of  dryness  for  varieties  of  wood-pulp  imported  by  one  of  the 
largest  woml-pulp  iinpi>rting  firms  in  Italy.] 

PACKING  OF  CHEMICAL  WOOD-PULP 

Chemical  wood-pulp  in  sheets  is  as  a  rule  preferred  in  Italy  to  cellulose 
m  rolls.  The  parcels  come  forward  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia  in  weights 
of  one  or  two  quintals.  Only  the  finer  qualities  arc  packed  in  jute  or  cloth 
coverings,  the  other  grades  being  protected  with  sheets  of  cellulose  and  bound 
with  iron  wiiw 

TERMS  OF   P.WMENT  AND  TARIFF 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  for  imported  wood-pulp  is  thirty  days  with 
2  pcv  cent  discount.  The  Italian  customs  duties  on  chemical  wood-pulp  are 
20  gold  lire  per  metric  ton, 

STATISTICAL  IMPORTS 

The  most  recent  imports  of  chemical  wood-pulp  into  Italy  are  reproduced 
hereunder: — 

January-June,  1922 


Country-  of  Origin  Metric  tons 

Austria   6,515 

Belciuni   20 

Czecho-Slovnkia   4,065 

Gorniany     11,265 

Nonvay   2,121 

Holland   291 

Jugo-Slavia   294 

Sweden  !                                                                                          ..  8,370 

Switzerland     716 

Canada   205 

Other  countrios   200 


34,062 


Although  some  Canadian  wood-pulp  business  has  been  done  in  Italy,  it 
does  not  bulk  up  largely,  and  although  many  Canadian  firms  have  been 
approached  by  Italian  importers,  the  results  so  far  have  not  been  permanent, 
nor  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may  be,  however,  that  our  prices,  even  with  a 
disadvantageous  exchange  rate,  will  not  be  beyond  limits  of  Scandinavian  com- 
petition, and  that  a  new  initiative  will  bring  business.  Apart  from  the  paper 
industry,  there  is  an  important  artificial  silk  industry  in  Italy,  and  this  com- 
bined market,  the  writer  believes,  merits  Canadian  attention.  In  case  of 
interest,  this  office  will  be  pleased  to  receive  small  samples,  specifications,  and 
c.i.f.  prices  Genoa,  which  together  will  be  of  assistance  in  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce Canadian  exporters  of  wood-pulp  to  the  leading  importers  here. 

WORLD'S   SUGAR  CROP 

The  e.-timate  for  the  world's  total  sugar  crop  for  the  present  year  is  given 
at  18.056.000  tons,  which  is  390,000  tons  more  than  last  year's  crop,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  This  year's  crop  is  about  equal  to  the 
greatest  pre-war  crop,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  what  is  lost  from 
Europe  has  been  gained  in  Cuba.  The  stock  of  old  crop  in  Cuba  is  about 
1.000,000  tons  less  than  last  year,  but  this  1,000,000  tons  has  not  necessarily 
gone  into  consumption,  and  goes  to  form  the  invisible  supply.  Unless  there 
is  an  increased  demand  from  the  manufacturing  trades  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  sugar.  The  lack  of  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  may 
be  levelled  by  the  increasing  demand  from  America. 
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IMPORTS  OF  ASBESTOS  INTO  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  January  18,  1923.— Asbestos  after  grain  has  been  the  most 
important  article  of  export  from  Canada  to  Germany  since  the  war.  During.: 
the  past  year  Germany  has  imported  fairly  large  quantities  of  Canadian 
asbestos,  but  recently  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  owing  to  the  stiffen- 
ing of  prices  in  Canada  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  depreciated  exchange 

Whereas  before  the  war  Canada  and  Russia  supplied  the  requirements  of 
the  German  market  almost  exclusively,  Rhodesia  is  now  a  formidable  competi- 
tive source  of  supply.  Although  the  chemical  composition  of  Rhodesian  asbestos 
is  said  to  be  satisfactory,  German  manufacturers  are  again  beginning  to  show  a 
marked  preference  for  Canadian  asbestos  owing  to  Rhodesian  being  slightly 
harder  and  more  brittle.  Some  inferior  grades  of  asbestos  are  being  received 
from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Australia.  During  the  past  year  the  most 
notable  event  has  been  the  reappearance  of  Russian  supplies  and  fairly  large 
quantities  were  received  from  Petrograd  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  crude  asbestos  into  Hamburg 
from  principal  ports  of  shipment  during  each  month  from  January  to  September, 
1922:— 


IMPORTS   OF    CRUDE   ASBESTOS    INTO  HAMBURG 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Port  of  shipment 

Bags 
2,101 

Bags 
1,512 

Bags 
9,616 

Bags 
1,932 

Bags 
2,288 

Bags 
1,882 

Bags 
487 

Bags 
4,518 

Bags 
1,182 

Total 
25,518 

Liverpool  and 
Manchester 
Glasgow  and  Leitli 
Southampton.. 

307 

712 

1,175 

364 

462 

1,220 

3 

4,243 

Rotterdam  and 

Amsterdam 
Havre  and  Antwerp 

604 

784 

220 

611 

142 

2,361 

New  York  

99 

200 

1 

420 

726 

Montreal  and 

Portland 
St.  John  and 

Quebec  

3,200 

8,620 

8,700 

12,019 

17,409 

14,088 

12,450 

5,600 

11,340 

93,426 

Baltimore  and 

Boston 
Philadelphia  . .   . . 

4,820 

1,000 

5,820 

Beira  and 
Alagoa  Bay  .  . . 

965 

1 

1,099 

1,642 

5,975 

3,804 

2,139 

2,087 

17,712 

South  Africa  . .   . . 

1,060 

206 

1,213 

2,479 

Capetown  

2,092 

1,551 

1,851 

2,012 

165 

365 

128 

1,152 

395 

9,711 

Petrograd  and 

21,292 

21,292 

Various  ports..  .. 

11 

473 

100 

584 

Total  from 
all  ports  

8,676 

13,099 

24,758 

18,389 

31,731 

21,701 

14,491 

13,412 

37,609 

183,866 

The  above  figures  were  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hamburg  firm 
of  Gebrufxler  Ritter  and  Company.    The  above  total  import  of  183,866  bags 
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iru'Iutlcs  rouijhly  (specifioationji  of  bill  of  ladino;  not  always  correct)  the  follow- 
inij:  crude;^  and  fibres,  173,373  bags;  sand,  8,233  bags;  recovered  and  waste, 
260  bags. 

Bags  from  Canada  average  100  pounds  each,  while  those  from  Africa 
average  approximately  150  pounds  each.  The  total  import  into  Hamburg 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  may  therefore  be  roughly  estimated  to 
have  been  approximately  11,500  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  arrivals  from  Canada  accounted 
for  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  total  import  of  asbestos.  Receipts  of  Rhodesian 
asl)estos.  while  fairly  heavy  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  fell  off 
during  the  period  July  to  September. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUSSIAN  ASBESTOS 

The  first  consignment  of  Russian  asbestos  to  reach  Hamburg  after  the  war 
was  received  in  December,  1921.  No  furtlier  shipment  arrived  until  September, 
1922.  when  21.292  bags  were  imported.  This  was  followed  by  the  receipt  of 
7.122  bags  in  October  and  9,146  bags  in  November,  1922.  The  total  amount  of 
Russian  asbestos  imported  during  1922  was  therefore  37,560  bags  or  approxi- 
mately 4,600  tons. 

This  asbestos  was  imported  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  who 
endeavoured  to  sell  through  its  organization  in  Hamburg  direct  to  consumers 
against  foreign  currency.  The^^  were  only  successful  in  selling  a  part  in  this 
way,  and  were  compelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of  importers  in  liquidating  the 
remainder.  It  is  understood  that  all  the  stocks  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 
The  buyers  of  this  Russian  asbestos  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  shingle 
manufacturers  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary  and  Austria. 

The  asbestos  imported  into  Hamburg  from  Russia  was  chiefly  short  fibres, 
shingle  grade,  corresponding  to  Canadian  2x  to  2z  and  testing  about  00511. 
The  shipments  were  mostly  from  Petrograd,  and  the  markings  on  the  sacks 
showed  signs  of  having  been  obliterated.  From  this  and  from  the  general 
condition  of  the  shipments,  it  was  evident  that  the  asbestos  was  part  of  old 
stocks  wliich  are  known  to  have  accumulated  in  Russia  during  the  war.  Reports 
would  indicate  that  little  asbestos  has  been  produced  in  Russia  during  recent 
years,  although  it  is  believed  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  interest  American 
and  other  foreign  capitalists  in  concessions  for  working  the  Russian  asbestos 
mines.  The  development  of  asbestos  production  in  Russia  is  closely  followed  in 
Germany,  since  before  the  war  large  supplies  were  drawn  from  this  source,  and 
Russia  was  the  chief  competitor  of  Canada  in  the  asbestos  trade  with  Germany. 

PRESENT  MAKKET  CONDITIONS 

The  receipt  of  such  large  shipments  of  short  fibre  stock  from  Russia  during 
the  latter  part  of  1922  tended  to  disorganize  the  trade,  but  the  demand  for 
long  fibre  asbestos  from  Canada  and  Rhodesia  continued  firm.  This  is  the  chief 
grade  of  asbestos  consumed  in  Germany,  the  short  fibre  shingle  asbestos  being 
chiefly  imported  into  Hamburg  for  sale  to  manufacturers  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Hungary.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  asbestos 
during  the  last  two  months.  This  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the  stiffening  in 
prices  owing  to  American  buying. 

The  German  manufacturers  having  become  accustomed  to  a  falling  market 
are  unable  to  reconcile  themselves  to  increases  in  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  German  manufacturer 
to  pay  high  prices  for  raw  material  except  for  the  execution  of  export  orders. 
The  recent  collapse  of  the  mark  has  brought  the  trade  to  a  standstill,  and  at 
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the  present  there  is  little  demand  for  asbestos,  but  this  must  be  regarded  as 
only  a  temporary  phase  due  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty. 

The  asbestos  trade  with  Germany  since  the  war  has  been  largely  conducted 
on  a  consignment  basis.  The  leading  Canadian  mines  are  represented  by  agents, 
of  whom  there  are  three  in  Hamburg  and  one  in  Berlin.  These  agents  receive 
consignment  and  sell  to  the  manufacturers  who  buy  only  as  they  require 
stocks.  At  times  fairly  large  sums  are  outstanding  to  the  credit  of  the  Cana- 
dian shippers,  but  it  would  be  difficult  under  present  conditions  to  handle  the 
business  otherwise.  Formerly  there  were  firms  in  Germany  who  imported  on 
their  own  account,  and  while  there  are  still  a  few  firms  that  receive  small  ship- 
ments in  this  way,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  on  the  basis  outlined  above. 


Mexico  City,  January  29,  1923. — Although  Mexico  may  not  be  a  large  con- 
sumer of  imported  fish  products  as  compared  with  many  other  Latin  American 
countries,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  certain  classes  of  fresh,  dried, 
smoked,  salted  and  canned  fish  among  all  sections  of  the  population,  and  among 
these  various  classes  of  goods  canned  salmon  holds  a  high  place.  In  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  Republic,  frequently  far  removed  from  rail  transportation,  a  few 
cans  of  salmon  may  be  seen  in  every  native  general  store,  and  the  Indian  peon 
looks  upon  this  product  as  a  luxury  which  he  is  able  to  afford  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions, but  is  always  willing  to  purchase  when  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Among  the 
more  educated  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  population,  canned  salmon  is  well 
known  and  forms  a  normal  article  of  diet  at  frequent  intervals.  The  principal 
demand  comes  from  the  towns  of  the  interior,  as  the  coastal  regions  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  fresh  fish  from  the  ocean,  which  is  usually  preferred  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  as  compared  with  the  imported  article.  There  is  also 
a  fair  consum.ption  among  the  mining  and  oil  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  addition,  the  observance  of  religious  fast  days  increases  the 
demand  to  a  certain  extent. 


No  statistics  are  available  from  Mexican  sources  as  to  the  actual  imports 
of  canned  salmon  into  the  country,  as  the  official  classification  includes  in  one 
item  a  large  variety  of  canned  products.  Information  obtained  from  other 
sources,  however,  indicates  that  the  demand  in  the  past  has  been  on  an  increasing 
scale,  and  will  continue  to  increase  as  soon  as  the  present  business  depression  has 
passed;  it  would  appear  therefore  that  the  market  offers  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  canners  to  make  plans  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods 
on  an  extensive  scale.  According  to  figures  obtained  from  Canadian  and  United 
States  sources,  the  following  represents  the  imports  into  Mexico  from  these  two 
countries  during  the  years  1920  and  1921  respectively: — 


MARKET  FOR   CANNED   SALMON  IN  MEXICO 


Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 


IMPORT  STATISTICS 


United  States, 
Canada  


1920 
Lbs. 
4,950,099 
589,000 


1921 
Lbs. 
2,286,759 
125,500 


Average 
Lbs. 

3,618,429 
357,250 


Total,  lbs 


5,539,099 


2,412,259 


3,975,679 


Thus  Canada,  so  far  as  tiie  statistics  show,  secured  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
Mexican  market  in  this  particular  product.  Efforts  have  been  made  recently  to 
increase  this  proportion,  but  these  have  not  met  with  the  success  they  deserved, 
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larjjt'ly  on  ai'count  of  the  higlicr  price  of  British  Columbia  salmon  as  compared 
with  that  from  Piio;et  Sound  and  Californian  points.  Now  that  this  situation  is 
reversed,  the  time  appears  to  be  ripe  for  the  matter  to  be  considered  more  in 
detail,  and  it  is  hoptxl  that  the  information  provided  in  this  report  may  be  of 
assistance  to  caiiners  who  wish  to  enter  the  Mexican  market,  as  they  may  now 
do  with  every  j)rospeet  of  success. 

ORKilX   .VND  DESTINATION  OF  IMPORTS 

Tlie  niajt)rity  of  canned  salmon  consumed  in  Mexico  appears  to  come  from 
p<irts  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States;  a  certain  quantity  bears  New 
York  labels,  some  comes  from  England  and  Japan,  and  some  other  countries 
supply  a  small  amount;  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  taken  that  Puget  Sound 
and  California  ("ontrol  the  market,  very  little  being  seen  which  bears  a  Canadian 
mark  of  origin. 

From  the  Pacific  coast,  shipments  arrive  principally  via  El  Paso  or  Manzan- 
whence  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  about 
18,000  cases  arrive  annually  at  Laredo,  a  considerable  quantity  reaches  the 
country  via  Vera  Cruz,  and  about  500  cases  monthly  are  reported  to  come  to 
Salina  Cruz;  a  quantity  also  arrives  at  Progrcso,  destined  for  the  Yucatan 
market,  and  other  ports  take  shipments  of  minor  importance. 

NATUEE  OF  THE  DEMAND 

The  demand  in  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  for  pinks,  and  this  applies  more 
especially  to  the  native  Indian  population.  Reds  are  too  expensive,  and  there  is 
a  prejudice  against  Chums  which  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  time, 
originally  on  account  of  their  light  colour,  which  afterwards  extended  to  the 
name  itself ;  curiously  enough,  this  prejudice  is  now  more  against  the  name  than 
the  article,  for  Chums  command  a  ready  sale  when  labelled  as  Pinks — a  practice 
which  is  unfortunately  becoming  too  common,  the  cans  being  sent  to  Mexico  in 
blank,  and  labelled  on  arrival  The  1-pound  tall  is  the  most  popular  size,  there 
being  only  a  small  demand  for  the  1 -pound  and  ^-pound  flats.  Canadian  canners 
are  therefore  recommended  to  devote  their  efforts  to  introducing  the  Pink  variety, 
packed  in  1 -pound  tall  cans,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  leaving  the  Reds  until  a 
later  date,  and  in  particular  making  no  attempt  to  sell  Chums  at  present. 

LABELLING 

Tlie  labels  on  the  cans  should  be  a  brilliant  red  in  colour;  the  lettering 
should  be  clear  and  conspicuous,  and  printed  in  English.  There  is  no  demand 
whatever  for  salmon  in  cans  with  labels  of  colours  other  than  red,  as  the  public 
have  been  educated  to  expect  good  salmon  in  red  tins;  neither  will  they  purchase 
cans  the  labels  of  which  are  printed  in  Spanish,  as  they  imagine  that  these  are  a 
local  product,  and  therefore  inferior  in  quality.  There  would  be  no  objection, 
however,  to  pasting  an  additional  label  across  the  top  of  the  tin,  printed  in 
Spanish,  bearing  a  notification  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  themselves  are  of 
Canadian  origin,  and  packed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, thus  guaranteeing  the  quality;  this  label  could  be  white,  or  some  other 
colour  contrasting  with  red. 

Labels  should  bear  a  picture  of  the  fish  in  a  conspicuous  position  (in  accord- 
ance with  Canadian  practice) ,  as  this  indicates  the  nature  of  the  contents  to  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  is  unable  to  read;  the  tail  of  the  fish  should  be 
raised ;  and  the  word    Pink  "  should  also  appear  in  a  prominent  position. 

Before  making  the  first  shipment,  canners  should  register  the  label  which 
they  propose  to  use,  as  ownership  of  trade  marks,  labels,  etc.,  in  Mexico  depends 
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upon  registration,  and  not  upon  prior  use.  The  small  cost  involved  in  taking 
this  precaution  amply  repays  itself  in  the  prevention  of  piracy  of  trade  marks, 
and  the  consequent  difficulties  and  loss  involved  in  contesting  ownership  in  the 
courts.  (A  further  report  on  this  subject,  giving  details  of  the  manner  in  which 
registration  may  be  made,  will  appear  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
at  an  early  date) . 

ROUTING  OF  SHIPMENTS 

It  would  be  desirable  for  Canadian  canners  to  investigate  carefully  the  best 
routes  for  shipment  of  their  goods,  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  As  already  men- 
tioned, canners  on  the  Pacific  coast  ship  either  by  El  Paso  (by  rail)  or  by 
Manzanillo  (by  water),  whence  consignments  are  delivered  to  Mexico  City  (the 
principal  consuming  centre)  over  the  lines  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways. 
For  the  Tehuantepec  district,  Salina  Cruz  is  the  most  suitable  port  of  entry,  and 
for  Yucatan,  shipments  should  be  made  to  Progreso.  Importers  themselves 
express  no  preference  for  any  particular  route,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  no  dockage  facilities  at  Manzanillo  at  present,  all  freight  being 
transferred  by  means  of  lighters,  and  unloaded  by  hand.  At  El  Paso  there  arc 
suitable  handling  facilities,  but  the  delay  in  crossing  the  United  States  frequently 
counterbalances  this  advantage.  At  Salina  Cruz  there  are  ample  modern  unload- 
ing facilities  and  good  dockage  and  warehouse  accommodation,  but  Progreso 
depends  upon  lighterage  and  hand  labour. 

There  should  be  no  handicap  for  Canadian  canners  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates,  as  salmon  is  sold  in  Mexico  which  originates  at  points  far  north  of 
Vancouver,  and  therefore  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  longer  haul. 

PRICES  AND  QUOTATIONS 

With  regard  to  prices,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  making  a  serious  effort  to 
secure  a  footing  in  Mexico,  for  canners  so  to  adjust  quotations  that  the  article 
could  be  sold  retail  at  a  slightly  lower  figure  than  the  brands  which  are  at 
present  on  the  market.  The  quality  of  most  of  these  brands  is  reported  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  consumer,  and  being  well  known,  no  new  product  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  unless  some  inducement  can  be  offered  in  the  way  of 
cheapness;  this  inducement  need  only  be  offered  at  first,  for  once  a  brand 
becomes  established,  it  can  compete  in  the  open  market  at  equal  prices,  or  even 
higher  if  it  meets  with  popular  favour. 

Quotations  should  invariably  be  made  c.i.f.  Mexican  port,  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  importers  to  calculate  delivered  costs  on  the  basis  of  prices  f.o.b. 
Canadian  points;  in  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mexican 
consular  fees  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods,  this  5  per 
cent  being  payable  by  the  exporter;  the  amount  should  therefore  be  included 
in  the  quoted  price. 

At  present,  retail  prices  of  canned  salmon  are  from  45  cents  to  55  cents 
Mex.  per  1 -pound  can,  equal  to  22^-  cents  to  27^  cents  Canadian  currency. 

TERMS 

The  question  of  price  also  involves  the  question  of  terms.  An  importer, 
having  a  satisfactory  connection  and  large  sales,  is  as  a  rule  unwilling  to  do 
business  with  an  unknown  firm,  and  he  therefore  requires  some  special  induce- 
ment in  order  to  introduce  a  new  article.  This  applies  with  particular  force  to 
all  classes  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  Canadian  canner  must  therefore  be  prepared 
to  grant  extended  terms  for  the  first  order,  or  even  to  ship  on  consignment.  No 
real  hesitation  need  be  felt  on  this  score  if  suitable  precautions  be  taken,  a  report 
being  secured  as  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  proposed  customer  from 
one  of  the  two  Canadian  banks  having  branches  in  Mexico,  and  action  being 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  such  report. 
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If  the  first  sliipincnt  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  a  suitable  connec- 
tion were  made,  further  orders  could  be  based  upon  terms  which  are  customary 
in  the  country,  i.e.  thirty  days*  sight  or  cash  against  documents,  longer  credit 
beinj^  unusual  except  in  special  cases. 

ADVERTISING 

It  would  be  desirable  for  an  exporter  to  make  a  certain  appropriation  for 
advertising  expenses  in  ^^Icxico,  although  this  is  not  absolutely  essential  in  all 
cases;  at  tlie  same  time,  a  well-chosen,  wxll-designed  advertisement  or  poster 
always  attracts  attention,  and  is  of  very  great  assistance  in  stimulating  sales. 
Showcards  for  exhibition  in  the  window  or  on  the  counter  of  the  retailer  also 
assist  in  the  disposal  of  goods,  but  it  w^ould  probably  be  better  to  have  these 
printed  in  Mexico,  as  good,  artistic  designs,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  local  popu- 
lation, are  always  preferable  to  those  designed  without  knowledge  of  what  appeals 
to  the  people.  Moreover,  the  duty  of  $2.50  Mexican  per  kilo,  plus  12  per  cent 
(equal  to  63-7  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound),  on  advertising  matter,  which 
has  recently  been  imposed,  makes  the  cost  of  importing  showcards  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

In  any  case,  canners  would  find  it  necessary  to  supply  a  few  samples  of  their 
product  free  of  charge,  so  that  importers  could  test  the  quality,  and  make  a  com- 
parison with  the  brands  at  present  on  the  market. 

In  connection  with  ad^'ertising,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  the  native  has 
been  educated  to  ask  for  ''Alaska  Pinks  "  when  buying  canned  salmon,  and  it 
would  be  desirable,  wdien  undertaking  propaganda  with  the  object  of  introducing 
the  Canadian  article,  to  adopt  some  concise,  easilv  pronounceable  name,  such  as 
Canada  Pinks." 

QUALITY 

As  regards  quality,  the  ordinary  product  as  consumed  in  Canada  is  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  Mexican  market.  It  is  true  that  certain  criticisms  have  been 
levelled  against  consignments  of  Canadian  salmon  which  have  been  shipped  to 
Mexico  in  recent  years,  the  chief  complaint  being  that  the  meat  was  broken, 
and  not  of  the  firm,  solid  consistency  which  is  so  acceptable  to  the  consumer; 
this  criticism  has,  however,  been  levelled  against  competing  products,  and  if  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  best  quality  consistent  with  price  is  required,  no 
diflBculty  need  be  anticipated  on  this  score.  A  shipment  of  inferior  quality, 
which  would  not  be  accepted  in  Canada,  has  an  equally  small  chance  of  accept- 
ance in  Mexico,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

With  regard  to  packing,  no  special  precautions  need  be  taken,  the  methods 
adopted  for  general  foreign  trade  being  quite  suitable  for  this  market.  Cases 
for  water  shipment  should  be  well  strapped,  but  unstrapped  cases  are  quite  strong 
enough  for  the  all-rail  route. 

DUTIES 

The  duty  on  canned  salmon  in  Mexico  is  20  cents  per  kilo,  equal  to  4-6 
cents  per  pound  Cariadian  currency,  this  duty  being  based  upon  the  weight  of 
the  salmon  itself  plus  the  weight  of  the  immediate  containers,  but  not  including 
the  weight  of  the  packing  cases;  in  addition  to  this  duty,  there  are  certain  sur- 
charges on  account  of  municipal  and  federal  taxes,  which  would  increase  the 
total  duty  to  the  equivalent  of  about  5-2  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound. 
This,  however,  is  unimportant  from  the  exporter's  point  of  view,  as  no  prefer- 
ence is  given  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  competition  in  this  respect  is 
equal  in  all  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  number  of  Canadian  canners  associate  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  making  effective  propaganda  in  Mexico, 
adopting  one  label  specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  sharing  the  expense 
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and  responsibility  until  such  time  as  a  steady  demand  for  the  article  has  been 
created.  This  proposal  deserves  favourable  consideration,  and,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  offer  the  best  chances  of  success. 

If  energetic  and  prompt  action  is  taken  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
outlined  above,  and  careful  attention  given  to  all  details  of  shipping,  packing 
and  documentation,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  exporters  should  not  secure 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  market  and  establish  themselves  on  a  sound  basis 
in  a  country  which  offers  every  prospect  of  a  steady  demand  and  increasing 
sales  in  the  future. 

RUBBER  GOODS  IMPORTS  INTO   THE   WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  PI.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  January  27,  1923. — Trinidad  is  the  only  colony  in  the  West 
Indies  that  gives  a  separate  classification  in  the  customs  returns  for  the  import 
of  rubber  tires.  In  the  other  colonies  the  rubber  tire  is  included  with  the  parts 
of  motor  cars,  cycles,  trucks  and  vans  imported,  and  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  tires  it  would  be  conservative  to  place  it  at  one-half  the  total  import  of 
"  parts."  In  British  Guiana  the  value  of  parts  of  motor  cars  in  1921  was 
£14,025,  one-half  of  which  we  assume  as  being  the  value  of  tires.  Taking  in  the 
same  way  the  statistics  of  Barbados,  one-half  the  import  v/ould  be  £15,049,  and 
of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  £6,140. 

Tabulating  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  tires  imported  into 
Trinidad,  and  the  estimate  from  the  other  colonies,  from  last  available  statistics, 
total  approximately  £66,000,  was:  Trinidad,  £38,398;  British  Guiana,  £7,012; 
Barbados,  £15,049;  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  £6,140. 

DIFFERENT  MAKES  OF  MOTOR  CAR  TIRES  AND  TUBES  IMPORTED 

The  principal  makes  of  tires  stocked  in  Barbados  are  the  Goodyear,  Good- 
rich, Firestone,  Canadian  Dunlop  and  Fisk.  Several  other  makes  less  in  demand 
on  the  market  are  the  Avon,  Van  der  Linde  (Canadian),  Vacuum  Cup,  Gutta 
Percha  &  Rubber  Ltd.,  Acme  and  Racine.  The  best  sellers,  however,  are  the 
Goodyear  and  Goodrich  tires,  v/ith  keen  competitors  in  the  Firestone  and  Cana- 
dian Dunlop. 

The  size  mostly  in  demand  is  30  by  S  J,  as  this  is  used  on  the  Ford  cars,  of 
which  there  are  more  in  the  island  than  of  any  other  make.  Next  in  demand 
are  sizes  28  by  3,  30  by  3  and  31  by  4,  which  arc  ii^  c  1  on  the  Maxwell,  Saxon  and 
Overland  four-seaters.  The  larger  sizes,  such  as  32  by  4,  33  by  4  and  34  by  4^ 
are  for  the  Overland  seven-seater,  Willys-Knight,  Studebaker  and  other  seven- 
seater  cars. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  English  measurements  are  used,  but  millimetre 
sizes  are  used  also,  supplied  througli  United  Kingdom  firms,  though  some 
American  and  Canadian  firms  manufacture  these  sizes  when  specially  ordered. 
Both  clincher  and  straight  side  types  are  imported. 

From  the  selling  price  of  tires  in  Barbados,  which  ranges  from  $11  to  $45. 
some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  quality,  size,  and  general  type  of  tire  required. 
Prices  of  tubes  vary  from  $2.75  to  $8.  The  cost  of  importing  English  and 
Canadian  tires  is  between  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  duty  paid,  and  United 
States  from  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  duty  paid.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
regard  to  prices  at  which  tires  are  sold  in  Barbados  that  the  Goodyear  and 
Goodrich  makes  are  now  quoted  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  for  other  tires  to  find 
sale  at  a  margin. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  the  import  of  tires  into  Barbados  is  valued  at 
£15,049.  The  requirements  of  this  island  for  the  various  makes  and  sizes  of 
tires  as  outlined  above  would  equally  apply  to  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  The 
roads,  however,  in  Barbados  being  laid  in  hard  coral  stone,  and  not  being 
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particularly  >ino()tli.  ivciuirr  a  strun«!;er  outside  tire  than  is  required  in  the  other 
two  colonies. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States.    Of  the  total  import  in 
into  these  colonies  of  ai>})roximately  £()(),000,  the  import  from  the  United 
States  was  £47.000.  (^'anada  conunii;  second  with  about  £9,449,  and  the  United 
Kinirdoni  with  l7.0S(i. 

HI  UHKR  HELTING  AND  HOSE 

In  adililiDH  [o  leather  belting;,  wliich  is  mostly  used,  there  is  a  certain 
demand  here  for  rubber  and  canvas  mixed  belting.  The  sizes  required  vary  in 
width  from  a  very  narrow  rubber  belt  to  one  8  inches  wide.  Prices  vary  from 
4  cents  per  foot  to  48  cents  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment,  while  the  leather  belting 
import  eel  costs  much  more.  It  would  appear  from  inquiries  that  more  mixed 
canvas  and  rubber  belting  is  used  in  the  engineering  works  than  of  any  other 
kiml.  The  supply  comes  about  equally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada. 

Four  varieties  of  rubber  hose  arc  used  here:  the  garden  hose,  hose  for 
watering  the  streets,  a  large  hose  used  in  the  water  boats  for  supplying  water 
to  ships,  and  the  steam  hose.  The  garden  hose  ranges  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch,  and  the  price  varies  from  14  cents  to  24  cents,  first  cost.  Steam  hose  io 
generally  about  one  inch,  and  the  cost  about  48  cents  per  foot.  The  heavier 
kinds  of  hose  used  for  the  fire  brigade  and  water  boats  are  imported  by  the 
Government  through  the  Crow^n  Agents  in  London,  and  are  of  English  manu- 
facture. The  size  imported  for  both  purposes  is  2^  inches  wide.  Street  hose, 
also  21  inches  wide,  of  mixed  canvas  and  rubber,  is  imported  by  the  sanitary 
authorities,  usually  from  some  English  firm.  The  last  importation,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  w'as  from  a  Canadian  firm  having  an  agent  here. 

RUBBER  GOODS   IMPORTED  BY  THE   HOSPITALS   AND  DRUG  FIRMS 

The  Barbados  General  Hospital  purchases  its  rubber  supplies  from  a  firm 
in  London.  Tlie  secretary  of  the  hospital  states  that  the  import  of  these  goods 
for  his  hospital  is  considerable,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  stock  a  great  variety 
of  rubber  goods  required  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution.  He  mentioned, 
as  showing  his  requirements,  that  his  last  order  for  rubber  gloves  amounted  to 
twenty  dozen  pairs,  sizes  7  and  7^,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly 
in  stock  a  supply  of  air  pillows,  hot  water  bags,  ice  caps,  rubber  sheeting,  and 
other  small  items. 

The  druggists  in  the  island  also  carry  in  stock  a  supply  of  rubber  sundries 
of  this  class,  but  they  import  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  import  of  india-rubber  manufactured  goods,  principally  rubber  belting 
and  hospital  supplies,  from  last  returns  shows  a  value  of  £41,446.  The  import 
is  chiefly  from  the  United  States  for  all  the  colonies,  except  British  Guiana  and 
Barbados,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  goods  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom.    Canada  supplied  in  1921  to  the  value  of  £9,007. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  TIRE  AND  HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES  TRADE 

Most  of  tlie  garages  here  act  as  agents  for  some  particular  make  of  motor 
car  tire,  which  they  endeavour  to  supply  to  the  customers  to  w^iom  they  formerly 
sold  motor  cars.  A  number  of  manufacturers'  agents  also  sell  tires  which  in 
some  cases  they  stock  and  act  both  as  jobbers  and  sellers  direct  to  the  owners 
of  motor  cars. 

Hospital  and  druggists'  rubber  sundries  are  generally  sold  by  means  of  illus- 
trated catalogues,  although  occasionally  a  traveller  representing  a  firm  in  other 
lines  carries  as  a  side  line  samples  of  such  rubber  goods.  Catalogues  are  regu- 
larly supplied  by  English  and  American  supplying  houses  in  these  lines. 

The  writer  is  informed  that  at  present  a  traveller  representing  a  Canadian 
liouse,  wath  samples  of  hospital  supplies,  is  interviewing  the  trade. 
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FICTITIOUS  OR  BOGUS  "  FIRMS  '  IN  TRINIDAD 

Mr.  T.  Geddes  Grant,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  Trinidad,  writes  under 
date  January  17  that  the  Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  fictitious  or  bogus  firms  "  operating  in 
the  colony  endeavouring  to  do  business  with  overseas  suppliers.  Such  firms  " 
are  causing  considerable  trouble  and  annoyance  to  overseas  suppliers,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  goods  consigned  to  them  have  ultimately  to  be  returned 
to  the  shipper  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  if  received  on  open  account,  consider- 
able difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  payment  for  same,  if  at  all.  Overseas 
suppliers  should  direct  their  inquiries  either  to  their  consul  or  through  the 
London,  New  York,  or  Canadian  offices  of  the  banking  institutions  which 
operate  branches  in  the  colony. 


ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS    IN  CHILE 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 
the  nitrate  industry 

Present  economic  conditions  in  Chile  cannot  be  considered  without  a  descrip- 
tion in  some  detail  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nitrate  industry  during  recent  years, 
and  of  the  variations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  currency  resulting  from  this 
and  other  factors.  During  pre-war  years,  nitrate  of  soda  was  sold  and  exported 
in  fairly  regular  quantities,  averaging  2,400,000  tons  per  annum,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  Spanish  quintal  of  46  kilos.  During  the  war  period 
a  particularly  strong  demand  set  in  from  the  Allied  countries  where  nitrate  was 
required  both  for  the  making  of  explosives  and  for  use  as  fertilizer  at  a  time 
when  the  maintenance  of  food  supplies  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  countries  concerned;  needless  to  say  plenty  of  tonnage  was  available  for 
its  transportation  at  all  times.  When  hostilities  ceased  in  1918  the  very  large 
stocks  on  hand  in  Europe  and  America,  no  longer  required  for  war-time  pur- 
poses, came  on  the  open  market  with  the  result  that  during  the  following  year 
exportations  were  reduced  to  almost  nominal  proportions,  the  tonnage  exported 
being  less  than  one-third  of  an  average  year's  exportation.  War-time  stocks 
having  been  partially  absorbed,  the  year  1920  saw  a  revival  of  optimism  amongst 
European  distributors  who  anticipated  that  large  quantities  would  be  required 
by  agriculturists  for  the  restoration  of  exhausted  lands;  in  June,  1920,  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  nitrate  industry  was  such  that  a  group  of  European  dis- 
tributors made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  900,000  tons  at  unprecedently 
high  prices  on  the  strength  of  the  assumption  that  a  strong  demand  would  set 
in  from  European  agriculturists.  The  realization  of  the  facts  of  the  case  came 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  when  it  was  discovered  that,  while  the  need  for 
the  fertilizer  undoubtedly  existed,  the  European  agriculturist  could  not  afford  to 
pay  its  price,  with  the  result  that  unsold  stocks  again  began  to  accumulate  in 
Europe.  During  the  year  1921,  the  Chilian  nitrate  producers  shipped  certain 
quantities  of  the  nitrate  contracted  for  under  the  900,000-ton  contracts  referred 
to,  but  did  not  receive  a  dollar's  wortli  of  new  business.  Tlie  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  with  which  the  European  distributors  were  faced,  brought  about 
their  federation  into  an  entity  known  as  the  Nitrate  Pool,  the  representatives 
of  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  arrangement  from  the  Chilian  Nitrate 
Producers'  Association,  under  which  the  association  undertook  to  keep  its 
prices  at  a  level  which  would  allow  tlie  pool  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  without 
the  staggering  losses  which  would  liave  been  incurred  had  the  members  of  the 
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association  sold  at  current  prices  to  outside  distributors.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  term  of  which  expired  on  June  30,  1922,  the  association  paid  the  pool 
a  certain  amount  for  each  quintal  of  nitrate  sold  or  exported  by  the  association. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  already  been  paid  as  indemnity 
under  the  arrani2;cinont,  but  this  sum,  lar<^e  as  it  is,  represents  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  losses  incurrcni  by  the  i)ool,  currently  supposed  to  amount  to  approximately 
^35.000.000  Canadian.  A  larpje  part  of  the  1921  production  of  nitrate  is  still 
lyinj^  ready  for  shipment  at  the  seaports,  stocks  on  hand  in  Chile  to-day  being 
estimated  at  over  a  million  tons;  and  since  June  last,  most  of  the  plants  have 
either  been  closed  down  entirely  or  are  working  on  a  minimum  production  basis. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Chilian  Nitrate  Producers'  Association,  whilst 
protecting:  their  interests  of  the  pool  by  the  maintenance  of  high  prices,  has 
undoul)teiily  encouraged  the  making  of  syntlietic  nitrate,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  other  artificial  fertilizers. 


THE  EXCHANGE  POSITION 


A  continually  varying  exchange  is  a  most  serious  handicap  to  trade,  and 
in  Chile  to-day  the  exchange  overshadows  everything.  The  violent  fluctua- 
tions of  Chilian  exchange,  in  a  large  measure  due  to  speculation,  make  c.i.f. 
business  exceedingly  difficult,  a  condition  which  is  likely  to  remain  until  it 
assumes  a  steady  level  of  from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  paper  peso.  The  annual  averages, 
in  pence,  from  1910  to  1922  were  as  follows: — 

1910   10.8  1017..   12.7 

1911   10.6  1918   15.0 

1912   10.1  1919   10.6 

1913   9.7  1920..   12.0 

1914   8.9  1921   8.« 

1915   8.2  1022   6.6 

1916   7.4 


While  6-5d.  is  given  as  the  1922  average,  the  variations  from  week  to  week 
and  even  day  to  day,  have  been  very  marked,  the  primary  reason  being  the 
ex-tensive  and  pernicious  gambling  with  which  the  country  is  obsessed. 

In  an  attempt  to  check  the  speculative  mania,  the  Stock  Exchange  (Bolsa) 
authorities  are  now  demanding  a  much  wider  margin  than  heretofore.  Further- 
more, they  carry  a  current  account  for  all  buyers  of  exchange,  so  that  they 
can  determine  whether  or  not  their  operations  are  in  proportion  to  their  legiti- 
mate business  requirements.  For  all  other  purchases  of  exchange,  the  guarantee 
of  a  bank,  a  nitrate  exporter,  or  a  large  importer  is  required,  before  the  trans- 
action can  be  made.  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  restrictive  measures, 
speculation  is  still  present  to  a  deplorable  degree;  and  presumably  always  will 
be  so  until  Chile  secures  for  herself  the  blessings  of  a  stable  convertible  cur- 
rency. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  method  of  quoting  exchange  has  been 
changed  from  pence  in  relation  to  paper  pesos,  to  the  cost  of  the  pound  sterling 
in  paper  pesos.  During  the  second  half  of  1920  exchange  has  fluctuated 
between  35  (paper  pesos  to  the  £)  and  40.  Sterling  exchange  is  also  quoted  in 
Chilian  gold  for  the  convenience  of  nitrate  exporters  who  have  bills  on  London 
to  sell,  and  who  require  Chilian  gold  currency  for  the  payment  of  export  duties. 


PRESENT  PROSPECTS 

The  year  1920  was  a  record  one  for  the  Republic.  The  nitrate  industry 
was  booming,  imports  and  exports  reached  unprecedented  figures  and  Chilian 
exchange  went  up  to  17d.  By  December,  however,  the  paper  peso  had  dropped 
to  9id.  in  value  and  the  disastrous  period  of  cancelled  orders,  rejection  and 
aon-payment  of  goods,  and  commercial  failures  commenced.    The  year  1921 
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was  a  period  of  drastic  retrenchment.  Many  mines  were  closed  down  for  lack 
of  orders;  reduction  of  wages  gave  rise  to  labour  troubles,  and  strikes  were  in 
turn  succeeded  by  lock-outs;  import  duties  were  raised  by  50  per  cent,  and 
the  nitrate  market,  the  all-important  factor  to  Chilian  commercial  prosperity, 
collapsed  for  the  reasons  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  The  year  1922  has 
shown  no  very  great  improvement,  although  nitrates  are  in  rather  better 
demand.  The  export  of  this  commodity  however  is  so  vital  to  the  country 
that  only  with  the  improvement  of  world  conditions  and  increased  buying  power 
in  Europe  and  America  will  the  economic  conditions  of  Chile  definitely  recuper- 
ate. Few  countries  are  so  completely  dependent  for  their  commercial  stability 
on  the  condition  of  others  as  is  Chile,  whose  prosperity  depends  almost  entirely 
on  one  commodity  for  which  the  number  of  markets  is  limited. 

Furthermore,  the  present  low  exchange  value  of  the  paper  peso  is  a  deterrent 
to  the  import  trade,  the  more  so  because  of  its  disturbing  fluctuations.  But 
these  items  of  stress  have  had  one  good  effect;  they  have  taught  the  Chilian 
the  danger  of  having  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industries  are  showing  a  healthy  tendency  to  replace,  or  at  least 
supplement  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  the  nitrate  industry  as  a 
source  of  national  wealth. 

All  factors  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  that  no  very  startling 
improvement  in  the  Chilian  nitrate  industry  and,  consequently,  in  the  exchange 
position  can  reasonably  be  expected  during  the  next  few  years;  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  market  must  necessarily  be  limited  during  this  period  and  c.i.f. 
business,  as  compared  with  sales  from  local  stocks,  will  be  comparatively  diffi- 
cult to  consummate.  Canadian  manufacturers  are,  however,  recommended  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  establish  connections  with  the  English  and  American 
merchant  houses  and  with  the  native  Chilian  importing  houses  so  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  may  be  available  against  the  time  when  trade  prospects 
begin  to  brighten. 


GERMANY'S  REVIVING  TRADE  WITH  THE  STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 

Germany  comes  fairly  low  down  in  the  list  of  countries  competing  for  the 
trade  of  British  Malaya,  and  the  most  recent  statistics  suggest  that  its  share  is 
still  declining,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Thus  the  average  annual  imports 
into  the  Straits  Settlements  from  Germany  between  1906  and  1910  were  valued 
at  £626,000,  and  from  1911  to  1915  they  were  £565,000.  During  the  war  they 
were,  of  course,  non-existent.  In  1920  they  reached  nearly  £231,000,  but  in 
1921  there  was  again  a  drop,  though  we  believe  it  to  be  only  temporary,  to 
£103,000.  German  goods  entering  the  market  in  1921  included  ironware  to 
nearly  £15,000;  beer  to  £14,500;  apparel  to  £8,980;  hardware  to  about  the  same 
amount,  and  lamps  to  £6,650.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1921  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments exported  produce  to  Germany  to  no  less  than  £1,238,530,  or  nearly  level 
with  the  shipments  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war.  That  implies 
that  before  long  Germany  may  again  be  exporting  to  the  Settlements  manu- 
factured goods  equivalent  in  value  to  the  produce — copra,  rubber,  rattans,  tin, 
etc. — it  purchases  from  this  part  of  the  world. 
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iMOTOK    VEHICLES    IN  CHILE 

Assistant  Tradi:  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

r.ih  ims  Aires,  Jaiumry  3,  1923. — As  in  other  South  American  Republics,  the 
rivie  (lovoK)pnient  of  Chile  has  reached  a  \u^h  level,  while  that  of  the  country 
districts  has  been  c()rresj)()ii(lin<j;ly  neglected.  Thus  up  to  the  present  the 
market  for  miitor  vehicles  has  been  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  larger 
tt>\vns  and  cities.  Furthermore,  the  depressed  economic  conditions  of  the  last 
two  years,  resulting  from  the  comparative  stagnation  of  the  nijtrate  industry 
tmd  the  depreciation  of  Chilian  currency,  have  held  the  market  in  check.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  difliculties.  the  prospects  for  cars  and  trucks  is  to-day  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  The  formation  of  automobile  and  cycle  clubs  and  the 
improvement  and  construction  of  roads,  either  in  progress  or  projected,  have 
given  impetus  to  the  import  of  pleasure  cars;  and  the  healthy  tendency  of  the 
country  to  turn  more  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  depend  less  on  nitrates, 
is  undoubtedly  improving  the  market  for  commercial  vehicles  and  tractors. 

Tlic  following;  are  the  statistics  of  imports  for  1920:  — 


Pleasure  Cars  Commercial  Cars 

Count ly   of   Orijxin  Kilos  Value  $  Kilos          Value  $ 

Germany   18,680  69,630  5,300  2,500 

B.Ipium   10,165  53,085  7,240  19,690 

I'nitfd  states   1,021,167  2,950,938  186,794  471,013 

France   16,445  63,550  15,982  94,679 

Great  Britain   35,035  151,760  62,583  154,586 

Holland   1,000  4,000   

Italy   13,994  50,000   

ArRcntina       1,093  1,033 

Switzerland       10,600  42,000 


1,116,486       3,342,963  289,592  776,501 

Values  in  Chilian  $  of  18d.  sterling. 

Chiltan  imports  are  classified  by  weights  and  not  by  niunbcrs. 

From  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  United  States  or  Canadian  types  are  in 
the  greatest  demand.  Some  brief  description,  therefore,  of  the  conditions  affect- 
ing motor  transport  and  the  import  of  motor  vehicles  may  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

ROADS 

In  the  majority  of  Chilian  cities  and  towns  the  roads  are  constructed  of 
stone  setts  (or  "  pave  ")  and  asphalt.  Wood-block  paving  is  also  occasionally 
used.  Countr>^  roads  are  commonly  on  a  natural  base  of  rock,  earth  or  sand; 
during  the  winter  rains,  thej^  are  sometimes  so  muddy  as  to  present  consider- 
able difficulty,  but  on  account  of  geographical  conditions  and  the  generally 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  they  dry  rapidly  and  do  not  usually 
cause  lasting  inconvenience.  Dust  in  summer  is  troublesome.  The  roads  in 
towns  are  about  8  to  20  metres  wide,  but  in  the  country  they  are  generally 
open  tracks  of  no  definite  width.  Every  variety  of  gradient  is  encountered  as 
few  parts  of  Chile  are  level  for  any  distance;  in  some  instances,  these  gradients 
are  impossible  for  light-powered  cars. 

Level  crossings  are  commonly  met  with,  but  in  the  absence  of  raised  rails 
are  easy  to  negotiate.  A  more  serious  condition  is  the  occurrence  of  caniveaux,'' 
or  ridges  across  the  roads,  which  have  been  known  to  twist  the  chassis  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  fan  has  come  in  contact  with  the  radiator.  These,  however, 
are  found  only  in  the  sub-tropical  districts  of  northern  Chile,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  the  colder  regions  of  the  south. 
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Bridges  are  as  yet  comparatively  scarce,  and  the  usual  method  of  crossing 
rivers  is  to  ford  them,  or  to  be  towed  across  by  an  ox-cart  or  ferried  on  a  barge, 
attached  to  a  wire  cable.    Bridges  are  becoming  more  common,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  all  the  more  important  roads  will  be  equipped  in  this  - 
respect. 

In  general,  the  majority  of  the  natural  roads,  particularly  in  the  south,  are 
quite  suitable  for  motoring,  and  in  many  places  it  is  possible  to  travel  in  safety 
at  the  maximum  speed  of  the  car. 

RULES   AND  REGULATIONS 

While  the  regulations  controlling  motor  traffic  in  Chile  have  not  yet  reached 
the  careful  and  detailed  form  of  European  or  North  American  regulations,  they 
are  more  or  less  standard  throughout  the  country.  The  regulations  are  not 
fixed,  but  change  from  year  to  year.  There  are  no  English  translations  yet 
available. 

In  some  towns,  speed  is  limited  to  twenty-five  and  often  to  ten  kilometres 
per  hour;  in  others,  and  in  the  country,  there  is  no  speed  limit.  In  many  city 
streets,  traffic  is  permitted  in  one  direction  only  because  of  their  narrowness. 
Licenses,  issued  by  the  municipalities,  are  required  for  the  vehicle  (with  the 
number  plate)  and  also  for  the  driver.  If  he  is  travelling,  any  municipal 
license  is  valid  throughout  the  country,  but  another  is  necessary  if  he  changes 
his  place  of  residence.  The  cost  varies  from  80  to  120  Chilian  pesos.  As 
licenses  are  not  issued  by  one  central  authority,  statistics  cannot  at  present 
be  obtained  of  the  number  in  current  use. 

The  general  rule  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  right  and  overtake  to  the 
left,  and  it  is  more  or  less  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  No  lighting 
regulations  exist,  but  it  is  desirable  for  country  travelling  to  have  powerful 
searchlights.  Any  bell,  horn  or  buzzer  is  allowed,  but  the  use  of  sirens  is 
restricted  to  fire  brigades  and  ambulances. 

Toll-gates  are  few  and  exist  only  on  private  roads.  Members  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  pay  half  the  usual  toll-gate  dues,  which  vary  from  one  to 
four  pesos. 

FACILITIES   FOR  TOURING 

The  motor  tourist  in  Chile  will  find  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  hotels,  from 
first  class  in  the  cities  to  very  indifferent  in  the  country;  but  fair  accommoda- 
tion is  usually  available.  In  some  instances,  however,  sanitary  conditions  are 
not  all  that  might  be  expected,  and  it  is  occasionally  desirable  to  carry  one's 
own  soap;  particular  people  have  been  known  to  make  a  practice  of  travelling 
with  a  tin  of  Keating's.  Stations  where  gasoline,  oils,  tires  and  accessories  may 
be  purchased,  and  where  minor  repairs  can  be  executed,  are  fairly  general  and 
are  increasing  in  number.  The  distance  between  such  stations  is  from  3  to  50 
miles,  depending  on  the  comparative  population  of  the  country.  Gasoline  is  sold 
by  the  litre  and  in  tins  of  15  litres  (or  five  Canadian  gallons)  at  a  price  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  pesos  per  ton.  The  price  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  according 
to  the  locality  and  to  the  location  of  the  dealer. 

DEMAND  FOR  MOTOR  CARS 

The  largest  percentage  of  cars  now  in  use  in  Chile  is  of  United  States  manu- 
facture. Second  in  point  of  numbers  are  British  makes,  and  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  small  undetermined  percentages  of  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Belgian  cars.  The  majority  of  trucks  are  also  from  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  cars  made  or  assembled  locally.  The  reasons  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  European  cars  in  use  are,  apart  from  the  question  of  price, 
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want  oi  power  oi  liill-i  liiubinjz;,  cooling  systems  inadequate  for  the  heavy  work 
(loinanded  by  tlie  character  of  the  country,  too  httle  ground-clearance,  springs 
insuHiciently  still  for  the  rough  roads,  and  the  alleged  difficulty  in  obtaining 
spare  parts  for  repair  purposes.  The  general  character  of  the  cars  demanded 
by  local  conditions  are:  heavy  touring  cars,  40  to  80  B.H.P.,  7-seater  closed 
types;  moderate-priced  cars,  35  to  50  B.H.P.,  open  5-seaters;  light  cars, 
4-cylinder  25  B.II.P.,  2-seater  sport  bodies.  The  lightness  of  the  body  is  an 
important  item,  and  wire  or  disc  wlieels  easy  to  mount  and  dismount  are  a 
great  advantage.  Clearance  should  not  be  less  than  10  inches  between  the 
ground  and  the  lowest  suspended  part  of  the  car.  Springs  should  be  long,  wide 
and  powerful,  preferably  including  a  cross  spring  on  the  back  axle.  Upholster- 
ing sliould  be  particularly  well  sprung.  Other  important  details  are  sturdy 
shock  absorbers,  front  and  back,  a  magneto  in  addition  to  battery  ignition,  a 
first-class  water  pump  of  rather  more  than  normal  capacity,  a  wide  brake  sur- 
face, and.  if  possil)lc,  a  dry-plate  clutch. 

COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

The  day  of  the  motor  truck  and  tractor  is  dawning  in  Cliile.  Omnibuses, 
char-a-bancs  and  delivery  vans  are  making  their  appearance  and  are  already 
finding  a  market  of  some  importance.  Chilian  taxis  are  ordinary  light  cars 
without  meters.  Motor  ambulances  are  common,  and  fire  engines  in  the  larger 
cities  are  generally  on  truck  chassis.  Municipal  and  public  utilities  are 
increasing  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  other  purposes;  the  Valparaiso  post 
office  uses  motor  deliveries,  and  in  Antofagasta  and  Vina  del  Mar,  city  scavenge 
ing  is  done  by  truck.  There  are  no  motor  road-sweepers.  Several  firms  are 
pushing  the  sale  of  tractors,  but  horse  flesh  and  oxen  are  still  cheap  and  there 
is  not  yet  any  very  great  incentive  to  undertake  specialized  or  intensive  agri- 
culture. However,  the  present  trend  of  the  country  towards  emancipation  from 
its  dependency  on  the  nitrate  industr>^  is  likely  gradually  to  result  in  important 
agricultural  development,  which  will  create  a  fair  market  for  tractors.  These, 
however,  will  need  to  be  of  light  and  sturdy  construction  and  cheap  in  price. 

At  present,  all  motor  trucks  are  imported  complete.  Assembling  in'  the 
country  has  been  tried,  but  no  advantage  was  found  in  respect  of  duties.  The 
sizes  most  saleable  are  of  2-,  3-  and  5-tons  capacity,  from  25  to  50  B.H.P., 
carrying  complete  sets  of  accessories  with  each  truck.  Some  business  might 
advantageously  be  done  in  chassis  with  interchangeable  bodies,  if  the  change 
could  be  effected  easily  and  rapidly. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

The  use  of  motor  cycles  is  increasing,  particularly  for  commercial  pur-, 
poses.  The  machines  most  commonly  in  evidence  are  the  Harley-Davidson  and 
Indian,  among  United  States  makes,  and  the  Triumph  and  Douglas,  among 
British  makes.  Much  the  same  conditions  apply  to  the  essentials  of  motor 
cycle  construction  as  to  those  of  car  construction,  namely  a  high  clearance, 
strong  frame  and  springs,  and  powerful  headlights.  Cycles  should  be  accom- 
panied by  side-cars  and  complete  accessories.  The  general  opinion  of  dealers 
is  that  there  is  a  very  bright  future  for  a  pov/erful  and  moderate-priced  cycle 
complying  with  these  conditions,  as  many  thousands  of  miles  of  Chilian  terri- 
tory are  approachable  by  cycle,  which  are  impossible  for  heavy  cars. 

TR.\DING  CONDITIONS,  SHIPPING  AND  DELIVERIES 

Tlie  import  of  motor  vehicles  is  conducted  through  wholesale  agents,  who 
are  allotted  exclusive  rights  over  a  certain  territory,  and  who  appoint  their  own 
sub-agents  and  retailers.   Values  are    price  maintained  "  and  there  is  no  i.mder- 
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selling  or  price-cutting  between  agents  for  the  same  make  of  vehicle.  The 
trade  is  not  seasonable  but  remains  steady  the  year  round.  A  list  of  twenty 
agents  and  importers  of  various  types  of  motor  vehicles  and  accessories  is 
available  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 

So  far,  Chile  has  not  organized  any  motor  shows  or  exhibitions,  nor  are 
there  any  races,  trials  or  competitions  other  than  those  unofficially  organized 
by  the  importing  dealers.  There  are  no  societies  or  associations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  motor  industry.  Motorists,  however,  may  join  the  Automobile 
Association  of  Valparaiso  or  Vina  del  Mar,  the  membership  of  which  is  between 
five  and  six  hundred. 

The  imports  of  motor  vehicles  may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  reliable 
agents  in  the  usual  manner  adopted  by  the  domestic  trade  in  Canada.  If  such 
arrangement,  on  a  commission  or  a  contract  basis,  could  be  made  with  a  prac- 
tical firm  of  motor-car  engineers  already  established,  it  would  probably  prove 
cheaper  and  more  efiicient  than  any  attempt  to  organize  a  direct  branch  of  the 
factory  sales  office. 

Motor  vehicles  can  be  imported  into  Chile  during  any  month  of  the  year 
via  either  Panama  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Good  packing  is  indispensable, 
as  cases  during  this  long  voyage  are  subjected  to  much  rough  handling.  Weights 
should  be  in  kilos  and  all  stencilled  instructions  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

Accessories  must  never  be  included  with  the  vehicles,  as  they  are  liable  to 
much  higher  duties  and  should  therefore  be  entered  separately. 

In  negotiating  with  agents  and  discussing  terms  of  contract,  only  prices 
c.i.f.  Valparaiso  or  other  Chilian  port  should  be  considered. 

Duties  on  motor  vehicles  of  all  types  are  60  cents  Chilian  gold  per  gross 
kilo  up  to  1,000  kilos;  and  40  cents  gold  per  kilo  over  1,000  kilos.  Accessories 
are  dutiable  as  high  as  $6  gold  per  kilo,  according  to  construction — nickel  being 
a  material  subject  to  high  rates.  All  charges  are  on  gross  weight  including 
cases.  Therefore,  without  sacrificing  strength,  cases  should  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. 

Tools  enter  free  of  dvXy,  if  marked  clearly  as  such  and  packed  by  them- 
selves. It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  spares  or  accessories  be  included  in 
a  case  containing  tools,  as  the  entire  contents  of  the  case  are  then  chargeable 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  category  under  which  any  one  article  is  classi- 
fied.  For  the  same  reasons  spares  should  not  be  packed  with  accessories. 


CONDITIONS    IMPROVING  IN  ALGIERS 

Import  merchants  in  Algiers  report  at  last  a  better  outlook,  with  hopes 
entertained  for  a  better  year  to  come,  although  1922  has  certainly  not  been  a 
bad  one,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review. 
The  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  brought  a  YQvy  considerable  increase  in 
Algiers'  export  trade;  and  as  imports  decreased  in  the  same  period,  the  trade 
balance  was  certainly  then  in  favour  of  the  country.  Who  would  have  thought 
before  the  war  that  Algiers  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months,  as  is  the  case  this 
year,  could  effect  exports  of  products  in  value  of  1,065,247,000  francs?  This 
is  an  increase  of  160,000,000  francs  on  last  year's  corresponding  nine  months' 
period;  and  as  the  imports  declined  by  58.5  million  francs  in  value,  it  is  obvious 
that  import  merchants  have  been  holding  back  their  orders  for  some  consider- 
able time  owing  to  rate  of  exchange  difficulties,  general  stagnation  and  lack  of 
confidence;  and  therefore  there  should  soon  again  be  some  substantial  orders 
placed  in  Europe. 
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(  ()M>1E1U:1AL   CDINDITIONS    IN  ARGENTINA 

Assif^TANT  Tkadk  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires.  January  18,  1923. — TIkm-c  is  little  to  report  on  crop  pros- 
peets.  Total  yieUls  should  be  exeeptionally  good,  but  some  local  papers  fore- 
cast disa})iH)intnient,  as  in  certain  districts  the  grain  has  not  filled  as  well  as 
was  expected.  Pasture  is  poor,  resulting  from  the  drought,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  maize  crop  is  likely  to  suffer  to  a  certain  extent. 

Cereal  (>\ports  are  well  maintained.  Up  till  January  12,  1923,  exports  of 
wheat  were  59,003  tons  as  against  34,421  in  the  same  period  of  1922;  maize, 
132.184  {on>  as  against  68,345;  linseed,  47,182  as  against  24,146;  oats,  9,637 
;vs  against  ().246.  The  estimate  of  the  exportable  surplus  is:  wheat,  2,880,890 
tons:   linseed.  1,248,412  tons;  oats,  500,000  tons;  maize,  3,878,000  tons. 

Cereal  prices  are  practically  steady;  February  fut\ires  were  quoted  on 
the  Bolsa  (January  11)  as  follows:  wheat,  11.65  pesos  m/n;  linseed,  17.20 
pesos  m/n;  oats,  7.70  pesos  m/n;  maize,  8.45  pesos  m/n. 

Wool  demand  remains  firm  and  prices  are  hardening,  but  exports  to  date 
thi>  year  are  00  j^er  cent  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1922.  Present  stocks 
amount  to  8,758,471  kilos,  as  compared  with  16,941,431  kilos  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  Chilled  beef  steers  show  little  variation,  but  the  cow  market  is 
weak.  The  maximum  price  for  special  bullocks  appears  to  be  about  80  pesos 
m/n.  The  sheepskin  market  is  active,  and  tallow,  birdseed,  hair,  skins  and 
hones  remain  firm. 

Exchange  is  steady  with  the  exception  of  the  marked  depreciation  of 
French  and  Belgian  francs.  Sterling  and  the  dollar  show  a  slight  weakening 
tendency.  In  the  security  market,  Government  bonds  are  decidedly  weaker, 
indicating  a  demand  for  industrial  or  commercial  capital.  Other  securities 
remain  firm,  with  petroleum  shares  stronger.  The  figures  on  financial  failures 
during  1922  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  meeting  of  creditors,  $91,546,010 
m/n;  bankruptcies,  $12,598,363  m/n;  non-commercial  failures,  $22,330,156 
m/n;  compositions,  $1,600,654. 

Local  stocks,  chiefly  German,  are  still  in  some  measure  filling  the  market 
requirements.  Demand  in  general  is  not  up  to  expectation;  but  the  optiinism 
in  commercial  circles  still  remains. 

A  trade  development  of  some  importance  is  the  establishment,  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  of  the  International  Freighting 
Corporation's  new  direct  service  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  the  Plate. 
Much  interest  also  attaches  to  the  inauguration  on  January  25  of  the  service 
from  United  States  Pacific  ports  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  via  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  vessels  of  this  line,  known  as  the  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line,  are  fitted 
for  tropical  travel  and  include  refrigerating  space.  British  Columbia  shippers 
have  now  at  their  disposal  greatly  improved  facilities  for  export  to  South 
America. 

The  proposed  tariff  amendment  (dealt  with  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  Xo.  992)  is  the  only  Government  activity  of  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers.  There  is  in  Buenos  Aires  much  discussion  and  speculation  on 
the  effect  in  Argentina  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Rhur.  Large  quantities 
of  structural  steel,  tubing,  wire,  and  machinery  have  of  recent  months  been 
imported  from  this  district;  for  example,  Thyssen  shapes  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  Buenos  Aires  buildings  under  construction,  and  it  is  understood 
this  firm  is  under  contract  to  supply  large  quantities  of  steel  for  the  new  housing 
scheme  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  990)  of  the  municipality  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  very  possible  cancellation  or  delay  of  these  and  other  Ruhr 
contracts,  resulting  from  French  control,  may  cause  Argentine  interests  to  deal 
more  freely  with  North  American  and  British  markets.  Canadian  steel  and 
tube  interests  may  possibly  benefit  materially,  as  low  German  quotations  have 
heretofore  been  the  chief  factor  against  their  greater  success  in  Argentina. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR   CERTAIN   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez -Ho YUELA,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  31,  1923. — Owing  to  a  consignment  of  potatoes  from 
Norway  which  was  thrown  on  this  market  at  $1  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.,  the  price 
slumped  considerably,  and  sales  were  made  as  low  as  $3.25  per  sack  of  180 
pounds,  duty  paid.  Lately,  the  price  has  improved  to  $3.50  and  $4  per  bag  of 
180  pounds,  duty  paid  and  delivered.  The  market  is  quiet  and  keeps  low,  owing 
to  the  existing  differences  among  the  local  importers,  who  worked  in  harmony 
up  to  several  weeks  ago. 

The  Cuban  potato  crop  of  the  Guines  district,  which  seems  to  be  abundant 
this  year,  is  already  in  the  market  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  production 
will  be  about  60,000  barrels.  Although  this  will  be  a  depressing  factor  on  the 
market,  some  improvement  in  prices  is  expected  shortly. 

There  is  a  weak  market  in  codfish.  Sales  are  being  made  to-day  of  Cana- 
dian codfish  at  from  $10  to  $10.50  per  case,  duty  paid  and  delivered.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  improvement,  for  the  near  future  at  least,  as  the  market  con- 
tinues to  be  affected  by  consignments  of  Norwegian  codfish.  On  the  steamer 
Louisiana  there  arrived  lately  5,000  cases  from  Norway.  The  local  stock  is 
rather  large.  However,  prices  may  improve  a  little  on  account  of  the  grinding 
season  of  the  Cuban  sugar  cane  being  in  full  swing  at  the  present  time. 

Some  complaints  have  lately  being  heard  about  the  quality  of  Canadian 
wheat  flours.  Local  importers  state  that  flours  received  from  Canada  this  year 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  Canadian  millers  might  do  well 
to  look  into  this  complaint  and  try  to  investigate — if  substantiated,  the  reasons 
and  causes  therefor.  Canadian  wheat  flour,  first  patent  spring  wheat,  is  now 
quoted  at  from  $6.90  to  $7,  and  the  same  grade  of  American  flour,  of  very  good 
quality,  at  $7.40.  This  makes  about  the  same  landed  cost  for  both  flours,  due 
to  the  preferential  duties  accorded  to  United  States  products.  It  is  understood 
that  quite  a  few  orders  were  placed  some  time  ago  for  Canadian  wheat  flours. 

INVOICING   OF  CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS  ABROAD: 
A  SUGGESTION  TO  EXPORTERS 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  that  the  official  trade  reports  of 
other  countries  should  credit  to  Canada  all  imports  originating  in  this  country. 
Where  Canadian  exports  are  consigned  to  their  final  destination  through  agents 
in  the  United  States  or  other  countries  they  are  sometimes  invoiced  as  from 
the  latter  rather  than  from  Canada.  As  a  result  the  entry  in  the  importing 
country  contains  no  reference  to  the  Canadian  origin  of  the  goods. 

It  is  considered  desirable  therefore  that  Canadian  exporters  should  instruct 
their  agents  in  such  cases  to  invoice  their  goods  specifically  as  made  in  Canada. 

AD  VALOREM  DUTIES  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
British  Guiana  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  No.  31  of  1922,  which  was  assented 
to  on  December  23.  Among  other  things,  this  Ordinance  changes  the  duty  on 
unenumerated  goods  to  16|  per  cent  ad  valorem,  preferential  tariff,  and  33;^  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  general  tariff.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  992, 
February  3,  1923,  page  189.)  It  appears  from  the  tariff  as  published  that  this 
item  is  excepted  from  the  surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  applicable  to  other 
items  in  the  table  of  ad  valorem  duties. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TENDERS 

Copies  of  toiuK'r  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross.  Canadian  Tratle  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  and  material 
required  by  the  Commonwealth  Postmaster  General's  Department,  Melbourne, 
ami  for  material  required  by  tlie  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department, 
Mi^lbinirne. 

Tiiese  tender  forms  and  sjiecifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Gttawa. 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed  respectively 
(1)  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  Australia,  (2)  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outilined  thus: — 

(1)   POSTMASTER  GENERAl's  DEPARTMENT 
No.  Dato  of  closing  Particulars 

Vic.  113.  Mar.  27,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  622  miles  of  underground 

and  submarine  cables,  as  specified. 
^■ic.  114.  Apr.  24,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  403^  miles  of  switchboard 

cables,  as  specified. 

Vic.  117.  Apr.  24,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  37,284  telephones  and  handsets,  as  specified. 

(2)   VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT,  MELBOURNE 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

35816.  Apr.  18,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  power  geared  curving  rollers,  one  gang 

punching  machine,  and  one  inclinable  geared  power  press,  all 
three  to  include  tools  and  accessories,  as  specified. 

Note. — A  memorandum  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  to  the  effect  that  the  Commonwealth  Post- 
master General's  Department  has  made  an  amendment  of  the  quantities  of 
covered  wire  called  for  by  schedule  Vic.  104,  formerly  published.  Notification 
of  the  calling  of  tenders  in  this  connection  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  992,  (February  3,  1923,  page  194).  Revised  specifications  are 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  parties  on  application. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  RIVER  PLATE  AND  MONTREAL 

Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy  Limited,  Montreal,  advise  that  the  Houston  Line 
ss.  Hesperia  has  been  berthed  to  load  at  the  River  Plate  at  end  of  March  for 
Montreal  direct  and  should  arrive  at  Montreal  on  the  opening  of  navigation. 
This  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  direct  importation  into  Canada  from 
the  Argentine  of  such  products  as  linseed  and  hides.  It  is  understood  that  this 
service  will  be  continued  if  this  the  first  saihng  is  well  patronized. 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PERU 

The  concession  granted  to  Robert  Dunsmuir,  a  Canadian  promoter  [see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  983,  December  2,  1922,  page  891],  has 
been  definitely  approved  by  both  Houses  of  the  Peruvian  Congress,  says  the 
United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  terms  finally  allowed,  however,  are  less 
liberal  to  the  concessionnaire  than  those  in  the  executive  grant,  which  will 
render  more  difficult  the  financing  of  this  great  undertaking.  The  law,  as  finally 
approved,  authorizes  the  executive  to  offer  the  same  terms  to  other  interests 
should  Dunsmuir  w^ithdraw,  which  is  reported  as  probable.  In  this  event  it  iv^ 
probable  that  the  concession  would  be  open  to  the  highest  bidder.  Certain 
British  interests  are  said  to  be  following  the  matter  closely. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  13,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  13,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  6  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


Feb.  6, 

Feb.  13, 

Psnty 

1 023. 

i  ('23^ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.7355 

§4.7337 

.193 

.0648 

.0619 

.193 

.0493 

.0486 

.402 

.3997 

.3998 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0573 

.0548 

.193 

.1591 

.1586 

!• 

1.08 

.0455 

.0455 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.1907 

.1900 

 Mk. 

!• 

.238 

.000027 

.000038 

 Dr. 

1. 

.193 

.0126 

.0126 

1. 

.268 

.1865 

.1895 

 Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2665 

.2687 

 Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.1900 

.1915 

.498 

.4907 

.4903 

 R. 

^; 

2s. 

.3301 

.3298 

 $ 

|1 .00 

1 .0118 

1.0100 

 $ 

I: 

.498 

.4978 

.4978 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3756 

.3753 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1176 

.1162 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.7456 

4.7501 

British  Guiana  . .  . 

 1 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 1 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

.0808 -.9834 

.9812-. 9837 

 $ 

 X 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 Tael 

.708 

.7323 

.7392 

.402 

.3933 

.3879 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  | 

.567 

.5565 

.5585 

TRADE 

INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Siierbrooke,  Montre.al,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St.  Mart's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stratford,  Buantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1260.  Wheat  Flour. — An  importer  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian 
flour  mill  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis.  He  is  interested  in  both  soft  and  hard 
wheat  flour,  but  especially  the  latter. 

Miscellaneous 

1261.  Linseed  Oil,  Varnishes,  Colours,  Steel  Ropes,  Manila  and  Hemp  Ropes. — A 
firm  in  Palermo  wish  to  import  from  Canada. 
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r2tV2.  Linseed  Oil,  Gums,  Resins  and  Common  Turpentine  Oil. — The  foregoing  are 
requestetl  by  a  firm  in  Leghorn. 

1263.  LiNSEiu)  On.  .^ND  TntrENTiNE. — A  I'alornio  firm  would  be  glad  to  consider  offers 
from  Crtniulian  shippers. 

1264.  P.MNT8.  \'.\knisiiks  and  Raw  MArioiaALS  for  the  Manufacture  of  Varnishes. — An 
important  firm  in  Mihm  would  be  glad  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  paints,  varnishes  and  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  same. 

1265.  Paints.  Varnirhks,  Resin,  Mica,  and  Linoleum. — A  Tiu-in  firm  wish  to  import 
from  Canada. 

1266.  Raw  M.vrKRiAi.s  for  Varnishes. — The  names  of  manufacturers  of  raw  materials 
for  vaniishes  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  Naples. 

1267.  Var.nishks,  Colours,  Linseed  Oil  and  Common  Turpentine  Oil. — An  Italian  firm 
wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1268.  Varnishes,  Ochre,  Enamel  and  Paint  Brushes. — A  firm  in  Palermo  (Sicily) 
desire  to  import  the  foregoing  from  Canada. 

1269.  Colours,  Compasses  and  Metrical  Measures. — A  Milan  firm  would  like  to  estab-- 
lish  business  connections  with  Canadian   exporters   of   colours,   compasses   and  metrical 
measures. 

1270.  Colours,  V.\rnishes.  Lumber  (including  Pitch-pine  and  Spruce). — These  are 
requested  by  an  Italian  firm  wishing  to  open  up  business  relations  with  Canada. 

1271.  Colours  in  Powder,  Ferric  Oxide,  Resin,  Linseed  Oil  and  Turpentine  Oil. — 
A  firm  in  Genoa  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  foregoing. 

1272.  Resin. — A  firm  in  Milan  desire  to  import  resin  and  similar  products  from  Canada. 

1273.  H.\RDWARE,  Brass  Fittings,  Lumber,  Hides  and  Skins,  Furniture. — A  concern  in 
Genoa  desire  to  import  from  Canada. 

1274.  Hardw.are,  Hinges  and  Locks. — A  Genoa  firm  would  be  glad  to  purchase  hardware, 
hinges  and  locks  from  Canada. 

1275.  Hardware  and  Ironmongery. — A  Turin  firm  would  like  to  purchase  hardware  and 
ironmongery  from  Canada. 

1276.  Hardw.\iie,  Hinges  and  Tools. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  anxious  to  receive  offers 
from  Canadian  firms  handling  hardware,  hinges  and  tools. 

1277.  Hardw.\re;  Sugar,  Food  Products;  Textiles. — A  Neapolitan  firm  inquire  for 
the  foregoing  articles  from  Canada. 

1278.  H.ardware,  Tools  and  Ironmongery. — An  important  firm  in  Milan  desire  to 
import  from  Canada. 

1279.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  like  to  establish  business  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  hardware. 

12S0.  HARDw^\RE,  Metals  and  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  firm  in  Genoa  desire  communica- 
tions from  Canadian  shippers. 

1281.  M.^chixery  and  H.\rdware. — A  firm  of  South  African  importers  wish  to  receive 
catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  hardware. 

1282.  Builders'  Material  and  General  Hardware. — A  well-established  South  African 
manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  represent,  on  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of 
builders'  material  and  general  hardware. 

1283.  Tools. — An  important  firm  in  Milan  are  willing  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  tools. 

1284.  Files,  Locks  and  Tools. — A  firm  in  Italy  are  most  anxious  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  files,  locks  and  tools. 

1285.  Furniture  Varnishes,  Lumber  for  Cabinet-work,  Hardwoods  and  Spruce.— A 
firm  in  Milan  dealing  in  the  above  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  willing 
to  open  up  business  connections  with  Italy. 

1286.  Co.AL  Shovels,  Files  and  H.\rdw^are  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

1287.  Garden  Hoes,  Rakes  and  Forks. — A  Belgian  importer  of  American  machine  tools 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  garden  hoes,  rakes  and  forks 
with  a  view  to  important  purchases. 

1288.  Iron  and  Brass  Screws,  Iron  Sheets,  Iron  Wire  and  Hinges  are  requested  by 
a  Turin  firm. 

1289.  Iron  and  Brass  Screws,  Bolts  and  Metallic  Fittings. — A  firm  in  Milan  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  offers  from  Canadin  firms  wishing  to  do  business  in  iron  and  brass  screws, 
bolts  and  metallic  fittings. 

1290.  Electrical  Supplies  and  Industrial  Products. — A  Belgium  importing  house 
desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  electrical  supplies  and  general  industrial  pro- 
ducts. 
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1291.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — A  firm  in  Italy  desire  to  import  the 
foregoing  from  Canada. 

1292.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Rome  are  anxious  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  firms  handling  agricultural  machiner3^ 

1293.  Agricultural  Machinery,  Chemical  Manures,  and  Copper  Sulphate  are  requested 
by  a  firm  in  Naples. 

1294.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  concern  in  Italy  is  anxious  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  machinery. 

1295.  Cotton  Piece  Goods,  Silks,  Furnishings,  Hosiery,  Ties  and  Mercery. — A  firm 
in  Sydney,  Australia,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1296.  General  Canadian  Agencies. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  Canadian  agencies.  He  is  more  particularly  interested  in  dry  goods,  includ- 
ing neckwear,  underwear,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes;  also  hardware,  wrapping  paper,  and 
canned  goods. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  arc  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  London. — Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  20;  Ariano,  Furness 
Line,  Feb.  23;  Rapidan,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  27;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28; 
Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  7  (via  Halifax) ;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  March  11;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  12. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  24; 
Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  March  15. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  23;  Canadian 
Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  9;  Mont- 
rose, Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb. 
21;  Cabotia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  23;  Comino,  Furness  Line, 
March  14. 

To  Southampton.— Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  3;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cabotia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  3;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22;  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zi^aland. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  21. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Mexico,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Rio  db  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Harmodius,  Houston  Line, 
March  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  20; 
Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

To  Glasgow  and  Londonderry. — Saturnia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb..  25. 

To  Pr.YMOTiTH.  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  9. 
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To  Hekmi'da.  Bhitish  Wkst  Indiks,  and  Bijitish  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co  .  March  2,  nnd  c\ovy  ft)rini'rht  tluMoaftor. 

To  IV\i!HAmv^.  TiUNiDAi),  and  Dkmhkara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Government 
Merrhant  Marino.  T.td..  F»^h.  21. 

To  &.\NTL\Go  (Cuba),  Kingston,  MoNTEao  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — Anda- 
lusia. Pickford  A  Black,  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bkumuda),  Nass.\u  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
^BuiTisii  lIoNiHKAs). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  1. 

To  .\rsTi5\i.iA  AND  Nkw  Zealand. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marino,  Ltd.,  ^LuTh  20. 

To  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd, 
Feb.  21. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Honoli  iu.  Suva.  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  Feb.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — ^Empress  of 
Asia.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22;  Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Feb.  29. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  28. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20;  Toyooka 
Mani,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Singapore. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong. — President  McKinley,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  March  3;  President  Jackson,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  March  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  March  6. 

To  New^  Ze.^land,  Australia. — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  15. 
To  THE  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
Feb.  28. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Dramatist,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Darien,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  27. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Copenit.\gen. — Siam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  late  Feb- 
ruary. 

To  Manchester. — Craster  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  March  14. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  GriflSth,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  8.  Webb.  ReconquwU  No.  48,  Buenoa  Aires. 
CabU  Addreti,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.  RoBt.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Bxiilding, 
Melbourne.    CabU  Addret$,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  08  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max. 
Brxisaels.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Braneo,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Contracom. 

France. 

Lieut -Col.  Hercule  Barri,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  CabU 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Ejingskoa. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Ciistoms  street 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward.  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  InHies,  and  Siam.)  Cabl« 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  Joins 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  CSty. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

Q.    E.    Sont\mi,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

The  itinerary  arranged  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
South  Africa,  for  his  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  formerly 
announced  in  the  Comviercial  Intelligence  Journal,  was  interrupted  by  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  held  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  McGill  University,  and  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales, 
Montreal.    The  re-arranged  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Guelph   March  9  and  10 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo   "  12  and  13 

Gait   "  14  and  15 

Chatham   "  16  and  17 

Windsor   "  19,  20  and  21 

London   "  22  and  23 

Stratford   "  24  and  26 

Owen  Sound   "28 

Toronto   "  30  to  April  4 

Winnipeg   April  7,  9  and  10 

Brandon   "  11 

Vancouver   "  15  to  21 

Pembroke   "  25  and  26 

Renfrew   "  28 

Ottawa   "  30  to  May  2 

Smith's  Falls   May  3 

Brockville   "  4  and  5 

Montreal   "  6  to  10 

Three  Rivers   "  11 

The  dates  of  his  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  his  visit  to  Quebec 
City  will  be  later  announced. 

Firms  in  the  cities  and  tov/ns  included  in  the  above  table  who  desire  to  be 
brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Egan  or  to  interview  him  should  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Tradt;. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  B.  S,  WEBB'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  March,  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a 
business  tour  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Webb  is  not  only  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  Argentina,  but  has  recently  made  personal  investigations  into  condi- 
tions in  the  Republics  of  Chile  and  Uruguay.  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be 
brought  into  touch  with  Mr.  Webb  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

Tr.vde  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 
Gondii  ions  and  Prospects  for  1923 

Glasgow,  February  2,  1923. — After  four  months'  absence  in  Canada,  the 
present  writer  returned  to  Cdasgow  at  Christmas.  The  most  striking  change 
noticed  was  the  ahnost  universal  but  sober  and  restrained  optimism  regarding 
the  immediate  future  of  British  industry  and  trade  compared  with  the  hesitat- 
ing and  spasmodic  hopes  prevailing  before  his  departure  from  Scotland  in 
August.  The  optimism  then  in  the  air  has  now  come  down  to  the  earth  of  solid 
facts  of  increasing  orders  and  busier  factories. 

For  British  industry  as  a  whole  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  1921, 
lias  been  one  of  depression  without  parallel  in  modern  times.  As  a  result  of 
over  two  years'  continuous  deflation  in  commodity  prices,  every  one  has  become 
completely  disillusioned  of  false  ideas  about,  post-war  prosperity,  and  the 
truth  is  now  permeating  the  community  that  the  return  to  individual  and 
national  wellbeing  can  only  be  attained  by  hard  and  unremitting  work,  and 
that  even  so  the  reward  may  be  long  in  coming. 

What  is  astonishing  is  the  almost  universal  belief  held  after  the  war  that, 
notwithstanding  the  diversion  of  enormous  productive  activities  from  peace  to 
war  purposes — in  other  words,  the  destruction  instead  of  the  conservation  of 
wealth — the  world  could  go  on  in  the  same  manner  in  1919  as  it  left  off  in  1914. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  wealth  consists,  not  of  money  or  credits,  but  of 
commodities  or  things  which  people  need  or  desire,  and  that  the  war  caused 
the  destruction  of  untold  wealth  and  withheld  from  production  probably  as  much 
as  was  destroyed,  and  that  as  a  result  there  is  a  great  decline  in  the  amount 
available  for  distribution,  then  it  is  obvious  that  every  one,  if  the  incidence  of 
the  burden  is  widely  distributed,  will  have  less  for  his  own  use.  In  other  words, 
trade  is  bad,  purchasing  power  is  limited,  or  whatever  expressions  are  used  to 
denote  that  the  heaped-up  wealth  (or  commodities)  of  the  world  is  smaller 
than  we  would  all  like  and  we  have  all  to  get  along  on  less. 

That  there  will  be  very  sudden  substantial  revival  of  trade  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  buying  power  of  the  world  is  still  too  enfeebled.  And  normal 
pre-w^ar  conditions  cannot  be  restored  anywhere  until  conditions  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  first  in  the  political  and  then  in  the  economic  sphere,  have 
become  stable. 

While  conditions  have  been  improving  for  some  time,  many  people  have 
received  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  recovery  of  British  trade  and  finance 
from  the  steady  rise  of  sterling  exchange  during  the  past  six  or  nine  months. 
This  is  a  barometer  which  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  has  to  some  extent 
at  least  been  really  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  in  terms  of  commodi- 
ties. Prices  in  the  United  States  have  been  rising  for  the  reason  that  credit 
there  has  been  heavily  inflated  by  huge  importations  of  gold.  An  increase  in 
currency  or  credit  means  a  decrease  in  its  value  in  terms  of  commodities  or  ser- 
vices, or  in  other  words,  a  rise  in  prices.  If  prices  rise  in  the  United  States  and 
remain  steady  in  Great  Britain,  that  means  that  the  gold  dollar  has  fallen  in 
value  as  against  goods;  that  the  pound  sterling  has  remained  fairly  stable  as 
against  goods;  witji  the  result  that  the  pound  sterling  has  risen  in  value  in 
exchange  as  against  the  gold  dollar,  or  what  would  be  a  truer  description,  the 
dollar  has  fallen  in  purchasing  power  and  has  moved  downward  to  meet  the 
pound. 
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Nevertheless  the  commodity  index  numbers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  indicate 
a  slight  rise  of  prices  in  Great  Britain  and  an  improvement  of  trade.  Taking 
100  as  the  average  price  level  in  July,  1914,  the  tables  pubhshed  by  the 
Economist  show'  that  the  highest  peak  was  325  touched  in  March,  1920,  and 
the  lowest  163  in  September  last.  There  was  a  recovery  in  November  to  167. 
That  is,  the  cost  of  living  in  November  last,  so  far  as  these  figures  can  be  relied 
upon,  was  67  per  cent  higher  than  in  July,  1914. 

CLYDE  SHIPBUILDING 

A  year  ago  the  writer  reported  that  shipbuilding  had  reached  a  period  of 
stagnation  from  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  immediate  escape,  and  that 
this  industry  by  its  nature  could  only  resume  the  mantle  of  prosperity  when 
all  the  other  important  industries  had  once  more  become  busy  and  world- 
production  circulating.  Any  signs  of  prosperity  therefore  in  shipbuilding  are 
indications  of  improved  business  in  general.  Mr.  Leonard  Ropier,  president  of 
the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation,  thinks  that  the  industry  is  at  the 
point  of  recovery,  which  in  his  opinion  will  be  slow.  Orders  are  still  very 
scarce,  and  those  that  have  been  accepted  so  unremunerative  that,  if  taken 
alone,  will  perhaps  prove  a  burden  to  the  firms  concerned.  But  they  have  been 
accepted  even  at  a  loss  with  a  view  to  setting  the  ball  rolling,  and  with  the 
belief  that  these  losses  can  be  absorbed  in  the  profits  of  resulting  future  work. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  readjustment,  closed  yards,  and  unemployed 
workmen.  Wages  are  low  compared  with  those  prevailing  during  the  war,  and 
for  a  time  after.  In  fact,  in  this  industry  and  in  others  subject  to  world  com- 
petition wages  of  skilled  engineers  have  fallen  much  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  occupations  requiring  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  labour  which  are  not  subjec  - 
to  foreign  competition.  For  example,  road-building,  the  building  trade,  and 
the  railways.  It  is  certainly  anomalous  that  unskilled  labour  in  the  latter  occu- 
pations should  be  paid  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  as  skilled  engineers  in  the 
former,  because  of  foreign  competition,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  high  wages  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  others.  In  fact  the  relativity  of 
wages  in  constructive  occupations  subject  to  foreign  competition  to  wages  in 
occupations  involving  no  such  competition  has  been  receiving  considerable 
attention  lately  in  the  press. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  1922  retained  its  place  as  the  first  shipbuilding 
country  in  the  world,  with  Germany  second  and  the  United  States  third.  In 
the  past  year  the  United  Kingdom  built  542  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  1,043,000; 
Germany,  240  vessels  of  631,000  tons;  and  the  United  States,  178  vessels  of 
259,000.  The  Clyde  keeps  its  old-time  supremacy  in  output,  although  with  a 
very  low  total  as  compared  with  former  years. 

COAL,  STEEL  AND  IRON 

The  year  1922  in  the  British  coal  industry  has  been  one  of  a  long  struggle 
of  the  management  of  the  collieries  to  put  the  industry  on  an  economic  basis, 
and  to  recapture  the  overseas  markets  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Americans  in 
the  great  strike  of  three  months  in  the  spring  of  1921  and  the  preceding  period 
of  unrest  and  extraordinarily  high  prices. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  by  midsummer  the  whole  of  the  export 
markets  had  been  recaptured  by  the  British  coal  exporters,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  export  trade  in  coal,  more  than  any  other  exports,  pays 
for  the  imports  of  food  which  are  essential  to  sustain  the  country,  and  contributes 
so  largely  to  its  prosperity,  all  concerned  can  be  congratulated  on  their  reconquest 
of  this  ess(mtial  position. 
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C^ii  tho  Dthor  hand,  the  economic  position  of  the  pits  in  Scotland  and 
prol^ahly  Wales  and  the  northeast  of  Kn<2;land,  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 
Durint^  1922  the  })rofits  at  the  majority  of  the  collieries  were  of  the  most  meagre 
description,  where  they  existed  at  all,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  miners 
has  been  the  lowest  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Without  going  into  any  of  the 
details  of  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  nearly  two  years  ago,  there  can  be  no 
dcuibt  tliat  tlie  present  economic  position  of  both  the  collieries  and  the  men,  not- 
withstaniling  the  immense  activity  of  the  export  coal  trade  and  the  high  prices 
obtained,  has  been  hirgely  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  working  day  from  eight 
to  seven  hours,  with  at  least  the  same  pay  as  before. 

Tlie  weakest  feature  during  the  year  in  the  industry  has  been  the  home 
market.    A  further  reduction  of  railway  rates  will  be  of  assistance  here. 

The  exports  of  the  whole  country  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  58,243.000  long  tons,  at  an  average  f.o.b.  price  at  the  shipping  ports 
of  22s.  7d..  or  at  tlie  present  rate  of  exchange  $5.30  Canadian  currency. 

The  steel  trade  has  had  a  better  time  in  1922  than  in  1921,  but  that  is  the 
best  that  can  be  said  about  it.  The  prospects  are  now  much  better.  In  1921 
the  fortunes  of  the  industry  had  sunk  to  a  level  which  had  not  been  approached 
for  two  generations.  Almost  any  reasonable  increase  in  production  in  1922, 
therefore,  which  statistically  would  show  a  remarkable  advance,  would  never- 
theless be  no  indication  that  the  clouds  of  depression  had  evaporated.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  happened.  The  prospects  at  the  beginning  of  1923  are,  however, 
encouraging.  More  stable  prices  are  obtainable,  and  costs  have  been  lowered 
to  such  an  extent  that  exporters  have  found  themselves  once  more  in  a  position 
to  compete  in  the  world's  markets,  and  these  prices  should  tempt  shipowners 
to  place  new  tonnage,  and  this  has  already  been  done  to  some  extent  both  on 
the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne.  Shipowners  cannot  look  for  lower  costs  of  raw 
materials,  and  unless  individual  output  increases  very  considerably  and  rates 
for  coal  and  transport  come  down,  the  price  of  steel  is  bound  to  advance.  Cost 
of  coal  is  up  by  77  per  cent  over  1913,  railway  charges  73  per  cent,  and  steel 
only  13  per  cent. 

The  depression  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  country  had  reached 
is  best  illustrated  by  figures.  In  1913  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  over 
10,000.000  tons;  in  1921,  2,600,000  tons;  and  in  1922,  4,000,000  tons. 

The  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  last  year  reached  3,400,000  tons,  or 
double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  compared  with  5,000,000  tons  in  1913. 
Shipments  to  the  eight  principal  European  countries  have  been  only  half  those 
of  1913,  while  shipments  to  countries  in  the  Empire  have  risen  to  72  per  cent 
of  such  pre-war  shipments — a  significant  tendency. 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
for  1922  was  5,831.000  tons;  for  1921,  3,703,000  tons;  for  1920,  the  boom  year, 
9,067,000;  and  for  1913,  7,668,000  tons. 

ENGINEERING    AND  MACHINERY 

The  building  of  marine  engines  so  closely  parallels  the  building  of  ships 
that  the  condition  of  one  industry  tells  the  tale  of  the  other. 

The  locomotive  building  industry  has  been  at  an  extremely  low  ebb  so 
that  thousands  of  men  in  this  industry  have  been  out  of  employment.  The 
position  has  not  been  made  any  easier  by  the  fact  that  India,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  industry  has  so  largely  depended  in  the  past,  is  now 
desirous  of  having  the  work  done  within  her  own  borders.  Not  only  that,  but 
contracts  which  are  placed  outside  very  often  go  now  to  Continental  countries. 
Prospects  are,  however,  brightening.  One  of  the  large  companies  in  Scotland 
delivered  locomotives  to  the  Indian  railways,  to  New  Zealand,  Rhodesia,  China, 
and  to  railways  at  home.  It  has,  furthermore,  orders  for  the  mechanical  por- 
tions oi  a  number  of  electric  locomotives  for  Japan. 
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WOOL  AND  WOOL  TEXTILES 

The  wool  textile  trade  during  1922,  in  contrast  with  most  other  industries, 
has  been  active,  with  the  values  of  raw  material  constantly  tending  upward. 
Employment  has  been  good — far  better  than  in  1921 — and  prospects  for  1923 
are  encouraging. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  members  of  firms  in  the  Scottish  Woollen 
Trade  Mark  Association  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  result 
was  an  increase  of  business  with  both  countries,  which  manufacturers  are 
hopeful  of  maintaining,  even,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  in  face  of  the 
hostile  Fordney  Tariff. 

Conditions  in  Ireland 

In  the  twenty-six  counties  the  disorder  which  has  grown  in  recent  months, 
involving  the  destruction  of  railways  and  the  interruption  of  services,  has  of 
course  interfered  with  the  normal  flow  of  business  in  this  area.  In  Northern 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population  is  not  experiencing  the  same  diffi- 
culties, and  business  conditions  at  the  opening  of  the  year  are  all  favourable 
for  a  prosperous  period  ahead. 

The  official  figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  through  the  Port  of  Belfast 
for  1922  show  the  improvement  which  is  taking  place. 

Coal  imported  during  the  year  totalled  1,175,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
170,000  tons  upon  1921.  Wheat  and  flour  imports  were  about  the  same  as 
1921 — 70,000  tons  and  80,000  tons  respectively — and  maize  (Indian  corn) 
totalled  166,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  7,000  tons.  Iron  and  steel  imports  were 
about  the  same,  but  timber  showed  an  enormous  increase.  Linen  exported 
amounted  to  30,200  tons  as  against  23,700  tons  in  1921,  and  linen  yarns  4,475 
tons  as  against  2,617  tons.  Tobacco  exported  amounted  to  3,574  tons,  and  there 
were  substantial  increases  in  the  tonnage  of  ropes,  cordage  and  twines  shipped 
from  Belfast  rope  works. 

The  three  largest  industries  in  Northern  Ireland  are  agriculture,  linen  and 
shipbuilding. 

The  agricultural  outlook  is  bright.  The  average  price  of  flax  now  ranges 
from  12s.  6d.  to  20s.  a  stone.  Farmers  at  these  prices  are  securing  a  return  of 
£90  to  £110  per  acre,  or  about  three  times  pre-war  prices. 

The  restriction  upon  the  Irish  cattle  trade  by  the  six-day  period  of  deten- 
tion— the  same  as  fixed  for  Canadian  cattle  entering  the  British  market — has 
caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Ulster,  and  is  considered  unjust  because 
Ulster  does  not  rank  as  a  Dominion,  as  does  the  South,  and  is  subject  to  Imperial 
taxation. 

The  linen  industry,  which  ordinarily  employs  70,000  people  in  Northern 
Ireland,  is  facing  the  future  with  confidence.  The  export  trade  with  the 
Dominions  is  growing,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  countries  will  absorb  as  much  of  the  production  as  does  the  United  States, 
which  in  pre-war  days  took  50  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

A  cheaper  and  more  abundant  supply  of  flax  would  be  of  benefit,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Russia  is  resuming  her  old  place  as  the  greatest  flax- 
producing  country.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  is  also  beneficial 
to  the  linen  industry. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  of  Belfast  is  reviving,  and  several  orders  have 
recently  been  placed  in  these  yards. 
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>IANCHESTER    AND   THE   CANADIAN   CATTLE  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  February  2,  1923. — The  Markets  Committee  of  Salford,  which 
town,  althmii^h  a  separate  borough,  adjoins  the  city  of  Manchester,  is  making 
arrangements  in  anticipation  of  the  development  of  an  important  trade  in 
cattle  between  Canada  and  this  district.  The  Salford  market  is  the  second 
largest  in  England,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  Canadian  cattle  routes  via  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  it  should  become  a  most  advantageous  centre  for  the 
distribution  of  meat  throughout  an  area  of  80  or  100  miles  the  population  of 
which  is  one  of  the  densest  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  market  has  accommodation  for  about  6,000  head  of  cattle  and  30,000 
sheep,  while  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  it  is  learned  can  find  accommodation 
for  2,000  head  of  cattle  on  landing.  The  market  is  a  centre  of  congregation 
regularly  of  cattle  salesmen  and  buyers  from  a  radius  of  100  miles. 

It  is  understood  that  the  committee  has  approached  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Canada,  and  that  the  latter  has  transmitted  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  an  account  of  Salford's  value  as  a  centre  of  distribution  for  Cana- 
dian stock. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  exporters  of  cattle  in  Canada  will  earnestly  consider 
the  advisability  of  studying  Salford  and  Manchester's  claims,  as  the  latter 
certainly  contain  more  promise  of  an  extensive  trade  than  many  other  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


GLUT  OF  HAY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  February  2,  1923. — It  is  learned  that  the  exceptionally  heavy 
shipments  of  hay  arriving  at  British  ports  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  had 
an  adverse  influence  upon  prices,  and  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  prices  will 
improve  until  stocks  are  sold  out. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  demand  is  much  smaller  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  in  pre-war  years.  Moreover,  it  is  considered  unwise  to  flood 
the  market  at  any  given  period.  What  is  required  is  a  steady  influx  weekly  to 
meet  immediate  demands.  One  Manchester  importer  informs  the  writer  that 
better  prices  could  be  obtained,  and  the  trade  would  be  more  advantageously 
served,  if  Canadian  shippers  would  regulate  consignments.  Of  course,  such  a 
procedure  is  surrounded  with  obstacles,  as  if  orders  are  placed  by  British 
importers,  they  are  naturally  executed  by  the  Canadian  sellers  in  accordance 
with  contracts,  and  neither  buyer  nor  seller  can  always  foresee  a  glut.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  large  quantities  are  often  shipped  on  consignment,  and 
thus  the  immediate  demand  becomes  exceeded  and  a  slump  follows.  The 
importer  alluded  to  states  that  he  would  prefer  about  200  tons  a  fortnight  to 
arrive  regularly  during  the  season,  and  his  contention  is  that  other  importers 
prefer  to  adopt  similar  methods. 
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RUBBER  COMMODITIES  IN  THE   BRISTOL  AREA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  January  29,  1923. — The  United  Kingdom  being  mainly  a  non-tariff 
country  is  the  most  highly  competitive  market  in  the  world.  Most  Canadian 
firms  are  already  well  represented  on  this  side,  and  when  one  considers  such 
factors  as  advertising,  overhead  expenses  in  London  for  warehouse  purposes, 
and  local  depots  throughout  the  country,  it  will  at  once  be  realized  that  any 
company  with  a  small  capital  should  not  endeavour  to  touch  the  area.  Cana- 
dian firms  already  realize  that  in  order  to  get  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  have  good-sized  stocks  in  London  which  will 
be  available  on  short  notice,  as  quick  delivery  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
market  where  prices  are  cut  to  the  quick.  In  this  respect  a  manufacturers' 
agent  is  unfortunately  outclassed  and  can  be  of  little  value  to  a  Canadian 
rubber  manufacturer  who  hopes  to  operate  through  such  a  channel,  thus  escap- 
ing heavy  expenditure. 

Prices  quoted  in  this  report  for  tires  and  accessories  are  wholesale  list,  with- 
out special  discounts,  and  have  been  furnished  in  good  faith  by  reputable 
firms.  Exchange  is  taken  at  the  most  recent  rate  of  $4.65  to  the  pound  sterling 
throughout  the  report. 

I.  pneumatic  tires 

•  The  sale  of  pneumatic  tires,  particularly  in  the  Bristol  area — which  includes 
the  West  of  England,  South  Midlands,  and  South  AVales — is  very  quiet  at  the 
present  time — so  quiet,  in  fact,  that  one  Canadian  company  have  decided  to 
give  up  their  local  depot  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  trade  is  largely  retail 
and  their  wholesale  house  here  is  not  justified  by  the  volume  of  trade.  Price- 
cutting  has  been  continuous  since  September,  1920,  and  the  following  wholesale 
prices  for  a  popular  Canadian  tire,  size  30  by  3^-,  will  give  some  indication  of 
the  great  reduction  and  loss  in  deflating  inventories,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  pneumatic  tire  trade  has  been  cut  to  pieces  by  American 
competition  of  the  cheapest  sort: — 

£  s-  d.       Canadian  Currency 

September,  1920   8   9   6  $39  41 

April,  1921   6   7   6  29  64 

October,  1921   5   8   6  25  23 

February,  1922   5   3   0  23  95 

January,  1923   3   7   6  15  69 

One  American  firm  is  selling  a  similar  size  tire  for  £2  5s.  ($10.46),  which  it 
will  be  seen  is  far  less  than  the  wholesale  price  of  the  Canadian  company, 
Canadian  prices,  it  should  be  stated,  are  not  excessive  and  undersell  many  of 
the  English  makes. 

The  huge  plant  of  the  Dunlop  Company  at  Port  Dunlop  is  just  outside 
Birmingham.  Sales  of  pneumatic  tires  of  Canadian  and  United  States  origin 
are  accordingly  always  difficult. 

pneumatic  TRUCK  TIRES 

There  is  but  little  demand  for  the  pneumatic  truck  tire  in  this  area.  Wey- 
mouth, however,  it  is  understood,  has  a  small  demand  owing  to  the  char-a-banc 
trade.  In  England  there  is  not  the  same  demand  for  such  tires  as  the  roads 
are  for  the  most  part  well  metalled. 

MOTOR  CYCLE  TIRES 

Dunlops  control  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  business  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  acquired  contracts  for  the  original  equipment 
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of  pnu'tii-ally  all  inakos  of  motor  cyclos.  The  following  arc  the  wholesale  prices 
for  Corel's  of  a  well-known  Canadian  firm  in  this  area  and  are  the  same  as 
Dnnlops  in  all  c-<tMiti:il  respects:-  - 

£  s.  d 


26  X  2i  X  2'    17  3  $  6  33 

26  X  3..  . .    1    11  0  7  20 

28  x  3..  .    1    14  0  7  90 

•27  X  3i   1    19  3  9  12 

•29  X  8i   2     6  0  10  69 


•  Ov»-r  siz»^  for  2C  x  3  aiul  28  x  3  respectively. 


PNEUMATIC  INNER  TUBES 

It  is  found  that  the  red  inner  tube  is  much  more  popular  with  the  English 
motorist  than  the  grey  type.  One  firm  of  manufacturers  informed  the  writer 
tliat  when  they  found  the  sale  of  their  grey  tire  was  not  meeting  with  success, 
they  made  up  a  red  tube  identical  in  quality  and  price  for  which  they  now  find 
a  wider  sale,  the  difference  being  simply  one  of  pigment. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  a  well-known  make  of  motor  car  inner  tubes  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  were  as  follows: — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

28  X  3                                         6   6           $1  51            31  X  4   10  0  $2  32 

30  X  3                                         7   6             1  74            32  x  4   10  6  2  44 

29x3\                                        7   9             1  80            33  x  4   10  9  2  50 

30x3'                                        8   6             2  02            32  x  4^  from   12  6  to  2  91  to 

13  9  3  19 

Inner  Tubes  for  Motor  Cycle  Tires 

s.  d.  s.  d.' 

26x2\                                        5  6  $1  28  27  x  3}   7  3  $1  68 

26  X  3                                         5  9  1  37  29  x  31   7  6  1  74 

28  x  3                                         6  3  1  45 

One  factor  which  Canadian  manufacturers  should  keep  in  mind  is  the 
great  prevalence  of  the  small  car  of  low  horse-power  which  is  popular  owing 
to  the  hea\'y  taxation  based  upon  horse-power  rating.  This  has  engendered  the 
use  of  a  number  of  small  and  odd  sizes  of  tires,  and  has  had  the  effect  also  of 
making  the  motor  cycle  and  side  car  very  popular  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
war cheaper  type  of  automobile. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  better  sale  of  red  inner  tubes  for 
motor  cars  and  cj^cles,  but  the  Dunlop  firm  state  that  for  bicycles  the  demand 
is  almost  exclusively  for  the  grey  tube. 

Owing  to  the  dumping  of  various  types  of  American  tires,  the  tire  trade 
has  largely  been  demoralized  during  the  past  year,  and  the  matter  is  so  serious 
that  it  h.as  meant  very  great  hardship  for  certain  manufacturers  in  England. 


II.    TIRES  OTHER  THAN  PNEUMATIC 

The  well-metalled  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  made  the  use  of  the 
solid  tire  very  extensive.  Motor  trucks,  which  include  the  many  thousands  of 
trade  vehicles,  char-a-bancs,  and  motor  busses,  are  largely  equipped  with  solid 
tires.  The  trade  in  these  is  very  largely  controlled  by  the  Dunlop,  Avon,  and 
Macintosh  companies,  although  there  is  one  German  make  which  is  gradually 
regaining  some  lost  pre-war  business. 

This  trade  is  a  specialty  one,  and  for  some  reason  appears  to  present  many 
obstacles  for  Canadian  competition,  whilst  prices  at  the  present  time  are  very 
low  owing  to  excessive  competition  and  the  apparent  unloading  of  surplus  war 
stocks. 
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A  local  owner  of  a  fleet  of  motor  char-a-bancs  states  that  in  spite  of  the 
good  roads  he  much  prefers  the  large  pneumatic  tire  to  the  solid  tire,  on  account 
of  the  greater  comfort  to  the  passengers  as  the  former  reduces  the  jolting.  The 
initial  cost  is  of  course  greater,  but  it  is  counteracted  by  a  slightly  liigher  charge 
for  hire. 

III.    MECHAXICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

Belting. — It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  much  possibility  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  belting,  as  the  trade  is  largely  "  made  to  order."  An  English 
purchaser  would  have  to  wait  six  to  eight  weeks  for  Canadian  delivery,  whereas 
English  competitors  can  deliver  in  a  fortnight. 

Balata  and  leather  belting  are  of  course  extensively  used,  the  former  par- 
ticularly so  as  it  will  stand  up  under  bad  conditions  of  moisture  and  in  a  heavy 
steam  atmosphere  under  which  so  many  factories  work.  For  this  reason 
it  is  even  superior  to  leather,  which  will  not  stand  the  strain,  and  deteriorates 
more  rapidly  than  balata. 

Rubber  belting  is  not  used  extensively  on  this  side,  except  for  the  smaller 
business  needs  such  as  agriculture.  Also  English  firms  who  supply  belting  make 
it  an  exclusive  product  and  specialize  in  it,  which  accounts  for  their  considerable 
success. 

A  firm  in  close  touch  with  the  trade  in  this  area  state  that  Canadian 
competitors  in  this  line  stand  a  very  small  chance  unless  large  stocks  are 
carried  in  London,  which  would  not  be  feasible  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
capital  it  would  involve.  His  frank  opinion  was  that  Canadian  firms  would  do 
much  better  and  compete  much  more  successfully  by  going  after  small  industrial 
and  agricultural  needs. 

Hose. — Imported  hose  of  the  size  used  by  the  man  with  a  small  garden  is 
quite  popular,  particularly  so  as  it  comes  in  250  and  500-foot  lengths.  This  is 
a  great  advantage,  as  apparently  the  English  manufacturer  makes  lengths  only 
up  to  60  feet.  Price  and  quality  are  naturally  the  deciding  factors,  but  this  is 
one  line  in  which  United  States  manufacturers  are  doing  w^ell. 

One  United  States  manufacturer  is  endeavouring  to  build  up  the  sale  of 
hose  of  the  cotton  thread  insertion  type  w^iich  is  made  up  for  distributors,  wdth 
the  distributor's  name  appearing  on  the  tube.  This  applies  to  many  types,  not 
only  the  garden  variety  but  the  substantial  tubes  for  heavier  usage  and  capacity. 

Matting. — There  are  some  importations  of  rubber  matting  into  this  area 
which  find  a  ready  sale  as  this  is  a  stock  product  which  can  be  very  easily 
carried  by  an^^  firm  of  distributors.  It  comes  in  rolls  and  is  not  a  large  space 
consumer. 

IV.  W\\TERPROOF  CLOTHING 

As  this  area  is  a  large  exporter  of  waterproof  clothing  of  various  types,  and 
Bristol  has  a  very  w^ell  equipped  factory,  conditions  are  unfavourable  for  the 
importation  of  Canadian  waterproof  clothing,  particularly  as  the  quality  of  the 
English  manufacture  is  exceedingly  high,  whilst  prices  are  very  low. 

Demand,  however,  in  this  market  is  for  a  light-weight  article  for  damp 
weather  as  heavy  rains  are  not  as  common  as  in  Canada.  No  encouragement 
can  be  given  in  this  direction  at  the  present  time. 

v.  RUBBER  FOOT  WEAK 

Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes  ivith  Rubber  Soles. — For  this  area  the  Canadian 
firm  that  has  a  London  agency  carrying  good  stocks  of  their  products  which  can 
be  shipped  at  short  notice  can  do  a  very  nice  trade.  One  large  manufacturer 
and  jobber  stated  he  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
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fimis  who  ('i)ul(l  .t2;i\  e  {]iii('k  tlolivcry  of  "  Wellingtons  "  and  hip  boots  for  men 
and  **  Wollins^tons  "  for  women;  also  quotations  are  desired  on  children's  and 
misses'  rubber  overshoes. 

Messrs.  Hoods  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  practically  control 
the  trade  in  this  area,  but  any  Canadian  firm  who  make  an  attractive  article 
and  price  hems,  vh^ht — and  there  are  several — can  do  a  very  nice  trade,  the 
essential  point  beini^.  however,  central  stocks  upon  which  wholesalers  can  draw. 
Competitive  wholesale  price  in  w^nnen's  rubbers  is  2s.  6d.  (52  cents — exchange 
$4.65)  per  pair,  sizes  3  to  8;  whilst  the  wholesale  price  of  men's  overshoes  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  3s.  (70  cents),  sizes  6  to  11. 

Golf  and  Tennis  Shoes. — One  line  which  has  achieved  great  popularity  is  golf 
and  tennis  shoes  with  crepe  rubber  bottoms,  the  crepe  rubber  being  rubber  in  its 
natural  state  and  colour,  w^hich  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  outside  of  a 
sponge.  It  is  claimed  that  these  crepe  rubber  bottoms  wear  far  better  than  the 
usual  corrugated  rubber  soles  so  popular  in  Canada. 

Gym  and  Tennis  Shoes. — For  an  ordinary  popular-priced  gym  shoe  the 
wholesale  price  must  be  2s.  (46  cents)  or  under  per  pair,  white,  for  women's  size 
3  to  8.    Practically  the  sale  of  this  low-priced  shoe  is  to  women  exclusively. 

Bathing  Shoes. — The  only  extensive  sale  of  bathing  shoes  is  for  the  cheapest 
canvas  type  which  would  sell  in  the  vicinity  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (46  to  58  cents) 
per  pair  and  which  would  not  outlast  the  season. 

Rubber  Heels  and  Soles. — One  Canadian  manufacturer  has  already  a  con- 
siderable sale  to  the  retail  trade  in  England  in  rubber  soles  and  heels,  particu- 
larly for  ladies,  although  for  the  most  part  the  English  product,  which  is  exten- 
sively advertised,  receives  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  This  again  is  a  specialized 
trade,  and  as  the  English  type  of  shoe  does  not  conform  to  the  Canadian  and 
American  model,  it  is  necessary  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  market  be 
gained  before  attempting  to  export  to  this  side.  Pre-war  there  was  a  very  large 
sale  of  United  States  makes  of  rubber  heels. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS   RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Bathing  Caps. — There  is  a  large  demand  for  the  attractive  highly  coloured 
American  bathing  cap  which  is  far  superior  in  appearance  and  far  lower  in  price 
than  English  makes.  The  English  manufacturer  goes  in  for  a  bathing  helmet 
which,  while  not  so  attractive  as  the  American,  will  generally  keep  the  water 
out  better,  but  on  the  whole  the  younger  generation  of  English  girl  desires 
attractiveness  rather  than  utility.  The  prices  range  all  the  way  from  4s.  lid. 
to  48s.  (S0.95  to  811.16)  per  dozen,  depending  upon  the  quality,  style  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Hot  Water  Bottles. — Owing  to  the  method  of  heating  by  fireplaces  rather 
than  by  the  central  system,  hot  water  bottles,  far  from  being  a  luxury,  are  a 
necessity  and  are  in  common  use.  One  firm,  which  handles  in  the  vicinity  of 
15,000  hot  w^ater  bottles  per  annum,  state  that  of  these  14,000  are  of  the  type 
having  canvas  insertion,  which  they  find  is  demanded  for  the  sake  of  safety,  and 
the  all-rubber  American  hot  water  bottle  is  considered  somewhat  unsafe.  The 
remaining  thousand  are  divided  betw^een  a  popular  French  make  (Hutchinson) 
and  the  many  American  makes,  such  as  Goodrich,  which  are  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time.  The  wholesale  price  for  hot  water  bottles  is  from '3s.  2d. 
(74  cents)  for  the  12-inch  x  8-inch,  with  or  without  canvas  insertion.  Good 
bright  colours  such  as  attractive  reds  and  pinks  are  popular  as  there  is  a  fallacy 
that  red  rubber  is  more  durable  than  grey  rubber. 
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A  method  which  is  in  common  vogue  for  buying  hot  water  bottles  is  by 
the  pound  rather  than  by  the  unit,  and  the  wholesale  price  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  3s.  6d.  (82  cents)  per  pound,  this  being  a  competitive  price  for  English 
bottles  at  the  present  moment. 

Invalid  Cushions. — Again  red  is  the  popular  colour  and  the  demand  very 
good  for  sizes  12,  14,  15,  16,  18  and  20-inch.  These  are  all  of  rubber  with  no 
canvas  insertion,  and  are  purchased  by  unit  and  not  by  weight.  The  competitive 
wholesale  price  is  4s.  3d.  (approximately  $1)  for  the  popular  size,  16-inch. 

Football  Bladders  are  purchased  by  the  pound,  and  one  firm  who  stated  in 
good  faith  that  literally  tons  were  purchased  by  them  each  year,  quote  a  com- 
petitive price  in  the  vicinity  of  3s.  6d.  (82  cents)  per  pound  for  all  red  bladders 
in  sizes  1  to  5,  for  the  type  u^ed  in  Association  football,  there  being  but  small 
demand  for  the  Rugby  shape.  The  Match  size  is  No.  5  and  is  the  most  popular 
size  for  this  market. 

Household  Gloves. — The  demand  for  surgeons'  gloves  is  extremely  limited, 
but  for  household  use  there  is  a  constant  and  ready  demand  for  the  red  and  pink 
varieties.  The  wholesale  prices  of  these  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  12s.  per 
dozen  pairs  ($2.79).  These  are  the  ordinary  type  of  gloves  as  are  sold  in 
Canadian  5,  10,  and  15-cent  stores  at  15  cents  each.  Canadian  producers  who 
can  quote  this  price  free  delivered  in  Bristol  should  find  a  very  satisfactory 
market  in  this  area. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  result  of  war  conditions,  1918  found  the  various  manufacturers  of  the 
Allied  countries,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  with  capacity  for  various 
rubber  goods  far  greater  than  the  world  demand  in  normal  times.  There  are 
two  systems  which  these  manufacturers  could  have  operated  on:  first,  cut  their 
production  to  what  would  be  to  them  a  normal  trade  and  decrease  their  output; 
or  secondly,  manufacture  to  capacity,  selling  the  normal  market  demand  in 
their  own  country  at  a  normal  price,  and  unload  their  surplus  production  wher- 
ever dumping  is  permitted.  The  United  Kingdom,  as  a  free  trade  market,  has 
had  a  full  experience  of  the  second  type  of  manufacturer  and  as  a  result  in 
practically  all  lines,  prices  are  exceedingly  low. 

The  development  and  exploitation  of  a  market  such  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  an  expensive  business,  and  it  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  only  those 
manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  upkeep  of  central  quarters 
with  full  lines  of  products  in  which  they  specialize,  and  where  necessary,  depots 
throughout  the  country,  can  hope  to  do  a  large  trade.  In  druggists'  sundries 
Canadian  goods  in  this  area  will  be  welcomed  and  are  certainly  more  desired 
than  United  States  goods,  provided  prices  are  competitive  and  stocks  readily 
available. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writes 
under  date  February  7,  1923,  that  the  published  statement  of  the  exports  of 
the  principal  products  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  for  1922  shows  the 
important  increases  to  be  in  lumber,  shingles,  railway  sleepers,  coffee,  rice  and 
coconut  products,  and  decreases  to  be  in  balata,  citrate  of  lime  and  sugar.  This 
latter,  which  is  the  most  important  export  of  the  colony,  fell  off  some  18,000 
tons.  The  large  increases  in  the  export  of  rice  and  diamonds  to  a  great  extentt 
offset  the  decline  in  sugar. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  report  that  during  the  quarter  ending- 
December  31,  1922,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  diamonds  obtained  as  compared 
with  1921  of  61,036  carats;  for  the  full  year  the  total  find  was  159,426  carats 
valued  at  $3,859,357.  Gold  mining  has  been  growing  less  productive  each  year, 
the  quantity  obtained  last  year  being  only  8,972  ounces. 
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GEiniAN   INDUSTRIAL  AND   TRADE  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

llainlnirg,  January  21,  1923. — The  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  area  has 
reacted  considerably  on  German  industry,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  position  will  adversely  affect  the  ability  of  German  manu- 
facturers to  compete  on  the  world's  markets.  The  most  immediate  effect  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  Ruhr  area  produces  about  76  per  cent  of 
the  German  total  coal  output.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  other 
coal  districts  of  Germany  is  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  alone  of  Berlin 
and  vicinity.  Any  diminution  in  tlic  supplies  of  Westphalian  coal  must  there- 
fore compel  unoccupied  Germany  to  rely  to  an  increasing  extent  upon  imported 
coal.  Already  arrangements  are  being  made  to  buy  increased  quantities  of 
British  coal. 

According  to  a  Tiincs  report,  coal  exporters  in  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  South 
Wales  are  receiving  extensive  inquiries  from  Germany.  As  a  result.  South  York- 
shire best  steam  hard  coal  increased  over  6d.  per  ton  in  price  during  last  week, 
being  quoted  on  January  20  at  26s.  9d.  per  ton  f.q.b.  Hull,  while  the  freight 
rate  from  Hull  to  Hamburg  on  that  date  was  4s.  9d.  per  ton.  In  Germany  the 
events  in  the  Ruhr  brought  about  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  even  before 
the  collapse  of  the  exchange  rate.  Thus  in  Saxony  the  price  of  Westphalian 
coal  increased  from  57,000  marks  per  ton  on  January  10  to  68,000  marks  on 
January  12.  On  the  latter  date  English  coal  cost  in  Saxony  85,000  marks  per 
ton. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  greater  dependence  upon  imported  coal  supplies, 
German  industry  will  be  less  able  to  compete  effectively  for  export  orders.  Any 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal  automatically  increases  the  price  of  manufactured  goods. 
With  diminished  supplies  of  Westphalian  coal,  the  cost  of  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  will  be  regulated  to  an  increasing  extent  by  the  cost  of  imported 
English  coal.  The  price  of  iron  in  Germany  now  exceeds  the  world-market 
price,  and  according  to  an  agreement  made  two  years  ago  every  rise  of  one 
mark  in  the  price  of  coal  raises  the  price  of  iron  by  2-75  marks.  Orders  for 
iron  have  recently  been  placed  abroad.  On  nearly  all  other  lines  of  manu- 
factured goods  German  prices  are  approaching  the  gold  or  world  standard.  The 
official  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  showed  an  increase  in  December  of 
about  28  per  cent  over  that  of  November.  On  January  5  the  index  number 
was  1,670  times  higher  than  in  1914,  while  on  the  same  date  the  dollar  was 
quoted  at  about  2,125  times  the  pre-war  rate.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  effective  ability  of  German  manufacturers  to  undersell  foreign  competitors 
is  being  gradually  curtailed. 

German  industry  may  derive  some  advantage  in  export  trade  from  the 
recent  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark.  This  advantage  would  chiefly 
accrue  to  the  manufacturers  of  products  in  which  labour  accounts  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  since  labour  costs  rise  more  slowl}'' 
on  a  falling  exchange  than  the  cost  of  fuel  and  raw  material.  It  is  chiefly  in 
such  products  that  Germany  has  recently  been  underselling  foreign  competitors. 

The  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar,  after  slowly  rising  during  the  early  part 
of  January  from  around  8,000  to  10,000  marks,  commenced  on  January  15  one 
of  the  periodic  violent  movements  wdiich  have  of  late  become  characteristic  of 
the  mark  exchange.  In  a  few  days  the  rate  went  as  high  as  24,000  marks  to 
the  dollar.  There  has  since  been  a  recovery  and  the  rate  is  now  fairly  steady 
at  around  22,000  marks. 

trade  statistics 

The  official  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  are  of  little  value  as 
an  indication  of  the  turnover  of  trade  with  foreign  countries.    According  to  the 
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figures  recently  issued,  the  total  quantity  of  goods  imported  during  the  period 
January  to  November,  1922,  amounted  to  41,551,043  metric  tons,  of  which  agri- 
cultural and  forest  products  accounted  for  10,176,082  metric  tons.  Exports  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  19,800,243  metric  tons,  of  which  1,464,067 
metric  tons  consisted  of  agricultural  and  forest  products.  The  following  table 
taken  from  Wirtschaftsdienst  shows  the  most  considerable  classes  of  import  and 
export  month  by  month  from  January  to  October,  1922,  with  the  monthly 
average  for  each  class  in  the  years  1913  and  1921: — 

Imports  and  Exports  into  and  from  Germany 

Export 
Paints,  Chemical 

and  Pharma-  Machinery 

Import                             ceutical          Iron  and 

Pit  Coal      Iron  Ore       Copper        Cotton     Products       Goods  Vessels 

1000  Tons   1000  Tons     1000  Tons    1000  Tons   1000  Tons   1000  Tons  1000  Tons 


1913)  Monthly!   878.3  1,158.8  18.75  48.6  408.6  541.9  59.6 

192H  Average  f   78.5  576.5  10.00  29.4  150.0  204.0  47.0 

1922— January   194.1  837.7  16.60  23.4  226.5  221.7  48.7 

Februarv   162.7  409.2  8.60  17.9  255.0  172.7  54.7 

March   285.0  713.8  19.00  28.3  195.9  212.0  56.5 

April   336.9  757.0  23.70  31.6  259.1  200.7  53.0 

May   333.7  1,446.5  29.80  32.3  263.2  209.4  54.4 

June   789.8  1,054.0  18.20  27.2  204.1  213.2  56.9 

July   1,542.2  902.0  16.40  31.2  237.6  212.4  50.7 

August   1,721.2  940.0  15.10  26.6  214.4  198.4  59.9 

September   1,815.0  996.0  16.90  19.0  260.3  244.0  52.1 

October   2,146.2  1,220.0  "14.10  16.0  206.5  246.1  61.9 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Germany  is  now  importing  over 
twice  as  much  coal  as  in  1913. 

GRAIN  TRADE 

There  was  a  great  advance  in  the  domestic  prices  of  grain  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Rye,  which  at  the  end  of  December  was  quoted  in  Berlin  at  14,800 
marks  a  centner  (110  lbs.),  is  now  34,000  marks  a  centner.  With  the  advance 
in  price,  the  mills  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  finance  grain  purchases,  and 
buy  only  a  few  days'  supply  at  a  time.  It  would  appear  that  the  surplus  of 
last  harvest  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  imported  grain  will  have  to  be  drawn 
upon  to  an  increasing  extent.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark  increases  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  in  arranging  for  the  purchases  of  foreign  grain, 
but  further  large  supplies  will  have  to  be  ordered  in  the  near  future.  The 
German  oatmills  are  no  longer  able  to  compete  on  the  British  and  Scandinavian 
markets,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  price  of  German  rolled  and  flaxed  oats 
and  oatmeal.  There  has  therefore  been  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  Canadian 
oats.  Maize  continues  to  be  in  demand,  and  besides  the  United  States,  Argen- 
tina, South  Africa  and  Roumania  are  shipping  maize  to  Germany.  From  the 
United  States  the  chief  grade  shipped  is  mixed  No.  2. 

German  farmets  are  not  able  to  treat  the  soil  with  the  same  quantity  of 
artificial  fertilizers  as  before  the  war.  This  is  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  relatively  small  yields  in  recent  years.  With  the  loss  of  important  grain 
and  potato  districts  to  Poland,  Germany  has  to  rely  to  a  much  greater  extent 
upon  imported  food  supplies,  while  the  density  of  population  on  the  present  area 
of  the  country  is  more  than  in  1913. 

The  domestic  demand  for  agricultural  implements,  which  has  kept  the 
German  factories  fully  employed  since  the  war,  would  appear  to  be  gradually 
lessening  as  the  farmers  have  completed  the  renewal  of  their  stock  of  imple- 
ments. The  depreciation  of  the  mark  led  the  farmers  to  invest  their  savings  in 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  and  in  this  way  the  worn-out  equip- 
ment has  been  replaced  by  new  implements.  Henceforward,  it  may  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  buying  of  agricultural  implements  by 
German  farmers. 
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CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Fkkdehic  Hudd,  Tkade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  February  15,  1923. — Present  business  conditions  here  give 
no  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  Industrial  activity  has  not  slackened,  and  it  is  now 
up  to  tlie  limit  of  the  labour  supply.  While  the  expansion  of  business  has  steadily 
continued,  there  are  no  evidences  of  over-production.  Mail  order  houses  are 
reporting  increases  on  net  earnings  as  against  deficits  last  year.  Railroad  earn- 
ings lun  e  increased  and  car  loadings  are  now  the  highest  on  record  with  the 
exception  of  one  week  in  March,  1920.  Unexpectedly  large  orders  have  been 
placed  for  new  equipment,  but  even  with  manufacturers  of  locomotives,  etc., 
working  at  capacity,  it  is  not  considered  possible  to  catch  up  with  requirements 
this  year. 

indications  of  activity 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  expecting  a  record  output  on  the  face  of 
present  bookings.  There  is  also  increased  demand  for  building  materials,  which 
indicates  that  building  operations  this  spring  will  exceed  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  In  the  textile  industries  there  are  heavy  advance 
orders  which  are  reflected  to  some  extent  in  higher,  prices,  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly due  to  advances  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Stocks  of  wool  are 
diminishing,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  cotton  crop  has  fallen  short  of  10,000,000 
bales.  Woollens  for  delivery  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  have  been  ordered 
at  prices  running  up  to  15  per  cent  over  last  season's  prices.  Cotton  goods  are 
from  15  to  40  per  cent  higher.  European  conditions  have  affected  the  price  of 
grains  unfavourably,  and  the  delayed  movement  of  farm  products,  together 
with  advances  in  the  cost  of  necessities,  has  adversely  affected  the  farmer. 

THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

There  is  the  most  marked  activity  in  the  steel  industry,  which  is  running 
as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  capacity  in  some  mills.  Shortage  of  labour  prevents  a 
greater  percentage  of  output.  Production  of  steel  ingots  in  January  was  at  a 
rate  of  about  43,500,000  gross  tons  a  year,  the  highest  rate  since  March,  1920. 
There  was  a  gain  of  about  9  per  cent  over  the  rate  in  each  of  the  last  three 
months  of  1922,  a  gain  of  about  28  per  cent  over  the  average  rate  last  year,  and 
a  gain  of  126  per  cent  over  the  rate  in  1921.  Unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  January  31  showed  an  increase  of 
165,073  tons  over  the  preceding  month.  Orders  on  books  were  6,910,776  tons 
against  6,745,703  tons  at  the  end  of  December.  This  compares  with  2,421,678 
tons  a  year  ago.  Some  independent  steel  companies  are  now  charging  a 
premium  for  prompt  deliveries.  In  addition  to  the  large  bookings,  payments 
are  prompt  and  prices  firm. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  1922  indicate  that 
the  value  of  exports  for  the  year  was  $3,831,516,735,  This  is  $65,514,621  less 
than  the  value  of  exports  in  1921,  and  $1,347,498,000  greater  than  the  value  of 
exports  in  1913.  A  striking  feature  of  the  export  of  foodstuffs  in  1922  was  the 
large  exportation  of  sugar  from  American  refineries,  which  reached  a  total  of 
nearly  two  million  pounds,  or  more  than  twice  the  quantity  exported  in  the 
pre\'ious  year  and  almost  three  times  that  of  pre-war  years.  The  exports  of 
com,  rye,  oats  and  oatmeal  increased,  while  there  was  a  40  i>er  cent  decrease 
as  compared  with  1921  in  the  exports  of  wheat.   These  changes  were  primarily 
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due  to  prices,  and  another  consideration  was  the  increased  demand  in  Europe 
for  low-priced  cereals,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coarse  grains  for  live  stock 
food  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  these  grains  for  human  food, 
Canadian  wheat  has  been  a  very  strong  competitor  in  the  wheat  market  since 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  export 
of  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods,  which  is  now  almost  twice  as  great  in  volume 
as  in  pre-war  days. 

Any  effect  which  the  European  situation  may  be  having  upon  export  busi- 
ness is  not  evident  in  the  stock  market.  Neither  have  there  been  noteworthy 
fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  rates.  Canadian  funds  in  New  York  remain 
at  slightly  over  1  per  cent  discount. 

THE  SUGAR  SITUATION  IN  1923 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  February  15,  1923. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
speaking  of  the  sugar  situation,  stated  that  while  the  estimated  consumption 
of  sugar  this  year  would  exceed  the  probable  production,  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  situation  because  of  the  large  carry-over  from  last  year's  crop. 

The  third  semi-annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  sugar 
situation,  issued  on  February  9,  predicted  a  striking  increase  of  about  350,000 
tons  in  the  amount  of  sugar  that  would  be  consumed  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  consumption  in  1922,  while  production  is  estimated  to  show  an  increase 
of  only  120,000  tons.  Very  naturally  this  pronouncement  caused  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension  among  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  who  assumed  that  these 
statistics  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  shortage. 

The  more  stable  of  these  firms  criticised  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates 
made  of  production  and  consumption,  but  at  the  same  time  asserted  that  such 
statements  issued  by  the  Government  could  go  far  toward  creating  a  repetition 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  1920,  and  few  firms  desired  to  repeat  the  dis- 
astrous experience  of  that  year.  It  was  to  remove  this  shadow  of  an  acute  situa- 
tion, by  supplementing  and  clarifying  the  published  statistics,  that  Mr.  Hoover 
made  his  statements. 

The  official  estimates  of  production  and  consumption  for  1923  are 
18,308,000  and  19,035,000  tons  respectively.  This  incomplete  statement  of  the 
situation  certainly  indicates  a  possible  shortage,  but  Mr.  Hoover  declares  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  because  of  the  1922  carry-over,  which  amounted  to 
1,203,000  tons.  When  the  carry-over  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  above 
estimates  of  yield  and  demand,  a  surplus  of  476,000  tons  should  be  left  at  the 
end  of  1923. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates,  the  only  other  reports  that  have  been 
issued  proved  to  be  very  nearly  correct. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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OCEAN.BOKISE  TKADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1922 

6r.  John  Bi-nTS,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  Fcl)ni:iry  16,  1923. — According  to  an  analysis  issued  by  the 
United  States  Shi]ipin_i^  Board,  oc(\ui-l)ornc  comnicrcc  of  that  country  increased 
by  more  than  4.000,000  tons  thu-inij;  1922  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
There  was  an  increase  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons  in  inward-bound  business,  and 
a  decrease  of  5,000.000  tons  in  outward-bound. 

Ships  untler  the  United  States  flag  carried  less  than  one-third  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  country,  and  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  transportation 
of  Unitetl  States  cargoes  in  ships  under  foreign  flags,  other  than  British.  Of 
the  total  ocean-going  commerce  in  1922,  47^  per  cent  was  carried  by  United 
States  ships  in  comparison  with  49  per  cent  in  1921,  but  these  figures  included 
the  trade  with  adjacent  countries,  which  is  practically  coastwise,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  traflic  in  bulk  petroleum,  in  both  of  which  United  States  ships  pre- 
dominate. 

The  tanker  movement  for  the  year  totalled  25,500,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  tons  for  the  year,  but  in  the  export  trade  United  States  ships  carried 
an  average  of  36  per  cent  of  the  oil  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  in  1921,  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  according  to  the  Board's  report,  88  per  cent  of  the 
country's  export  oil  was  moved  in  tankers  under  the  United  States  or  British 
flag,  but  this  was  reduced  to  76  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Comm^enting 
on  this  decrease,  the  report  says:  "American  owners  are  acquiring  new  tankers 
under  such  flags  as  will  permit  the  cheapest  operation.  To-day  this  brings 
about  the  registration  of  tank  steamers  under  the  German  flag  particularly." 

The  decrease  during  1922  in  the  overseas  cargo  movements  was  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  great  exports  of  coal  necessitated  by  the  British  coal  strike 
of  1921,  according  to  the  Board,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  normal  shipment  of 
export  coal  during  1922  was  prevented  by  coal  strikes  in  the  United  States. 
Overseas  import  of  dry  cargoes  increased  from  less  than  7,000,000  tons  in  1921 
to  more  than  13,000,000  tons  in  1922,  the  amount  of  overseas  imports  for  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  being  twice  the  amount  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1921.  "This  would  seem  to  indicate,"  the  Board  states,  "that  the 
new  tariff  has  not  had  any  serious  effect  upon  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
States,  although  ships  under  that  flag  have  been  steadily  losing  ground  therein 
in  comparison  with  their  foreign  competitors."  In  1921  United  States  vessels 
carried  37  per  cent  of  overseas  imports,  while  for  1922  this  figure  dropped  to  28 
per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  with  nearby  countries,  American 
ships  carried  only  48  per  cent  of  the  inbound  cargoes  as  compared  with  53  per 
cent  in  1921,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  outbound  movement  as  against  58  per  cent 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  inbound  commerce  from  adjacent  countries  for 
1922,  outside  of  the  48  per  cent  carried  by  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  15  per  cent  was  transported  in  British  vessels.  In  this  trade,  ships  under 
foreign  flags,  other  than  British,  were  found  by  the  board  to  have  gained  a 
strong  foothold,  and  although  the  trade  itself  is  almost  wholly  American,  it  was 
noticed  that  when  United  States  shippers  charter  additional  tonnage  to  meet 
the  seasonal  peaks  of  the  Caribbean  trade,  the  more  cheaply  operated  Scandin- 
avian ships  can  underbid  their  rivals. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND   MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  January  11,  1923. — Orders  are  now  being  placed  more  freely 
than  for  many  weeks  past,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  mining  con- 
cerns. The  reappearance  on  the  market  of  the  representatives  of  De  Beers, 
who  have  once  again  been  buying  supplies  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two 
years  of  inactivity,  i«  significant.  The  fact  that  when  the  Johannesburg  Coni- 
mercial  Exchange  reopened  this  year  it  experienced  two  of  the  busiest  days  for 
a  considerable  time  past  affords  an  indication  that  the  mines  have  come  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  old  stocks,  and  are  once  more 
in  the  market  for  replenishments.  There  is  also  a  manifest  disposition  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  place  orders  more  freely  through  local  firms  for  import  than 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  Farmers,  and  storekeepers  in  the  country 
districts  (who  are  sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  barometer)  appear 
to  find  encouragement  in  the  immediate  prospects.  A  storekeeper  from  the  high 
veld  states  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Transvaal  look  so  well  as  regards  crops, 
and  provided  there  is  no  setback  and  no  serious  shortage  of  rain,  the  harvest 
should  be  an  excellent  one — certainly  the  prospects  are  a  lot  brighter  than  they 
were  last  year.  Conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  unsatis- 
factory, more  particularly  during  the  final  stage  of  growth,  w^hen  the  crop  was 
damaged  by  heavy  rains.  In  some  districts  the  loss  on  this  account  was  severe. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  new  yield  of  wheat  will  furnish  more  than  2,009,000 
bags,  a  shortage  of  596,000  bags  as  compared  with  1921. 

A  fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done  in  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  and  fencing  materials;  the  price  of  the  latter  are  moving  downward. 
Inquiries  in  iron  and  steel  lines  are  more  numerous  and  on  a  larger  scale  as 
regards  quantities  than  for  some  time  past,  and  merchants  are  anticipating 
a  considerable  improvement  in  business  with  the  turn  of  the  year.  Large  ship- 
ments of  Baltic  timber  have  recently  arrived  at  Cape  Town,  where  the  demand 
for  the  material  is  increasing.  Other  descriptions  of  timber  are  also  in  good 
supply.  Imported  cement  continues  to  find  a  market  at  the  Coast  Ports,  but  is 
apparently  unable  to  compete  at  inland  centres.  In  hardware  and  cutlery  busi- 
ness is  reported  as  fair  and  prices  generally  remain  steady.  In  dry  goods  and 
clothing  the  market  is  dull,  but  a  favourable  feature  of  recent  months  is  the 
reduction  which  has  been  effected  in  stocks  purchased  at  high  prices.  It  is  felt 
that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  forced  realizations  is  an  indication  of  more 
normal  and  stable  conditions  in  the  near  future.  Prices  show  a  tendency  to 
harden. 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  PORTUGAL 

The  lumber  industry  is  active  in  Portugal,  at  some  risk,  however,  of  th« 
depletion  of  the  country's  timber  resources,  says  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports.  It  is  said  that  5,000,000  cubic  meters  of  wood  are  burned  annually  as 
fuel,  or  converted  into  charcoal.  The  timber  resources  of  Portugal  consist  of 
1,927,000  acres  of  pine,  210,000  acres  of  chestnut,  and  about  1,235,000  acres 
devoted  to  oak  and  cork  oak  trees.  Before  the  war  Portugal  had  a  reclamation 
plan  by  which  1,235,000  acres  were  to  be  planted  to  timber,  and  at  present  in 
the  whole  Republic  it  is  said  that  there  are  less  than  74,000  acres  of  barren 
land.  Of  the  total  area,  it  is  said  that  22  per  cent  is  devoted  to  timber,  but  at 
present  Portugal  is  only  maintaining  its  announced  reclamation  and  reforestation 
plan  at  one-third  its  former  efficiency.  The  area  production  of  cork  is  said  to 
be  about  864,000  acres  at  present,  which  was  expected  to  produce  for  export 
65,000  tons  during  1922. 
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CEYLON  S   IMPROVING  TRADE 

'PKAni:  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  January  11,  1923. — The  end  of  the  year  finds  general  trade  con- 
ditions in  Ceylon  much  better  than  at  any  period  during  the  past  two  years. 
(^11  ly  four  months  ago  trade  in  Colomlio  was  stagnant.  To-day  trade  is  actu- 
ally buoyant  not  only  in  sentiment  but  in  fact.  This  rapid  transformation  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber  follow- 
ing the  jiolicy  adopted  by  the  rubber  planters  of  the  East  of  restriction  of 
outinit.  Ceylon's  prosperity  depends  almost  altogether  upon  profitable  tea  and 
rubber  prices.  Tiiroughout  the  greater  part  of  1922,  Ceylon  has  been  able  to 
sell  all  her  teas  at  rates  which  meant  prosperity  to  the  tea  estates.  Now  the 
rubber  jilantations,  which  have  been  languishing,  can  also  operate  on  a  profit- 
able basis  and  are  busy  purchasing  operation  supplies  which  they  were  unable 
to  afford  in  1921-22. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  TEA  AND  RUBBER 

On  the  whole,  1922  has  been  a  good  year  in  the  Ceylon  tea  industry.  While 
shipments  are  still  below  those  of  the  war  and  pre-war  years,  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  finer  plucking  which  operates  as  a  restriction  upon  output,  exports  of 
teas  from  Ceylon  during  1922  show  an  advance  over  1921  not  only  in  value 
but  in  volume.  The  total  exports  from  January  1  to  December  18,  1922,  were 
162,245,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  156,258,000  pounds  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprofitable  rubber  prices  ruling  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  1922,  Ceylon's  rubber  output  for  the  year  has  created  a  record. 
From  January  1  to  December  18,  1922,  over  103,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  were 
exported  from  Ceylon,  as  compared  with  90,000,000  pounds  in  1921,  100,400,000 
pounds  in  1919,  and  28,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 

RECORD  IMPORTS  OF  TEA  AND  RUBBER  CHESTS 

A  feature  of  Ceylon's  import  trade  in  1922  has  been  the  record  purchases 
of  tea  and  rubber  chests,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  During  the  calendar 
year  1922,  some  1,044,000  tea  and  rubber  chests  were  imported,  as  compared 
with  567,000  in  1921,  and  908,000  in  1919.  Japan  has  increased  her  dominance 
in  this  trade.  In  1922,  imports  of  Japanese  chests  numbered  887,000,  or  85  per 
cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent  in  1921  and  79  per  cent  in  1919. 
Most  of  the  remainder  come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Nearly  all  the  Japanese  chests  are  of  Momi  wood,  which  is  similar  in 
appearance  and  texture  to  white  pine.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  Momi 
chests  remain  high-priced,  while  3-ply  wood  has  shown  some  reduction  in  price, 
Colombo  merchants  are  showing  more  interest  in  the  possibility  of  importing 
Canadian  shooks.  British  Columbia  exporters  of  solid  and  3-ply  shooks  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  their  prices  to  importers  in  Colombo. 
Details  of  the  requirements  of  the  Eastern  markets  for  3-ply  tea  shooks  are 
set  down  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  961'  (July  1,  1922). 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  IRON  GOODS 

Ceylon's  imports  of  iron  goods,  nearly  all  of  which  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  more  than  doubled  in  1922  as  compared  with  1921.  Imports  of  hoop 
iron  increased  in  volume  from  17,000  cwt.  to  35,000  cwt;  of  nails  and  rivets, 
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from  13,000  cwt.  to  17,000  cwt.;  of  galvanized  barbed  wire,  from  3,400  cwt. 
to  13,000  cwt.;  of  galvanized  iron,  from  13,000  cwt.  to  62,000  cwt.;  of  angles, 
bars  and  flats,  from  7,800  cwt.  to  8,700  cwt.  Some  327,000  cwt.  of  cement 
were  imported  as  compared  with  176,000  cwt.  in  1921.  The  United  Kingdom 
lost  60  per  cent  of  this  Ceylon  trade  to  Germany  and  Japan.  Ceylon's  increased 
consumptive  capacity  and  prosperity  are  further  evidenced  by  record  imports 
of  kerosene,  oil,  sugar,  rice,  and  matches. 


TRADING   CONDITIONS   IN  SINGAPORE 

K.  L.  Carruthers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  December  30,  1922. — During  the  month  of  November  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  into  British  Malaya  was  two  million  dollars  more  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year,  and  four  millions  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  for 
October.  Exports  also  show  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  four  million  dollars 
above  the  total  value  of  the  corresponding  month  in  1921,  although  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  decrease  of  one  million  dollars  when  comparing  the  figures  with 
those  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  published  figures  for  November  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion)  are  as 
follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

Live  animals,  foods,  drinks  and  narcotics   $18,615,876  $  8,777,681 

Raw  materials   13,781,266  32,529,895 

Manufactured  articles   9,679,010  3,556,768 

Total  value  of  merchandise   $42,076,152  $44,864,344 


It  will  be  noticed  that  a  favourable  balance  exists  of  the  value  of  exports 
over  imports  on  the  month's  trading.  This  has  been  general  throughout  the 
year,  and  during  the  period  January-November,  1922,  imports  were  valued  at 
$428,797,721,  while  the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $453,445,832.  A  large 
increase  in  the  import  of  cotton  piece  goods  is  reported  during  the  month  in 
review.  Cigarettes  also  show  a  substantial  increase  in  shipments.  The  quantity 
of  coal  imported  has  dropped  from  44,132  tons  as  recorded  for  October  to 
10,070  tons  for  this  month. 

In  exports,  the  shipments  of  preserved  pineapples  were  more  than  double 
those  of  the  previous  month.  All  other  classes  of  goods  in  large  demand  remain 
at  about  the  same  figure  as  in  October. 

No  imports  are  recorded  from  Canada;  but  exports  of  tin,  preserved  pine- 
apple, tapioca,  pepper,  and  rattans  to  a  value  of  over  $72,000  are  shown. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  export  of  rubber  from  all  ports  in 
British  Malaya  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  and  also  for  the  same  period 
in  1921.   Figures  are  in  centals  of  100  pounds. 

1922  1921 

United  Kingdom   652,097  838,641 

United  States   3,746,164  2,005,414 

Europe  (Continent)   362,463  131,854 

British  Possessions   72,931  58,871 

Japan   318,563  414,785 

Elsewhere   3,731  1,863 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  net  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  The  total  value  of  the  rubber  exported  to  date  this  year  is  $142,969,000 
as  compared  with  $101,155,000  for  the  corresponding  period  for  the  year  1921. 

MALAY  RAILWAY  ROLLING  STOCK 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  for  last 
year,  twenty  "  L  "  class  locomotives  from  the  North  British  Locomotive  Com- 
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pnny,  LUi.,  Cilasi!;o\v.  ami  toir ''R"  class  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Works, 
Philiulclphia,  wore  received,  toji;otlier  with  ten  E  "  class  engines,  ordered  for 
the  construction  ilepartnient  in  1920.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  open-line  loco- 
motives, including  four  steam  rail  motors,  numbered  233,  against  204  in  the 
previous  year.  Seven  new  bogie  passenger  carriages  were  built  at  the  works,  and 
twenty  mail-type  bogie  passenger  carriages  were  under  erection  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Twenty-eight  bogie  goods  wagons  and  sixty-three  wooden  wagons  were 
also  built.  In  addition,  IGO  steel  covered  goods  wagons  forming  part  of  the 
500  onleretl  from  l']ngland  in  1919,  were  erected  at  Port  Swettenham  by  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Robertson  ^  Co.  Two  weighbridges  were  erected,  one  of  60  tons  at 
Seremban  and  the  other  of  20  tons  at  the  general  stores,  central  workships,. 
Kuala  Lumpur.  A  00-ton  weighbridge  for  the  workshops  was  received  but  was 
not  erected. 

SIAM 

The  total  value  for  the  imports  for  the  month  of  November  shows  an 
increase  of  slightly  over  500,000  ticals,  compared  with  the  preceding  month; 
the  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  also  show  an  increase,  viz.  741,119 
ticals.  The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  rice  exported  from  Siam 
for  the  period  from  January  1  to  November  30: — 

1922  1921  1920  1919 

Piculs  Piculs  Piculs  Piculs 

To  Europe                                                  738,719  4,095,385  85,581  1,362,575 

Elsewhere                                                   15,904.004  14,214,830  115,707  12,139,475 

The  general  report  on  the  paddy  is  that  the  crop  is  "  doing  well  "  and  in 
several  cases  is  being  harvested. 

The  mining  districts  in  Siam  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  low  price  of  tin. 
In  the  Federated  Malay  States  owners  are  also  finding  it  hard  to  work  their 
mines,  but  the  wages  of  the  coolies  are  not  as  high  as  in  Siam,  where  remunera- 
tion h.as  always  been  at  least  30  per  cent  higher.  The  position  has  been  made 
still  more  difficult  by  the  high  value  of  the  tical.  Prior  to  the  war  mining 
coolies  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  received  from  70  cents  to  $1.20  a  day 
and  in  Pukit  (Siam)  from  1.20  ticals  to  2.50  ticals  a  day.  At  par  rate  of 
exchange  1.20  ticals  and  2.50  ticals  are  equivalent  to  80  cents  and  $1.66  respec- 
tively. They  are  now  equivalent  to  $1.08  and  $2.25  respectively.  The  price 
of  market  produce  has  not  fallen  proportionately  to  the  rise  in  exchange,  and 
the  owner  of  the  mines  who  makes  most  of  his  purchases  in  the  local  market 
and  sells  his  output  in  Straits  Settlements  currency  in  Penang  suffers  from  the 
high  rate  of  exchange,  and  as  a  result  has  to  reduce  wages  to  such  a  point  that 
the  coolies  leave,  or  he  works  only  the  richest  portion  of  his  mines,  or  closes 
down  tem.porarily  in  the  hope  that  the  price  of  tin  will  recover  and  exchange 
revert  to  par. 

SAR.\WAK 

Kuching,  the  capital  of  Sarawak,  is  shortly  to  have  electric  light.  The 
plant  will  comprise  two  Belliss  and  Morcom  steam  engines  direct-coupled  to 
continuous  current  250-kw.  Crompton  generators,  while  the  switchboard,  balancer 
for  the  3-wire  system  and  station  auxiliary  motors,  will  also  be  of  the  latter 
manufacture.  The  supply  will  be  on  the  3-wire  system,  460  volts  for  motors, 
230  volts  for  lighting  and  fans.  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  with  automatic 
stokers  are  being  installed,  surface  condensers  by  Bellis  and  Morcom,  and  the 
auxiliary  pumps  will  be  driven  by  Crompton  motors. 

TRADE  IN  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

The  Overseas  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  is  recom- 
mending its  members  to  adopt  a  scheme  whereb}^  a  given  number  of  representa- 
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tive  British  manufacturers  in  non-competitive  lines  will  form  a  limited  com- 
pany in  Java.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Germans  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  undersell 
their  competitors,  while  they  are  frequently  discovering  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  out  their  contracts  in  the  matter  of  deliveries.  Not  only  in  the  matter 
of  price  has  the  position  of  the  Germans  weakened.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  the  late  Government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  in  power  an  agree- 
ment was  reported  to  have  been  made  with  the  Rhein  Elbe  Union  which  gave 
that  concern  a  very  large  share — indeed,  almost  a  monopoly — of  public  works 
contracts  and  supplies.  So  greatly  was  this  arrangement  in  favour  of  the 
Germans  that  it  provoked  strong  protests  from  Dutch  firms  at  home,  who  felt 
that  they  were  being  deprived  of  opportunities  of  doing  business  in  their  own 
colonies.  Circumstances  subsequently  arose  which  drew  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  understanding  with  the  Stinnes  combine.  The  new  Government  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made.  As  a  result  of  those  investigations  drastic  changes  have 
since  been  made  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  monopolistic  arrange- 
ment with  the  Germans  will  be  set  aside.  Now  is  the  time  when  efforts  to 
secure  trade  of  all  kinds  should  be  made,  and  made  quickly,  before  other 
countries  have  had  time  to  secure  all  the  benefits  which  will  be  reaped  from 
inter-trading  with  these  extremely  rich  islands. 


PARLOUS   STATE   OF  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

0.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  15,  1923. — Australian  fruit-growers  are  very  perturbed 
at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  difficulty  they  find  in  marketing  their  products 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  claimed  that  inland  rail  and  oversea  marine 
freights  are  now  so  high  that  the  grower  cannot  compete  with  the  products  of 
other  countries  in  the  British  markets  upon  which  they  have  hitherto  mainly 
depended,  and  even  the  domestic  demand  is  far  from  satisfactory  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  fruit  to  the  consumer. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  markets  for  ordinary  qualities  of  fruits  are  concerned, 
the  grower  complains  that  railroad  and  other  charges  leave  him  the  bare  cost 
of  production  at  the  most,  while  the  consumer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  present  high  price  which  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  same  fruit  in  retail  shops,  and  consequently  purchases  as  little  as 
possible  of  a  com.modity  produced  in  this  country  in  great  abundance  and  of 
splendid  quality. 

Many  conferences  of  growers,  officials  and  others  interested  in  the  industry 
have  recently  been  held,  but  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  satisfying  both  the 
grower  and  the  consumer  has  not  yet  been  found.  An  advertising  campaign 
by  the  Victorian  Railway  Department  in  the  form  of  large  placards  posted  on 
railroad  depots  and  newspaper  advertisements  throughout  the  country  advocating 
a  larger  consumption  of  fruit,  has  not  relieved  the  situation  to  any  extent,  nor 
have  attempts  to  bring  about  a  direct  connection  between  grower  and  consumer 
been  more  successful.  Over-production  "  is  being  freely  discussed  and  restric- 
tion of  output  advocated.  At  many  conferences  between  Government  repre- 
sentatives and  growers,  it  is  being  urged  upon  the  Government  to  refrain  from 
encouraging  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  seeing 
that  the  present  returns  from  many  fruits  realize  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

MARKETS  SOUGHT 

The  Commonwealth  and  States  governments  are  making  every  effort  to 
find  new  markets,  particularly  for  the  citrus  and  other  fruits  from  the  various 
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soldier  and  tether  irrigation  settlements  established  in  recent  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  ri\  rr  Murray.  As  an  illustration,  a  commission  of  three  experts  is  on 
the  way  to  the  United  Kinp;dom  and  the  Continent,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  State  governments,  to  investigate  trading  conditions  there 
and  to  assist  in  marketing  this  season's  pack  of  fresh,  canned  and  dried  fruits 
to  the  best  advantage.  Tlie  sum  of  £6,000  has  been  allocated  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  probable  that  one  or  more  of  tliese  experts  will  visit  Canada  on  the  return 
journey  witli  the  object  of  developing  the  market  for  raisins  and  currants  in  the 
Dominion. 

Last  year  a  trade  in  oranges  was  successfully  initiated  with  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  by  the  consignment  of  shipments  which  gave  satisfactory  returns 
to  the  growers,  and  next  season  those  markets  are  to  be  further  exploited  on  a 
larger  scale  in  regard  to  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  Every  effort  is  also  to  be 
made  to  find  profitable  markets  in  China,  Japan  and  the  East  generally  through 
the  medium  of  the  Australian  Trade  Commissioners  already  established  there. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Although  it  is  understood  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  incurred  a 
loss  on  the  guaranteed  price  to  the  canned  fruit  pool  of  last  season,  a  guarantee 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  processed  fruit  sent  into  the  voluntary  pool 
formed  to  handle  this  season's  pack  has  also  been  given.  The  grading  and 
packing  is  now  proceeding  under  the  strict  supervision  of  an  experienced  and 
capable  staff  of  government  inspectors,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  export  pack  to  the  highest  possible  level.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  adverse  criticism  to  which 
much  publicity  was  given  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
exported  portion  of  last  season's  pack. 

So  far  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  unsuccessful  mainly,  it  is  stated,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  operating 
vessels  in  Australian  waters.  Efforts  also  to  obtain  additional  preference  in 
the  duties  on  Australian  dried  and  canned  fruits  entering  the  United  Kingdom 
have  likewise  failed  in  their  object. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  15,  1923. — With  the  object  of  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Victoria  announces  that  it  has 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  providing  a 
guarantee  to  cotton-growers  in  this  state,  the  irrigated  sections  of  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  suitable  to  the  industry. 

It  is  proposed  to  contribute  with  the  Commonwealth,  on  a  £1  for  £1  basis, 
whatever  may  be  the  difference  between  the  price  realized  for  the  cotton  and 
the  price  guaranteed  to  the'  growers.  Reasonable  expenses  in  preparing  the 
cotton  and  placing  it  on  the  market  would  be  taken  into  consideration  in  ascer- 
taining that  difference,  and  the  contribution  is  tentatively  fixed  for  a  limit  of 
three  years. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  guarantee,  arrived-  at  after  consultation 
with  the  British  cotton  delegation  representing  British  cotton-spinning  organiza- 
tions, which  recently  visited  Australia  to  investigate  sources  of  supply  within 
the  Empire,  was  fixed  at  5^-d.  (11  cents)  per  pound  for  all  seed  cotton  of 
approved  quality  and  cotton  of  l^j-inch  staple  and  over  for  the  year  1922-23, 
and  4^d.  (9  cents)  per  pound  for  cotton  of  shorter  staple  for  the  season  1923-24, 
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the  guarantee  to  be  reduced  to  4d.  (8  cents)  per  pound  for  cotton  of  under  l-J 
inch  for  the  third  season,  1924-25. 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports  from  this  office  in  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence  Journal,  marked  progress  is  being  made  in  the  industry  in  Queensland, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  adapted  of  all  the  states  for  cotton-growing. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  sufficient  seed  has  been  applied  for  from  the 
Government  to  sow  140,000  acres  in  that  state  during  this  season,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  1923  yield  should  be  worth  over  £1,000,000.  Over  forty  gins 
are  in  the  course  of  erection,  as  well  as  a  number  of  mills  for  the  production  oi 
oil  and  other  by-products. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  YIELD  IN  1922 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  15,  1923. — Official  figures  made  available  show  that 
the  gold  production  of  Australia  for  the  calendar  year  1922  was  758,303  ounces 
fine  as  against  757,431  ounces  fine  in  1921. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  yields  of  the  various  states  for  the 
years,  1920,  1921,  and  1922:— 

1920  1921  1922 

Oz.  Fine  Oz.  Fine  Oz.  Fine 


Victoria   152,792  104,512  109,273 

New  South  Wales   48,907  51,173  25,222 

Queensland   114,181  38,418  79,332 

West  Australia   617,842  553,728  537,876 

South  Australia   4,000  3,600  2,800 

Tasmania   6,170  6,000  3,800 


Total   943,892  757,431  758,303 


The  extent  to  which  the  Australian  gold  yield  has  declined  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  it  was  2,325,933  ounces,  and  in  1919  it  was  1,068,102 
ounces. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  working  out  of  old-established  formations,  the  absence 
of  new  mines  of  prominence,  and  the  high  cost  of  labour  and  material,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  yield  for  1922,  although  slightly  better  than  that  for  1921,  will 
be  maintained. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 
Barbados 

Barbados,  February  7,  1923. — Cane  reaping  began  on  some  of  the  estates 
during  the  month,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  will  be  in  full  swing.  The 
estimate  for  the  sugar  crop  is  65,000  tons,  which  is  high,  the  average  for  a  good 
year  being  50,000  tons.  The  price  of  sugar  now  stands  at  a  point  which  yields 
a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and  some  advance  sales  of  new  crop  molasses  have  been 
made  at  43  cents  per  gallon  f.o.b.  which  also  carries  a  margin. 

The  provision  market  has  been  dull  during  the  month,  stocks  being  in  fair 
supply  in  nearly  all  foodstuffs.  Flour  appears  to  be  overstocked,  and  super 
grades,  due  to  this  overstocking,  are  being  offered  at  low  prices  to  clear.  Other 
grades,  such  as  Bakers',  are  selling  at  normal  prices.  Good  medium  codfish 
is  bringing,  duty  paid,  $24  per  cask.  The  supply  at  the  time  of  writing  is  getting 
low,  and  unless  further  shipments  are  received  very  shortly,  prices  will  advance. 
In  the  dry  goods  trade,  stocks  are  sufficient  to  meet  requirements. 
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The  customs  rt'turns  for  January  sIioav  that  the  imports  for  the  month  have 
iiuTcasod  over  those  of  January,  1922,  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
M  'ill  '-rase  in  the  customs  thities  durinp;  the  year. 

Trinidad 

Prices  for  cocoa  declined  a  few  points  during  December,  and  have  not  as 
yet  made  a  recovery.  The  quantity  shipped  during  1922  was  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1913.  Demand  for  coconuts  is  reported  as  weak  with  prices  low. 
The  demand  market  for  copra  is  improving,  and  somewhat  better  prices  are 
being  obtained.  The  quantity  shipped  to  the  end  of  1922  was  over  9,000,000 
pounds,  which  was  much  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  The  shipments  of  oil 
for  the  year  were  48,291,870  gallons,  which  also  created  a  record. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  reported  in  1922  was  greater  than  in  any  recent  year, 
and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  amounting  to  66,754  tons.  Some 
interest  is  now  being  taken  in  this  colony  in  sugar  refining.  At  least  two  of  the 
largest  sugar  plants  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  modern  equip- 
ment to  be  put  into  operation  this  year.  This,  however,  is  not  the  first  effort 
in  this  direction  made  in  Trinidad,  as  in  1920  some  1,400  tons  of  what  was  said 
to  be  excellent  quality  granulated  sugar  was  manufactured.  An  intensive  cam- 
paign among  the  retail  trade  to  use  locally  refined  sugar  is  being  planned,  and 
it  is  intended  to  supply  this  sugar  to  the  trade  put  up  in  packages. 


TRADE    OF   JAPAN,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  January  15,  1923. — The  total  figures  of  the  trade  of  this 
country  for  1922  have  just  been  issued  and  show  that  although  an  unfavour- 
able balance  was  recorded  to  the  extent  of  252,344,000  yen,  yet  it  was  less  by 
108.611,000  yen  than  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  1921.  Both  imports 
and  exports  show  considerable  increases  over  the  previous  year  so  that  the 
total  trade  of  the  country  mounted  up  to  3,526,864,000  yen  as  compared  with 
2,865,961,000  yen  in  the  year  1921. 

A  summary  of  the  year's  trade  as  compared  with  1921  may  be  given  as 
follows: — 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF   JAPAN,  1921-1922 

1021  1922 

Imports   Yen    1,613,458,000  Yen  1,889,604,000 

Exports   1,252,503,000  1,637,260,000 


Total   2,865,961,000  3,526,864,000 


Import  balance   360,955,000  252,344,000 


IMPORT  TRADE 

Compared  with  the  year  1921,  increases  were  shown  in  the  purchases  of 
lumber  (by  about  100  per  cent),  rice,  wool,  woollen  tissues,  iron  bars,  rods, 
plates  and  sheets,  beans  and  peas,  paper,  paper  pulp,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash, 
lead  ingots  and  slabs,  wheat,  bran,  etc.  In  fact,  there  were  increases  registered 
in  twenty-three  out  of  thirty-eight  articles  mentioned  in  the  annual  returns. 
The  following  gives  the  comparison  (under  the  principal  headings  only)  of 
imports  for  1921  and  1922:— 
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Imports  into  Japan  During  1921  and  1922 


Inc.  (X)  or 

1922 

1921 

Dec.  (— ) 

1000  Yen 

1000  Yen 

1000  Yen 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

290,236 

208.329 

X  81,907 

828,048 

757,020 

X  71,028 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  .. 

390,572 

324,058 

X  66,514 

365,385 

311,469 

X  53,916 

16,073 

13,279 

X  2,794 

1,890,314 

1,614,155 

X276,159 

3.527,761 

2,866,993 

X660,768 

252,867 

361,317 

EXPORT  TRADE 

The  increase  in  the  export  trade  is  largely  due  to  raw  silk  which  was 
purchased  this  year  in  tremendous  quantities  by  the  United  States — American 
buyers  taking  603,300,000  yen  of  raw  silk  alone  out  of  a  total  of  671,365,000  yen 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  exported  by  Japan.  Notable  increases  are 
also  shown  in  the  sales  of  cotton  yarns,  silk  tissues,  cotton  tissues,  knitted  goods, 
tea,  rice,  camphor  and  straw  braid.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  sales  of 
copper,  cement,  paper,  beer  and  coal  fell  away  to  a  large  extent. 

The  following  summarizes  (under  the  principal  headings)  Japan's  exports 
during  1922  as  compared  with  1921: — 


Exports  from  Japan  During  1921  and  1922 


Inc.  (X)  or 

1922 

1021 

Dec.  (— ) 

1000  Yen 

1000  Yen 

1000  Yen 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

104,396 

79,682 

X  24,714 

84,736 

79,409 

X  5,327 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing.   . . 

842,431 

550,727 

X291,704 

Articles  wholly  manufactured  

581,951 

524,175 

X  57,776 

23,933 

18,845 

X  5,088 

Total  exports  

1,637,447 

1,252,838 

X384,609 

[A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Japan  is  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  IntelHgence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -3-126).] 

CANADA-JAPAN  TRADE 

'The  figures  for  the  whole  year  just  ended  showing  the  part  that  each 
country  has  taken  in  Japan's  trade  will  not  be  issued  for  a  month  or  so  yet, 
but  it  is  known  that  Canada  increased  her  sales  during  1922  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  compared  with  former  years.  In  fact,  it  looks  now  as  if  this  increase 
might  be  as  high  as  90  per  cent  over  1921,  which  was  our  best  year  to  date. 

On  the  other  hand  exports  from  Japan  to  Canada  will  be  about  the  same 
in  1922  as  they  were  in  the  previous  twelve  months — that  is,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  10,000,000  yen  or  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  their  purchases  from 
Canada. 

A  more  complete  report  on  Canadian- Japanese  trade  will  be  published  in 
due  course. 
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CO>l>lEKCIAL  NOTES  FROM  CHINA 

Tkade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Business  Conditions 

Shangliai.  January  20,  1923. — Generally  speaking  1922  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  years  in  tlie  pohtical  and  commercial  history  of  China  for  a  long  period. 
It  opeueil  witli  a  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  exchange  which  offered  no 
hope  for  the  liquidation  of  heavy  stocks  of  piece-goods  and  other  commodities 
in  godowns  carried  by  the  banks,  and  thus  limited  the  purchase  of  additional 
stocks  which  would  require  an  increased  amount  of  silver  dollars  to  pay  for 
them.  In  addition,  the  ever-growing  political  disturbances  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  reached  a  climax,  so  that  in  the  month  of  May  a  condition  of  civil 
war  existed  in  three  of  the  jNorthern  provinces,  not  to  speak  of  the  Southern 
revolutionary  movement  which  has  been  active  for  several  years.  These 
factors  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  play  havoc  with  business  and  to  limit 
enterprise,  but  another  factor  also  played  a  part  in  the  general  hard  times, 
and  this  was  a  partial  failure,  for  the  third  season  in  succession,  of  the  wheat 
crop.  This  crop,  which  in  the  spring  gave  every  promise  of  being  fairly  up  to 
normal,  was  found  upon  reaping  not  to  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  average.  The 
consequence  is  that  half  the  flour  mills  in  Shanghai  are  closed  down  for  want  of 
wheat  to  grind,  and  large  quantities  of  both  wheat,  and  flour  have  had  to  be 
imported  to  supply  the  demand.  The  condition  of  business  in  the  foreign  com« 
mercial  community  tells  the  same  tale,  and  has  seldom  in  any  year  been  so  bad. 
Manchester  piece-goods  experienced  a  particularly  bad  year,  and  heavy  stocks  of 
cotton  cloth  left  over  from  the  boom  times  are  still  on  hand.  The  smaller  and 
more  recently  established  United  States  firms  found  conditions  very  difficult 
and  a  number  of  them  were  obUged  to  withdraw  from  the  market;  in  fact,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  many  United  States  firms  which  established 
themselves  in  China  at  the  close  of  the  war  have  one  by  one  disappeared.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Chinese  products  which  v/ere  previously 
exported  to  the  United  States  have  been  shut  out  by  the  operations  of  the  new 
tariff,  and  such  business  is  now  at  a  standstill..  This  applies  to  beans  and  bean 
oil,  cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed  oil,  peanuts,  egg  and  egg  products  and  similar 
commodities. 

China's  Customs  Returns,  1922 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions  narrated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  revenue  for  the  year  showed  an  increase 
of  Hk.  tls.  4,100,000  over  the  record  year  of  1921.  Total  collections  for  1922 
were  Hk.  tls.  58,600,000 — at  a  rate  of  3s.  9d.  to  the  tael,  representing  a  sterhng 
value  of  £10,897,500.  On  account  of  the  lower  exchange  rate,  this  only  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  £215,235  sterling  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 
All  the  large  ports  record  an  increase  in  Customs  revenue  which  also  represents 
an  increase  in  trade.  These  increases  are:  Shanghai,  Hk.  tls.  1,720,000;  Hankow, 
Hk.  tls.  658,000;  Tientsin,  Hk.  tls.  227,000;  Swatow,  Hk.  tls.  8,000;  Canton, 
Hk.  tls.  147,000;  and  in  the  Manchurian  ports:  Dairen,  Hk.  tls.  586,000;  Harbin, 
Hk.  tls.  522,000;  Antung,  Hk.  tls.  242,000. 

Tariff  Revision 

The  revised  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Tariff  recently  adopted  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Powers  will  come  into  force  on  January  17  of  this  year.  The  work 
of  revising  the  Chinese  Import  Customs  Tariff,  which  was  commenced  in  April, 
1922,  came  to  an  end  on  September  25.  This  is  the  second  revision  w^hich  has 
been  made  within  the  past  four  years.   Under  the  latest  revision,  the  valuation 
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of  a  large  number  of  commodities  has  been  increased  in  order  that  China  may- 
receive  a  full  5  per  cent  duty  upon  the  present  day  value  of  imported  goods. 
All  goods  shipped  after  January  17,  1923,  must  pay  duty  upon  the  new  valua- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  new  revision,  it  is  estimated  that  China  will  receive 
an  increased  Customs  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about  Hk.  tls.  11,000,000, 
approximately  $8,250,000  Canadian  currency.  This  recent  revision  of  values  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  proposed  surtax  of  an  additional  2^  per  cent  on  China's 
present  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  agreed  to  by  the  Washington  Conference, 
contingent  upon  the  abolition  of  the  internal  transit  tax  now  in  force,  known  as 
Liken. 

United  States  Activity  in  China 

The  passage  of  the  United  States  China  Trade  Act  has  aroused  consider- 
able interest  in  China.  The  object  of  the  act  is  to  give  relief  to  United  States 
firms  and  corporations  trading  or  otherwise  doing  business  in  China,  in  the  way 
of  exempting  such  concerns  from  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  income  of 
the  business  in  question.  The  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  firms  in  China 
proper,  in  Thibet,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  and  any  territory  leased  by  China 
to  any  foreign  Government,  the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Hong,  and  the 
province  of  Macao.  Without  doubt  United  States  firms  have  been  seriously 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  past  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  income  tax  upon 
their  businesses  when  compared  with  the  nationals  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Japan,  who  have  not  been  called  upon  by  their  respective  governments 
to  pay  such  taxes.  This  has  no  doubt  hampered  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
United  States  business  men,  and  prevented  the  investment  of  capital  in  local 
industries  and  Chinese  corporations. 

As  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  China  Trade  Act,  a  certain  American 
well  known  in  China  has  recently  returned  from  the  United  States  with  the 
intention  of  making  large  investments  in  Chinese  industrial  enterprises,  and 
founding  others.  These  include  spinning  and  weaving,  and  printing  cotton  cloth, 
the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  addition  a  film  enter- 
prise representing  an  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Flour  Market 

The  promise  of  a  fair  average  crop  of  wheat  which  was  held  m  the  spring 
of  last  year  was  dispelled  when  the  crop  came  to  be  gathered  in.  By  August  it 
was  apparent  that  the  wheat  supply  would  be  short,  although  the  mills  at 
Shanghai  were  engaged  in  exporting  flour  to  South  China  ports  in  large  quan- 
tity. In  the  latter  month  (August)  10,000  tons  of  American  flour  were  imported, 
in  profitable  competition  with  the  rising  prices  of  China  flour.  This  has  been 
followed  by  further  and  increased  importations  every  month  to  date.  Up  to 
the  early  autumn,  Chinese  flour-mill  owners  refrained  from  importing  American 
wheat,  hoping  that  the  needed  supplies  from  China  could  actually  be  obtained. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  very  little 
wheat  in  the  country.  On  account  of  a  brisk  demand  for  wheat  by  the  local 
mills  at  Harbin  and  difficulties  of  transportation,  Manchurian  wheat  was  not 
available,  neither  could  Australian  wheat  be  obtained  at  profitable  prices.  Con- 
sequently the  only  sources  open  were  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
former  took  full  advantage  of  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  about  60,000 
tons  of  wheat  have  been  brought  into  China  this  year  and  very  large  quantities 
of  flour.  For  certain  reasons,  only  relatively  small  quantities  of  Canadian 
wheat  have  reached  this  market,  although  considerable  consignments  of  Cana- 
dian flour  have  been  imported  both  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.    There  are 
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two  ivasons  why  Canadian  Hour  anil  wheat  fail  to  obtain  a  hirge  market  in 
China.  In  respect  to  Hour,  China  ikMuanils  a  h)w  p;radc  of  which  only  a  limited 
quantity  is  produced  in  Canada,  and  foreign  dealers  here  will  not  make  any 
attempt  to  induce  their  Chinese  customers  to  purchase  a  higher  grade,  even  at 
a  very  slij!;iit  increase  in  cost,  as  long  as  a  low-grade  flour  can  be  obtained  from 
any  source.  In  respect  to  wheat,  this  office  has  had  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing firm  quotations  for  this  market,  and  feels  the  need  of  some  central  selling 
agency  or  grain  board  at  Vancouver  to  whom  it  can  apply  for  quotations. 
Cabling  is  expensive,  and  the  rejilies  to  the  different  inquiries  which  have  been 
sent  have  not  in  any  case  been  such  that  business  has  resulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  United  States  has  been  shipping  wHieat  from  Seattle  and  Portland  to 
this  market  all  the  season. 

First  Elevator  in  China 

ii  i:^  reported  from  Dairen  that  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  propose 
to  erect  an  elevator  at  that  port  during  the  coming  year,  at  an  estimated  cost 
yen  4.000,000  ($2,000,000  Canadian  currency),  and  wdth  a  capacity  of 
100,000  tons.  It  will  be  used  chiefly  for  the  handling  of  beans,  but  wheat  and 
other  grains  can  be  received  and  shipped.  At  present  all  grains,  as  well  as 
beans,  are  received  at  Dairen  in  sacks.  The  establishment  of  an  elevator  will 
do  away  with  this  costly  method  of  handling  seeds,  for  everything  can  then  be 
handled  ir  bulk.  This  new  enterprise  may  be  the  means  of  making  Dairen  the 
great  grain  market  of  the  Far  East,  as  it  is  for  beans. 

Business  Activity  in  Shanghai 

Returning  to  Shanghai  after  an  absence  of  five  months,  the  writer  was 
impressed  by  the  great  activity  of  this  port,  which  is  shown  the  moment  one 
enters  the  river,  for  not  only  is  this  activity  apparent  in  the  harbour,  where 
numerous  ocean-going  ships  from  every  part  of  the  world  are  anchored,  but  in 
the  multitude  of  native  craft  engaged  in  transporting  commodities  of  every 
description  in  and  out  of  the  port.  Shanghai  itself  is  apparently  busier  than 
ever,  and  building  operations  are  as  great  or  even  greater  than  in  the  most 
prosperous  days  of  the  port.  Although  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  admittedly  bad,  this  condition  is  not  reflected  in  Shanghai — the  day  and 
night  life  appears  to  be  marked  by  great  ostentation  and  extravagance. 
Shanghai  is  without  doubt  rapidly  becoming  a  great  port,  not  only  in  regard 
to  shipping,  but  as  an  industrial  centre,  whole  districts  being  given  over  to 
manufacturing  concerns  of  many  descriptions.  Competition  in  saleable  com- 
modities is  also  very  keen,  so  much  so  that  it  would  appear  that  all  the  export- 
ing countries  in  the  world  are  looking  to  China  as  a  market  for  their  products. 
Thus  we  find  woollen  and  other  textiles  from  Poland,  glass  and  hardware  from 
Belgium,  enamelled-^ware  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  numerous  commodities 
from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Canadian  Government  salesroom,  which  will  be  opened  in  about 
a  fortnight,  wdll  demonstrate  that  Canada  is  also  in  this  market  to  sell  goods, 
and  with  the  attractive  lot  of  samples  which  will  be  shown,  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  can  be  safely  taken  for  granted. 
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EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 
Motor  Exhibition  to  be  Held  at  Melbourne 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  15,  1923.— Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
holding  at  Melbourne  of  an  exhibition  of  motor  cars,  commercial  vehicles,  motor 
cycles,  accessories  and  all  adjuncts  of  motoring.  The  date  is  fixed  from  July  5 
to  14  next. 

In  addition  to  post-war  models  of  the  leading  cars  and  motor  cycles,  special 
exhibits  will  also  be  displayed  of  the  accessories  and  patent  equipment  which 
have  been  put  on  the  market  in  recent  years.  There  will  also  be  a  display  of 
motoring  clothing  by  leading  manufacturers  and  importers. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  last  motor  exhibition  was  held  in  Melbourne,  and 
it  is  therefore  anticipated  that  the  forthcoming  show  will  not  only  be  of  great 
interest  to  importers  and  those  engaged  in  the  industry  but  to  the  general  public 
as  well. 

Exhibition  of  Wheat,    Agricultural  Machinery,   etc.,  at  Buenos  Aires 

The  Consul  General  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Ottawa,  writes  under  date 
February  13,  1923,  that  an  exhibition  of  home-grown  wheat  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  from  May  5  to  13, 1923, 
inclusive.  Specimens  of  seed  wheat,  threshing  machines,  milling  machinery, 
bread-making  machines,  seeders  and  graders  will  also  be  exhibited.  Literature 
relative  to  wheat-growing  and  its  developments,  as  well  as  instructive  pictures,- 
etc.,  will  also  be  shovv^n.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  under  whose  auspices 
the  exhibition  is  being  held,  desire  that  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  seed  merchants  in  Canada  should  take  the  opportunity  of  participating. 
The  exhibits  will  enter  Argentina  free  of  duty  and  show  space  will  also  be  pro- 
vided free.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  have  not  agents  in 
Argentina  may  consign  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Buenos  Aires. 

Full  information  regarding  this  exhibition  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Consul  General  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  459  MacLaren  street,  Ottawa. 

Sixth  International  Exhibition  of   Rubber  at  Brussels 

The  Sixth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber,  Other  Tropical  Products  and 
Allied  Industries  will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  April,  1924.  This  exhibition,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Hall  du  Cinquantenaire,  is  under  the  patronage  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Applications  for  space  and  all  communications  and  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  H.  Greville  Montgomery,  Organizing  Director,  or  Miss  Edith  A. 
Browne,  F.R.G.S.,  Overseas  Delegate,  Exhibition  Offices,  43  Essex  St.,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  2. 

Prague  International  Fair 

The  Prague  International  Fair  is  to  be  held  March  11  to  18,  and  again 
September  2  to  9,  inclusive,  of  this  year.  The  Prague  Fair  provides  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  for  meeting  foreign  buyers,  and  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  all 
Czechoslovak  commercial  enterprises. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  represents  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  industry  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  produces 
under  normal  conditions  four  times  more  than  its  population  of  13,500,000  con- 
sumes. 

Full  information  with  respect  to  the  fair  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Consulate,  209  Drummond  Street,  Montreal. 
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TARIFF    CHANGES    AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Cii8toiii8  Duly  on  Condensed  Milk  in  British  Guiana 

Referring  to  the  rej)ort  on  the  customs  duty  on  condensed  milk  in  British 
(aiiunn  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  992 
(February  3.  1922,  pages  189-90),  Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Barbados,  writes  under  date  February  7,  1923,  that  the  customs 
duties  ordinance  recently  passed  on  condensed  milk  is  now  under  reconsidera- 
tion, and  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  expression  10  per  cent  wherever  such 
expression  occurs  to  7  per  cent.  This  will  therefore  admit  certain  brands  of 
milk  wliich,  though  of  first-rate  quality,  may  not  have  obtained  the  10  per  cent 
required  by  the  former  act. 

Unite<l  Stales  Countervailing  Duties:    Logs  from  British  Columbia 

]Mr.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Department  of 
Ex-ternal  Affairs  of  Canada,  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  notice  sent  under  date 
of  February  2  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to  collectors  of 
customs  instructing  collectors  to  assess  under  paragraph  401  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1922  on  certain  logs  cut  from  Crown  or  private  lands  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  that  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  timber  tax.  The 
notice  is  as  follows: — 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the 
"  Forest  Act  "  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  (consolidated  for  convenience  only  May 
6.  1921),  section  58,  subsection  2,  of  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"  (a)  There  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
a  tax  upon  all  timber  cut  within  the  province,  save  and  except  that  upon  which  a 
royalty  is  reserved  by  this  section  or  any  amendment  thereof,  or  that  upon  which 
any  royalty  or  tax  is  payable  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which 
tax  shall  be  as  follows: — 

"Two  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  on  No.  1  grade;  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  on  No.  2  grade;  and  one  dollar  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  on  No.  3  grade:  Provided  that  a  rebate  of  all  the 
tax  over  and  above  one  per  cent  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  shall  be  allowed 
when  the  timber  upon  which  it  is  due  or  payable  is  manufactured  or  used  in  the 
province.    1914,  c.  32,  s.  15." 

The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  provision  of  the  statutes  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  constitutes  a  restriction  on  exportation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
proviso  of  paragraph  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  Collectors  are,  therefore,  hereb}' 
instructed  to  assess  duty  under  that  paragraph  upon  all  logs  of  the  varieties  specified  therein 
that  are  subject  to  the  timber  tax,  provided  for  in  the  statute  quoted  herein,  whether  the 
logs  are  cut  from  Crown  or  private  lands. 

Collectors  shall  require  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  shall  satisfy  them  whether 
logs  from  British  Columbia  are  subject  to  the  timber  tax  in  question,  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Department  instructions  any  case  in  which  they  may  be  in  doubt. 

(Sgd.     Edward  Clifford, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

For  paragraph  401  of  the  United  States  tariff  quoted  above,  see  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  992  (February  3,  1923). 

Amendment  to  Montserrat  Tariff  Collection  Ordinance,  1893 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  February  1,  1923. — By  Ordinance  No.  16  of  1922 — which  went 
into  effect  on  September  11  last — entitled  the  Tariff  Collection  Ordinance,  1893, 
Amendment  Ordinance,  1922,  the  method  of  ascertaining  and  assessing  the  ad 
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valorem  duties  in  Montserrat,  as  set  out  in  section  14  of  the  principal  ordin- 
ance, is  repealed.  The  new  ordinance  only  makes  provision  for  tlie  substitu- 
tion of  section  14  and  deals  inter  alia  with  the  method  to  be  adopted  when  no 
invoice  is  produced. 

Section  3  of  the  amending  ordinance  declares  that  no  discounts  or  deduc- 
tions from  the  value  of  any  goods  chargeable  with  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be 
allowed  unless  such  discounts  or  deductions  be  clearly  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Treasurer  on  the  original  invoice,  or  unless  the  same  be  verified  by 
the  signature  of  the  manufacturer  or  person  from  whom  the  goods  set  forth  in 
the  invoice  were  purchased  and  by  whom  such  discount  or  deduction  has  been 
actually  allowed. 

Sections  6  and  7  stipulate  that  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  amount  of 
ad  valorem  duty  payable  on  any  goods,  the  price  or  value  thereof  shall  be  con- 
verted into  Montserrat  currency  at  the  market  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  on 
which  duty  is  paid,  or  on  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  importing  ship,  and 
that  such  exchange  shall  be  determined  either  by  the  daily  statement  of  rates 
of  exchange  appearing  in  the  public  telegrams,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  latest  rates 
of  exchange  received  by  the  banks  carrying  on  business  in  the  Presidency  and 
so  used  by  them  as  the  market  rates  of  exchange  on  the  day  on  which  the  duty 
is  assessed. 

Representative  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  in  New  York 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States, 
advises  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Stevenson,  the  newly-appointed  official  representative  of 
the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  has  arrived  in  New  York  and  estab- 
lished an  office  at  44  Whitehall  street. 

Official  Customs  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are  now  located  in  New  York  and  all  have  their 
offices  in  the  same  building. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


Mails  for 

Great  Britain  and  countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


steamer 


Sailing  from 


^President  Harding  New  York. 


France  

Bermuda,  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela. 

Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana..  .. 

China  and  Japan  


-Minnedosa  St.  John.. 

tPmis  New  York. 

Montcalm  St.  John.. 

\George  Washington  New  York. 

^France   " 

\  Manchuria   " 

Montrose   ..St.  John.. 

*Antonia  Halifax..  . 


Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Australia  only  


Caraquet   "   

*Canadian  Harvester   "   

President  McKinley  Victoria  

Empress  of  Canada  Vancouver..  ., 

Manila  Maru  Victoria  

President  Jackson   "   

t Tahiti  San  Francisco. 

tVentura   "  " 


Date 
Mar.  3 


Note. — The  Minnedosa  will  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

t  Letter  mail  only.        *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

X  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.       -  Papers,  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  20,  1923 

The  Fi)reit2;n  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  20,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  13  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


J  CD.  lo, 

Feb.  20, 

Parity 

1923 

1. 00 

$4.86 

$4.7337 

$4.7846 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0619 

.0619 

Itnlv   

 Lire 

1. 

.193 

.0486 

.0491 

Holland  

1. 

.402 

.3998 

.4030 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0548 

.0547 

1. 

.193 

.1586 

.1595 

 Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.0455 

.0456 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.1900 

.1919 

 Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.000038 

.000044 

 Dr. 

1. 

.103 

.0126 

.0119 

1. 

.268 

.1895 

.1887 

 Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2687 

.2704 

 Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.1915 

.1960 

1- 

.498 

.4903 

.4907 

2s. 

.3298 

.3220 

 $ 

$1.00 

1.0100 

1.0153 

 $ 

.498 

.4978 

.5002 

.424 

.3753 

.3778 

Brazil  

 Mil. 

.324 

.1162 

.1164 

.198 

4.86 

4.7501 

4.7815 

 $ 

 $ 

Trinidad  

 1 

 $ 

 $ 

.9812-. 9837 

.9883 -.9909 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 S 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

 $ 

Shanghai,  China  ..  .. 

.708 

.7392 

.7328 

.402 

.3879 

.3943 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 

.567 

.5585 

.5604 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies 
and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

S.M.  157.  May   1,  1923.  Mangahao  Power  Scheme,  Section  70:  Two  oil  filters  complete  with  oven, 

etc.,  as  specified;  capacity  25-40  galls,  per  min.  One  portable  oil 
filter  complete  with  oven,  etc.,  as  specified;  capacity  7-12  galls,  per 
min.  Two  oil-testing  transformers  complete,  as  specified;  230/30,000 
volts.  One  portable  oil-testing  transformer  complete,  as  specified; 
230/25.000  volts.  20,000  sheets  filter  paper  for  the  large  filter.  10,000 
sheets  filter  paper  for  the  small  filter. 

S.M.  158.  May  29,  1923.  Mangahao  Power  Scheme,  Section  74 :  Two  petrol  engines  and  generators 

and  accessories.  Six  single-phase  transformers,  in  accordance  with 
specification. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OP  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufactttrers' 
Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1297.  Grain. — An  old  established  Hamburg  firm  of  grain  importers  are  open  to  form  a 
connection  with  a  Canadian  exporting  firm. 

1298.  Grain. — A  large  Hamburg  firm  of  grain  importers  without  any  present  connections 
in  Canada  are  willing  to  form  connections  with  a  leading  Canadian  firm  of  grain  exporters. 

1299.  Maize. — The  Hamburg  representatives  of  a  German  association  of  agricultural 
societies  are  anxious  to  form  a  connection  with  any  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  offer 
maize  for  shipment  to  Germany. 

1354.  Oilmeal. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Barbados  desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian 
connection  for  oilmeal.  Prices  must  be  competitive,  when  a  large  business  can  be  done. 
Good  references  can  be  supplied. 

1355.  Beeswax  and  Cereals. — A  commission  agent  of  Antwerp  desires  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  beeswax  and  cereals  of  all  kinds. 

1356.  Canadian  Cheese. — An  importer  in  Osaka  has  inquiries  from  some  of  his  clients 
for  Canadian  cheese  put  up  in  tins  of  one  pound  and  smaller,  and  desires  to  hear  from  firms 
in  a  position  to  supply. 

1300.  Maple  Syrup. — A  large  foreign  wholesaler  located  in  Yokohama  desires  to  receive 
a  sample  and  prices  of  Canadian  pure  maple  syrup  put  up  in  suitable  containers  of  one 
pound  and  larger  for  household  use. 

1301.  Wheat. — An  old-established  house  in  Tokyo  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  with  a  view  to  representing  some  good  reliable  Canadian  firm  in  Japan. 

Miscellaneous 

1302.  Carbon  Black. — A  British  firm  in  Shanghai  would  like  to  receive  prices,  methods 
of  shipment,  packing,  etc.,  for  carbon  black. 

1303.  Three-ply  Tea  and  Rubber  Chests  and  Box  Shooks. — A  Colombo  merchant 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  3-ply  for  tea  and  rubber  chests. 
Specifications  and  prices  should  be  given  in  original  letter. 

1304.  Dowels,  Clothes  Pegs  and  Woodenware. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in 
London  wish  to  secure  the  United  Kingdom  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dowels, 
clothes  pegs  and  similar  goods. 

1305.  Food  Products;  Electrical  Material,  Iron,  etc. — A  firm  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  desire 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of:  malt,  fresh  fruits  (cold  storage),  preserved 
fruit  in  tins,  preserved  fish,  flour;  rosin;  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  bichromate  of  potash,  Glauber 
salts,  Epsom  salts;  barbwire,  tinplate  nail  wire,  corrugated  and  smooth;  galvanized  iron 
sheets,  black  iron  sheets;  electrical  material. 

1306.  Aluminum  Household  Utensu.s. — A  Japanese  commission  house  would  be  glad 
to  have  catalogues  and  prices  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  aluminium  household  utensils. 

1307.  Household  Tools. — A  Japanese  import  house  in  Osaka  is  interested  in  any  kind 
of  handy  tools  for  household  use  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  manufacturer  inter- 
ested. 

1308.  Surgeons'  and  Household  Rubber  Gloves. — A  foreign  import  house  located  in 
Tokyo  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sur- 
geons' and  household  gloves. 

1309.  Hot-water  Bottles. — A  large  foreign  drug  concern,  with  branches  in  various  cities 
of  Japan,  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian-made  seamless  rubber  hot- 
water  bottles. 

1310.  Fishing  Hooks. — A  Japanese  firm  desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian fishing  hooks. 

1311.  Asbestos. — A  Japanese  concern  largely  experienced  in  the  sale  of  asbestos  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  asbestos  mines,  with  samples  and  prices  both  of  crude  and 
fibre  of  varius  grades. 
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1312.  Cktok  Ashkstos. — A  .lai)anesc'  iniportor  in  Ot^aka  desires  to  receive  samples  of 
crude  asbestos,  ia  uncarded,  curdeil  and  tiround  form.     Prices   and   full   particulars  are 

K>13.  Ashkstos  Y.vkn. — A  Canadian  manufacturer  of  asbestos  would  do  well  to  send 
samples  of  their  i)roduct  to  a  ,Tapani\<:e  imjiorter  who  is  particularly  interested  in  asbestos 
yam  Mt:  inch  and  ^t-.-i  inch  in  thickness. 

1314.  Ashkstos  Mu  ihoaivD. — A  lirm  in  Osaka  desire  to  receive  weights,  samples  and 
prices  of  Canadian  asbestos  millboard.  ^SixH-ilications  are  as  follows:  40  inches  by  40  inches 
square.  Ho  i»ch,  4  inch  and  i  inch  in  thickness. 

1315.  BmsTOL  Bo.MiDS. — A  commission  house  in  Kobe  desires  t.o  hear  from  Canadian 
mills  in  a  j^osition  to  export  Bristol  boards  to  Japan.  Samples  and  prices  are  requested 
immediately. 

1310.  NKWsruiNT. — A  .lapanese  import  and  export  house  is  anxious  to  receive  samples 
of  Canadian  newsprint.  Can  sell  larjic  quantities  in  Japan  if  prices  are  competitive.  Weights 
do  not  matter  so  nuich  if  mills  can  cut  rolls  43-inch  wide  and  approximately  16,000  feet  long. 

1317.  NK.wsriuNT. — A  firm  in  Kobe,  specializing  in  the  import  of  paper  of  all  kinds, 
ilesire  to  receive  samj^les  and  prices  of  Canadian  newsprint  with  information  as  to  what 
quantity  could  be  supplied  monthly.  Size  required:  43  inches  wide  in  rolls  of  about  16,000 
feet. 

131S.  Kh.vft  Wn.\ppiNG  Paper. — A  firm  in  Tokyo  doing  business  in  paper  for  many  years 
past  desires  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  wrapping  papers  with  a  view  to 
representing  such  a  mill  in  Japan.  Tonnage  availaV3le  and  other  particulars  of  interest  to 
such  an  importer  shoukl  be  fully  supplied.  This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  paper 
in  Japan  and  would  make  a  good  representative  for  a  Canadian  mill. 

1319.  P.xcKiNG  P.\PER. — A  Japanese  import  house  is  very  anxious  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  of  packing  and  wrapping  papers. 

1320.  Writing  Papers  and  Bonds. — Canadian  mills  manufacturing  writing  papers  of 
medium  quality  should  send  samples  and  prices  to  a  firm  in  Japan  specializing  in  the  import 
of  this  product. 

1321.  Sulphite  Papers. — A  well-established  Japanese  paper  house  desires  to  import  sul- 
phite paper  from  Canada,  and  would  like  to  receive  samples,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

1322.  Kerosene  Oil  Stoves. — A  Japanese  commission  house  desires  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  of  kerosene  oil  stoves  of  all  kinds,  both  cooking  and  heating. 

1323.  Ice  Cream  Freezers. — An  import  firm  located  in  Tokj'o,  interested  largely  in  the 
sale  of  household  and  cooking  utensils  of  various  kinds,  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  of  Canadian  ice  cream  freezers. 

1324.  Wood-pulp  and  Metals. — A  firm  in  Milan  desires  to  import  wood-pulp  and  metals 
from  Canada. 

1325.  Wood-pulp. — A  Milan  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wood- 
pulp. 

1326.  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Venice  is  anxious  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  wood-pulp. 

1327.  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Italy  wishes  to  receive  communications  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  wood-pulp. 

1328.  Wood-pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery. — A  Genoa  firm  is  desirous  of  securing 
the  representation  for  Italy  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  paper  mill  machinery  and  of 
wood-pulp. 

1329.  Lumber  for  CoNwStruction  Purposes. — An  Italian  firm  would  be  glad  to  consider 
offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber. 

1330.  Lumber  for  Construction  Purposes. — A  concern  in  Milan  carrying  on  business 
in  lumber  would  be  glad  to  do  business  with  Canada. 

1331.  Lumber,  Pitch  Pine  and  Hardwoods. — An  Italian  concern  desires  to  import  from 
Canada. 

1332.  Lumber  and  China-clay  are  requested  by  an  Italian  firm  wishing  to  open  up 
busine.ss  with  Canada. 

1333.  Lumber. — A  Genoa  firm  would  be  willing  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
lumber  for  construction  purposes. 

1334.  Lumber  and  Metal  Plates  are  requested  l^y  a  Turin  firm  anxious  to  deal  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

1335.  Lumber. — A  Milan  firm  desires  to  import  lumber  from  Canada. 

1336.  Lumber. — An  important  firm  in  Milan  denling  in  lumber  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  willing  to  open  up  business  connections  with  Italy. 

1337.  Lumber  for  Construction  Purposes. — A  firm,  m  Catania,  Sicily,  wishes  to  import 
lumber  for  construction  purposes  from  Canada. 

1338.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Italy  inquires  for  Canadian  lumber  for  furniture  making. 

1339.  Pitch  Pine  and  Hard  Woods  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  Naples. 

1340.  Pitch  Pine  and  Hard  Woods. — A  firm  in  Florence  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms. 

1341.  Bicycle  Accessories. — An  important  firm  in  Milan  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  bicycle  accessories. 
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1342.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Accessories,  Steel  Tubes  and  Cast-iron  Tubes. — A 
Milan  firm  is  willing  to  hear  from  Canadian  houses. 

1343.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Accessories. — A  firm  in  Milan  desires  communications 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

1344.  Automobile,  Motor  Cycle  and  Bicycle  Accessories  are  requested  by  a  reliable 
firm  in  Milan. 

1345.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  firm  in  Palermo  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  automobile  accessories. 

1346.  Automobile  and  Motor  Cycle  Accessories  and  Spare  Parts. — A  firm  in  Milan 
wishes  to  import  the  above  articles  from  Canada. 

1347.  Automobile,  Motor  Cycle  and  Bicycle  Accessories. — A  Turin  firm  would  like  to 
purchase  the  foregoing  from  Canada. 

1348.  Motor  Cycles,  Bicycles  and  Accessories. — A  Florence  firm  is  anxious  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Candian  houses. 

1349.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  concern  in  Milan  would  like  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  agricultural  machinery. 

1350.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  Milan  company  would  be  glad  to  consider  offers 
from  Canadian  houses  dealing  in  agricultural  machinery. 

1351.  Agricultural  Machinery,  Sanitary  Appar.\tus,  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Apparatus,  and  Lubricating  Oils  are  requested  by  an  Italian  company. 

1352.  Dairy  Machinery. — An  old-established  firm  in  Milan  would  like  to  import  dairy 
machinery  from  Canada. 

1353.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wishes  to  import  boots  and  shoes  from 
Canada. 

PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Ausonia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  26; 
Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
March  23. 

To  Glasgow  and  Londonderry. — Saturnia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  25. 
To  Plymouth,   Cherbourg,  and  London.— Antonia,   Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  9. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  March  2,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  (British  Guiana). — Canadian  Harvester,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  10. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — Anda- 
lusia, Pickford  &  Black,  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belizf 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  1. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From   St.  John 

To  London. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  3;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  March  5;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  7;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  14;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  March  20, 

To  London  (via  Halifax). — Ariano,  Furncss  Line,  Feb.  25;  Comino,  Furness  Line, 
March  20. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  March  3; 
Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  March  17. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb. 
28;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  1;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  9;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Mont- 
clare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Cabotia,  Cimard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28;  Marburn,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 
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To  Hill  (via  Halifax). — Aiiano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  25;  Comino,  Furness  Line, 
March  20. 

To  Southampton. — Minncdosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  3;  Melita, 
ranailinn  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Bklfast,  Londdndkhuy  and  Cohk. — Mehnore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  A;  Ramore 
Head.  Hiad  Line.  March  la. 

To  DiHLiN.  LoNnoNDKKKY  AND  CouK. — Mchnorc  Head,  Head  Line,  March  4;  Lord 
.\ntriin,  Hcatl  Line,  Marcli  11. 

To  AvoNMOi'Tii. — Cabotia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donahlson  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Antwkhp. — Minncdosa,  (^anadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  3;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  SteamsJiips.  Ltd.,  March  17;  Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  22. 

To  RoTTF.KDAM. — Tlocrda,  I.e.  Transpoits,  Ltd.,  March  5;  Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line, 
March  IS;  Lord  Duficrin,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Bkkmi  d.v.  Baiujados,  Thinid.vd  and  Demeuara. — Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
sliips.  Ltd..  March  20. 

To  Hamiu  kg.— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Rathlin  Head, 
Head  Line.  March  IS. 

To  Havue  and  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Feb.  25;  Essex 
County.  I.e.  Tran.^ports,  Ltd.,  March  11;  Welland  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  BoRDF..\ux  and  DuNKunv. — Grey  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Erroll,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  26: 
Trodinnick,  New  Zeahmd  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  21. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Mexico,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  S.vntos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Harmodius,  Houston  Line, 
March  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
Ru.-?sia.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  10. 

To  Taku  Bar,  Shanghai,  Singapore. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  25. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  March  6. 

To  D.\iren  (Manchuria). — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  29;  Africa  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  20. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
March  15. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  March  20. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen. — Siam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  late  Feb- 
ruary. 

To  Manchester.— Craster  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  March  14. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kai.sha,  Feb.  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  McKinley 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  March  3;  President  Jackson,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  March  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  .London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
exoort  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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CafiaJian  Ttade  Conitnissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  poit  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrace  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Rooonquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  R.vss.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Blenkney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads.  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate -General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street.  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable  Address. 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway..  Cable  Addrest,  8ontum$. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 
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CANADIAN  FIRMS   INATTENTIVE   TO  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  constant  source  of  complaint,  not  only  from  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners but  from  other  sources  as  well,  is  the  laxity  shown  by  a  number  of  Cana- 
dian firms  in  replying  to  foreign  correspondence.  Not  infrequently  foreign 
importers  obtain  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  certain  products 
imported  by  them,  and  write  for  quotations  with  a  view,  if  such  be  favour- 
able, to  forming  connections.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  manufacturers 
addressed  are  not  in  export  trade  or  interested  in  it,  but  instead  of  replying  to 
that  effect,  they  simply  ignore  the  communication.  The  consequence  of  such 
treatment  is  that  foreign  importers  become  resentful,  and  the  impression  is 
formed  in  their  minds  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  neither  businesslike 
nor  courteous. 

While  instances  of  inattention,  carelessness  or  discourtesy  may  be  isolated, 
nevertheless  cumulatively  they  have  an  extremely  ill  effect,  and  this  cannot  but 
react  upon  Canadian  trade  in  general.  A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York,  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  the  following  excerpt  is  taken: — 

I  would  again  bring  to  your  attention  the  discouragement  which 
we  continue  to  meet  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Canadian  firms  to  reply 
to  communications  from  New  York  firms  referred  to  them  by  this  office. 
It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  in  some  cases  the  Canadian  firms 
communicated  with  are  either  not  interested  or  not  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  business.  This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  communications 
should  not  be  acknowledged,  as  a  courteous  acknowledgment  or  prompt 
attention  tends  to  build  up  that  basis  of  confidence  and  goodwill  v/hich 
is  so  essential  to  the  successful  development  of  export  business,  more 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  exporters  are  always  looking 
for  permanent  sources  of  supply.  I  have  endeavoured  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  the  matter  home  to  Canadian  firms,  but  I  have  noted  very  little 
improvement." 

Even  if  Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  interested  in  inquiries  from 
abroad,  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  courteously  acknowledge  each  letter  promptly 
upon  receipt,  and  it  is  submitted  that  this  is  a  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon 
them,  if  not"  in  their  own,  at  least  in  the  larger  interest  of  Canadian  trade. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  G.  R.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  THE  BAHAMAS 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is 
at  present  in  the  Bahamas,  and  will  be  there  until  March  15.  Canadian  firms 
who  desire  to  make  inquiries  respecting  business  possibilities  in  their  respective 
lines  in  these  islands  are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  Mr. 
Stevens,  care  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Bahamas,  British  West  Indies. 
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I  KADi:  CO^nilSSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

The  itinerary  arran«2;o(.l  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Efz;an,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Soutli  Afrira,  for  liis  business  tour  throu<i;hout  the  Dominion,  as  formerly 
aiuiounced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  was  interrupted  by  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  held  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  MrOill  University,  and  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales, 
McMitreal.    Tlic  re-arran<2;cd  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

C'.iu-lpli   March  9  and  10 

Kiti-haier  iitul  Waterloo   "  12  and  13 

GhU   "  14  aiul  15 

Chatham   "  16  and  17 

Windsor   "  19,  20  and  21 

London   "  22  and  23 

Stratford   "  24  and  26 

Owi-n  Soimd   "28 

Toronto   "  30  to  April  4 

Winnipeg   April  7,  9  and  10 

Bramlon   "  11 

Vancouver   "  15  to  21 

Pembroke   "  25  and  26 

Renfrew   "  28 

Ottawa   "  30  to  May  2 

Smith's  Falls   May  3 

Brorkville   "  4  and  5 

Montreal   "  6  to  10 

Three  Rivers   "  11 

The  dates  of  his  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  of  his  visit  to  Quebec 
City,  will  be  later  announced. 

Firms  in  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  above  table  who  desire  to  be 
brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Egan  or  to  interview  him  should  address  their  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  JANUARY,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  January,  1923,  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $68,085,845 
in  January,  1923,  as  against  $51,476,253  in  January,  1922,  and  $72,252,223 
in  Januarv,  1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  January,  1923, 
were  valued  at  $10,707,129,  as  against  $9,769,672  in  January,  1922,  and 
$11,215,762  in  January,  1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
January,  1923,  were  valued  at  $49,142,939,  as  against  $33,598,444  in  January, 

1922,  and  $51,823,917  in  January,  1921.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  January,  1923,  were  valued  at  $778,948,901,  as  against  $778,- 
702,513  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,305,593,895  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  January,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  January, 

1923,  was  $64,658,942,  as  against  $46,198,080  for  January,  1922,  and 
$80,912,816  for  January,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $21,722,492  in  January,  1923,  as  compared  with  $16,933,905  in 
January,  1922,  and  $28,886,656  in  January,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $30,270,860  during  January,  1923,  as  against  $21,134,715 
in  January,  1922,  and  $32,490,302  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1921.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
January,  1923,  was  $902,823,445,  as  against  $767,985,084  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,235,621,584  for  the  twelve  months  ending  January, 
1921.  The  month's  returns  show  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  $3,426,903; 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of 
$123,874,544. 
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STKADY   DEMAND   FOR   DOWELS   IN  ENGLAND 

Thadk  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

Loiulon.  Fobruary  9,  1923.  -It  will  be  known  to  renders  of  the  Commercial 
hitcUigcncc  Journal  that  manufactures  of  wood  of  various  kinds  figure  largely 
in  the  applications  which  are  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioners 
by  Britisii  firms. 

An  article  al)out  which  this  office  is  constant^  approached  is  the  so-called 
*'  ilowel  "  or  **  dowel  stick  "  which,  while  suitable  for  a  number  of  purposes,  is 
chiefly  used  by  manufacturers  of  furniture,  an  important  industry  in  the  British 
Isles.   Other  uses  are  in  connection  with  flooring  and  umbrella  sticks. 

Xei^otiations  between  British  buyers  and  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
<ir:iu;i!;ed  on  for  a  number  of  years,  but  while  occasional  shipments  have  been 
made,  the  quantities  involved  have  not  been  large,  because  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  found  difTiculty  in  competing  with  prices  at  which  dowels  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  other  sources,  and  moreover  because 
prices  obtainable  were  usually  less  attractive  than  in  Canada  itself. 

Supplies  have  consequently  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  United  States  and 
Scandinavia,  where  the  woodworking  industry  is  more  systematically  developed 
and  organized  than  in  the  Dominion.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  repeated 
that  the  trade  in  wooden  goods  generally  is  one  of  a  comparatively  small  profit 
upon  a  large  turnover,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  handled  by  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  is  advantageously  located  for  securing  cheap  wood,  power  and 
transportation,  and  also  has  sufficient  output  capacity  to  turn  out  large  quan- 
tities of  a  particular  article,  or  size  of  that  article,  at  the  rock-bottom  cost  of 
production. 

These  advantages  are  also  rendered  necessary  from  the  method  of  doing 
business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  importations  of  handles,  dowels,  and  all  kinds 
of  wooden  goods  being  mainly  conducted  by  merchant,  brokerage,  and  commis- 
sion firms,  through  whom  users  secure  supplies  in  preference  to  purchasing  direct 
from  abroad.  Such  firms  handle  very  large  quantities  and  expect  to  buy  at  com- 
mensurate prices.  Quotations  for  dowels  fluctuate  constantly,  and  moreover 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  qualities  of  the  particular  shipment.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  current  prices  being  paid  by  importers  for  two  of  the  leading  size.-? 
are  as  follows:  |  inch  by  36  inches,  42s.  per  1,000  c.i.f.  London;  ^  inch  by  36 
inches,  55s.  6d.  per  1,000  c.i.f.  London. 

Although  the  upset  caused  by  the  war  afforded  Canadian  manufacturers 
better  opportunities,  and  it  is  known  that  several  carloads  of  Canadian  dowels 
have  come  over  in  recent  years,  full  opportunity  has  not  so  far  been  taken  of 
the  opening  existing,  because,  while  complaints  have  been  made  about  careless 
grading,  the  quality  of  Canadian  birch  dowels  seems  to  be  well  regarded  by  the 
trade  in  this  country. 

As  in  tlie  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  inquiries  for  Cana- 
dian sources  of  supply  of  dowels,  this  office  has  been  making  special  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  locating  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export,  and  in  addition  has 
systematically  canvassed  the  requirements  of  London  importers  known  to  handle 
dowels.  While  a  good  many  firms  have  been  placed  in  touch  with  each  other, 
a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  London  importers  prepared  to  consider  offers 
from  Canada  is  being  forwarded  with  this  report,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Resulting  from  the  considerable  variety  of  purposes  for  which  dowels  are 
used,  a  large  number  of  different  sizes  are  in  demand,  but  the  call  is  chiefly 
for  a  few  standard  dimensions,  such  as  J  inch  by  36  inches,  J  by  36,  -^-g  by  30, 
and  J  by  36,  and  requirements  for  these  speedily  run  into  carload  lots. 
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Sizes  notified  to  us  by  London  importers  include:  \  inch  by  36  inches; 
A  by  36, 1  by  30,  f  by  36,  iV  by  30,  -J  by  36,  f  by  36,  j  by  30,  f  by  36,  J  by  36, 
%2  by  36.  Longer  sticks  (mainly  42  inches  and  48  inches)  are  sometimes 
needed.   Birch  is  almost  universally  in  demand. 

As  regards  packing,  dowels  are  usually  shipped  200  in  a  bundle  for  the 
sizes  up  to  i  inch,  after  which  they  are  packed  100  in  a  bundle,  tied  round  with 
strong  string  or  wire,  so  that  they  will  not  come  asunder  in  transit. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  sizes  notified  in  the  specification  should 
be  scrupulously  adhered  to;  otherwise,  rejections  will  ensue  with  correspond- 
ing claims.  It  is  also  necessary  that  all  dowels  be  round,  and  not  with  partially 
flat  surfaces  as  sometimes  received. 

Quotations  must  be  per  1,000  dowels  c.i.f.  London  or  other  United  Kingdom 
port,  although  a  few  of  the  importers  who  possess  established  United  States 
connections  are  alternatively  open  to  consider  offers  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian 
port  in  Canadian  currency. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PAPER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  February  7,  1923. — To  those  who  have  followed  closely  the 
disheartening  and  alarming  fortunes  of  the  paper  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1921  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1922,  the  present  comparatively 
prosperous  state  of  the  mills  and  merchants  is  as  surprising  as  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  those  who  are  associated  with  the  paper  industry  and  trade. 

Some  idea  of  the  depression  in  the  early  months  of  1922,  and  the  improve- 
ment that  set  in  about  August  of  the  same  year,  may  be  gathered  from  statis- 
tics relating  to  unemployment  in  the  industry  and  the  volume  of  exports.  It 
is  reported  that  61,000  hands  are  engaged  in  the  paper  mills.  From  January 
to  April,  between  6,000  and  7,000  employees  were  drawing  full  unemployment 
pay;  by  the  end  of  November  the  number  had  declined  to  4,391.  The  quantity 
of  all  grades  of  paper  (including  stationery,  etc.)  exported  during  the  month  of 
January  was  7,345  tons,  a  quantity  which  rose  to  13,332  tons  in  September, 
and  to  15,350  tons  in  November.  The  latter  figure  exceeded  that  of  any  single 
month  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  also  exceeded  the  monthly  average 
of  the  pre-war  year  1913. 

The  revival  of  trade  with  home  buyers  was  not  so  marked,  as  apparently 
the  domestic  consumers  passed  on  larger  orders  than  usual  to  mills  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  learned  from  conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  Manchester  paper 
manufacturers  and  merchants  that  competition  from  outside  sources  has  been 
very  keen,  and  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  at  the  present  time  in  many  grades  of 
paper.  It  was  expected  that  competition  from  Germany  might  be  serious,  but 
so  far  there  has  been  little  to  fear  in  that  direction.  In  pre-war  days,  imports 
of  wrappings  from  Germany  used  to  average  3,500  tons  a  month,  but  during 
1922  they  averaged  only  1,100  tons.  Printings  from  the  same  source  in  1913 
were  about  2,000  tons  a  month,  but  the  quantity  does  not  now  exceed  300  tons 
a  month.  Finland's  contribution  to  the  total  imports  of  printings  and  wrap- 
pings has  increased,  but  the  effect  of  this  competition  may  diminish  if  Russia 
should  purchase  on  an  appreciable  scale  in  the  present  year. 

Although  the  foregoing  revival  has  taken  place,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the 
imports  of  paper  have  also  increased  rapidly.  During  the  last  five  months  of 
1922,  the  monthly  average  of  imports  was  52,000  tons,  which  was  only  3,000 
tons  per  month  less  than  the  average  of  the  pre-war  year  1913. 
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IM  TOUTS   FROM  CANADA 

I'anada  may  justifiably  bo  pvoud  of  the  growth  of  her  exports  to  the  United 
Kiiimloin  c^f  various  kinds  of  paper  during  last  year.  There  are  no  detailed 
statistics  covering  the  imports  into  Manchester  or  into  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  iluring  1922,  but  those  relating  to  printing  and  wrapping  paper  show 
an  ailvance  from  5.203  cwt.  in  1921  to  189,981  cwt.  last  year.  This  was  a  much 
larger  percentage  increase  than  that  recorded  by  any  other  country.  Sweden's 
increase  was  less  than  1,000  cwt.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1913  were  slightly 
less  than  59,000  cwt. 

The  imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  paper  from  Canada  show  an  equally 
gratifying  increase.  From  17,584  cwt.  in  1921  they  rose  last  year  to  116,876 
cwt..  which  again  is  a  much  larger  percentage  increase  than  that  recorded  by 
anv  other  countrv.  The  quantity  brought  in  from  Canada  in  1913  was  only 
992  cwt. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1923 

The  general  impression  among  importers  is  that  Canadian  paper  manu- 
facturers may  expect  to  transact  satisfactory  business  in  the  Unitecl  Kingdom 
during  this  year.  It  is  understood  also  that  prices  are  likely  to  be  firm  for 
some  consitlerable  time.  A  report  is  to  hand  that  the  Americans  have  recently 
purchased  100.000  tons  of  wrappings  from  Scandinavia,  which  has  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  stocks  held  in  the  latter  country.  Nevertheless,  formidable  Scan- 
dinavian competition  is  anticipated. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  Canadian  kraft  so  highly  eulogized  by  consumers. 
The  only  defect  seems  to  be  the  inadequacy  of  supplies  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand. 

STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  February  2,  1923. — Undoubtedly  the  closing  days  of  January 
have  witnessed  a  decided  improvement  in  many  branches  of  industry.  The 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  consequent  upon  the  recent  action  of  France  in  the 
Ruhr  district  has  probably  tended  to  retard  an  improvement  in  trade  gener- 
ally, but  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  iron  and  steel  and  coal 
in(lustries  of  Great  Britain. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  revival  is  associated  with  the  wagon  (freight 
car)  industry.  Users  of  wagons  have  held  back  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope 
that  constructional  costs  would  fall,  but  the  sudden  activity  in  the  industries 
named  has  forced  the  construction  of  these  vehicles,  and  all  centres  engaged  in 
wagon-building  report  a  glut  of  orders. 

January  also  saw  a  distinct  change  for  the  better  in  the  Lancashire 
industry,  but  it  did  not  assume  the  nature  of  a  boom,  or  even  an  introduction 
to  it.  However,  the  millowners  and  the  merchants  are  in  a  more  cheerful 
mood  than  for  many  months  past.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  textiles 
will  steadily  advance  during  the  spring. 

For  some  months  past  the  spinning  mills  engaged  on  American  cotton  have 
been  running  only  four  days  a  week.  Yesterday  a  fresh  ballot  was  taken  which 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  obtain  the  four-fifths  majority  necessary  to  prolong 
the  curtailed  hours  of  production;  consequently  the  spinners  are  free  to  run 
on  full  time  if  they  so  desire. 

Engineering  Industries. — In  some  sections  of  this  territory  several  branches 
of  the  engineering  industries  report  more  activity  than  has  been  experienced  for 
some  time  past.  The  textile  machinists  are  still  busy,  and  are  likely  to  be 
throughout  the  spring. 
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The  well-known  flour-milling  engineers,  Henry  Simon  &  Co.,  Limited, 
will,  if  the  Manchester  City  Council  signify  approval,  erect  a  model  works  at 
Withington,  a  few  miles  from  the  centre  of  Manchester,  occupying  a  site  of 
12^  acres.  The  works  are  to  be  entirely  electrically  driven,  and  a  model  village 
is  to  be  built  for  the  work-people. 

Leather;  Boots  and  Shoes. — The  tanneries  of  the  district  do  not  report  an 
appreciable  improvement  oi  trade.  Apparently,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  to  purchase  freely  at  present 
prices.  The  latter  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  increase  the  demand  for 
footv/ear  by  manufacturing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  of  course  cheap 
leather  is  an  essential  to  the  lowering  of  production  charges. 

Northampton  reports  a  number  of  failures  among  firms  v/ho  haA^e  been 
unable  to  weather  the  storm  of  the  last  two  years. 

Produce. — Danish  bacon  has  this  week  fallen  by  4s.  per  cwt.,  present  prices 
ranging  from  106s.  to  110s.  American  bacon  is  in  poor  demand.  Canadian  is 
selling  at  84s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  It  is  expected  that  the  near  approach  of  Irish 
bacon  arrivals  will  bring  down  the  prices  of  competitive  lines,  Danish  in  par- 
ticular, as  the  killings  in  Denmark  are  reported  to  be  heavy. 

Butter  is  scarcer  than  usual,  due  to  weak  arrivals  from  New  Zealand  and 
the  purchase  of  Danish  makes  by  the  United  States.  Prices  are  approximately 
205s.  per  cwt.  for  Danish,  and  198s.  to  200s.  for  Swedish. 

Cheese  is  far  from  plentiful,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  dearer.  Coloured 
New  Zealand  is  commanding  132s.  and  white  139s.  per  cwt. 

Eggs  are  in  better  demand.  Current  prices  are:  Irish  selected,  23s.  to 
23s.  6d. ;  ordinary,  22s.  6d.;  Danish,  18  pounds,  25s.  to  26s.;  and  16  pounds, 
22s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d.;  Egyptian,  10s.  6d.  to  lis.;  Chinese,  14s.  6d.  to  17s. 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  January  23,  1923. — While  there  is  no  decided  change  to  report 
upon  financial  conditions  in  Australia  at  the  opening  of  1923,  yet  it  is  undoubted 
that  there  has  generally  been  a  decided  improvement  in  trade  conditions  and  in 
industrial  and  other  investments  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

In  1922  the  Australian  bond  market  witnessed  a  substantial  recovery 
exceeding  the  most  optimistic  expectations.  In  gold-mining  there  has  been  no 
improvement,  consequent  upon  adverse  economic  conditions  and  the  absence 
of  any  new  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal.  Industrial  preference  stocks  have 
advanced,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  21  representative  stocks  on  the 
Australian  market  showed  an  advance  of  12-|  per  cent  for  the  year,  thus  reflect- 
ing upon  the  lower  interest  rates  and  confidence  in  industrial  enterprises.  Bank 
shares  also  participated  in  the  advance  of  investment  stocks,  and  at  the  end 
of  1922  the  average  of  nine  leading  banks  approximated  14  per  cent  higher  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  (It  may  be  stated  that  Australian  bank  shares 
are  now  nearly  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  depreciation  of  money  purchasing  power,  this  places  them  in  approximately 
the  same  position  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  counter  attraction  in 
industrial  enterprises  may  prevent  any  marked  increase  in  bank  shares.) 

The  financial  feature  of  1922  was  the  advance  in  the  industrial  ordinary 
share  market,  for  which  a  comparison  is  made  on  21  leading  stocks  on  the 
Australian  market  which  appreciated  by  about  22  per  cent  in  this  year.  While 
the  country  has  not  progressed  at  the  same  ratio,  the  price  improvement  indi- 
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rates  rt'stoitHi  iDiilidriut^  in  inonotary  and  industrial  conditions.  How  far  this 
improvement  will  go,  or  will  be  maintained,  is  uncertain  in  a  comparatively 
new  country,  in  wliich  no  set  standards  of  stability  have  been  fixed. 

The  Premiers  of  two  Australian  States  are  now  en  route  to  London,  where 
the  conversion  of  early  due  loans  will  receive  their  attention,  and,  provided  the 
market  is  favourable,  they  may  be  disposed  to  accept  further  financial  assist- 
'Awvv  iov  inuni^ration  and  development  purposes. 

With  Feilcral  and  State  commitments  of  great  magnitude  to  adjust  at  a 
fomi)aratively  early  period,  it  should  not  be  surprising  if  the  money  market 
were  approached  for  assistance,  although  the  renewal  of  internal  war  loans 
approximating  huge  figures  is  not  likely  to  cause  anxiety.  In  the  meantime, 
the  re\-enue  receipts  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  have  expanded 
considerably,  but  concurrently  so  have  the  working  costs  of  railways  and  other 
public  enterprises. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS  AND  RETURNS 

Tlic  marked  expansion  in  the  number  and  output  of  Australian  woollen 
mills  continued  during  1922,  and  several  additional  plants  of  some  considerable 
magnitude  are  now  in  process  of  completion.  It  is  stated  that  some  mills  are 
already  experiencing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  manufactures  (despite  the 
hea\y  duties  upon  imported  woollens),  and  the  more  enterprising  companies 
are  taking  steps  to  exploit  export  trade. 

In  iron  and  steel  products  the  outlook  is  uncertain.  For  months  past  it  has 
been  anticipated  that  the  big  steel  plants  at  Newcastle  and  Lithgow,  N.S.W., 
would  resume  operations,  and  hence  importers  have  only  ordered  bare  require- 
ments. Recently,  the  wages  schedule  of  the  operatives  has  been  revised  on  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  the  companies  and  employees.  A  Royal  Commission  is 
now  inquiring  into  the  question  of  essential  cheaper  coal,  but  the  miners  refuse 
any  reduction  in  their  present  ruling  rates  and  the  mine-owners  are  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  lower  rates  for  their  product.  The  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  steel  plants  in  operation,  and 
former  employees  are  desirous  of  being  again  in  active  employment. 

Commonwealth  trade  returns  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
are  thus  compared: — 

1921-22  1922-23 

Imports,  July  to  November   £35,588,211  £55,178,866 

Exports,  July  to  November   . .  . .  45,983,448  44,900,010 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  period,  imports  increased  by  £19,590,655, 
while  exports  decreased  by  £1,063,438,  but  in  the  latter  regard,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  figures  for  December  and  January  will  show  an  encouraging  advance. 
The  increase  in  imports  was  mainly  in  apparel,  textiles  and  yarns,  this  general 
classification  being  responsible  for  an  advance  of  no  less  than  £10,566,232, 
followed  by  metals  and  metal  manufactures  (excluding  machinery)  to  the 
extent  of  £3,114,064. 

There  is  no  change  of  importance  in  the  wheat  and  flour  position.  Millers 
are  fully  engaged  in  export  trade,  and  wheat  is  being  rapidly  transferred  to 
the  seaboard  for  shipment  oversea. 

The  mail  closes  with  some  trade  depression,  which  is  not  an  unusual  experi- 
ence with  importers  between  seasons.  The  volume  of  trade  inquiries  recently 
received  has  been  well  above  the  average.  There  is  also  some  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  political  situation  and  the  probable  merging  of  two  parties  (both 
in  a  minority)  to  form  a  new  Commonwealth  Government  which  meets  Parlia- 
ment on  February  28. 
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GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  FARM  WORKERS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  23,  1923. — As  an  aid  to  the  immigration  of  farm 
workers,  which  the  Commonwealth  and  various  Australian  States  at  the  present 
time  are  making  special  efforts  to  encourage,  an  amendment  has  been  made  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  the  State  of  Victoria  to  authorize  advances  to  farmers  who 
desire  to  employ  immigrant  farm  workers  but  are  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  lack 
of  living  accommodation.  The  amendment  authorized  the  State  Government 
Savings  Bank  to  supply  the  need,  every  farmer  being  made  eligible  for  a  house 
for  the  purpose  outlined. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will  overcome  the  difficulty  which  often 
occurs  when  immigrants  arrive  prepared  to  take  work  with  a  farmer,  but  find 
the  accommodation  unsuitable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  married  couples 
with  one  or  two  children. 

The  advance  will  be  covered  by  a  mortgage  over  a  few  acres  on  which 
the  house  is  to  be  built.  If  the  farmer  has  already  given  a  mortgage  over  his 
property,  it  will  be  necessary  for  arrangements  to  be  made  to  allow  the  bank 
to  take  a  first  mortgage  over  the  area  allotted  as  a  site  for  the  house,  subject 
to  which  the  house  and  site  may  be  included  in  the  mortgage  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  farm. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  each  house  will  be  about  £100,  of  which  a 
10  per  cent  deposit  would  be  payable,  and  the  balance  by  instalments  equal 
to  about  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week. 


Melbourne,  January  23,  1923. — While  no  doubt  the  virtues  of  gypsum  as 
a  fertilizer  are  more  or  less  known  to  Canadian  farmers,  the  result  of  recent 
experiments  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Victoria 
will  not  be  without  interest,  particularly  in  its  application  in  conjunction  with 
superphosphate  to  certain  poor  wheat  lands  in  comparison  with  other  fertilizers. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and  quarter- 
acre  blocks  consisting  of  light  soils  were  chosen  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  which  without  fertilizer  had  been  averaging  only  6^  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre. 

The  effect  of  gypsum,  usually  regarded  here  as  not  being  useful  for  wheat, 
produced  rather  remarkable  results  according  to  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  dressing  at  the  rate  of  1^  tons  per  acre,  applied  with  1  cwt. 
of  superphosphate,  increased  the  yield  by  20-9  bushels  as  compared  with  the 
crop  grown  without  fertilizer.  Superphosphate  by  itself  increased  the  yield 
on  another  block  by  9-8  bushels  per  acre,  so  that  the  use  of  gypsum  increased 
the  yield  by  11-1  bushels  per  acre.  These  results  were  obtained  in  the  1921 
season  and  were  confirmed  in  the  following  season. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  heavy  increased  yield  of  wheat 
obtained  by  the  use  of  various  fertilizers  during  the  two  seasons  1921  and 


USE  OF  GYPSUM  AS  A  FERTILIZER 


C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 


1922:— 


Superphosphate  1  cwt.,  and  gypsum  IJ  tons  jier  acre.  .. 


Basic  phosphate  1  cwt.  per  acre. 
Superphosphate  1  cwt.  per  acre. . 
Superphosphate  2  cwt.  per  acre 


No  fertilizer, 


A\erage  for 
the  Two  Years 


7.7 
15.7 
15.7 
20.8 
26.5 


55341—2^ 
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C\)innuMit inu;  on  the  abo\'o  table,  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture states:  "  It  will  be  nested  that  on  the  average  1  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
has  inereased  the  yield  by  8  bushels  per  acre,  that  dressings  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt. 
per  acre  have  increased  the  yield  by  13  1  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  where  the 
ijypsuni  is  applied  with  1  cwt.  of  superphosphate  an  average  increase  of  18-8 
bushels  per  acre  has  resulted." 

Taking  the  market  price  of  superphosphate  and  gypsum  into  considera- 
tion, plus  a  liberal  allowance  for  freight,  and  assuming  the  effects  of  gypsum 
would  last  f(U'  tive  crops,  it  is  estimated  that  an  extra  profit  of  52s.  6d.  per 
:icre  would  be  shown  for  each  crop. 

It  is  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  department  that  the  results  obtained 
are  only  jireliniinary  ones  and  do  not  as  yet  justify  the  use  of  gypsum  by 
farmers.  The  experiments,  however,  are  to  be  followed  up  with  more  com- 
prehensive and  certain  tests  this  year,  after  which  it  is  hoped  that  definite 
advice  can  be  given  as  to  the  general  use  of  gypsum  in  the  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

GROWING   CONFIDENCE   IN   INDIA'S  FUTURE 

Tr.\de  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  January  18,  1923.-— On  every  hand  signs  and  portents  indicate  a 
strong  and  growing  confidence  in  the  future  of  India.  The  year  1922  witnessed 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  non-co-operation  movement,  following  the 
imprisonment  of  its  high-minded  but  misguided  leader,  Mr.  Gandhi.  Toward 
the  end  of  1922,  non-co-operation  met  with  final  debacle  when  the  ''Nationalist 
Congress  "  at  Gaya  split  on  the  rock  of  the  question  of  participation  in  the 
government  councils  under  the  new  reforms.  One  camp  of  the  Congress  Party 
was  for  entering  the  government  councils  in  order  to  wreck  them,  and  the  other 
clung  to  a  policy  of  wrecking  them  from  without  by  non-co-operation.  The 
whole  Congress  movement  was  further  discredited  both  in  India  and  abroad 
when  its  agents  in  Europe  announced  its  Bolshevist  aims  and  proposed  the 
repudiation  of  all  the  debts  of  the  Government  of  India,  should  they  ever  accede 
to  power. 

GROWTH  OF  IDEALS  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Coincident  with  the  death  of  non-co-operation,  most  of  the  influential 
Indian  leaders  have  declared  their  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  the 
ideal  of  self-government  for  India  as  a  Dominion  within  the  Empire.  Some 
of  them  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  dissatisfied  with  what  they  con- 
sidered the  slow  rate  at  which  self-government  was  being  achieved.  But  the 
majority  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  India  must  learn  to  walk  before  she 
runs,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  content  with  the  gradual  assumption  over 
a  long  period  of  years  of  the  functions  and  the  institutions  of  self-government. 

As  political  conditions  underwent  rapid  improvement,  India's  trade  and 
industry  showed  signs  of  buoyancy  and  prosperity.  Two  good  monsoons  in 
succession  had  provided  the  masses  of  the  country  with  sufficient  food,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  continued  to  decline.  Export  trade, 
gradually  expanded,  and  the  last  few  months  of  1922  provided  growing  favour- 
able trade  balances. 

RISE  IX  RUPEE  EXCHANGE  AND  VALUE  OF  INDIAN  SECUKITIES 

The  effects  of  these  favourable  factors  are  now  making  themselves  apparent 
in  the  rise  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  both  on  London  and  New  York, 
and  in  the  impressive  market  appreciation  of  Indian  government  bonds  and 
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shares  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  A  few  months  ago  it  required  350 
rupees  to  buy  a  100-dollar  draft  on  New  York.  Now  321  rupees  will  suffice. 
During  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  London  rose  from  around 
Is.  3id.  to  Is  4:^d.,  notwithstanding  the"  great  appreciation  of  sterling  itself. 
Probably  the  most  significant  feature  pointing  to  Indian  stability  is  the  recent 
marked  strength  displayed  by  Indian  government  securities  in  London.  Indian 
war  bonds,  provincial  bonds  and  Indian  railway  securities  all  share  in  the 
upward  movement,  with  good  prospects  for  the  maintenance  and  even  enhance- 
ment of  such  values,  particularly  if  peace  is  established  with  Turkey.  The 
belief  appears  to  be  well-founded  that  India  is  becoming  firmly  set  for  a 
period  of  development  politically,  industrially,  and  commercially  that  will  place 
fier  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  nations. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  SWITZERLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  February  5,  1923. — The  barometer  of  economic  conditions  in 
Switzerland  registers  the  backward  and  forward  movement  of  industry,  and 
during  1922  the  indicating  needle  has  unfortunately  been  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. In  fact  various  discouraging  features  have  characterized  Switzerland's 
economic  life  during  the  past  year.  Foreign  exchange  and  tariff  barriers  coupled 
with  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  outside  countries,  where  industrial 
Switzerland  has  been  accustomed  to  export  its  products,  have  combined  to 
deprive  the  country  of  many  of  its  best  foreign  markets.  Thousands  of  work- 
men have  had  to  be  either  temporarily  or  permanently  discharged,  and  many 
important  industrial  establishments  have  had  to  close  their  doors.  Some  even 
have  emigrated — thus  taking  both  workmen  and  industry  out  of  the  country; 
others  have  had  to  forgo  dividends,  while  the  reserves  and  capital  of  still  other 
companies  have  been  considerably  reduced.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  industrial  failures  in  Switzerland  has  never  before  reached 
the  total  of  last  year. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  indvistrial  crisis  is  the  cost  of  produc 
tion  at  home,  which  has  been  appreciably  higher  than  in  competitive  countries. 
These  production  costs  have  been  m.aterially  affected  by  the  persistence  of  high 
wages  incident  to  the  unabated  cost  of  living,  and  by  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  in  force  in  Switzerland.  Given  this  higher  cost  of  manufacturing,  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  for  Swiss  goods  to  sell  on  a  competitive  basis  in 
foreign  countries  with  the  more  cheaply  manufactured  products  of  her  nearby 
neighbours. 

The  Government,  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  these  foreign  products  into 
the  home  market  and  for  fiscal  purposes,  introduced  in  1921  a  more  protective 
tariff,  and  this  has  assisted  certain  Swiss  manufacturers  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  In  another  direction,  moreover,  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  certain  of  the  national  industries,  e.g.  those  manufacturing  watches 
and  embroideries,  for  which  subsidies  valued  at  11,000,000  francs  and  5,000,000 
francs  have  been  latterly  allocated. 

To  further  relieve  the  unemployment  situation,  the  Confederation,  the 
municipalities  and  the  industrialists  themselves  have  paid  in  actual  disburse- 
ment up  to  the  end  of  August  last  some  404,000,000  francs  toward  assisting 
those  actually  unemployed.  Not  only  this,  but  public  works,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  deferred,  have  been  undertaken  with  the  view  to  keeping 
busier  some  of  the  industrial  establishments.  The  result  has  been  therefore 
that  the  unemployment  figures,  which  stood  at  137,561  at  the  end  of  November. 
1921,  had  dropped  to  73,028  by  the  end  of  November,  1922. 
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KOUKUiN   TU.VDE  FIGURES 

NiU  all  Swiss  industries  have  suffered  similarly,  and  those  working  more 
cspcoially  for  the  home  market  were  the  last  to  feel  the  crisis;  but  even  here 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  home  consumer  has  perceptibly  decreased.  An 
encouraging  feature  recently  noticed  is  that  certain  lines  of  manufacturing — 
e.g.  those  devoted  to  the  production  of  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  and  c\cn  watches — are  again  beginning  to  receive  orders  from 
foreign  countries.  On  the  whole,  however,  sales  abroad  show  as  yet  but  little 
revival,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  most  recent  trade  returns,  viz.  those  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  calendar  year,  when  compared  with  those  of 
preceding  years,  even  though  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  market  prices  have 
latterly  (hM-roased. 


1922 

1921 

1920 

1913 

Imports — 

Swis.s  Francs 

Swiss  Francs  Swiss  Francs 

Swiss  Francs 

  445 

783 

1,043 

480 

  408 

553 

1,095 

464 

  503 

408 

1,069 

472 

552 

1,028 

504 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1913 

Exports — 

Swiss  Francs 

Swiss  Francs 

Swiss  Francs 

Swiss  Francs 

106 

866 

324 

  455 

513 

899 

340 

  441 

631 

820 

347 

501 

692 

365 

SECURITY  PRICES 

The  situation  of  the  security  market  during  1922  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing index  table  just  published  by  the  Swiss  Banking  Corporation: — 


Index  of  Swiss  securities 

45  Stocks 

21  Shares 

Total 

1,243.03 

529.90 

1,835.90 

In  million  franc?  

100% 

100% 

100% 

In  Million  Francs 

1913— Decembtr  

90.57 

183.00 

117.56 

1914— July  

90.85 

179.23 

116.28 

191&— December  

81.22 

159.51 

106.51 

77.61 

160.38 

104.34 

1918— December  

75.49 

1.50.07 

99.57 

1919— December  

67.02 

107.10 

79.97 

1920— December  

59.07 

76.27 

64.63 

1921— December  

71.26 

69.80 

70.79 

1922— January  

72.86 

72.08 

72.60 

77.43 

74.47 

76.47 

78.28 

74.08 

76.92 

7a.  36 

71.14 

76.70 

82.44 

80.39 

81.78 

83.26 

83.65 

83.39 

July  

83.41 

83.05 

83.29 

87.22 

87.70 

87.38 

September  

87.75 

90.43 

88.61 

82.05 

83.32 

82.46 

85.38 

86.68 

85.85 

December  

85.51 

88.25 

86.39 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the  prices  of  bonds  and  shares  alike 
appreciably  improved  from  January  to  September  of  1922,  and  although  the 
proposed  capital  levy  caused  a  sharp  setback  during  October,  yet,  once  i\ 
national  pronouncement  had  been  given  against  this  venture  by  the  referendum, 
the  Bourse  quotations  began  again  to  harden  and  the  year  closed  with  security 
prices  but  slightly  under  the  highest  quotations  for  the  year. 

SWISS  FINANCI.\L  SITUATION 

The  total  debt  of  tlie  Swiss  Confederation  is  now  placed  at  2^  billion 
francs,  and  although  the  estim.ated  budgetary  deficits  for  1922  and  1923  are 
considerably  under  the  actual  deficit  of  1921,  yet  the  increasing  national  debt 
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is  believed  to  give  ground  for  serious  reflection.  The  situation  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  table: — 

Swiss  Francs 

Ordinary  budget  deficits,  1914-21   475,394,300 

Estimated  ordinary  budget  deficit,  1922-23   183,300,000 

Extraordinary  expenses,  1918-21   497,271,329 

1922-23   230,000  000 


Total   1,385,965,629 

Cost  of  mobilization  during  the  war   1,155,419,820 


2,541,385,449 


Of  this  debt  some  521,706,417,  or  about  20  per  cent,  due  to  special  war 
taxes,  has  been  amortized  up  to  the  present.  In  the  foregoing  figures  account 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  deficit  of  the  State  railways,  which  at  the  end  of  1920 
almost  reached  2  billion  francs. 

Tlie  augmenting  of  the  Swiss  national  debt  may  be  largely  attributed  (1) 
to  Government  subsidies,  (2)  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  federal  services,  (3) 
to  the  extraordinary  expenses  non-existent  before  the  war,  and  (4)  to  the  service 
of  the  public  debt.  To  bring  about  effective  economies  there  has  been  recom- 
mended (a)  the  suppression  of  federal  subsidies,  (b)  a  more  businesslike 
employment  of  public  servants,  (c)  fewer  doles  to  unemployment,  and  {d)  a 
reorganization  and  revision  of  the  federal,  cantonal  and  municipal  taxation. 

Customs  receipts,  it  is  to  be  noted,  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1922  stood 
at  141,094,394  francs  and  were  45,570,420  francs  higher  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921;  but  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  the  customs 
revenue  varies  appreciably  with  the  fluctuations  to  which  the  country's  economic 
life  is  subject. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  found  then  that  Switzerland  has  pressing  economic  problems  to  solve, 
and  that  these  internal  problems  are  intimately  related  with  the  international 
markets,  as  the  country  is  pre-eminently  industrial  and  largely  depends 
economically  on  her  exports  of  manufactured  products.  While  the  foreign  out- 
lets for  these  commodities  are  restricted,  the  reflex  influence  is  deleteriously  felt 
at  home.  Once  a  return  or  even  an  approximation  to  normalcy  occurs  in  the 
international  trade  emporiums,  the  Swiss  economic  situation  will  be  materially 
improved.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Swiss  industry  is  running  behind,  but  rather 
that  the  trade  machinery  of  other  countries  is  out  of  gear.  Repair  the  trading 
facilities  of  the  one  group,  and  Switzerland  will  again  function  along  normal 
lines.  Economically  it  is  being  shown  that  the  Swiss  cannot  live  for  themselves 
alone. 

TRADE  WITH  OCCUPIED  GERMANY:   WARNING   TO  TRADERS 

The  British  Board  of  Trade,  tlirough  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  draw 
the  attention  of  British  traders  to  the  fact  that,  in  virtue  of  recent  measures 
taken  by  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments,  the  control  of  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  goods  by  firms  situate  or  established  both  in  the  former 
Occupied  Territory  of  Germany  and  in  the  Ruhr,  and  the  power  of  fixing  the 
conditions  under  which  import  and  export  licenses  may  be  granted,  is  now 
vested  in  a  Special  Allied  Committee.  The  German  Government  have,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  any  licenses  issued  by  the  Allied  authorities 
in  the  Occupied  Territory  since  January  23  of  importation  into,  or  exporta- 
tion from,  the  Ruhr  or  the  former  Occupied  Territory.  Goods  so  licensed 
should,  therefore,  not  be  forwarded  by  any  route  which  involves  transit  through 
German  territory  not  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
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rilADi:  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE 

TiiADK  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  February  1,  1923. — A  p;lancc  at  tlic  figures  given  by  the  Direction 
(u'nerale  ties  Douanes  shows  that  tlie  imports  into  France,  which  reached  nearly 
2.000  million  francs  in  July,  dropped  to  1,950  million  in  August,  and  to  1,893 
million  in  September,  but  in  October  rose  to  2,108  million.  Exports  show  a 
decline,  whicli  is  reflected  in  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  amounting  for 
tlie  month  of  October  to  171  million  francs.  As  regards  imports,  the  increase 
in  tonnage  is  far  greater  than  the  increase  in  value.  During  1922,  France 
imported  over  one  million  tons  more  than  in  1921,  owing  principally  to  increased 
purchases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  1921  was  a  critical  one  for  business  and 
that  1922  showed  a  recovery,  it  may  be  concluded  that  French  industry  and 
trade  in  general  have  profited  by  the  improved  conditions  and  made  good  in 
the  home  but  not  in  foreign  markets. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  raw  materials  was  necessary  to  French  industry 
and  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated  regions.  The  importation 
of  manufactured  products  has  been  hampered  and  curtailed  by  the  high  tariff; 
on  the  other  hand,  exports  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
purchases  of  raw  materials  have  been  chiefly  utilized  by  French  industries  for 
the  needs  of  the  home  market. 

The  economic  situation  is  unbalanced,  and  can  only  become  still  more  so 
if  France's  purchases  in  foreign  countries  are  not  compensated  for  by  her  exports 
to  foreign  markets.  This  situation  can  only  be  improved  when  a  reduction 
takes  place  in  the  cost  of  living  and  (concurrently)  a  decline  in  the  prices  of 
products  for  export. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS 

During  the  last  three  months  the  linen  market  has  been  very  active  and 
prices  very  firm.  Generally  speaking,  the  market  for  textiles  was  an  excellent 
one  during  the  last  few  months  of  1922,  and  the  large  centres  in  the  north  of 
France  are  hard  at  work  on  important  orders  to  be  delivered  in  the  summer  of 
1923.  Prices  remain  firm  in  proportion  to  the  rates  for  raw  material,  which  are 
still  very  high  in  the  markets  of  origin  and  also  at  the  colonial  auctions  in 
London. 

The  silk  market  was  adversely  influenced  in  October  by  the  sudden  rise 
which  took  place  on  the  Japanese  market,  and  in  November  by  the  upward 
leap  of  the  pound  sterling  and  of  the  dollar,  which  made  the  price  of  silk  advance, 
thus  resulting  in  hurried  purchases  w^hich  greatly  embarrassed  the  manufac- 
turers. The  new  United  States  tariff  is  likely  to  have  a  strongly  adverse  influ- 
ence upon  this  industry,  which  hitherto  exported  in  large  quantity  to  the  United 
States. 

BULGARIA'S  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRIES 

Of  Bulgaria's  eighty-two  woollen  factories  among  which  several  are  of  a 
considerable  size,  a  great  number  is  to  be  re-equipped  this  year,  when  there 
should  be  an  apportunity  to  sell  textile  machinery,  says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Review.  The  woollen  industries  in  Bulgaria  are  coming  to  the  fore;  and 
although  in  texture  the  cloth  manufactured  is  stated  to  be  durable,  with  quite  a 
good  appearance,  it  is  not  exactly  exportable.  It  is  stated  that  considerable 
Rumanian  capital  is  invested  in  the  Bulgarian  woollen  industries.  The  number 
of  mills  in  Rumania  is  about  the  same  as  in  Bulgaria,  but  the  product  turned  out 
is  even  inferior  to  the  Bulgarian  product,  uniform  cloth  and  coarse  blankets 
being  the  chief  output.    The  Rumanian  mills  contain  about  1,450  power  looms. 
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MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  GOODS  IN  CfflLE 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  trans- 
mitted a  report  on  the  Chilian  market  for  electrical  goods  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bateman,  H.B.M.  Charge  d'Affaires,  Santiago,  Chile,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary: — 

Electric  light  fittings  and  accessories,  radiators  and  fires,  electric  motors, 
electric  lighting  sets  and  switches  enjoy  a  ready  sale  in  Chile  and  are  imported 
principally  from  the  United  States,  though  before  the  war  the  chief  source  of 
supply  was  Germany.  English  electric  motors  are  practically  unknown,  as  they 
do  not  show  the  same  characteristics  as  the  American  fittings,  which  are  more 
lightly  built  and  cheaper. 

There  is  a  demand  for  lead  batteries  for  general  use,  but  it  is  largely  for 
automobile  batteries  (starting  and  lighting)  of  6/8  volts  and  12/16  volts. 
Nearly  all  batteries  im.ported  come  from  the  United  States,  and  are  for  American 
cars.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  cells  made  in  Europe  are  of 
celluloid,  whilst  those  from  America  are  of  hard  rubber  and  give  better  results. 
The  Exide  battery  is  in  the  greatest  demand  at  present;  the  quality  of  batteries 
should  be  between  medium  and  best.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  indicate  for 
what  cars  the  battery  may  be  used. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  Chile  in  electrical  heating  and  cooking 
appliances  is.  small,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  principal  reason, 
especially  in  the  household  lines,  is  that  the  electric  power  companies  offer  no 
facilities  to  the  public  and  have  always  maintained  high  prices  for  current, 
there  being  no  reduction  for  ranges,  radiators  or  other  heating  and  cooking 
appliances.  The  demand,  however,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  is 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  especially  for  radiators,  which  are  largely  used 
for  commercial  offices.  The  electric  cooking  stove,  on  the  other  hand,  has  prac- 
tically no  sale,  most  of  the  cooking  in  this  country  being  done  on  gas,  wood 
and  coal  stoves  and  charcoal  burners,  which  are  much  cheaper  than  electricity 
at  its  present  cost. 

As  to  prices,  owing  to  the  constant  fluctuations  of  exchange,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  any  fixed  quotations.  However,  a  list  of  local  (approximate) 
retail  prices  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
will  be  furnished  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  appHcation  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  as  well  as  a  list  of  electric  light  companies  in 
Chile. 

EXCHANGE  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  9,  1923. — Exchange  is  still  very  sensitive,  though 
during  the  first  week  in  February  it  has  been  fairly  steady,  remaining  around 
six  pence  or  8$600  to  the  dollar.  The  sharp  fall  during  the  first  week  of 
January,  when  on  the  8th  and  9th  exchange  went  to  5-314d.  or  9  milreis  to  the 
dollar,  caused  considerable  apprehension  in  trade  circles,  especially  among 
importers,  and  some  Brazilian  houses  went  so  far  as  to  cancel  orders.  The 
uncertainty  of  exchange  has  caused  a  slight  reappearance  of  this  practice,  which 
was  so  prevalent  during  1920. 

For  the  ten  months  ending  October  visible  exports  over  imports  gave  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $72,500,000.  This  amount  will  probably  reach 
a  total  of  $90,000,000  for  the  year.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  remittances 
abroad  to  cover  interest  on  federal  and  state  loans,  and  invested  foreign  capital, 
will  more  than  offset  this  amount.   It  looks  therefore  as  if,  in  the  mere  question 
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o\  supply  aiul  doniaiul  ior  foroijin  bills  on  the  local  market,  there  would  not  be 
a  sutlu'ient  surplus  to  cause  any  appreciable  rise  in  the  milreis;  in  fact  there 
luiijht  not  be  a  suUicient  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 

Internal  trade  is  very  active,  some  factories  reporting  that  they  have 
trouble  in  fiUini:;  orders  on  time.  Among  importers,  however,  trade  is  dull  and 
cannot  improve  while  the  milreis  remains  as  low  as  6d.  or  8$6  to  the  dollar. 

ImjKirts  and  exports  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  for  the  years  1913, 
lO'JO.  nvjl.  and  1922  in  £1,000  are  as  under:  — 

1013  1920  1921  1922 

Imcoii,-,..    56,994  101,961  53,783  39,836 

Exiwrts..    51,018  96,015  48,037  55,624 

The  liiiures  for  1922  show  up  very  favourably  in  comparison  with  previous 
years.  H(nve\-er,  it  is  feared  that  the  increased  remittances  required  for  service 
of  foreign  debt  will  fully  offset  this  favourable  difference. 

Amongst  the  different  products  imported  during  the  nine  months  January 
to  i^eptember,  the  following  show  an  increase  over  the  same  period  last  year: — 

1921  1922 

Tons  Tons 

Codfish                                                                                                       12,622  14,177 

Ceiiunt                                                                                                          101,790  230,655 

Wheat  flour                                                                                                     39,692  89,791 

Rubber  products,  manufactured                                                                       544  1,215 

Paper                                                                                                         22,504  31,191 

Chemical  products,  drugs,  etc                                                                         9,526  26.416 

Coal                                                                                                         683,820  960,532 

During  the  same  period  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  products  which  have 
decreased  in  imports: — 

1921  1922 

Tons  Tons 

Iron  and  steel  (raw  material)                                                                      34,454  23,999 

Lumber                                                                                                      12,110  10,533 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured                                                                       166,855  134,724 

Machinery,  tools,  etc                                                                                    47,220  31,026 

On  and  after  March  31,  1923,  customs  duties  will  be  payable  on  the  basis 
of  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper.  The  previous  rate  was  55  per  cent 
gold  and  45  per  cent  paper.  The  fact  that  gold  to  paper  is  in  the  ratio  of  4-752 
to  1  will  show  to  what  extent  this  will  cause  an  increase  in  customs  duties.  This 
fact  will  have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  reduction  of  imports  into  Brazil. 


SHORT  POSTAGES  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  to  the  fact  that  letters  addressed  to  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland  and 
other  British  possessions  are  still  being  mailed  shortpaid,  as  they  are  being  pre- 
paid only  3  cents  instead  of  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce.  The  Executive  Council 
of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  have  recently  passed  a 
resolution  strongly  urging  that  in  view  of  the  serious  inconvenience  and  mone- 
tary^ loss  occasioned  by  surcharge  on  Anglo-Canadian  letters,  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient postage,  the  council  invite  business  houses  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  correct  postage  is  attached  to  all  letters. 

Canadian  firms  are  again  reminded  that  the  letter  rate  to  Great  Britain, 
Newfoundland  and  the  British  Possessions  generally  is  4  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  and  that  the  postage  rate  to  foreign 
countries  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  10 
cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  5  cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 
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CANADIAN   REPRESENTATION   IN   SCOTLAND   AND  IRELAND 
Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

The  question  of  the  proper  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
overseas  countries  is  one  for  which  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  case  demands  particular  consideration  as  its  special  treatment  depends 
upon  many  factors  which  urge  one  method  in  the  case  of  one  commodity  or 
manufacturer  and  another  method  in  the  case  of  another. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  product  is  in  demand  in  a  particular 
market,  say  Scotland,  and  that  he  can  compete  in  price  and  quality,  and  that 
the  capacity  of  his  factory  requires  an  overflow  at  all  times  to  markets  abroad, 
the  manufacturer  has  thus  begun  in  the  right  way  to  secure  a  permanent  and 
lucrative  field  for  the  development  of  his  business.  But  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning and  not  the  end.  Export  trade  requires  more  educated  intelligence,  harder 
work,  more  courage,  and  much  more  persistence  than  is  needed  in  the  case  of 
domestic  business.  Too  often  there  is  evidence  of  pessimism  which  shows  itself 
in  halting  and  feeble  efforts,  a  reluctance  to  take  essential  steps,  followed  by  an 
early  withdrawal.  Then  there  are  men  inbred  with  self-confidence  engendered 
by  success  in  the  home  field  who  refuse  to  profit  by  repeated  advice  from  people 
who  are  able  to  impart  information  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  markets  con- 
cerned, who  also  eventually  drop  out. 

Assuming  that  the  firm  concerned  is  determined  to  thoroughly  exploit  the 
overseas  market  with  a  good 'line  which  is  likely  to  be  acceptable,  it  is  always 
desirable  for  the  head  of  the  firm  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  to  personally  explore 
the  field  before  appointing  any  representative.  By  doing  so,  he  becomes 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  with  the 
competition  to  be  faced,  and  gets  into  personal  touch  with  the  trade.  He  carries 
home  and  retains  a  mental  picture  of  the  situation  which  no  amount  of  corre- 
spondence can  take  the  place  of.  When  he  receives  later  an  order  from  John 
Jones  k  Co.,  he  very  likely  remembers  Jones  himself  and  what  his  establishment 
looks  like,  how  they  carry  on  business,  and  whether  they  are  a  good  sound  con- 
cern who  will  meet  their  obligations.  He  will,  furthermore,  while  on  the  ground, 
have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  representative.  Such  a  representative  may 
be  a  commission  agent  who  knows  the  business  and  already  has  a  connection, 
and  who  can  be  trusted  to  separate  the  goats  from  the  sheep  among  possible 
customers.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  agent,  if  he  is  not  overloaded  with 
different  lines,  is  that  his  living  depends  upon  securing  orders.  An  important 
wholesaler  or  importer  with  a  stafT  of  travellers  may  be  found  to  undertake 
exclusive  representation  either  on  a  commission  or  buying  basis,  and  carrying 
stocks.    These  are  the  indirect  methods  of  representation. 

Direct  methods  consist  first  of  the  establishment  of  a  branch  office,  and 
second  the  periodical  visits  of  a  traveller  from  the  firm.  The  former  method, 
because  of  the  expense,  can  rarely  be  justified  in  most  markets,  but  where  it 
can  be,  the  results  are  naturally  greater  than  any  other  system  can  show.  The 
latter  is  well  worth  while  in  certain  cases.  The  writer  knows  of  a  case  where 
a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  a  certain  line  of  hardware  is  known  everywhere 
among  the  trade  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Their  products  are  constantly  in 
evidence,  and  the  line  is  such  that  it  seems  surprising  that  any  business  at  all 
can  be  done  because  of  the  severe  competition  from  English,  Continental  and 
American  manufacturers.  The  business  is  procured  in  this  case  by  a  traveller 
from  the  firm's  headquarters  who  calls  on  the  trade  once  a  year.  If  it  were  not 
for  his  visits,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  company  would  not  do  a  dollar's  worth 
of  business  and  would  remain  unknown.  This  shows  the  value  of  personal  touch 
and  of  tlio  persistence  which  succeeds. 
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llo\ve\cr,  iL  IS  a  fact  that  a  groat  many  companies  who  feel  the  necessity 
of  selling  their  products  abroad  do  none  of  these  things.  They  apparently  expect 
to  do  business  by  getting  into  correspondence  with  a  number  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants who  may  be  interested  and  will  place  orders.  Satisfactory  business  may 
possibly  be  done  in  this  way  antl  occasionally  is,  but  apart  from  an  occasional 
ortier  it  is  safe  to  say  that  trying  to  do  business  abroad  through  correspondence, 
without  direct  or  indirect  personal  touch,  is  generally  doomed  to  failure.  It  is 
less  likely  to  be  successful  than  attempting  business  in  the  domestic  market 
witho\it  advertising,  and  without  travellers.  To  enter  into  correspondence  with  a 
numiu  r  of  merchants  in  order  to  feel  the  market  and  to  obtain  the  services  of  a. 
g(H)d  tirm  or  agent  for  exclusive  representation  or  a  commission  arrangement,  is 
one  thing,  but  writing  letters  periodicall}^  to  importers  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
orders,  is  anotlier.  The  personal  touch  and  an  exhaustive  search  for  buyers  are 
needed. 

Probably  all  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  are  only  too 
familiar,  as  is  the  writer,  with  the  type  of  letter  from  a  firm  new  to  the  business 
of  export  trade,  who  sends  forward  an  informative  but  long  communication  with 
one  catalogue  or  descriptive  leaflet  and  one  price-list  usually  f.o.b.  factory,  asking 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  buyers.  One  wonders  if  it  ever  occurs  to  the  writers 
of  these  letters  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Trade  Commissioner  to  approach 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  firms  in  order  to  do  the  inquiry  justice,  that  with 
only  one  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price-list  available  it  is  not  desirable  to  let 
them  leave  the  office,  and  that  only  one  or  two  firms  are  likely  to  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  Commissioner's  office  to  inspect  them. 
He  can  of  course  visit  likely  firms  himself,  and  usually  does,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  with  perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen  similar  requests  to  deal  with  constantly^ 
besides  other  urgent  work  that  keeps  him  in  a  constant  rush,  such  a  letter  neces- 
sarily cannot  receive  the  attention  it  requires  and  deserves.  A  quantity  of  this 
descriptive  matter  should  always  be  forwarded,  and  the  results  will  be  propor- 
tionately greater.  No  time  should  be  lost  hereafter  in  making  an  exclusive 
connection  with  an  energetic  and  reliable  firm  or  agent  whose  standing  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Trade  Commissioner  and  who  may  be  recommended  by  him. 

There  are  other  companies  by  no  means  few  in  number,  who  apparently 
expect  Trade  Commissioners  to  act  as  their  resident  agents,  and  actually  obtain 
orders  and  show  results  It  should  be  obvious,  but  apparently  is  not  to 
every  one,  that  a  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  does  not  exist  for  this  purpose. 
Even  a  commission  agent  cannot  do  justice  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  manufac- 
turers in  more  or  less  the  same  general  line  of  business.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  therefore  for  a  Trade  Commissioner  to  actually  place  orders  for  several 
hundred.  Furthermore  "  visible  results  "  of  this  kind  might  lead  to  hard  feeling 
upon  tlie  part  of  those  manufacturers  equally  entitled  to  consideration  who  had 
failed  to  secure  orders.  The  work  of  a  Trade  Commissioner  is  one  of  the  rivulets 
which  feeds  the  river  of  trade,  not  conspicuous,  not  very  visible  (and  not 
intended  to  be)  in  actual  transactions,  but  giving  distinct  increase  and  impetus 
to  the  volume  and  speed  of  the  main  stream. 

The  Scottish  Market 

A  considerable  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  have 
branch  offices  or  agents  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  While  each  particular  firm  must  decide  its  own  representa- 
tion on  the  merits  of  its  own  case,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
London  representatives  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfactorily  cover  the  United 
Kingdom. 


•The  portion  of  this  report  which  deals  with  Scotland  is  taken  from  an  article  published  by  Major 
Johnson  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  940. 
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That  part  of  the  country  which  is  particularly  out  of  the  orbit  of  an  agency 
or  representative  confined  exclusively  to  London  is  the  country  tributary  to 
Glasgow,  and  for  which  Glasgow  is  logically  and  actually  the  importing  and 
distributing  centre — that  is  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  Ireland  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  some  degree  the  north  of  England  as  well. 

Small  in  area  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  Canadian  eyes,  its  power  of 
absorption  of  a  great  variety  of  Canadian  products  is  determined  of  course  solely 
by  its  population.  Proper  representation  of  Canadian  firms  should  therefore  be 
determined,  not  by  the  area  of  the  country,  any  part  of  which  can  be  reached 
from  London  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  but  by  the  large  numbers  of  great 
centres  of  population,  w4iich  cannot  be  reached  and  covered  from  London  with- 
out a  complete  organization  for  that  purpose. 

What  chance,  for  example,  has  the  London  office  or  agent  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  to  obtain  orders  from  Glasgow  importers  or  distributing  houses? 
None  whatever,  without  personal  contact  of  some  kind.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  London  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  to  cover,  or 
even  attempt  to  cover,  the  whole  field. 

It  is  possible  to  quote  several  cases,  even  during  the  past  year,  in  which  the 
lack  of  a  Glasgow  representative  was  to  be  deplored,  and  others  in  which  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  such  a  representative  was  passed  by.  One  instance  may 
be  given  which  is  representative: — 

An  energetic  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  applied  to  the  Glasgow  office, 
desiring  to  represent  a  good  firm  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  certain  com- 
modities. 

A  trade  inquiry  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  Ottawa  and  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  in  due  course.  A  number  of  letters  from 
Canada  in  response  were  received  by  the  Glasgow  firm,  most  of  which 
were  obviously  of  no  use.  But  one  or  two  were  from  prominent'  manu- 
facturers with  their  own  office  or  agent  in  London.  Ignoring  the  request  in  the 
inquiry  for  a  discussion  as  to  a  possible  commission  agency  for  Scotland,  the 
companies  concerned  referred  the  Glasgow  people  to  their  London  representatives 
for  any  business  they  might  wish  to  ofTer  as  merchants.  Now,  this  particular 
Glasgow  concern  have  connections  throughout  Scotland,  and,  prices  being  com- 
petitive, they  are  in  a  good  position  to  get  business  being  in  direct  touch  with 
buyers.  They  are,  however,  not  merchants  themselves,  they  are  commission 
agents  who  desired  an  agency  for  this  class  of  goods — quite  a  different  line  of 
business — and  the  attempt  to  treat  the  inquiry  as  one  for  goods  instead  of  what 
it  was,  an  inquiry  for  an  agency,  was  merely  stupid. 

London  is  too  far  away  from  Glasgow's  territory,  and  representatives  there 
are  too  occupied  with  London  itself  and  other  large  centres  within  an  easy 
journey  to  pay  attention  to  Scotland.  Sitting  in  London  waiting  for  orders  from 
possible  buyers  in  Scotland  will  not  promote  business.  It  must  be  worked  for. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  Glasgow  agents  or  brokers  (who  report  either  to  the 
head  office  in  Canada,  or  they  may  be  sub-agents  reporting  to  the  London  office) 
who  know  the  business,  who  have  the  connection,  and  are  constantly  on  the  move 
trying  to  obtain  orders.  Buyers  do  not  have  to  search  for  sellers;  it  is  quite 
the  other  way  about,  and  firms  desiring  business  must  have  people  on  the  spot 
whose  living  depends  on  finding  buyers. 

So  far  as  Scotland  or  the  North  of  Ireland  are  concerned,  to  try  to  obtain 
business  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  representative  sitting  in  London,  who 
probably  has  no  time  to  visit  the  territory  concerned,  much  less  explore  its 
possibilities,  is  precisely  analogous  to  a  manufacturer  trying  to  get  business  in 
the  domestic  market  without  advertisement  and  without  travellers. 
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h  max  \)c  rcpoatcil  that  Cilas^ow  is  the  great  importing  and  distributing 
I'fiitre  lor  the  wliole  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  to  some  degree  the 
extreme  North  of  England— a  territory  comprising  a  population  of  at  least  six 
millioi^s.  while  Cdasgow  is  itself  a  city  of  about  1|  millions. 

Keprcseiitation   in  Ireland 

The  i-ase  of  Ireland  is  rather  different.  Irish  import  merchants  are  engaged 
in  a  purely  local  Irisii  business.  That  is,  their  business  of  distribution  may  extend 
all  over  Irehuul,  but  that  is  the  end  of  it.  In  England  and  Scotland,  however, 
large  numbers  of  importers  distribute  imported  goods  not  only  in  their  own  home 
market,  but  also  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Ireland.  This 
entrepot  trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  carried  on  from  the  centre  of  a  web  which  extends 
thnnmhout  the  civilized  world,  with  the  aid  of  the  equally  extensive  machinery 
t>f  British  banking  and  shipping.  Eigthy-threc  per  cent  of  Irish  imports  come 
from  or  through  Great  Britain.  The  indirect  imports — that  is,  those  that  come 
into  the  country  from  Great  Britain  which  are  not  produced  there,  but  which 
pass  through  the  hands  of  British  merchants — therefore  to  a  very  great  degree 
liold  the  field  for  overseas  goods.  The  exact  proportion  that  this  indirect  trade 
bears  to  the  whole  import  trade  of  Ireland  is  unknow^n,  but  it  seems  to  be,  it  if 
is  possible  to  use  the  same  proportions  as  exist  in  the  case  of  Irish  exports,  of 
about  the  same  extent  as  the  direct  imports,  that  is  the  imports  direct  from 
countries  other  than  Great  Britain,  or  about  17  per  cent  of  the  vv^hole.  If  this 
can  l)e  taken  as  correct,  then  the  imports  into  Ireland  are  17  per  cent  direct  trade 
from  abroad,  17  per  cent  indirect  trade  from  abroad  (through  merchants  in 
Great  Britain),  and  66  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  In  deciding  upon  repre- 
sentation in  Ireland  therefore,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  imports  into  Ireland 
from  overseas  countries  are  now^  handled  probably  in  equal  proportions  by 
import  merchants  in  Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow,  who  have  Irish  wholesale 
connections,  and  by  Irish  importers  who  import  directly  from  abroad.  The 
Canadian  producer  who  wants  to  do  business  in  Ireland  must  decide,  therefore, 
whether  his  business  in  that  country,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  establish  direct 
representation,  shall  be  done  through  British  agents,  or  import  houses,  or 
through  Irish,  directly.  The  commodity  concerned  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  decision.  Certain  Canadian  products  for  which  there  is  a  fair  demand  in 
Ireland  do  not  sell  in  large  enough  quantities  to  warrant  Irish  importers  forming 
direct  connections  with  the  Canadian  houses  concerned,  and  the  latter  could  not 
receive  from  them  orders  sufficiently  large  perhaps  to  justify  acceptance.  Irish 
wholesale  distributors  are  not  in  a  position,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  classes 
of  commodities  referred  to,  to  order  in  the  large  quantities  w^hich  Canadian 
exporters  might  be  willing  only  to  ship,  and  which  British  houses  are  accustomed 
to  take  in  large  quantities.  The  large  scale  on  which  many  British  wholesale 
houses  do  business  enables  them  to  obtain  overseas  commodities  for  distribution 
not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  on 
terms  which  would  not  be  granted  in  the  case  of  smaller  transactions.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  political  changes  in  Ireland  will  not  affect  this  indirect 
business  appreciably,  if  at  all,  and  the  prosperity  in  Ireland  that  may  be  looked 
for  if  the  country  settles  down  will  show  itself  in  increased  trade  both  direct  and 
indirect. 
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NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIAN  ANNUAL  FAIR 

Mr.  W.  P.  Montyn,  Consul  General  of  the  Netherlands,  Montreal,  writes 
that  the  Netherlands  Fourth  East  Indian  Annual  Fair  will  be  held  at  Bandoeng, 
Java,  from  July  28  to  August  12,  1923.  All  commercial  articles  which  are  being 
exported  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  will  be  admitted  to  this  exhibition. 
Pamphlets  giving  further  particulars  in  regard  to  this  annual  fair  are  being 
distributed  and  will  be  sent  free  to  business  concerns  and  all  interested  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Netherlands  Indian  Annual  Fair,  Bandoeng,  Java. 


AUSTRALIAN  INVOICING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  in  London  (says  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  Journal)  has  received  advice  from  the  Commonwealth  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs  to  the  effect  that  the  following  procedure  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  future  in  regard  to  goods  purchased  from  or  through  buying  agents  or 
commission  houses: — 

(A)  Goods  purporting  to  be  purchased  on  commission  basis. 

The  manufacturer's  or  supplier's  invoice,  duly  certified  in  the  manner 
agreed  upon  at  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921,  must  be  pro- 
duced to  the  Customs,  together  with  a  covering  statement  from  the  buy- 
ing agent  or  com.mission  house.    This  statement  must  show — 

(i)  the  amount  paid  to  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  on  account  of  each 

invoice ; 

(ii)  the  charges  paid  on  account  of  the  Australian  purchaser; 

(iii)  the  amount  and  rate  of  buying  commission. 

(B)  Goods  purchased  on  c.i.f.  and  e.  basis. 

All  such  purchases  are  to  be  regarded  as  straight-out  "  sales  by  the 
person  offering  the  goods  for  sale  (i.e.,  the  person  invoicing  to  the 
Australian  buyer)  and  such  person  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seller  for 
the  purposes  of  section  156*  of  the  Customs  Act  and  for  the  purposes 
of  Customs  Regulation  34At.  The  invoice  from  the  seller  must  show 
full  details  of  charges  included  in  c.i.f.  and  e.  price,  and  how  such  charges 
are  arrived  at;  for  example,  ocean  freight,  showing  measurement  and 
rate,  cost  of  export,  outside  packages,  etc.,  etc.  The  invoice  from  the  seller 
must  show  on  the  face  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  person  who 
supplied  the  goods  to  the  seller.  If  the  seller  objects  to  show  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  supplier  on  the  invoice  it  will  be  sufficient  if  a 
separate  summary  of  all  shipments  by  each  boat  giving  the  necessary 
information,  be  forwarded  confidentially  to  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  each  port  concerned. 


•Section  156  of  the  Australian  Custon).s  Act,  1901-22,  defines  the  term  "genuine  invoice"  as  used  in  that 
Act. 

t  Regulation  34 \  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  goods  imported  into  Australia  shall  be  invoiced. 
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AUSTKALIAN   CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 

(       llvKri.l  IT,  (^FFICK  OF  THE  TrADE  COMMISSIONER 

Molbounu'.  .laiuiary  19,  1923. — Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Customs  the  following;  are  added  to  the  list  of  materials  and 
artieles  which  may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  rechiced  rates  of  duty  if  used 
in  tlie  mamifacture  of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes  within  the 
( 'onunonw  caltli. — 

MAlli.  \\.  AM)  MINOR  ARTICLES  EOR  TSE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDER- 
MENTIONED GOODS  WITHIN   THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
only,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector  within  six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  collector  may  allow, 
after  delivery  by  the  Customs). 

Circlfs.  copper,  hrnss.  Muntz  metal,  yellow  metal,  naval  brass  or  ])rnn7e  Cplain  or  tinned,  unpolished)  (1)  of 
Raupcs  other  than  from  3  to  21  both  inclusive,  irre,speeti\o  of  dim  usinns ;  aiu!  (2)  of  gauges  3  to  24  inclusive, 
the  diameter  exceeding  4  feet,  for  the  manufacture  of  iiu>lahvar(>  ami  yiiieial  pm'poses. 

Plati^,  sheets  and  segments,  of  copper,  brass  or  Muntz  metal,  yellow  metal,  naval  brass  or  bronze  (plain  or 
tinned,  unpolished)  (1)  of  gauges  other  than  from  3  to  24  both  inclusive,  irrc'spective  of  dimensions,  and 
(2)  of  gauges  3  to  24  inclusive,  the  dimensions  of  which  exceed  8  feet  in  length  or  4  feet  in  width,  for 
manufacture  of  metalware  and  general  purposes. 

Strips,  copper,  over  4  inches  in  width  (plain  or  tinned,  unpolished)  (1)  of  gauges  other  than  from  3  to  24 
inclusive;  and  (2)  of  gauges  3  to  24  inclusive;  exceeding  8  feet  in  length,  for  the  manufacture  of  metalware 
and  general  purposes. 

Channels  of  brass,  white  metal,  or  plated  metal  not  exceeding  "^Viq  inch  square  lined  with  felt,  for  use  in 
manufacture  of  motor  cars. 

Nails  (saddle  coppered),  pins  (escutcheon  steel),  and  tacks  (machine  shoe,  truck  brass  plated  capped  and  large 
oval  headed,  trunk  tinned  oval  headed,  and  bright  wire  gimp),  for  tise  in  manufacture  of  bags,  trunks  and 
leatherware. 

Tubing,  brass,  oval,  |  inch  by  |  inch  and  under,  made  of  metal  of  19  gauge,  or  under,  for  use  in  manufactur* 
of  gauges. 

Motors,  electric,  not  exceeding  J  h.p.,  for  manufacture  of  sewing  machines. 
Sulphur,  for  us;?  in  manufacture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Headers,  wrought  iron,  staggered,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  water  tube  boilers. 

l^ighting  sets,  electric,  comprising  generator,  head  and  tail  lights,  horns,  switch  and  ammeter,  for  use  in  manu- 
facture of  motor  cj'cles. 
Graphite,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  electric  batteries,  dry  cells  and  refills  for  both. 
Oil,  pine,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  linanjent. 

Iron  and  steel;  round  bars,  any  quality  under  \  inch;  hoe  point  steel  18g.  by  7g.  by  2%  inch;  special  quality 
TjTie  steel  sheets  9g.  by  72-inch  by  24-inch  comb  strip  yio  inch  by  %6  inch  by  1|  inch ;  for  use  in  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  machines  and  appliances;  sheets  of  30  gauge  for  manufacture  of  metal  ceilings  and 
wall  linings. 

Zinc  sheets,  nickelled,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  namcplates,  labels,  and  similar  ware. 
Acid,  benzoic,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  medicinal  products. 

Aluminium  anglis  (plain  or  otherwise),  bars,  rods,  and  mouldings  (plain  or  with  pins  inserted),  for  use  ia 

manufacture  of  vehicles. 
Dextrine  for  use  in  manufacture  of  paste  and  general  purpose?. 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  for  use  in  nianufacture  of  .soap. 
Gum,  benzoin,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  .soap. 
Felt,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  railway  cars. 
Carbon  black,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  suede  leather  cleaner. 

Red  lead,  dry,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  paints  and  \arnishes,  and  for  g.neral  purposes. 
Throngs,  in  the  piece  for  use  in  manufacture  of  loose-leaf  binders. 
Wax,  camauba,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  polishes. 


MACHINES,   MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES 

(But  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any, 
when  not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines) 

Twist,  frames  for  manufacture  of  cordage,  threads,  twines,  etc.,  and  roll  winding  machines  for  winding  twines, 
etc. 

Polishing  machines  for  plate  glass. 

Accumulators  or  storage  batteries  (electric  of  all  sizes)  for  stationary  service  in  connection  with  power,  lighting 
and  electric  traction,  also  plates  for  use  with  same. 
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Agricultural  machines  and  implements,  provided  they  are  specially  constructed  for  use  with  cable  ploughing 
engines  and  security  be  given  that  they  will  be  used  only  in  connection  With  such  engines,  viz. :  beet  root 
lifters;  combined  implements  for  rolling  and  harrowing  or  for  cultivating,  rolling  and  harrowing;  cultivators; 
ditching  machines;  barrows;  knifers;  levellers  and  graders;  manure  distributors;  mole  drainers;  ploughs; 
ridgers;  rollers;  seeders  and  planters,  and  scoops. 

Chain  or  chains,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  composed  of  welded  links  manufactured  form  metal  ^  inch  in 
diameter  and  over. 

Cloth  measuring  machines  for  retail  establishments. 

Mats,  press,  for  filtering  oil. 

Meters,  alternating  current  polyphase  watt  hour. 

Aluminium  varnish  pots,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  varnish,  etc. 

Machinery  (matchmaking) — outer  boxmaking,  box  closing  and  labelling,  and  packeting  for  wrapping  wooden 

matches  in  dozens. 
Machinery  (broom  and  brushmaking) — brush  trimming  machines. 

Machinery  (textile)  looms,  single  shuttle  plain  loom  or  worsted  coating  loom  of  single  box  type;  spinning 
roller  covering  machines,  brush  dewing  machines;  electric  notching  and  perforating  machines. 

Machinery  (woodworking) — three-drum  sandpapering  machines;  bow  chucking  machines  for  chucking  the  ends 
of  bows  to  fit  socket;  automatic,  continuous,  saddle  seat  machines  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chair  seats. 

Machinery  (metal -working),  cold  headers,  nut  blanking  machines,  automatic  pointers,  autom.atic  horizontal  bolt 
head  trimmers,  and  automatic  thread  rolling  machines  for  manufacture  of  bolts  and  nuts  by  cold  process; 
radial  drilling  machines,  5  feet  radius  or  larger  where  the  various  speeds  and  feeds  are  obtained  from 
gearing  only,  and  not  by  means  of  belt-driven  cones  or  involving  the  use  of  coiuitershafts ;  shaping 
machines;  chilled  rolls,  22  inches  diameter  by  5  feet,  for  rolling  copper  and  other  sheets. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  27,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  27,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  20  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  r  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

I^idia  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  f 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trhiidad   ..$ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago   $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Feb.  20, 

Feb.  27, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7846 

$4.7892 

.193 

.0619 

.0626 

.193 

.0491 

.0491 

.402 

.4030 

.4030 

.193 

.0547 

.0547 

.193 

.1595 

.1592 

1.08 

.0456 

.0445 

.193 

.1919 

.1911 

.238 

.000044 

.000044 

.193 

.0119 

.0127 

.268 

.1887 

.1887 

.268 

.2704 

.2708 

.268 

.1960 

.1988 

.498 

.4907 

.4920 

2s. 

.3220 

.3255 

$1.00 

1.0153 

1.0171 

.498 

.5002 

.4984 

.424 

.3778 

.3814 

.324 

.1164 

.1169 

.198 

4.86 

4.7815 

4.7985 

.9883-. 9909     .9911-. 9936 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.7328 
.3943 
.5604 


.7501 
.3941 
.5619 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

•Copies  of  tciuler  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  11.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victoriaa 
Government  Railway  l)epartm(>nt,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  arc  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
(refer  to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus:  — 

No.         Date  of  Closing  Particulars 
35SI5.         March    7,  1923.         Supply  and  delivery  of  14,250  lineal  yards  of  canvas,  as  specified. 
358H.         .\pri!     18.  1923.         Supply  and  delivery  of  one  spruce  cutting  machine,  as  specified. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  inaUa  for                                     Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 

Cticiii  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great  Montcalm  St.  John   March  9 

Britain. 

"             "           ....  \George  Washington  New  York   "  10 

"              "            ....  \France                                             "    "  14 

"            ....  \ Manchuria                                       "    "  15 

"              "            ..  ..  Montrose  St.  John   "  16 

"            ..  ..  -Melita                                            "    "  17 

"           ....  Wresident  Roosevelt  New  York   "  17 

"             *'           ....  Andania  Halifax   "  19 

"            ....  iAqiiitania  New  York   "  20 

"              "            ....  ^Empress  of  Britain                          "    "  22 

"              "              "            ....  Montclare  St.  John   "  23 

"            ....  iNew  Amsterdam  New  York   "  24 

France   *Antonia  Halifax   "  9 

Union  of  South  Africa   *Jekri  St.  John   "  28 

Bennuda,    Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela,  Chaudiere  Halifax   "  16 

Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana..   ..  *Canadian  Harvester                       "    "  10 

Bermuda,    Barbados,    Trinidad,  British 

Guiana   *Mattawa  St.  John   "  20 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras   *  Canadian  Forester  Halifax   "  22 

China  and  Japan   Manilla  Maru  Victoria   "  9 

  President  Jackson                          "    "  15 

"    Empress  of  Russia  ^^ancouver   "  22 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   tTahiti  San  Francisco   "  16 

Australia  only   tVentura                                              "    "  27 

t  Letter  mail  only.        *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only.        t  Letter  and  Paper 

mail  only.        -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

Note. — The  Melita  will  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  BRITISH  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Employment  in  the  British  boot  and  shoe  industry  continued  slack  during 
December  and  showed  little  general  change;  slight  improvements  in  some  dis- 
tricts were  offset  by  declines  in  others,  according  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette  for  January,  1923.  Short  time  was  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  all  of  the  principal  centres  and  the  holidays  at  Christmas  were 
extended  sometimes  to  10  days  or  more  by  many  firms.  The  percentage  of  work- 
people unemployed  in  the  industry,  as  indicated  by  books  at  the  employment 
exchange  was  8-3  on  December  18,  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  on  November 
20.  Returns  received  from  firms  employing  34,329  workpeople  showed  about 
38  per  cent  on  short  time  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  the  extent  of  about  13 
hours  a  week. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OP  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottaw'a/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St,  MarVs 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg.  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
AssocLATioN,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

1357.  Barley  Malt. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Mexico  City  desire  to  receive 
quotations  on  3,000  to  5,000  tons  of  barley  malt,  delivered  c.i.f.  Vera  Cruz.  If  prices  are 
suitable,  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  extensive  business  being  developed  in  this  product. 
Telegraphic  quotations  preferred. 

1358.  Oats,  Oilmeal  and  Cornmeal. — An  old-established  commission  house  in  excellent 
standing  in  Barbados  desires  to  obtain  Canadian  connections  for  oats,  oilmeal  and  corn- 
meal.  Suppliers  must  be  in  a  position  to  quote  competitive  prices,  and  when  necessary  by 
cable. 

1359.  Grains,  Cereals,  etc. — A  Marseilles  firm  desire  to  represent,  on  a  commission 
basis,  Canadian  exporters  of  cereals,  especially  wheat  and  maize. 

1360.  Packing  House  Products  and  Feedstuffs. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in 
Trinidad  desires  to  obtain  Canadian  connections  for  packing  house  products,  including  lard 
and  lard  compound,  for  food  products,  and  general  feedstuffs  such  as  oats,  oilmeal,  bran 
and  pollard. 

1361.  Leather  (Sole  and  Upper). — A  London  company  who  claim  facilities  for  selling 
Canadian  leather  in  the  Baltic  States  and  Central  Europe  invite  samples  and  quotations, 
preferably  c.i.f.  Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  or  Dantzig,  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Their 
requirements  are:  sole  leather — sides  from  dry  hides,  and  buffalo  bends;  upper  leather — 
glace  kid,  black  and  coloured,  box  and  willow  calf,  box  sides,  suede  sheep  and  calf,  glace 
sheep  in  black  and  coloured — all  in  full  chrome  tannage.  A  fuller  descriptive  memorandum 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  quoting  file  T.C.-4-150. 

1362.  Cheap  Biscuits  and  Canned  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  desirous 
of  securing  Canadian  cheap  biscuits  and  canned  fruit  (pears,  etc.). 

1363.  Sardines  (Canned). — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  desirous  of  securing  Cana- 
dian sardines  in  tins,  preferably  from  New  Brunswick,  and  similar  to  sardines  put  up  at 
Black's  Harbour,  N.B. 

1364.  Flour  and  Fish. — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  desirous  of  securing  Cana- 
dian flour  and  Canadian  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

CHILEAN  EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE  PILFERAGE  LOSSES 

Reducing  pilferage  by  placing  on  ship  captains  the  responsibility  for  missing 
or  underweight  cargo  packages  is  the  latest  development  in  the  international 
battle  against  this  annual  waste,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 
The  Chilean  customs  ordinance  (art.  89,  par.  3)  provides  that  a  fine  may  be 
imposed  on  the  captain  of  the  vessel  where  cases  are  found  to  have  been  opened 
or  their  contents  removed  without  the  written  permission  of  the  customs 
authorities. 

In  a  recent  case  at  Valparaiso,  where  it  was  found  that  460  parcels  of  cargo 
had  had  their  contents  stolen  before  being  discharged,  a  fine  of  5  pesos  per 
package  was  imposed  on  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  The  steamship  company 
moved  for  dismissal,  arguing  that  this  was  a  distortion  of  the  intent  of  the  law. 
The  decision  was  contested  and  brought  before  the  Chilean  Supreme  Court, 
which  upheld  the  original  decision  and  ordered  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to 
pay  the  fine. 
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IMlOrOSKD   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  chatKjc  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From   St.  John 

To  Iy<-)NDON.— Hoorda.  I.C.  Trimsports.  Ltd.,  March  5;  Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltih.  March  G;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  NLirch  7;  Bolinirhroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  14;  Lord  Diifferin, 
LC.  Transports.  Ltd.,  ^LuTh  20;   Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  London  (via  II.M.irAx) . — Comino,  Furness  Line,  March  20;  Lexington,  Furness  Line, 
March  31. 

To  M.ANCHESTEii  (via  Haliiwx) .—Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  March  17; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  March  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  9;  Montrose, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  IG;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  March  23. 

To  Cii..\S(;o\v. — Concordia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  14;  Marburn,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Hull  (via  Halif.vx). — Comino,  Furness  Line,  March  20;  Lexington,  Furness  Line, 
March  31. 

To  SouTH.\MPTON. — McHta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  Bklf.ast.  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  4;  Ramore 
Head.  Head  Line,  March  15. 

To  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  4;  Lord 
Antrim.  Head  Line.  March  11. 

To  Avon  MOUTH. — Concordia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Melitn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Brecon,  Canadian. 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  5;  Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line, 
March  IS;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  March  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinid.\d  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  March  20.  ^  ^  ^ 

To  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Rathlin  Head, 
Head  Line,  March  18. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  11;  Welland 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Dunkirk. — Grey  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Tredennick,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
March  21. 

To  South  Africa. — Jekri,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  March  31. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Harmodius,  Houston  Line, 
March  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Lrv'ERPOOL  and  Queenstown. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19; 
Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  March  23;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,. 
April  2. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,- 
March  9. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  ^Larch  16,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demer.\ra  (British  Guiana). — Canadian  Harvester,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  10. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  March  6;  Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS. 
Corporation,  March  15  and  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shangh.ai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Sho-?en  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  18;  Toyawa 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  March  20. 

To  Dairen  (Manchuria). — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  20;  Hawaii 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  March  30. 

To  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert 
Dollar  Co.,  March  25. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  March  G. 

To  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  22. 

To  Manchester. — Craster  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  March  14. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Santander  (Spain)  and  London. — Nevada,  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique,  March  20. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shangh.^i,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Jackson,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  March  15;   President  Jefferson,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  March  27. 
To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 


SPANISH  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Since  the  turn  of  the, year  there  has  been  a  slackening  in  business  in  Spain 
writes  the  Barcelona  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
There  is  a  decided  tightness  of  money  which  renders  collections  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Less  business  is  being  placed  with  the  local  textile  mills,  which, 
however,  in  most  cases  have  considerable  orders  yet  unfulfilled.  The  manu- 
facturers look  upon  the  lull  in  business  as  only  temporary,  but  are  faced  v*ith 
continually  rising  factory  costs. 

The  Kliunp  in  the  wine  trade  continues  with  damaging  effect  on  the  buying 
powers  of  those  interested  in  the  industry.  Each  fall  of  the  mark  has  been 
severely  felt  in  Spain,  where  it  is  believed  that  the  holdings  are  prodigious. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  slack,  largely  due  to  the  policy  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  raising  price  unduly.  The  Spaniard  favours  firstly  appearance, 
secondly,  cheapness  and  durability,  and  as  he  finds  his  first  requirement  in  the 
imported  article  at  a  slight  increase  of  cost  over  the  local  make,  the  Spanish 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  are  suffering.  The  shops  are  exhibiting  larger 
quantities  of  British  and  American  goods  than  for  a  long  time  past.  The 
American  styles  and  shapes  are  popular,  but  the  British  are  preferred  for 
durability  and  strength. 

The  great  safeguard  to  the  manufacturing  industry  is  the  fact  that,  Spanish 
orders  being  proverbially  small,  there  are  few  cases  of  overstocking  by  retailers. 
Consequently  an  early  revival  is  confidently  anticipated. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADmNISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPAETMENT   OF   TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


CopyriRhta  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  luspectiou  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d>.  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weigbts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zino 
Bouuties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Aunuul  Report  > >'  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamsbip  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Ofiice  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Auuual  Report  of  Weigbts  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Domiuiou  Grain  Researcb  Laboratory  (1020). 
Grain  luspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

RulcK  and  Forms  ef  tbe  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  tbe  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wbeat  from  Vancouver  via  tbe  Panama  Canal  to  tbe  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  otber  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  tbe  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).  (Price  outside  Canada, 
3.')  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  tbe  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report   of    Special   Trade   Commission   to   Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(Frencb  and  Englisb)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

3  5  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trado  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an   abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).      VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  tbe  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Muxiicipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trado  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

NoTB. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  In.spection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addreesed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director.  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  bach  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
exoort  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Tracie  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  S.  \Vi>M>.  Rocotuiuisla  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Ollice — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  I^aidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut -Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Care  British  Consulate-General, 
Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany,  Russia, 
the  coimtries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Poland  and  Czccho -Slovakia.) 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Cliisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Maia 
street.  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  M(>xico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street- 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siara.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


United  Kingdom 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Gmbbegd,    No.    4,  Christiania 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontumt. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spaim, 


Trinidad. 
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TIL\DE   COMMISSIONER  P.   \v .   WARD  S   ITI>ER-\RY  IN  C4NADA 

The  itinerary  arranged  for  P.  AV.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Singapore,  lor  his  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  formerly 
announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  JoumaL  was  interrupted  by  his 
participation  in  the  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  held  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  ^IcGill  rniversity.  and  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales. 
Montreal.    The  rearranged  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Brantford  March  12. 

Hamilton  March  13. 

Gait  March  15. 

Kitchener  March  16. 

Welland,  Bridgebiirg.  Thorold  and  Niagara  Falls,  March  19  and  20. 

Guelph  March  21. 

Stratford  March  23. 

London  March  26. 

Chatham  March  27. 

Border  Cities  March  2S  and  30. 

Toronto  Aprit  2. 

Oshawa  April  3. 

Montreal  April  4  and  5. 

Sherbrooke  April  6. 

Three  Rivers..  April  9. 

Firms  in  Toronto  and  ^lontreal  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
]\Ir.  Ward,  or  to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him. 
care  of  Canadian  ^Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary* 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included 
in  the  itinerary-,  requests  for  interAiews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary-  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 


FINANCIAL  -AND   BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   EN  AUSTIL\LL\ 

yiv.  D.  H.  Ross.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne.  Austraha, 
sends  under  date  March  5.  1923,  the  following  cablegram  descriptive  of  financial 
and  business  conditions  in  Australia: — 

The  Commonwealth  revenue  continues  to  exceed  the  estimates  of  the 
Customs  receipts,  for  eight  months  ending  FebruarA'  aggregating  £22,172.000 
sterUng,  an  increase  of  £4.354.000  sterling  over  corresponding  period  in  fiscal 
year  1921-22.  This  month  has  opened  with  a  stronger  volume  of  orders  than 
was  anticipated,  and  wholesale  hardware  and  grocery  distributors  report  that 
remunerative  realization  of  primary  products  such  as  wool,  butter,  and  wheat 
has  greatly  increased  the  purchasing  power  in  country  districts,  which  is  reflected 
in  the  placing  of  orders  freely  in  oversea  countries.  Through  unfavourable 
seasonal  conditions,  the  summer  trade  has  been  disappointing  to  distributors 
of  dry  goods  and  wholesale  warehouses  are  now  carrying  immense  stocks.  The 
wool-selling  season  in  Australia  has  almost  reached  its  apex,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  now  there  is  only  about  half  million  bales  of  the  1922-23  clip  for  disposal, 
half  of  which  is  held  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  Owing  to  the  protracted  drought 
conditions  over  a  great  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  lambing  season  in  many 
parts  will  probably  be  a  failure,  hence  the  outlook  is  for  an  advance  in  prices 
for  1923-24  on  all  classes  of  wool.  The  wheat  and  flour  market  is  depressed; 
flour  nominally  £10  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  wheat  about  5s.  3d.  per  bushel  free  aboard." 
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nil    M  VKKI  1    lOK  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES  IN  SCOTLAND 

AND  IRELAND 

TuADK  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

(Uaspnv,  February  9,  1923. — While  this  report  will  necessarily  be  mainly 
coiu'eriuHl  with  this  market  for  manufactured  goods  of  rubber,  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  raw  rubber  and  the  rubber  growers, 
and  to  recall  sume  of  the  events  of  comparatively  recent  history  leading  up  to 
the  abnormally  low  })rices  of  raw  rubber  prevailing  in  the  middle  of  1922. 

BEGINNINGS   OF   PLANTATION  RUBBER 

I'p  to  a  \  ery  few  years  ago  most  of  the  rubber  came  from  Brazil,  and  the 
best,  known  as  Para,  came  from  the  Amazon  valley,  and  was  the  product  of  a 
tree  which  flourished  in  the  dense  tropical  forests  of  that  mysterious  region. 
With  the  constantly  increasing  uses  for  rubber,  it  occurred  to  a  certain  English- 
man that  this  valuable  tree  could  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  Eastern  Tropics 
would  prove  particularly  suitable  for  its  adoption.  Accordingly,  after  much 
difliculty,  he  procured  a  quantity  of  the  seeds,  and  they  were  eventually  planted 
at  Kew  Gardens  in  London.  A  few  germinated,  and  the  young  plants  were 
taken  to  Ceylon  and  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where,  in  the  former  country,  they 
grew  to  fine  trees  in  the  Peradeniya  Gardens.  The  Ceylon  tea  planters,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  this  new  opportunity,  planted  young  rubber  trees  in  their 
tea  gardens  between  the  tea  bushes,  and  the  results  both  there  and  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  also  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were  so  successful  that  today  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world's  production  of  raw  rubber  is  derived  from  the  plantations. 
The  only  rubber  still  produced  in  any  quantity  from  the  trees  growing  wild 
in  the  forest  is  Para,  which  is  still  preferred  for  certain  purposes,  but  which 
gives  results  in  manufacture  very  similar  to  plantation  rubber.  The  transfer 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  raw  rubber  industry  from  natural  conditions  in  Brazil 
to  artificial  and  comparatively  cheap  production  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
had  a  parlous  effect  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Amazonias,  that  huge 
territory  in  Northern  Brazil,  whose  former  great  prosperity  was  built  up  on 
rubber. 

]\Ieanwhile  in  the  East  great  activity  prevailed.  The  necessary  seven  or 
eight  years  had  elapsed  to  prove  that  the  trees  would  not  only  grow,  but  also 
yield  rubber,  and  the  demand  for  it  due  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  rubber  tire 
industry,  combined  to  create  great  interest,  the  formation  of  numerous  com- 
panies and  the  planting  of  great  areas.  The  writer  remembers  very  vividly, 
wliile  he  was  living  in  Ceylon  in  1905,  the  feverish  formation  of  rubber  com- 
panies, and  the  spectacular  rise  of  shares,  which  culminated  five  years  later 
in  the  great  rubber  boom  in  England,  during  which  shares  of  rubber  companies, 
good  and  worthless,  rose  to  fantastic  heights.  In  the  Far  East  at  the  same 
time  the  excitement  was  just  as  great.  In  Shanghai  in  1908  and  later,  in  the 
writer's  recollection,  numerous  companies  were  formed  for  development  of 
rubber  plantations  in  the  Straits  and  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  same  feverish 
speculation  was  in  evidence  as  in  London.  When  the  crash  came  hundreds  of 
wealthy  Chinese  and  foreign  merchants  in  Shanghai  were  ruined.  There  was 
nothing  very  wrong  with  the  industry,  but  only  with  the  gambling  in  shares. 
Altogether  about  £100,000,000  of  British  capital  is  invested  in  the  rubber- 
growing  industry. 

The  highest  price  reached  for  raw  rubber  was  at  the  period  of  the  great 
boom  in  shares,  and  the  highest  point  touched  was  12s.  per  pound  in  April, 
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1910.  The  lowest  price  was  in  August  last,  when  it  fell  to  6|d.  per  pound,  or 
about  13  cents.  Over-production  of  course  was  the  cause  of  this  great  slump, 
the  low  price  above  quoted  having  no  relation  to  costs  of  production.  The  year 
1922  proved  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  slump,  and  therefore  the  turning  point  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  industry.  A  natural  restriction  of  supply  caused  by  low 
prices,  and  the  campaign  to  increase  the  uses  of  rubber,  resulted  in  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  the  price  advanced  until  in  January  it  had  reached  the 
Is.  3d.  level. 

ARTIFICIAL  RESTRICTION 

In  June  last  the  Colonial  Office  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  situation,  which  was  so  serious  that  the  majority  of  the  estates 
were  being  worked  at  a  loss,  presented  it  report,  recommending  certain  measures 
of  restriction  of  supply,  with  the  reservation  that  it  must  be  applied  to  all 
countries  producing  plantation  rubber  in  order  to  be  effective.  While  British 
countries  are  the  biggest  producers,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  supply  enough  to 
have  nullified  the  effect  of  any  such  scheme  unless  they  fell  in  with  it;  or  rather 
they  would  benefit  from  such  a  scheme  at  the  expense  of  British  planters.  The 
expanding  character  of  the  demand,  however,  principally  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  rise  of  the  market,  encouraged  the  committee  to  abandon  its  earlier 
reservation  respecting  non-British  countries,  and  it  pushed  on  with  its  restriction 
scheme,  which  aimed  at  a  reduction  of  output  by  means  of  a  graded  series  of 
export  duties  applied  to  British  colonies.  This  scheme  was  accepted  by  the 
colonial  governments  concerned  and  came  into  operation  in  November  last. 

The  interests  of  the  rubber  growers  are  cared  for  by  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  in  London,  and  the  Propaganda  Department  of  that  Association  is 
doing  good  work,  principally  in  the  field  of  encouraging  new  uses  for  rubber,  and 
extending  interest  in  rubber  goods  by  advertisment  and  otherwise  among  the 
public.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  of  the  year  has  been  the  dis- 
covery that  rubber  in  the  form  of  liquid  latex  can  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

RUBBER  ROADWAYS 

An  offshoot  or  affiliation  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  is  a  company 
known  as  Rubber  Roadways  Limited,  and  its  purpose  at  the  present  time  is  to 
experiment  with  various  forms  and  structures  of  rubber  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption  as  roadway  paving  in  London  and  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
extensive  use  of  rubber  for  this  purpose  would  enormously  increase  the  con- 
sumption. The  present  writer  saw  two  years  ago  in  London  a  stretch  of  road- 
way, which  probably  bears  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the  metropolis,  being  laid  with 
rubber  blocks  as  an  experiment  by  this  company.  The  road  was  the  Borough 
High  Street,  which  is  the  prolongation,  on  the  south  side,  of  London  Bridge.  In 
appearance,  after  laying,  the  roadway  presented  a  very  similar  condition  to  that 
of  the  usual  type  in  London,  wooden  blocks  on  concrete.  The  rubber  blocks 
consist  of  a  base  of  expanded  metal  (which  is  a  common  type  of  steel  reinforce- 
ment for  concrete,  and  is  merely  a  mesh  of  twisted  steel)  upon  which  is  placed 
a  layer  of  vulcanite  and  on  to  this  is  vulcanized  a  surface  layer  of  softer  rubber. 
The  whole  block  is  secured  to  the  concrete  sub-surface  by  two  steel  prongs 
extending  into  holes  in  the  concrete,  and  grouted  in.  This  system  is  very 
expensive  not  only  to  manufacture,  but  also  to  lay,  and  is  in  addition  not  very 
satisfactory,  as  under  heavy  traffic  such  as  steam  traction  engines  and  steam 
lorries  (which  are  very  prevalent  in  Great  Britain)  and  motor  lorries,  the  steel 
backing  breaks  away  from  the  concrete  sub-surface,  and  the  vulcanite  does  not 
adhere  very  perfectly  to  the  steel. 
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Anothi^r  inltTostiiiL;-  oxprriinont  is  beinji;  carried  out,  also  in  London,  in 
Little  St.  Andrew  Street,  where  it  joins  St.  Martin's  Lane.  The  rubber  paving 
blocks,  which  are  beini;  laid  by  the  Ilolborn  Borough  Council,  are  made  of  a 
special  hard  rubber  composition,  and  are  provided  with  ribs  on  each  side  for  the 
purpi^se  of  interlocking,  the  joint  being  made  with  bitumen.  This  particular 
stretch  will  have  almost  as  severe  a  test  as  that  in  the  Borough  High  Street,  as 
it  was  found  that  over  400  vehicles  an  hour  pass  through  the  street. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  that  large  stretches  of  London's  roadways  will 
be  rubber-paved  in  the  future  if  these  or  other  experiments  prove  economical 
and  satisfactory.  The  same  remark  applies  to  railway  station  platforms,  one 
of  which  so  covered  may  be  seen  at  Euston  Station.  It  might  be  thought  that 
rubber  in  thick  sheets  might  be  laid  directly  on  to  a  smooth  surface  of  concrete 
for  a  satisfactory  rubber-covered  roadway.  The  trouble  with  that  appears  to  be 
that  no  satisfactory  method  of  uniting  the  rubber  and  concrete  has  yet  been 
ovolvcd,  and  the  rubber  sheets  tend  to  creep  and  to  turn  up  at  the  edges.  Any- 
one who  could  invent  a  method  to  overcome  these  defects  would  make  a  fortune. 


Rubber  Tires 

PNEUMATICS 

The  keynote  of  the  rubber  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  the  fierce  competition, 
not  only  between  British  manufacturers  themselves,  but  also  between  the  home 
product  and  the  imported  article.  Nearly  4^  million  pounds  sterling  worth  of 
pneumatic  tires,  tubes  and  solids  were  sent  to  this  country  last  year  from  various 
sources,  mainly  American  and  French.  The  actual  figures  for  the  past  three 
years  were  £5,577,000  in  1920,  £4,086,000  in  1921  and  £4,241,000  in  1922.  Owing 
to  the  decline  in  prices  in  the  past  two  years,  the  above  value  for  1922  represents 
over  a  million  more  tires  and  tubes  imported  in  that  year  than  in  1920.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  values  of  the  exports  from  British  factories  in  these  three  years 
were  £0.471,000,  £2,051,000  and  £2,047,000  respectively,  showing  that  in  the  last 
two  vears  the  imports  of  tires  and  tubes  have  exceeded  exports  by  over 
£2.000.000  a  year. 

These  imports  of  course  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain.  They  are,  in  fact,  such  a  large  share  of  the  trade 
that  there  is  not  enough  business  left  to  keep  employed  the  65,000  men  in  the 
British  industry  and  help  its  £30,000,000  capital  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend. 

While  the  world  has  become  impatient  with  the  excuse  that  the  war  caused 
this  or  that  unpleasant  consequence,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  tire  industry 
worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  government  orders  for  war  purposes,  like  so 
many  other  industries,  and  with  no  stocks  available  for  the  public,  left  a  very 
wide  loophole  for  the  foreign  tire  representative,  which  he  naturally  took 
advantage  of  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  public  in  the  only  way  they 
could  be  met.  The  result  was  that  a  fashion  arose  among  car  owners  for 
American  and  other  imported  tires,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  research 
in  the  British  industry  had  stood  still  owing  to  manufacturing  concentration 
for  war  necessities,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
resulted  among  other  things  in  the  cord  tire,  provided  difficulties  for  the  home 
manufacturer  from  which  he  has  at  last  emerged  remarkably  well.  It  is  the 
case  that  the  fabric  tire  is  now  more  or  less  of  a  back-number  in  this  country 
both  with  the  public  and  with  the  manufacturer,  and  cords  almost  hold  the 
field.  Many  makes  of  British  cord  tires  are  superb  productions.  The  straight- 
side  pneumatics  are  not  so  popular  in  this  country  as  the  beaded-edge, 
particularly  as  the  latter  are  now  made  of  unusual  thickness  and  strength 
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at  the  section  of  the  wall  just  inside  the  bead,  formerly  their  weakest  point. 
At  the  annual  motor  show  at  the  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  which  closed  a  few  daj^s 
ago,  and  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  as  comprehensive  as,  and  in  no  way 
inferior  to,  the  yearly  show  at  Olympia  in  London,  or  anyhere  else,  many  of 
the  tire  manufacturers  were  fully  represented,  including  at  least  three  Canadian 
firms  of  United  States  parentage.  The  exhibit  of  a  certain  well-known  British 
tire  manufacturer  was  particularly  interesting,  showing  in  detail  as  it  did  the 
actual  method  on  model  machines  of  the  manufacture  of  their  twisted  and 
rubber-insulated  multiple  thread  cord  as  applied  to  their  cord  tires.  Each  cord 
consists  of  24  threads  made  up  of  four  groups  of  six  threads  each,  the  six  threads 
being  twisted  and  insulated  to  form  one  group,  and  the  four  groups  similarly 
treated  to  form  the  cord.  The  cord  is  then  flattened  and  is  incorporated  into 
the  casing  in  two  layers,  the  cords  of  one  layer  of  course  crossing  those  of  the 
other  layer  at  an  angle.  For  fairly  heavy  tires  this  method  of  construction 
seems  to  render  the  tire  remarkably  free  from  internal  friction,  which  is  of 
course  the  fatal  defect  of  the  fabric  tire,  and  which  the  cord  tire  was  designed  to 
reduce. 

Red  inner  tubes  are  most  popular  in  this  country,  but  grey  tubes  have 
commanded  a  certain  favour.  The  prejudice  against  grey  appears  to  be  purely 
psychological. 

The  sizes  which  are  most  in  demand  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  retail  prices 
which  are  prevalent,  are  as  follows: 

815  mm,  x  105  mm   £5   3  6 

820         X  120    6  10  6 

710         X  90   3   7  6 

700         X  80    2  17  9 

760         X  90    3  19  0 

32-inch  x  4|-mch   7  16  9 

32         X  3^    5   5  0 

32         X  4                                                                                                        ..  6   6  9 

Tires  for  Ford  cars  of  the  following  sizes  are  also  in  good  demand: 

30  X  3!.   £4  10  6  Straight  side,  cord 

30  x3   2   8  0  Beaded  edge,  fabric 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  "  giant "  cord  tires  for  rear  wheels  of  trucks 
as  well  as  for  front  wheels,  of  the  following  sizes: 


There  is  a  spread  of  about  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  between  manufacturers' 
prices  and  what  the  public  has  to  pay. 


The  number  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  in  Great  Britain  in 
proportion  to  the  total  motor  traffic  is  probably  much  higher  than  in  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  moreover  a  much  greater  proportion  of  such 
vehicles  is  provided  with  solid  tires  than  with  pneumatic,  particularly  the 
heavier  varieties.  The  solid  tire  therefore  is  a  much  more  important  factor  in 
the  tire  world  here  than  it  is  across  the  Atlantic.  Many  makes  of  numerous 
manufacturers  are  on  the  market,  but  the  attempt  to  produce  a  tire  of  this  kind 
which  will  provide  a  reasonable  degree  of  resilience  together  with  capacity  to 
stand  the  load  has  yet  to  be  successful.  The  tires  built  to  stand  heavy  loads 
without  early  dissolution  are  so  lacking  in  resilience  that  the  vehicle,  the  engine, 
and  the  passengers  suffer  damage  or  discomfort  from  the  jolting  caused  when- 


34  X  5. 

36  X  6, 

38  X  7, 

40  X  8. 


£15  19  3 
20  5  6 
31  15  6 
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ever  any  speeil  is  applinl.  Tlio  aj)plii'ati()n  of  pneumatics  to  such  heavy  loads 
has  not  reached  the  point  it  has  (k)ne  in  tlic  United  States,  but  whether  this  is 
on  account  of  high  first  cost  or  less  satisfactory  results  with  pneumatics  has  not 
tran<pireil. 

PHOSl'KCTS  OF  EXPANSION 

Tliere  can  he  httle  doubt  that  the  motor  traffic  of  the  country,  both  com- 
mercial and  private,  will  steadily,  and  very  likely  rapidly,  ej^pand.  The  excel- 
lent system  of  good  roads  in  all  directions,  with  the  endless  number  of  interest- 
ing phices  amidst  charming  scenery  which  appeal  to  all,  and  the  striking  variety 
of  really  splendid  cars  at  fairly  low  prices  within  the  reach  of  people  of  only 
moderate  means,  seem  bound  to  increase  the  circle  of  owners  from  year  to  year. 
The  ileniand  for  tires  will  further  increase  as,  and  if,  prices  of  cars  go  down. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  methods  of  tire  distribution  are  by  branch  organizations  in  all  the 
principal  cities,  both  for  the  product  of  the  British  manufacturer  and  the 
imported  article,  and  this  is  supported  by  extensive  advertising.  Similar 
methods  would  have  to  be  adopted  by  any  Canadian  tire  manufacturers  seek- 
ing business  in  this  country,  and  in  fact  are  adopted  by  such  manufacturers  in 
Canada  as  are  doing  business  here. 


Rubber  Footwear 

PLIMSOLLS  OR  "  SAND  "  SHOES 

There  is  always  a  large  business  to  be  done  in  this  class  of  cheap  footwear 
consisting  of  canvas  uppers  and  hard  rubber  soles,  used  largely  by  children  at 
the  seaside — hence  the  name  sand  "  shoes.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  trans- 
atlantic manufacturers  cannot  compete  in  this  class  of  footwear,  because  of 
price,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where  the  rubber  footwear  industry  principally 
exists. 

TENNIS  SHOES 

There  is  a  very  large  market  in  this  country  for  the  class  of  rubber  foot- 
wear called  tennis  shoes.  In  the  variety  with  canvas  uppers  and  thin  flexible 
soles,  of  similar  appearance  to  the  plimsoll  "  but  of  better  quality  and  style, 
the  Canadian  and  American  product  holds  the  field.  In  this  class  of  footwear 
the  British  manufacturer  is  increasingly  unable  to  compete  because  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  imported  article.  The  hard,  inflexible  sole  of  the  British 
manufacturer  is  no  longer  much  wanted,  even  at  a  cheaper  price,  and  sales  are 
declining. 

While  the  above  style  of  tennis  shoe  is  so  described  in  Canada,  and  is 
almost  universally  worn  for  that  purpose  there,  a  tennis "  shoe  in  Great 
Britain  is  usually  a  more  expensive  article  of  buckskin,  brown  leather  or  canvas 
uppers,  soled  with  rubber  of  about  :|-inch  in  thickness.  In  this  field  the  British 
manufacturer  is  and  has  long  been  supreme.  The  typical  shoe  for  tennis  pur- 
poses is  now,  however,  faced  with  a  competitor  which  newly  appeared  last  year 
and  is  coming  into  rapid  favour.  That  is  a  shoe  soled  with  crepe  rubber.  It 
is  stated  to  wear  about  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  sole  of  vulcanized 
rubber.  An  unsatisfactory  feature  of  this  new  shoes  is  that  the  crepe  sole 
often  breaks  'away  at  the  toe  and  heel,  but  this  defect  is  being  overcome  by 
stitching  on  a  thin  inner  sole  of  crepe  and  cementing  to  it  with  an  especially 
strong  solution  an  outer  wearing  sole  of  crepe.   If  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  is 
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true,  this  new  and  cheaper  shoe  should  largely  take  the  place  of  the  former 
aristocrat  of  the  tennis  world,  particularly  as  hard  courts  have  almost  entirely 
displaced  grass  courts,  not  only  in  this  country  but  even  more  so  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  resulting  in  harder  wear  for  shoe  soles. 

The  price  of  children's  sand  shoes  to  the  retailer  at  present  is  Is.  5d.  per 
pair  (34  cents).  Women's  sand  shoes,  also  wholesale,  are  from  Is.  lOd.  to 
2s.  2d.  (44  cents  to  52  cents) . 

For  tennis  shoes  of  the  flexible  thin  rubber  sole,  canvas  upper,  of  the  plim- 
soU  type,  prices  to  the  retailer  of  a  well-known  United  States  make  are  as 
follows: — 

Men's  sizes  6  to  10   4s.   lUd-  ($1.19) 

Women's  sizes  3  to  7   4s.     4d.  ($1.04) 

Children's  sizes  4  to  10   3s.     3d.  ($0.78) 


KUBBERS,  OVERSHOES,  WELLINGTONS 

Rubbers  (goloshes  or  overshoes)  in  this  country  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  They  are  rarely  worn  except  when  there  is  snow  or  slush  on  the 
ground,  and  even  then  by  not  more  than  probably  20  per  cent  of  the  people. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  apparently.  The  excellent  quality  generally 
of  the  leather  footwear,  which  is  fairly  damp-proof,  the  tendency  to  look  upon 
the  wearing  of  rubbers  as  more  or  less  of  an  effeminate  habit  of  transatlantic 
peculiarity  (of  the  wrapped-in-wool  variety)  not  to  be  encouraged  among  a 
hardy  outdoor  people,  and  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  this  cramping  article 
— all  these  reasons  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  poor  reception  in  this  country  of 
the  rubber."  They  are  mostly  used  by  children,  and  in  Glasgow  at  any  rate 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  discarded  in  favour  of  the  Wellington  rubber 
boot.  The  demand  this  year  for  both,  however,  has  fallen  off  because  of  the 
unusually  mild  winter  and  complete  absence  of  snow.  Wellingtons  are  shipped 
to  this  country  by  the  Hood  people,  but  the  British  manufacturer  scores 
against  the  imported  by  reason  of  price.  The  demand  for  overshoes  (snow- 
boots)  is  apparently  a  very  small  one. 

HEELS  AND  SOLES 

The  wearing  of  rubber  heels  and  soles  received  a  great  impetus  during  the 
war  when  a  large  proportion  of  officers  of  the  Army  took  to  wearing  a  well- 
known  make  which  forced  itself  into  prominent  use  by  advertisement.  The  habit 
extended  to  civil  life,  although  the  thick  military  soles  have  given  place  to 
thinner,  more  flexible,  and  less  conspicuous  ones.  Rubber  soles  and  heels 
together  are  in  much  greater  use  here  than  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
(which  in  these  matters  follow  the  same  fashions),  although  heels  alone  are 
almost  universally  worn  in  North  America,  and  are  much  less  used  here.  A 
certain  make  of  rubber  heel  of  a  concave  shape  is  taking  firm  hold  here,  although 
what  advantage  it  possesses  over  any  other  make  is  not  easily  discerned.  It 
is  nailed  on  like  the  rest,  but  because  of  its  suction  quality,  requires  no  solution 
to  adhere. 

As  regards  rubber  footwear  in  general,  it  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that 
competition  is  keen  between  the  Scottish  manufacturer,  the  American  and 
Canadian  for  business  throughout  Great  Britain.  The  centre  of  the  rubber 
footwear  industry  in  Britain  is  Edinburgh. 

Canadian  manufacturers  contemplating  business  in  this  country,  if  they  do 
not  establish  their  own  organization,  must  have  an  agent.  Stocks  must  be  kept 
in  the  country,  at  any  rate  when  a  footing  is  obtained,  enabling  customers  to  get 
what  they  want  in  all  sizes  at  all  times.    The  factors  or  importers  must  be  given 
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qiuitations  in  strrlini!;  dclivcrod  to  warehouse  here,  or  at  least  c.i.f.  It  is 
ditlieult  to  uiulerstand  the  reluctance  of  certain  Canadian  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  the  7icccssitics  of  the  case,  in  this  market.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  Canadian  export  manajj;er  to  say  that  his  company  does  business 
in  South  Africa,  or  Australia  or  elsewhere,  in  dollar  quotations,  f.o.b.,  and  so 
on,  and  his  comj^any  cannot  tlepart  from  its  cx})ort  practice  in  order  to  get 
business  in  Cireat  Britain.  On  the  assumption  that  business  here  is  really 
desired,  it  is  an  incomprehensible  attitude. 

Exportint?  manufactured  goods  to  South  Africa  or  Australia  is  entirely 
different  from  exporting  similar  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  market  is 
entirely  dilTerent  from  those  two,  or  any  other,  countries.  In  those  countries, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  competing  against  imported  goods  only,  where  the 
manufacturers  are  all  on  equal  terms.  In  this  country  they  compete  against 
both  imported  and  home  manufactures,  and  factors  and  retail  merchants  have 
no  inducement  to  buy  imported  stocks  if  the  way  is  not  made  as  easy  for  them 
as  if  they  were  purchasing  the  home-manufactured  product. 

Rubber  Floor  Coverings 

Rubber  floor  coverings  to  take  the  place  of  carpets  or  linoleum  are  now 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  being  increasingly  used,  particularly  for 
public  buildings,  offices,  theatres,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  to  some  extent  in  private 
houses  as  well,  for  kitchens,  halls,  bathrooms  and  bedrooms.  This  product  of 
one  company  is  sold  in  rolls  of  100  feet  and  from  36  inches  to  48  inches  wide,  and 
s"  or  thick.    It  is  claimed  to  be  odourless,  hygienic,  and  almost  ever- 

lasting, with  the  softness  and  solidity  of  carpet,  with  the  cleanliness  of  the 
polished  floor.  Although  extremely  flexible  it  does  not  curl.  It  is  made  in 
attractive  colourings,  which  are  retained  unimpaired  throughout  wear;  their 
shades  are  not  merely  surface  shades — their  colour  is  part  of  their  make-up  from 
one  side  through  to  the  other.  The  most  popular  colours  are  marbled  effects  and 
a  heather  mixture.  The  price  of  the  J-inch  flooring  is  12s.  6d.  per  square  yard 
retail. 

Rubber  Garments 

Rubber-coated  rain  coats  in  this  country  are  mostly  used  by  children. 
Grown-ups  prefer  for  this  purpose  a  garment  which  has  been  waterproofed  by 
chemical  treatment.  There  is  a  large  business  done,  however,  in  rubber-coated 
suits  for  motor  cyclists  (of  whom  there  are  vast  numbers  in  this  country),  rain- 
proof headgear,  yachting  and  shooting  coats,  etc.  One  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  rubber  in  the  direction  of  wearing  apparel  on  a  considerable  scale  is 
its  use  in  millinery.  The  unreliable  British  weather  has  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  attractive  little  hats  with  a  complete  range  of  shades  of  rubber  or 
rubberized  material. 

The  opportunities  for  importations  of  waterproofed  wearing  apparel  are, 
however,  negligible,  as  the  British  makers  are  without  serious  rivals  in  this 
industry-. 

Mechanical   Rubber  Goods 

While  in  some  branches  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  the  British 
maker  is  supreme  and  has  no  serious  rivals  in  regard  to  quality,  the  various 
kinds  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  such  as  hose-pipes,  belting,  shock-absorbers, 
packing,  washers,  etc.,  and  for  insulation  purposes  in  the  electrical  industry, 
have  been  imported  in  the  past  to  some  extent  from  the  United  States.  Such 
import  trade  w^as,  however,  killed  by  the  exchange  and  by  slow  deliveries,  and 
the  American  manufacturers  have  not  yet  got  it  back.  In  these  lines  the 
opportunities  in  this  market  are  mainly  dependent  on  prices.    Rubber  driving 
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belting  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  in  this  country  as  formerly,  except  where  the 
drive  is  wet,  balata  having  largely  taken  its  place.  Rubber  conveyor  belting 
is  used  largely  in  coal  mines,  granite  quarries,  and  for  grain  conveying,  but  in 
the  quarries  it  gets  rapidly  cut  up. 

The  business  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  is  done  through  factors  who  buy 
from  the  manufacturers  and  sell  to  the  mills,  engineering  works  and  shipyards 
and  factories,  and  the  existence  of  the  factors  is  justified  by  their  experience  of 
the  best  manufacturers  to  go  to  for  particular  requirements,  and  the  advice 
they  are  able  to  give  from  their  technical  knowledge.  To  obtain  business  in 
mechanical  rubber  goods  in  Britain,  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  not 
only  to  prove  to  the  factors  concerned  the  quality  of  their  goods  at  competi- 
tive landed  prices,  but  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  factors  to  obtain 
their  requirements  without  delay. 

Rubber  in  the  Medical  Profession 

The  many  uses  to  which  rubber  is  put  in  the  medical  profession  as  rubber 
gloves,  sheets,  hot  water  bottles,  tubing,  anesthetic  apparatus,  ebonite  fittings, 
etc.,  suggest  a  field  for  further  exploitation.  In  the  case  of  rubber  gloves  it  is 
understood  that  one  enterprising  Canadian  company  has  done  some  useful 
business  in  this  country. 

Rubber   in  the  Home 

In  the  kitchen,  rubber  nowadays  is  used  in  many  forms,  as  in  the  squeegee 
for  drying  wet  floors,  tesselated  halls  and  tiled  garden  walks;  the  force  cup,  the 
useful  little  appliance  which  clears  out  choked  waste  pipes;  the  gas  ring  con- 
nection; anti-splash  tap  nozzles;  wringer  roller  covers;  sink  plugs;  bottle 
rings  and  stoppers. 

In  the  bathroom  rubber  sponges,  sponge  bags,  and  bath  mats  are  in 
common  use,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  house  stair  treads,  door  mats,  rubber 
wedges  for  noisy  windows,  door  stops  and  buffers  and  door  springs. 

In  the  world  of  sport  rubber  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  golf  balls, 
grips  for  golf  clubs  and  tennis  racquets,  rubber  tees,  rubber  shin-guards  for 
cricket. 

Ebonite  or  vulcanite  for  combs,  buttons  and  pipe  mouth-pieces  are  of 
course  used  in  enormous  quantity. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  that  opportunities  in  this  market  for  Canadian 
producers  of  rubber  manufactured  articles  will  be  mainly  in  the  field  of  pneu- 
matic tires,  in  regard  to  which  branch  houses  carrying  large  stocks,  and  exten- 
sive advertising,  are  essential;  in  the  rubber  footwear  industry  in  those  quali- 
ties in  which  transatlantic  makers  already  have  the  advantage  in  quality  and 
style;  in  specialties  like  rubber  gloves;  and  in  miscellaneous  articles  in  regard 
to  which  expensive  selling  organizations  or  advertising  propaganda  are  not 
required. 

Import  Statistics 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Rubber  Manufactures  for  the  past 

Three  Years 

1920  1921  1922 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes—  Quantity        Value        Quantity       Value        Quantity  Value 

Number   2,240,583      £5,577.061      1,553,668      £4,086,078      3,412,873  £4,241,847 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — 

Doz.  Prs   280,481  714,685  62,600  158,985         112,308  237,924 

N.B. — The  above  figures  are  the  only  ones  yet  available  for  1922. 

[A  detailed  statement  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  rubber 
manufactures  for  the  years  1920  and  1921,  with  values,  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  989  (January  13,  1923,  page  43.)] 
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IK  VDK   CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

TuAni:  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

l.tnuliui.  Fobniarv  15,  1923. — Once  more  progress  towards  the  restoration 
of  stability  in  I'An-opoan  trade  has  been  interrupted,  this  time  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  district.  No  man  can  foretell  the  outcome  of  this  adventure. 
W  hile  a  distinct  filli})  has  been  given  to  the  British  coal  and  iron  and  steel 
inilustrics  owing  to  the  unforeseen  curtailment  of  activity  in  this  hive  of 
German  industry,  one  result  has  been  to  set  the  Continental  exchanges  wob- 
iding  again  and  to  disorganize  foreign  markets  generally.  The  other  important 
feature  of  January  was  the  provisional  arrangement  entered  into  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  country's  debt  to  the  United  States.  If  this  is  finally  adopted,  it 
will,  although  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  Great  Britain,  cer- 
tainly be  advantageous  in  every  other  direction. 

January  is  the  month  when  the  annual  meetings  of  the  five  great  chartered 
banks  are  held,  and  the  chairmen  of  these  great  institutions,  as  well  as  other 
acknowledged  financial  and  economic  authorities,  pronounce  their  vei:dicts  upon 
the  financial  and  commercial  position  and  prospects.  Upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  is  generally  recognized  that  some  improvement  in  trade  has  taken  place 
and  that  the  outlook  is  promising.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  position  on  the  Continent  is  still  so  unsettled  that  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  immediate  future  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  prosperity  must  be  a  slow  affair. 

As  regards  banking  itself,  the  month  witnessed  another  striking  example 
of  the  consolidation  of  interests  which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past 
in  the  absorption  of  the  well-known  military  banking  establishment  of  Cox  & 
Co.  by  Lloyds',  one  of  the  chartered  banks,  and  this  morning  it  is  announced 
that  another  army  firm  of  bankers.  Holt  &  Co.,  is  amalgamating  with  Glyn, 
Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  which  now  remains  one  of  the  only  private  banks  of 
importance  in  London. 

Activity  in  the  home  market  continues  to  increase  slowly,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  certain  branches  of  industry,  like  the  iron,  steel,  and  associated 
trades,  the  disappearance  of  competition  from  abroad  has  not  only  created* a 
liome  demand  but  is  causing  many  inquiries  from  overseas,  and  prices  of  most 
lines  are  advancing  steadily.  The  improvement  in  Indian  exchange  is  also 
bringing  about  a  much  better  state  of  affairs  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  similar 
conditions  are  being  experienced  in  several  other  trades.  For  instiance,  it  was 
announced  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Federation  of  British  Music  Industries 
that  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  pianofortes  have  enjoyed  a  satisfactory 
year,  which  is  rather  a  surprise  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  depression  in 
luxury  trades.  At  the  same  time,  other  important  branches  of  industry  remain 
quiet  or  depressed. 

According  to  the  official  figures  just  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
foreign  trade  during  January  exhibited  considerably  more  buoyancy  than  m 
the  previous  month,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  £4,788,234,  and  of 
£8,055,876  in  exports  of  British  goods.  Indeed,  the  figures  in  both  categories 
are  the  highest  since  January,  1921.  This  is  certainly  satisfactory,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  expansion  will  continue,  because  it  is  not 
unusual  for  variations  of  this  kind  to  be  experienced  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  are  little  connected  with  the  main  course  of  trade. 

Although  a  matter  of  comparatiA^ely  minor  importance,  it  is  not  uninter- 
esting to  note  that  during  the  past  month  or  so  the  South  African  peach  and 
plum  seem  to  have  secured  a  permanent  position  in  the  barrows  from  wdiich 
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the  public  mainly  draws  its  supplies  of  fruit,  and  thus  join  the  established 
ranks  of  the  apple,  banana,  and  orange.  In  the  past  the  peach — mainly  a  hot- 
house product  in  this  country — has  been  an  article  of  luxury,  the  price  of  which 
was  prohibitive  to  the  masses,  but  the  development  of  the  Cape  trade  has 
enabled  peaches  to  be  retailed  at  from  six  to  eight  cents  each.  The  interest  of 
this  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  is  the  possibility  of  the  democratization  of 
the  peach  leading  to  a  similar  opening  for  the  Canadian  peach  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  before  the  African  variety  comes  on  to  the  market. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ADOPTS   CONDENSED   MILK  STANDARDS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  16,  1923. — The  British  Government  is  gradually  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  certain  other  countries,  in 
establishing  definite  food  standards  and  legislation  to  cover  their  importation 
and  sale.  Contrary  to  general  impression,  up  to  the  present  there  have  never 
been  any  special  restrictions  relative  to  condensed  milk,  but  the  Ministry  of 
Health  now  announces  the  adoption  of  both  standards  and  regulations  which 
are  to  come  into  force  from  the  1st  August,  1923.  These  apply  equally  to  home- 
made and  imported  products. 


The  definitions  prescribed  are: — 
'  Condensed  milk '  means  milk  or  skimmed  milk  which  has  been  concen- 
trated by  the  removal  of  part  of  its  water,  whether  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  and  includes  the  article  commonly  known  as  '  evaporated  milk  ' 
but  does  not  include  the  article  commonly  known  as  '  dried  milk  '  or  '  milk 
powder.' 

'  Skimmed  milk  '  includes  separated  or  machine-skimmed  milk." 

All  condensed  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  the  appropriate  percentages 
of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids  as  specified  in  the  following  table: — 


The  requirements  are  as  follows: — 
1.  Every  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing  condensed  milk  shall  bear  a 
label  upon  which  is  printed  such  one  of  the  following  declarations  as  may  be 
applicable  or  such  other  declaration  substantially  to  the  like  effect  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  Minister: — 


DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS 


Description  of  Condensed  Milk 

Full  cream,  unsweetened  

Full  cream,  sweetened  

Skimmed,  unsweetened  

Skimmed,  sweetened  


Percentage  of 
Percentage  All  Milk 

of  Milk  Fat   Solids,  including  Fat 


9.0  31.0 
9.0  31.0 
20.0 
26.0 


LABELLING 


(i)  In  the  case  of  full  cream  milk  (unsweetened) : — 


CONDENSED  FULL  CREAM  MILK, 
UNSWEETENED. 


This  tin  contains  the  equivalent  of 
(a)  pints  of  milk. 
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CONDENSED  FULL  CREAM  MILK, 

sw  i«:etened. 

This  tin  contains  the  cqnivalcnt  of 
(a)  pints  of  milk  with  addod  sugar. 


(iii)  In  the  casc^  of  skimmed  milk  (unsweetened): — 


condensed  machine-skimmed  MILK 
(or  condensed  SKIMMED  MILK), 

Unsweetened. 

UNFIT  FOR  BABIES. 

This  tin  contains  the  equivalent  of 
(a)  pints  of  skimmed  milk. 


(iv)  In  the  case  of  skimmed  milk  (sweetened) : — 


CONDENSED  MACHINE-SKIMMED  MILK 
(or  CONDENSED  SKIMMED  MILK), 

Sweetened. 

UNFIT  FOR  BABIES. 

This  tin  contains  the  equivalent  of 
(a)  pints  of  skimmed  milk  with  added  sugar. 


"  2.  The  declaration  shall  in  each  case  be  completed  by  inserting  at  (a) 
the  appropriate  number  in  words  and  figures,  e.g.  'one  and  a  half  (1^),'  any 
fraction  being  expressed  as  eighths,  quarters  or  a  half. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  rules  milk  means  milk  which  contains  not  less 
than  12-4  per  cent  of  milk  solids  (including  not  less  than  3-6  per  cent  of  milk 
fat),  and  skimmed  milk  means  milk  which  contains  not  less  than  9  per  cent 
of  milk  solids  other  than  milk  fat. 

"  3.  The  prescribed  declaration  shall  be  printed  in  dark  block  type  upon 
a  light  coloured  ground  within  a  surrounding  line  and  no  other  matter  shall  be 
printed  within  such  surrounding  line.  The  type  to  be  used  for  the  last  sentence 
of  the  declarations  set  put  above  shall  be  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  height,  and  that  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  said  declarations  shall 
be  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  height. 

"  4.  The  label  shall  in  addition  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  condensed  milk,  and  shall  be  securely  affixed  to  the  tin  or  other 
receptacle  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible. 

''  0.  If  there  is  attached  to  the  tin  or  other  receptacle  a  label  bearing  the 
name,  trade  mark,  or  design  representing  the  brand  of  the  condensed  milk,  the 
prescribed  declaration  shall  be  printed  as  part  of  such  label. 
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6.  There  shall  not  be  placed  on  any  tin  or  other  receptacle  containing 
condensed  milk: — 

"(a)  any  comment  on,  explanation  of,  or  reference  to  any  words  or 
statement  contained  in  the  prescribed  declaration;  or 

"  (5)  any  instructions  as  to  dilution  which,  if  followed,  would  pro- 
duce a  fluid  containing  less  milk  fat  or  less  milk  solids  than  in  milk  or 
skimm.ed  milk  as  defined  in  Rule  2  of  this  schedule,  as  the  case  may 
require." 

According  to  the  order  it  is  forbidden  to  import,  or  offer  for  sale,  condensed 
milk  intended  for  human  consumption  unless  the  above  provisions  in  regard  to 
standards  and  labelling  are  complied  with. 

POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  ON  CANADIAN  CONDENSED  MILK 

It  is  understood  that  these  regulations  have  been  adopted  as  a  result  of  a 
very  thorough  investigation  of  the  industry  and  trade  by  expert  authorities, 
agriculturists,  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  as  they  are  considered  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  altered. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  importers  in  London  who  handle  the  bulk 
of  the  Canadian  condensed  milk  which  is  supplied  from  Canada,  our  manu- 
facturers should  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  attaining  the  level  called  for 
in  full  cream  sweetened,"  and  indeed  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  milk  coming 
in  already  reaches  these  qualifications.  In  the  case  of  evaporated  milk  the 
position  is  less  satisfactory,  because  the  standards  are  fixed  to  suit  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  herds  of  the  United  Kingdom.,  the  milk  of  which  contains  a 
higher  proportion  of  milk  fat  than  the  product  of  Friesians,  Holsteins  and 
similar  breeds,  which  figure  so  largely  among  Canadian  dairy  cattle,  and  there 
may  be  difficulties  in  attaining  these  standards  without  risk  of  coagulation. 
This  difiiculty  confronts  the  evaporated  milk  of  several  other  countries,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  leading  importers  of  such  milks  made  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  and  committee  dealing  with  the  question  for  a  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  to  a  level  which  approximates  our  Canadian  standards,  but 
so  far  without  success.  The  authorities  contend  that  the  new  regulations  are 
framed  for  the  public  good  and  will  exclude  the  numerous  low-grade  and 
deficient  preserved  milks  which  have  been  coming  into  the  country  in  recent 
years,  and  for  that  reason  will  equally  protect  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high- 
quality  makes. 

MOTOR   TRANSPORT   DEVELOPMENT   IN  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes 
under  date  January  24,  1923,  that  details  were  published  last  week  in  the 
Afghan  newspapers  of  the  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan  with  the  Italo-Afghan  Motor  Transport  Company,  which 
has  secured  a  monopoly  for  twelve  years  of  passenger,  mail  and  goods  traffic 
on  the  Peshawar-Kabul  road,  the  connecting  link  between  India  and  the  capital 
of  Afghanistan.  Commencing  in  February  of  this  year,  the  company  under- 
takes to  run  each  way  a  weekly  service  of  two  goods  lorries  and  two  mail  and 
passenger  vans.  Apparently  Italian  motor  vehicles  will  be  used  exclusively  on 
this  run.  According  to  the  published  details,  the  right  of  subscription  to  the 
shares  of  this  company  is  confined  to  Afghan  and  Italian  subjects.  This  con- 
tract would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  tangible  results  achieved  by  a  special  Italian 
.  Commercial  Mission  which  visited  Kabul  some  few  months  ago. 
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nivVIONSTRATION   OF  CONCRETE   SLEEPERS   FOR  INDIAN 

RAILWAYS 

TuADi:  Commissioner  H.  A.  Ciiisholm 

Calcutta,  .laniiary  24,  1923. —  Owing  to  the  considerable  market  which  has 
developeil  in  recent  years  for  Doiighis  fir  crcosoted  sleepers  in  India,  interest 
is  attached  to  a  demonstration  made  a  few  days  ago  of  a  new  type  of  concrete 
sleeper  called  the  "  Stent  sleeper,"  so  called  from  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Stent, 
the  inventor.  The  demonstration  of  this  new  concrete  sleeper  near  Delhi  was 
witnessed  by  leading  Indian  railway  engineers  and  officials.  The  process  of 
manufacture  was  exhibited  at  the  Delhi  plant  of  a  prominent  engineering 
company,  and  then  a  trip  was  made  in  a  special  train  over  a  few  miles  of  the 
North  Western  Railway,  where  the  rails  had  been  laid  on  these  sleepers. 

This  sleeper  is  officially  described  as  follows:  "It  consists  of  two  con- 
crete blocks,  or  pots,  joined  together  by  a  tie  bar,  as  in  cast-iron  sleepers.  The 
rail  fastening  is  by  means  of  screw  or  dog  spikes  driven  into  wooden  plugs 
specially  treated  and  compressed  and  set  in  the  body  of  the  concrete  block, 
whereby  it  is  claimed  that  the  advantages  of  the  wooden  sleeper,  together  with 
permanency  and  low  first  cost,  are  obtained.  Rails  of  any  section,  from  70 
pounds  to  110  pounds,  can  be  laid  on  the  standard  concrete  sleeper." 

That  the  experimental  stage  has  already  been  passed  is  shown  by  the  fact- 
that  the  North  Western  Railway  have  already  laid  fifty  miles  of  line  with  this 
sleeper,  and  it  is  said  that  they  contemplate  laying  another  seventy-five  miles 
with  the  same  sleeper.  The  engineers  witnessing  the  experiments  referred  to 
above  appear  to  have  been  considerably  impressed  by  the  strength  shown  by 
the  sleepers  under  tests,  and  by  the  diminution  of  noise  when  the  train  passed 
from  track  laid  on  ordinary  iron  sleepers  to  track  laid  on  the  concrete  sleepers. 
If  further  time  and  experience  prove  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  this  new 
sleeper,  the  very  promising  market  which  has  developed  for  Canadian  creosoted 
Douglas  fir  sleepers  will  be  seriously  impaired.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, whether  these  concrete  sleepers  will  stand  several  years  of  wear  and  tear. 


IMPORT  OF  APPLES  INTO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  February  13,  1923. — The  imports  of  fresh  fruit  into  Barbados, 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  are  valued  at  about  £10,000  annually.  One-half 
of  this  import  consists  of  bananas,  mangoes,  oranges  and  pineapples,  which  are 
interchanged  among  the  islands  themselves,  and  the  other  half  consists  of  apples 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  a  small  quantity  of  grapes  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  apples  supplied  by  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  1921 — the  last  year  for  w^hich  statistics  are  available — valued  £3,578  out  of  a 
total  import  of  fresh  fruit  for  that  year  amounting  to  £9,627. 

Recent  shipments  of  apples  received  in  Barbados  have  been  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  tw^o  firms  in  that  province.  The 
varieties  shipped  in  the  last  year  or  two  have  been  the  King  and  the  Stark,  both 
of  which  seemed  to  suit  buyers  and  these  were  exceptionally  well  packed  in 
barrels  and  arrived  in  good  condition.  The  consignees  state  that  recent  ship- 
ments are  finer  apples  than  any  previously  seen  from  the  Lower  Provinces,  and 
have  evidently  been  carefully  selected  and  packed.  It  would  appear  that  these 
apples  stand  the  climate  better  than  the  general  run  imported  in  previous  years. 
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They  are  shipped  as  ordinary  cargo  and  on  consignment,  and  during  the  year 
the  shipments  have  been  fortnightly  in  lots  of  25  to  30  barrels.  This  quantity 
meets  the  demand  for  these  particular  varieties  of  apples,  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  have  been  fairly  high  and  must  have  been  remunerative.  Small  ship- 
ments of  other  grades  of  apples  are  occasionally  imported  into  Barbados,  but  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  arrive  in  such  good  condition  and  bring  lower  prices. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  APPLES 

Several  years  ago  a  firm  in  British  Columbia  made  a  shipment  of  a  carload 
of  apples  of  the  Newtown  variety  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  from  Halifax.  About  150  boxes,  containing  approximately  100 
apples  each,  were  consigned  to  Barbados,  and  the  balance  divided  between  Trini- 
dad and  Demerara.  The  shippers  reported  that  the  returns  from  Trinidad  and 
Demerara  were  satisfactory,  but  that  they  fell  somewhat  short  from  Barbados. 
Inquiry  at  the  time  in  Barbados  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  shipment  was  larger 
than  the  market  could  absorb,  and  that  the  apples  had  to  be  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  would  have  been  obtained  had  conditions  been  more  favourable.  No 
further  shipments  by  this  firm  were  made  to  Barbados,  but  the  business  has  been 
followed  up  to  the  present  time  with  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  the  varieties 
supplied  being  principally  Newtowns  with  some  Spitzenbergs  included. 

INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  APPLES 

As  compared  with  1913,  the  demand  for  fresh  fruit  of  all  kinds  would  appear 
to  be  growing  in  these  islands,  as  there  is  an  increased  import.  The  total  quantity 
imported  in  1913  into  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  valued  £8,051,  of  which 
£1,181  were  apples,  but  latest  available  returns  show  the  import  has  increased 
to  £3,578,  and  probably  1923  will  show  a  further  increase. 

In  former  years  most  of  the  apples  were  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  since  1920  the  bulk  of  the  supply  has  been  from  Canada.  Last  year  the 
import  from  the  United  States  fell  off  by  £784  as  compared  with  1913,  although 
the  total  import  into  all  the  islands  since  that  year  has  more  than  trebled. 
Recently  some  small  shipments,  about  sixty  barrels,  have  been  reported  from 
the  United  States. 

A  LIMITED  MARKET 

The  demand  for  apples  in  the  West  Indies  will  always  be  limited,  as  the 
supply  of  native  fruit  is  abundant  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  much  lower 
than  any  Canadian  imported  fruit.  Large  shipments  of  apples  are  therefore  to 
be  discouraged  as  the  fruit  would,  on  arrival,  require  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage, 
and  would  in  this  way  be  expensive  and  might  require  to  be  forced  into  the 
market  at  a  low  price.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  market  would  absorb 
more  apples  monthly  than  have  yet  been  received  if  shipments  were  not  too 
large,  were  made  regularly,  and  care  taken  in  packing. 

Apples  from  British  Columbia  have  been  received  here  in  excellent  condition, 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  were  packed  in  crates  holding  from  100  to  150 
apples  rather  than  in  barrels.  In  discussing  this  matter,  it  was  found  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  importers  here  packing  in  crates  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  business. 
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(:()>i>n:K(  lAL  notes  from  new  south  wales 

C'OMMI  KCIAL  AgKKT  B.  MlLLlN 

Irado  (-oiiclilioiis  in  New  Soiilli  Wales 

Sydney,  January  25,  1923.- -Business  has  made  on  the  whole  a  fair  start 
for  -the  year  and  merchants  <i;cnerally  express  the  opinion  that  the  outlook  is 
promising,  a  distinct  briskness  bein^i;  very  noticeable.  The  situation,  however, 
obviously  demands  considerable  caution,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  banks, 
but  they  are  mcctini:;  the  situation  judiciously,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  value  of  trade  are  assisting  as  far  as  possible  by  a  policy  of  meeting  all 
legitimate  requirements. 

Seasonal  conditions  throughout  the  State  continue  to  cause  much  anxiety 
in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries.  A  prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather 
has  been  experienced  for  some  time,  but  has  fortunately  been  broken  by  small 
falls  of  rain  just  sufficient  to  meet  temporary  needs.  Monsoonal  rains  gener- 
ally fall  during  February,  and  are  very  badly  needed. 

An  extraordinary  demand  still  continues  for  wool  and  the  high  prices  now 
being  obtained  are  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  wool  growers. 

Growth   of   Automobiie  Traffic 

Returns  compiled  for  New  South  Wales  reveal  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  motor-driven  vehicles  registered  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1922.  The  number  of  automobiles  registered  during  the  year  ended  1921 
totalled  28,665,  as  compared  with  34,776  for  1922.  Lorries  increased  from 
3.524  to  4,465,  and  motor  cycles  from  11,291  to  12,143.  The  revenue  derived 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Tax  Act  increased  from  £131,025  to  £161,874. 

Decreased  Gold  Production 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  record  was  established  in  the  total  amount  mined  for  any  one  year,  the 
value  being  £2,260,000.  The  aggregate  of  gold  found  to  date  is  valued  at 
£63,000.000. 

The  industry,  however,  is  on  the  decline,  the  main  reason  for  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  prevailing  for  the  last  few  years,  which  pre- 
cludes the  profitable  working  of  the  low-grade  ores  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
gold  has  been  extracted  in  recent  years.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced  la^t 
year  was  £107,139,  the  lowest  on  record,  and  a  decrease  of  £100,000  on  the 
previous  year. 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

New  South  Wales  imported  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
financial  year  up  to  November  30  last,  42  per  cent  more,  on  a  basis  value,  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
period  extending  from  July,  1921,  to  November,  1921,  was  £16,330,567,  and 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1922  was  £23,270,616,  an  increase  of  £6,940,049. 
Tlie  value  of  the  total  exports  for  the  same  period  increased  by  £368,042.  The 
total  export  for  the  1921  period  was  estimated  at  £18,301,719,  whilst  that  for 
1922  was  £18,669,761.  The  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  shown  was  thus 
against  the  state  to  the  value  of  £4,600,855. 

Wheat  Harvest,  1922-23 

It  is  estimated  that  this  season's  wheat  yield  will  return  29,000,000  bushels, 
or  an  average  of  10-2  bushels  per  acre.    The  highest  recorded  wheat  yield  for 
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the  state  was  for  the  season  1915-16,  when  66,764,910  bushels  were  harvested, 
showing  an  average  yield  of  15-94  bushels  per  acre.  The  highest  average  yield 
recorded  was  17-5  per  acre. 

Oil  Boring  Operations  in  Australia 

For  some  time  past  operations  have  been  proceeding  at  Roma,  in  the  State 
of  Queensland,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  supposed  existence  of  oil  sup- 
plies. The  sum  of  £35,000  has  been  spent  in  boring,  and  a  depth  of  3,705  feet 
was  reached  when  the  finger  of  the  bit  broke  and  all  attempts  to  get  it  out 
were  unsuccessful.  An  attempt  was  made  to  deviate,  but  water  rushed  in  and 
the  enterprise  was  forced  to  close  down.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  there 
was  an  enormous  gas  pressure,  and  the  flow  of  gas  yielded  by  test  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  petrol  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  test  was  made  by  the  Government  of  the  State,  and  although  it  has 
relinquished  operations,  a  private  company  intends  to  make  further  tests. 

Trade   with  France 

Two  converted  French  warships,  the  Jules  Michelet  and  Victor  Hugo, 
recently  visited  Sydney  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  propaganda.  During 
the  visit  of  the  vessels  to  Sydney  endeavours  were  very  successfully  made  to 
draw  attention  to  the  resources  of  France  in  raw  materials,  such  as  ores,  phos- 
phates, potash,  etc.,  and  to  her  manufactured  articles.  Attention  was  also 
drawn  to  the  requirements  of  France  as  regards  raw  materials  which  could  be 
obtained  from  Australia. 

During  the  stay  of  the  vessels  various  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  mis- 
sion, which  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  French  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Colonial  Office,  Public  Works,  and  Foreign  Office.  The  lectures 
were  delivered  at  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  representative  gather- 
ings. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  February  2,  1923. — The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is,  of  course,  the 
feature  of  the  present  industrial  situation  in  Belgium.  In  the  metallurgical 
trade  the  market  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  most  factories  refusing  to 
quote  in  the  present  uncertainty.  Adverse  features  of  the  situation  are  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  coke  and  the  rise  in  exchange  with  consequent  sharp  rises  in 
price.  Favourable  features  are  the  disappearance,  or  at  least  disorganization, 
of  German  competition,  improved  export  prospects  with  the  cheaper  franc,  and 
an  important  American  demand  for  coal.  The  failure  of  coal  deliveries .  from 
the  Ruhr  is  not  expected  to  affect  Belgian  production  by  more  than  25  per  cent, 
the  Belgian  coke  supply  being  relatively  large  in  relation  to  other  countries 
affected.  Coal  production  for  December  was  94  12  per  cent  of  the  1913  monthly 
average.  For  the  year  the  output  was  92  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  rate.  The 
industrial  situation  in  general  is  good. 

A  recent  development  which  should  affect  commerce  favourably  is  the 
announcement  of  the  early  opening  of  a  car-ferry  service  between  Zeebrugge 
and  Harwich,  England  furnishing  the  ferries  and  Belgium  the  cars.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  service  will  be  absence  of  transhipment,  gain  of  time,  cheaper  pack- 
ing for  fragile  goods,  and  diminished  risk  of  pilferage,  the  cars  being  locked  to 
point  of  destination.  It  is  predicted  that  the  through  rate  will  be  considerably 
less  than  with  transhipment.  This  service  should  be  of  distinct  interest  to 
Canadian  firms  carrying  stocks  in  England  and  working  the  Continent  from 
that  centre. 
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The  Banqiie  Nationale  dc  Bcl«2;ique  has  just  declared  its  1922  dividend, 
anioiiiiting  to  200  francs.  (The  par  value  of  the  shares  is  1,000  francs;  present 
apj)ro\iinate  market  vahie  4,500  francs).  The  following  table  gives  the  divi- 
dends since  1912:  — 


Frftiu's 

Francs 

vr2-2  

200 

1016  

  40 

iy2i  

195 

1920  

  IS!).  50 

1914  

  105 

1919  

  170 

1913  

  170 

1912  

  168 

1917  

  40 

On  the  Bourse,  with  the  ex('c])tion  of  government  bonds,  which  show  a 
tendency  to  fall,  values  are  generally  higher  than  last  month,  great  activities 
being  shown  in  tramway  and  glass  shares.  Bank  shares  are  firm,  but  railways 
are  weak. 


PKOSrERITY   OF   THE   PORT   OF  HAMBURG 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  February  8,  1923. — In  spite  of  the  serious  financial  situation  in 
Germany,  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Hamburg  continues  to  make  progress.  The 
sliipping  returns  for  the  year  1922,  recently  issued,  show  that  the  sea  traffic  of 
the  port  increased  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  total  figure 
was  only  about  8  per  cent  below  that  of  the  pre-war  traffic.  In  view  of  the 
stagnation  during  the  war  period  this  must  be  considered  a  remarkable 
recovery,  and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  advantages  which  Hamburg  possesses  as 
a  port  serving  a  large  part  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 

comparison  w^th  other  ports 

Besides  recovering  the  greater  part  of  its  pre-war  traffic,  the  Port  of  Ham- 
burg has  also  regained  its  former  position  as  the  leading  port  of  continental 
Europe.  The  following  table  compares  the  incoming  shipping  of  Hamburg  with 
that  of  the  two  other  principal  continental  ports,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and 
illustrates  the  recover}^  of  the  Hamburg  shipping  traffic  since  the  war: — 

Hamburg  Antwerp  Rotterdam 

Net  Register    Net  Register        Net  Register 


Year                                                                              Tons  Tons  Tons 

1897                                                                               6,700,000  5,600,000  5,400,000 

1910   12,600,000  11,400,000  10,800,000 

1913   14,200,000  12,700,000  12,000,000 

1920                                                                               4,537,331  9,230,087  7,609,777 

1921                                                                               9,572,821  11,033,125  10,262,694 

1922   13,005,089  12,775,955  12,262,694 


HARBOUR  facilities 

Hamburg  owes  its  importance  as  a  port  largely  to  its  situation  sixty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  This  river  provides  a  navigable  waterway  con- 
necting Hamburg  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  with  Czecho-Slovakia.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the  port  is  transferred  to  ocean-going  vessels 
from  river  barges  and  vice  versa.  During  1922  nearly  200,000  tons  of  Czecho- 
slovak products  were  shipped  to  foreign  countries  by  way  of  the  Elbe  river  and 
the  port  of  Hamburg,  while  the  imports  in  Czecho-Slovakia  by  this  route 
amounted  to  about  one  million  tons.  In  addition  Hamburg  is  connected  with 
all  parts  of  Europe  by  an  excellent  network  of  railways,  which  admirably  serve 
the  port.    Hamburg  is  therefore  not  only  the  chief  port  for  all  Central  and 
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Eastern  Germany,  but  it  is  also  the  gateway  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  handles 
a  large  share  of  the  trade  with  Poland,  Central  Europe,  and  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Hamburg  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  equipped,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  largest  vessels.  The  whole  area  comprises  about  9,900  acres,  one- 
third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  free  port.  The  completely  equipped  docks 
have  a  total  length  of  29^  miles,  and  two-thirds  of  these  are  situated  at  deep 
water  where  ocean  steamers  can  berth.  The  total  length  of  the  water  frontages 
in  the  free  harbour  is  51  miles,  and  in  the  harbour,  as  a  whole,  over  105  miles. 
The  warehouses  and  sheds  cover  an  area  of  258  acres.  These  figures  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Hamburg  harbour,  which  is  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo,  and  for  effecting  rapid 
and  efficient  repairs  to  ships. 

SHIPPING  STATISTICS 

The  following  table  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wirtchaftsdienst  gives 
the  total  number  and  the  total  net  register  tons  of  the  ships  which  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Hamburg  during  the  last  three  years,  while  the  figures 
for  1913  are  given  for  sake  of  comparison: — 


Entered  Cleared 

Year  No.  of  Ships   Net  Register  Tons  No.  of  Ships   Net  Register  Tons 

1913  •.  15,073  14,185,000  16,627  14,439,000 

1920   4,808  4,486,000  5,096  4,353,000 

1921   8,401  9,421,000  9,842  9,443,000 

1922   10,787  12,979,000  12,782  13,303,000 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  sea-going  traffic  of  the  port  increased  in 
tonnage  during  1922  about  40  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year  and  was 
only  about  8  per  cent  below  that  of  1913.  Increased  imports  of  coal  from  Great 
Britain  may  be  said  partly  to  account  for  the  favourable  showing  of  the  1922 
returns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traffic  of  the  port  was  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  difficult  ice  conditions  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  by  the 
strike  of  engineers  which  held  up  German  shipping  during  the  greater  part  of 
July.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  factors,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  tonnage 
of  shipping  for  1922  would  very  nearly  have  attained  the  1913  figure.  As  it  was, 
during  certain  months  of  the  year  the  shipping  tonnage  exceeded  that  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  1913. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  net  register  tons  of  ships  entered  and  cleared 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  1913  figures,  the  number  of  vessels  in  each  case  is  still 
considerably  below  the  pre-war  totals.  This  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
great  decrease  in  the  coasting  trade  as  compared  with  before  the  war  as  well  as 
partly  to  the  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  deep-sea 
trade. 

The  proportion  of  cargo  carried  to  available  space  was  higher  in  1922  than 
in  the  previous  year  both  in  regard  to  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  percentages  of  the  utilized  tonnage  space  to  the  total  available 
during  years  in  question: — 


Year  '  Incoming  Vessels  Outgoing  Vessels 

1913   92%  71% 

1920   92%  74% 

1921   87%  71% 

1922   89%  74% 


NATIONALITY  OF  VESSELS 

British  vessels  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  those  arriving  at  and  depart- 
ing from  Hamburg  during  1922.  The  British  flag  was  represented  by  about  34 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  using  the  port,  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of 
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29  per  cent  in  \\)\\\.  when  Hritish  shipping  stood  second  to  German  in  the  Ham- 
burj^  tratlic  returns.  The  German  flap;  in  1922  occupied  second  phice  with  27  per 
cent  of  the  total.  This,  however,  is  a  considerable  improvement  over  1921,  when 
German  shippiniz;  represented  20  per  cent  of  the  total  sea  trafTic  of  the  port. 
There  was  a  ileerease  in  the  proportion  of  United  States  vessels  from  17  per  cent 
in  1921  to  about  10  per  cent  in  1922,  and  the  United  States  flag  now  occupies 
fourth  place,  cominp;  after  tlie  Dutch,  which  was  represented  by  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  shippini!;  tonnage  last  year. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  German  shipping  in  the  Hamburg  sea 
tratlic  is  significant  as  illustrating  tlie  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
rebuikling  of  the  German  mercantile  marine.  This  increase  was  chiefly  due 
to  tlie  addition  of  ocean-going  vessels,  tlie  average  cargo  capacity  of  the  German 
ships  using  the  port  having  increased  fron\  425  register  tons  in  1921  to  663  tons 
last  year.  Before  the  war  German  shipping  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  arrivals  at  and  departures  from  Hamburg. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  total  register  tons 
of  the  leading  countries  whose  shipping  is  represented  in  the  Hamburg  port 
returns  for  1922,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1913  being  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison:  — 

ARRIVALS  DEPARTURES 


1913  1922  1913  1922 

No.  of  1,000  No.  of  1,000  No.of  1,000  No.  of  1,000 

Nationality                   ^'osss^ls  R.  Tons  Vessels  R.  Tons  Vessels  R.  Tons  Vessels  R.  Tons 

German                               9.005  8,581  5.280  3,502  10,183  8,726  7,139  3,713 

Swedish                                 352  163  112  135  418  179  114  126 

Norwepian                             593  405  485  532  611  417  494  555 

Danish                                  516  158  567  330  617  188  600  327 

British                                3,500  4,096  2,531  4,420  3,523  4,114  2,544  4,473 

Dutch                                   775  382  889  1,451  917  397  955  1,458 

French                                  132  120  170  373  129  112  166  358 

United  States                           1  3  304  1.363  1  3  305  1,386 

Japanese                                ....  ....  55  234    ....  58  246 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SHIPPING  RETURNS 

The  statistics  given  above  from  the  shipping  returns  of  the  port  of  Hamburg 
are  of  value  as,  owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable  trade  returns,  they  afford  one  of 
the  best  indications  of  the  trend  of  German  trade.  Certain  factors,  however, 
require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  low  port  and  handling  charges 
due  to  the  depreciated  currency,  which  tend  to  attract  shipping  to  Hamburg  at 
the  expense  of  other  ports.  Certain  foreign  lines  have  been  using  the  port  owing 
to  the  possibility  of  having  repairs  cheaply  effected,  but  the  charges  for  ship 
repairs  are  tending  more  and  more  to  approach  those  of  British  and  other  yards. 
The  fact  must  also  not  be  overlooked  that  Hamburg  serves  as  a  port  for  Czecho- 
slovakia and  other  countries,  so  that  not  ail  of  the  sea  traffic  of  the  port  repre- 
sents trade  with  Germany.  After  making  allowances  for  these  factors  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Hamburg  port  returns  indicates  a 
considerable  expansion  of  German  foreign  trade  during  the  last  four  years.  It 
is  therefore  of  interest  to  examine  the  figures  of  shipping  to  and  from  Hamburg 
and  the  principal  markets  of  the  world  so  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  has  re-established  her  pre-war  shipping  connections  with  overseas 
countries. 
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SHIPPING  TRAFFIC  WITH  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

The  tables  given  below  show  clearly  the  ports  of  origin  of  incoming  ships 
and  the  destinations  of  outgoing  ships  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Hamburg 
during  1922  and  compared  with  1913: — 

ARRIVALS 
1913  1922 


No.  of 

1  000 

No  of 

1  finft 

R/Cgister  Tons 

Register  Tons 

German  Ports  

4  455 

1  245 

1 .717 

1  O/iQ 
1  ,V1o 

2,816 

929 

3,215 

1  162 

3  479 

3.249 

2  570 

Z  ,0D0 

728 

654 

772 

815 

547 

463 

413 

445 

Italy,  Austria -Hungary,  Greeca,  European  Turkey  .. 

103 

147 

109 

llO 

Bulgaria,  Rumania,  European  Russia  on  the 

Black 

Sea  

227 

ooo 

Si 

1  QQ 

12  S53 

7  220 

o,o<5U 

ft  ftCS 
O,Uo0 

British  North  America  on  Atlantic  Ocean..  .. 

22 

57 

91 

378 

United  States  on  Atlantic  Ocean  

451 

2,143 

539 

2,335 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela. 

166 

351 

73 

151 

119 

339 

79 

257 

268 

905 

196 

739 

South  Georgia,  and  South  Shetland  Islands.. 

3 

7 

1 

2 

iUo 

070 

64 

89 

60 

68 

305 

560 

141 

281 

Africa  on  the  Indian  Ocean  including  British 

South 

110 

476 

96 

371 

104 

202 

71 

84 

8 

22 

245 

744 

292 

1,155 

China,  Japan,  and  Russia  on  the  Pacific.  .. 

76 

281 

111 

508 

87 

261 

49 

193 

Countries  outside  Europe  together. .   . . 

2,220 

6,965 

1,907 

6,894 

Total  

15.073 

14,185 

10,787 

12,979 

DEPARTURES 

1913 

1922 

No.  of 

1,000 

No.  of 

1,000 

Vessels  Register  Tons 

Vessels  Register  Tons 

5,077 

1,305 

1,657 

893 

3,620 

1,075 

5,370 

1,580 

4,769 

4,757 

2,939 

3,369 

701 

682 

599 

837 

France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Azores  

429 

317 

340 

343 

Italy,  Austria -Hungary,  Greece,  European  Turkey  .. 

131 

169 

90 

90 

Bulgaria,  Rumania,  European  Russia  on  the 

Black 

Sea  

48 

89 

73 

106 

14,775 

8,394 

11,068 

7,223 

British  North  America  on  Atlantic  Ocean..  .. 

23 

68 

47 

355 

1,856 

426 

1,981 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  Panama.  Colombia,  Venezuela. 

152 

356 

128 

249 

189 

438 

77 

245 

122 

557 

187 

777 

South  Georgia  and  South  Shetland  Island.s.. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

167 

475 

142 

472 

37 

49 

83 

82 

Africa  on  the  Indian  Ocean  including  British 

South 

138 

543 

119 

454 

274 

527 

137 

266 

Asia  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea.. 

66 

121 

43 

46 

13 

36 

162 

524 

170 

603 

China,  Japan,  and  Russia  on  the  Pacific  ..  .. 

100 

337 

113 

488 

53 

156 

41 

170 

Countries  outside  Europe  together. .  . . 

1,852 

6,045 

1,714 

6,080 

16,627 

14,439 

12,782 

13,303 
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Tilt'  aluni'  tabic  indicates  that,  \vhilc  the  Hamburg  traffic  with  overseas 
countries  has  nearly  attained  the  pre-war  standard,  traffic  with  European 
ciunitrics  is  still  t-onsidcrably  restricted.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
llanil>urt:  coast ini;  trade  or  the  traflic  with  other  German  ports,  which  is  still  a 
loni^  way  behind  its  former  activity.  The  shipping  with  Great  Britain  increased 
considerably  last  year,  but  it  is  not  yet  as  great  as  before  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tratlic  witli  Northern  Europe  is  more  considerable  than  in  1913. 

Last  year  brought  about  a  very  great  increase  in  the  Hamburg  shipping 
traflic  witli  overseas  countries.  More  ships  are  now  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan  than  before 
the  war.  Gnly  the  tratfic  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  Brazil,  and 
West  and  I'ast  Africa  is  still  behind  the  pre-war  standard.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  only  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Europe  have  prevented  the  sea  traffic  of 
Hamburg  from  attaining  pre-war  dimensions  in  all  its  branches. 

CHIEF  STEAMSHIP  CONNECTIONS  . 

AVith  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  Hamburg  shipping  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  establishment  of  regular  steamship 
lines  to  and  from  overseas  countries.  The  German  companies  have  now  vessels 
I)lying  on  nearly  all  the  routes  on  which  German  shipping  was  represented  before 
the  war,  while  there  are  considerably  more  foreign  steamship  companies  using 
the  port  of  Hamburg  than  in  pre-war  years.  In  order  to  conserve  their  resources, 
many  of  the  German  steamship  companies  have  formed  agreements  with  othei 
German  or  foreign  companies  for  running  joint  lines.  The  following  list  of  the 
principal  steamship  lines  running  between  Hamburg  and  overseas  countries 
will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  port  has  re-established  its  former  ship- 
]iing  connections,  (F.)  denoting  freight  and  (P.)  passenger  lines: — 

STEAMSHIP  LINES  WITH  REGULAR  SAILINGS  FROM  HAMBURG 

Hainhurg -Canada  (Atlantic  Coast)  — 

Foreign — Canadian  Pacific  (Passenger  and  Freight) ;  Head  Line  (F.) ; 
County  Line  (F.). 
Hamburg -United  States  (East  Coast)  — 

Foreign — Cunard  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  Royal  Mail  Line  (P.  and  F.) ; 
United  American  Lines  in  conjunction  with  Hamburg  America  Line  (P.  and 
F.)  ;  American  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  Rogers  &  Webb  Line  (F.) ;  Lykes  Line 
(Gulf  Ports),  (F.). 

German — Hamburg  America  Line  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
American  Lines  (P.  and  F.) ;  Continental  Steamship  Line  (F.). 
Hamburg-West  Indies  and  Central  America — 

Foreign — Royal  Mail  Line  (F.) ;  East  Asiatic  Company  (F.) ;  Dutch 
West  Indian  Line  (F.).  , 

German — Hamburg  America  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  Hugo  Stinnes  Line  (P. 
and  F.) ;  1896  Steamship  Company  (F.) ;  Ocean  Line  (F.) ;  Horn  Line  (F.) ; 
Continental  Steamship  Line  (F.). 
Hamburg-West  Coast  of  Central  and  North  America — 

Foreign — North  Pacific  Coast  Line  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  and  the  Holland  America  Line  (calling  at  British  Columbian 
ports)  (P.  and  F.) ;  East  Asiatic  Company  (calling  at  British  Columbian 
ports)  (F.). 

German — Joint  service  of  the  Roland  and  the  Cosmos  Line  (F.). 
Hamburg-South  America  (East  Coast)  — 

Foreign — Booth  Line  (F.) ;  Halcyon  Line  (F.) ;  Skogland  Line  (F.) ; 
Compania  Naviera  Sota  and  Aznar  (F.)  ;  Lloyd  Brasileiro  (P.  and  F.) ; 
Holland  Lloyd  and  Rotterdam  South  America  Line  (P.  and  F.). 
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German — Hamburg  America  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  Hamburg  South  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Company  (P.  and  F.) ;  Hugo  Stinnes  Line  in  conjunction 
with  Artus  (Danzig)  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  North  German  Lloyd  (P.  and  F.) ; 
Schroder,  Holken  and  Fischer  (F.). 

Hamburg-West  Coast  of  South  America — 

Foreign — East  Asiatic  Company  (F.) ;  Dutch  West  Indian  Line  (F.). 
German — Hamburg  America  Line  (P.  and  F.),  joint  service  of  the 
Roland  Line  and  the  Cosmos  Line  (F.). 

Hamburg-Far  East — 

Foreign — Joint  service  of  the  Glen  Line  and  the  Shire  Line  (F.) ;  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (P.  and  F.) ;  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (P.  and  F.) ;  East  Asiatic 
Company  in  conjunction  with  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Company  and  Wilhelm 
Wilhelmsen  (Norway)  (F.). 

German — Hamburg  America  Line  in  conjunction  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd  (P.  and  F.) ;  Hugo  Stinnes  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  Rickmers  Line  (F.). 

Hamburg-India  and  Dutch  East  Indies — 

Foreign — Well  Line  (Indian  Ports)  (F.) ;  British  India  Line  (Indian 
Ports)  (F.) ;  Holland  British  India  Line  (Indian  Ports)  (F.) ;  East  Asiatic 
Company  in  conjunction  with  Norwegian  Africa  and  Australia  Line  and 
Swedish  Transatlantic  Line  (F.). 

German — Hansa  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  German  Australian  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  conjunction  with  the  Cosmos  Line  (F.). 

Hamburg -Australia — 

Foreign — Alfred  Holt  and  Company  (F.) ;  Commonwealth  Government 
Line  (F.) ;  White  Star  Line  (F.) ;  Holland  Australia  Line  (F.) ;  East 
Asiatic  Company  in  conjunction  v/ith  the  Norwegian  Africa  and  Australia 
Line  and  the  Swedish  Transatlantic  Line  (F.). 

German — North  German  Lloyd  in  conjunction  with  the  German  Aus- 
tralian Steamship  Company  and  Alfred  Holt  and  Company  (British)  (F.). 

Hamburg -Africa  (Excluding  North  Africa) — 

Foreign — Elder  Dempster  and  Company  (F.) ;  Union  Castle  Line  (F.) ; 
Holland  South  Africa  Line  (P.  and  F.) ;  Holland  East  Africa  Line  (F.)  ; 
Holland  West  Africa  Line  (F.). 

German — German  Africa  Line  (P.  and  F.),  comprising  joint  service  of 
the  Woermann  Line,  Hamburg  America  Line,  German  East  Africa  Line  and 
the  Hamburg  Bremen  Africa  Line. 

Hamburg -Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  Ports — 

Foreign — Halcyon  Line  (F.) ;  Swedish  Orient  Line  (F.) ;  Adria  in  con- 
junction with  the  German  Levant  Line  (F.). 

Gerw.an — German  Levant  Line  (F.) ;  Robert  Sloman,  Jnr.  (F.) ;  Roch  - 
ling,  Menzell  and  Company  (F.) ;  German  Orient  Line  (F.). 

The  above  are  the  principal  steamship  lines  now  running  from  Hamburg  to 
overseas  countries.  The  only  other  German  port  of  importance  to  overseas 
trade  is  Bremen,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  This 
company,  in  addition  to  its  services  to  South  America,  the  Far  East  and  Aus- 
tralia, operates  a  joint  service  with  the  LTnited  States  Mail  Steamship  Company 
between  Bremerhaven  and  New  York.  The  White  Star  Line  also  use  Bremen 
as  the  terminal  port  for  their  line  between  Germany  and  New  York  via  Halifax, 
The  J.  W.  H.  Steele  Company  of  Galveston  operate  regular  steamers  between 
Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  Bremerhaven. 

In  a  subsequent  report  it  is  hoped  to  deal  with  the  efforts  being  made  by 
German  steamship  companies  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  fleets. 
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I'ROSPFCTS  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  IN 

ARGENTINA 

Trade  Coinimissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

[In  viciv  of  .Ur.  irc'/)/)'s  jorthconiing  visit  to  Canada,  this  report  on  the  Pros- 
pects for  Caiuuiiaii  Manufactured  Products  in  Argentina  shoidd  he  read  with  special 
interest  by  Canadian  firms.] 

As  native  industries  are  exceedingly  limited,  Argentina  imports  practically 
all  classes  and  types  of  manufactured  articles,  the  largest  percentages  of  which 
arc  supplied  by  (?ireat  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany.  It  is  of  course 
appreciated  that  in  certain  highly  specialized  lines  such  as  Manchester  cottons, 
( uM-nian  choniicals  and  dyes  or  United  States  shoe  machinery,  competition  is  out 
of  the  question  but  with  such  exception  it  is  hypothetically  possible  that  Canada 
can  at  present,  or  may  eventually  be  able  to  supply  the  great  majority  of 
Argentine  market  requirements,  once  production  costs  and  selling  methods  reach 
a  sufficiently  high  level.  The  following  brief  notes,  therefore,  are  of  present  value 
only,  as  changes  in  both  market  conditions  in  Argentina  and  manufacturing 
standards  in  Canada  may  at  any  time  make  possible  the  successful  export  of 
Canadian  products  not  now  competitive  in  price  or  quality. 

(1)  The  following  commodities  have  been  supplied  from  Canada  during  the 
past  few  years: — 


.Am^iiiif-,  iiitn^iiiuico. 

Haircloth. 

A <Tri'f 111 tnnl  imnlpmpnts 

Hames. 

A 1 1  f  nrt"i  nKi  1  p<! 

Hardware. 

Antnmnhilp  nrrPRSOriPS 

Ink,  printing. 

Iron. 

T^nrrpla  nnrl  <;t'iVP^ 

Eamps,  oil. 

Lanterns. 

Belting,  canvas. 

Lobster,  canned. 

Biscuits. 

Pine. 

Boats  and  canoes. 

Lumber,  spruce. 

Boilers. 

Lumber,  white  pine. 

Boiler  compound. 

Lumber,  other. 

Books,  note. 

Machines,  sewing. 

Bootmakers'  supplies. 

Machinery,  general. 

Bottles. 

Magnesite. 

Brushes. 

Malt. 

Buckets. 

Methylene. 

Calcium  carbide. 

Motors,  gas  and  accessories. 

Cardboard. 

Newsprint. 

Carts  and  carriages. 

Organs. 

Cement. 

Paints  and  varnishes. 

Chains,  non-skid. 

Paper. 

Chairs. 

Paper,  tissue. 

Chloride  of  lime. 

Paper,  wrapping. 

Chocolate  confection. 

Paper,  writing. 

Coal. 

Pharmaceutical  products. 

Cotton  fabric. 

Phonographs, 

Cultivating  machines. 

Photographic  material. 

Dairy  appliances. 

Pianos. 

Dried  cod. 

Piping,  galvanized. 

Electric  appliances. 

Piping. 

Extracts. 

Ploughs  and  accessories. 

Enamelware. 

Plated  ware. 

Fly  killers. 

Pulp. 

Filtres. 

Radiators  (automobile). 

Fish,  canned. 

Rice. 

Furniture. 

Roofing  material. 

Glass  articles. 

Rubber  goods. 

Glass,  flat. 

Rubber  packing. 

Glass,  window. 

Shoemakers'  supplies. 

Gum. 

Shoes,  canvas. 
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Skewers.  Trucks. 

Soda  caustic.  Twine. 

Silicon.  Valves,  metal. 

Stationery.  Wallpaper. 

Steel.  Washing  machinery. 

Steel  (hoops).  Wheelbarrows. 

Steel  merchant  bars.  Wheels,  steel. 

Stockings.  Whisky. 

Stoves  and  ranges.  vYhite  lead. 

Surgical  rubber.  Windmills. 

Tea.  Wire. 

Threshing  machines.  Wooden  pegs. 

Tires,  rubber.  -      Woollen  goods. 

Tractors  and  accessories. 

(2)  Of  the  foregoing  commodities,  the  following  are  not  now  being  shipped 
to  Argentina: — 

Chocolates. — Price  and  packing. 

Woollen  stockings. — Unsatisfactory  type. 

Stoves  and  ranges. — European  steel  types  control  market. 

Canned  lobster. — Canadian  exporters  no  longer  interested  in  shipping. 

Canned  fish. — Canadian  exporters  no  longer  interested  in  shipping. 

Biscuits. — Packing  and  transportation  difficulties. 

Chairs. — Transportation  charges,  and  local  manufacture. 

Phonographs. — Dominance  of  well  known  trade  marks  and  local  manufacture  of  cheap 
instruments. 

Electrical  appliances. — Very  keen  German  and  British  competition. 

(3)  It  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  sell  Canadian  lines  of  the  following 
goods: — 

Heavy  woollens. — Too  heavy  for  climate  and  price  too  high. 
Wooden  furniture. — Freight  charges  and  local  manufacture. 
Carts,  carriages  and  wagons. — Freight  charges  and  local  manufacture. 
'   Boots  and  shoes. — Canadian  qualities  not  suitable;  local  industry  highlv  protected  by 
tariff. 

Seeds  and  potatoes. — Sanitary  and  inspection  regulations  too  stringent. 

Oils  and  greases. — ^United  States  competition. 

Wire  fencing. — Locally  manufactured  from  imported  wire. 

Douglas  fir. — Canadian  cutting  and  shipping  methods  unsatisfactory  to  Argentine 
importers.    Green  shipping  and  scant  cutting. 

Typewriters  and  accessories. — Require  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  service  organiza- 
tion. 

Steel  furniture. — No  local  demand;  wood  cheaper. 
Cutlery. — German  competition. 
Tinsmith's  tools. — German  competition. 

Musical  instruments. — German  competition,  except  pianos  if  in  price. 
Lanterns,  lamps,  etc. — United  States  and  German  competition. 
Baking  powder. — Necessity  for  extensive  advertising. 
Metal  polishes. — Necessity  for  extensive  advertising. 
Ice-making  machinery  and  refrigerators. — Cheap  local  ice. 
Ice  boxes  and  kitchen  cabinets. — Freight  rates  and  local  manufacture. 
Hats  and  caps. — Italian,  British  and  United  States  competition.    Local  manufacture  of 
cheap  lines. 

Glass  and  accessories. — British  and  Continental  competition. 
Bicycles. — Styles  and  weights. 

Locomotives  and  railway  material. — British  standards  and  prestige. 

(4)  With  considerable  difficulty  and  prolonged  effort  the  following  commodi- 
ties could  probably  be  sold  profitably:  

Biscuits,  chocolates,  canned  fish,  apples. — The  main  requisite  for  success  in  these  lines 
is  improved  packing  and  shipping  methods  and  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  local  adver- 
tisement. 
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Paiut.^  ami  raniishcs. — Tlu>  poinilarisinp;  of  Inulo  mark  is  the  main  consideration. 

Trucks,  motor  trucks.— road  conditions  arc  boinj^  imi)ro\'cd.  Narrow  streets  a 
driiwbiick — cheap  horses. 

Concrete  viixcrs.  Vvlcc  and  fn  it^lit  cliarf^i^s  would  have  to  be  competitive  with  United 
States. 

Caustic  soda. — Must  compete  with  tlie  United  AlkaHne  Products  Co. 

Lighting  plants. — Teclinical  e(hication  of  representatives  and  buyers. 

Steam  accessories;  boilers;  pumps;  valves;  road-making  machinery;  electrical  supplies; 
trindmills;  ivood working  machinery;  metal-working  machinery. — Most  of  the  importing 
houses  bij;  enough  to  hancHe  these  hues  are  ah'eady  doing  so  on  behalf  of  United  States 
and  European  manufacturers.  Representation  difficult.  First  order  on  consignment. 
Catalogues  and  technical  instructions  in  Spanish. 

Edge  tools;  shelf  liardware. — British,  United  States  and  German  competition  very  keen. 

Tires. — Advertising  in  competition  with  well-known  makes. 

Textdes  (woollen). — Weights  generally  too  heavy.  Bradford  competition  keen.  Very 
light  weights  in  homespuns  (women's)  Jersey-cloth  and  specialties  could  find  a  market  with 
good  representation.  No  competition  possible  in  tweeds  and  worsteds.  Light  woollen 
underwear  and  stockings  of  specialized  makes  will  find  a  market  with  adequate  advertising. 

Textiles  (silk). — Chief  disability:  price.  Good  lines  in  thread  silk  stockings  and  under- 
wear have  some  chances  of  success.  Gloves  and  glove-silk  would  find  limited  market  if 
competitive  in  price  with  France.    Broad  goods  for  local  manufacture  offer  easiest  market. 

Textdes  (artificial  silk). — If  very  low  in  price.    Otherwise  duties  make  it  impossible. 

Textdes  (cottons). — Practically  impossible. 

Specialties. — Any  textile  specialty  will  sell  on  its  own  merits  irrespective  of  price  if  it 
seizes  popular  fancy. 

Underwear ;  socks  (men's);  neckivear ;  scarves;  cravats,  etc. — ^Very  difficult  in  any 
material,  but  exceptional  lines  properly  priced  and  represented  might  eventually  do  very 
well. 

(5)  There  is  a  large  and  comparatively  easy  market  for  the  following  com- 
modities, although  a  few  (except  newsprint)  are  temporarily  out  of  price: — 

Binder  twine.  Chains  (automobile). 

Spruce  lumber.  White  pine,  lumber. 

Calcium  carbide.  Haircloth. 

Enamelled  ware.  Roofing  material  (rolls). 

Iron  and  steel—  Dairy  machinery. 

Merchant  bars.  Balances. 

Galvanized  and  plain  wire.  Meat  slicers. 

Barbed  wire.  Bootmaking  materials. 

Black  plain  wire.  Counters. 

Piping,  black  and  galvanized.  Heels. 

Rubber  goods,  surgical.  Polishes. 

Paper  and  paper  products.  Optical  goods,  simple  types. 

Wheelbarrows,  steel.  Motor  accessories. 

Newsprint.  Cement. 

Agricultural  implements.  Batteries,  storage,  lighting  and  radio. 

^\'allpaper.  Automobiles. 

Asbestos.  Buttons  (specials). 

Flour  bags.  Galvanized  iron,  steel  sheets. 

Malt.  Skewers,  wood. 

Tinplate.  Expanded  metal. 

Garters,  suspenders,  etc.  Radio  accessories. 

Wire  cloth. 

TRADE  AND   FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  BRAZIL 

Major  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brazil,  has  forwarded 
under  date  March  3  the  following  cablegram  descriptive  of  business  and  financial 
conditions  in  Brazil:  "  The  value  of  exports  over  imports  in  Brazil  in  1922  pro- 
duced a  favourable  balance  of  $77,000,000.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  is  causing  a  slow  and  steady  improvement.  While  the  national  industry 
is  active,  the  import  trade  is  very  dull.  The  financial  condition  of  Brazil  is 
obscure,  exchange  sensitive,  and  the  future  doubtful.  The  heavy  purchasing  by 
the  Government  for  the  service  of  foreign  debt  is  certain  to  keep  the  exchange 
low  unless  a  new  funding  loan  can  be  arranged." 
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TARIFF    CHANGES    AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

South  Africa  Imposes  Dumping  Duty  on  Cement  from  Certain  Covmtries 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  under 
date  of  January  25,  forwarded  an  extract  from  the  official  Gazette  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  imposing  a  dumping  duty  on  cement  made  in  Belgium,  Denmark 
and  Norway.  The  notice  in  the  Gazette,  in  part,  says  that  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  that  cement  made  in  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Norway  is  being  sold  for 
export  to  the  Union  at  a  price  that  does  not  represent  the  true  current  value 
thereof  v/hen  sold  in  the  open  market  for  home  consumption  in  the  principal 
markets  of  these  countries.  Therefore,  under  section  eight  of  the  Customs 
Tariff  Act  of  1914,  it  is  proclaimed  that  six  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the 
proclamation  there  shall  be  levied  on  cement  imported  into  the  Union  from 
Belgium,  Denmark  and  Norway  a  special  (or  dumping)  customs  duty,  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  cement  of  a  like  grade  is  sold  for 
home  consumption  in  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Norway,  respectively,  and  the  price 
at  which  it  has  been  sold  for  export  to  the  Union  provided  that  such  special 
(or  dumping)  duty  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

New  Export  Ordinance  of  Trinidad 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados,  writes  under 
date  February  8,  1923,  that  the  Trinidad  Ordinance  No.  35  of  1922,  cited  as  the 
Produce  Taxation  Ordinance,  1922,  imposes  special  duties  on  all  sugar,  rum, 
bitters,  molasses,  cocoa,  coconuts,  and  copra  shipped  from  the  colony  during  1923, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  tax  shall  apply  to  all  sugar  exported  whether 
manufactured,  in  1923  or  not,  and  also  to  all  sugar  manufactured  in  1923, 
whether  exported  or  not.  The  ordinance  provides  for  duties  to  be  levied 
both  in  aid  of  immigration  and  of  the  West  Indian  Agricultural  College,  except 
in  respect  of  rum,  bitters  and  molasses,  when  duty  will  only  be  collected  on  these 
items  in  aid  of  immigration. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  taxes: — 

In  Aid  of  In  Aid  of  West 

Imniigration  Indian  Agr.  College 

Sugar  (including  local)  (for  eveiy  1,000  lbs.)   2s.    lOd.  lOd. 

Rum  (for  every  100  gals.)   5s.  Od. 

Bitters  (for  every  100  gals.)   5s.  Od. 

Molasses  (for  every  100  gals.)   7d. 

On  local 

Cocoa  (including  foreign)  (for  every  100  lbs.)   lid.       produce  only  2M. 

Coconuts  (including  foreign)  (for  every  1,000  nuts)   2s.     Od.  "  4d. 

Copra  (for  every  1,000  lbs.)   6s.     Od.  "         Is.  Od. 

New  Export   Ordinance   of  Antigua 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados,  writes  under 
date  February  8,  1923,  that  the  Antigua  Ordinance  No.  21  of  1922,  cited  as  the 
Export  Duty  Ordinance,  1923,  imposes  certain  export  duties  on  all  sugar,  syrup, 
molasses  and  cotton  shipped  from  the  colony  during  1923. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: — 

SUGAR,  CRYSTAL 
Where  the  price  of  white,  yellow,  or  grey  sugar  crj'stal  per  ton  is: — 

Per  Ton  Per  Ton 

Under  £10   3s.   Od.  £20  and  under  £21   12s.  Od, 

£10  and  under  £11   3s.   6d.  21         "         22   13s.  6d. 

  4s.   Od.  22         "         23   15s.  Od. 

  4s.   6d.  23         "         24   16s.  6d. 

  5s.   Od.  24         "         25   18s.  Od. 

  5s.   6d.  25         "         26   19s.  6d. 

  6s.   6d.  26         "         27   2l3.  Od. 

  7s.   6d.  27         "         28   22s.  6d. 

  8s.    6d.  28         "         29   24s.  Od. 

  9s.    6d.  29  and  not  exceeding  £30   25s.  6d. 

  10s.  6d. 

For  every  increase  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  in  price  over  £30  per  ton,  an  increase  of  3d.  per  ton. 


11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 
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Sl'GAR,  MUSCOVADO 
Whore  tho  i>ricf  of  mu-sco\mlo  sviijnr  per  Um  is: — 


Vcr 

Ton 

Per  Ton 

Under  £14 

0.1. 

£22  and 

undo 

T  £23  

lis.  Od. 

£I4  niui  mil 

.!er  fl')  

6.1. 

23 

24  

12s.  6d. 

l,^ 

Hi  

..    ..  2s. 

6d. 

24 

25  

14s.  Od. 

16 

17  

..    ..  3s. 

6d. 

25 

26  

17 

IS  

6(1. 

26 

27  

17s.  Od. 

1» 

111  

6d. 

27 

28  

18s.  6d. 

I'.i 

20  

.  .    . .  6s. 

6d. 

28 

29  

20s.  Od. 

:M  

.  .    . .  8s. 

Od. 

29  and 

not 

21s.  6d. 

21 

.  .    .  .  9s. 

6d. 

Tor  cvory  increase  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  in  price  over  £30  per  ton,  an  increase  of  3d.  per  ton. 


SYRUP 

Where  the  price  of  svrup  j>er  100  p:\llons  is:—                                           *  Per  100  Gals. 

Under  lOil.  per  gallon   j^il 

lOtl.  jHT  gallon  and  under  15d   4g.  od. 

15d.         "                "        25d  '.  '..  V.  ..  ..  ..  6s!  Od! 

25il.         ■•                "        30d   9s.  Od. 

30il.         "                "        35d   13s.  Od. 

3itl.         "                 ■'        40d   16s.  Od. 

40d.        "               "       45d   21s.  Od. 

45d.         "                "        50d   24s.  Od. 


For  evcr\-  increase  of  Id.  per  gallon  in  price,  an  increase  of  lOd.  per  100  gallons. 


MOLASSES 

Per  100  Gals. 

Molasses,  from  crj'stals   Is.  Od. 

Molasses,  from  Muscovado   2s.  Od. 


COTTON 

Where  the  price  per  pound  of  clean  lint  is: — 

Per  Poimd 

Under  2s.  6d,  a  pound   One  halfpenny 

2s.  6d.  a  pound  and  over   One  penny 


British  Guiana  Cusloms  Tariff  Changes 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  rates  of  duty  in  the  British  Guiana 
customs  tariff  since  the  publication  of  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  No.  32  of  1920 
of  that  colony  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  889  (February  14,  1921).  The  British 
Guiana  tariff  as  then  published  has  been  compared  with  the  British  Guiana 
Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  1923,  and  the  changes  in  duties  are  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  statement.  Firms  who  have  received  the  British  Guiana  tariff  in  leaflet 
form  as  reprinted  from  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  with  amendments  added,  are 
reminded  that  the  information  given  herewith  includes  any  portion  of  these 
amendments  w^hich  remains  in  effect. 

VALUE  CALCULATED  ACCORDING  TO  KATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

For  Section  5  of  the  British  Guiana  Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  read: — 
Where  the  cost  of  goods  (as  ascertained  in  section  four  of  this  Ordinance) 
imported  from  a  foreign  country  is  expressed  in  the  currency  of  that  country, 
the  value  for  thie  purpose  of  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  calculated  in  sterling 
money  according  to  the  current  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  of  arrival  of  the 
ship,  and  the  importer  shall  pay  duty  on  the  value  so  calculated:  Provided  that 
where  goods  of  German  origin  or  manufacture  are  imported  into  the  Colony 
the  value  shall  be  calculated  in  sterling  according  to  the  value  of  goods  of  similar 
character  imported  from  other  countries. 

CHANGES  IN  FIRST  SCHEDULE    (SPECIFIC  DUTIES) 

British 

Tariff  Item.  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

5  Beer,  ale,  stout  or  porter — 

(a)  In  bulk  per  gallon  $  0  30  $  0  50 

(6)  In  bottle  per  gallon  0  26  0  36 
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CHANGES  IN  FIRST  SCHEDULE    (SPECIFIC  DUTIES)  Coucluded 


Tariff  Item. 

16  Cider  and  perry — 

(a)  In  bulk  per  gallon 

(l>)  In  bottle  per  gallon 

28  (d)— Rice  per  100  lbs. 

Ex.  34         Matches — 

(a)  In  boxes   containing  not   more   than   100  matches 

each,  per  gross  of  boxes  

(Matches   in   boxes   containing   any   greater  quantity 
than  100  matches  each  to  be  charged  in  proportion.) 

(6)  Other  than  in  boxes  per  14,400 

(c)  Vestas  per  14,400 

37  (6)  Petrol,   including  gasoline,   mineral   naphtha,   benzine  and 
petroleum  spirit  per  gallon 

Ex.  49        Enumerated  spirits — 

(1)  Brandy  ] 

(2)  Gin  J  The  proof  gallon 

(3)  Whisky  1 

(4)  Rum  J 

Unenumerated  Spirits — 

Sweetened  the  proof  gallon 

Not  sweetened  the  proof  gallon 

Liqueurs,  cordials,  mixtures  and  other  preparations 
containing  spirits  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be  tested.. 

the  liquid  gallon 

Perfumed  spirits,  not  over  proof  the  liquid  gallon 

Ex.  54  Tobacco- 
Manufactured,  viz.: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  per  lb. 

Snuff  per  lb. 

Other  sorts  per  lb. 

In  leaf — 

If  in  packages  containing  not,  less  than  400  lbs — 

Containing  not  less  than  25  lbs.  and  not  more  than 
38  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight 
thereof  per  lb. 

Containing  less  than  25  lb.  of  moisture  in  every  100 

lbs.  weight  thereof  per  lb. 

If  in  packages  containing  less  than  400  lbs. — 

Contaming  not  less  than  25  lbs.  and  not  more  than 
38  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight 
thereof  per  lb. 

Containing  less  than  25  lbs,  of  moisture  in  every 
100  lbs.  weight  thereof  per  lb. 

Ex.  59  Wine- 
Co)  Sparkling  per  gallon 

(6)  Still— 

(1)  In  bottle,  and  containing  not  more  than  26 

per  centum  of  proof  spirit,  as  verified 
by  Sykes'  Hydrometer  per  gallon 

(2)  In  bulk  and   containing  not  more  than  30 

per  centum  of  proof  spirit  as  verified  by 

Sykes'  Hydrometer  per  gallon 

For  each  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  of 
strength  of  still  wine  in  excess  of  26  or 
30  per  cent  (as  the  case  may  be)  per 
centum  of  proof  spirit  as  aforesaid  an 
additional  duty  of  12  cents  per  gallon  until 
the  strength  reaches  42  per  centum  of  proof 
spirits. 

Omit  2(e),  4,  8,  60(f),  60(g). 

Omit  "cornmeal"  from  28(b)  and  add  "cornmeal"  after 

"cornflour"  in  28(e). 
Add- 
Milk,  condensed — 

(a)  Containing  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  butter  fat.. 

 per  48  lbs.. 

(5)  Containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  butter  fat.. 

 per  48  lb. 

(Omit  conden.sed  milk  from  third  schedule). 

Saccharine  per  oz. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

0  20 
0  24 
0  50 


1  00 


1  10 
1  50 

0  10 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 

5  00 
5  CO 


6  00 
3  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  20 


0  50 
0  78 

0  60 

0  88 

1  80 

0  80 
0  60 


General 
Tariff 

0  40 

0  48 

1  00 


2  00 


2  20 

3  00 

0  20 

5  00 
5  00 
5  60 
5  60 

5  60 
5  60 


3  00 
3  00 
2  40 


0  60 
0  90 

0  70 

1  00 

2  25 

1  00 
0  75 


Free 
4  80 
0  14 


0  48 
9  00 
0  28 
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l\>r  surtax  on  diitios  eiiuineratod  in  the  first  schedule,  read: — 
And  in  adilition  to  each  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  the  above  schedule 
(oxci'pt  duties  on  matches  or  gold  bullion,  balata,  rubber  and  other  substances 
of  n  like  nature  cominp;  from  Venezuela)  twenty-five  per  centum  thereof,  pro- 
videtl  that  on  tlie  duties  on  spirits  and  strong  waters,  tobacco  and  wines,  there 
shall  be  chari^ed  fifteen  j)er  centum  thereof. 

CIIANGKS  IN  SECOND  SCHEDULE   (aD  VALOREM  DUTIES)  ' 

British 

Tariff  Itom.  Preferential  Genera,! 

Tariff  Tariff 

All  other  nrtiilos  not  in  this  or  the  first  schedule  particularly  mon- 

tioned  or  in  the  third  schedule  particularly  exempted,  .ad  valorem..         16  2/3%  33-1/3% 
And  in  addition  to  each  of  the  duties  (except  the  last  mentioned  but 

one)  cninnprntod  in  the  above  schedule,  fifty  per  centum  thereof. 

The  /asf  vtcntioned  but  one  is,  in  the  official  tariff,  the  item  for 

unenuiueratod  goods  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THIRD  SCHEDULE    (EXEMPTIONS  FROM  DUTY) 

All  materials  for  use  exclusively  in  the  denaturing  of  industrial  alcohol 
manufactured  in  the  colony. 

All  efficient  and  recognized  special  apparatus  and  instruments  and  their 
accessories  wliich  are  used  to  increase  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Bags,  sacks,  empty  and  not  of  paper,  canvas  or  cotton. 

Cattle  (bulls,  cows  and  calves)  passed  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  as 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  any  ranch  situate  at  a  distance  beyond 
100  miles  from  the"  sea. 

Chimneys  or  smoke-stacks  imported  exclusively  for  use  in  connection  with 
any  machinery  exempted  from  duty  under  this  schedule,  also  lining  bricks,  wire 
rope,  and  all  materials  which  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  such  chimneys 
and  smoke-stacks  and  are  imported  at  the  same  time  therewith. 

Dunnage  mats  imported  and  for  use  in  storing  sugar  on  board  outgoing 
vessels. 

Materials  used  locally  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  viz:  tallow, 
stearine,  caustic  soda,  silicate  of  soda  and  rosin,  passed  by  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs  for  such  purpose. 

Mules. 

Wood  and  timber:  (a)  Shooks,  for  making  puncheons,  hogsheads  or  barrels 
for  holding  rum  or  molasses;  (b)  Staves  and  headings:  White  oak.  Of  every 
other  description,  excepting  staves  and  headings  for  biscuit  barrels. 

Increase  in  Norwegian  Tariff 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Commercial  Agent  for  Canada  in  Christiania,  writes 
under  date  of  February  12:  "  According  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  (Parliament)  on  February  8,  the  duty  on  all  goods  imported  into 
Norway,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  such  goods,  the  tariff  on  which 
is  fixed  by  treaties,  has  been  increased  by  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
present  duty.  If,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  a  certain  article  had  been  5  Norwegian 
kroner,  it  will  now  be  6  kroner.    The  increase  was  at  once  put  into  force." 

Countervailing  Duties  on  Pulpboard  and  Cement  in  the  United  States 

I\Ir.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Canada,  writes  under  date  of  March  2  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  has  advised  Collectors  of  Customs  of  the  change 
in  the  Canadian  tariff  made  January  15  in  regard  to  "  pulpboard  in  rolls  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board."   The  new  Canadian  rate  is  5  per  cenc 
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ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Under  paragraph  1302  of  the  United 
States  tariff  provision  is  made  for  countervailing  duty  on  this  article.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  987,  December  30,  1922,  p.  1049.)  It  is 
stated  that  the  information  regarding  the  change  in  the  Canadian  tariff  is 
published  for  the  use  of  Collectors  of  Customs  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  paragraph  1302. 

With  regard  to  the  countervailing  duty  on  cement  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  980,  November  11,  1922,  p.  785),  Mr.  Mahoney  writes  that 
a  circular  has  been  sent  out  to  United  States  Collectors  of  Customs  concerning 
duty  on  the  bags  in  which  the  cement  is  imported.  Under  item  291  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  such  bags. 
United  States  Collectors  have  been  instructed  that  entries  which  had  been 
liquidated  with  the  assessment  of  this  20  per  cent  duty  on  bags  were  to  be 
reliquidated  without  the  assessment  of  such  duty,  but  no,  refund  made.  Par- 
ticulars of  such  entries,  and  also  of  entries  liquidated  without  the  20  per  cent 
duty  on  bags,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  department.  The  circular  now  is  to 
the  effect  that  Collectors  should  no  longer  withhold  refunds  under  the  reliqui- 
dations  directed  and  should  discontinue  reporting  the  particulars  of  entries  of 
cement  liquidated  without  the  assessment  of  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  bags. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  maila  for 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Great  Britain 
Britain. 


and  Coxintriea  via  Great    Montrose  St.  John. 


-Melita   " 

^President  Roosevelt  New  York. 

-Atidania  Halifax. .  . 

^Aquitania  New  York. 

^Empress  of  Britain   " 

Montclare  St.  John.. 

\New  Amsterdam  New  York. 

\Pari>i  

-Marloch  St.  John. . 

\M ajes  lie  New  York . 

*Jekri  *  St.  John. . 


Date 


March 


Union  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.  *Chaudiere  Halifax  

Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana..  ..  *Canadian  Beaver   "   

Bermuda,    Barbados,    Trinidad,  British 

Guiana  *Mattawa  St.  John  

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Canadian  Forester  Halifax  

China  and  Japan   Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver..  ., 

"      "       "    President  Jefferson  Victoria  . .  . . 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  XTahiti  San  Francisco. 

Australia  only  XVentura   " 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Niagara  Vancouver..  . 

t  Letter  mail  only.        *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

X  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.        -  Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
Note. — The  Melita  will  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
**  Postmasters  will  fill  in  hour  and  date  of  closing  of  mails  at  their  oflfices  for  information  of  public. 


FLAX  CROP  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  flax  crop  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1922  was  25-8 
stones  [stone  =  14  pounds]  per  statute  acre  as  against  191  stones  in  1921, 
writes  Consul  William  P.  Kent  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The 
acreage  in  1922  approximated  29,100  and  the  yield  4,700  tons,  compared  with 
32,432  acres  and  3,867  tons  in  1921. 
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MAILS  K)  W  EST  liNDlES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  C)nk'e  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the 
above  countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New 
York,  unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of  March: — 

For  Via  March 

Antigua  New  York  15,  21,  29. 

Argentina  New  York  15,  17,  18,  24,  31. 

Bahamas  New  York  14,  21,  28. 

Barbailo3  New  York..  ..  ..15,  17,  24,  29,  31. 

Bermuda  New  York  14,  17,  21,  24,  28,  31. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  15,  20,  22,  24,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Brazil,  North  Nev/  York  12,  13,  15,  24,  25,  26. 

Brazil,  South  New  York  12,  13,  15,  17,  24,  25,  26,  31. 

British  Guiana  New  York  15,  17,  21,  24,  27,  29,  31. 

Colombia  New  York  15,  23,  24,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Costa  Rica  New  York  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Cuba  New  York  15,  16,  22,  29,  30,  and  every  Saturday. 

Curacao  New  York  15,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31. 

Dominica  New  York  15,  17,  29,  31. 

Dominican  Republic  New  York  14,  22,  28,  and  every  Saturday. 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  15,  17,  21,  24,  27,  29,  31. 

Ecuador  New  York  15,  20,  22,  24,  and  every  Wednesday. 

French  Guiana  New  York  15,  17,  21,  24,  27,  29,  31. 

Haiti  New  York  15,  16,  22,  23,  24,  29,  30. 

Honduras  New  York  15,  20,  22,  24. 

Guatemala  New  York  10,  24. 

.lamaica  New  York  16,  23,  30,  and  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Martinique  i  ..New  York  15,  17,  29,  31. 

Mexico  New  York  15,  22,  29. 

Nicaragua  New  York  15,  20,  22,  24,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  15,  20,  22,  and  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Paraguay  New  York  15,  17,  18,  24,  31. 

Peru  ..   New  York  12,   13,  15,  22,  24,  25,  26,  and  every 

Wednesday. 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday. 

Salvador  New  York  15,  20,  22,  24,  and  every  Wednesday. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  15,  17,  29,  31. 

Trinidad  New  York  15,  17,  27,  29,  31. 

Turk's  Island  New  York  14,  17,  24,  28. 

Urumiav   New  York  15,  17,  18,  24,  31. 

Venezuela  New  York  13,  15,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31. 


MEXICO  OFFERS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  JUTE 

The  discovery  of  a  new  fibre  known  as  malvavisco,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
substitute  for  jute,  is  announced  by  the  Industrial  Experiment  Laboratory  of 
the  Mexican  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  The  malvavisco  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  humid 
level  lands  near  the  rivers  and  at  present  is  employed  in  Vera  Cruz  for  making 
brooms.  Prolonged  experiments  have  shown  this  plant  to  possess  qualities 
similar  to  jute  and  the  cost  of  extracting  the  fibre  to  be  small.  The  fibre  has 
a  silky  appearance  and  has  been  woven  into  cloth  with  excellent  results. 
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JUBILEE   EXPOSITION,   GOTHENBURG,   SWEDEN,  1923 

An  exhibition  and  fair  is  to  be  held  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  from  the  8th  of 
May  to  the  30th  of  September,  1923,  inclusive,  to  commemorate  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  oMy,  which  is  the  principal  port  and  ship- 
owning  town  in  Sw^eden.  The  ground  selected  for  the  exhibition  will  cover  a 
surface  of  more  than  75  acres.  It  is  intended  that  in  its  different  sections  the 
exhibition  should  present  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  city,  and  the  trades  and  arts  pursued  there  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  sections  of  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  Swedish  export 
industries.  The  exhibits  in  that  section  will  demonstrate  the  capacity  and  the 
competitive  qualities  of  the  lines  of  manufacture  represented,  such  as  timber, 
wood  pulp,  matches,  steel,  machinery  and  tools.  While  the  exhibition  is  in 
progress  the  22nd  General  Swedish  Agricultural  Conference  and  Show  will  be 
held,  at  which  very  complete  exhibits  of  farm  produce,  implements  and  machinery 
for  agricultural  operations  will  be  shown. 

Particulars  in  regard  to  the  Gothenburg  Jubilee  Exposition,  1923,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Royal  Swedish  Consul  General,  813  Drummond 
Building,  Montreal,  or  direct  from  the  Commissioners'  Office  at  the  Exhibition, 
Utstallningsbryan  Goteborg  5,  Sweden. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  6,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  6,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  27  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Feb.  27, 

March  6, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.88 

$4.7892 

$4.7776 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0626 

.0619 

 Lire 

.193 

.0491 

.0487 

.402 

.4030 

.4021 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0547 

.0542 

 Pes. 

.193 

.1592 

.1583 

 Esc, 

1.08 

.0445 

.0445 

 Fr. 

.193 

.1911 

.1898 

.238 

.000044 

.000045 

 Dr. 

.193 

.0127 

.0127 

 Kr. 

.268 

.1887 

.1851 

 Kr. 

.268 

.2708 

.2705 

 Kr. 

.268 

.1988 

.1947 

 Yen 

.498 

.4920 

.4933 

 R. 

23. 

.3255 

.3255 

 % 

$1.00 

1.0171 

1.0171 

 $ 

.498 

.4984 

.4996 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3814 

.3789 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1169 

.1182 

 Lqi 

.198 

 £ 

4.88 

4.7985 

4.7947 

 % 

\. 

 % 

1. 

 S 

1. 

 % 

1. 

.9911-. 9936 

.9936 -.9987 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

St.  Lucia  

 $ 

1. 

St.  Vincent  

 % 

1. 

 s 

1. 

 Tael 

.708 

.7501 

.7717 

.402 

.3941 

.3967 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  1 

.507 

.5619 

.5645 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  ]niblio:ition  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Cana(han  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:    "The  Commercial  Inteltjgence  Branch 

OF  THE   Df.PARTMENT  OF  TrADE  AND   COMMERCE,   OtTAWA."   OR  THE  BoARDS   OF  TrADE   AT  St. 

John,  Halifax,  Siierrrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 

(OnT.),  WiNNirEG  AND  VANCOUVER;  THE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AT  HAMILTON,  St,  CaTHAR- 
INEP.  STR.\TFOKn,  BrANTFORD,  IxiNDON,  AND  VICTORIA   (B.C.)  ;   BoRDER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
WiNNiPEc;.  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
AsPociATioN,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

1365.  Infants'  Carria(;es. — A  Bristol  firm  who  factor  in  house  furnishings  desire 
quotations,  and  if  juissible  samples,  of  babies'  collapsible  carriages. 

130)0).  Chemical  Products. — Established  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Canadian  firms  with  a  view  to  building  up  a  trade  in  chemical  products,  industrial 
and  i)harmaceutical. 

1367.  Chemicals,  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. — An  importer  in  Mexico  City,  with  large 
warehouses  and  stock  rooms,  desires  to  obtain  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
caustic  soda,  calcium  carbide,  paints,  varnishes,  brushes,  heavy  chemicals,  and  general 
merchandise. 

1368.  Shoe  Findings,  etc. — A  responsible  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico, 
with  good  connections  among  the  trade,  wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  leather  and  shoe  findings  of  every  class  (including  buckles,  linings,  laces,  etc.). 

1369.  Wooden  ware. — A  Bristol  manufacturers'  agent  desires  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  domestic  woodenware,  such  as  rolling  pins,  broom  handles,  and 
ordinary  chair  dowels,  etc.    The  firm  will  operate  only  on  a  commission  basis. 

1370.  Straw  Brooms  and  Brushes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad,  estab- 
lished in  1912,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  straw  brooms 
and  brushes. 

1371.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad  desire  to  represent 
a  Canadian  house  for  wrapping  paper  of  all  kinds. 

1372.  Stationery, — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  good  con- 
nections, desires  to  obtain  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  writing  papers,  envelopes, 
])encils,  and  general  stationery  supplies. 

1373.  Seal  and  Other  Fish  Oils. — A  London  broker  wishing  to  purchase  fair  quantities 
of  Canadian  seal  oil  and  fish  oils  generally  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  shippers  in 
British  Columbia  and  elsewhere  who  can  quote. 

1374.  Raw  Materials  for  Soaf. — Ci.f.  prices  Italian  ports  are  required  by  a  firm  of 
brokers  on  raw  material  for  the  soapnmaking  industry.  Cash  against  documents,  Italian 
currency. 

BRAZIUAN  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

According  to  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  there 
are  at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  sixty  factories  in  that  city  for  the  pro- 
duction of  footwear,  the  total  daily  output  amounting  to  approximately  8,500 
pairs,  and  as  very  few  boots  and  shoes  are  exported  from  Rio,  this  means,  a 
large  local  demand  for  the  Brazilian  products.  On  account  of  the  heat  which 
prevails  in  the  central  part  of  the  Republic  during  the  g;reater  part  of  the  year, 
the  majority  of  men  prefer  oxfords,  and  pumps  predominate  in  women's  shoes. 
The  women  desire  shoes  that  make  the  foot  appear  small,  but  recently  a  sharp- 
pointed  toe  was  introduced  which  became  popular.  The  ordinary  heels  on 
women's  shoes  range  from  4^  to  5  centimetres.  Men's  shoes  with  sharp-pointed 
toes  and  overlapping  heels  were  in  style  at  the  end  of  1922.  A  moderate  demand 
exists  for  sports  shoes,  usually  of  two  colours  of  leather,  tan  and  white,  and 
constructed  more  for  show  than  for  comfort.  Women's  ballroom  shoes,  usually 
gold  or  silver,  are  often  embroidered  with  bright  coloured  beads.  Congress 
boots  are  produced  in  moderate  quantities  for  sale  in  the  interior,  and  other 
principal  styles  manufactured  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  Goodyear  welts  for  men 
and  boys,  McKay  sewn  for  men,  women  and  children,  stitch  down  for  children 
and  infants,  strap  turns  for  infants,  and  Louis  XV  boots  for  women. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From   St.  John 

To  London. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  12;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  14;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  14;  Lord  Duft'erin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  20;  Brecon, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  London  (via  Halifax). — Comino,  Furness  Line,  March  20;  Lexington,  Fiirness  Line, 
March  31. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  March  17; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  March  31. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Canadian 
Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  21 ;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23;   Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  30. 

To  (Glasgow. — Concordia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  14;  Marburn,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  29;  Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  7. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Comino,  Furness  Line,  March  20;  Lexington,  Furness  Line, 
March  31. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  4;  Ramore 
Head,  Head  Line,  March  15. 

To  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  4;  Lord 
Antrim,  Head  Line,  March  25. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Concordia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Brecon,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
14  and  April  7. 

To  Rotterdam-. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  March  22;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  March  15  and  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  March  20  and  April  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Rathlin  Head, 
Head  Line,  March  22. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  19;  Lisgar 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  14; 
Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  23. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Dunkirk. — Grey  (jounty,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Tredennick,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
March  24. 

To  South  Africa. — Jekri,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  March  31. 

To  Rio  db  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Harmodius,  Houston  Line, 
March  15;  Halizones,  Houston  Line,  April  8. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week;  Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS.  Corporation,  March  15  and  26. 
Corporation,  March  15  and  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19; 
Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  March  23;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
April  2;  Laconia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  9. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Albania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  24;  Ausonia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  5. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  March  16  and  30,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  B.ARB.\Dos,  Trinid./^d  and  Demer.\ra  (British  Guiana). — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  22. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji.  Siiancjhai.  Manila  and  Hong  Konq. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shoson  Kaislm,  April  4;   Prosidont  C^rant,  Admiral  Oriental  Lino,  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kohe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
Russiii,  Canaiiian  Pacific  Stoaniships,  Ltd..  March  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kohk,  Su ancihai  and  IIong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamship.«5.  Ltd..  March  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kohk.-  Toyooka  Marn,  Nippon  Yiisen  Kaisha,  March  16;  Toyama 
Maru.  Nippon  Yust>n  Kai.^ha.  Ai>ril  2;   Hakata  Maru,  Nipi)on  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Koine,  Hong  Kon(3  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kohk,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kai.><ha,  March  20. 

To  D.mhen  (Manchuhia).— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  20;  Hawaii 
Maru.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Lino,  March  30;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  April  27. 

To  Shan(hiai,  ^IanHvA,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert 
Dollar  Co.,  March  25. 

To  THE  Orient. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
March  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd..  March  12. 

To  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australa.-^ian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  22. 

To  Manchester. — Craster  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  March  14. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Santander  (Spain)  and  London. — Nevada,  Compagnie 
Gcneralc  Tran?atlnntique,  March  20;  Bordeaux,  March  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Jackson,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  March  15;  President  Jefferson,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  March  27. 
To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 


INVOICING  OF  CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS  ABROAD: 
A  SUGGESTION  TO  EXPORTERS 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  that  the  official  trade 
reports  of  other  countries  should  credit  to  Canada  all  imports 
originating  in  this  country.  Where  Canadian  exports  are  consigned 
to  their  final  destination  through  agents  in  the  United  States  or 
other  countries  they  are  sometimes  invoiced  as  from  the  latter 
rather  than  from  Canada.  As  a  result  the  entry  in  the  importing 
country  contains  no  reference  to  the  Canadian  origin  of  the  goods. 

It  is  considerefl  desirable  therefore  that  Canadian  exporters 
should  instruct  their  agents  in  such  cases  to  invoice  their  goods 
specifically  as  made  in  Canada. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Domiyiion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
exoort  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenoo  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

1).  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida 
Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut -C3ol.  Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Pcjland  and  Czicho-Slovakia. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  aarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Ireland.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City, 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

N-S.W.  .p^  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 

Norway  and  Denmark.  Trinidad. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.   Cable  Address,  Bontumi. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  WARD'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

The  itinerary  arranged  for  Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Singapore,  for  his  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  formerly 
announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  was  interrupted  by  his 
participation  in  the  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  held  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  McGill  University,  and  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commercials, 
Montreal.   The  rearranged  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Kitchener  March  16. 

Welland,  Bridgeburg,  Thorold  and  Niagara  Falls.  March  19  and  20, 

Guelph  March  21. 

Stratford  March  23. 

London  March  26. 

Chatham  March  27. 

Border  Cities  March  28  and  30. 

Toronto  AprU  2. 

Oshawa  April  3. 

Montreal  April  4  and  5. 

Sherbrooke  April  6. 

Three  Rivers  April  9.  . 

Firms  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Ward,  or  to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him, 
care  of  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  these  cities.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary, 
requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 


INCREASED  WOOL  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  March  10,  1923.— The  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  increased  by  over  4,000,000  pounds  during  January,  according  to  the 
monthly  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This  was  an  advance 
of  9,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  last  year.  There  was  an  increase  of 
over  4,000,000  pounds  over  the  previous  month  in  the  case  of  wool  entering 
into  manufacturing,  the  total  quantity  for  January  being  54,956,160  pounds 
as  compared  with  50,754,000  pounds  in  December  1922  and  45,711,000  in 
January  1922.  The  consumption  shown  for  January  1923  included  45,032,279 
pounds  of  wool  reported  as  in  the  grease,  7,626,347  pounds  of  scoured  wool  and 
2,297,534  pounds  of  pulled  wool. 

The  wool  entering  into  manufacture  included:  10,100,765  pounds  of  fine 
wool,  6,874,569  pounds  of  half  blood,  9,618,578  pounds  of  three-eighths  blood, 
13,095,751  pounds  of  quarter  blood,  1,976,128  pounds  of  low  or  Lincoln  and 
13,290,369  pounds  of  carpet  wool.  With  the  exception  of  the  half-blood  grade 
wool,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  454,912,  all  grades  show  an  increase  over  the 
previous  month  and  in  comparison  with  January,  1922,  except  in  the  case  of  fine 
wool  which  decreased  slightly,  over  100,000  pounds. 
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Tin:  WIIKAT  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

rUADK  C\)MM1SS1()\KR  H.  A.  ChISHOLM 

CaU'iitta,  February  2.  1923.— The  firt^t  official  wlictit  forecast  now  com- 
pletod  for  the  season  1922-23,  and  based  on  reports  received  from  districts 
eoniprisine;  98  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  India,  reveals  that  the 
total  area  sown  to  wheat  is  estimated  at  29,511,000  acres  as  compared  with 
27.932.000  acres  at  this  time  last  year.  As  compared  with  the  revised  final 
acreaiie  of  hist  year,  the  present  estimate  shows  an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

The  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  be  high,  as  the  rainfall  precipitated  over 
the  wheat-growing  districts  of  Central  and  Northern  India  during  the  ger- 
mination months  of  September  and  October  was  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
in  excess  of  normal.  Unless  the  growing  crop  is  adversely  affected  in  February- 
Marcli,  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  should  be  over  10,000,000  long  tons  as 
ctnnpared  with  9,813,000  long  tons,  which  was  600,000  cons  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  preceding  five  years.  Indian  prices  continue  to  drop  and  an 
additional  volume  of  Indian  wheat  is  becoming  available  for  export. 

INDIA  NOW  EXPORTING  WHEAT 

It  was  stated  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974  (September  30, 
1922)  that,  as  soon  as  the  1923  season  showed  indications  of  a  good  yield,  India 
would  begin  to  export  wheat.  During  1921  and  the  first  few  months  of  1922 
India  was  an  importer  of  wheat.  In  August,  September  and  October  of  last 
year  a  balance  was  reached  during  which  months  India  neither  imported  nor 
exported  wheat.  In  November  the  export  movement  was  commenced  with 
shipments  abroad  of  some  41,000  long  tons.  This  was  continued  in  December, 
and  35.000  tons  were  exported  from  Karachi  during  the  week  ending  December 
23.  During  January,  1923,  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  Karachi  have 
averaged  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  weekly,  nearly  all  of  which  is  destined  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt.  Of  the  58,000  tons  exported  in  December, 
38,000  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  12,600  to  Egypt,  1,700  tons  to  Bel- 
gium, and  2,000  tons  to  Italy.  The  total  values  of  these  December  shipments 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  $3,000,000.  An  additional  volume  of  Indian  wheat  is 
becoming  available  for  export. 

HEAVY  DROPS  IN  INDIAN  WHEAT  PRICES 

As  soon  as  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  wheat  was  removed  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  September,  1922,  Indian  wheat  prices  began  to  drop 
rapidly.  In  August,  1922,  the  average  prices  at  Karachi  were  around  rs.  9  or 
$2.70  per  cvd.  In  October  prices  had  dropped  to  an  average  of  rs.  8/8/-  per 
cwt.,  in  December  to  rs.  8/-  and  this  month  to  a  little  over  rs.  6/-  or  about 
SI. 90  per  cwt.  for  a  wheat  described  as  follows:  Punjab  white,  5  per  cent 
barley,  3  per  cent  dirt  and  30  per  cent  red. 

HAY  MARKET  PROSPECTS   IN  ENGLAND 

'Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  Eng- 
land, writes  under  date  February  27,  1923,  that  an  English  correspondent 
advises  him  in  connection  with  the  present  demand  for  hay  as  follows: 
"  Demand  for  Canadian  hay  is  quiet  except  for  No.  3  timothy  for  contract 
purposes.  Clover  mixed  if  genuine  would  be  saleable  if  it  could  be  laid  down 
at  about  £6  per  ton  London,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  standard  price 
all  along.  United  States  exporters  have  started  sending  hay  to  Liverpool  and 
London,  but  the  quality  is  not  very  good." 
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PROSPECTS  IN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

Shanghai,  February  5,  1923. — From  and  including  the  Yangtze  Basin,  South 
China's  cereal  crop  is  chiefly  rice.  North  of  the  Yangtze  wheat  is  the  chief  cereal 
grown.  As  a  result  of  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  which  bring  about  such  a 
division  of  crops,  the  south  has  been  a  steady  user  of  Canadian  flour  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  the  north,  however,  crop  conditions  have  played  a  vitally 
important  part  in  determining  the  amount  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  imported. 

CONDITIONS  OF  CROP 

The  last  three  years  have  been  difficult  ones  for  the  farmers  in  the  north. 
Drought  followed  by  floods  and  succeeded  by  another  drought  have  had  such  a 
harmful  effect  upon  the  crops  that  northern  China  has  been  forced  to  import 
flour  and  wheat  in  larger  quantities  within  the  last  six  months  than  for  some 
years.  Rice  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  price,  and  this  season,  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years,  Shanghai  has  had  to  import  30,000  tons  of  rice  from  Saigon. 

Whether  such  conditions  will  continue  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
weather.  The  last  four  months  have  been  exceptionally  dry  with  only  one  small 
rainfall  and  two  light  snow  flurries.  January,  which  is  usually  a  rainy  month, 
has  only  had  one  slight  snow  flurry  hardly  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil.  The 
next  normally  wet  month  is  not  due  until  June,  when  the  wheat  will  have  been 
harvested.  Unless  rain  comes  in  the  next  two  months,  which  are  usually  dry, 
every  indication  points  to  a  bad  wheat  crop  in  northern  China.  If  the  present 
conditions  last,  China  will  again  be  forced  to  import  foreign  flour  in  larger 
quantities  than  this  past  season.  Of  course  such  a  continued  demand  upon  the 
products  of  Canadian  flour  mills  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  weather  condi- 
tions in  northern  China  and  the  price  of  Canadian  flour. 

CANADIAN  FLOUR  USED  FOR  MIXING 

Nearly  all  the  Canadian  flour  imported  into  Shanghai  in  the  past  six  months 
has  been  shipped  north.  There  it  is  used  for  many  purposes  such  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  noodles,  macaroni,  bread  mixtures,  etc.  The  Chinese  are  using 
the  Canadian  flour,  with  its  high  percentage  of  gluten,  for  mixing  purposes.  The 
body  in  the  Canadian  flour  when  blended  with  the  Chinese  flours  seems  to  make 
a  better  product  than  if  the  Chinese  flours  were  used  alone.  Further,  the 
northern  Chinese,  through  their  growing  of  wheat  and  grains  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  flour-milling  industry,  are  using  greater  quantities  of  bread  and 
cake  mixtures.  Again,-north  of  the  Yangtze  rice  is  too  expensive  for  the  average. 
These  facts  seem  to  portend  a  greater  familiarity  with  bread  mixtures  in  the 
future,  and  as  a  consequence  a  more  steady  demand  for  flour  which  the  Canadian 
mills  should  be  called  upon  to  supply  in  increasing  quantities. 

EUROPEAN  COAL  SHORTAGE 

The  effect  of  the  French  action  in  the  Ruhr  is  more  widespread  in  Europe 
than  was  anticipated  even  by  those  who  realize  how  intimately  connected  are 
the  various  branches  of  international  trade,  says  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  Naturally  coal,  iron,  and  steel  are  the  commodities  that  have  been 
most  influenced.  The  past  week  has  seen  no  cessation  of  the  demand  for  fuel 
from  either  France,  Belgium,  or  Italy.  Gas  coal  is  now  being  sent  from  Asturias 
to  Italy,  while  an  initial  shipment  of  South  African  fuel  is  being  made  to  Ger- 
many. Czecho-Slovak  metal  industries  are  receiving  some  of  the  orders  that 
their  western  neighbours  are  unable  to  accept,  and  Swedish  together  with  Finnish 
steel  manufacturers  confidently  expect  to  benefit  by  the  waning  of  German  com- 
petition. 
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TEA  FKODUCniON  IN  INDIA 

Tkade  Commissioner  II.  A.  Ci-iisholm 

I'aUiitta,  Jainiarv  20,  1923. — The  figures  used  in  this  article  are  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  the  27tli  Report  on  The  Production  of  Tea  in  India, 
published  this  month  by  the  Government  of  India  dealing  with  production 
diirinu;  the  calendar  vear  1921  and  export  figures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Mareli,  1922. 

GROWTH   IN    AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  area  under  tea  in  India  has  shown  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  growth 
during  the  last  half  century.  During  the  five  years  1885-89  the  average  area 
under  tea  was  310,000  acres,  which  had  increased  to  524,000  acres  in  1900, 
563.000  in  1910,  613.000  in  1913,  and  709,000  acres  in  1921.  Production,  which 
stood  at  90.000,000  pounds  in  1885,  had  increased  to  200,000,000  pounds  in 
1900.  307.000,000  pounds  in  1913,  and  380,000,000  pounds  in  1918.  The  post- 
war years  showed  declines  from  this  high-water  mark  down  to  274,000,000 
pounds  in  1921. 

PRICE  VARIATIONS 

The  restricted  output  of  Indian  teas  of  1921  and  1922  resulted  largely 
from  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  planters.  Owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  old  stocks  and  the  absence  of  Russian  buyers,  production  had  overtaken 
demand  and  the  planters  came  to  the  decision  that  short  crops  were  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industry.  Accordingly  "  fine 
plucking  "  was  generally  resorted  to.  Other  circumstances  also  combined  to 
limit  the  output,  and  the  season  of  1921-22  ushered  in  an  era  of  exceptionally 
fine  Cjuality  teas  accompanied  by  high  prices.  The  average  price  realized  at 
the  Calcutta  tea  auctions  during  the  season  was  in  excess  of  10  annas  (20  cents) 
per  pound,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  5  annas  (10  cents)  per  pound  in 
1921,  8  annas  in  1918-19,  and  a  pre-war  average  of  from  6  to  7  annas.  While 
1920-21  created  a  record  for  low  prices,  1921-22  created  a  record  for  high 
prices.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  low  production  and  high  working  costs,  most  of 
the  Indian  tea  gardens  are  showing  handsome  profits,  and  the  industry  is  once 
more  sound  and  prosperous. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

Some  80  to  85  per  cent  of  India's  total  exports  of  tea  go  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  According  to  the  Indian  Government  statistics,  during  the  calendar 
year  1921,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  285,000,000  pounds  of  Indian  teas, 
while  Canada,  India's  second  best  tea  customer,  took  only  14,000,000  pounds, 
the  United  States  10,000,000  pounds,  and  AustraHa  and  New  Zealand  9,300,000 
pounds.  These  figures  include  the  quantities  re-exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1920  over  16,000,000  pounds  of  Indian  teas  were  re-exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  being  the  largest  buyer  with  3,687,000 
pounds  of  this  total,  and  the  United  States  3,271,000  pounds,  while  most  of  the 
remainder  went  to  Continental  Europe. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  MARKET 

Before  the  war  Russia  imported  an  average  of  nearly  30,000,000  pounds 
of  Indian  teas  annually  and  was  by  far  India's  second  best  customer.  During 
the  war  the  annual  average  was  18,400,000  pounds.    In  1920  the  direct  traae 
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in  Indian  teas  to  Russia  had  dropped  to  20,000  pounds,  and  in  1921  to  nil. 
Apparently  the  only  Indian  teas  now  reaching  Russia  are  through  re-export 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1920  this  figure  was  only  246,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds  annually  before  the  war. 

India's  competitors  in  the  world's  tea  markets 

While  Indian  teas  are  holding  their  own  in  the  world's  greatest  tea  market, 
the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  indications  that  Java  may  become  a  competitor 
not  to  be  despised.  The  growth  of  tea  exports  from  the  leading  producing 
countries  is  shown  by  the  following  table  with  variations  (shown  within  paren- 
theses) in  index  numbers,  taking  the  figure  for  1896-97  as  100: — 

TEA  exports  from  INDIA,  CEYLON,  CHINA,  AND  JAVA  (1896-1922) 


Chinat 

Black,  Tablet 

India                   Ceylon*           Black  and  Green        and  Dust  Javat 

Year                               Lbs.                      Lbs.                       Lbs.                     Lbs.  Lbs. 

1896-97   150,421,245  (100)      110,095,194  (100)      161,538.933  (100)       78,567,333  (100)   

1905-06                        216,770,366  (144)      171,256,703  (156)      112,152,533    (69)       70,784,267    (91)  25,650,156  (100) 

1912-13                      281,815,329  (187)      186,632,380  (169)      127,826,800   (79)       69,733,200   (89)  61,691,452  (241) 

1919-20                       382,033.694  (254)      208,560,943  (189)        71,801,200    (44)       20,182,400    (26)  110,792,430  (432) 

1921-22                      317,566,850  (211)      161,610,966  (147)       53,892,533   (33)        3,484,633     (4)  67,805,955  (264) 


•  The  figures  for  years  previous  to  1905-06  and  also  from  1917-18  to  1920-21  relate  to  the  calendar  year, 
t  For  calendar  year. 

These  figures  show  that  Java  has  now  displaced  China  in  third  place 
among  the  world's  tea-exporting  countries,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  growth.  In  twenty-five  years  China's  tea  exports  have  declined 
from  a  position  almost  equal  to  India's  to  a  total  in  1921-22  of  only  20  per  cent 
of  India's  total  exports.  India  is  now  responsible  for  about  half  of  the  world's 
direct  tea  exports,  whereas  prior  to  the  war  only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  * 
total  exports  were  of  Indian  teas. 

GROWTH   OF   JAVA  TEAS 

While  Australia's  imports  of  Indian  teas  remain  stationary,  imports  of 
Java  teas  have  increased,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Ceylon,  from  some  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  pre-war  years  to  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imported  into 
Australia  in  1921.  Imports  of  Java  teas  into  the  United  States  have  grown 
from  practically  nil  before  the  war  to  nearly  6,000,000  pounds  in  1921.  The 
United  Kingdom's  imports  of  Java  teas  in  1921  were  more  than  double  the 
average  pre-war  figure  of  18,000,000  pounds.  Canada's  imports  of  Java  teas 
in  1921  are  apparently  almost  negligible. 

India's  share  of  the  total  tea  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1921  was 
64  per  cent  as  against  54  per  cent  as  the  pre-war  average;  of  Canada^  60-7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  37-2  per  cent;  of  the  United  states,  13  per  cent  as 
compared  with  5  per  cent;  and  of  Australia,  18  per  cent  as  compared  with  22 
per  cent.  Indian  teas  have  therefore  made  considerable  headway  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  while  they  have  lost  ground  in 
Australia. 

CAPITAL  EMPLOYED 

The  capital  of  joint-stock  companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  tea  in 
India  in  1921  amounted  to  over  £28,000,000,  of  which  £22,700,000  represented 
companies  incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  positions  of  ten  typical 
tea  estates  for  which  data  are  available  for  several  years  show  that  the  average 
dividends  on  the  ordinary  paid-up  capital  amounted  in  1913  to  25  per  cent,  in 
1918  to  45  per  cent,  in  1920  to  16  per  cent,  and  in  1921  to  23  per  cent. 
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INDIAN    KAII.WAY    DEFICIT   FOR   THE   YEAR  1921-22 

Tkadi:  Commissioner  H.  A.  Ciiisholm 

Calriitta,  Fohruary  7,  1923. — For  the  first  time  since  the  year  1900,  Indian 
railways,  instead  of  hein^  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  of  India, 
proved  to  be  a  liability  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1922.  The  recently 
published  Adfninistrative  Report  on  Railways  in  India  jor  the  Year  1921-22 
shows  that  the  gross  earnings  of  all  the  Indian  railways  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  93*  crores  of  rupees,  of  which  the  share  of  the  Government 
of  India  was  about  82  crores  of  rupees  as  compared  with  total  charges  of  over 
91  crores.  leaviiiiz;  the  (^lovernmcnt  of  India  with  a  net  deficit  of  9^  crores  for 
the  year. 

Nearly  all  the  Indian  railways  are  government-owned  and  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  mileage  is  operated  by  the  Government.  During  the  last 
twenty-two  years  the  Indian  railways  have  contributed  in  net  profits  to  the 
(u)vernment  of  India  over  $300,000,000,  and  the  annual  return  during  the  last 
ten  years  on  capital  invested  liad  never  gone  below  4f  per  cent  and  had  been 
as  high  as  7-V  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  1921-22  showed  a  return  on  capital 
of  only  2J  per  cent.  The  unprecedented  deficit  represented  by  this  low  return 
seriously  aggravates  the  financial  problems  now  facing  the  Government  of 
India. 

In  their  report  the  Railway  Board,  while  not  attempting  to  minimize  the 
serious  significance  of  this  deficit,  point  out  that  it  is  certainly  unjustifiable 
on  the  facts  to  take  these  results  as  any  true  criterion  of  future  possibilities  of 
railways  and  to  make  them  the  basis  of  the  conclusion,  as  had  been  sometimes 
done  in  the  public  press,  that  railways  had  ceased  to  be  a  paying  proposition 
or  that  the  poor  results  are  due  to  faults  in  the  administration.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  raihvays  are  suffering  from  the  natural  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  unfavourable  economic  factors  which  have  similarly  affected  every  form 
of  business  in  the  country  and  in  fact  in  the  world.  Working  expenses  have 
risen  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  the  earning  power  of  the  lines  has  not 
responded  for  the  reason  that  trade  was  almost  at  a  standstill." 

INCREASED   EXPENDITURE   ON   MAINTENANCE   AND  RENEWALS 

While  gross  earnings  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  the 
percentage  of  expenses  to  gross  earnings  rose  from  65-55  per  cent  in  1920-21  to 
76  22  per  cent  in  1921-22.  Detailed  statistics  show  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  increase  was  absorbed  by  additional  expenditure  on  maintenance 
and  renewals  of  way,  works  and  equipment.  Renewals  of  rails,  sleepers, 
bridges  and  rolling  stock  were  exceptionally  heavy,  while  the  cost  of  labour 
and  coal  was  much  higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  expected  that  the 
present  year  will  show  lower  costs  in  all  these  items. 

PURCHASE  OF  RAILWAY  MATERIALS 

Over  38i  crores  of  rupees  were  spent  during  the  year  in  purchases  of 
materials,  of  which  27-8  crores  were  spent  for  imported  materials  and  10  7 
crores  for  Indian  materials.  Over  15  crores  were  spent  in  the  purchase  of  roll- 
ing stock,  of  which  1^  crores  were  spent  in  India,  mostly  on  railway  carriages 
manufactured  by  the  Indian  Standard  Wagon  Company.  This  plant  has  a 
maximum  output  of  3,000  wagons  per  year  and  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
machinery.  Wheels  and  axles  are  the  only  wagon  parts  which  are  not  manu- 
factured on  the  spot. 


*  A  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to  roughly  $3,000,000.   A  lakh  of  rupees  is  equal  to    roughly  |30,000. 
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No  locomotives  are  yet  manufactured  in  India,  but  it  is  now  understood 
that  at  least  one  firm  is  erecting  a  locomotive  manufacturing  plant  in  India, 

Tools  and  Stores. — Total  purchases  of  these  supplies  amounted  in  value 
to  13-34  crores  of  rupees,  of  which  2- 11  crores  represented  the  value  of  materials 
imported  direct,  6  14  crores  the  value  of  imported  stores  purchased  in  India,  and 
5  crores  the  value  of  articles  manufactured  in  India.  India  has  made  consider- 
able headway  in  recent  years  in  her  ability  to  supply  railway  tools  and  stores 
within  the  country. 

Rails  and  Fastenings. — A  few  years  ago  India  imported  nearly  all  her  rails, 
but  now  the  majority  of  the  rails  used  by  the  Indian  railways  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  great  Tata  plant.  Of  the  2-82  crores  of  rupees  spent  on  rails  and 
fastenings,  119  crores  represent  materials  manufactured  in  the  country  and 

1-  63  crores  materials  imported  from  abroad. 

Sleepers. — Some  3-83  crores  of  rupees  were  spent  on  sleepers,  of  which 

2-  65  crores  represent  the  cost  of  wooden  sleepers  and  1-19  the  cost  of  metal 
sleepers.  Of  the  former  figure  nearly  90  per  cent  represents  the  cost  of  sleepers 
made  of  Indian  woods,  and  the  remainder  the  cost  of  300,000  sleepers 
imported  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  Metal  sleepers  worth  77 
lakhs  of  rupees  were  imported,  and  similar  sleepers  to  the  value  of  42  lakhs 
of  rupees  were  manufactured  in  India. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  the  purchases  of  Indian  railways  is  being  made 
in  India  by  the  Indian  Stores  Department,  which  had  hitherto  been  purchased 
in  London  through  the  Indian  High  Commissioner's  office.  As  a  result  larger 
stocks  of  imported  railway  supplies  are  being  kept  in  India,  and  more  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  have  opened  their  own  offices  in  India  or  have  arranged 
direct  representation.  The  Indian  railways  will  be  spending  around  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  for  several  years  in  rolling  stock  and  equipment.  While  the 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  will  secure  the  bulk  of  this  business.  United 
States  manufacturers  are  making  stronger  efforts  at  securing  a  foothold.  If 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  of  any  kind  are  in  a  position 
to  handle  business  in  the  East,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  bid  for  a 
share  in  this  great  market. 

THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  23,  1923. — The  ninth  British  Industries  Fair  shows 
practically  no  deviation  from  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  location  is  the 
same — the  White  City,  Shepherds  Bush — and  the  sections  are  identical, 
namely: — 

(a)  Chemicals  (heavy  and  fine),  Chemical  Plant,  Dyes. 
(6)  Scientific,  Optical,  and  Musical  Instruments. 

(c)  Sports  Goods. 

(d)  Toys  and  Games. 

.  (e)  Watches  and  Clocks,  Jewellery,  and  Silverware. 
(/)  Furniture. 

ig)  China  and  Earthenware,  Glass  and  Glassware. 
(h)  Foodstuffs  and  General. 

(;)  Office  Appliances,  Paper,  Printing,  Publishing  and  Stationery. 
(k)  Leather  and  Leather  Goods,  Fancy  Goods  and  Brushware. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  present  fair,  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view, 
is  the  introduction  for  the  first  time  of  a  Canadian  section.   This  was  organized 
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by  the  Canadian  riianihrr  of  C'onnncrce  in  London,  and  if  the  resulting  display 
is  a  modest  one,  it  is  due  to  no  lack  of  enterprise  and  energy  upon  the  part  of 
the  chamber.  The  Board  of  Trade  has,  moreover,  met  the  organizers  in  every 
possible  way,  in  so  far  that  they  have  not  only  permitted  a  departure  from  the 
system  of  trade  group  display,  but  have  allowed  the  introduction  into  the 
Canadian  section  of  a  variety  of  products  w^hich  are  quite  outside  of  the  scope 
of  the  fair.  It  is  understood  that  the  chamber  was  unable  to  secure  any 
exiiibits  from  Canada,  and  that  they  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  United  King- 
dom representatives  of  Canadian  firms,  and  even  then  encountered  several  dis- 
nppiMutments  at  the  last  moment. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  Canadian  section  is  located  in  a  favourable 
position  close  to  one  of  the  principal  entrances,  and  although  the  area  is  small 
and  tliere  are  only  six  stands  occupied  by  individual  firms,  the  number  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  participating  assumes  considerable  dimensions  owing  to 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
including  in  their  displays  one  or  more  articles  supplied  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  have  not  leased  stands  themselves.   The  list  is  as  follows: — 

R.  Ivchmann  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  showing  condensed  milk  manufactured  by  the  Laing 

Produce  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brockville,  Ont. 
Shredded  Wlieat  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  and  Niagara  Falls,  showing  shredded  wheat. 
V.  K.  Manu.facturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  showing  evaporated  milk  manufactured  by  the 

Pacific  Milk  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 
James  Latham,  Ltd.,  London,  showing  f:bre  mouldings  made  by  J.  Walter  &  Sons,  Ltd., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

J.  T.  B.  Sweetman  &  Son,  Toronto  and  London,  showing  "  Silvershine  "  (a  metallic  plate 

for  cleaning  silverware). 
A.  G.  Johnstone,  London,  showing  shoes  made  by  the  Blachford  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Canadian  National  Railways,  showing: — 

Soap  and  soap  flakes — Palmolive  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Whisky — Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Walkerville. 

Suspenders — Eisman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Canned  salmon — Maritime  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

Dry  cells — Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Face  cream  and  powder — Florien  &  Armand,  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas. 

Corn  flakes — W.  K.  Kellogg  Cereal  Co.,  Hamilton. 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  showing: — 

Canoes — Peterborough  Canoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough. 

Wallpaper — Stauntons  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Ladders — Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Fergus. 

Glass  bottles — Dominion  Glass  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Pipe  cleaners — Canadian  Chenile  Co.,  Toronto. 

Moccasins — Shown  by  A.  B.  Minelli,  London. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company — Model  steamer,  pictures,  etc. 
Manchester  Liners,  Ltd. — Models  of  ships. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  however,  there  are  several  Canadian  manufac- 
turers making  displays  in  the  particular  trade  section  with  which  they  are 
associated.    These  include: — 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto— Safety  razors. 

A.  Boake  Roberts  &  Co.,  London,  shovring  acetic  acid  made  by  the  Canadian  Electro  pro- 
ducts Co.,  Ltd.,  Shav/inigan,  and  carbon  black  made  by  the  Canada  Carbide  Co.,  Ltd., 
Shawinigan. 

Canadian-American  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  showing  printing  machinery. 

Tliere  may  be  others,  but  as  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  display  is 
made  by  the  United  Kingdom  agent  in  the  stand  which  bears  his  name,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  all 
Canadian  exhibits  in  such  a  vast  assembly,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue* 
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Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  present  display  in  the  Canadian  section 
consists  almost  entirely  of  commodities  which  are  altogether  outside  of  the 
real  scope  of  the  fair,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  achieved 
by  a  collective  exhibit  with  those  secured  by  other  displays  which  are  grouped 
according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  British  Industries  Fair  based 
upon  the  early  experience  of  the  Leipzig  and  similar  trade  fairs,  because  it 
will  be  observed  that  several  Canadian  firms  have  adopted  the  previous  habit 
of  showing  in  their  own  trade  section.  The  general  impression  in  this  country 
is  that  the  sectional  system  is  of  superior  practical  value  in  a  purely  business 
exhibition  in  that  the  visiting  buyer  finds  all  the  displays  of  the  trade  or 
industry  in  which  he  is  interested  located  together,  which  enables  him  to 
despatch  his  business  ¥/ith  the  least  possible  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  The 
probability  is  that  the  collective  sj^stem  is  the  better  for  propaganda  and  the 
group  method  for  selling  purposes. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  business  depression  still  prevailing,  it  is  offici- 
ally announced  that  the  attendance  of  visitors  to  the  fair  has  so  far  been  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  volume  of  inquiries  is  in  excess  of  last  year.  Quite  a 
number  of  valuable  orders  have  been  placed  by  home  and  overseas  buyers,  the 
latter  including  several  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Although  practically  every  feature  of  the  fair  and  its  organization  has 
been  dealt  with  in  previous  reports,  it  seems  wxll  to  repeat  that  admission  is 
limited  to  business  firms,  and  is  by  invitation,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
announces  that  250,000  tickets  were  issued  in  advance  in  connection  with  the 
present  fair,  a  number  which  is  substantially  increased  by  applications  during 
the  time  it  is  open. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  COUNTRIES  IN  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  16,  1923. — Figures  showing  the  trade,  by  valuation, 
with  the  principal  countries  of  the  Vv^orld  in  1922  have  now  been  issued,  and 
possibly  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  totals 
show  very  slight  variations  from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  although  of  course 
there  was  some  decline  in  prices  between  the  two  years. 

So  ibuch  has  been  recently  said  by  public  men,  and  also  written,  recom- 
mending that  former  markets  now  lost,  at  least  temporarily,  to  this  country 
and  the  Empire  generally  by  the  world's  disorganization  should  be  replaced 
by  increased  trade  within  the  British  Empire  itself,  that  one  looks  with  special 
interest  at  the  results  of  last  year's  trading  to  see  what  1922  brought  forth  in 
this  direction.  It  will  be  disappointing  to  find  that  progress  was,  at  the  best, 
at  a  standstill. 

Comparing  the  totals  of  transactions  within  the  Empire  with  those  con- 
ducted with  foreign  countries,  it  is  learned  that  the  proportion  of  imports  from 
Empire  countries  in  1922  was  32  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  against  31  per  cent 
in  1921.  Exports  froni  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  countries  forming  the 
Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  to  40  per  cent  from  42  per  cent  in  1921. 
In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  general  result  was  markedly  reversed,  because  there 
was  a  decrease  of  approximately  £7,000,000  in  the  value  of  Canadian  products 
imported — due  almost  entirely  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  values  of  grain,  flour, 
and  other  foodstuffs — while  exports  of  British  goods  to  Canada  augmented  by 
almost  £6,000,000.  As  trade  with  the  United  States  followed  a  similar  direc- 
tion, although  the  proportionate  falling-off  in  the  value  of  imports  was  still 
greater,  it  appears  probable  that  the  course  of  business  was  affected  by 
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exchange  in  both  eivses.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  trade  with  Germany 
iiuTeasoil  about  20  per  cent  in  value,  and  that  exports  of  British  products  to 
Clerniany  nearly  doubled,  although  re-exports  fell  away  considerably. 

TAHLE  SHOWING  TRADK  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — I.E.,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (tHE 
PRODl'CK  OF  THE  IINITIOD  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (tHE  PRODUCE  OF 
FOREIGN  C01:NTRIES  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH 
THE  ('(M  NTRIES  INDICATED,  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1920,  1921  AND  1922* 


1920                     1921  1922 

Caiuida  -                                                                                        £                         £  £ 

Imports                                                                      92,909,215  61,975,446  54,895,290 

KxDorts                                                                      42,692,777  19,458,990  25,271,213 

Re-exports                                                                   6,067,042  2,068,917  2,663,663 


Tof«l   141,759,034  83,503,353  82,830,166 


Australin— 

Imports   112,287,802  68,069,954  64,863,155 

Exports   62.574,445  45,636,741  60,457.294 

Ro-expH)rts   5,771,988  2,784,249  5,274,912 


Totnl   180,634,235  116,490  944  130,595,361 


New  Zealand- 
Imports   47,492,889  48,735,661  48,521,70» 

Exports   26,828,235  14  889,289  15,868,025 

Re-exports   1,350,883  580,093  832.788 


Total   75,472,007  64,205,043  65,222,522 


Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports    19,081,913  18,670,676  16,151,734 

Exports   49,075,915  29,858,543  24,515,382 

Re-exports!   2,632,918  1,206,811  1,284,387 


Total   70.790,746  49,736,030  41,951,503 


West  Africa— 

Imports   30,569,797  10,816,176  9,759,633 

Exports    23,330,553  12,562,894  11,650,049 

Re-exports   2,065,832  824,412  910,839 


Total   55,966,182  24,203,482  22,320,511 


^"'"^^  Imports"^'""    H.302,807  6,021,734  4,437,094 

T7,nor+«.   5,934,823  3,763,382  3,462,382 

Re  expoAs."                 "    543,575  453,632  491,784 

Total   20,781,205  10,238,748  8,391,269 

British  Ma-    95,721,420  44,307,742  47,680,603 

Exports   181,239,634  108,868,548  91,621,301 

Re-exports.!  .'.   2,712,081  2,535,298  1,317,659 

Total   279,673,135  155,411,588  140,619,563 

*^^'°°~rmT.orts    16,803,315  10,683,006  10,322,084 

F^Sort^   6,386,843  3,949,940  3,581,159 

il.XpOn,3   „„„  AAA  01  09K  01  fift7 


Re-exports. 


209,090  83,235  91,667 


^^^^1    23,399,248  14,716,181  13,994,919 

Straita  Settlements-  17,930,539  7,269,472  7.961.142 

irp°!;f  ;; 16,599,545  8,430,115  6,643,629 

Korts:: v. :: :: ::   339,028  150,778  -  8o^ 

Y^j^^l   34,869,112  15,850,365  14.685.305 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  ETC. — Continued 

1920                     1921  1922 

£                       £  £ 

Egypt- 
Imports                                                                   69,331,895            26,922  589  31, 106, 42* 

Exports                                                                   43,643,665            18,884,073  15,562,145 

Re-exports                                                                 1,178,852               384,766  317,661 


Total   114.154,412  46,191,428  46,986,226 


France — 

Imports   75  836,422  53,013,656  48,619,813 

Exports   135,936,295  44,259,945  48  310,485 

Re-exports   39,811,448  12,805,071  •  17,627,938 


Total   251,584,165  110,078,672  114,558,236 


Belerium — 

Imoorts   44,925,208  32,861,826  23,657,200 

Exports   49,037,764  19,629.388  24,831,348 

Re-exports   19,487,918  9,653,922  10,648,176 


Total   113,450,890  62,145,136  59,136,724 


Italy- 
Worts   17,880,532  8,890,894  11,282,160 

Exports   39,701,777  16,937,718  19,257,227 

Re-exports   5,624,454  1,723,894  1,725,054 


Total   63,206,763  27,552,506  32,264,441 


Germany— 

Imoorts   30,251,806  20,513,801  26,524,477 

Exports                                                         ..  21,706,660  17,861.350  32,075,692 

Re-exports   29,382,103  22,849,863  16,985,768 


Total   81,340,569  61,225,014  75.585,935 


Swedea-^ 

Imports   56,467,716  21,590,868  19,200,968 

Exports   39,327,598  9,622,916  12,291,611 

Re-exports   5,005,318  1,892,817  1,524,843 


Total   100,800,632  33,106,601  33,017,422 


Norway — 

Imports                                                      ..  23,819,349  10,317,093  10,565,805 

Exports   33,399,353  14,574,243  11,589,217 

Re-exports   2.083,008  785,070  714.26S 


Total   59,301,710  25,676,406  22,869,291 


Netherlands — 

Imports   39,253,702  38,834,343  34,197,863 

Exports   47,699,350  27,341,144  34,903,266 

Re-exports   14,439,083  9,122,888  5.997,225 


Total   101,392,135  75,298,375  75,098,354 


Denmark — 

Imports   31,165,965  41,365,144  40,309,506 

Exports   30,583,167  10,033,658  12,451,767 

Re-exports   4,400,756  1,413,815  1,247,767 


Total   66.149,888  52,812,617  54,009,040 


Switserland— 

Imports   36,996,066  19,951,818  21,707,278 

Exports   12,610,512  5,537,520  9,809,698 

Re-exports   2,853,144  1,047,020  1,301,075 


Total   52,459,722  26,536,358  32,818,044 


Greece — 

Imports   6,815,805  4,034,230  4,012,911 

Exports   12,783.304  5,876,761  3,795,658 

Re-exports   511,074  261,307  67,271 


Total 


20,110,183 


10,172,298 


7,875,840 
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1020  1921  1922 

£  £  £ 

Sp*ii»— 

lm^>ort9                                                                      37,290  827  22,097,977  18,732,928 

Kxjx)rts                                                                      19,273,065  13,510,204  11,990  049 

lU-e.\rK)rts                                                                   3,401,158  703,527  962,887 


Total   59,971,050  36,311,708  31,685,864 


Portucnl  — 

Imports   6.809,451  4  166,830  4,588  915 

KxfHjrts   10,555,303  3.373,3.54  4,218.917 

III- -ox  porta   1,496,373                748,931  479,684 


Total   18,951,127  8,289,115  9,287,516 


Russia— 

Itiit.ort;*   33  522,892  2,604,674  8.176,002 

Kxinirts   11,992  083  2  181,007  3.678  525 

Re-exports   4  841,300  1,210,283  1,038,473 


;0 ,356 ,275  o, 085 ,964  12,893,000 


AiLstria  — 

I.nport.s     703.039  1,582.404 

Export.s     1,734,041  1,038  288 

Re-exports     407,857  412,207 


Total     2,844,937  3,032,899 

Hungary— 

Imnnrt.s     87.653  409,535 

Exports     300,393  204  982 

Re-exnorts     26,761  27,518 


Total     414,807  642,035 


Roumania — 

Imports   3,231,892  3,390,567  1,695,481 

Exports   7,112,462  5,798,593  2,636,449 

Re-exports   390,743  129,742  52,021 


Total   10,735,097  9,318,902  4,383,951 


Turkey — 

Imoorts   12,092,253  1,063  669  1,736,500 

ExDorts   31,321,555  4,719,326  3,696  291 

Re-exports   1,088,021  99,176  143,235 


Total   44,501,829  5,882,171  5,576,026 


Czecho- Slovakia — 

Imoorts     5,703,149  5.226,264 

Exports     1,317,696  744,457 

Re-exports     1,415,794  304,185 


Total     8,436,639  6,274,906 


Serb -Croat -Slovene  State — 

Imports     764,851  643,952 

Exports     1,048,439  665,634 

Re-exports     27,640  18,796 


Total     1,840,930  1,328,382 


United  States — 

Imports   563,326,962  274,750.124  222,012,994 

Exports   77,118,879  43,988,648  55,022,435 

Re-exports   53,942,116  20.319,686  21  654,309 


Total   694.387,957  339,058,458  298,689,738 


Arci-ntinf- — 

Imports   128,046.279  68,369,725  56.520,259 

Exports   42,921,254  27,626,234  22,708,073 

Re-exports   920  397  427,461  655.884 


Total 


171,887,930 


96,423,420 


79,884,216 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  ETC.  Coucluded 


1920  1921  1922 

£  £  £ 

Brazil — 

Imports  12,025,378  5,883,046  7,726  337 

Exports                                                                       24,289.414  10,384,657  10,983,059 

Re-exports                                                                      604,583  217,916  275,768 


Total   ..   ..  36,919,375  16,485,619  18,985,164 


Peru- 
Imports   14,619.312  6,441,400  7,410,115 

Exports   4,733.352  2,149,060  1,748,949 

Re-exports   100,601  31,665  61,974 


Total   19,453,265  8,622,125  9,221,038 


Chile- 
Imports   12.942,932  6,489,415  4,421,848 

Exports   9,661,998  5,120.710  5,437.117 

Re-exports   222,103                 90,678  141,431 


Total   22,827,033  11,700,803  10,000  396 


Mexico — 

Imports   13.444,493  9,859,235  8,603  846 

Exports   4,344,402  4.590.021  2,212,607 

Re-exports   221,805  125,670  87,809 


Total   18,010,700  14,574,926  10  904,262 


Cuba- 
Imports   26,184,460  6,488,329  10,610,400 

Exports   7,249.917  1,898,277  1,388,137 

Re-exports   149,302  592,198  511  347 


Total   33,583,679  8,978,804  12,509,884 


China — 

Imports   26,898.466  11,269,717  9,723,070 

Exports   43  577  342  26,218  760  23,734.102 

Re-exports   393,040  185,947  160,774 


Total   70,868,848  37,674,424  33,617,946 


Japan — 

Imports   29,699,321  8,761,769  8,440  129 

Exports   26,093.293  21,434,006  23,974,045 

Re-exports   1.912,778  770,372  269  376 


Total   57,705  392  30,986,147  32,683,550 


POPULARITY   OF  POINTED-TOE   SHOES   IN   BRITISH  EXPORT 

MARKETS 

One  of  the  notable  features  in  the  British  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes 
at  the  present  time  is  tlie  popularity  of  the  pointed  toe  and  low  heel,  says  the 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Monthly,  Leicester.  The  demand  comes  from  countries  as 
far  apart  and  different  in  taste  as  New  Zealand  and  northern  European  countries. 
In  New  Zealand,  this  style  of  shoe  sells  in  various  leathers,  including  suede, 
patent,  nigger  glace,  and  nigger  calf.  In  the  Netherlands  and  Norway,  the 
demand  is  for  nigger  glace,  box  calf,  and  black  glace.  Half-round  toes  are  selling 
well  in  these  markets  and  everywhere  heels  are  tending  to  be  lower  than  formerly. 
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STATF  OF  IHi:  COTTON  TK ADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Th\dj;  C'oMMissioNKK  J.  E.  Ray 

M;iiu'lic\ster,  March  1,  1923.— The  cotton  trade,  which  is  the  staple  industry 
of  Lancashire,  has  experienced  no  revival  of  trade  during  February.  True,  a 
spurt  asserted  itself  in  the  opening  days  of  the  month,  but  it  was  of  brief 
duration,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unsettled  state  of  parts  of  Europe,  but 
in  a  larger  degree  to  diminished  shipments  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  the  great 
Indian  market.  It  is  well  known  that  the  increased  production  of  the  Indian 
cotton  mills  during  recent  months  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  Lancashire's 
cotton  intiustry.  It  is  reported  that  the  loss  of  the  Indian  trade  in  1922  was 
equal  to  nearly  two  full  days'  work  a  week  for  the  entire  industry  for  twelve 
months.  It  will  thus  be  soon  how  dependent  Lancashire  is  upon  a  speedy  recovery 
of  the  Indian  market. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce analyzes  the  present  situation,  and  sums  up  the  prospects  of  the  future  in 
the  following  words:  "  I  do  not  suggest  that  all  our  ills  are  going  to  be  cured 
iluring  the  coming  year — the  cause  of  those  ills  is  too  deep  seated,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  have  now  a  much  better  opportunity  of  helping  to  make  our  own 
circumstances  than  we  have  had  in  recent  years,  and  I  have  enough  faith 
in  my  fellow  countrymen  to  believe  that,  if  that  is  so,  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  it". 


THE  ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FOODS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL,  Clarke 

^lilan,  February  16,  1923. — It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Italians  eat 
macaroni  and  spaghetti  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  foods.  True,  the  pasta 
consumption  is  very  large,  more  especially  in  southern  Italy,  but  to  single  out 
these  starchy  foods  and  exclude  other  equally  important  diets  is  to  miss  the 
mark  in  summing  up  the  characteristic  national  menu.  Apart  from  bread, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  staff  of  life  everywhere  in  Italy,  among  the  poorer 
classes  polenta  or  maize  porridge,  minestrone,  the  thick  vegetable  and  rice  soup, 
the  parboiled  beans  so  popular  in  the  central  provinces,  and  risotto  or  the  rice 
food,  are  with  macaroni  the  staple  dishes  of  the  Italian  table.  As  one  goes, 
however,  among  the  better-to-do  classes  and  the  purely  Italian  restaurants, 
he  finds  that  the  choice  of  food  is  less  restricted.  A  typical  Italian  lunch, 
which  the  ordinary  business  man  eats  every  day,  consists  of  four  plates  as  the 
Italian  language  puts  it:  (1)  a  dish  of  risotto,  or  macaroni,  or  semolina  or  else 
hors  d'ceuvres  consisting  of  raw  and  cooked  ham,  sausage,  sardines,  and  tunny 
fish;  (2)  a  plate  of  meat  or  fish  with  two  or  three  vegetables;  (3)  an  ample 
portion  of  cheese;  and  (4)  a  basket  of  seasonable  fruit.  This  with  half  a  litre 
of  red  wine  and  a  cup  of  black  coffee  constitutes  the  midday  meal.  Dinner  is 
much  the  same  except  a  dish  of  heavy  vegetable  soup,  of  which  fat  pork  forms 
the  nub,  or  meat  extract  the  basis,  often  substitutes  the  first  plate  eaten  at 
lunch.  The  inference  is  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  that  Italians 
of  the  spending  classes  eat  not  only  a  typical  Italian  dish  such  as  spaghetti  or 
rice  but  that  they  also  eat  meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Even  though  the 
mainstay  of  the  less  well-to-do  classes  are  vegetables  and  the  pasta  foods,  and 
even  though  the  preparation  of  such  foods  as  macaroni  may  be  a  daily  occur- 
rence in  the  Italian  kitchen,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  Italians  do 
not  live  on  starch  alone. 
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If  then  Italian  palates  are  accustomed  to  meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit,  is 
there  any  appreciable  liking  for  or  a  prejudice  against  these  products  when  put 
up  in  containers?  With  the  exception  of  meat  extract,  tomatoes,  sardines,  tunny- 
fish  and  salmon,  the  writer  has  not  seen  any  striking  evidence  that  Italians 
relish  canned  foods.  Tinned  peas  and  string  beans  are  often  served  by  Italian 
chefs  both  in  the  home  and  restaurants  during  the  winter  months,  but  in  the 
main  their  consumption  is  not  large.  Tinned  fruits,  which  sometimes  replace 
the  cooked  fresh  fruit  of  the  summer,  may  also  provide  an  occasional  dessert 
from  November  on,  but  the  general  predilection  is  always  for  fresh  or  dried 
fruits.  Nor  does  an  Italian  relish  liquefied  condensed  milk  in  his  morning  cafe 
au  lait,  even  though  in  hotels  it  may  be  occasionally  served.  In  short,  dietary 
habits  prescribe  fresh  food,  and  if  during  the  war  tinned  meats  and  milk  were 
a  welcome  source  of  larder  supply,  it  cannot  on  that  account  be  argued  that 
Italians  cultivated  a  permanent  taste  for  preserved  food.  In  the  absence  of 
what  they  liked,  hunger  dictated  an  abnormal  table  regimen.  It  is  doubtful, 
moreover,  whether  tinned  foods  of  any  kind,  owing  to  their  price,  have  ever 
been  fairly  tried  out  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  market  for  Cana- 
dian tinned  foods  in  Italy  is  by  the  nature  of  the  demand  and  by  the  character 
of  the  supply  pronouncedly  circumscribed. 


THE  SUPPLY  PHASE 


Take  the  supply  phase  first.  Tomato  sauce  is  a  stand-by  in  Italy,  as  it 
is  used  so  extensively  on  macaroni  and  other  dishes,  but  this  tomato  sauce — 
barring  of  course  the  summer  use  of  fresh  tomatoes — is  prepared  either  from 
tinned  tomato  paste  or  canned  plum  tomatoes  put  up  at  home.  In  order  to 
introduce  Canadian  tinned  tomatoes  into  Italy  it  would  be  necessary  to  beat 
the  Italians  in  their  own  field.  Italian  plum  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  enjoy 
an  enviable  reputation  abroad,  and  certain  Italian  trade  marks  are  perhaps  as 
well  known  in  foreign  countries  as  is  Canadian  wheat  outside  of  Canada. 
Normally  Italy  exports  upwards  of  2,500  metric  tons  a  year  of  preserved 
tomatoes,  or  what  would  correspond  in  our  measures  to,  say,  nearly  3,000,000 
two-pound  tins.  The  available  Italian  supply  then  rules  out  the  practicability  of 
selling  tinned  tomatoes  to  Italy. 

A  second  relish  of  the  Italian  table,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  sardine. 
As  now  bought  in  Italy,  it  is  either  fished  from  Italian  waters  or  imported 
principally  from  Portugal  and  Spain.  Scandinavian  sardines  are  not  asked  for 
by  the  Italian  purchaser,  and  few  French  sardines  are  taken.  The  imported 
fish  now  sells  at  double  the  price  of  the  Italian  sardine,  but  the  foreign  demand 
keeps  on  growing  apace,  and  present  yearly  imports  of  some  5,500  tons  are 
almost  double  the  pre-war  buying.  Olive-oil  packed  sardines  leave  no  prefer- 
ence, according  to  importers,  over  other  varieties  in  Italy.  Here  again  the 
character  of  the  present  supply  would  make  Canadian  competition  difficult. 


CANNED  SALMON 

Tunny  fish,  another  common  Italian  food,  is  not  a  Canadian  product,  and 
Italy  in  any  case  draws  its  supplementary  supplies  from  Spain,  Tunisia,  and 
other  nearby  Mediterranean  countries.  A  substitute  for  tunny  fish  is  tinned 
salmon,  and  it  is  because  Italians  are  accustomed  to  tunny  fish  that  they  have 
more  readily  taken  to  imported  salmon.  Both  are  eaten  generally  as  a  hors 
d'oeuvre  with  oil,  vinegar  and  seasoning.  When  a  pound  tin  of  salmon  costs 
approximately  the  same  as  a  half  kilo  of  tunny  fish,  the  Italian  will  often  buy 
the  former.  As  these  prices  more  or  less  correspond,  there  has  grown  up  a 
pretty  regular  and  not  unimportant  sale  for  tinned  salmon.  The  war  occasioned 
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a  larger  consiiinption  tlian  was  warranted  by  ordinary  demand  and  sales  ran 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases.  Unfortunately  a  part  of  these  imports 
consisted  c^f  inftM'ior  and  evcMi,  in  some  cases,  of  inedible  contents,  which  fact 
teniled  io  dv'wc  this  trad(>  iiu'reasin<>;ly  in  favour  of  tunny  fish.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  Italians  who  ihirini»;  the  war  were  fortunate  in  buying  good  salmon 
or  wlio  knew  good  salmon  even  prior  to  1914,  have  not  given  up  their  pur- 
chases. Pink  and  chum  salmon  both  sell,  with  the  tendency  to  "  pink  "  con- 
sumption. The  determining  factor  governing  purchases  is  the  price,  and 
Italians  are  not  likely  to  buy  salmon,  red,  pink  or  chum,  if  it  is  much  beyond 
the  price  of  tunny  fish,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain  they  will  not  put 
tlieir  liousehold  money  into  tinned  salmon  unless  the  salmon  looks  and  tastes 
appetizin,i2;ly  after  being  emptied  from  the  tin.  To-day  the  1-pound  tall  tin 
of  pink  salmon  retails  at  5  lire  or  25  Canadian  cents,  and  the  1-pound  tall  tin 
of  chum  sahnon  at  3.50  lire  or  about  18  cents.  Red  salmon  is,  at  present 
exchange,  much  too  high  for  this  market. 

One  large  food  importer  stated  to  the  writer  that  some  50,000  cases  a 
year  would  probably  be  a  fair  maximum  estimate  of  this  market's  present 
yearly  requirements.  In  other  words,  such  a  distribution,  among  40,000,000 
of  people,  means  that  one  in  every  twenty  persons  would  eatl  one  can  of  salmon 
per  year.  The  possibility  of  developing  this  trade  is  evident,  and  provided 
good  fish  is  sent  forw^ard  at  a  price  competitive  with  tunny  fish,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  Canadian  trade,  which  is  slowly  growing,  will  be  materially 
increased.  At  present  there  is  more  American  tinned  salmon  for  sale  in  Italy 
than  there  is  Canadian,  and  even  though  the  demand  should  remain  stationary, 
the  margin  between  American  and  Canadian  sales  might  profitably  be  nar- 
rowed in  our  favour. 

Another  red  labelled  Canadian  tinned  fish  which,  like  red  salmon,  is  with 
exchange  too  expensive  for  this  market,  is  canned  lobster.  One  ^-pound  tin 
now"  retails  as  high  as  24  lire  or  $2.40  a  pound,  while  fresh  lobster  may  be 
purchased  at  the  same  stores  for  about  85  cents  a  pound.  Obviously  then 
tinned  lobster  holds  out  little  attraction  for  the  Italian  buyer. 

In  previous  reports  on  the  Italian  fish  trade,  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  too  much  Canadian  tinned  salmon  and  lobster  comes  into  Italy 
via  English  houses.  The  Crosse  &  Blackwell  trade  mark  in  prepared  food 
lines  represents  to  the  discriminating  Italian  what  the  word  "  sterling  "  does 
on  silver,  and  the  writer  has  observed  that  a  large  part  of  all  the  red  salmon 
and  lobster  which  comes  into  Italy  is  packed  under  this  brand,  although  the 
word  Canada  "  is  generally  stamped  on  the  top  of  the  tin.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  sell  our  tinned  foods  to  England,  but  when  such  products  are  reshipped  to 
another  country  price  is  naturally  higher  than  if  such  products  were  exported 
direct  to  the  country  of  ultimate  destination.  It  would  seem  that  a  contribut- 
ing factor  towards  the  prohibitive  price  of  such  canned  goods  as  red  salmon 
and  lobster  is  the  cost  incidental  to  this  dual  selling.  An  improved  method 
of  distribution,  entailing  a  lower  shop  price,  would  doubtless  result  in  a  greater 
Italian  consumption  and  hence  a  larger  market  for  our  tinned  fish. 


MEAT  EXTRACT 

One  other  prepared  food  deserves  a  word  of  explanation  before  passing  on 
to  discuss  the  food  products  whose  market  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  local 
demand  rather  than  on  the  character  of  the  supply,  and  that  product  is  meat 
extract.  There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  meat  extract  in  Italy,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  restaurant  and  domestic  soups. 
When  an  Italian  cook  wishes  to  make  soup,  he  uses  as  stock  either  a  lump  of 
fat  pork,  a  soup  bone,  or  else  meat  extract    The  last-named  commends  itscii 
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because  it  is  always  ready,,  and  hence  there  are  few  Italian  kitchens  which  do 
not  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  week  use  meat  extract.  But  here  again 
the  character  of  the  present  supply  would  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  intro- 
duce new  brands.  The  Liebig  company  are  the  best  known  exporters  of  meat 
extracts  to  Italy  and  do  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  trade.  The  war 
introduced  other  extracts,  but  Liebig  continues  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  business; 
in  fact  it  has  been  recently  reported  that  this  company  is  to  put  up  its  own 
factory  in  Italy  in  order  to  cater  direct  to  this  trade  rather  than  ship  from 
Antwerp,  as  is  now  being  done. 

CANNED  MEATS  ' 

The  demand  for  canned  meats  in  Italy  is  small.  American  lunch  tongues 
are  exhibited  on  the  grocery  counters,  but  their  present  price  of  60  cents  per 
pound  tin  makes  purchases  but  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  food 
merchants  in  Italy  that  the  only  tinned  meat  that  will  sell  at  all  is  lunch 
tongue,  when  it  is  laid  dov/n  at  a  price  somewhat  below  that  of  fresh  tongue, 
or  say  50  cents  a  pound.  A  very  hmited  amount  will  be  absorbed  at  this  price, 
as  the  Italians  prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  and  eat  the  fresh  cured  tongue. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Apart  from  tomatoes,  the  tinned  peas  and  string  bean  trade  comes  first 
under  the  heading  of  canned  vegetables.  The  writer  has  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  get  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  annual  output  of  these  pro- 
ducts in  Italy,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  industry  contributes  between 
2,500  and  3,000  tons  a  year  to  Italian  exports.  It  may  be  safely  said,  however, 
that  about  half  of  the  pack  is  exported  every  year,  so  that  some  3,000,000 
kilos  (equal  to  about  6,600,000  one-pound  tins)  are  consumed  at  home.  A 
maximum  of  8,000,000  one-pound  tins,  or  one  tin  for  about  every  five  persons, 
would  then  fairly  well  represent  the  annual  Italian  purchase  of  tinned  peas 
and  beans.  The  smallness  of  this  consumption  is  rather  astonishing  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  Italian  products  are  exceptionally  good,  and  points  to  the 
previously  expressed  inference  that  the  Italians  invariably  prefer  fresh  vege- 
tables. The  future  of  the  canning  industry  in  Italy  depends  largely,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  development  of  export  markets.  Until  recently  it  was  the  custom 
of  Italians  who  went  in  for  raising  early  peas  to  ship  these  across  the  frontier 
to  France,  where  they  were  packed  as  French  peas  and  where  they  could,  on 
account  of  their  excellent  quality,  be  mixed  in  the  same  tin  with  the  tender 
green  French  peas.  Italian  canners  are  now  endeavouring  to  build  up  their 
own  export  organization,  not  only  in  the  canned  pea  industry  but  in  the  green 
string  bean  industry  as  well.  These  string  beans  are  grown  mostly  on  the  vol- 
canic soil  around  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  great  care  is  being  taken 
to  select  young,  tender  and  delicate  stock  for  canning,  with  the  result  that 
Italian  canners  are  building  up  a  foreign  reputation  for  the  natively  grown 
and  processed  pea  and  bean.  The  trend  of  trade  in  these  canned  vegetables  is 
in  the  direction  of  exporting,  and  this  market  cannot  hold  much  inducement 
to  Canadian  canners  of  peas  and  early  string  beans. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  canned  pork  and  beans,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  two  ingredients  which  Italians  eat  so  much,  has  not  taken  hold  in  Italy. 
The  American  and  Canadian  product  has  been  found  on  an  isolated  grocery 
shelf,  but  the  few  tins  were  left  over  from  army  supplies.  This  food  product 
has  never  been  popularized  among  the  Italians,  and  yet  it  would  probably  form 
a  satisfying  side-dish  for  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Importers  state  that 
there  is  no  demand  at  present,  nor  has  one  ever  existed.  Its  introduction  would 
mean  virtually  pioneer  work,  but  pioneer  work  which  should  have  a  fairly 
good  prospect  of  success. 
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Tlie  same  statcineiit  cannot  be  made  about  canned  corn.  Italians  never 
eat  fresh  corn  on  the  cob,  but  the  young  ears  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  then 
ground  into  yellow  flour,  from  which  the  famous  Italian  pilenta  dish  is  made. 
What  is  not  Hkcd  in  the  raw  or  fresh  state  is  hardly  likely  to  become  popular 
when  preserved.  If  an  American  can  purchase  a  can  of  sweet  corn  or  asparagus 
in  a  city  t^rocery  shop  it  is  not  because  tluit  asparagus  or  corn  is  there  for  the 
Itahan  cliciitMe.  but  because  that  shop  is  catering  to  what  it  considers  the  de 
hat  and  odd  t:iste  of  tlie  foreign  resident. 

CANNED  FRUITS 

Italy  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  country  of  fruit,"  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  fnui  tliat  enterprising  Italians  have  undertaken  successfully  the  canning 
and  preserving  of  local  products.  An  extra  fillip  has  been  given  this  industry 
by  the  import  demand  of  foreign  countries,  and  Italians  have  not  only  been 
able  to  care  for  the  principal  tinned  and  preserved  fruit  requirements  of  the 
national  market  but  have  launclied  out  into  foreign  fields. 

While  they  are  selling  about  1,000  tons  a  year  (nearly  1,000,000  2-pound 
tins),  it  is  doubtful  if  the  home  demand  is  appreciably  larger  than  that  which 
the  local  fruit  packers  at  present  supply  abroad.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  tinned  fruits  are  as  a  general  rule  too  expensive  to  compete 
with  the  fresh  fruit  which  is  available  practically  all  the  year.  In  the  winter 
months  Italy's  tangarines,  oranges  and  apples  generally  satisfy  the  indispen- 
sable fresh  fruit  course  of  the  Italian  menu,  though  often  supplemented  by 
dried  figs,  nuts  and  dates.  All  of  these  fruits  come  less  expensive  than  a  com- 
pensating amount  of  tinned  fruits,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  there  is  no  pronounced  hankering  for  the  more  expensive  product. 
Nationally-produced  tinned  fruits  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  expensive  in  Italy 
because  of  the  manufacturers'  surtax  on  sugar,  and  as  this  has  gone  up  in  the 
last  few  years  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  has  proportionately  increased. 
Imported  tinned  fruits  are  still  more  expensive  because  of  the  tariff,  which  is 
based  on  the  sugar  contents  of  the  container,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  manu- 
facturers' surtax.  There  is  little  wonder  that  this  market  has  but  small 
encouragement  for  the  foreign  exporter. 

An  additional  consideration  which  hampers  the  sale  of  tinned  fruits  in 
Italy  is  the  fact  that  thick  jams  and  marmalades  are  preferred  to  the  fruits 
in  syrups.  Pies  in  Italy  are  nearly  always  made  from  these  thick  jams,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  eaten  with  the  early  morning  meal.  The  result  is  that  for 
one  tin  of  syruped  fruit  sold  there  are  probably  fifty  tins  or  jars  of  marmalade. 
In  this  industry  Italian  manufacturers  command  the  trade.  Swiss  and  English 
jams  are  occasionally  sold,  but  the  foreign  sales  are  perceptibly  exiguous. 
Syruped  fruits  give  way  before  jams,  jams  before  dried  fruits,  and  dried  fruits 
before  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruits.  Hence  we  come  back  again  to  the  original 
statement  that  fresh  foods  and  not  preserved  products  are  primarily  in  demand. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

With  the  large  chocolate-making  interests  in  Italy,  and  the  continuous 
use  of  ice-cream  and  cake  for  afternoon  or  evening  refreshment,  one  would 
almost  expect  to  find  a  pretty  big  consumption  of  condensed  milk.  If  these 
industries  utilize  a  certain  amount  of  condensed  milk,  it  is  practically  not  used 
at  all  by  the  population  as  a  substitute  for  fresh  milk. 

An  important  condensed  milk  industry  has  been  developed  in  Italy,  and 
approximately  250  tons  were  exported  last  year.  What  small  amount  of  foreign 
condensed  milk  is  now  sold  in  the  different  cities  is  practically  all  of  Dutch 
and  Swiss  processing,  but,  as  already  intimated,  this  demand  cannot  be  con- 
sidered strikingly  important. 
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CONCLUSION 

With  the  exception  of  tinned  salmon,  the  actual  demand  in  Italy  for  such 
tinned  foods  as  Canada  produces  must  be  looked  upon  as  extremely  meagre. 
The  present  exchange  adds  very  appreciably  to  the  cost  of  canned  goods  when 
imported  into  Italy  from  Canada  and  is,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the 
non-shelving  of  what  may  be  called  Canadian  tinned  food  specialties. 
Foreigners  residing  in  Italy  may  often  inquire  for  foreign  products,  but  the 
relatively  small  number  of  these  in  a  population  approximating  40,000,000 
renders  Italy's  demand  but  very  slight.  Another  permanent  outlet  for  tinned 
food  specialties  is  to  be  found  in  the  hotels  which  cater  to  the  foreign  tourist 
trade,  but  this  intake  is  necessarily  restricted.  Another  permanent  opening  is 
found  among  those  firms,  principally  at  Genoa  and  Naples,  which  handle  ship 
supplies,  but  this  trade  can  hardly  be  called  Italian,"  as  the  goods  do  not 
enter  the  customs  but  are  kept  in  bonded  warehouses  at  the  principal  ports. 
Canada's  opportunity  at  present  is  in  tinned  salmon,  but  even  this  commodity 
must  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  tunny  fish. 

The  bars  are  pretty  well  up  against  tinned  food  products,  not  so  much 
because  there  is  an  inherent  prejudice  against  eating  such  foodstuffs,  but  rather 
because  there  is  a  distinct  preference  for  fresh  food,  which  is  generally  avail- 
able in  plenty. 

THE  CEMENT  MARKET  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  20,  1923. — Cement  imports  into  Brazil  for  )ben 
months  ending  October,  1922,  totalled  261,793  tons  of  1,000  kilos,  the  principal 
countries  of  origin  being  as  follows: — 


Germany  

Denmark  

United  Kingdom. 
Belgiam  


Average  per  month,  1922. 
Average  per  month,  1921. 
Amerage  per  month,  1920. 


Tons.  Tons. 

93,120  United  State?   19,728 

50,764  Sweden   16,117 

29,113  Italy     10,964 

27,925  Canada   2,554 

Tons.  Tons. 

26,179  Average  per  month,  1919   16,535 

13,073  Average  per  month,  1909-1913   26.116 

14,416 


The  cost  per  ton  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  for  the  ten  months 
ended  October,  1922,  was  as  under: — 


Germany  

Belgium  

United  States . . 
United  Kingdom. 


F.O.B. 

82$651 
102$617 

881095 
99$102 


Insurance 
and 
freight 
29$468 
31$426 
36$962 
44$119 


C.I.F. 

112$110 
1341043 
125$057 
143$221 


The  percentages  of  total  imports  of  cement  received  from  the  different 
countries  is  as  follows: — 

Average  per  Year 


10  months. 


Germany  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States..  . 
Other  countries.. 


1908  to  1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 

43.7 

7.9 

52.7 

35.9 

28.7 

27.6 

15.5 

11.0 

4.6 

44.4 

5.1 

7.2 

23.0 

20.1 

27.7 

45.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  principal  points  to  be  noted  are  the  increase  of  importation  to  about 
double  that  of  the  recent  yearly  average.  Germany  again  heads  the  list  with 
a  great  lead.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  low  c.i.f.  cost  of  her  cement  of  112$119 
per  ton  or  about  $13.19.  The  small  shipments  of  Canadian  cement  which  come 
in  (1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports)  are  very  well  liked  on  account  of  the  high 
regular  quality,  but  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  competitive  price. 
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TKADING    rOSSIBlI.lTIES   IN   HOU^ND   FOR  CANADIAN 

PKODl CTS 

Trade  Commissionku  Norman  D.  Johnston 

(6)     The   Demand  for  Sugar 

Di  Ti'ii  rRonrcTioN  and  raw  sugar  requirements 

Rottcrilani.  February  21,  1923. — HolL-ind  is  quite  a  large  manufacturer  of 
•^ugar,  but  a  good  import  business  is  also  done.  The  domestic  sugar  beet  crop 
is  estimated  by  F.  O.  Licht  at  about  270,000  tons  for  the  last  harvest.  About 
3.152  metric  tons  of  1,000  kg.  of  raw  beet  sugar  were  imported  in  1922,  all  of 
which  came  from  Belgium,  and  2,670  tons  in  1921,  as  well  as  106,774  tons  of  raw 
eane  sugar  last  year  and  19,540  tons  in  1921.  In  1921  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  supplier  of  raw  cane  sugar  to  Holland,  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
second,  while  last  year  Cuba  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  raw  cane  sugar, 
with  the  United  States  second.  The  British  possessions  in  America  and 
Suriname  also  furnished  smaller  quantities. 

The  new  crop  production  in  Holland  starts  about  September  1,  the  Dutch 
sugar  works  reckoning  tlieir  book-year  from  September  1  to  August  31.  The 
total  production  of  sugar  reduced  into  white  sugar  in  beet-sugar  works  and 
refineries,  obtained  from  Dutch  processed  beetroots  during  the  book-year  Sep- 
tember 1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922,  was  about  346,461  metric  tons  of  1,000  kg. 
During  tlie  calendar  year  1922  the  production  was  a  little  over  252,063  metric 
tons  and  the  total  production  of  sugar  for  consumption  processed  as  well  in  beet- 
sugar  works  as  in  beet-sugar  works  refineries  and  other  refineries  was  for  the 
book-year  and  calendar  year  respectively  about  391,448  and  just  over  404,630 
metric  tons  of  white  sugar,  inclusive  of  all  kinds  of  refined  sugar,  and  6,434  and 
6,388  metric  tons  of  soft  sugar  such  as  brown  or  bastard  sugar. 


REFINED  WHITE  SUGAR 

According  to  the  Netherlands  preliminary  statistics,  Holland  imported 
22.828  metric  tons  of  refined  white  sugar  (so-called  Melis)  with  a  value  of 
5.307,000  fl.  in  1922  as  compared  with  20,529  tons  valued  at  7,408,000  fl.  in  1921. 
The  values  of  the  comparative  quantities  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  past  year.  The  largest 
sources  of  supply  in  1921  were  the  United  States  (11,851  metric  tons),  Belgium 
(5,037  tons),  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (1,968  tons).  The  following 
table  will  show  the  principal  countries  of  supply  for  white  sugar  in  1922: — 


Countr>'  of  Origin 

Quantity 

Value 

Kgs. 

Guilders 

  22,827,588 

5,307.445 

  92,379 

24,039 

  8,621,451 

1,844,699 

  487,826 

126.861 

  9,810,208 

2,383,411 

  3,306,855 

808,145 

  14,989 

3,450 

  437.652 

100,973 

Chili  

  13,676 

3,450 

  36.043 

10,736 

  5,201 

1,257 

Holland  is  also  a  large  exporter  of  sugar,  having  exported  in  1922  about 
197,615  (metric)  tons  and  in  1921  about  159,829  tons  of  refined  white  sugar 
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(so-called  Melis),  including  crystal  and  other  sugar  not  specifically  mentioned. 
The  statistics  show  thirty-five  countries  to  which  she  exports,  the  largest  buyers 
being  Germany,  Great  Britain,  European  Turkey,  Ireland,  and  France. 

Whether  firms  in  Holland  buy  Dutch  sugar  or  foreign  sugar  depends  very 
much  on  prices.  At  some  periods  Dutch  sugar  is  purchased,  while  at  other  times 
imported  sugars  are  bought  heavily  on  account  of  lower  prices.  Canadian 
firms  should  therefore  quote  as  low  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
a  quality  equal  to  requirements.  As  indicated  in  the  table,  Canada  got  well 
into  the  business  in  1922,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  con- 
siderably more  trade  should  not  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  following  are  the  classes  of  sugar  most  in  demand: — 

GRANULATED  SUGAR 

Canada  did  some  business  in  granulated  sugar  last  summer,  but  in  this 
product  it  will  probably  only  be  possible  to  cater  at  certain  seasons,  as  Holland 
is  a  large  manufacturer.  When  Dutch  firms  are  in  the  market  prices  are  fre- 
quently arranged,  if  possible,  to  keep  out  competitive  lines.  Imports  of  sugar, 
however,  arrive  from  Java,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the 
United  States. 

It  is  thought  likely  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  do  business  in  Canadian  granulated  sugar  in  Holland  and  probably  in  the 
Rhine  districts  of  Germany,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  position 
will  be  regarding  the  latter  on  account  of  the  French  occupation.  Last  year 
United  States  sugar  imported  from  Holland  in  the  spring  sold  in  the  Rhine 
district  of  Germany,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  two  months  or  so 
the  inland  production  will  be  exhausted.  American  granulated  sugar  is  sold 
mostly  to  grocers,  and  the  bakers  prefer  the  Dutch  beet  sugar  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  gives  a  whiter  product  when  boiled. 

Granulated  sugar  is  usually  sold  in  bags  of  100  pounds  net,  50  kgs.  net, 
and  sometimes  1  cwt.  (112  pounds)  net.  Double  bags  are  generally  used,  the 
most  approved  method  being  an  inner  bag  of  cotton  with  an  outer  bag  of  jute 
for  protection  and  cleanliness. 

The  usual  polarization  of  granulated  sugar  used  in  Holland  is  88,  on  which 
the  duty  is  27  fl.  per  100  kgs.  For  household  consumption  granulated  sugar 
is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  kind. 

TABLET  AND  CUBE  SUGAR 

Loaf  sugar  is  restricted  in  its  use  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  cafes;  the 
principal  demand  otherwise  being  for  tablet  form,  similar  to  the  German  pro- 
duct called  Wurfel."  Cubes  are  used  to  a  certain  extent,  and  they  are 
imported  for  export  to  Belgium  and  Scandinavia,  where  this  form  is  preferred. 
Scandinavia  also  imports  tablets  from  Holland. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  have  the  lumps  separately  wrapped  in  paper  unless 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  price  between  the  wrapped  and  unwrapped  loaf 
sugar.  The  wrapped  must  not,  however,  be  more  than  two  guilders  per  100 
kgs.  higher  in  price.  The  most  popular  form  of  wrapped  or  packet  sugar  in 
the  restaurants  seems  to  be  two  oblong-shaped  tablets  in  each  wrapper.  Some- 
times three  smaller  tablets  are  placed  in  a  wrapper. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch  imported  tablets  or  cubes  is  sold 
unwrapped  in  wooden  boxes  of  25  kgs.,  the  boxes  often  being  lined  with  blue 
paper.  Cubes  are^also  packed  in  boxes  of  50  kg.  The  tablets  in  greatest 
demand  are  those  of  about  240  to  the  kg. 
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PULVERIZED  SUGAR 

l\il\  orizecl  suu;ar  is  ustnl  extensively  by  bakers  and  confectioners  in  making 
icings  or  sprinklini^  over  the  tops  of  cakes  or  confectionery  of  various  kinds. 
Very  little  cake  or  confectionery  cooking  is  done  in  the  Dutch  homes,  as  most 
of  thr  nuiuircnionts  arc  purchased  at  the  pastry  shops.  Most  of  the  pulverized 
sui^ar  used  is  of  Diitcli  ori<2;iii.  but  if  Canadians  can  compete  in  price  a  good 
traile  is  possible. 

BASTARD  OR  BROWN  SUGAR 

The  "greatest  opportunity  in  Holland  at  present  would  appear  to  be  for 
so-called  bastard,  brown  or  moist  sugar,  and  the  writer  has  had  a  great  many 
inquiries  for  this  kind  of  Canadian  sugar. 

In  1921  the  Notlierlands  imported  about  4,085  (metric)  tons,  with  a 
value  of  nearly  1\  million  guilders,  while  in  1922  the  imports  of  bastard  or 
bro\\Ti  sugar  amounted  to  about  5,117  tons  valued  at  1,080,000  fl.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Canada  is 
doing  a  small  trade  in  this  line,  having  shipped  over  20  tons  in  1921  valued 
at  4.250  fl.,  and  the  product  is  very  well  liked.  The  use  of  brown  sugar  is 
growing. 

The  polarization  should  be  about  88  or  lower;  the  lower  the  better,  as  it 
is  then  imported  at  a  lessened  duty.  Jute  bags  of  100  pounds  or  50  kgs.  net 
are  generally  used,  although  some  imports  arrive  in  bags  of  100  kgs.,  but  these 
are  rather  large. 

Prices  depend  upon  the  colour  and  percentage  of  sweetness.  Several  firms 
offer  about  four  colours  ranging  from  light  yellow  to  brown.  The  medium 
colour  is  the  greatest  in  demand,  but  there  is  also  a  sale  for  the  other  colours. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  too  dark,  the  more  or  less  yellow  or  fawn  shade 
being  mostly  wanted. 

GLUCOSE 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  done  in  imported  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar  of  Fecula.  It  is  imported  in  various  forms,  the  greatest  quantity  being 
liquid  glucose  and  masse  in  pieces  or  blocks.  Most  of  this  comes  from  the 
United  States,  namely,  4,044,848  kg.  with  a  value  of  602,097  fl.  out  of  a  total 
import  in  1922  of  4,419,224  kg.  valued  at  665,916  fl.,  and  2,484,231  kg.  with  a 
value  of  448,701  fl.  in  1921  out  of  a  total  of  2,945,603  kg.  valued  at  556,978  fl. 
and  Great  Britain  supplied  practically  all  the  remainder. 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar  in  a  solid,  granular  and  powdered  form,  as  well  as 
rasped  or  otherwise  pulverized  masse,  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
25,199  kg.  valued  at  7,162  fl.  in  1921,  of  which  Belgium  furnished  25,040  kg. 
with  a  value  of  6,360  fl.  Belgium  also  supplied  most  of  it  in  1922,  11,000  kg. 
valued  at  2,320  fl.  out  of  a  total  of  12,996  kg.  valued  at  4,960  fl.  Germany 
exported  to  Holland  only  1,498  kg.,  but  it  had  a  greater  value  than  the  larger 
imports  from  Belgium,  namely  2,545  fl. 

Burnt  grape-sugar  or  caramel  is  also  imported,  Belgium  having  been  the 
largest  source  of  supply  in  1921  and  Germany  in  1922.  Out  of  a  total  importa- 
tion in  1921  of  19750  kg.  with  a  value  of  5,774  fl.,  Belgium  furnished  17,518  kg. 
valued  at  4,463  fl.  Last  year  Germany  supplied  25,544  kgs.  with  a  value  of 
11,451  fl.  out  of  a  total  import  of  33,723  kgs.  valued  at  14,043  fl. 

Holland  exported  liquid  glucose  and  masse  in  blocks  to  the  amount  of 
about  529.000  kg.  in  1921  and  333,000  kg.  in  1922,  as  well  as  about  15,000  kg. 
and  70,000  kg.  in  1921  and  1922  respectively  of  solid,  granular  and  powdered, 
besides  rasped  or  otherwise  pulverized  masse,  and  about  36,000  kg.  of  caramel 
in  1921  and  23,000  kg.  last  year. 
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It  can  therefore  be  said  that,  taking  the  trade  in  glucose  as  a  whole,  the 
imports  have  increased  while  the  exports  have  decreased,  so  that  if  any  Cana- 
dian firms  are  interested  in  exporting  this  product  to  Holland  there  should  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  supply  part  of  the  growing  demand  providing  prices  are 
competitive. 

SUGAR  PRICES 

Following  on  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  a  shortage  in  the 
world's  sugar  supply  this  year  of  250,000  tons  was  expected,  and  the  lowering 
at  the  same  time  of  Guma's  estimate  of  the  Cuban  harvest  by  400,000  tons  to 
3,800,000  tons,  prices  in  Holland,  sympathetically  with  those  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  jumped  on  February  14  for  nearly  all  deliveries  to  about 
35  fi.  ($14.07),  and  here  and  there  even  36  fl.  ($14.47)  and  37  fl.  ($14.87)  was 
paid  per  100  kg.  The  following  day,  however,  the  state  of  affairs  became  more 
normal  and  the  market  closed  at  32.12^-32.37^  fl.  ($12.91-$13.01)  for  March, 
31-31.12i  fl.  ($12.46-$12.51)  for  July,  and  29.50  fl.  ($11.86)  for  August  delivery, 
at  a  weekly  output  of  about  6,300  tons.  Since  then  prices  have  shown  an 
upward  tendency,  and  on  the  day  of  writing  (February  21)  the  prices  paid  on 
the  Amsterdam  exchange  are  34^,  34^,  34|,  34|-,  34J-,  33|  and  33  fl.  for  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  delivery  respectively  of 
white  crystal  sugar  per  100  kg.  net  in  bond.  At  the  same  time  raw  superior 
Java  sugar  is  quoted  at  19  fl.  ($7.64)  for  February-April,  16.75  fl.  ($6.73)  for 
July  and  16.50  fl.  ($6.63)  for  August  delivery.  Increased  prices  will  aid  Cana- 
dian refineries,  providing  raw  sugar  prices  do  not  go  too  high,  in  obtaining  a 
larger  share  of  the  sugar  business  in  Holland. 

DUTIES 

The  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Holland  varies  according  to  the  polariza- 
tion. The  excise  tax  on  Dutch  manufactured  sugar  is  an  equal  amount,  but 
when  the  Dutch  sugar  is  exported  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  this  excise  tax.  The 
following  are  the  duties  and  excises  according  to  polarization: — 

Polarization.  Duty  or  Excise  in 

Fl.  per  100  Kilos. 

99   Fl.  27.00 

98   Fl.  26.46 

90   Fl.  24.30 

85   Fl.  22.95 

80   ..Fl.  21.60 

75   Fl.  20.25 

70   Fl.  18.90 

67   Fl.  18.09 

Less   ..Fl.  18.00 


PACKING 

Granulated  or  similar  sugars  are  preferred  in  double  bags  of  either  100 
pounds  or  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  net,  although  sometimes  bags  of  100  kg.  (220 
pounds)  or  of  1  cwt.  (112  pounds)  are  used.  The  double  bags  are  either  two 
jute  bags,  one  over  the  other,  or  a  cotton  bag  covered  by  a  jute  bag.  It  depends 
upon  the  additional  cost  as  to  which  method  is  adopted,  or  perhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  jute  bag  strong  enough  by  itself  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  shipment.  The  great  importance  is  security,  but  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
use  double  bags  of  cotton  and  jute  for  the  higher  class  sugars  and  double  juto 
bags  for  the  lower  grades. 

Cubes  and  tablets  are  generally  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  25  kg.,  althougli 
cubes  are  sometimes  sold  in  boxes  of  50  kg.  The  boxes  should  be  lined  with 
blue  paper  or  some  other  paper  which  gives  an  equally  good  effect.  Tablets 
should  be  arranged  about  240  to  the  kg. 
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Tilt'  haiis  ainl  boxes  should  be  well  and  lo«2;ibly  marked  showing  the  quan- 
tity, and  any  other  necessary  details  so  tliat  all  possible  satisfaction  may  be 
e:i\-en  to  the  inij)orter. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Most  of  the  Duteh  iirnis  are  very  desirous  of  having  foreign  firms  send 
sugar  on  eonsignment,  and  this  method  has  advantages  as  it  enables  a  stock 
to  be  kept  on  the  spot,  which  is  a  great  aid  in  introducing  a  new  brand,  and  is 
helpful  in  getting  German  business  where  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  make 
forward  business  difficult.  Dutch  sugar  can  be  obtained  at  short  notice,  which 
is  a  great  inducement  to  buyers  who,  under  existing  conditions,  do  not  like 
contracting  far  ahead  and  prefer  to  buy  smaller  quantities  as  they  can  do  in  the 
case  of  l^utch  sugar  or  of  stocks  of  foreign  sugar  held  in  the  country.  Certain 
English  and  Belgian  firms  are  sending  sugar  on  consignment  to  Holland. 

While  this  system  has  the  advantages  enumerated  above,  great  care  should 
be  taken  before  entering  upon  a  consignment  business,  and  every  possible 
inquiry  should  be  made  regarding  the  firm  to  whom  the  consignment  is  to  be 
made  as  it  is  a  business  which  is  very  difficult  to  check  or  control,  and  the 
Canadian  exporter  should  first  of  all  make  sure  of  the  reliability  of  the  Dutch 
firm  and  the  possibility  of  doing  business  at  remunerative  prices. 

"When  these  matters  have  been  ascertained,  and  if  it  is  decided  to  send  a 
shipment  on  consignment,  the  stock  kept  in  the  country  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  only  large  enough  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  namely 
to  introduce  the  brand,  to  supply  orders  in  Germany  or  other  countries  with 
fluctuating  exchanges  which  buy  from  Holland  and  where  the  purchasers  will 
not  contract  ahead,  or  to  enable  smaller  lots  to  be  supplied  to  smaller  buyers 
or  where  the  importer  does  not  wish  to  purchase  large  lots  under  uncertain 
business  conditions. 

It  is  better  to  send  small  parcels  periodically,  on  consignment,  rather  than 
a  large  shipment,  as  the  former  creates  a  more  rapid  turnover  and  the  money 
is  not  tied  up  for  so  long.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  sent  on  consignment 
should  be  about  100  tons,  and  as  the  business  develops  the  amount  of  stock 
which  it  is  required  to  keep  in  the  country  should  gradually  become  less  and 
less  as  the  brand  will  become  better  known  and  it  will  be  possible  to  estimate 
approximately  the  probable  requirements  which  can  be  sent  at  regular  periods 
so  as  to  arrive  in  time  to  renew  depleted  stocks.  In  any  case  a  consignment 
business  should  be  made  supplementary  to  direct  shipments,  and  wherever 
possible  the  orders  should  be  sent  to  Canada  for  shipment  direct  to  the  cus- 
tomers, the  stock  on  the  spot  being  used  only  for  the  purposes  previously  men- 
tioned or  to  fulfil  a  buyer's  immediate  requirements.  In  this  way  it  is  not 
harmful  to  firm  orders,  and  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  hardship  entailed 
by  the  money  being  tied  up  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  for  direct  busi- 
ness may  be  borne  by  both  parties,  certain  of  the  commission  agents  in  Holland 
Vv-ill  advance  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  shipment  on  arrival  of 
the  documents  in  Holland.  If  a  consignment  business  is  found  desirable  such 
an  arrangement  should,  if  possible,  be  made  with  the  Dutch  representative. 

BUSINESS    ON    FORWARD  DELIVERY 

A  great  part  of  the  business  in  imported  sugar  is  done  on  a  basis  of  forward  . 
delivery,  and  this  should  be  the  principal  method  adopted  in  developing  a  trade 
in  Canadian  sugar.  As  has  been  stated,  a  consignment  business  should  just 
be  used  as  an  aid  to  the  main  direct  delivery  business.  In  this  case  the  refined 
sugar  is  sold  according  to  colour  and  quality,  and  the  method  preferred  is  on 
the  contract  of  the  Amsterdamsche  Liquidatie  Kas,  when  dehvery  takes  place 
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on  a  warrant,  or  in  Amsterdam  in  front  of  the  Gemeentelyk  Handelsentrepot 
(commercial  warehouse  of  the  city),  or  in  Rotterdam  in  front  of  the  ware- 
house situated  at  a  fair  navigable  water,  net  weight. 

SAMPLES  SUBMITTED 

If  business  is  desired  only  on  a  direct  basis  without  the  help  of  consign- 
ments, type  samples  should  be  sent  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the  quality 
and  colour  to  be  widely  demonstrated  and  exhibited  to  the  various  importers 
and  all  orders  filled  should  be  absolutely  equal  to  the  samples  submitted. 

QUANTITIES  SOLD 

The  quantities  usually  shipped  direct  are  orders  of  at  least  50  tons  at  a 
time.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ship  25  tons  in  order  to 
introduce  the  brand,  while  if  the  sugar  is  afloat  or  warehoused  in  Holland,  it  is 
possible  to  sell  10  tons  at  a  time. 

ARBITRATION 

Various  methods  of  arbitration  are  specified  in  selling  sugar  in  Holland. 
Dutch  firms  very  m.uch  prefer  Amsterdam  arbitration,  as  it  is  stated  that  it 
saves  much  time  and  trouble  as  both  the  buyer  and  agent  are  on  the  spot,  but 
some  United  States  firms  will  not  agree  to  Amsterdam  arbitration  and  specify 
London  arbitration.  Amsterdam  arbitration  will  probably  be  found  quite  safe 
and  satisfactory,  but  if  Canadian  firms  desire  absolutely  to  safeguard  them- 
selves, London  arbitration  will  likely  be  more  secure. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF   A  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  prices  of  sugar  are  so  variable  and  the  competition  is  so  keen  that  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  in  fact  the  only  possible  way  to  get  good  results,  is  to 
appoint  sole  representatives  in  Holland.  The  Canadian  refinery  can  then  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  this  firm,  who  in  turn  can  remain  in  daily  contact  with 
the  wholesalers,  keeping  the  Canadian  concern  informed  of  market  conditions. 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  an  agency  firm  so  that  a 
reliable  representative,  with  a  good  reputation  and  well  connected  in  the  trade, 
may  be  appointed.  In  this  regard  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  can  be 
of  considerable  assistance  and  will  be  pleased  to  help  any  Canadian  exporter 
to  get  into  touch  with  likely  Dutch  firms. 

If  it  is  decided  to  send  the  sugar  on  consignment,  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
it  specified  that  the  agent's  books  are  to  be  examined  by  a  chartered  accountant 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  that  a  statement  of  sales  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Cana- 
dian firm  weekly,  or  at  least  fortnightly,  and  the  money  paid  into  the  bank 
on  the  due  dates. 

The  usual  agents'  commission  is  1  per  cent. 

TERMS  AND  QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  should  be  submitted  c.i.f.  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  in  United 
States  dollars  per  100  pounds  net  weight,  packed  in  double  bags  or,  if  lump 
sugar,  in  boxes.  If  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars  are  on  a  par,  it  will 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  quotations  are  in  American  or  Canadian 
currency — in  fact  it  would  be  better  to  quote  in  the  latter  in  order  to  get  the 
Canadian  dollar  better  known,  but  if  there  is  any  difference  in  value  it  will  be 
best  to  quote  in  United  States  dollars  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  Holland. 
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Tiie  usual  teruis  iu  selling  su<2;ar  in  Holland  arc  cash  without  discount 
against  shipping  documents  on  first  presentation  in  Holland.  Business  should 
not  be  atteniptcil  on  poorer  terms  than  these,  such  as  the  establishment  of  an 
irrevocable  letter  of  credit  in  Canada  and  paymgnt  against  shipping  docu- 
ments upon  presentation  to  a  bank  in  the  Dominion;  this  will  only  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  Other  countries  give  terras  of  cash  against  documents  in 
HoUaiul.  [\nd  if  Canadian  firms  arc  to  meet  competition  they  must  do  like- 
wise. Dutch  firms  can  get  these  terms  from  competing  countries  whose  brands 
are  known,  and  they  will  not  buy  a  new  brand  from  an  unknown  source  on 
terms  which  will  necessitate  the  tieing  up  of  their  money  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Close  attention  should  be  paid  by  Canadians  in  order  to  meet  the 
necessary  retiuirements  of  the  trade. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  desirous  of  developing  a  business  in  Holland.  If-  at  the  time  of 
writing  they  forward  small  samples,  quote  prices,  terms,  etc.,  and  clearly  indi- 
cate the  sales  policy  it  is  desired  to  pursue,  all  possible  assistance  will  be  given 
to  get  them  in  touch  with  the  most  likely  firms. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  February  24,  1923. — The  6  per  cent  Netherlands  Government 
loan  which  was  offered  to  the  public  in  January  at  97  was  so  largely  over- 
subscribed that  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount  applied  for  could  be  allotted.  The 
total  Government  receipts  during  1922  amounted  to  468,769,421  fi.,  exceeding 
those  for  the  previous  year  by  over  30^  million  guilders,  and  the  revenue  esti- 
mates by  about  ^100,000  guilders.  The  revenues  from  the  supertax  for  the 
1914  Loan  Find  "  (destined  to  apply  on  the  loans  raised  since  1914)  totalled 
132,136.433  fl.  for  1922,  as  against  117,428,849  fl.  for  the  previous  year. 

While  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  Holland  show  a  decrease  of 
213,640,343  and  148,367,389  fl.  respectively,  as  compared  with  1921,  the  quan- 
tities imported  and  exported  were  much  greater  last  year  than  in  the  previous 
year,  the  increase  in  the  former  being  2,250,312^  metric  tons  and  in  the  latter 
1,193,634^  metric  tons.  In  1922  Dutch  imports  were  19,468,152  metric  tons 
valued  at  2,026,578,760  fi.  and  her  exports  to  6,908,206  metric  tons  with  a  value 
of  1,221,231,211  fi. 

As  an  indication  of  the  comparatively  small  effect  which  the  competition 
of  countries  with  a  depreciated  currency  (as  against  the  high  value  of  the 
Dutch  guilder)  has  had  on  the  commerce  of  Holland,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  last  year  in  the  trade  in  manufactured  articles  there  was  a  moderate 
shrinkage  in  imports  of  2  per  cent  (from  3,593,000  metric  tons  to  3,508,000 
metric  tons),  while  exports  increased  from  915,000  tons  to  1,276,000  metric 
tons  or  by  39^  per  cent. 

The  wholesale  index  numbers  show  that  prices  have  become  more  stabilized, 
and  for  November  and  December  remained  stationary  at  180  for  fifty-three 
articles  and  at  172  for  food  supplies  as  compared  with  183  and  179  respectively 
at  the  beginning  of  1922. 

The  new  stock  issues  in  1922  amounted  to  435,574,008  fl.,  a  decrease  of 
over  37^  million  guilders  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  stock 
exchange  index  number  for  the  twenty-five  principal  stocks,  after  increasing 
from  an  average  of  153-44  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  162  07  about  the 
middle  of  April,  decreased  to  126-64  during  July,  and  then  gradually  rose  to 
146  08  at  the  end  of  the  year.   The  rise  was  maintained  and  showed  a  further 
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increase  during  the  first  fortnight  of  January,  but  fell  off  to  141-41  at  the  end 
of  the  month.   The  only  stocks  to  show  an  increase  were  the  bank  shares. 

The  wholly  unemployed  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  11-5  per  cent 
as  against  17-4  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  1922,  while  the  partly  unemployed 
was  2-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  4-8  per  cent.  The  number  of  suspensions 
of  payment  was,  however,  heavy,  being  3,403  in  1922  as  compared  with  2,264 
in  1921,  and  1,491  in  1920.  This  increase  was  probably  due  to  the  failure  ot 
some  of  the  businesses  established  during  the  war. 

In  order  to  assist  Dutch  business  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Government 
seems  disposed  to  do  something  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  advocates  of  protec- 
tive measures  either  against  foreign  competition  or  to  facilitate  Dutch  exports, 
without  actually  ceasing  to  support  free  trade  in  principle.  The  Government 
is  particularly  anxious  to  further  exports,  and  with  this  end  in  view  will  make 
use  of  an  export  credit  guarantee  scheme  representing  an  advance  of  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  invoice  values.  Another  scheme  engaging  the  Government's 
attention  is  the  proposal  to  give  financial  assistance  to  enterprises  which  have 
suffered  most  from  German  competition! 


CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  February  26,  1923. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  cost 
of  living  in  France  rose  25  per  cent  during  the  month  of  January  as  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1922.  Taking  100  francs  as  a  basis  for  1913,  the  cost 
of  living  averaged  418  francs  for  the  year  1922,  decreasing  to  357  francs  for 
the  first  quarter,  and  rising  to  417  francs  in  January,  1923.  Wages  have 
recently  remained  stationary,  but  there  is  a  widespread  agitation  for  increases, 
especially  since  the  cost  of  bread  has  advanced  2  sous.  Food  which  could  be 
purchased  for  1  franc  in  1914  cost  4  francs  in  1921  and  4^  francs  at  the  present 
time,  while  textiles  have  increased  in  price  sixfold  since  1913.  These  increases 
are  largely  due  to  depreciation  in  exchange  and  the  consequent  increased  cost 
of  imports. 

During  the  past  month  the  attention  of  commercial  circles  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  events  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  taxation.  Public  opinion  supports  the  initiative  taken  by 
M.  Poincare  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  but  the  bill  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  all  present  taxes  by  about  20 
per  cent,  is  being  strongly  opposed  and  is  causing  grave  discontent  among  all 
classes. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  north  and  east  of  France  have  necessarily  felt  the 
effects  of  the  operations  in  the  Ruhr  and  the  difficulties  met  with  in  exploiting 
the  German  mines.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  price  and 
general  unsettlement,  and  numerous  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  fill  their 
needs  solely  with  British  coal,  the  high  cost  of  which  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
increase  the  price  of  manufactured  products.  Prices  for  woollens  and  worsteds 
are  becoming  steadier,  and  buyers  can  gain  nothing  by  putting  off  the  placing 
of  their  orders,  while  cottons  show  some  activity.  An  important  revival  is 
noticeable  in  the  metallurgical  industry,  in  which  orders  from  railway  com- 
panies and  the  Department  of  Marine  are  causing  some  activity.  Large  cycle 
orders  have  been  booked  for  the  British  colonies,  exchange  being  favourable 
to  such  trasactions  and  the  Germans  for  the  time  being  unable  to  compete. 

Spring  sowing  is  over  and  the  winter  cereals  are  in  perfect  condition,  due 
to  the  mild  weather  and  to  the  rain  which  has  fallen  during  the  month. 
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NOKTH  AIVIKRICAN  SALTED  SALMON  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  A.  K.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  writes 
under  date  February  7,  1023,  that,  according  to  an  authoritative  Japanese 
report,  salted  sahnon  imported  from  North  America  into  Japan  this  winter 
auKninted  to  api)roximately  33.000  boxes.  The  quality  and  taste  are  stated  to 
liave  been  better  than  ever  before,  and  their  hirge  size  makes  them  suitable  for 
Jajianese  New  Year  gifts.  These  fish  have  sold  very  well  in  Hokuetsu  District, 
while  in  tiie  Johan  District  and  North-Eastern  Japan,  the  importation  of 
Russian  salmon  has  been  affected — namely,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  Russian 
salmon  was  imported  than  has  previously  been  the  case. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   WITHDRAWS   25   PER   CENT  SURTAX 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  906  (June  13, 
1921,  page  939)  regarding  a  25  per  cent  surtax  on  imports  into  Newfoundland, 
Mr.  A.  E.  IMacEachern,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner,  who  is  now  in  Newfound- 
land, on  being  asked  for  confirmation  of  a  report  that  Newfoundland  had  with- 
drawn the  surtax,  cables:  ''Newfoundland  withdrew  customs  supertax  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  duty  and  surtax  effective  February  seventeenth. 
Present  regulations  include  regular  duty  on  which  there  is  surtax  of  ten  per 
cent  plus  sales  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  cost  of  goods  and  amount  of  duty  and 
freight." 

The  Act  authorizing  the  25  per  cent  surtax  which  has  been  withdrawn  was 
passed  in  Newfoundland  on  August  12,  1921. 


OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mailt  for 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  vi»  Great 
Britain. 


Steams 


Sailing  from 


France  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda,    Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 

Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela. 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana..  .. 
Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  

Bermuda,    Barbados,    Trinidad,  British 

Guiana  

China  and  Japan  


Montclare  St.  John. . 

iNew  Amsterdam  New  York. 

\Paris   " 

-Marloch  St.  John.. 

\Majestic  New  York. 

Regina  Halifax..  . 

iMinnekahda  New  York. 

Montcalm  St.  John.. 

-Minnedosa   "  .. 

] President  Harding  New  York. 

*WeUand  County  St.  John.. 

*Jekri   " 


Chaleur  

^Canadian  Beaver. 


Halifax . 


^Canadian  Forester. 


Australia  only  

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


*Montezuma  St.  John..  .. 

President  Jefferson  Victoria  

Empress  of  Australia  Vancouver..  . 

XVentura  San  Francisco. 

Niagara  Vancouver . .  . , 


Date 


March  23 
"  24 
"  28 
"  30 
"  31 
April  2 
5 
6 
7 
7 

March  24 
"  31 


"  28 

AprO  7 
March  27 
April  5 
March  27 
"  30 


t  Letter  mail  only.        *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

\  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.       -  Papers,  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

Note.— The  Minnedosa  will  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH   13,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department' of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  13,  1923.    Those  for  the  week  ending 


:h  6  are  also  giv 

en  for  the 

sake  of 

comparison 

W^eek  ending 

^^ot'k  (?n(iing 

March  6 

March  13, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

1.00 

14.88 

$4 . 7776 

$4.7952 

J?- 

J* 

.193 

.0619 

.0616 

.  iVo 

.0487 

.0487 

.4021 

.4034 

^' 

.193 

.0542 

.0540 

^• 

.193 

.1583 

.1574 

^• 

1 .08 

.  0445 

.0438 

J* 

.193 

.1898 

.1902 

J* 

099 

.Zoo 

t\f\(\f\4  K 

.UUU'J48 

J" 

.0127 

.0127 

./Do 

.  1851 

.1850 

J' 

./Do 

.2705 

.2717 

J" 

9RS 

.  1947 

.  1952 

AQQ 

.4033 

.4947 

TJ 

• 

ZS. 

.3255 

.3238 

TTnitpH  Rtfitpa 

* 

* 

$1.00 

1  ni  71 

.  1v\)0 

.5004 

.3774 

 Mil. 

.324 

.1182 

.1147 

 Lei 

.198 

f 

4.86 

4.7947 

4.8118 

 % 

I. 

 $ 

1. 

Trinidad  



1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

.9936 -.0987 

.9964-1.0015 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

 $ 

1. 

.708 

.7717 

.7866 

.402 

.3967 

.3978 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  1 

.567 

.5645 

.5661 

TENDERS  INVITED 
South  Africa 

Copies  of  specifications  iiave  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  for  the  supply  of  steel  wire  rope  required  by 
the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours.  These  specifications  are  on  file  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com.merce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director.  Comm.ercial  Intelligence  Service,  quoting  file  number 
26705  (tender  No.  421).  ' 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS  FOR  JAPAN 

The  Japanese  Government  encourages  the  use  of  modern  farm  equipment, 
and  this  has  had  an  eft'ect  upon  the  employment  of  agricultural  implements, 
creating  a  market  in  connexion  with  an  industry  which  formerly  w^as  considered 
unimportant  because  of  the  small  sizes  of  farms  and  the  poverty  of  farmers. 
The  day  is  passing  when  farms  can  be  tilled  without  the  aid  of  modern  devices, 
owing  to  increased  demands  for  rice  and  other  products  of  the  land.  Labour 
troubles  also  play  their  part;  the  districts  around  Osaka  suffer  from  labour 
agitation,  and  farmers  are  replacing  manual  labour  by  machinery.  Several 
importing  firms  are  suggesting  educational  courses  for  farmers  and  workmen; 
one  firm  has  given  a  series  of  lectures,  and  similar  courses  are  planned  through- 
out Western  Japan. 

56152—3 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  iniblication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intellif/ence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  followinj;  inquiries  for  Canivdiiin  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
tliose  inciuiries,  with  tlieir  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
tlie  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherurooke,  Montreal,  Peterhorough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
iNKS,  Stratford,  Brantfohd,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg.  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
As<o(-i ATK^x.  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1375.  PYoiR. — A  Danish  concern  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour 
desirous  of  being  represented  in  Denmark. 

1376.  Fi.oi  R  AND  Cereals. — A  commission  ap;ent  in  Trinidad  desires  to  obtain  a  connec- 
tion for  flour  and  cereals.  C.i.f.  quotations;  shipment  throiij^h  Canadian  ports.  Agent  can 
sell  several  thousand  bags  of  flour  per  month. 

1377.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Genoa  dealing  in  flour  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  w^ith  Cana- 
dian firms  willing  to  open  up  business  connections  with  Italy. 

1378.  Fi.oi  R. — A  Dani-^h  concern  is  desiro\is  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour  interested  in  being  represented  in  Denmark  on  an  agency  commission 
basis. 

1379.  Linseed  Oil  Cake. — A  firm  in  Denmark  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  firms 
for  the  .sale  of  linseed  oil  cake  in  Scandinavia.    Ttims,  prices  and  all  details. 

1380.  Whe.vt,  0.\ts,  Barley  and  Flour. — A  London  company,  who  already  import  Cana- 
dian grain,  would  be  glad  to  increase  their  connection  by  getting  into  touch  with  a  few 
first-class  shippers  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flour. 

1381.  Chocolate. — A  Japanese  import  firm,  interested  financially  in  a  large  biscuit  com- 
pany, desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  manufacturers'  chocolate  in  bricks  or  bars. 
C.i.f.  quotations  per  100  pounds  are  requested. 

1382.  Ego  (Powdered  Eggs). — A  firm  in  Tokyo  supplying  certain  quantities  of  food  pro- 
ducts to  the  naval  authorities  have  made  inquiries  for  "  Ego,"  a  powdered  egg  product. 
Samples  and  prices  requested  immediately. 

1383.  Apples. — A  firm  in  Santos,  Brazil,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 

1384.  P.\cking-house  Products. — A  concern  in  Milan  wish  to  import  packing-house  pro- 
ducts from  Canada. 

Miscellaneous 

1385.  Aluminium  Knotched  Bars. — A  London  firm  desire  the  addresses  of  actual  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  aluminium  knotched  bars. 

1386.  Asbestos  Yarns. — A  Bristol  firm  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  asbestos  yarns  of  various  types. 

1387.  Bale  Ties. — A  Bristol  firm  of  importers,  with  a  London  branch,  desire  to  receive 
quotations  on  bale  ties  in  9-foot  lengths,  14-gauge,  black  annealed  wire.  Prices  may  be  for- 
warded to  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol. 

1388-1390.  Lumber  for  Avl\tion. — Three  Italian  companies  are  anxious  to  receive  offers 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber  for  aviation. 

1391.  Mica. — A  large  Anglo-American  concern  located  in  Tokyo,  who  have  been  largely 
interested  in  the  import  of  Indian  mica,  would  be  pleased  to  take  up  the  Canadian  product 
if  they  are  furnished  with  a  range  of  samples  and  quotations,  together  with  particulars  re 
packing,  etc. 

1392.  Mica. — An  old-established  British  engineering  firm  desire  to  receive  samples  of 
electrical  mica  in  sizes  1  inch  by  2  inches  and  8  inches  by  10  inches.  The  samples  should 
be  cut  and  only  of  the  best  quality.    Prices  and  full  particulars  are  requested. 

1393.  Piano  Actions  and  Parts. — A  Rio  de  Janeiro  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  piano  actions  and  parts. 

1394.  Paper,  Cardbo.ards  and  Chemical  Wood-pulp  are  required  by  an  Italian  concern. 

1395.  Pliers. — A  Bristol  firm  of  importers  desire  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cutting  pliers  of  the  o])en-throat  and  closed-in  handle  type;  size  8  inches. 
Prices  delivered  Bristol  should  be  in  vicinity  of  £3  per  dozen. 

1396.  Steel  Nuts  and  Washers. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Osaka  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  nuts  and  washers  of  all  kinds  who  wish  representation  in  Japan. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  requested  immediately. 
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1397.  Surgeons'  Rubber  Gloves. — A  Tokyo  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  of  Canadian-made  rubber  gloves  for  surgical  purposes.  If  prices  are  competitive  with 
other  sources  of  supply,  the  possibilities  for  business  are  promising. 

1398.  Hot-water  Bottles. — One  of  the  leading  Japanese  pharmaceutical  importers  is 
desirous  of  receiving  from  Canadian  manufacturers  catalogues,  samples  and  prices  of  hot- 
water  bottles. 

1399.  Spraying  Materials. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg,  South  Afnca,  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  exporters  of  arsenate  of  lead,  paste  and  powder,  bordeaux  mixture,  lime  and 
sulphur,  etc. 

1400.  Textile  Goods. — A  firm  in  Zanzibar,  East  Africa,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  blankets,  khaki,  drill,  shirtings,  and  native  cloths. 

1401.  Woollen  Blankets. — A  British  firm  with  many  years'  experience  in  the  East 
desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  white  woollen  blankets.  If  prices  and  quality  are 
competitive  with  British  goods,  there  is  likelihood  of  much  business. 

1402.  Water  Meters. — A  Japanese  importer,  specializing  in  the  import  of  supplies 
required  by  municipalities  and  particularly  water  works,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  water  meters.  Particulars  as  to  quantity,  type,  price,  etc.,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

1403.  Flour-  and  Paper-making  Machinery,  Insulators  and  Small  Refrigeration 
Plants. — A  well-known  consulting  engineer  in  Calcutta  wishes  to  receive  specifications  of 
flour-  and  paper-making  machinery,  insulators  and  small  refrigeration  plants  for  installation 
in  India  by  his  clients. 

1404.  General  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Zanzibar,  East  Africa,  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  cutlery,  lanterns,  lamps,  stoves,  aluminium-ware,  girdle  leather 
bands,  electrical  goods,  etc. 

1405.  Tubes. — A  Dutch  firm  of  good  standing  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  tubes;   prices  and  all  details. 

1406-1407.  Bristles  and  Horse-hair. — Two  Manchester  firms  are  open  to  consider 
prices  and  samples  of  bristles  for  brush-making,  horse-hair  (tail).  Prices  should  be  c.i.f. 
Manchester. 

1408.  General  Hardware  Lines. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  the  fol- 
lowing, or  would  act  as  agents  for:  wire  nails,  bolts,  nuts,  clothes  pegs,  chair  seats,  lawn 
mowers,  wood  handles,  etc. 


SWEDEN'S  FARM  IMPLEMENT  INDUSTRY 

Some  years  ago,  says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  several  of  the  best- 
known  concerns  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  formed 
a  combine,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Swedish  export 
trade  in  these  articles.  A  report,  recently  obtained,  dealing  with  the  experience 
obtained  by  this  export  association  does  not  seem  particularly  encouraging,  very 
serious  reverses  having  been  sustained  during  the  last  two  years,  chiefly  owing 
to  business  depression  after  the  war  and  the  difficulty  in  raising  sufficiently  cheap 
working  capital.  While  it  is  stated  that  several  of  these  large  concerns  forming 
the  combine  are  anxious  to  break  out  and  once  more  operate  separately,  the 
result  of  this  attempt  to  form  a  Swedish  cartel  proves  that  the  idea — so  success- 
fully carried  out  in  its  details  in  Germany,  in  Russia  before  the  war  and  in  the 
Baltic  States — is  not  particularly  sympathetic  to  the  Swedish  mind.  The  total 
value  of  Sweden's  annual  output  of  agricultural  machinery  is  unknown,  because 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  production  is  consumed  at  home  and  only  certiin 
articles  sent  abroad.  The  exports  during  1920  were  valued  at  37,979,308  kroner, 
and  in  1921  at  24,676,031  kroner.  Denmark,  Norway,  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
Republics  are  the  chief  markets  for  Swedish  farm  implements  and  cream 
separators,  at  least  for  the  time  being;  but  when  Russia  opens  up  this  market 
will  again  become  Sweden's  foremost  customer. 
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lMU)i»OSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  witJiout  notice.    The  sailivg  dates  are  approximate. 

From   St.  John 

To  London. —  Hrtcon.  C;in;uli;\u  Pacific  Sio;un:hip>^,  Ltd.,  March  22;  Lord  Dufferin, 
I.e.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  2.");  Canadian  ComniandL.r,  Canadian  Covernment  Merchant 
Marine.  Munh  28. 

To  London  (via  Halifax). — Comino,  Furncss  Line,  March  20;  Lexington,  Furness  Line, 
April  21. 

To  Mani'iikstku  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  March  17; 
Mancliester  Briirailc,  Manchester  Line,  March  31;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line, 
April  14;   Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  April  2G. 

To  LivEKPOOL. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  21; 
Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  March  23;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd.,  March  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Marbnrn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Metagama, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  29;  Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ai>ril  7;   Marbiu'n,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Comino,  Furness  Line,  March  20;  Lexington,  Furness  Line, 
Ajiril  12;   Ariano,  Furness  Line,  April  24. 

To  SoiTHAMPTON. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Belfast,  Loxdondeury  and  Couk.— Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  18. 

To  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,- Head  Line,  March  25. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Minnedosa,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  March  22;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd..  March  25;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21. 
To  Havana, — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  March  30. 

To  Bermuda,  B.\rdados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  ^Larch  20  and  April  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Essex  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  19;  Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  March  22;  Lisgar  County,  I.C, 
Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11;  Welland 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  23. 

To  Havre  and  HaxMBURg. — Essex  Count}',  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  19;  Lisgar 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11; 
Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  23. 

To  Borde.\ux  and  Dunkirk. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Tredennick,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
March  24;  Atholl,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  South  Africa. — Jekri,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  March  31. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
April  8. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day everj'  week. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19; 
Megantic.  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  March  23;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
April  2;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  8;  Laconia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  April  9. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Albania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  24;  Ausonia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  5. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  March  16  and  30,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Barb.a[jos,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  (British  Gul\na). — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  Austr.^lia  and  New  Zealand.— Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 
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To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  22. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  I.,  Farqiihar  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  20-29 ;  Belvernon,  Tri- 
National  SS.  Corporation,  March  20-April  3;  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  29. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  22;  Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
April  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  18;  Kaga 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22;  Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  2; 
Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  7; 
Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  March  20. 

To  Daiken  (Manchuria). — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  March  20;  Hawaii 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  March  30;  Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  April  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert 
Dollar  Co.,  April  5;  Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  April  22. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  30. 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Santander  (Spain)  and  London. — Nevada,  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique,  March  20;  Bordeaux,  March  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  13, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Jefferson,  Admiral 

Oriental  Line,  March  27;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Kaga  Maru,  Nippon 

Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22;  lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  14. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  KOREA 

Epoch-marking  developments  are  taking  place  in  Chosen  or  Korea,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  being  the  utilization  of  motor  vehicles  for  trans- 
port, says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  All  the  roads  in  the  country  are  now 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  as  a  result  uniformity  in  con- 
struction is  being  obtained — a  fact  of  no  mean  significance  where  motor  traffic 
is  concerned.  A  20-years'  programme  is  being  carried  out,  entailing  the  con- 
struction of  nearly  8,000  miles  of  highway.  There  were  barely  500  miles  of 
road  in  the  whole  of  the  country  in  1912.  Already  over  4,000  miles  have  been 
completed,  and  upon  these  roads  800  motor  vehicles  are  already  running.  That 
most  of  them  are  of  American  origin — 90  per  cent,  it  is  estimated — goes  without 
saying,  low  price  being  a  desideratum  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  this  market. 
But  Chosen  will  not  always  be  a  buyer  merely  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  vehicles. 
The  economic  developments  that  are  taking  place  mean  an  era  of  much  greater 
prosperity  than  the  present,  and  with  prosperity  will  come  a  demand  for  more 
luxurious  cars,  a  class  of  trade  for  which  Great  Britain  can  compete  with  any 
country  in  the  world.   The  market  should  be  carefully  watched. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (u).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  lu.spcctiou  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Itisijection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zino 
Boiinties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  'c  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  th«  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).  (Price  outside  Canada, 
3  5  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report    of   Special   Trade   Commission   to   Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).      VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

NoTB. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
exDort  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Cann.lian  Tr.uie  Co;nm issioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept,  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  RtH'oiuiuista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  n.  Ross.  Addross  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Offioo — Stork  Exchange  Buildinu, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Blenkney.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Addresn,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

K.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Bar})ado3;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szcchuen  and  Nan- 
king Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Tcniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Horcule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capuciiies, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Waterrnill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
eea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Main 
street.  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COM 
Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum^. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS 

British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain. 
Trinidad. 
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TRADE  AND  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  February  28,  1923. — The  situation  in  Germany  at  the  end  of 
February  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  a  month  ago.  On  January  31  the 
exchange  value  of  the  mark  reached  its  record  low  level,  the  dollar  rising  to 
over  48,000  marks.  During  the  first  part  of  February  there  was  a  reaction  and 
the  mark  steadily  rose  in  value.  This  movement  was  supported  by  the  Reichs- 
bank  who  are  reported  to  have  thrown  reserves  of  foreign  currency  on  to  the 
market.  On  February  17  the  dollar  was  quoted  as  low  as  18,500  marks.  During 
the  past  week  the  rate  has  been  fairly  steady  at  around  22,600  marks  to  the 
dollar. 

effect  of  the  rising  mark 

The  recovery  by  the  mark  of  over  50  per  cent  of  its  depreciation  has  reacted 
considerably  on  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  mark  was  at 
its  low  level,  prices  in  Germany  were  far  below  those  ruling  on  the  world 
market.  Prices,  however,  soon  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  level  of  deprecia- 
tion, but  have  not  yet  reacted  to  the  same  extent  to  the  recent  improvement 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark.  Consequently  prices  in  Germany  for  many 
lines  are  now  above  world  prices.  Import  trade,  which  a  month  ago  was  at 
a  standstill,  is  therefore  now  fairly  active  so  far  as  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  importation  are  concerned.  Exports  on  the  other  hand  are  greatly  restricted, 
and  German  firms  are  no  longer  able  to  undersell  foreign  competitors  so  readily 
as  hitherto.  Those  exporters,  who  have  sold  for  foreign  currency,  are  faced 
in  most  cases  with  losses  due  to  the  rise  in  the  mark. 

Even  more  serious  has  been  the  financial  loss  engendered  by  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  stocks  and  foreign  currencies,  in  which  Germans  of  all  classes 
have  become  accustomed  to  speculate  during  the  last  few  years.  The  heavy 
losses  entailed  have  affected  industry  to  a  considerable  extent  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  bad  debts.  For  the  moment  there  has  been  a  cessation  of  buying 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  While  the  full  effects  of  this  falling  off  in  buying 
will  take  some  time  to  reach  manufacturers,  it  is  already  reported  that  in  certain 
industries  factories  have  reduced  working  hours.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
unless  further  heavy  depreciation  of  the  mark  sets  in  the  boom  period  for  German 
industry  has  come  to  an  end.  For  this  reason  the  improvement  in  the  value 
of  the  mark  has  not  brought  about  the  revival  of  import  trade  which  might 
have  been  expected. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

All  German  manufacturers  are  still  suffering  from  the  great  lack  of  working 
capital.  On  this  account,  and  owing  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty,  imports 
of  raw  materials  are  limited  to  minimum  requirements.  In  the  case  of  grain, 
lard  and  other  foodstuffs,  however,  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  mark 
has  resulted  in  increased  import  business.  Advantage  is  also  being  taken  of 
the  present  situation  to  make  further  purchases  of  coal  from  England,  while 
Germany  has  once  more  resumed  the  buying  of  copper  and  other  minerals. 
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With  tlieso  oxl•(>I>ti()^^^  iviulo,  botli  import  and  export,  must  be  considered  quiet 
anil  httli^  miproxcnuMit  is  expected  until  the  outlook  for  the  future  becomes 
('lt\-irt'r. 

HIGH  PRICES 

In  u;(iuM-al  the  (un'inan  price  level  now  approximates  the  world  standard 
and  in  many  cases  exceeds  it.  As  an  instance  meat,  which  a  month  ago  was 
about  50  per  cent  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  North  America,  is  now  about 
25  per  cent  dearer.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  violent  movements  in  the  exchange 
rate.  Butter,  coos,  sugar  and  other  necessities  of  life  are  now  more  expensive 
in  Germany  than  in  other  countries.  There  has  been  some  scaling  down  in 
prices  tluring  the  past  week,  but  in  only  a  few  lines  is  this  extended  to  the 
consumer,  retail  prices  being  frequently  maintained  at  the  high  level. 

The  wholesale  index  number  on  February  17  was  5,338  times  that  of  before 
the  war,  while  on  the  same  day  the  dollar  was  quoted  at  4,625  times  that  of 
par  value.  This  is  the  first  time  for  some  years  that  the  internal  value  of  the 
mark  has  borne  so  high  a  ratio  in  comparison  with  the  external  value.  Even 
labour  can  no  longer  be  considered  very  cheap  as  measured  in  foreign  currency. 
The  wages  of  dock  labourers,  which  are  usually  the  basis  for  wages  in  general 
in  Hamburg,  are  at  present  15,000  marks  a  day.  Shipping  companies  find  that 
the  charges  for  repairs  are  approximating  the  rates  in  other  countries,  and  that 
it  hardly  pays  to  send  vessels  to  Germany  solely  for  the  sake  of  having  repairs 
effected  cheaply.  Similarly  cold  storage  and  warehouse  charges  have  now  to 
be  taken  into  account  and  approximate  more  nearly  to  those  in  other  European 
ports. 

EFFORTS  AT  STABILIZATION 

This  approximation  of  German  to  world  prices  must  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  policy  of  the  Reichsbank  in  supporting  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark 
and  to  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  about  some  degree  of  stabilization. 
The  important  question  is  how  long  the  improved  value  of  the  mark  can  be 
maintained.  For  this  purpose  the  Government  are  now  arranging  for  the  flota- 
tion of  an  internal  gold  loan  of  $50,000,000,  to  be  subscribed  to  by  the  leading 
German  bankers.  The  details  regarding  this  loan  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted and  await  parliamentary  sanction.  It  is  stated  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  are  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  be  drawn  upon  as  occasion  requires  for 
supporting  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark. 

So  far  the  attempt  to  bring  about  stabilization  must  be  credited  with  a 
certain  amount  of  success.  Although  export  trade  has  suffered  thereby,  this 
must  be  considered  inevitable.  Once  the  process  is  completed,  German  prices 
will  become  readjusted  to  the  world  level  and  trade  can  be  conducted  upon  a 
secure  basis.  Speculation  has  been  effectively  curbed  for  the  time  being,  and 
after  recent  experiences  the  public  are  not  apt  to  become  readily  affected  again 
with  the  speculation  fever.  It  is,  however,  considered  doubtful  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  prevent  a  further  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark. 
While  Germany  is  temporarily  freed  from  reparation  money  payments,  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  isolation  of  this  vital  industrial  district  from 
the  rest  of  Germany  has  seriously  impaired  the  country's  capacity  for  export. 
Nor  has  there  yet  been  any  visible  check  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  The 
return  of  the  Reichsbank  for  February  15  showed  that  the  total  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  was  2,703,794,687,000  marks.  This  represents  an  increase 
during  the  week  of  450,831,325,000  marks,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  daily  issue 
of  about  65,000,000,000  marks.  Notes  of  the  denomination  of  50,000  marks  are 
now  being  printed.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  the  above  total  note  circula- 
tion has  a  sterling  value  of  about  £27,000,000,  while  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
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Reichsbank  amount  to  £50,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  February  the  note 
circulation  at  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  was  the  equivalent  of  about 
£8,500,000. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  RUHR  OCCUPATION 

Little  reference  has  so  far  been  made  to  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr.  The  direct  effects  on  trade  of  the  fluctuating  exchange  have  been  more 
noticeable  during  February  than  the  direct  consequences  of  the  French  action 
in  the  Ruhr  area.  None  the  less  the  cutting  off  of  this  area  from  the  rest  of 
Germany  will  henceforth  be  felt  in  increasing  severity.  In  a  former  report 
reference  was  made  to  the  coal  situation  and  to  the  large  imports  of  English 
coal  which  the  Ruhr  occupation  has  made  necessary.  Increasing  quantities  of 
pig  iron,  bar  iron,  sheets,  wire,  etc.,  are  being  imported  from  Austria  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  to  make  up  for  the  deprivation  of  Rhenish-Westfalian  suppUes. 
It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  any  shortage  of  semi-manufactured 
materials  will  be  experienced,  as  the  manufacturers  in  unoccupied  Germany 
prepared  beforehand  for  the  events  now  taking  place  in  the  Ruhr  and  accumu- 
lated supplies.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  continuance  of  French  occupa- 
tion will  lead  to  considerably  greater  quantities  of  iron  and  other  semi-manu- 
factured materials  being  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Germany  would  in  such 
a  case  assume  the  role  of  a  producer  chiefly  of  finished  articles,  the  materials 
for  which  would  be  supplied  from  abroad.  What  effect  this  would  have  on 
German  export  trade  as  a  whole  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
German  goods  would  have  to  compete  on  the  world's  markets  on  more  even 
terms  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  three  years,  when  the  depreciated 
currency  enabled  German  exporters  easily  to  undersell  competitors. 

The  situation  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Ruhr  area  itself  is  very 
uncertain  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  industrialists  to  pay  export  duties  on  ship- 
ments to  unoccupied  Germany.  The  blast  furnace  works  have  cancelled  con- 
tracts for  Lorraine  iron  ore  and  have  extended  their  contracts  for  Swedish  ore 
up  to  1932  at  a  price  of  13  Swedish  crowns  a  ton  c.i.f.  Swedish  port.  Large 
quantities  of  Newfoundland  iron  ore  have  also  been  contracted  for. 

SOCIAL  SITUATION 

The  social  situation  in  unoccupied  Germany  remains  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  Government  by  completing  half  its  programme  for  the  purchase  of  2,500,000 
tons  of  foreign  grain  has  assured  supplies  up  to  the  next  harvest.  The  remainder 
of  the  programme  calls  for  the  buying  of  grain  to  be  used  as  a  reserve  until  the 
yield  of  the  next  harvest  can  be  consumed.  Reports  of  social  unrest  in  Ger- 
many have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  communist 
element  comprises  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population.  So  long  as 
food  supplies  are  assured  and  political  passions  are  not  aroused,  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  the  outbreak  of  serious  disorders.  In  the  meantime  the  opposition 
to  French  action  in  the  Ruhr  has  brought  about  a  greater  degree  of  unity  in 
Germany  than  has  existed  since  the  Revolution. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  980, 
November  11,  1922,  pages  780-1,  on  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner, 
writing  from  Cape  Town  on  February  12,  says:  Information  has  been  received 
from  the  Customs  authorities  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  use  of  the  term 
'  cwt.'  should  be  discontinued  in  connection  with  goods  imported  in  the  new 
100  pounds  hundredweight,  and  that  the  word  '  cental,'  or  abbreviation  '  cl.,' 
be  used  in  place  thereof." 
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PI  hi:  food  regulations  in  Uruguay 

An  Uriii2;uayan  tlecroo,  dated  2nd  October  last,  approved  detailed  regula- 
tions regardinj;  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  Uruguay  and  importation  into  the 
Republic  of  foodstuQs  and  beverages,  viz.,  alcohol,  alcoholic  and  other  beverages; 
ice;  shcrberts;  milk  and  milk  products;  edible  oils  and  fats;  manufactured 
meat  protlucts  and  preserved  foods;  sugar,  molasses,  and  glucose;  honey,  jams, 
marmalades,  jellies,  and  confectionery;  dried  fruits;  cocoa  and  chocolate; 
pastry-cook's  wares  and  biscuits;  flour,  starches,  feculse,  and  semolina;  bread; 
edible  pastes;  tea,  coffee,  and  coffee  substitutes;  spices;  mate;  and  cooking 
salt. 

The  regulations  contain  definitions  of  each  commodity,  prescribe  the 
standard  of  purity  with  which  each  must  comply,  and  deal  also  with  the  require- 
ments (from  a  public  health  point  of  view)  with  which  packing  of  foodstuff's 
and  beverages  (e.g.,  tins,  cans),  and  other  articles  used  in  connection  with  food- 
stufYs  (e.g.,  copper  and  brass  utensils  used  in  preparing  certain  foodstuffs)  must 
comply. 

Imported  foodstuffs  and  beverages  are  to  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Customs  analysis  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  regula- 
tions so  far  as  imported  goods  are  concerned. 

CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCE  BETWEEN 
CANADA  AND  FRANCE,  1922.^ 


PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  RATES 

IN  FRANCE. 

(1)  Canadian  products  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  when  imported  into 
France. 

(2)  Canadian  products  enumerated  in  Schedule  B  when  imported  into 
France,  which  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  percentages  of  reduction,  such 
percentages  to  bear  on  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  General  Tariff 
and  those  of  the  Minimum  Tariff. 

If  France  shall  at  any  time  grant  to  the  United  States  of  America  per- 
centages more  favourable  or  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  the  same  or 
similar  products  originating  in  or  coming  from  Canada  shall  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  such  concessions. 

(3)  All  products  originating  in  and  coming  from  Canada  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  Schedules  A  and  B  to  this  Convention  shall  be  subject  in  France 
to  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  of  1910  as  long  as  by  virtue  of  the  French  decree 
of  March  28th,  1921,  such  tariff  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  to  the  products 
of  the  United  States  of  America  other  than  those  specified  in  Schedule  A  and 
Schedule  B  to  the  French  law  of  March  29th,  1910 

•Compiled  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  Commissioner  of  Tariff,  Department  of  Finance.  Tabled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  19. 

The  1922  Convention  of  Commerce  between  Canada  and  France  was  published  in  full  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  993  (February  10,  1923). 
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CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND 

FRANCE,  1922. 


Particulars  Relating  to  Customs  Tariff  Rates  in  France 


Canadian  products  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  when  imported  into  France. 


French 
General 

Tariff 

Mini- 
mum 

Present 
rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 
under  the 
new  agree- 
ment 

Rates  on 
United 
States 

products 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

225 

150 

150 

150 

225 

150 

100 

100 

100 

150 

75 

50 

50 

50 

75 

60 

40 

40 

40 

60 

50 

35 

35 

35 

50 

270 

180 

270 

180 

270 

23 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

30 

30 

30 

3 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2-50 

Free 

200-00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

40 

30 

30 

30 

30 

10 

6 

6 

6 

10 

35 

15 

15 

15 

35 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

40 

20 

20 

20 

40 

60 

48 

48 

48 

60 

48 

15 

15 

15 

48 

20 

15 

15 

15 

20 

50 

25 

25 

25 

50 

40 

25 

25 

25 

40 

40 

15 

15 

15 

40 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

19 

15 

15 

15 

19 

80 

50 

50 

50 

80 

750 

375 

750 

375 

750 

600 

150 

600 

150 

225 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

40 

10 

10 

10 

10 

48 

12 

48 

12 

12 

Products 


Horses  head 

n 

Ham,  boned  and  rolled;  cooked  hams, 

meat,  salted,  per  100  kilogs  

Per  100  kilogs  

Poultry,  truffled,  per  100  kilogs  

Meat,  preserved  in  tins  per  100  kilogs. . . 
Extract  of  meat,  in  cakes,  or  otherwise, 

per  100  kilogs  

Guts,  per  100  kilogs.,  dried,  etc  

Per  100  kilogs.,  fresh  

Bed  feathers,  per  100  kilogs  

Lard,  per  100  kilogs  

Eggs  of  poultry  or  game,  per  100  kilogs.. 

Cheese,  Canadian,  per  100  kilogs  

Bone  black  (animal  black), per  100  kilogs 

Fresh  fish  (sea  water),  per  100  kilogs  

Fish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked,  per  100 

kilogs  

Stock  fish,  per  100  kilogs  

Herrings,  per  100  kilogs  

Other,  per  100  kilogs  

Lobsters,  fresh,  preserved  or  prepared, 
per  100  kilogs. — 

Prepared  

Fresh  

Fish  oils,  per  100  kilogs  

Spermaceti,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Crude  

Pressed  

Refined  

Roe  of  cod  and  mackerel,  per  100  kilogs. 
Casein,  hardened,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs.. . 

In  tubes,  etc  

Wheat,  spelt  and  meslin  (grain  flour), 
per  100  kilogs. — 

Wheat  

40  %  flour  and  above  

Oats,  per  100  kilogs  

Meal,  per  100  kilogs  

Barley,  per  100  kilogs  '  

Meal,  per  100  kilogs  

Rye,  per  100  kilogs  

Meal,  per  100  kilogs  

Maize,  per  100  kilogs  

Meal,  per  100  kilogs  

Buckwheat,  per  100  kilogs  

Meal,  per  100  kilogs  

Table  fruits,  fresh,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Apples  

Peaches  

Table  fruits,  dried  or  drained,  per  100 
kilogs. — 

Apples,  etc  

Apricots  
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IVoducts 


Table  fruits,  caiuUi'd  or  preserved,  per 
100  kilogs.— 

In  spirits  

Not  spec-ified  

^uKar,  per  100  kilogs  

Syrups,  bonbons,  candied  fruits,  per  100 

kilogs  

Preserves,  per  100  kilogs  

C'ofTee,  roasted  or  ground,  per  100  kilogs. 
Oil,  linseed,  cotton  seed,  sesame  and 
maize,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Linseed  

Cotton  seed  

Cotton  seed  and  sesame  

Maize  for  soap  

Maize,  other  

Tar,  per  100  kilogs  

Balsams,  per  100  kilogs  

Woods,  common:  Logs,  rough,  not  squar- 
ed, with  or  w  ithout  the  bark,  of  any 
length,  and  of  a  circumference  at  the 
thickest  end  of  more  than  60  centi- 
metres per  100  kilogs  

Wood,  squared  or  sawn,  80  millimetres 
in  thickness  and  above,  per  100  kilogs 

Stave  wood,  per  100  kilogs  

Splints,  per  100  kilogs  

Hopwood  and  prepared  poles,  per  100 

kilogs  

Perches,  poles,  and  staffs,  rough,  etc 

per  100  kilogs  

Logs  of  1  m.  10  c.  in  length  or  less,  per 

100  kilogs  

Resinous  woods  in  logs,  etc.,  per  100 

kilogs  

Charcoal  and  charred  boon,  per  100 

kilogs  

.\11  other  common  woods  

Cabbage  for  sauerkraut,  per  100  kilogs. 
Fodder,  turf  for  litter  and  dried  beetroot 

pulp,  per  100  kilogs  

Cellulose  pulp,  per  100  kilogs — 

Dry  

Moist  

Treated  chemically  

Corundum  in  grits,  emery,  in  powder, 

per  100  kilogs  

Emery  on  paper,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Coal,  per  1,000  kilogs  

Coal  tar  

Mineral  wax  or  ozokerite,  per  100  kilogs — 

Raw  

Refined.  

Petroleum,  schist  and  other  mineral 

illuminating  oils,  per  hectolitre  

Refined  per  100  kilogs  

Heavy  oils  and  residue  of  petroleum  and 

other  mineral  oils,  per  100  kilogs. . 
Aluminium,  per  100  kilogs — 

Ingots,  etc  

Forged,  etc  

Hammered  in  leaves  

Wire  

Copper,  per  100  kilogs — 

Rolled,  etc  

Rolled  

Rolled,  in  plates  

Rolled,  in  plates  

Wire  


French  Tariff 


General 


Francs 


320 
32 
90 

210 
70 
400 


72 
72 
72 
72 
180 
12 
40 


2-60 

5 
3 


14 

1-20 


•03 


Mini- 


Fri 


Free 


1-  50 
•75 

2-  50 

44-8 
324 
12 
Free 

40 
160 

18 
25 

36 

800 
900 
6,400 
1,000 

86-4 
96 
110-4 
138 
120 
150 


Present 
rates  on 
Canadian 
products 


80 

8 

90 

210 
70 
400 


•65 

1-  25 
•75 

1^50 

3-50 
•30 
•80 
•02 
1 

Free 
2 

•50 
1 

•50 

2-  00 

11-2 

81 
12 

Free 

10 
40 

9 
10 

27 

200 
225 
1,600 
250 

21-6 

24 
27-6 
34>5 

30 
37-50 


Francs 

80 
8 

90 

210 
70 
400 


18 
18 
18 
18 
180 
3 
40 


•65 

1^25 
•75 
1^50 

3^50 

•30 

•80 

•02 


Rates  on 
Canadian 

products 
under  the 
new  agree- 
ment 


1 

Free 


•50 

1^00 
•50 
2-00 

44^8 
81 
12 
Free 

40 
160 


10 
27 

800 

900 
6,400 
1,000 

21-6 

24 
27-6 
34-5 

30 
37-50 


Francs 


80 
8 
90 


210 
70 
400 


•65 

1^25 
•75 
1-50 

3^50 

•30 

•80 

•02 


Rates  on 
United 
States 

products 


1 

Free 

•40 
•50 
1 

•50 
2-00 

11-2 

81 
12 
Free 

10 
40 

9 

10 

27 

200 
225 
1,600 
250 

21-6 

24 
27-6 
34-5 

30 

37-50 
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Number 
of  the 

French 
Tariff 

Products 

French 
General 

Tariff 

JMini- 

mum. 

Present 
rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 
under  the 
new  agree- 
ment 

Rates  on 
United 
States 

products 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

221 

Copper,  per  100  'kilogs— Concluded. 

Drawn,  rolled  or  spun  

400 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Bronze  powder  

800 

200 

200 

200 

200 

222 

Lead,  per  100  kilogs — 

10 

2-50 

2-50 

2-50 

3-00 

Other,  not  argentiferous  

14 

3-50 

14-00 

3-50 

4-00 

67-6 

16-9 

16-9 

16-9 

18-2 

224 

48 

12 

48 

12 

12 

225 

Nickel,  per  100  kilogs — 

Hammered,  etc  

40 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Wire  

60 

15 

15 

15 

15 

227 

24 

6 

6 

6 

6 

021 

Other  ammonia  salts,  per  100  kilogs  

96 

24 

96 

24 

24 

022 

Other  ammonia  salts,  per  100  kilogs  

96 

24 

96 

24 

24 

0148 

Oxides  of  nickel  

20% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

0149 

Sulphates  of  nickel  (single  and  double) . . 

20% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

0175 

48 

12 

48 

Free 

Free 

0187 

40% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

0194 

Methylic  alcohol,  crude  (methylene). 

per  100  kilogs  

184 

46 

184 

46 

46 

0195 

Methylic  alcohol,  rectified,  per  100  kilogs 

370 

92-50 

370 

92-50 

92-50 

0199 

Hexamethylenetetramine  and  its  deriv- 

40 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0201 

Acetate  of  methyl  per  100  kilogs  

120 

30 

30 

30 

30 

0202 

Solvents  with  an  acetone  and  methyl 

80 

20 

20 

20 

20 

0204 

Acetic  anhydride,  per  100  kilogs  

350 

87-50 

87-50 

87-50 

87-50 

0373 

Wood  creosote  

40% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

0381 

Chemical  products  not  specially  men- 

tioned  

60% 

15% 

15% 

15% 

15% 

298 

Varnish  and  assimilated  paints,  per  100 

kilogs — 

Varnish  

720 

180 

612 

180 

180 

Other  

720 

180 

720 

180 

180 

307 

Talc  pulverized,  per  100  kilogs  

8 

2 

8 

1-75 

1-75 

312 

Soaps,  other  than  perfumed ,  per  1 00  kilogs. 

72 

18 

18 

18 

18 

315 

Distilled  waters,  per  100  kilogs  

40 

10 

10 

10 

12 

316 

Not  specified  

60% 

15% 

15% 

15% 

20% 

318 

Starch,  per  100  kilogs  

388-8 

97-2 

97-2 

97-2 

118-8 

324 

Glue   manufactured   from   tendons  of 

whales,  etc  

20% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

325 

Glue  made  from  bones,  sinews,  skin,  etc. 

20% 

5% 

121% 

5% 

5% 

347 

Porcelain,  per  100  kilogs — 

Whole  

76 

19 

76 

19 

23-75 

256 

64 

256 

64 

80 

192 

48 

192 

48 

57 

320 

80 

320 

80 

96 

359 

Bottles,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs— 

56 

14 

56 

14 

21 

60 

20 

60 

20 

30 

361 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  per  100 

kilogs — 

With  mountings  

7,420 

1,855 

1,855 

1,855 

2,782-50 

5,800 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

2,175 

Without  mountings  

7,560 

1,890 

1,890 

1,890 

2,835 

Ex  363 

Yarns  of  linen,  not  glazed,  single,  un- 

bleached, in  skeins  up  to  5,000  metres, 

etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

320 

80 

80 

80 

120 

Ex  363 

Yarns  of  linen,  not  glazed,  single,  un- 

bleached, in  skeins  up  to  5,000  metres, 

Ex  363 

360 

90 

90 

90 

135 

Yarns  of  linen,  not  glazed,  twisted,  un- 

bis. 

bleached,  in  skeins  up  to  5,000  metres. 

Ex  363 

416 

104 

104 

104 

160 

Yarns  of  linen,  not  glazed,  twisted,  un- 

bis. 

bleached,  in  skeins  up  to  5,000  metres. 

etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

468 

117 

117 

117 

175 

366 

Yarns  of  phormium  tenax,  etc.,  per  100 

bis. 

kilogs  

132 

33 

33 

33 

33 

66561-2 
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Rates  on 

French  Tariff 

Present 

Canadian 

Rates 

Number 

rates 

products 

on 

of  th«^ 

Prod  lifts 

on 

under 

United 

Frent'h 

General 

JVl  ini- 

Canadian 

the  new 

States 

TaritY 

mum 

products 

agree- 

products 

-  - 

ment 

1^  rancs 

1^  rancs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

36G 

Yarns  of  phorium  tenax,  etc.,  per  100 

bis. 

1/10 

49.  Q 

42-9 

42-9 

42-9 

421 

Ribbons,  inked,  etc.,  for  typewriting  and 

calculating   machines,   etc.,   per  100 

kilogs  

9  600 

2,400 

9,600 

2,400 

2,400 

461 

Paper  and  card,  per  100  kilogs — 

1  90 

^0 

30 

15 

15 

Machine  made  

isn 

loU 

4^^ 

45 

23 

23 

fiO 
ou 

60 

60 

90 

300 

75 

75 

75 

111 

180 

45 

45 

45 

69 

240 

60 

60 

30 

30 

ouu 

90 

90 

45 

45 

ISO 
lou 

180 

90 

90 

lOO 

135 

135 

180 

461  ter 

Duplicating  paper,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. . . 

790 

180 

loU 

720 

180 

180 

461 

Albumenized  photographic  paper,  sen- 

quater 

1  fiflO 
1  ,  ouu 

400 

1,600 

400 

400 

3  040 

760 

3,040 

760 

760 

800 

200 

800 

200 

200 

Sensitized  

oOU 

QO 
yu 

360 

90 

90 

462 

Cardboard:  in  sheet  or  plates,  etc.,  per 

100  kilogs— 

Fancy  

192 

48 

48 

48 

72 

477 

Artificial  leather,  common,  etc.,  per  100 

120 

30 

30 

30 

45 

O  It: 

oO 

344 

86 

129 

Worked  

1 07  f^O 

430 

107-50 

172 

Ex  493 

Peltries,  prepared,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. . . 

1 00 

100 

100 

125 

504 

Movements  of  table  or  wall  clocks,  etc.. 

per  100  kilogs  

OZO 

2,500  ' 

625 

1,000 

505 

Electrometers,  etc.,  small,  each,  per  100 

10 

40 

1  0 
lU 

40 

10 

Parts  of  

au/o 

60  /o 

90% 

35% 

35% 

DUU 

1  f;o 

iSU 

600 

150 

150 

506 

Tower  clocks,  per  100  kilogs  

oU 

320 

80 

104 

510 

Steam  engines,  stationary  and  marine, 

etc.,  per  100  kilogs — 

37-20 

1  ztQ  CO 

Q7.90 

37-20 

37-20 

1 7Q . fiO 

4^?  .40 
'xO  ID 

43-40 

43-40 

43-40 

198  "10 

49-60 

49-60 

49-60 

49-60 

99'^  .  90 
ZZt5  Zu 

fip;  .80 

55-80 

55-80 

55-80 

(( 

^99 .40 

OU  OO 

80-60 

80-60 

80-60 

(( 

4:4:0 

1 1 1  .  fiO 
111 • DU 

111-60 

111-60 

111-60 

<< 

496 

1 94 

124 

124 

124 

99"? .  90 

t)<J  OO 

55-80 

55-80 

55 -SC 

<< 

260-40 

65-10 

65-10 

65-10 

65-10 

297-60 

74-40 

74-40 

74-40 

74-40 

(( 

334-80 

83-70 

83-70 

83-70 

83-70 

" 

483  -  60 

120-90 

120-90 

120-90 

120-90 

fifiQ .  fiO 

OOJ  Ov 

167-40 

167-40 

167-40 

167-40 

loO 

186 

186 

186 

512 

Traction  engines  and  rollers,  per  100 

51 

51 

204 

51 

51 

Locomotives,  narrow  gauge  

230-4 

57-6 

57-6 

57-6 

57-6 

192 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Other  

294-40 

73-60 

73-60 

73-60 

73-60 

513 

Tenders  for  steam  locomotives,  per  100 

33-60 

134-40 

33-60 

33-60 

33-60 

521 

Printing  presses  and  machines,  etc.,  per 

108 

27 

27 

100  kilogs  

108 

27 

522 

Agricultural   machines    (not  including 

24 

24 

24 

24 

96 

Other  

228 

57 

57 

57 

57 

60% 

15% 

15% 

15% 

15% 

525 

132 

33 

82-50 

33 

33 
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Products 


*Typewriters,  etc.,  50  kilogs  or  more. . . 

Less  than  50  kilogs  

Machines  for  rinsing,  corking,  etc  

Open  boilers,  etc  

Component  parts  of  machines,  of  steer- 
ing, etc.,  of  wrought  or  stamped  iron 
or  steel,  of  malleable  cast  iron,  etc. 
More  than  1,000  kilogs — 

Rough  

Worked  

More  than  300  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  

More  than  100  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  

More  than  15  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  

More  than  1  kilog. — 

Rough  

Worked  

1  kilog  or  less — 

Rough  

Worked  

Component  parts  of  copper,  pure  or  al- 
loyed, moulded,  wrought,  etc.,  10 
kilogs — 

Rough  

Worked  

Less  than  10  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  

1  kilog.  and  less — 

Rough  

Worked  

fNoTE. — Part  of  this  item  was  minimum 
tariff. 

Component  parts  of  machines  and  shatf- 
ing,  not  specified,  of  two  or  more 
metals,  etc. — 

300  kilogs.  and  more  

More  than  50  kilogs  

More  than  10  kilogs  

More  than  1  kilog  

1  kilog.  and  less  

Dynamo  armatures  and  component 
parts,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

1,000  kilogs.  and  over  

50  kilogs  and  over  

Less  than  50  kilogs  

Tools,  with  or  without  handles,  etc.,  per 
100  kilogs.— 

Spades,  shovels  and  mattocks  

Scythes  and  sickles  

Saws,  circular  

Saws,  hand  

Files  and  rasps  

Files  and  rasps  

Vices,  etc. — 

15  kilogs.  and  more  

3  kilogs  and  more  

More  than  1  kilog  

1  kilog.  or  less  

Twist  drills,  etc  

Shear  blade  s  

Other  tools  

*Tvpf''<'Titers  without  nickel  parts  are  entitled 
56561-2i 


XVdv^O  KJll 

French  Tariff 

Jr  resent 

Canadian 

xvates 

rates 

products 

on 

on 

under 

United 

Mini- 

Canadian 

the  new 

States 

General 

mum 

products 

agree- 

products 

ment 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Per  100 

Per  100 

x>ar-  inn 

Por  1  on 

X  t!r  lUU 

"Pot-  inn 

kilogs. 

kilogs. 

kilogs. 

kilogs. 

kilogs. 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

500 

500 

3  000 

750 

*?  nnn 

7'in 

7'in 

'256 

64 

64 

64 

64 

104-40 

26-10 

80-91 

26-10 

26-10 

115.20 

28-80 

28-80 

28-80 

28-80 

187-20 

46-80 

46-80 

46-80 

46-80 

144 

36 

36 

36 

36 

216 

54 

54 

54 

54 

172-80 

43-20 

43-20 

43-20 

43-20 

244-80 

61  -20 

61-20 

61-20 

61-20 

201-60 

50-40 

50-40 

50-40 

50-40 

360 

90 

on 

Qn 

an 
yu 

230-40 

57-60 

57-60 

57-60 

57-60 

OOO -OV 

97-20 

07.90 

Q7.9n 

288 

72 

72 

72 

72 

576 

144 

14.4. 

1  4.4. 

144. 

216 

54 

216 

54 

54 

360 

90 

360 

90 

90 

230  -  40 

57  -  60 

230  - 40 

57-60 

'^7.fiO 

504 

126 

504 

1  9fi 

1 9fi 

288 

72 

288 

72 

72 

576 

144 

576 

144 

144 

210 

52-50 

1^1  .9'^ 

£dO  '  OK) 

980 

70 

175 

70 

70 

420 

105 

9fi9.  fin 

inf^ 

10^^ 

490 

122-50 

i99.iin 

199.  f;o 

560 

140 

i4.n 

140 

550 

550 

550 

550 

550 

ISO 
lou 

180 

180 

180 

390 

390 

■^oo 

288 

72 

79 

79 

108 

312 

78 

78 

78 

117 

560 

140 

1  ACi 

91  9 

400 

100 

100 

100 

152 

384 

96 

96 

96 

144 

512 

128 

128 

128 

192 

240 

60 

60 

60 

100 

400 

100 

100 

100 

152 

560 

140 

140 

140 

212 

720 

180 

180 

180 

272 

80% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

30% 

480 

120 

120 

120 

180 

352 

88 

88 

88 

132 

to  minimum  tariff  under  1921  agreement. 
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V  uni  t)cr 
of  the 

Tariff 

1  *rr^i  1 1  w*f  <* 
i  1  w VI  UK.  to 

French  Tariff 

"PrPQPTif 

rates 
Canadian 

■nrofl  iipf  <j 

T??ifp<a  on 
C^.fi  nfi  H  ifi  n 
nroH  iipf  G 

under 
Lilt/  lit;  w 

rnpnf* 

TTni+pd 

nf  pq 

TTrnH  iipf  Q 
pi  UvlUVytS 

General 

Mini- 
mum 

France 

Francs 

H^ro  n  pa 

X  1  dllUo 

539 

i^Jl  per  100  kilops 

1.800 

450 

450 

450 

450 

546 

Tins,  otc,  per  100  ki]o|]^s. — 

1,400 

350 

1  400 

350 

525 

\  1 1  nt  liorc 

1.500 

375 

1500 

375 

564 

546  bis. 

T^iipWlo*?     pln<5T^'3     nnnWd     pfr*      "npr  100 

1,340 

335 

1,340 

335 

502-50 

Whitpnorl 

900 

225 

900 

225 

339 

C^o  vcrcd 

4,690 

1,172-50 

4, 690 

1^ 17^-50 

1,495-10 

556 

IMnnuftict  ures  of  cfise-hftrdened  cfist-iron 

roup;h,  per  100  kilogs. — 

^loro  t  Htin  500  kilogs 

84-80 

21-20 

84-80 

21-20 

21-20 

Kroin  100  kilofjs 

169-60 

42-40 

169-60 

42-40 

42-40 

Less  thfin  100  kilogs 

233-20 

58-30 

233-20 

58-3 

58-30 

T^rim  rn  pH  — 

X  I  Xillil  1\^V1 

More  thjin  500  kilogs 

254-40 

63-60 

254-40 

63-60 

63-60 

Froni  100  kilogs 

360-40 

90-10 

360-40 

90-10 

90-10 

466-40 

116-60 

466-40 

116-60 

116-60 

558 

Building  mftteriftls  of  iron  or  steel  for 

HnilHiTKr  TviimnQP    pfp     ■npr  100  Wilncci 

176-40 

44-10 

176-40 

44-10 

58-80 

SmOrll  Rrticles  not*  specified,  of  iron  or 

cfppl    pfp     ripr  100  WilooTQ 

304 

76 

304 

76 

114 

558  ter 

Iron— work  for  cs-rriRgeS)  etc.,  15  kilogs 

63-60 

254-40 

63-60 

63-60 

63-60 

Less  thEin  15  kilogs 

318 

79-50 

79-50 

79-50 

79-50 

559 

T.opIcq  pntirplv  of  iron    npr  100  ItiIoctq 

366 

91-50 

256-20 

91-50 

91-50 

With  iron  etc 

488 

122 

341-60 

122 

122 

Without  lever  tumblers 

610 

152-50 

427 

152-50 

152-50 

With  lever  tumblers 

732 

183 

522-40 

183 

183 

-  -Q  K," 

ooy  Dis* 

T^nnloplrQ    rvpr  100  ViIod'q  wif.n  P51qp  pn— 

f "irplv  of  iron 

368 

91-50 

256-20 

91-50 

91-50 

W^ith  lever  tumblers 

488 

122 

341-60 

122 

122 

With  other  causes 

Wifnoiif  iPTrPT*  'fnTT*o1PT'G 

610 

152-50 

427 

152-50 

152-50 

Wit H  Ipvpr  +nmV»lp'r<a 

732 

183 

522-40 

183 

183 

OXJO 

rToiiQPnoIri  TSTQT*PG  unH  all  QT'fiplpQ  of  it*oti 

Qfppl    pfp     r^pr  100  IriloofQ — 

59-50 

^Tof"  nQTirfpri  or  T\<^licrioo 

238 

59-50 

184-45 

59-50 

r^fiiTifpri    T^oliGnprl  pfp 

252 

63 

195-30 

63 

63 

Vfi  rn  icjViPr] 

280 

70 

217 

70 

70 

Enamelled  plain  etc 

392 

98 

98 

98 

98 

Coppered  etc 

420 

105 

325-50 

105 

105 

Enamelled,  decorated  without  gold. 

490 

122-50 

122-50 

122-50 

122-50 

Tti  r»lr»in  ^iViPpfc  pfp 

490 

122-50 

379-75 

122-50 

122-50 

Others 

560 

140 

434 

140 

140 

JZjllcllxlclit^Llf               Wltll  ^UlLlf    111  pictill 

140 

sheets 

560 

140 

140 

140 

630 

157-50 

488-25 

157-50 

157-50 

240 

60 

186 

60 

60 

ooy 

192 

48 

192 

48 

48 

570 

39 

51 

ViJi IfiTTf'p    pfp     r*PT  inn  VilriflfQ 

156 

39 

156 

574 

T  5^  Tn  rwTTi  PI  It  PT*Q  QTiri  ■finQTrnf  nc  tvqtpq  pfp 

X^cllil  1^X11  CXIVCX  o    CLUKL  t  XXXo  LXXl  UXXo     VVcXXCO,  Ol;^^* 

132 

per  100  kilogs 

396 

99 

396 

99 

58*1  Viiq 

T~)ptr»nj^ f riTQ  fr*r  minpsa  wifli  (^]f^n'i'v^o 
ju/x^  Vj^j iicn^yjL      lyji    xxiXiiC;o    wiuxi   cixi  cxci^vxxi^ 

570 

1,520 

380 

1,520 

380 

Ooo 

^liners  fuses,  per  100  kilogs. — 

105 

360 

90 

360 

90 

Tape   

540 

135 

540 

135 

150 

900 

225 

900 

225 

240 

Ex  592 

Furniture  other  than  bent  wood:  other 

than  chairs,  veneered  on  one  or  both 

sides,  in  all  woods,  pieces  and  separate 

parts  per  100  kilogs — 

600 

150 

150 

600 

150 

360 

90 

360 

90 

90 

144 

36 

90 

36 

36 

115-2 

28-8 

72 

1  28-8 

28-8 
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Products 


French 
General 

Tariff 

Mini- 
mum 

Present 
rates 
on 

Canadian 
products 

Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

under 
the  new 
agree- 
ment 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

600 

150 

150 

150 

360 

90 

90 

90 

144 

36 

36 

36 

115-2 

28-8 

28-8 

28-8 

13-5 

9 

9 

9 

44 

11 

11 

11 

30-8 

7-7 

7-7 

7-7 

208 

52 

52 

52 

130 

32-5 

32-5 

32-5 

312 

78 

78 

78 

300 

75 

75 

75 

7-2 

1-8 

7-2 

1-8 

144 

36 

36 

36 

216 

54 

54 

54 

72 

18 

18 

18 

54 

13-5 

13-5 

13-5 

54 

13-5 

13-5 

13-5 

86-4 

21-6 

21-6 

21  -6 

70% 

35% 

35% 

35% 

360 

90 

360 

90 

180% 

45% 

180% 

45% 

180% 

45%, 

180%, 

45% 

110-4 

27-6 

110-4 

27-6 

690 

172-5 

690 

172-5 

180%, 

45% 

180% 

45% 

340 

85 

340 

85 

180% 

45% 

180% 

45% 

81-6 

20-4 

81-6 

20-4 

240 

240 

240 

240 

88 

88 

88 

88 

81-6 

81-6 

81  •  6 

81  -6 

180% 

180% 

180% 

180% 

1,920 

480 

1, 920 

136 

34 

34 

34 

36 

Free 

Free 

Free 

160 

40 

40 

40 

270 

67-5 

67-5 

67-5 

540 

135 

135 

135 

792 

198 

198 

198 

990 

247-5 

247-5 

247-5 

Other  than  bent  wood:  other  than  chairs, 
massive,  and  pieces,  and  separate 
parts,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Massive,  consol-tables,  etc  

"  other  

"  moulded  

"  varnished  

"  others  

Furniture,  covered  (garnis)  and  uphol 
stered,  of  all  kinds,  per  100  kilogs.  Plus 
15  per  cent  over  rates  of  items  592  and 
592  bis. 

Canned  put  together  or  not  or  parts  of 
such  furniture,  per  100  kilogs.  Plus 
15  per  cent  over  rates  of  items  592  and 
592  bis. 

Wood,  planed,  grooved,  and  (or)  tongued, 

etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Of  oak  or  hard  wood  

Of  fir  or  other  soft  wood  

Doors,  windows,  Venetian  blinds,  etc., 

per  100  kilogs. — 

Of  hard  wood,  etc  

Of  soft  wood  

Painted  

Carved  

Wood,  cut  for  roller  blinds,  per  100  kilogs. 
Small  wooden  wares,  per  100  kilogs — 

Boxes,  etc  

Bobbins,  etc  

Bobbins,  etc  

Small  reels,  etc  

Other  articles,  not  varnished  

Varnished  

Upright  pianos  

Automobiles,  chassis,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

2,500  kilogs  or  more  

500  to  2,500  kilogs  

Less  than  500  kilogs  

Bodies,  etc.,  per  2,500  kilogs  or  more,  per 
100  kilogs— 

Freight  

Passenger  

Less  than  2,500  kilogs  

Carrying  frames  2,500  kilogs  or  more, 

per  100  kilogs  

Less  than  2,500  kilogs  

Rims  of  iron,  etc.,  2,500  kilogs  or  more. 

per  100  kilogs,  other  

Iron  or  steel,  amature,  etc  

Other  

Less  than  2,500  kilogs — 

In  straight  bars  

Other  

Acetylene  headlights,  etc.,  p.  100  kilogs 
Sheets  of  india-rubber,  pure,  not  vul- 
canized and  threads  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Sheets  of  india-rubber  

Threads,  etc  

Threads,  other  

Manufactures  of  amianthus  or  asbestos, 

per  100  kilogs. — 

In  sheets,  etc  

Shaped,  etc  

Threads,  etc  

Plaits,  etc  
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Rates  on 

French  Tariff 

Present 

Canadian 

Rates 

i>  uiii  I'v  r 

lates 

pi  UU.  to 

»>f  the 

1  ^rr^(  1 II / »f  c 
1  J  L>ll  UC  to 

TTnif  pH 

M"  " 
ini- 

Canadian 

ull^i?   11c  w 

Stn+p<? 

1  iiritT 

General 

mum 

products 

IXlGIlt 

I^rancs 

Francs 

G20  tiT 

Mi<'{\,  in  sliccts  or  plixtcs,  etc.,  per  100 

350 

87-5 

87-5 

87-5 

175 

OhscM  vation,  pcodetioal  and  optical  in- 

stniiuonts,  etc.,  levels,  etc.,  per  kilog. 

12 

3 

12 

3 

4-5 

Microscopes,  etc.,  per  kilog  

20 

5 

20 

5 

7-5 

Photograpli  instruments,  per  kilog...  . 

200 

50 

200 

50 

75 

Stereoscopes,  per  100  kilogs  

600 

150 

600 

150 

275 

641 

.•^mall  wares  of  other  materials;  tobacco 

pipes  and  stems  of  woods,  native  or 

exotic,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

576 

144 

576 

144 

216 

642 

Tobacco  pipes  entirely  of  wood,  per  100 

104 

26 

104 

26 

39 
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Canadian  products  enumerated  in  Schedule  B  when  imported  into  France, 
which  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  percentages  of  reduction,  such  percent- 
ages to  bear  on  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  General  Tariff  and 
those  of  the  Minimum.  If  France  shall  at  any  time  grant  to  the  United 
States  of  America  percentages  more  favourable  or  the  benefit  of  the  mini- 
mum tariff  the  same  or  similar  products  originating  in  or  coming  from 
Canada  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  said  concessions. 


XT  K 

of  the 
French 
Tariff 

Prod  ucts 

French  Tariff 

Percent- 
ages 

rates 

Canadiar 
products 

xvates  on 
Canadiar 
products 

under 
the  new 
agree™ 
ment 

.... 
ixates 

TInitpd 

\J  111  UCLl 

States 
products 

V  ini- 
mum 

I rancs 

Francs 

p.c. 

J  rancs 

Francs 

Francs 

4 

Oxen  per  100  kilogs 

30 

20 

85 

20 

21-50 

30 

5 

Cows  per  100  kilo*'"s 

30 

20 

85 

20 

21-50 

30 

g 

Bulls  per  100  kilo^s 

30 

20 

85 

20 

21-50 

30 

7 

Steers,  bullocks  and  heifers,  per  100  kilogs. 

30 

20 

85 

20 

21-50 

30 

g 

Calves  per  100  kilo^^s 

40 

25 

85 

40 

27-25 

40 

g 

T?.ams  ewes  and  wethers  per  100  kilo*'"s 

40 

25 

80 

40 

28 

40 

10 

Lambs,  weighing  10  kilogs  and  less,  per  head.. 

4 

2-25 

85 

4 

2-511 

4 

12 

Pigs  per  100  kilogs 

25 

15 

85 

25 

16-50 

25 

Ex.  14  bis 

Poultry  per  100  kilogs 

30 

20 

50 

20 

25 

30 

16 

A! eat,  fresh,  including  meat  preserved  by  freez- 

ing, per  100  kilogs, — 

Pork 

40 

25 

85 

25 

27-25 

40 

other 

50 

35 

85 

35 

37-25 

50 

17  bis 

Pork  butchers'  products  per  100  kilogs 

200 

100 

80 

100 

100 

100 

Ex.  18 

Poultry  dead  per  100  kilogs 

30 

20 

50 

20 

25 

30 

31 

Margarine,  oleomargarine,  alimentary  fats  and 

similar  substances  per  100  kilogs 

35 

25 

60 

35 

29 

35 

35  bis 

Milk  condensed  pure  per  100  kilogs 

10 

5 

50 

5 

7-50 

10 

35  ter 

(fl)  IV'Iilk,  condensed,  with  an  addition  of  sugar, 

per  100  kilo<^s  ' 

202-5 

202-5 

50 

202-5 

202^5 

202-5 

(fe)  IVlilk  food,  with  an  addition  of  sugar,  per 

100  kilogs    '                                 °    '  ? 

202-5 

202-5 

75 

202-5 

202-5 

202-5 

37 

T3utter:  fresh  or  melted,  or  salted,  per  100 

kilogs  — 

Fresh 

30 

20 

75 

30 

22-5 

30 

Salted 

30 

20 

75 

20 

22-5 

30 

38 

Honey,  per  100  kilogs. — 

80 

20 

50 

20 

20 

20 

Artificial 

396 

99 

50 

99 

99 

99 

47 

Fishr  preserved  by  pickling,  or  otherwise  pre- 

pared per  100  kilogs 

50 

25 

60 

25 

35 

50 

74 

Valt 

30% 

/o 

15% 

60 

15% 

21%  or 

30%or 

or,  per  100  kilogs. 

4  francs 

4  francs 

76 

Groats,  grits  (coarse  flour)  pearled  or  clean 

grain  per  100  kilogs 

32 

32 

60 

32 

32 

32 

80 

Pulse  beans  whole  per  100  kilogs 

3 

3 

85 

3 

3 

3 

83 

Potatoes  per  100  kilo*'"s 

3 

•40 

85 

•40 

•79 

3 

New  potatoes 

g 

3 

85 

3 

3 

3 

89 

100 

25 

80 

25 

30  ' 

30 

Other 

12 

3 

80 

3 

3 

3 

98 

Chocolate,  containing  55*^  of  cane,  per  100 

kilogs 

300 

150 

85 

300 

172-5 

300 

110  bis 

Fixed  oils,  boiled  or  oxidized,  per  100  kilogs. 

240 

60 

50 

240 

09 

69 

111  bis 

Alimentary  vegetable  fat,  per  100  kilogs 

35 

25 

60 

35 

29 

35 

Ex  128 

Wood,  squared  or  sawn,  less  than  80  milli- 

metres but  exceeding  35  millimetres  in 

thickness,  per  100  kilogs  

5 

1-25 

60 

1^25 

1-25 

1-25 

Wood,  sawn,  35  millimetres  in  thickness  or 

7 

1-75 

50 

1^75 

1^75 

1-75 

129 

Paving  blocks,  per  100  kilogs  

7 

1-75 

80 

1-75 

1^75 

1-75 

136  bis 

straw  or  wool  of  wood,  per  100  kilogs. — 

16 

4 

60 

4 

6^00 

6-00 

Dyed  

19-2 

4-80 

60 

4-80 

7^20 

7^20 

158 

Vegetables:  fresh,  salted  or  pickled,  preserved. 

192 

48 

85 

48 

54 

54 

160 

140 

35 

80 

35 

35 

35 

161 

Lupuline,  per  100  kilogs  

640 

160 

80 

160 

160 

160 

165 

Bran,  from  any  kind  of  cereal,  per  100  kilogs. 

•60 

•60 

65 

-60 

•60 

•60 

185 

Cement,  per  100  kilogs.— 

Slow  setting  

1-60 

•60 

50 

•60 

•60 

•60 

Quick  setting  

2-40 

•40 

50 

-40 

-90 

•90 

193  bis 

Bitumen  and  asphalt:  tiles,  per  100  kilogs  ,  , 

4 

1 

60 

4 

1-50 

1-50 

199 

696 

174 

50 

696 

261 

261 

205 

Cast  iron,  per  100  kilogs. — 

12 

3 

40 

12 

4-50 

4-50 

16 

4 

40 

16 

600 

6-00 
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Products 


French  Tariff 


General 


Mini- 
mum 


Percent- 


Present 
rates 
on 

Canadian 
products 


Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

under 
the  new 
agree- 
ment 


Forro-mangiincso,  forro-silicon,  etc.,  per  100 
kiloRs.- 

Forro-filii'on  Icfs  than  5'\'  but  more  than  20% 

Containing  L'0''i,  or  more  but  less  tiian  90% 

Ferro-mol\bdonuiu  

Ferro-tunKsten  

Iron,  crude,  and  crude  steel  in  ingots,  per  100 

kiloRs  

Iron  or  stool,  rolled  or  forged  in  blooms,  billets 

or  bars,  por  100  kilogs  

Iron  or  steel  rolled  or  forged  in  bars  of  3  milli 

metres  or  less  in  their  thinnest  parts,  plain 

or  ornate  mouldings,  or  iron  in  intermittent 

relief  work,  per  100  kilogs  

Fine  sttx-l  for  t(X>ls,  per  100  kilogs  

Special  steel,  per  100  kilogs  

Special  steel,  per  100  kilogs  

Iron  or  steel,  machine,  per  100  kilogs  

Hoop  iron  or  steel,  hot  rolled,  per  100  kilogs.. . 
Cohi-rolled,  per  100  kilogs.— 

More  than  1  mm  

•/lo  m.m.  up  to  1  m.m  

Vio  m.m.  up  to  Vio  m.m  

Less  than  Vio  m.m  

FLit  sheet,  per  100  kilogs. — 

More  than  1  mm  

'1 10  up  to  1  mm  

*/io  up  to  Vio  mm  

Less  than  </io  mm  

Cut:  more  than  1  mm  

Burnished:  more  than  1  mm  

Cold-rolled:  more  than  1  mm  

Flat  sheets  of  nickel  steel,  per  100  kilogs  

Bands,  hot  rolled,  per  100  kilogs  

Iron,  tinned  (tin  plate),  coated  with  copper, 
lead,  or  zinc,  per  100  kilogs. — 

More  than  Vio  mm  

Vio  mm.  or  less  

Wire  of  iron  or  steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 

More  than  2  mm.  in  dia  

More  than  1  mm.  up  to  2  

Iron  shavings,  per  100  kilogs  

Rails  of  iron  or  ordinary  steel,  per  100  kilogs. . 
Wheels,  tires,  and  wheel  centres  of  iron  or  steel, 
per  100  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  

For  locomotives — 

Rough  

Worked  

Straight  axles  for  railways  and  train  ways, 
axles  not  specially  mentioned,  of  iron  or 
steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  

Crank-axles  for  locomotives,  of  iron  or  steel, 
per  100  ki  logs- 
Rough  

Worked  

Axles  for  automobiles,  of  iron  or  steel,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

Rough  

Worked  


Francs 

88-2 
100 
240 

30-6 
17 


33-8 
156 
138 
380 

78 

62-4 

44-8 

50-  4 

51-  6 
72-8 

39-2 

50-4 

56 

61-6 

42 

86-4 
123-2 
224 

36-4 


144 
156 


84 
120 


83-2 
104 


124- 


176 

276 


384 


192 
264 


Francs 


22-05 

25 

60 


7-  65 

8-  50 


8-  45 
39 

34-5 
95 
19-5 
15-6 

11-  2 

12-  6 
15-4 
18-2 

9-  8 
12-6 
14 

15-4 
10-5 
21-6 
30-8 
56 
9-1 


20-8 
31-2 


44 


96 
160 


48 


P.O. 


40 


Francs 


78-28 
88-75 
213 


21-42 
15-725 


33-8 
156 
138 
380 

78 

62-4 

44-8 

50-  4 

51-  6 
72-8 


12-6 

14-  0 

15-  4 
10-5 
21-6 
30-8 

224 


144 
156 

21 
30 
204 
22-50 


176 
276 


240 
400 


192 
264 


Francs 


33-075 

37-50 

90 


11-  47 

12-  75 


12-675 
68-50 
51-75 
142-5 
22-50 


16-  8 
18-2 

22-  4 
26-6 

14-  70 

17-  90 
21-00 

23-  10 

15-  75 
31-2 
44-0 
84 

13-65 


42 


13-5 


31-2 

39 


31-2 
46-8 


104-5 


144 
240 


72 


A  Few  Chemical  Products  which  are  important  to  Canadian  Trade 


Sulphate  of  ammonia,  crude,  per  100  kilogs 

Carbide  of  calcium,  per  100  kilogs  

Formic  aldehyde  in  solution  at  40  p.c,  per  100 

kilogs  

Trioximethylene,  per  100  kilogs  

Acetone,  per  100  kilogs  

Acetic  acid,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Less  than  40%  acid  crystals  

From  40%  to  80%  

More  than  80%  

Acetate  or  pjTolignite  of  sodium,  crystallized 

or  hydrated,  per  100  kilogs  


20 

Free 

30 

20 

11-25 

11-25 

96 

24 

15 

24 

36 

36 

450 

112-5 

35 

450 

67-5 

67-5 

1,080 

270 

35 

1,080 

162 

162 

200 

50 

35 

200 

56-25 

66-25 

80 

20 

35 

80 

40 

40 

160 

40 

35 

160 

80 

80 

280 

70 

35 

280 

105 

105 

78 

19-5 

40 

78 

23-4 

23-4 
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French  Tariff 

Rates  on 

Present 

Canadian 

Rates 

Number 

Mini- 

Percent- 

rates 

products 

on 

of  the 

Products 

ages 

on 

under 

United 

French 

General 

mum 

Canadian 

the  new 

States 

Tariff 

products 

agree- 

product 

ment 

Francs 

Francs 

p.c. 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

0211 

60 

15 

40 

60 

15 

15 

0279 

2,400 

600 

40 

2,400 

69 

69 

300 

Black:  various,  per  100  kilogs. — 

50 

12-5 

25 

50 

18-75 

18-75 

41-6 

10-4 

25 

41-6 

15-6 

15-6 

8 

3 

25 

8 

4-5 

4-5 

Mineral  black  

12 

3 

25 

12 

1-80 

1-80 

301 

Pencils,  per  100  kilogs. — 

760 

190 

60 

760 

285 

285 

1,680 

420 

60 

1,680 

630 

630 

2,160 

540 

60 

2,160 

810 

810 

3,600 

900 

60 

3,600 

1,350 

1,350 

302 

Carbons,  artificial  ("agglomeres")  andcharked 

("cuits")  for  electricity  and  other  industrial 

uses,  per  100  kilogs. — 

360 

90 

25 

360 

135 

135 

Others  

136 

34 

25 

136 

51 

51 

308 

Colours  ground  in  oil,  per  100  kilogs  

96 

24 

60 

96 

32 

32 

311 

Perfumery:  Soaps,  per  100  kilogs. — 

115-2 

28-8 

60 

43-2 

43-2 

43-2 

with 

additional 

tax 

960 

240 

60 

240 

180 

180 

96 

24 

75 

24 

36 

36 

317 

Chicory,  roasted,  etc.  per  100  kilogs  

57-6 

14-4 

25 

57-6 

18 

18 

319  ter 

Dextrine,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

382-8 

95-7 

60 

382-8 

110-2 

110-2 

321 

217-6 

54-4 

50 

217-6 

64-6 

64-6 

322 

Wax  and  stearic  acid,  manufactured,  otherwise 

192 

48 

25 

192 

57 

57 

327  bis 

Casein,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

240 

60 

75 

240 

90 

90 

330 

Blacking,  creams,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

48 

12 

75 

48 

15 

15 

600 

150 

75 

600 

15 

15 

347  bis 

Articles  for  electricity,  of  porcelain,  etc.,  per 

100  kilogs. — 

Insulators:  of  90  mm.  dia.  or  less  

128 

32 

50 

128 

48 

48 

349  quin. 

Glass  articles  for  electric  lighting,  without 

fittings  of  metal,  per  100  kilogs  

128 

32 

50 

128 

48 

48 

359  bis 

Bottles,  phials,  etc. ,  furnished  with  mechanical 

stoppers,  per  100  kilogs  

84 

21 

50 

84 

52-5 

52-5 

359  ter 

Bottles,  phials,  etc.,  with  emery-ground  stop- 

pers, per  100  kilogs  

160 

40 

25 

160 

60 

60 

362 

Glass  articles  not  otherwise  mentioned,  per 

100  kilogs  

384 

96 

50 

384 

128 

128 

367 

Glazed  yarns,  twine,  cordage,  of  hemp,  linen, 

etc.,  per  100  kilogs,  200  metres  or  less  

320 

80 

75 

320 

121-6 

121-6 

and  other 

rates  in 

proportion 

to  sizes 

404 

Tissues  of  pure  cotton,  plain,  twilled  and  drills. 

per  100  kilogs,  13  kilogrammes  and  more,  27 

threads  or  less  

1,240 

310 

40 

1,240 

400 

400 

and  other 

rates  in 

proportion 

to  weight. 

etc. 

418 

Blankets  of  cotton,  per  100  kilogs  

780 

195 

25 

780 

255 

255 

428  bis 

Incandescent  mantles,  etc.,  i>er  100  kilogs  

880 

220 

75 

880 

330 

330 

438 

Tissues  of  wool,  pure  or  mixed,  per  100  kilogs, 

1,600 

400 

40 

1,600 

496 

496 

Ex  441  ter 

3,680 

920 

40 

3,680 

1,035 

1,035 

Ex  443 

All  other  articles,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

5,760 

1,440 

40 

5,760 

2,160 

2,160 

451 

Blankets,  per  100  kilogs  

506 

126-5 

40 

506 

200-1 

200-1 

Ex  454 

Cloths,  etc.,  up  to  200  gr.,  per  100  kilogs  

1,800 

600 

40 

1,800 

633 

633 

460  sex 

Other  made  up  articles  

40  per  cent 

of  the  10 

%  surtax 

6% 

461  bis 

Wall  paper  (other  than  Lincrusta-Walton  and 

the  like),  per  100  kilogs. — 

Velveted,  etc  

360 

90 

60 

360 

136-8 

136-8 

462  bis 

Cardboard:  moulded,  reinforced  or  not,  called 

papier  mache,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

108 

27 

60 

27 

42 

42 

463 

Cardboard:  cut,  grooved,  or  shaped,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

192 

38 

60 

38 

72 

72 

264 

66 

60 

66 

99 

99 

464 

432 

108 

60 

108 

135 

135 

ARA  Kia 
404  DIS 

Cylindrical  and  conical  tubes,  so-called  "bus- 

ettes"  for  spinning  and  weaving,  per  100 

kilogs  

240 

60 

50 

60 

75 

75 

464  ter 

Cardboard  wares  ("cartonages")  ornamented 

with  paintings,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

1,820 

455 

50 

455 

682-5 

682-5 

464  quat. 

1,820 

455 

50 

1,820 

682-5 

682-5 

465 

Articles  of  cardboard  or  of  cellulose;  moulded. 

compressed,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

192 

48 

80 

192 

72 

72 

465  bis 

Articles  of  cardboard  or  of  cellulose;  lacquered 

or  covered  with  a  uniform  varnish,  per  100 

kilogs  

1,100 

275 

80 

1,100 

330 

330 
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French  TarifT 

Rates  on 

Present 

Canadian 

Rates 

Number 

Percent- 

rates 

products 

on 

of  tho 

1  rouucts 

Hf  •  - 

ages 

on 

under 

United 

General 

Mini- 

Canadian 

the  new 

States 

Tariff 

niuiu 

products 

agree- 

products 

ment 

Francs 

Friuics 

p.c. 

r rancs 

r  rancs 

t rancs 

465  ter 

1  hp  sanip  with  pointed  or  inliiiu  clocorations, 

por  KX)  kiloRS    

3.680 

920 

50 

3,680 

1,104 

1,104 

■469 

I'lnKnu'inKs,  fiicsiniilos  of  engravings,  etc.,  per 

100  kiloRs. — 

Of  ont*  c'<">lour,  etc.,  350  grs.and  less,  not  glazed 

672 

168 

25 

672 

252 

252 

1.008 

252 

25 

1  ,UUo 

'?7Q 
o/o 

Q7Q 
0(0 

and  other 

rates  in 

proportion 

to  sizes. 

etc. 

In  two  or  more  colours,  350  grs.  and  less,  not 

1.680 

420 

1 , 680 

630 

630 

Li  lazed  

1,890 

472-5 

25 

1 , 890 

708 • 75 

708  -  75 

and  other 

rates  in 

proportion 

to  sizes 

469  quat 

T»     11              \           1      t            ■                 i  U 

20% 

20% 

50 

? 

o 

I 

470 

Printi'd  matter  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

336 

84 

40 

336 

126 

126 

420 

105 

iv 

420 

1  K7.  K 
10/  0 

157-5 

4(6 

Skins  and  hides  prepared,  per  100  kilogs. — 

112 

28 

10 

iiz 

OQ 

Zo 

280 

70 

75  . 

280 

70 

70 

358-4 

89-6 

75 

358-4 

89  •  6 

89-6 

201-6 

50-4 

75 

201  -6 

50-4 

50-4 

Curried — 

600 

150 

10 

unn 

1  Kn 

1  Kn 
lOU 

748 

187 

10 

7/1 C 
/  4-8 

1  Q7 
lol 

1  C7 
lol 

580 

145 

75 

70 

70 

70 

480 

120 

75 

480 

225 

225 

648 

162 

10 

7n 

7f> 
IV 

2,500 

625 

10 

0  Knn 
^  ,ow 

ROK 

DZO 

1,008 

252 

10 

1 , 008 

7A 
1 1 

7A 
1 1 

Oil-dressed,  etc  

256 

64 

75 

256 

60 

60 

ill  bis 

Artificial  leather  with  balata,  etc.,  per  100 

1,120 

280 

oU 

1  1  on 

420 

420 

.170 

1,480 

370 

A(\ 
lU 

Q7n 

KQO 

oyz 

479 

Uppers  for  topboots,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

2,400 

600 

40 

175 

175 

1  -ri: 

175 

3,360 

840 

40 

840 

1 ,272 

1 ,272 

480 

Top-boots  (bottes) — 

23-2 

5-8 

40 

0 .  t^n 

0 .  Kn 

0.  Kn 

34-8 

8-7 

C  .  7 
o  1 

Q.  7 

C.  7 

481 

Boots  or  half  boots — 

16 

4 

An 

0 

0 

24 

6 

40 

6 

in 
ID 

10 

32 

8 

40 

8 

12 

12 

Low  shoes  and  ankle  shoes — 

8-4 

2-1 

An 

2-1 

3- 15 

3-15 

12-6 

3-15 

40 

3-15 

5-25 

5-25 

Coloured  goat,  etc.,  per  pair  

10-8 

4-2 

40 

4-2 

o-o 

R  Q 
0-6 

483 

Footwear  for  children,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly 

8 

2 

40 

o 
o 

Q 
O 

o 

0 

Other  

2-40 

-6 

40 

2-4 

1 
1 

1 

484 

Gloves,  of  fur,  common,  per  dozen  pairs  

118-4 

29-6 

40 

7/f  . 
It' 

7 .  A 
1  '1 

7  A 

236-8 

59-2 

40 

1  ■IQ 

11.1 
11  •  1 

11  1 

Other 

rates  on 

different 

classes. 

48o 

A         •     1             f   C                 JJl                   i-t,  IJl 

Articles  of  hne  saddlery  (other  than  saddles), 

per  100  kilogs  

2,880 

720 

30 

z,  880 

880 

880 

486 

Saddles — 

140 

35 

An 

1  An 

KO .  K 
OZ  -  0 

OZ  -0 

168 

42 

40 

168 

63 

63 

487 

1,340 

335 

40 

1,340 

402 

402 

488 

Leather   transmission   belts,   etc.,  alumina 

1,222 

305-5 

40 

305-5 

470 

470 

489 

Artificial  leather  transmission  belts,  etc.,  per 

1,504 

376 

40 

1 ,504 

KRA 

KRA 
OOi 

490 

Trunks,  per  100  kilogs. — 

1.204 

301 

75 

301 

74 

TA 

Entirely  of  leather  

1,548 

387 

75 

3  87 

580-5 

580*5 

491 

Wares  of  morocco  leather,  per  100  kilogs. — 

2,400 

600 

40 

2 , 400 

250 

250 

2,040 

510 

40 

2,040 

200 

200 

491  bis 

2,736 

684 

40 

2  736 

220 

220 

491  ter 

Albums  for  collections,  per  100  kilogs  

3,040 

760 

40 

3,' 040 

250 

250 

492 

Clothing  of  all  kinds,  without  fur  parts,  etc. 

Other  articles  not  specially  mentioned, 

per  100  kilogs. — 

2,400 

600 

50 

2,400 

912 

912 

4,240 

1,060 

50 

4,240 

1,590 

1,590 

1,080 

270 

50 

1,080 

405 

405 

1,440 

360 

50 

1,440 

540 

540 

1,500 

375 

50 

1,500 

5,625 

562-5 

Other  articles  

928 

232 

50 

928 

348 

348 
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Products 


P  rench  Tariff 


General 


Mini- 
mum 


\  Percent- 


Present 
rates 
on 

Canadian 
products 


Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

under 
the  new 
agree- 
ment 


Rates 

on 
United 
States 
produc. 


Pelteries:  worked  or  made  up,  per  100  kilogs.— 

Common  

Other  

Jewellery,  goldsmiths'  wares,  per  100  kilogs.— 

Of  gold  and  platinum  

Of  silver,  etc  

Goldsmiths'  wares  of  gold  and  platinum. . . 
Of  silver,  etc  

Jewellery  

Articles  gilt  or  silvered,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Plated  

Gilt  

Nickel  plated  

Imitation  jewellery,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Of  aluminium,  etc  

Of  copper,  etc  

Of  zinc,  etc  

Table  and  wall  clocks,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Jewel  clocks,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

From  251  to  500  grammes  

250  grammes  and  less,  each  

Clock  and  watch  fittings,  per  100  kilogs  

Steam  engines,  portable,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs.. 
Steam  engines,  semi-fixed,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

Paper-making  machines,  per  100  kilogs  

Machines  for  folding,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Over  1,000  kilogs  

300  to  1,000  kilogs  

Less  than  300  kilogs  

Sewing  machines,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Stands, etc  

^'achines,  proper  

Dynamo-electric  machines,  per  100  kilogs. — 

1,000  kilogs.  and  upwards  ? 

From  50  kilogs.  to  1,000  kilogs  ? 

From  10  kilogs.  to  50  kilogs  ? 

Less  than  10  kilogs  ? 


Francs 


1,920 
10400 


6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 


Electric  and  electro-technical  apparatus,  per 

100  kilogs.— 
Containing  coils  of  insulated  wire — 

1,000  kilogs  and  upwards   ? 

10  kilogs.  to  1,000  kilogs  ? 

Less  than  10  kilogs  ? 

1,000  kilogs.  and  upwards  

From  200  kilogs.  to  1,000  kilogs  

From  50  kilogs.  to  200  kilogs  

From  10  kilogs  to  50  kilogs  

From  5  kilogs.  to  10  kilogs  

Less  than  5  kilogs  

Not  containing  coils — 

200  kilogs.  and  upwards  

From  10  kilogs.  to  200  kilogs  

I. ess  than  10  kilogs  

1,000  kilogs.  and  upwards  

200  kilogs.  to  1,000  

50  kilogs.  to  200  kilogs  

10  kilogs.  to  50  kilogs  

I  ess  than  10  kilogs  

General  machinery,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs.  

Complete  apparatus  not  elsewhere  mentioned, 

per  100  kilogs  

Heaters,  per  100  kilogs  

Refrigerating  apparatus,  per  100  kilogs. — 

250  kilogs.  and  upwards  

Less  than  250  

500  kilogs.  and  upwards  

From  250  kilogs.  to  500  kilogs  

l  ess  than  250  kilogs  

Detached  parts  of  machines,  etc.,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

More  than  1,000  kilogs  

More  than  200  to  1,000  kilogs  

200  kilogs.  and  less  

Fly  wheels  for  machines,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Rough  

Others  

Straight  axle- trees,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  


13500 
6.840 
2,000 

2,200 
1,150 
500 
2.500 

2,800 
10 
480 
190-4 
217-6 
80 

90 
120 
150 

131-2 

574 

80 
120 
320 
420 

Different 


120 
250 
420 


100 
175 

320 


128 


128 
139.2 


52 
100 


206-4 

258 

344 

96 
144 
234 


Francs 


2.600 

6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2.000 
1,550 

3,375 
1.710 
500 

550 
287-5 
125 
625 

700 
2-50 


47-6 
54-4 

20 

22-5 

30 

37-5 

32-8 
143-5 


rates  whe 


87 

130-5 
174 

232 
290 
319 


70 
105 
140 
210 

280 
32 

32 
34- 


p.c. 


75 
75 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 

30 
30 
30 
75 

75 
75 
75 
30 
30 
50 

50 
50 
50 

50 
50 

40 
40 
40 
40 

n  contain: 
iron 


Francs 


480 
2,600 


6,000 
4,000 
3.000 
2,000 


13500 
6,840 
2,000 

2,200 
1.150 
500 
2,500 


2A 


190-4 
217-6 
80 

90 
120 
150 

32-8 
143-5 

30 

45 
120 
150 

ng  per  cen 


120 
250 
250 
250 
420 
420 

100 
175 

320 
100 
100 
175 
175 
320 
15 

128 
139-2 

52 
100 


52 
100 


206- 

258 
344 


Francs 


720 
650 


4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 


4.837-5 
2.561-2 
750 

825 
425-5 
187-5 
1.000 


144 
23-4 


1.100 
3-75 
200 
71-4 
81-6 
37-5 

35 
45 

57-5 

41 

205 

30 

45 
120 
150 

tages  of 


50 
120 
150 
150 
120 
120 
120 
150 
150 

45 
120 
150 

45 

45 
120 
120 
150 

15 

48 
52- 

30 
50 
30 
30 
50 


Francs 


720 
650 


4.000 
1,000 
2.000 
1,000 


4.837-5 
2.561-2 
750 

825 
425-5 
187-5 
1.000 

1.100 
3-75 
200 
71-4 
81-6 
37-5 

35 
45 
57-5 

41 

205 

30 

45 
120 
150 

gray  cast. 


50 
120 
150 
150 
120 
120 
120 
150 
150 

45 
120 
150 

45 

45 
120 
120 
150 

15 

48 
52-2 

30 
50 
30 
30 
50 
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NumlHT 
ol  the 

Tariff 

I  roducts 

Fronch 



deneral 

Tariff 

Mini- 
mum 

Pcrcent- 
Qges 

Present 
rates 
on 

Canadian 
products 

Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

under 
the  new 
agree- 
ment 

Rates 

on 
United 
States 
products 

1'  rancs 

1'  rancs 

p.c. 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

533  ter 

^»t^n^f^ht  shafts,  pomcI,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Moroth;ui  1,000  kilogs. — 

275-2 

68*8 

25 

275-2 

103*2 

103*2 

VV^fl-...-! 

344 

86 

25 

344 

129 

129 

From  1(10  to  1,000  kilogs. — 

298  •8 

/4*  / 

25 

298*8 

112*05 

112*05 

398  "4 

99*6 

25 

398*4 

149*4 

149*4 

r roni  lu  kilogs  to  lUO  Kilogs. — 

332 

83 

25 

332 

124*5 

124*5 

531*2 

132*8 

25 

531*2 

199*2 

199*2 

Less  than  10  kilogs. — 

498 

tnt 

124*5 

25 

498 

190-9 

190*9 

664 

166 

25 

664 

249 

249 

533  quat 

Straight  shafts,  bored,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

More  than  1,000  Kilogs. — 

200 

50 

25 

200 

75 

75 

oUU 

10 

300 

115 

115 

T7_.__„   1AA  *^  1  AAA 

r  rom  100  to  1,000  Kilogs. — 

240 

du 

25 

240 

90 

90 

on 

Zo 

9An 
ooU 

135 

135 

r  rom  lu  lo  luu  Kiiogs. — 

OUU 

71^ 

OK 

zo 

Qnn 
oUU 

1  1  K 

110 

1  1  K 

115 

400 

lUU 

25 

400 

150 

150 

Less  than  10  kilogs. — 

4UU 

inn 
lUU 

OK 

400 

150 

150 

600 

150 

25 

600 

225 

225 

533  sex 

Component  parts  of  boilers,  per  100  kilogs. — 

lo7-2 

46*8 

25 

187*2 

72 

72 

259'  2 

64*8 

25 

259*2 

97*2 

97*2 

533  sept 

6b /q 

7K 

o 

J 

9 

I 

533  oct 

Rough  frames  and  bodies  of  dynamos,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

160 

40 

25 

160 

60 

60 

9An  4^    lAA  l/-il.^r»a 

1(1) 

AOS 

OK 

1 7n 
1  /  u 

AQ  7K 
DO*  (0 

AQ.7K 
Do*  40 

1AA          OAA  l.iln 

180 

45 

25 

180 

67*50 

67-50 

190 

Ale 

4/5 

25 

190 

71*25 

71  *25 

200 

sn 
oU 

25 

200 

7k 
10 

7c 
10 

300 

7.t 
10 

25 

300 

112*5 

112*5 

inn 

OK 

Ann 

4UU 

1  KA 

lOU 

1  KA 

loU 

534 

Springs  of  steel  for  carriages,  etc.,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

480 

120 

_ 

75 

480 

180 

180 

230*4 

57*6 

75 

57*6 

86*4 

86*4 

525  ter 

Wires  and  cables,  insulated,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

1 ,  y/u 

Kn 

1  Qon 
1,  yzu 

70  n 
/zu 

7-1  n 

1 ,  ol't 

ooO 

Kn 

1, 344 

504 

KnA 
5U4 

768 

192 

50 

768 

432 

432 

1  1  (;o 

sn 
ou 

1    1  KO 

1 ,  loz 

7on 

70  n 

536  bis 

you 

Kn 
OU 

OAn 

450 

AKn 
4oU 

541 

Wire  gauze  of  iron  or  steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 

160 

Ar\ 
4U 

An 

A(\ 

4U 

An 
bU 

An 
bU 

220 

55 

Art 

55 

80 

80 

260 

65 

An 
oU 

65 

inn 
lUU 

inn 
lUU 

lUO 

fin 
ou 

inK 

lUO 

1  Kn 

lOU 

1  Kn 

lOU 

542 

Wire  gauze  of  copper  or  brass,  jjer  100  kilogs. — 

ol2 

70 

oU 

7Q 

1  IT 

117 

117 

11/ 

624 

1  SA 

loo 

An 
oU 

1  KA 
100 

OQA 

OQA 

1  sen 
1,  obU 

Qon 

An 
oU 

QQn 

oyu 

KOK 
000 

KCK 
080 

543 

Wire  netting  of  iron  or  steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 

ion 

lo2 

00 

- 
50 

lo2 

AO  K 

49*5 

158*4 

39*6 

Kn 
oU 

158*4 

59-4 

59*4 

198 

49*5 

Kn 
oU 

198 

59-4 

KQ.  A 

oy*4 

237-6 

59*4 

Kn 

OU 

237*6 

KQ.  A 

oy*4 

KQ  A 

Ex  549 

Cutlery,  fine  and  blades  of  razors,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

ft  79 

40 

2,688 

600 

600 

552 

75 

18*75 

40 

18*  75 

25 

25 

554 

Iron  castings  for  machinery  or  for  ornament, 

per  100  kilogs. ~~" 

80 

20 

30 

20 

30 

30 

100 

25 

30 

25 

35 

35 

120 

30 

30 

30 

40 

40 

555 

Other  than  parts  of  machines,  etc.,  per  100 

224 

56 

60 

224 

84 

84 

555  bis 

Ribbed  cylinders  and  cylinders  with  water 

jackets,  pistons,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

40 

140 

52*5 

52*5 

140 

35 

180 

45 

40 

180 

67*5 

67*5 

220 

55 

40 

220 

82*5 

82-5 
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Number 
of  the 
1 rench 
Tariff 


Products 


French  Tariff 


General 


Mini- 
mum 


Percent- 
ages 


Presentj 
rates 
on 

Canadian 
products 


Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 

under 
the  new 
agree- 
ment 


Kates 

on 
United 
Statea 
products. 


559  ter 
559  quat 


Stoves,  fire-places,  heaters,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

Entirely  of  cast  iron,  etc  

Of  cast  iron  and  sheet  iron,  etc  

Of  cast  iron  polished,  etc  

Of  cast  iron  covered  with  impressions,  etc. . 

Manufactures  of  cast  iron:  pots  and  other  arti- 
cles, etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Hinge-plates,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Keys,  iron  lock  bolts  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  per  100 
kilogs. — 

Of  iron,  etc  

Of  copper,  etc  

Cables  of  iron  and  steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Of  wire,  more  than  2  mm  

Of  wire,  more  than  1  mm.  up  to  2  mm  

Of  wire,  Vio  mm.  up  to  1  mm  

Barbed  fencing  wire,  per  100  kilogs  

Anchors,  per  100  kilogs  

Chains  of  iron  or  steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 

15  mm.  or  more  

More  than  8  mm.  and  less  than  15  mm  

8  mm.  and  less  

Nails:  for  shoeing  animals,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

Ice  clamps,  etc  

Other  kinds  of  nails,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Large,  etc  

Medium  

Small  

Very  small  

Nails  of  wire,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. — 

More  1  han  2  mm  

More  than  1  mm  

1  mm.  and  less  

Screws,  eyebolts,  strap  hinges,  etc.,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

25  mm.  or  more  

18  mm.  to  25  

12  mm.  to  18  mm  

8  mm. to  12  mm  

3  mm.  to  8  mm  

Less  than  3  mm  

Wood  screws  of  of  iron  or  steel  one-half  of 
above  rates. 
Same  articles,  turned  or  "decoUetes,"  per  100 
kilogs. — 

25  mm.  or  more  

From  18  mm.  to  25  mm  

From  12  mm.  to  18  mm  

From  8  mm.  to  12  mm  

From  3  m..  to  8  mm  

Less  than  3  mm  

Spht  washers,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Less  than  5  grammes  

From  5  gr.  to  25  gr  

More  than  25  gr  

Tubes  of  iron  or  steel,  per  100  kilogs. — 
Simply  butt-joined — 

9  mm.  and  more  

Less  than  9  mm  

Butt-welded — 

More  than  35  mm.  up  to  100  mm  

35  mm.  and  less  

Of  any  diameter  

Worms  and  jointings  

Tubes  and  worms,  pressed,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 
Over  35  mm  

9  mm.  to  35  mm  

5  mm.  to  9  mm  

2  mm.  to  5  mm  

2  mm.  and  less  

Buckles  for  saddlery,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Tools  of  copper,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Other  wares  not  otherwise  mentioned,  per  100 
kilogs  

Brass  screws  

Lead  pipes  and  manufactured  lead,  etc.,  per 
100  kilogs.— 

50  grammes  and  more  

Less  than  50  grammes  

20  grammes  and  less  

Manufactures,  etc  


Francs 

124-8 
187-2 
249-6 
395-2 


336 


366 
400 

151-2 
201-6 
235-2 

184-8 
134-4 


134-4 
201-6 

252 
384 
563-2 

84 
126 
196 
420 

105-6 
145-2 
316-8 


280 
336 
392 
476 
616 
784 


504 
560 
616 
840 
1,064 

560 
476 
392 


126 
198 

140 

252 
252 
252 

336 
480 
1.760 
3,960 
35200 
304 
348 

480 

288 


78 
108 
168 
216 


Francs 

31-2 
46-8 
62-4 
98-8 

22 
84 


91-5 
100 

37-8 
50-4 
58-8 

Other 
46-2 
33-6 

33-6 
50-4 

63 
96 

140-8 
21 

31-5 
49 
105 

26-4 
36-3 
79-2 


70 
84 
98 
119 
154 
196 


84 
126 
140 
154 
210 


140 
119 


31-5 


35-5 
63 
63 
63 

84 
120 
440 
990 
,800 

76 

87 

120 
72 


19-5 

27 
42 
54 


p.c. 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 


40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
rates  on 
30 
40 

30 
30 
30 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

30 
30 
30 


Francs 

124-8 
187-2 
249-6 
395-2 

88 
336 


366 
400 

151-2 
201-6 
235-2 
different 
184-8 
134-4 

134-4 
201-6 

252 
384 
563-2 


84 
126 
196 
420 

26- 
36- 
79- 


280 
336 
392 
476 
616 
784 


336 
504 
560 
616 
840 
1,064 

560 
476 
392 


107-1 
166-6 


40 


40 


119-1 
214-2 
214-2 
214-2 

336 
480 
1,760 
3,960 
35,200 
304 
348 

480 

288 


19-5 
27 
42 
54 


Francs 


72-8 
93-6 
150-8 


33 
147 


140-3 
125 

58-8 
75-6 
88-2 


50-4 

50-4 
75-6 
100-8 
147-2 
211-2 

31-5 
45-5 
66-5 
140 

49-5 

66 

115-5 


105 
126 
147 
189 

252 
294 


126 
189 
210 
231 
315 


210 
175 
147 


47-25 
73-5 


52-5 
94-5 
24 
94-5 

126 
180 
660 
1,485 
13,200 
133 
35 

150 
90 


30 

40-5 

63 

81 


Francs 


72-8 
93-6 
150-8 


33 
147 


140-3 
125 

58-8 
75-6 
88-2 

69-3 
50-4 

50-4 
75-6 
100-8 
147-2 
211-2 


31- 
45- 
66- 
140 

49- 
66 
115- 


105 
126 
147 
189 
252 
294 


126 

189 
210 
231 
315 
399 

210 
175 
147 


47-25 
73-5 

52-5 
94-5 
24 
94-5 

126 
180 
660 
1,485 
13,200 
133 
35 

150 


30 
40-5 

63 
81 
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of  I  hi' 
Fronoh 
Tiiriff 


Prixhiota 


'  ronch  Tariff 


Gencrftl 


Mini- 
mum 


Percent- 


Present 
rates 


Canadian 
products 


Rates  on 
Canadian 
products 
under 
the  new 
agree- 
ment 


676  ter 

576  qunt 
577 


579 

579  bis 


590 


590  bis 
591 


591  bis 


595 


602  bis 


602  ter 

602  quat 

603 

603  bis 
603  ter 


603  quat 
Ex  604 


Ex  605 
Ex  614 


614  bis 
615 


616 
617 


Klwtric  nccuinulators  and  component  parts, 

per  100  kilo^s  —   

Dry  evils.  pt>r  100  kiloRs  

Tin  pits  iind  other  miuiufiwstures  of  tin,  per  100 
kiloi;s. — 

SO  KHUnnios  and  more  

l  oss  tliiin  SO  KrHUinies  

Articloe  of  nickel,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs  

Mnnufucturesof  aluminium,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

Other  than  jewellery  

Other  

Furniture,  of  bent  wood,  put  together  or  not, 

piiH^es  and  parts  of  furniture  of  bent  wood, 

per  100  kilogs.— 

Painted  

Other  •••• 

Bottoms  for  chairs  or  for  backs,  per  100  kilogs. 

Varnished  

Other  

Furniture  other  than  bent  wood,  per  100  kilogs. 

Carved  sofas,  etc  

Carved  others  

Carved  uniform  

Waxed  or  varnished  

Other  chairs  

Pieces  and  separate  parts  of  chairs,  turned 
pieces,  per  100  kilogs. — 

Varnished  

Other  

Casks  empty,  serviceable,  fitted  together  or 
not,  per  lOfl  kilogs. — 

500  litres  or  more  

Less  than  500  litres  

Builders  "and  cartwrights"  wood,  shaped, 
per  100  kilogs. — 

Hardwood  

Soft  wood  

Manufactured  of  turned  wood,  etc.,  per  100 
kilogs. — 

Varnished  

Other  

Vats  and  tubs,  put  together  or  not,  per  100 

kilogs  

Felloes  of  wood,  per  100  kilogs  

Wood,   squared,   for  shuttles,  under  500 

grammes  in  weight,  per  100  kilogs  

Shuttles  for  weaving,  per  100  kilogs  

Handles  for  agricultural  instruments,  etc.,  per 
100  kilogs.— 

Of  ash, other  

Other  varnished  

Other  .-.  

Other  manufactures  of  wood,  per  100  kilogs. . 
Pianos,  grand  


Organs,  200  kilogs.  but  less  than  300  

Phonographs  

Cylinders,  etc.,  marked  

Cylinders,  copper,  per  iOO  kilogs  Fes. 

Cylinders,  nickelled  

Cylinders,  silvered  gilt  

Acces.sories  and  detached  pieces  of  musical 

instruments  (for  instruments  enumerated  in 

Article  Ex  504)  

Carriages,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs.— 

Weighing  125  kilogs  and  more  

Weighing  less  than  125  kilogs  

Vehicles  for  trade,  on  springs  

Not  on  springs  

Other  carriages  at  different  rates. 
Cycles  and  parts  thereof,  per  100  kilogs  

Rims,  etc  

Other  

Vessels  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  hulls  of  seagoing 

ships  of  wood,  river  boats  of  all  sizes,  per  ton 

Wood;  per  ton  

Iron ,  per  ton  •  •  • 

Vessels  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  hulls  of  seagoing 

ships  of  wood,  river  boats  of  all  sizes,  per  ton 
Vessels  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  hulls  of  seagoino 

ships  of  wood,  river  boats  of  all  sizes,  per  ton 

Wood,  per  ton  

Of  iron  or  steel,  per  ton  


Francs 


303- 
560 


360 
480 
200 

440 
480 


170 
102 

252 
168 

600 

,000 
400 
320 
240 


136 
102 


120 

48 


136 
102 


180 
330 


2- 

432 


72 
200 
54 
75 

70% 

70% 
50% 
50% 
416 

1,560 

3,120 


Practical! 

700 
1,880 
288 
144 

1,672 
380 
760 


24 
25-5 


23 


Francs 


75-9 
140 


90 
120 
300 

360 
120 


42-5 
25-5 

63 
42 

150 
250 
100 

80 

60 


34 

25-5 


7-75 
6-2 


34 

25-5 


45 
82-5 


•65 


108 


72  . 
50 

13-5  • 
18-75 

35% 

35% 
25% 
25% 

104 

390 

780 


y  the  sam 

175 
470 

72 

36 

418 
95 
190 


25-5 
5-75 


40 


40 


Francs 


303- 
560 


3G0 
480 
300 

1,440 
480 


106-25 
63-75 

252 
168 

375 
625 
250 
200 
150 


34 

25-5 


120 
48 


7-75 
6-2 


34 

25-5 


180 
330 


-65 


108 


72 
200 
54 

18-75 
52-5 

52-5 
50% 
50% 
416 
1,560 
3,120 


e  as  Ex  604 


175 
470 
72 


1,672 
380 
760 


25-50 
23 


Francs 


115 
210 


135 
180 
450 

540 
180 


63 

226 
375 
150 
120 
90 


10-85 
9-3 


125-4 
•65 

180 


12-5 
15 

12-5 

22-5 
per  100 

85  fcs. 
260 

90  fcs. 

68  " 
156 
715 
1.170 


60 
150 
15 


250 
142-5 

285 


16-80 
25-50 


16-1 


11-2 

46 
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Canadian  products  enumerated  in  Schedule  B — Concluded. 


French  Tariff 

Rates  on 



Present 

Canadian 

Rates 

Number 

Percent- 

rates 

products 

on 

of  the 

x^roaucts 

Mini- 

ages 

on 

under 

United 

French 

General 

mum 

Canadian 

the  new 

States 

Tariff 

products 

agree- 

productts 

ment 

Francs 

Francs 

p.c. 

Prancs 

Francs 

Francs 

618  ter 

Motor  boats  with  electric  or  explosion  motor. — 

160 

40 

30 

160 

60-8 

60-8 

320 

80 

oU 

ozU 

120 

120 

Ex  620 

Manufactures  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 

with  the  exception  of  sheets  of  india-rubber 

and  threads  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  (par- 

agraphs 1  and  2)  Elastic  tissues,  per  100 

kilogs. — 

1,600 

400 

40 

400 

600 

Ann 

OUU 

Of  silk,  less  than  20  mm.  and  greater  than 

1,600 

400 

A(\ 

4U 

4UU 

6U0 

600 

3,200 

800 

4U 

800 

1 , 200 

1, 200 

Rubbered  tissues,  etc.,  800  grammes  or 

924 

231 

4U 

001 

346-5 

346-5 

1.782 

445-5 

40 

445-5 

660 

660 

2,640 

660 

A  n 

660 

oon 
yyu 

990 

5,280 

1,320 

A(\ 

1, 320 

1, 980 

1,980 

Made  up  articles  weighing  400  grammes  or 

3,600 

900 

AC\ 

yuu 

1  QKn 

1, 350 

Dress  preservers — 

720 

180 

AC\ 

ion 

loU 

o7n 

2/0 

1,800 

450 

tO\) 

684 

2,448 

612 

40 

RIO 

01  0 

yis 

918 

1,800 

450 

40 

450 

675 

675 

900 

40 

900 

1, 350 

1,350 

3,000 

750 

/OU 

yuu 

900 

Special  tissues  for  cases — 

728 

182 

Ar\ 

1  CO 

184 

07*} 
Li  6 

273 

811-2 

202-8 

AC\ 

202  -  8 

910 

616 

312 

4,040 

260 

AC\ 

390 

390 

832 

208 

AC\ 

4U 

208 

312 

312 

With  rubber  soles,  per  pair  

5-2 

1-3 

40 

1-3 

1-95 

1-95 

Inner  tubes  or  pneumatic  tires,  per  100 

600 

150 

40 

150 

225 

225 

416 

104 

AC\ 

1  n,i 

lUI 

loU 

130 

1,120 

280 

oon 

on 
yu 

on 
yU 

621 

Felt  for  sheathing  and  for  soles,  per  100  kilogs. 

380 

95 

A(\ 

ooU 

101  A 
iZl  -0 

121  -6 

622 

608 

152 

DUo 

190 

1  on 
lyu 

623 

Felt  and  felted  cloths  for  machines,  etc.,  per 

4,500 

1,125 

AC\ 

4U 

4,  OUU 

1  Q^n 
1 ,  ooU 

1, 350 

623  bis 

Felted  tissues  for  paper  making,  under  tissues 

40 

Felt  for  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

40 

Felt,  all  other,  per  100  kilogs. — 

400 

100 

DU 

100 

IZO 

1  oo 

t,120 

280 

60 

1, 120 

720 

720 

DoU  quat 

Articles  for  use  in  acetylene  lighting,  etc. — 

•60 

15 

OU 

.fin 

-  OU 

•60 

15 

oU 

•  fin 

•  OU 

.001^ 

•zzo 

•  iliO 

1-20 

30 

30 

1-20 

•45 

•10 

Oo4  DIS 

Surveying  instruments,  levelling  instruments. 

plan   drawing  instruments,   water  levels, 

simple  spirit  levels,  per  100  kilogs. — 

816 

204 

OU 

CIA 
olO 

QAn 

o60 

634  quat 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  demonstration 

900 

oU 

6,  OUU 

1 ,  OOU 

1 , 350 

635  bis 

Photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  per  100  kilogs. 

3,200 

800 

50 

3, 200 

1, 200 

1, 200 

640 

160 

50 

640 

240 

210 

rLiX  636 

Penholders  and  component  parts — 

Fountain  pens,  or  stylographs,  with  or  with- 

8 

2 

50 

8 

3 

0 

644  bis 

Paint  and  other  brushes,  per  100  kilogs. — 

1,520 

380 

40 

1, 520 

570 

f;7n 

912 

228 

40 

912 

342 

342 

1,520 

380 

40 

1, 520 

r;7n 

570- 

912 

228 

40 

912 

342 

342 

456 

114 

40 

456 

171 

171 

1,520 

380 

40 

1,520 

570 

570 

Cuttings  of  chamois,  etc  

456 

114 

40 

456 

171 

171 

912 

228 

40 

912 

342 

342 

Boot  and  shoe  brushes  of  vegetable  material 

456 

114 

40 

456 

171 

171 

912 

228 

40 

912 

342 

342 

684 

171 

40 

684 

266 

266 

647  bis 

Corsets — 

10 

2-50 

40 

10 

3-75 

3-75 

Of  cotton,  trimmed  

12 

3 

40 

12 

4-50 

4-50 

Of  silk  

24 

6 

40 

24 

9-00 

900 

Changes  after  15th  November,  1922,  are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  statement. 
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THE   :\I  VRKET   FOR   RUBBER   GOODS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  February  15,  1923. — At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  Canadian  rubber  goods  being  sold  in  Belgium.  The  representative  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  System  handles  a  few  lines  from  the  Canadian  fac- 
tories, and  it  is  proposed  to  handle  Canadian-made  tennis  shoes  of  the  "  Fleet- 
foot  "  line  exclusively  next  season.  Rubber  overshoes  made  in  Canada  are  seen 
occasionally  on  the  shelves  of  retail  shops  in  Belgium.  One  make  of  Canadian 
tire  is  also  being  sold  here. 

Canadian  spiral  packing  has  been  highly  appreciated  in  Belgium  and  is 
used  exclusively  by  one  Belgian  automobile  manufacturer. 

In  view  of  the  beginnings  already  accomplished,  a  review  of  the  market 
is  given  below.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  enable  Canadian  firms  to  esti- 
mate their  ability  to  do  business  here. 


TRADE  RETURNS 

There  is  little  information  to  be  gained  from  this  source.  The  figures, 
however,  are  given,  as  they  do  show  the  allotment  of  the  requirements  to 
different  countries: — 


Belgian  Imports  of  Rubber  Goods  for  First  Nine  Months  of  1922 

Weight  Value 
Kilos.  Francs 


Germany   103,237  1,349,382 

United  States   26,450  443,833 

France   351,928  5,038,715 

Great  Britain   371,263  5,356,126 

Italy   14,616  169,793 

Holland   9,709  95,439 


Belgian  Imports  of  Automobile  Tires  for  First  Nine  Months  of  1922 

Canada  (May  to  Sept.)   6,620  91,884 

Germany   33,446  219,314 

United  States   66,733  1,167,243 

France   535,510  9,859,331 

Great  Britain   420,908  2,820,517 

HoUand   12,155  221,365 


The  United  States  statistics  of  exports  of  india-rubber  and  manufactures 
to  Belgium  for  1920  show  that  tires  constituted  the  principal  item  of  export. 
These  included  casings  ($1,139,526),  inner  tubes  ($96,792),  and  solid  tires 
($42,991).  Shoes  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $76,599;  scrap,  $14,801;  hose, 
$9,689;  packing,  $6,921;  and  reclaimed  rubber,  $5,854. 


RU'BBER  TIRES 


This  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  import  rubber  trade.  Amongst 
the  well-known  non-Belgian  firms  operating  are  the  Michelin,  Goodyear, 
Pirelli,  Goodrich  (who  have  a  French  factory).  Miller  and  Dunlop.  Belgian 
firms  of  importance  are  Englebert  at  Liege  and  Janatzy  at  Malines. 

Michelin  does  about  65  per  cent  of  the  automobile  tire  business,  Englebert 
about  20  per  cent,  and  the  rest  is  chiefly  divided  between  Goodyear,  Goodrich, 
Miller,  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.    The  registration  of  automobiles  is 
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42,000,  trucks  12,000,  motor  cycles  7,500,  and  bicycles  800,000.  The  bicycle 
tire  business  is  done  principally  by  Englebert,  Dunlop,  Bates  and  Mosley.  One 
Canadian  tire  firm  are  represented  in  Belgium,  through  the  efforts  of  this  office, 
and  the  agent  recentl^^  interviewed  advises  that  business  is  being  transacted, 
although  not  yet  in  large  quantities.  The  latest  price  lists  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  together 
with  the  discount  allowed  by  an  important  firm. 

Tires  at  present  come  under  item  70  of  the  customs  tariff  (detached  parts 
of  automobiles)  and  the  rate  is  12  per  cent  plus  1  per  cent  sales  tax.  The  last 
freight  furnished  from  Montreal  to  Antwerp  was  30  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

MECHANICAL   RUBBER  GOODS 

Amongst  mechanical  goods  in  demand  here,  belting  is  relatively  impor- 
tant. There  are  about  6,000  factories  in  Belgium;  many  of  them  are  extremely 
small.  Two  well-known  American  kinds.  Rainbow  and  Pilot,  are  suitable  for 
the  market.   American  shipments  of  belting  in  1920  were  valued  at  only  $5,000. 

In  this  class  of  goods,  hose  is  of  most  importance.  The  Americans  are 
selling  air  hose  (U.S.  Rubber  Co.  No.  4810),  Mogul  brand  water  hose,  Beggen 
water  hose,  beer  hose,  and  two  kinds  of  gasolene  hose.  The  duty  on  all  hose 
is  10  per  cent. 

WATER  HOSE 

Light  hose  for  watering  purposes  sells  well  in  Belgium.  A  full  range  of 
samples  of  various  Belgian,  English,  and  German  hose  on  the  market  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  together  with  retail 
prices.    Factory  prices  on  these  samples  are  10  to  15  per  cent  lower. 

The  local  type  of  garden  hose  consists  of  a  simple  rubber  tube  with  1-  to 
4-ply  of  duck  in  sizes  of  j-inch  to  2-inch  interior  and  walls  of  2^,  3^,  5  and  6 
millimetre.  A  1-inch  interior  3-ply  with  5  mm.  wall  is  sold  at  a  factory  price 
of  5.84  francs  the  metre.  Figure  1  shows  a  specially  strong  type  at  propor- 
tionately higher  prices.  Figure  2  show^s  a  type  of  water  hose  for  pumping 
liquids,  wound  with  metal  spiral. 

The  current  grade  of  one  Belgian  company  in  this  type  of  hose  in  blue 
rubber,  1-inch  interior  diameter,  3-ply  textile  and  a  wall  thickness  of  5imm., 
without  spiral,  sells  at  a  factory  price  of  8.84  francs  the  metre.  This  hose  is 
made  in  sizes  of  |-inch  up  to  6-inch,  with  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  plies  and  wall  thick- 
nesses of  3,  4,  5^,  7  and  S^mm.  A  heavier  type  of  hose  is  also  produced  from 
J-inch  to  2-inch  with  1-  to  4-ply  textile,  interior  blue  and  exterior  white,  at 
proportionately  higher  prices.  A  4-mm.  spiral  of  metal  costs  about  1  franc  a 
metre  extra  on  the  1-inch  (interior)  hose. 

brewers'  hose 

There  are  approximately  1,500  breweries  in  Belgium  equipped  with  motive 
power,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  call  for  beer  hose.  This  demand  is  catered 
to  by  the  local  manufacturers;  Figures  3  and  4  show  the  Belgian  type  of  hose 
offered.  The  sizes  generally  manufactured  are  -J-inch  inside  measurement  to 
2j-mch,  and  the  wall  thicknesses  from  5  to  11  mm.  Figure  3  is  an  average  quality 
for  a  1-inch  (inside)  hose,  5-mm.  (or  j3_-inch)  thick,  and  sells  from  the  factory 
for  11.20  francs  the  metre.  The  lowest  of  two  grades  of  a  Para  hose,  in  the 
same  size,  sells  for  13.70  francs  the  metre.  The  spiral  hose  (without  metal) 
shown  in  Figure  4  usually  comes  10  per  cent  higher.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
hose  shown  are  3-  and  4-ply  hose,  whereas  Canadian  beer  hose  sometimes 
runs  as  high  as  12-ply. 
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SUCTION  HOSE 

Fii;urt.'s  5  aiul  0  show  tlio  usual  types  of  suction  hose  in  use.  One  firm 
specializes  in  suction  hose  as  shown  in  Fii>;uro  5  with  projecting  spiral  and  with 
heavy  duck  covering.  Figure  6  is  furnished  on  demand.  The  usual  sizes  fur- 
nished are  |-inch  to  6-inch,  and  the  plies  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  wall 
thickness,  which  runs  from  5  mm.  to  11  mm.  A  2-inch  size  (inside)  with 
Y\-inch  wall  sells  at  17.20  francs  the  metre. 

STEAM  HOSE 

In  an  industrial  country  like  Belgium  there  is  naturally  a  large  demand 
for  steam  hose.  Figiu'e  7  shows  Belgian  steam  hose  covered  with  a  flexible 
coating  of  braided  steel  wires.    This  covering  is  charged  for  at  25  per  cent 


over  the  cost  of  hose  not  so  protected.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  from  ^-inch 
to  2-inch  inside  diameter,  varying  by  about  -J-inch  sizes.  Wall  thicknesses 
vary  from  ^^-inch  to  -f-inch.  In  the  current  quality  the  5-mm.  or  ^^^-inch 
wall,  1-inch  internal  diameter,  4-ply,  resists  three  to  four  atmospheres.  This 
hose  sells  for  13.85  francs  the  metre  (factory  price).  For  very  high  tempera- 
tures, asbestos  textile  is  used. 

FIRE  HOSE 

There  is  of  course  the  usual  demand  in  Belgium  for  fire  hose.  One  English 
firm,  with  factory  in  Manchester,  advertises  having  furnished  100,000  metres 
since  the  Armistice.  Their  qualities  are  linen  and  jute,  rubberized  or  not.  The 
specifications  of  the  Brussels  Fire  Department  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
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of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  can  be  had  on  request  by  referring  to  file  No. 
27000.  They  call  for  hose  of  linen  rubberized,  in  20-metre  lengths,  45-mm. 
(IJ-inch)  internal  diameter,  also  linen  hose  rubberized  of  65-mm.  (2^-inch) 
inside  diameter.  The  linen  is  required  to  be  of  first  quality  without  colouring. 
The  hose  must  have  two  coats  of  rubber  on  the  inside,  one  grey  coat  well  com- 
bined with  the  textile,  and  the  other,  the  inside  coat,  in  red  rubber.  These 
coats  must  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  must  be  satisfactory  as  to  adherence. 
The  grey  coating  should  analyze  blh  per  cent  pure  gum  and  the  red  coat  85 
per  cent  pure  gum.  This  hose  must  be  capable  of  resisting  an  inside  pressure 
of  fifteen  atmospheres.  An  ordinary  tender  is  for  1,500  to  2,000  metres  of 
hose  of  l|-inch  and  1,000  to  1,200  metres  of  2i-inch  hose.  Payment  is  five- 
sixths  of  the  amount  on  delivery  and  one-sixth  after  one  year's  use.  Tenders 
must  be  made  through  a  resident  in  Brussels.  Sample  is  deposited  in  Brussels 
and  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken  off  the  premises  at  the  fire  station.  Each  com- 
mune in  Belgium  has  its  own  specifications,  but  they  follow  the  general  lines 
of  the  above. 

PACKING 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  sale  of  Canadian  spiral  packing  manu- 
factured by  the  United  States  Rubber  System.  This  is  indicative  of  the 
vulnerability  of  the  market  (see  Figure  8).  Belgian  factory  prices  on  sheet 
packing  of  3-  to  5-mm.  thickness  with  1-  to  2-ply  of  duck  are  3.60  francs  the 
kilo.  The  3-mm.  size  with  2-ply  of  duck  costs  4.15  francs  the  kilo.  A  red 
quality  sells  at  3  francs  and  3.25  francs  for  the  3-mm.  2-ply  type. 

Dry  asbestos  packing  of  the  current  quality  sells  at  13.75  francs  the  kilo.; 
tallowed  is  cheaper  at  9.25.  Dry  jute  costs  5  francs,  tallowed  4.75,  while  dry 
and  tallowed  cotton  packing  sell  for  15  and  13  francs  respectively. 

The  stores  give  considerable  prominence  to  red  rubber  gasket  tubing. 

MOtTLDED  GOODS 

The  variety  of  moulded  goods  being  practically  unlimited,  mention  w^ill  be 
made  of  a  number  of  articles  in  demand  with  current  wholesale  prices  for  the 
average  quality. 

Gas  tubes  in  the  usual  sizes  vary  from  10  francs  the  kilo,  to  15  francs 
according  to  quality.  Ptubber  matting  or  flooring  varies  from  6.50  francs  to 
8-50  francs  the  kilo.  Band-saw  bands  are  16-50  francs  the  kilo.  Tires  for  wheel- 
barrow wheels  17.50  francs  the  kilo;  for  other  wheels,  20  to  25  francs, 
according  to  work  involved.  Cones  for  breweries  vary  from  0.35  franc  each 
to  0.60  franc,  according  to  models;  valves  for  breweries,  0.15  franc  to  0.20 
franc  each;  lavatory  cones,  0.60  franc  to  1.50  francs.  Basin  and  bath  plugs, 
soft,  sell  at  0.15,  0.25,  0.45  and  0.80  franc  according  to  size;  hardened  pro- 
portionately dear.  Bumpers  for  W.C.'s,  0.08  to  0.15  franc  according  to  size. 
Buttons  for  same,  0.14  to  0.16  franc. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  samples  of  the  above  goods. 

druggists'  sundries 

This  is  an  important  line  in  Belgium,  catered  for  largely  by  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  manufacturers.  Hot-water  bottles,  combination  water  bottles 
and  fountain  syringes  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  local  window  displays  and 
average  about  25  francs  in  price.  Amongst  goods  of  this  kind  the  marks  of 
the  North  British  Rubber  Company,  Goodyear  Glove  Company,  U.S.  Rubber 
Co.,  and  Millers  are  much  in  evidence.  The  Goodyear  bottle  retails  for  17 
francs  for  the  usual  size  used  in  Canada.    Another  article  featured  by  the 
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shops  is  till'  wi'U-known  whirling;  s})r:iy  syringe,  also  pear-shaped  vaginal 
(.loiu'hcs  in  ml  rul)l)or  and  hard  rubber  pipe.  These  vary  in  price  from  10  to 
20  franrs.  V.-av  syringes  from  about  1-inch  to  3-inch  bulb  are  also  good  sellers. 
Figure  3i)  in  thi>  C'onsolidatiHl  llul)ber  Company's  catalogue  shows  the  type  in 
demand.  Another  impin-tant  item  of  trade  is  the  bulb  syringe.  An  English 
make  with  egg-size  bulb  sells  at  9.50  francs;  better  qualities  sell  at  higher 
prices;  these  are  usually  in  glossy  finish  with  smooth  bulb.  Rubber  sponges 
appear  to  have  taken  the  popular  fancy.  An  average  quality  in  red 
rubber,  say,  1  '.-inch  by  3-inch  by  5-inch,  retails  for  3  francs.  Invalid 
cusiiions  should  be  mentioned,  these  being  in  good  demand,  and  most  windows 
show  hosi)ital  ov  nursery  sheetings,  surgeons'  bandages,  etc.  Other  less 
important  articles  are  water-wings  (Miller's),  6.50  francs;  round  collapsible 
tobacco  pouches  (German),  1.50  francs;  kitchen  gloves,  6.95  francs;  children's 
rubber  pants,  9.75  francs. 

This  summary  would  not  be  complete  without  referring  to  the  demand 
for  bladders  for  Association  football.  These  are  stocked  by  all  rubber  shops 
and  sjiorting  stores. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  rubber  overshoes  in  Belgium,  but  it  should 
be  realized  that  there  is  no  general  use  of  rubbers  in  this  country  although,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  wet  and  dirty  streets  in  winter,  the  conditions  for 
their  sale  obtain  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  Canada.  As  soon  as  rain  starts 
here,  the  mud  commences  to  ooze  up  through  the  fiag-stone  paving  until  the 
streets  become  coated  with  a  muddy  sUme.  In  spite  of  this,  the  rubber  over- 
shoe is  not  popular  as  it  is  not  thought  to  be  stylish.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
most  women  go  about  on  muddy  streets  with  the  thinnest  of  low-cut,  high-heeled 
shoes,  innocent  of  even  a  half  rubber  overshoe  or  foothold.  It  is  believed  that 
this  trade  could  be  built  up  through  advertising  and  educating  the  public  to 
the  dangers  of  wet  feet.  At  present  the  market  for  rubber  soles  and  heels  is 
being  successfully  cultivated. 

British,  French,  and  American  rubber  overshoes  are  on  sale  in  rubber  and  boot 
shops,  and  a  few  Canadian  shoes  have  been  noticed.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  hip  boots  for  seamen's  use  at  the 
ports  of  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ostend.  Samples  of  a  purely  Canadian 
boot  were  noted  in  the  warehouse  of  one  imported. 

There  is  also  a  decided  market  for  the  Canadian  type  of  running  or  tennis 
shoe.  The  courts  here  are  of  the  brick  dust  type,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  colour  required  is  mostly  white.  At  present  the  market  is  largely 
stocked,  but  is  worth  investigation  for  future  exploitation. 

MARKET  FOR  WOODEWARE  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  February  27,  1923. — An  investigation  of  the  market  for  wooden- 
ware  in  this  coimtry,  with  special  reference  to  Canadian  exports,  can  hardly 
fail  to  reveal  two  outstanding  points,  namely,  the  general  excellence  of  wooden- 
w^are  of  Canadian  manufacture  and  the  high  reputation  it  enjoys,  and  the 
diflBculty  it  has  at  present  in  meeting  competition  in  price. 

A  broad  fact  which  emerges,  and  which  is  evident  in  other  lines  of  industry 
as  well,  is  that  since  the  war  price  and  quality  have  changed  places  in  import- 
ance in  the  eye  of  the  British  consumer.  Before  the  war  quality  was  the  more 
important  factor — an  article  had  to  be  of  the  best  to  find  general  favour,  and 
the  price  paid  for  it  was  of  less  consequence.    To-day  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
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and  in  the  matter  of  woodenware,  very  inferior  broom  handles,  clothes  pegs, 
etc.,  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  other  Continental  countries  at  low  prices 
appear  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Nevertheless  quality  is  and  will  remain 
a  very  important  factor,  and  if  there  is  not  too  great  a  spread  in  prices  between 
the  Canadian  product  of  high  quality  and  the  inferior  Continental  article,  a  good 
business  should  go  to  Canadian  manufacturers  if  they  go  after,  and  persist- 
ently follow  up,  the  openings  which  present  themselves  through  trade  inquiries 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  through  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  the  importers  in  good  standing  whose  names  are  available  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  or  at  this  ofl&ce. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  Canadian  woodenware  manu- 
facturers doing  a  business  in  this  country  exclusively  through  agents.  The 
objection  to  this  arrangement  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view  is  that 
his  possibly  fine  margin  of  profit  might  be  wiped  out  by,  or  the  market  might 
not  support,  an  agent's  commission.  One  important  buyer  in  Glasgow  says 
that  a  good  agent,  strongly  supported  by  a  good  Canadian  manufacturer, 
should  do  well  for  his  principals.  He  instances  the  case  of  a  United  States 
concern  with  a  London  agent  who  books  orders  for  carloads  of  clothes  pegs 
to  be  passed  to  his  firm,  but  who  can  deliver  smaller  quantities  from  a  small 
local  warehouse.  On  the  other  hand,  another  buyer  of  importance  states  that 
a  Canadian  firm  maintaining  an  agent  and  a  warehouse  on  this  side  would  be 
able  to  do  good  busmess  with  the  smaller  buyers,  but  the  buyers  in  car  lots 
and  over  would  be  lost,  as  they  prefer  to  do  business  direct.  The  big  buyers, 
however,  would  have  no  objection  to  an  agent  carrying  no  stock.  A  huge  firm 
in  Glasgow  with  many  branches  throughout  the  country,  with  a  capital  of 
over  £4,000,000,  with  many  ramifications  and  handling  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, state  that  they  buy  most  of  their  clothes  pegs  and  other  woodenware 
through  a  London  agent  of  a  Swedish  concern,  who  no  doubt  is  a  persistent 
caller.  This  seems  to  show  the  advisability  of  an  agency  arrangement  for 
Canadian  firms,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  Glasgow  concern,  notwithstanding 
its  size,  does  not  buy  clothes  pegs  in  larger  quantities  than  one  carload. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  question  of  an  agency  arrangement 
is  one  that  cannot  be  airily  dismissed  one  way  or  the  other;  that  the  pros 
and  cons  need  to  be  carefully  considered  by  those  Canadian  firms  determined 
to  secure  and  maintain  a  profitable  business  here;  that  the  business  should  be 
built  on  a  solid  foundation  of  carefully  ascertained  facts  and  knowledge;  and 
that  snatching  at  profits  from  time  to  time,  and  neglect  of  the  market  at  other 
times,  not  only  cannot  build  up  a  satisfactory  business  for  an  individual  com- 
pany but  retards  development  and  injures  the  reputation  of  the  whole  Cana- 
dian industry,  and  Canadian  trade  in  general. 


CLOTHES  PEGS 

Spring  pegs  coming  to  this  country  are  mainly  German,  at  a  price  from  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  3d.  per  gross.  For  the  round  4-2--inch  peg,  which  is  now  coming  mainly 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States,  it  hardly  seems  possible  for  Canadian 
firms  to  meet  the  present  German  price  of  about  3s.  9d.  per  5-gross  box  c.i.f. 
The  German  peg  is  an  inferior  article,  by  no  means  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Canadian  or  American,  but  nevertheless  it  is  good  value  for  the  money,  and 
price,  as  stated  previously,  is  more  important  nowadays  than  quality.  Clothes 
pegs  from  the  United  States,  of  excellent  quality,  are  being  offered  generally 
at  5s.  c.i.f.  and  sometimes  4s.  9d.,  although  one  buyer  states  that  he  had  an 
offer  of  United  States  this  week  at  $1  c.i.f.,  but  refused  it  because  of  cheaper 
German  goods.  This  is  equivalent  at  present  exchange  to  4s.  3d.  It  may  be 
desirable,  or  indeed  necessary,   in   order  to   encourage   business,   to  quote 
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"  deli\  erod  warehouse."  In  such  a  case  3d.  a  box  will  cover  the  charges  for 
landing  and  conveying  to  the  warehouse  in  Glasgow. 

Although  Germany  is  getting  the  bulk  of  this  business,  no  one  can  tell  how 
long  she  will  continue  in  a  ])osition  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  doing  business  with 
German  exporters  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Canadian  firms  are  now  beating 
Ignited  States  firms  in  price,  and  are  supplying  just  as  good  quality,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  in  this  line  Canadian  firms  may  look  for  some  useful  business. 
Prices  should  be  from  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  to  compete  with  American  firms  iu 
every  way. 

WASHBOARDS 

Canadian  washboards  are  considered  here  generally  as  of  excellent 
quality.  But  in  this  line  a  cheap  article  is  what  is  now  required,  in  quantity, 
although  a  considerable  demand  exists  for  boards  of  a  better  quality,  and  this 
demand  is  met  mostly  by  the  two  Glasgow  manufacturers. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  being  done  by  Swedish  firms  supplying  inferior 
boards  at  9s.  6d.  to  12s.  a  dozen  c.i.f.  Single-side  zinc  boards  of  United  States 
make  are  coming  into  this  market  at  17s.  3d.  to  19s.  a  dozen  c.i.f. 

A  Glasgow^  firm  with  many  branches  states  that  they  used  to  import 
thousands  of  dozens  of  washboards  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago  from  the  United 
States,  but  they  do  so  no  longer,  and  this  confirms  the  statement  of  another 
firm  that  the  demand  is  dwindling  year  by  year  for  the  reason  that  so  few 
families  in  these  times  have  washing  done  at  home,  people  even  of  very  slender 
means  making  use  of  the  steam  laundries. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  Canadian  washboard  should,  however,  enable 
it  to  sell  very  well  if  the  difference  in  price  represents  not  more  than  the  differ- 
ence in  quality. 

SANITARY  SEATS 

The  primary  requirement  of  these  seats  for  trade  in  Scotland  is  that  they 
should  be  in  one  piece.  Nothing  else  is  wanted  because  of  the  dampness  of  the 
climate.  Furthermore  (and  this  is  probably  not  well  known  in  Canada),  the 
Scottish  market  is  more  exacting  than  the  English.  The  Scottish  trade  and 
the  consumer,  generally  speaking,  require  higher  quality  than  is  the  case  even 
in  England. 

One  large  Glasgow  firm  of  metal  merchants  and  plumbers'  suppliers  who 
handle  these  articles  state  that  they  used  to  buy  Canadian  pieced  seats,  but 
they  are  now  relying  on  British  manufacture  mainly.  The  cheaper  quality 
will  not  sell  in  Scotland,  nor  will  the  imitation  mahogany  in  any  quantity. 
What  is  wanted  here  is  a  one-piece  hardwood  seat,  usual  size  24  inches  by  IG 
inches,  French  polished,  laid  down  in  Glasgow  at  about  4s.  Another  firm  says 
that  4s.  3d.  is  the  highest  figure  at  which  such  a  seat  could  find  a  market. 

German-made  three-piece  seats,  which  are  coming  in  to  some  extent,  are 
reaching  the  plumber  at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  are  worth  the  money  according  to  one 
importer. 

Prices  are  of  course  in  great  variety,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood 
used,  whether  mahogany,  imitation  mahogany  or  hardwood,  and  whether  the 
seats  have  tops  or  not,  but  for  seats  without  tops  the  prices  of  those  of  British 
manufacture  range  from  4s.  9d.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  The  best  seats  have  covers, 
but  not  many  are  sold. 

One  firm  who  have  bought  in  Canada  in  the  past,  and  would  like  to  do  so 
again,  think  that  the  Canadian  finish  is  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  Scotch 
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finish,  which  is  French  pohshing.  The  writer  was  under  the  impression  that 
French  polishing  was  not  used  in  Canada  because  French  polishers  were  hard 
to  obtain,  and  that  the  American  finish  was  used,  but  however  that  may  be, 
this  company  is  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Firms  contemplating  this  line  are  advised  to  send  drawings  of  what  they 
have  to  offer  to  this  office,  with  full  particulars  and"  c.i.-j.  prices,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  obtain  business  for  them.   They  are  bought  in  gross  lots. 

In  connection  with  these  articles  the  housing  question  has  of  course  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  demand.  Glasgow,  a  growing  city  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million,  is  perhaps  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  houses  more  acutely  than  any 
important  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  official  estimate  is  that  57,000  houses 
are  required  to  be  built  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  population  to  make 
up  for  the  shortage  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  to  take  ths 
place  of  slum  clearances.  Since  the  war  a  certain  amount  of  building  has  been 
done,  but  hardly  the  fringe  of  the  difficulty  has  been  attacked  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  conges- 
tion is  relieved.  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  determined  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  furnish  new  houses  on  a  really  wholesale  scale,  not  only  in  Glasgow, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  will  naturally  provide  a  large  market 
for  all  kinds  of  articles  used  in  dwellings. 

PASTRY  BOARDS 

These  are  now  coming  mainly  from  Germany,  prices  ranging  from  18s.  a 
dozen  for  the  18-inch  by  12-inch  to  30s.  for  the  24-inch  by  18-inch. 

BROOM  HANDLES 

Considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  broom  handles  are  coming  into  this 
market  and  competing  against  the  Swedish  1-inch  size  at  21s.  a  gross  c.i.f.,  and 
German  at  19s.  6d.  a  gross.  The  Canadian  article  contains  much  better  wood 
than  the  Continental,  and  the  finish  is  much  superior,  and  although  they  are 
more  costly,  they  are  worth  it.  Samples  should  always  be  forwarded  with 
prices,  as  it  is  only  on  quality  that  Canadian  makers  appear  to  beat  their 
Swedish  and  other  rivals. 

TOOL  HANDLES 

Most  of  the  tool  handles  used  in  this  country  are  of  United  States  manu- 
facture, and  it  does  not  seem  that  in  the  case  of  hickory  handles  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  compete  with  American  firms  because  hickory 
has  to  be  imported  into  Canada  from  the  Southern  States. 

It  is  the  case,  however,  that  the  supplies  of  hickory  are  becoming  rapidly 
exhausted,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when  some  other  wood  than  hickory 
will  have  to  be  used.  While  hickory  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself 
for  the  handles  of  picks,  hammers  and  the  like,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rock  maple  is  admirably  adapted  to  take  its  place. 

In  connection  with  the  rapid  depletion  of  hickory  supplies,  the  following 
extracts  from  Report  311  presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Forest  Service  in  reply  to  a  request  by  the  Senate  for  information 
on  the  depletion  of  United  States  forests  may  be  of  interest.  The  report  was 
rendered  early  in  1922: — 

In  general,  three-fifths  of  original  timber  is  gone.  We  are  using  timber 
four  times  as  fast  as  it  is  growing.  One-fifth  of  timber  left  in  country  is  hard- 
wood, namely  460  billion  feet.    The  United  States  once  contained  the  most 
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extensive  temperate  zone  hardwood  forests  in  the  world.  The  production  of 
hardwood  products  on  the  past  scale  cannot  long  continue.  The  scarcity  of 
hii2;h-i;rade  oak.  ash,  liiekory,  poplar  and  w^alnut  is  now  placing  American 
imhistries  in  a  rritiral  condition.  The  exports  of  high-grade  oak,  ash  and 
hickory  will  further  increase  the  shortage  for  domestic  use  and  tend  to  sus- 
tained high  prices.  The  furniture  industry,  utilizing  mainly  high-grade  hard- 
wootls.  began  in  New  England,  but  through  depletion  of  raw  material  sup- 
plies, had  been  forced  to  move  westward,  but  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  districts  of  the  Middle  West  have  been  exhausted  and  there  only  remain 
limited  areas  in  the  north  and  south.  The  present  sources  of  supply  are  largely 
the  remoter  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  southern  Appalachians  and  Lower 
Mississipiii  valley.  When  these  forests  are  cut  out  the  industry  will  have 
exhausted  practically  their  last  resources  of  old  growth  timber. 

"  Handles. — For  high-grade  hickory  and  ash  required  by  the  industry,  no 
satisfactory  substitute  has  yet  been  found,  and  these  two  woods  make  up 
two-thirds  of  the  total  used.  The  supply  comes  mostly  from  the  south.  Here 
the  most  accessible  timber  has  been  taken.  The  few  large  concerns  literally 
comb  the  country  to  secure  these  two  w^oods.  More  and  more  it  is  becoming 
necessary  to  work  into  the  more  remote  districts.  Practically  the  entire  terri- 
tory within  wiiich  hickory  is  found  in  commercial  quantities  is  thus  covered. 

^'  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  hickory  and  its  rapidly  increasing 
price,  the  vehicle  and  automobile  industries  are  being  forced  to  use  steel  sub- 
stitutes. 

"  Government  estimate  of  hickory  standing,  16  billion  feet;  total  hard- 
wood. 460  billion  feet;  yearly  consumption,  16  billion  feet." 

EXPORTATION   OF   CANADIAN    STORE    CATTLE   TO  GREAT 

BRITAIN 

Information   and   Recommendations   for   the   Scottish  Market 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  March  1,  1923. — The  following  excerpts  are  culled  from  a  booklet 
just  issued  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bosomworth  &  Sons,  cattle  salesmen,  Glasgow,  in 
anticipation  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  store  cattle  with  Great  Britain  which 
may  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 

It  will  be  noted  that  particular  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  writer  on  the 
importance  of  the  quality  of  cattle  which  are  sent  over,  as  there  will  be  many 
keen  and  some  unfriendly  eyes  to  observe  differences  between  Irish  and  home- 
bred animals  on  the  one  hand,  and  Canadian  on  the  other,  and  any  compari- 
son unfavourable  to  Canadian  cattle  will  be  eagerly  seized  upon  and  broad- 
casted. The  firm  above  mentioned  w^ere  particularly  active  in  the  campaign 
for  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 

With  the  removal  on  1st  April,  1923,  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Canadian 
store  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  the  shipping  of  Canadian  stock  to  this  country  will  be  per- 
mitted once  again,  the  shipments  being  restricted  to  (except  under  Special  Order)  steers 
and  spayed  heifers. 

There  exists  in  Scotland  a  ready  market  for  Canadian  store  cattle,  and  in  earher  years, 
before  the  imposition  of  the  Embargo  in  1892,  large  numbers  were  shipped  to  this  market 
and  sold  here.  To-day  there  is  an  even  larger  market,  as  there  are  now  greater  areas  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  consequently  more  feeding  cattle  are  required.  Many  Scottish 
farmers  and  feeders  purchased  Canadian  store  cattle  in  those  days  of  free  importation, 
and  were,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased  with  their  purchases.  After  careful  inquiry  throughout 
the  principal  markets  and  feeding  districts  of  Scotland,  one  is  assured  that  Canadian  store 
cattle  will  once  again  be  readily  bought  by  feeders  here,  provided  a  suitable  class  of  cattle 
is  sent.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  booklet  is  to  convey  some  information  to  Canadian 
exporters  as  to  the  best  class  of  cattle  to  ship. 
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CATTLE  FEEDING  SEASONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

To  appreciate  properly  the  working  of  the  export  trade  in  store  cattle,  so  far  as  Scotland 
is  concerned,  it  is  essential  to  understand  as  clearly  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  great 
cattle-feeding  business  in  this  country.  It  is  roughly  confined  to  two  main  periods — (1) 
the  period  of  grass  feeding;  (2)  the  period  of  stall  feeding.  For  the  grass  feeding  period, 
feeders  buy  their  cattle  during  March  and  up  to  the  end  of  May  or  June  (according  as 
the  season  is  early  or  late),  and  for  the  stall  feeding  period,  they  buy  their  cattle  from 
September  to  December. 

These  two  periods  are  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  largest  number  of  store  cattle 
would  be  bought,  and  are,  accordingly,  the  times  when  the  largest  Canadian  shipments 
should  arrive  on  this  market.  During  the  other  months  of  the  year  there  would  still  be  a 
market  for  smaller  shipments,  and  this  would  largely  be  regulated  by  the  important 
influences  of  an  early  or  late  season,  and  a  shortage  or  abundance  of  root  crops  and  feeding 
stuffs. 

PRINCIPAL  FEEDING  DISTPJCTS  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THEIR  MARKETS 

The  following  counties  constitute  the  principal  cattle-feeding  districts  of  Scotland:- — 
Stirlingshire ;  Perthshire ;  Kincardineshire ;  Fifeshire ;  Forfarshire ;  Aberdeenshire ;  The 
Lothians  (counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh  and  Haddington) ;  Roxburghshire ;  and  Ber- 
wickshire. 

The  principal  markets  which  serve  these  cattle-feeding  districts  are:  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  Dundee,  with  auxiliary  markets  at  Stirling,  Cuper-Fife,  Forfar,  Aberdeen, 
Haddington,  St.  Boswells,  and  Berwick.  Regular  weekly  sales  are  held  at  these  markets 
which  are  all  old-established  centres  and  are  well  and  regularly  attended  by  farmers  and 
feeders. 

The  ports  of  landing  which  serve  the  above  markets  are  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
with  Glasgow  as  the  largest  and  most  important  centre. 

PORTS  OF  LANDING  AND  THEIR  ACCOMMODATION 

GLASGOW 

This  is  the  chief  port  for  Scotland  and  here  excellent  facilities  exist  for  the  landing, 
feeding,  selling  and  distribution  of  cattle  to  all  parts  of  Scotland.  The  cattle  wharf  is 
directly  on  the  River  Clyde  and  the  largest  steamers  can  be  docked  and  discharged  at  it. 
The  cattle  walk  straight  from  the  steamer  to  the  pens,  where  they  can  if  desired  be  tied 
up  in  head  stalls.  The  entire  wharf  and  lairage  is  covered  and  roofed,  and  being  specially 
constructed  for  the  trade  in  foreign  cattle,  it  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  There  are  hay  and  water  troughs  in  each  pen,  two  weigh  bridges 
and  two  auction  rings.  There  is  at  present  accommodation  for  3,000  cattle  at  any  one 
time  and,  with  ordinary  sales  organization,  as  many  as  5,000  to  8,000  cattle  can  be  cleared 
in  one  week. 

There  are  large  rail  centres  quite  close  to  the  wharf,  and  cattle  can  be  dispatched  at  all 
hours  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  to  England.  Cattle  which  are  sold  at  (jlasgow  wharf 
can  be  railed  to  farms  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  cattle  intended  for  sale  at  inland 
markets  can  be  landed  at  Glasgow  and  railed  to  the  inland  centres  quickly  and  without 
delay. 

Canadian  fat  cattle  have  been  landed  and  sold  at  Glasgow  wharf  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  working  of  the  trade  is  well  understood  and  well  organized.  There  are  also  excellent 
facilities  for  slaughtering,  dressing  and  selling  any  cattle  which  may  be  landed  in  a  damaged 
condition,  or  for  any  other  reason  have  to  be  slaughtered  and  sold  in  carcase  form. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow,  who  erected  and  own  the  wharf,  have  always  been  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Canadian  cattle  trade;  they  have  lent  continued  and  valuable 
assistance  in  the  recent  campaigns  for  the  removal  of  the  Embargo,  and  have  always  been 
most  willing  to  grant  any  improvement  or  increased  facilities  which  the  trade  required. 
They  are  already  considering  plans  for  an  extension  of  the  wharf  accommodation  to  meet 
the  anticipated  needs  of  a  large  Canadian  trade. 

Glasgow  is  the  most  suitable  port  in  Scotland  for  the  landing  and  selling  of  Canadian 
store  cattle,  and  it  is  also  very  suitable  for  cattle  which  are  ultimately  intended  for  sale 
at  such  inland  centres  as  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Haddington,  Perth,  Cuper-Fife, 
and  Berwick. 

DUNDEE 

Situated  on  the  River  Tay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  this  port  is  suitable  for  the 
landing  of  Canadian  cattle,  and  the  largest  steamers  can  be  docked  and  unloaded  there. 
The  cattle  lairage  is  adjacent  to  the  dock,  and  there  is  at  present  accommodation  avail- 
able for  700  head  of  cattle  at  any  one  time.    This  accommodation  will  be  enlarged  to  suit 
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requircmems  whenever  necessary.  There  is  a  sale  rins  in  the  lairage,  and  suitable  facilities 
for  feeding:  and  watering  the  cattle.  A  railway  line  adjoins  the  lairage,  and  cattle  can  be 
dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dundee  is  a  suitable  port  for  cattle  intended  for  the  districts  of  Forfarshire,  Perth- 
shire, Fifeshire,  Kincardineshire. 

.MJEHDEKN 

This  port  is  also  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  can  accommodate  steamers  up  to 
2.000  tons  net.  Some  of  the  buildings  which  were  in  use  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
Embargo  are  available,  and  the  Harbour  Commissioners  arc  now  considering  the  provision 
of  suitable  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  It  is  proposed  to  provide 
accommodation  for  750  cattle  at  any  one  time,  with  up-to-date  feeding  and  watering  arrange- 
ments. There  is  also  a  sale  ring  included  in  the  scheme.  Aberdeen  serves  the  districts 
of  Aberdeenshire,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn  and  Kincardineshire  (northern  portion). 

CLASSES  OF  CATTLE  BEST  SUITED  FOR  THE  SCOTTISH  MARKET 

The  successful  exportation  of  store  cattle  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  depends  to 
a  very  large  extent  on  the  classes  of  cattle  shipped.  There  has  been  a  strong  and  con- 
tinued opposition,  in  some  quarters  here,  to  the  removal  of  the  Embargo,  and  in  Canada's 
best  interests  it  is  essential  that  her  exporters  should  ship  only  the  classes  of  cattle  which 
are  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  feeders  here,  and  fit  to  compete  favourably  with  Irish 
cattle  and  home  bred  stock. 

Only  by  this  course  and  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  these  condition,  can  Canada  hope, 
as  a  new  comer,  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  the  British  markets  and  establish  a  large 
and  profitable  export  trade  with  the  Mother  Country. 

ISIuch  criticism  has  been  passed  regarding  the  classes  of  cattle  which  are  to  be  expected 
from  Canada,  and  the  shipments  will  be  watched  very  closely  and  compared  with  the  Irish 
and  home  stocks,  and  it  is  to  Canada's  interest  to  see  that  she  sends  cattle  which  will  bear 
such  scrutiny  and  comparison  wdth  credit  to  themselves.  This  point  should  be  continually 
borne  in  mind,  as  its  significance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Classes  of  cattle  best  suited  for  the  Scottish  markets  are:  (1)  A  good  class  of  Polled 
Steer,  weighing  about  1,000  live  weight,  landed  in  Scotland,  age  2  to  2^  years,  of  beef 
breeding,  in  good  flesh,  capable  of  dressing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  live  weight,  and  to 
be  prime  beeit  after  three  to  five  months'  feeding. 

(2)  A  good  class  of  heavier  Polled  Steer  weighing  1,100  to  1,250  pounds  live  weight, 
landed  in  Scotland,  age  2^  to  3^  years,  of  beef  breeding  and  good  quality,  capable  of 
dressing  about  53  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  of  the  live  weight,  and  to  be  prime  beef  after 
two  to  three  months'  feeding. 

Beef  breeding  denotes  the  general  recognized  breeds,  or  breed  crosses  for  beef  cattle:— 
Shorthorn  Crosses,  Hereford  Crosses,  Polled  Aberdeen-Angus  Crosses,  Pure  Polled  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle. 

(3)  There  is  also  a  certain  market  for  Spayed  Heifers  suitable  for  feeding,  of  beef 
breed,  age  two  to  three  years. 

(4)  Under  Special  Exportation  Order,  Bulls  and  Milk  Cows  can  also  be  shipped,  but 
large  exportations  of  these  classes  are  not  anticipated.  Arrangements  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, for  special  shipments  when  required. 

HORNED  CATTLE  NOT  RECOMMENDED 

The  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  feeders  are  in  favour  of  polled  cattle,  especially 
for  stall  feeding.  Horned  cattle  are  thus  more  difficult  to  sell,  and  in  most  cases,  command 
a  lower  price  than  polled  cattle. 

Branded  cattle  are  not  recommended  as  they  always  realize  less  in  the  beef  market 
on  account  of  the  lower  value  of  the  hides,  and  feeders  would  have  this  in  mind  when 
buying  such  cattle  to  feed. 

There  is  also  a  general  objection  to  aged  cattle.  What  feeders  want  is  a  good  young 
polled  steer  not  more  than  two  to  three  years  old. 

The  animal  which  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  beef  market  here  is  a  choice 
polled  steer  about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  weighing  about  1,150  to  1,250  pounds  live 
weight,  when  fat,  and  feeders  require  a  class  of  cattle  which  will  accord  nearly  with  these 
requirements  w^hen  the  cattle  are  ready  for  the  beef  market. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  being  of  the  veiy  greatest  importance  that  nothing  but  a  really  good  class  of  store 
cattle  should  be  shipped,  it  is  advisable  for  shippers  to  examine  their  cattle  carefully  before 
shipment,  and  see  that  they  are  well  bred,  healthy  and  level  in  lots.    No  rough,  unsound 
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or  inferior  cattle  should  be  sent,  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  send  polled  cattle  in  preference 
to  horned  cattle.  Shippers  should  endeavour  to  arrange  for  their  shipments  to  arrive  during 
the  periods  when  the  largest  numbers  of  cattle  can  be  disposed  of  here. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters  should  send  the  bulk  of  their 
shipments  to  Glasgow,  as  it  is  the  principal  port  in  Scotland  and  has  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  cattle  yard  in  the  country.  Glasgow  is  a  great  market  in  itself,  and  in  addition 
it  is  the  best  landing  centre  for  all  cattle  intended  for  the  inland  markets. 

When  Canadian  cattle  are  landed  at  Glasgow,  they  can  be  offered  for  sale  here,  and 
if  unsold,  can  then  be  railed  to  any  inland  centre.  This  gives  the  Canadian  shipper  the 
choice  of  more  than  one  market  and  the  best  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  cattle  to 
advantage.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  Canadian  cattle  which  are  sold  at 
Glasgow  there  is  a  minimum  and  a  much  lower  expense  than  on  cattle  which  are  sent  to 
an  inland  market  for  sale;  this  point  is  clearly  shown  in  the  table  of  expense  rates,  which 
follows. 

TABLE   OF   EXPENSE   RATES   ON   CANADIAN    STORE  CATTLE 

On  Canadian  store  cattle  sold  at  Glasgow,  the  expenses  incurred  after  landing  amount 
to  approximately  26s.  per  head,  assuming  that  sale  takes  place  within  three  days  of  landing. 
For  every  additional  day  an  extra  charge  of  3s.  to  5s.  per  head  is  incurred.  The  above 
sum  includes  port  dues,  landing  dues,  wharf  lairage,  feeding  and  men  attending,  salesman's 
commission. 

Inland  Markets 

On  cattle  which  are  landed  at  Glasgow  and  railed  to  an  inland  market  for  sale  the 
expenses  incurred  after  landing  are  approximately:  Cattle  sold  at  Stirling,  30s.  to  35s.  per 
head;  at  Edinburgh,  36s.  to  42s.;  at  Perth,  36s.  to  42s.;  at  Haddington,  36s.  to  42s.;  at 
Cupar-Fife,  38s.  to  44s.;  at  Forfar,  40s.  to  45s.;  at  Berwick,  40s.  to  45s. 

The  above  charges  apply  only  to  cattle  which  are  sold  within  four  days  after  landing. 
For  every  additional  day  an  extra  charge  of  3s.  to  5s.  per  head  is  incurred.  The  above 
charges  include  port  dues,  landing  dues,  wharf  lairage,  feeding  and  men  attending,  loading 
and  unloading,  rail  charges  to  inland  markets,  dues  and  feeding  thereat,  salesman's  com- 
mission. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  table  of  rates,  that  the  lowest  expense  is  on  cattle  which 
are  sold  at  Glasgow. 

The  expenses  incurred  before  landing  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  railway  freight 
to  port  of  shipment  in  Canada,  ocean  freight,  and  marine  insurance,  are  items  which  vary. 


CANADIAN  FAT  CATTLE 

During  the  last  few  years  the  exportation  of  Canadian  fat  cattle  to  Scotland  has  been 
resumed.  The  cattle  are  landed  and  sold  at  the  cattle  wharf,  and  sales  are  effected  both 
by  private  treaty  and  by  public  auction. 

Buyers  from  a  wide  area  regularly  attend  these  sales  of  Canadian  fat  cattle  and  large 
numbers  have  been  disposed  of.  The  classes  of  cattle  which  command  the  highest  prices, 
are: — 

(1)  Good  young  steers,  age  two  to  three  years,  of  beef  breed,  choice  in  quality, 
weighing  about  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  live  weight,  landed  in  Glasgow,  capable  of  dressing 
55  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  live  weight. 

(2)  Prime  young  heifers  of  choice  quality  and  beef  breed,  and  of  similar  weight  and 
age  to  the  above  class. 

There  have  also  been  sold  considerable  numbers  of  heavier  steers  weighing  1,300  pounds, 
live  weight  and  upwards,  of  beef  breed,  and  choice  quality.  Also  certain  numbers  of  fat 
bulls  and  cows. 

Considerable  shipments  of  Canadian  fat  cattle  are  landed  at  Glasgow,  have  been 
slaughtered,  and  the  carcases  sold  in  the  Glasgow  Dead  Meat  Market  or  at  the  Dead  Meat 
Sales  at  Edinburgh  and  Dundee. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Embargo,  a  larger  market  will  be  opened  up  for  the  sale  of 
Canadian  fat  cattle,  as  they  no  longer  require  to  be  sold  for  slaughter,  but  can  be  railed 
to  such  inland  markets  as  Edinburgh  and  sold  there  alive.  All  cows  and  bulls  will  continue 
to  be  sold  at  port  of  landing  as  at  present. 

The  expense  rates  on  Canadian  fat  cattle  after  landing  are  similar  to  those  stated  in 
the  case  of  store  cattle,  with  the  addition  of  tuberculosis  insurance  premiums:  5s.  per  head 
on  cows,  2s.  per  head  on  bulls.  Is.  per  head  on  steers  and  heifers. 
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WKDDKl/S   ANNUAL  KEVIEW  OF  THE  FROZEN  MEAT  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

l.oiulon.  Kobniary  28,  1923. — Although  Cimachi  appears  to  have  temporarily 
ceased  to  supply  frozen  or  ehillecl  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  removal 
of  the  embar«j;o  on  the  importation  of  store  cattle  arouses  particular  interest  in 
the  meat  requirements  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  dealt 
with  so  comprehensively  in  the  S5th  Annual  Review  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade 
just  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  connnon  with  practically  all  businesses,  the  imported  meat  trade  has 
found  1922  a  very  dillicult  year.  Their  troubles  were  added  to,  and  indeed 
largely  caused  by,  the  heavy  and  continued  falling-off  in  the  Continental 
demand  for  frozen  meat,  chiefly  beef,  which  had  been  established  during  the 
war.  This  had  created  a  large  increase  in  previous  sources  of  supply,  and  as 
Mcssers.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  report  that  in  the  four  years  since  the  Armistice 
Continental  requirements  have  shrunk  from  500,000  to  120,000  tons,  it  is  easy 
to  realize  the  disorganization  which  has  been  caused. 

As  regards  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  there  was  a  contraction  in  imports 
during  the  year  under  consideration  in  comparison  with  1921,  but  the  per- 
manent position  is  quite  different,  because  this  country  has  for  many  years 
been  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  meat  sup- 
plies. According  to  official  returns,  the  importations  of  frozen  and  chilled 
meats  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1922  totalled  821,666  tons,  as  compared 
with  917,414  tons  in  1921,  810,415  tons  in  1920,  and  720,257  tons  in  1913. 

A  feature  of  interest  is  that  in  1922  the  percentage  of  all  meat  imported 
of  Empire  growth  was  only  35  per  cent,  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  in  1921, 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  supplies  of  mutton  and  lamb  from 
New  Zealand. 

As  regards  prices,  the  report  states  that  while  there  was  some  recovery 
from  the  staggering  collapse  which  occurred  in  1921,  the  average  wholesale 
value  of  imported  meats  was  149  in  1922,  in  comparison  with  180  in  1921  and 
295  in  1918,  on  the  basis  of  100  in  1913.  The  fall,  however,  was  not  evenly 
distributed,  because  it  was  practically  confined  to  beef,  which  appears  tem- 
porarily to  have  lost  favour,  and  supplies  of  which  were  excessive.  Moreover, 
as  the  report  admits,  much  of  the  frozen  beef  offering  was  inferior  in  quality 
and  condition,  and  the  market  at  one  time  was  weighed  down  by  an  incubus 
of  old  meat  which  had  been  in  store  for  some  time. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICES 

As  the  high  prices  w^hich  retailers  have  been  charging  for  imported  mutton 
and  lamb,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  heavy  slump  in 
wholesale  quotations,  and  stocks  of  meat  in  the  country  were  large,  has  been 
the  subject  of  constant  complaint  during  the  past  year,  and  openly  attributed 
to  manipulation  of  prices,  the  following  explanation  of  the  position  given  in 
the  report  is  of  particular  interest: — 

"  The  high  level  of  prices  maintained  for  mutton  and  lamb,  despite  the 
arrival  of  supplies  heavy  enough  to  have  produced  a  slump  in  normal  times, 
was  a  surprise  to  many  people  in  the  trade,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  that  mutton,  as  an  article  of  diet  (probably  as  a  result  of  its 
scarcity  during  the  war)  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  in  recent 
years.  It  is  quite  evident  that  much  larger  supplies  could  have  been  absorbed 
last  year  at  satisfactory  prices,  had  they  been  available.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  mutton  and  lamb  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  what  would  have  been  a  critical  situation  was  only  averted  by  the  arrival 
of  unusually  heavy  shipments  of  lamb  from  Australia,  which,  though  mostly 
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small  in  carcass,  and  of  poor  quality,  went  rapidly  into  consumption  at  high 
prices." 

This  is  supplemented  by  the  following  reason  which  applies  to  all  varieties 
of  meat: — 

''A  general  impression  was  held  that  the  prices  charged  by  retailers  had 
failed  to  respond  sufficiently  to  the  reductions  made  in  wholesale  values,  and 
the  retail  trade  found  it  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that  their  persistent 
demand  for  choice  cuts  and  small  joints  of  the  best-quahty  meat,  and  their 
utter  neglect  of  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  carcass,  prevented  any  further  lowering 
of  prices.  Certainly  on  frozen  lambs,  at  the  average  wholesale  prices  ruling 
last  year,  it  is  known  that  the  retail  margin  must  have  been  very  small." 

weddel's  views  on  the  prospects  of  the  store  cattle  trade 

It  is  impossible  here  to  even  make  reference  to  the  wealth  of  information 
and  statistics  of  all  kinds  which  the  report  includes,  but  its  study  can  be 
recommended  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  meat  requirements  of  Europe. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  will  suffice  to  reproduce  verbatim  the  section 
of  Messrs.  Weddel's  review  relating  to  Canada,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Except  for  some  shipments  of  boxed  beef  and  offal  and  a  single  parcel 
of  chilled  beef,  amounting  in  all  to  4,160  tons  in  1922,  Canada  has  again 
dropped  out  of  the  running  as  a  shipper  of  frozen  or  chilled  meat  to  this 
country.  It  was  hoped  that  the  successful  start  made  with  chilled  beef  ship- 
ments in  1921  would  have  been  followed  up,  but  apparently  the  prices  ruling 
in  this  market  for  chilled  beef  last  year  were  unremunerative,  and  Canadian 
growers,  therefore,  confined  their  attention  to  the  more  profitable  shipment  of 
fat  cattle  for  slaughter,  for  which  they  obtained  prices  close  up  to  the  high 
level  of  home-grown  cattle.  The  number  so  shipped  was  19,960  head  as  com- 
pared with  31,794  head  in  1921. 

The  latest  live  stock  returns,  collected  in  June,  1922,  give  the  number  of 
cattle  as  9,819,869  head  against  10,206,205  head  in  1921,  and  3,262,626  sheep 
as  compared  with  3,675,860  in  1921. 

"  The  embargo  on  Canadian  store  cattle  has  now  been  definitely  removed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  after  a  long  period  of  acute  controversy,  during  which 
public  opinion  was  pretty  evenly  divided.  Attention  must  now  be  directed  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  new  trade  is  likely  to  assume  important 
dimensions. 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  Canada  will  have  a  surplus  of  200,000  store 
cattle  to  export;  but  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  transport  of  that  number 
of  animals  across  the  Atlantic  seem  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  assume  that 
importations  on  a  large  scale  can  be  started  immediately.  The  ordinary  liners 
have  only  limited  accommodation  for  live  stock.  For  a  trade  of  this  magnitude 
specially  fitted  steamers  would  have  to  be  used.  But  the  maximum  number 
of  cattle  that  these  would  be  able  to  carry  is  about  1,000  each,  which  means 
2G0  ship-loads;  and,  as  the  trade  is  a  seasonal  one,  the  vessels  would  have  to 
arrive  on  average  at  least  one  every  day.  As  there  would  be  little  or  no  out- 
ward cargo  for  these  steamers,  the  rates  of  freight  would  have  to  cover  the 
return  voyage  in  ballast,  and  the  laying-up  of  the  ships  in  the  off  season.  The 
organization  of  the  business  would  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
outlay,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  without  some  definite  assurance 
that  the  trade  would  be  permanent;  but,  with  the  prospect  of  the  American 
market  again  becoming  available,  Canadian  breeders  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  any  such  guarantee.  The  proposition  is  not  utterly  impracticable,  but  it 
is  manifest  that  a  year  or  two  must  elapse  before  any  considerable  number  of 
Canadian  store  cattle  can  be  imported  into  this  country.  In  the  meantime  the 
problem  of  the  American  demand  will  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other." 
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coNDi  rioN  oi   I  hi:  bacon  trade  in  the  united  kingdom 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  March  8.  1923. — As  the  packers  of  Canada  are  fully  aware, 
the  condition  of  the  bacon  trade  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  hist  two  months  at  least  has  caused  heavy  losses  to  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  exi)ortcrs.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  report  some  improvement, 
but  unfortunately  tlie  importers  of  Manchester  cannot  announce  any  change 
for  the  better.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  pessimistic,  and  contend  that  the 
transath\ntic  packers  will  be  compelled  to  face  adverse  conditions  for  some  time 
to  come.  There  are  approximately  55,000  boxes  of  American  bacon  lying  at 
Liverpool  at  the  present  time.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is  bought  by  importers 
and  shows  a  very  heavy  loss.  Selling  prices  at  the  time  of  writing  approximate 
for  most  cuts  only  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  over  pre-war  prices,  and  do  not 
correspond  in  any  way  with  the  higher  costs  of  production. 

The  price  depreciation  is  not  due  to  defective  quality,  but  to  the  poverty 
of  demand  in  conjunction  with  the  abnormal  killings  in  Denmark,  the  favour- 
able rate  of  exchange  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  British 
consumers'  preference  for  the  Danish  product.  The  retailers  naturally  sense 
the  tastes  of  their  customers,  and  as  long  as  the  latter  insist  upon  demanding 
a  particular  product,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  former  to  see  that  the  demands 
are  catered  to. 

With  regard  to  the  exchange,  its  condition  constitutes  an  asset  of  great 
value  to  the  Danish  packers.  In  comparison  with  the  British  and  Canadian 
rate  of  exchange,  that  of  Denmark  confers  an  advantage  of  from  26s.  to  30s. 
per  cvd.  upon  Danish  bacon,  whilst  various  conditions,  including  exchange, 
involve  a  loss  of  from  £6  to  £7  per  box  on  Canadian  bacon  in  competition  with 
the  Danish  product. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canadian  and  American  bacon  (both, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  known  only  as  ^'  American  "  to  the  majority  of  consumers) 
have  much  prejudice  to  overcome  owing  to  the  evil  reputation  it  gained  during 
the  war  years  when  so  much  inferior  stuff  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
at  the  present  time  is  much  below  normal  on  account  of  depressed  trade  condi- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  position  held  by  Canadian  bacon  in  the  estimate 
of  consumers,  as  compared  with  English,  Irish,  and  Danish,  the  writer  has 
consulted  a  number  of  Manchester  firms  with!  a  view  to  obtaining  their  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  best  means  of  making  the  Dominion's  products  more 
popular.  The  only  suggestion  advanced  is  an  advertising  campaign.  Whether 
the  Canadian  packers  would  feel  justified  in  spending  $50,000  upon  such  a 
scheme  is  for  them  to  decide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popularity  of 
numerous  foods  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  advertising.  More  should 
certainly  be  done  by  Canadian  exporters  to  give  distinctiveness  to  the  products 
which  they  sell  on  the  British  market,  the  origin  of  which  should  be  clearly 
indicated. 

Certain  Canadian  packers  are  now  shipping  a  proportion  of  their  bacon  to 
the  north  of  England  markets  packed  in  bales  on  the  Danish  principle.  This  is  an 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  Canadian  bacon  and  place  it  closer  to  Danish. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  during  the  last  few  months  to  make  very  much  pro- 
gress with  this  baled  product,  good  as  it  is,  because  of  the  very  large  quantities 
of  Danish  bacon  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  However,  there  are  possibilities 
connected  with  this  method  of  packing,  as  already  Canadian  bacon  in  bales 
is  at  a  considerable  premium  as  compared  with  the  product  sent  in  boxes. 
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MARKET  FOR   CLOVER  MIXTURES   AND  TIMOTHY  IN  THE 

BRISTOL  AREA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Dox^glas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  8,  1923. — At  the  present  time  best  Canadian  clover  mixed 
is  being  purchased  at  £6  to  £6  5s.  c.i.f.  Cardiff  or  Avonmouth,  and  at  this  price 
Canadian  exporters  can  find  a  market  for  all  their  supplies.  Apparently  there 
is  but  little  clover  mixture  available  from  New  Brunswick  or  Quebec,  particu- 
larly the  former. 

As  regards  timothy,  this  brings  about  7s.  6d.  less,  or  approximately  £5  13s. 
c.i.f.  Cardiff.  Prices  must  be  in  this  vicinity  for  timothy  in  order  to  compete 
with  English  meadow,  which  is  being  purchased  at  £4  10s.  in  the  stack,  with 
charges  of  approximately  10s.  for  haulage,  6s.  for  trussing,  and  2s.  corded  tie 
in  lieu  of  baling.    This  brings  English  hay  to  £5  8s.  approximately. 

The  big  demand  is  for  clover  mixture,  and  one  large  importer  in  this  area, 
who  not  only  supplies  the  War  Office  but  also  does  a  large  trade  in  South  Wales 
for  colliery  ponies,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  in  the  vicinity  of  a  further  100  tons 
per  week  of  timothy  alone  or  best  clover  mixture  at  the  above-mentioned 
prices. 

Canadian  exporters  must  note  that  there  is  no  demand  in  England  for 
second-class  stuff,  F.A.Q. ;  owing  to  the  last  season  being  an  extremely  wet  one, 
there  are  very  large  quantities  on  the  market. 

As  this  office  has  had  many  offers  of  Canadian  alfalfa,  it  may  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  liked  for  horses,  it  being  a  staple  feed  for  cows.  English 
farmers  make  a  point  of  supplying  their  own  stock  with  their  own  hay,  and 
consequently  the  demand  for  alfalfa  is  extremely  limited. 

As  regards  the  English  1923  crop,  the  clover  mixtures  are  already  a  foot 
up  from  the  ground,  and  from  all  appearances  it  looks  to  be  more  than  an 
average  season.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  firms  keep  this  factor  in  mind 
when  offering  quotations  for  1923  crop,  which  will  be  marketed  from  June  next. 

Many  Canadian  hay  dealers  when  shipping  cash  against  documents  are 
deducting  10  per  cent  to  cover  shortage  and  adjustments. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES   FAIR,   BIRMINGHAM,  1923 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  2,  1923. — This  important  section  of  the  British  Industries 
Fair,  which  was  again  held  at  Castle  Bromwich  Aerodrome,  from  February  19 
to  March  2,  had  not  as  many  exhibitors  as  last  year,  the  numbers  being  400 
as  compared  with  480  last  year.  The  outstanding  feature  which  immediately 
appeals  to  the  visitor  is  that  the  Birmingham  section  is  unusually  representa- 
tive of  the  wide  range  of  Midland  hardware  manufactures.  The  year  1922 
has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  for  manufacturers,  and  this  may  possibly 
account  for  the  smaller  number  of  exhibitors.  In  some  important  respects  con- 
ditions are  still  unfavourable.  European  customers  are  not  developing  new 
purchasing  power  as  rapidly  as  could  be  wished;  neither  are  political  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  Continental  point  of  view  is  concerned,  such  as  to  encourage 
the  undertaking  of  speculative  commitments.  One  encouraging  factor,  how- 
ever, is  that  stocks  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad  stand  in  unusual 
need  of  replenishment. 

An  innovation  of  this  year's  fair  was  the  maintenance  of  an  air  passenger 
service  by  the  Daimler  Air  Company  between  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
London. 
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T.ATKR   DATE   NEXT  YEAR 

KiU'h  yt>ar  since  1920.  \\\\vn  the  Birmingham  section  was  inaugurated,  it 
has  been  reahzed  tliat  February  is  not  a  favom-able  season  for  visitors  from 
warmer  ('(nnitries  wlio  would  ordinarily  be  doing  business  in  England.  Next 
year's  fair  is  to  be  held  in  INlay. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  g(Mieral  elassification  of  this  year's  exhibits  is  as  follows: — 
Group. 

I — Brassfoundi y,  llanhvare  and  Ironmongery. 
II — Metals,  both  Ferrous  and  Non-ferrous  and  Alloys. 

III —  Construction,  Building  and  Decoration. 

IV —  Power,  Light,  Heating,  Cooking  and  Ventilating. 
V — Engineering. 

VI — .\tiriculture. 
VII— Mining. 

VIII — Motors,  Motor  C3^cles,  Cycles,  Accessories,  and  Perambulators. 
IX — Brewing,  Distilling  and  Catering. 
X — Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness. 

XI — Services,  which  include  all  Types  of  Trade  Journals. 

Of  the  various  groups  the  most  outstanding  is  Group  I,  particularly  the 
hardware  section.  Exhibitors  in  this  line  are  possibly  the  most  optimistic  for 
the  coming  year.  Recent  months  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  for  trade  to 
improve,  especially  as  prices  have  become  more  stabilized  and  buyers  have 
regained  confidence.  Trade  depression  of  course  is  still  very  evident,  but  if 
anything,  manufacturers  are  to-day  turning  out  a  greater  range  of  articles 
than  ever,  and  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  extensive  display  of  aluminum- 
ware.  During  the  war  some  Canadian  manufacturers  of  aluminumware  were 
able  to  get  their  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  market,  but  from  1918  on 
the  Englisli  manufacturers  developed  their  resources  to  a  considerable  extent, 
their  chief  competitors  being  Germany.  The  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act 
with  its  imposition  of  a  duty  of  SSj  per  cent  has  given  much  assistance  to  the 
British  manufacturers,  but  the  depreciation  and  fluctuation  of  the  German 
mark  still  imposes  a  severe  handicap.  The  most  notable  development  in 
English-made  aluminum  goods  has  been  in  regard  to  teapots  and  kettles,  the 
former  now  being  available  in  numerous  shapes  and  designs,  whilst  complete 
tea  sets  with  salver  are  a  notable  achievement. 

Other  outstanding  exhibits  were  the  products  of  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Avery 
Limited,  manufacturers  of  weighing,  testing  and  counting  machinery.  On 
their  stand  a  testing  machine  was  shown  capable  of  a  full  load  of  50  tons,  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  H.R.H.  Duke  of  York's  visit,  during  the  first  week,  an 
exhibit  of  testing  beans  for  tensile  strength  was  made. 

Another  exhibit  was  that  of  Messrs.  Nobel,  who  showed  to  what  extent 
explosive  and  propellent  manufacturers  can  turn  their  products  in  the  various 
ways  of  celluloid  and  nitro-cellulose  productions  for  commercial  uses. 

CANADIAN  SECTION 

An  entire  exhibit  of  Dodge  wood  split  pulleys  as  manufactured  by  the 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  was  shown  by  the  Gandy 
Belt  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  the  United  Kingdom  agents.  It  is  a 
credit  to  Canadian  manufacturers  that  this  product  has  made  such  a  success 
on  the  English  market.  There  are  other  English  manufacturers  of  wood  split 
pulleys,  but  none  have  the  excellent  rock  maple  from  which  this  Canadian 
article  is  made.    English  firms  are  making  laminated  pulleys,  but  they  are 
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made  only  from  four  pieces  or  less  and  have  not  the  strength  of  the  Canadian- 
made  article.  As  compared  with  iron  pulleys,  the  Canadian  wood  type  is  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  lighter  and  the  price  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  less,  whilst 
the  coefficient  of  friction  between  iron  and  wood  pulleys  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

Messrs.  Meakins  &  Sons,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  whose  headquarters  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  at  Liverpool,  had  a  complete  display  of  "  set-in  rubber  " 
brushes,  which  are  vulcanized  in  rubber  and  are  guaranteed  against  deteriora- 
tion of  the  bristle  in  any  preparation.  This  Canadian  company  are  also  show- 
ing broom  handles,  axe  handles,  etc.,  as  manufactured  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Hardwood  Products  Limited,  Amherst,  N.S. 

Another  Canadian  stand  was  MacLean  &  Company  of  Great  Britain, 
Limited,  who  were  showing  the  various  publications  of  the  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  particularly  seven  commercial  journal's 
which  would  be  of  greatest  interest  to  Birmingham  manufacturers. 

The  uses  of  asbestos  were  shown  by  Bell's  United  Asbestos  Company  and 
the  Cape  Asbestos  Company,  Limited,  both  of  which  concerns  were  showing 
some  Canadian  asbestos  and  its  wide  ramifications. 

CANADIAN   NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

One  prominent  catalogue  shown  at  the  stand  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  was  published  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Toronto  from  August  25  to  September  8  next,  and  Major 
Dibben,  organizer  of  the  Birmingham  area,  stated  that  several  inquiries  had 
been  received  regarding  it.  The  British  section  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
is  to  contain  a  block  of  stalls  of  uniform  design  grouped  about  a  central  propa- 
ganda bureau  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries. 

I  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

The  attendance  at  the  Birmingham  Fair  during  the  first  week  was  rather 
light  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  buyers  first  visit  the  British  Industries 
Fair  at  the  White  City,  London,  going  to  Birmingham  for  the  second  week. 
Visitors  have  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world. 

For  next  year's  British  Industries  Fair  in  Birmingham  there  will  be  a 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  management  for  a  separate  hardware 
section  of  Canadian  products,  and  both  Mr.  F.  Hilary  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Committee,  and  Mr.  Charles  Stanley,  the  general  manager,  were 
emphatic  in  their  statement  that  not  only  were  they  prepared  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  on  advertising  next  year's  exhibition  in  Canada,  but  would 
more  than  welcome  full  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  .and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  fair  has 
an  established  reputation,  and  is  strictly  a  business  enterprise  to  which  admis- 
sion is  only  obtainable  by  invitation,  and  the  organization  is  quite  complete. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  of  Canadian  manufacturers  being  interested  in  the 
exhibitors  and  particulars  of  same,  a  copy  of  this  year's  catalogue  printed  in 
three  languages — English,  French,  and  Spanish — for  the  Birmingham  section 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  seen  upon  application. 
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IKADK  CONDITIONS  IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

'l^HADE  Commissioner  E.  II.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

distoins  rot  111  lis  lor  the  Colony,  which  have  just  been  issued  in  summary, 
show  tliat  the  receipts  exceeded  those  of  1921  by  £30,250.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  sliow  a  decrease  of  over  4  per  cent,  while  those  from  Canada 
show  only  a  small  falling  off.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  slightly, 
while  those  to  Canada  remained  about  the  same. 

The  harvest  season  is  in  full  swing.  In  the  last  week  of  the  month  the  local 
sugar  market  rose  to  the  highest  point  reached  since  1920,  and  some  large  sales 
were  reported.  The  syrup  market,  however,  did  not  respond  equally  and  is  a 
little  low  as  compared  with  sugar.  The  estimate  for  the  sugar  crop  has  risen, 
and  it  is  now  placed  at  68,000  tons. 

During  February  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  molasses  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  coming  year  has  undergone  a  change  owing  to  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  Some  recent  sales  of  syrup  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  53 
cents  f.o.b.  Bridgetown,  but  as  the  brokers  of  molasses  would  not  contract  for 
large  quantities  at  this  price,  the  planters  considered  it  to  their  advanage  to  sell 
their  canes  to  the  sugar  factories,  and  this  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  syrup  will  not  be  manufactured  in  as  great  a  quantity  as 
was  expected.  It  is  claimed  that  better  price  for  cane  per  ton  can  be  obtained 
from  the  sugar  factories  than  in  converting  it  into  syrup. 

Stocks  in  the  dry  goods  trade  are  normal.  The  outlook  for  Easter  business 
is  much  brighter  than  was  anticipated,  owing  to  the  recent  advance  in  sugar.  An 
advance  in  the  price  of  textiles  has  taken  place  and  iias  had  the  effect  of  some- 
what curtailing  orders,  merchants  making  purchases  for  immediate  requirements 
only. 

The  provision  market  is  fully  supplied  with  flour,  cornmeal  and  rice.  The 
fish  market  is  rather  low,  landings  being  restricted  to  shipments  by  steamer  and  a 
sufficient  stock  is  on  hand  to  meet  present  demands.  Good  Newfoundland  cod 
is  fetching  $27  and  $28  and  haddock  $24.  Recent  arrivals  of  potatoes  were  sold 
at  S2.40  per  barrel.  The  market  is  also  stocked  with  oats  and  pollard,  oilmeal 
is  reported  scarce.  Sales  of  oats  have  been  made  c.i.f.  at  $4.10  per  bag,  and 
pollard  at  SI. 45. 

Approximately  1,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  spruce  have  been  received 
which  put  the  market  in  good  supply,  and  it  is  advised  that  other  shipments  are 
on  the  way,  sold  to  arrive.  Prices  quoted  are  $56  for  white  pine,  and  $45  for 
good  quality  spruce.  Receipts  of  shingles  have  come  to  hand,  being  lotted  at 
S3.75  to  S4.80  per  M. 

Trinidad 

The  revenue  fell  off  by  over  £12,000  in  1922,  but  drastic  reductions  in 
expenditure  for  1923  are  expected  to  give  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Among  the  bills  that  are  to  be  handed  down  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  con- 
sideration is  one  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  business  names  in  the  Colony. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  that  persons  carrying  on  business  under  any  name  other 
than  their  own  shall  register  in  order  that  the  public  may  know  with  whom  they 
are  dealing.    Under  its  provisions  the  names  of  all  partners  must  be  disclosed. 
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NOTES  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS 

*S^.  Kitts. — The  returns  show  that  the  revenue  of  the  colony  fell  off  last  year 
some  £12,000,  due  chiefly  to  a  poor  crop — the  low  price  obtained  for  sugar,  and 
the  absence  of  a  market  for  the  island's  cotton.  Climatic  conditions  experienced 
during  the  growing  season  were  unfavourable,  the  rains  light  and  badly  distri- 
buted, in  consequence  of  which,  the  Botanic  Station  reports  that  the  crop  of 
sugar  will  be  short,  and  incidentally  that  no  syrup  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
present  year. 

Dominica. — The  trade  revival  that  was  generally  looked  for  during  the 
past  year  has  not  yet  been  realized.  There  is,  however,  an  improvement  in  the 
lime  juice  market,  and  the  indications  are  that  an  early  call  for  fruit  for  export, 
especially  bananas,  will  be  made,  thus  widening  the  field  of  industry  in  the 
island.  Already  an  influential  company  has  begun  operations  in  St.  Lucia  to 
encourage  fruit  growing,  and  are  distributing  large  sums  of  money  in  putting 
into  cultivation  new  tracts  of  virgin  soil  in  the  island,  and  creating  in  this  way 
a  more  general  interest  in  the  fruit  industry. 

Grenada. — The  returns  just  published  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
Grenada  for  1922,  show  increases  over  1921  in  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  butter, 
cotton  piece  goods,  oats,  salted  meats,  cotton  seed  oil,  refined  sugar,  tobacco  and 
cigarettes.  In  the  case  of  flour,  the  quantity  was  greater  but  the  value  less. 
Nearly  all  the  flour  came  from  Canada,  the  United  States  contributing  only  about 
one-tenth.  Less  fish  was  imported,  the  decline  being  chiefly  in  fish  from  New- 
foundland. In  exports,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  both  quantity  and  value  of 
<;ocoa,  which  is  the  principal  export  of  the  Colony,  and  also  in  cotton  and  cotton 
seed.    The  increases  were  in  lime  juice,  nutmegs  and  mace. 


MINING  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  23,  1923. — The  annual  production  of  gold  in 
Brazil  is  valued  at  slightly  less  than  $3,000,000.  Placer  mining  is  practically 
non-existent.  From  the  mines  operated  by  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mining  Co.,  at 
Villa  Nova  de  Lima,  and  the  Ouro  Preto  Gold  Mines  of  Brazil,  Ltd.,  at  Passa- 
gem  de  Marianna,  both  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  an  average  of  $2,750,000 
worth  of  gold  per  annum  is  recovered. 

The  ninety-first  annual  report  of  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mining  Co.  states 
that  the  company  crushed  during  1921,  167,200  tons  of  mineral,  recovering 
121,811-40  ozs.  troy  of  pure  gold.  The  bullion  realized  £524,794  at  par  value, 
plus  $121,358,  which  was  received  as  a  premium.  Silver  to  the  total  value  of 
£4,750  was  also  recovered  and  sold.  The  mineral  is  crushed  and  then  subjected 
to  cyanide  and  precipitation  processes  which  result  in  the  recovery  of  92-52 
per  cent  of  the  gold.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  cyanide  manu- 
factured at  Niagara  Falls  is  used. 

A  very  large  amount  of  hardware  supplies  is  consumed  annually  in  these 
mines  in  the  shape  of  tools,  cables,  explosives,  etc.  The  last  annual  report 
of  the  company  places  stock  on  hand  in  the  stores  department  at  £226,464. 

The  only  other  mine  at  present  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  Passagem, 
near  Ouro  Preto.  During  the  year  1921  this  company  crushed  82,500  tons  of 
ore  producing  26,769  ounces  of  fine  gold  and  578  ounces  of  fine  silver.  The 
gold  produced  realized  £142,456.  The  total  gold  extraction  was  90-35  per  cent. 
Of  late  years  the  diamond  industry  has  to  some  extent  revived.  The  present 
estimated  output  of  diamonds,  including  the  black  quality  used  for  cutting  and 
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ilrilliiig,  is  about  20.000  carats  per  aniuun.  The  principal  diamond  mine  is  the 
Boa  \'ista,  but  it  is  a  very  modest  concern.  It  has  an  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  rouiihly  1.000  carats  valued  at  about  $37,000.  Semi-precious  stones  such 
as  tourmalines,  aciuamarines,  toi)azes,  etc.,  are  found  in  considerable  quantity 
in  Brazil.  Amethysts  occur  in  nearly  every  state  but  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Cop{)er  deposits  exist  in  Bahia,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Parahyba  but  are  not  worked.  wWilc  Santa  Catharina  claims  deposits  of  lead. 
Zinc  is  found  in  IMinas,  but  tlie  deposits  are  insignificant. 

Man^anese  is  ft)un(l  chiefly  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso.  The 
exports  of  this  ore  for  1920  and  i921  were  453,737  tons  and  275,694  tons  respect- 
i\ely.  while  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  1922  exportation  had  increased 
to  306,741  tons.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  purchaser.  Other  minerals 
such  as  monazite,  nickel,  mica,  graphite,  phosphates,  zirconium,  aluminium, 
chromite.  etc.,  are  found  in  Brazil.  There  is  an  abundance  of  first  grade  iron 
ore  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  but  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  While 
there  is  plenty  of  water  power,  there  is  no  coal  available  close  to  the  deposits. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  coal  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  but  the  difl&culty  of 
transportation  prevents  it  from  being  an  asset  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It 
looks  as  if  this  difficulty  was  going  to  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  electrical  power 
and  charcoal  derived  from  the  eucalyptus,  a  fast-growing  tree  which  produces 
an  excellent  wood  for  this  purpose  in  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The  Government 
has  encouraged  the  growing  of  these  trees  by  means  of  a  bonus,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  now  very  large  plantations,  especially  along  the  railways.  Owing 
to  the  growing  needs  of  Brazil  and  the  ever-increasing  quantity  of  iron  and  steel 
which  is  imported  into  the  country,  public  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
developing  the  national  resources,  and  the  Government  is  giving  every  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  the  production  of  Brazilian  pig  iron  and  steel.  Considerable 
research  work  has  been  done  at  the  Ouro  Preto  School  of  Mines.  This  institu- 
tion has  an  electric  furnace  of  its  own  design,  where  it  is  successfully  smelting, 
ferro-manganese. 

Imports  of  iron  under  the  heading  of  cast,  pig,  puddled  and  filings,  for  1913 
amounted  to  19,623  tons,  but  for  the  year  1921  this  importation  had  fallen  to 
1.079  tons.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  all  the  pig  iron  required  for  ordinary 
purposes  is  produced  within  the  country.  The  largest  furnaces  are  those  of  the 
Esperanca  Company,  which  turn  out  about  15,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  year,  the 
remaining  production  being  divided  between  two  other  companies.  There  are 
two  electric  iron-reduction  furnaces. 

A  list  of  purchasers  of  mining  supplies  in  Brazil  is  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  T.C. -4-120). 

OIL  INDUSTRY  IN  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writes 
under  date  February  7,  1923,  that  during  the  month  of  January  increased 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  oil  industry  in  Venezuela,  especially  among 
those  engaged  in  oil  finding  in  Trinidad,  as  the  latter  colony  is  the  natural 
entrepot  for  certain  sections  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Venezuela  oil  industry  would 
naturally  be  to  some  extent  contributary  to  the  oil  industry  of  Trinidad. 
Operations  in  Venezuela  have  become  suddenly  of  considerable  importance,  one 
of  its  leading  companies  reporting  a  rich  strike  at  one  of  its  wells  which  is 
yielding  90,000  barrels  a  day.  Extensive  drilling  operations  are  being  carried  on 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  oil  area,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  recent  discoveries 
have  placed  Venezuela  among  the  leading  countries  producing  oil. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  March  15,  1923. — There  continues  to  be  a  pronounced 
activity  in  all  industries  and  the  shortage  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laboar 
in  the  textile,  steel,  and  coal  industries  has  not  been  made  up.  In  many  indus- 
tries activity  is  reported  to  be  greater  than  at  any  period  since  1920,  and  in  some 
cases  it  closely  approaches  capacity,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  and  automobiles.  The  activity  in  the  building  industry  has  also 
been  maintained.  The  advance  in  the  prices  of  many  basic  commodities  con- 
tinues; there  is  additional  borrowing  from  the  banks  and  money  rates  are  slightly 
higher.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  shows  that  production  in  basic 
industries  was  6  per  cent  higher  in  January  than  in  December  and  reached  a 
volume  which  was  exceeded  only  in  May  of  1917.  Wholesale  trade  is  reported 
to  be  good,  and  in  retail  trade  in  dry  goods  and  allied  hues  there  has  been  less 
than  the  seasonal  dullness.  In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and 
other  goods  for  sale  to  farmers  there  is  increased  activity,  based  upon  an  expected 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  situation.  In  many  lines  the  usual  seasonal 
slackness  has  not  appeared  or  has  been  less  pronounced  than  anticipated. 

conditions  in  the  west 

In  the  west  reports  indicate  that  industrial  activity  is  being  maintained 
and  that  there  is  a  greater  distribution  of  merchandise.  Premiums  are  being 
paid  for  prompt  shipment  of  steel.  The  automobile  industry  is  operating  at 
record  volume,  and  sales  of  dry  goods  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  over  last  year. 
There  is  a  greatly  increased  traffic  on  all  western  lines,  with  a  continued  short- 
age of  cars. 

THE   steel  industry 

As  an  evidence  of  the  developments  in  the  steel  industry,  production  of 
steel  ingots  in  February  averaged  about  44,000,000  gross  tons  a  year,  against 
43,500,000  tons  in  January,  40,000,000  tons  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  old 
year,  and  34,000,000  tons  in  the  six  months  preceding,  when  the  steel  industry 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  coal  strike.  These  computations  are  based  on 
the  monthly  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  gives  tho 
production  of  thirty  companies  in  February  at  2,919,017  tons  as  compared  with 
3,251,694  tons  in  January. 

THE  RISE  IN  PRICES 

Statistical  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  show  that  there  have  been 
increases  in  the  prices  of  clothing,  fuel,  metals,  building  materials,  chemicals, 
and  house  furnishings,  but  these  increases  have  been  offset  by  declines  in  farm 
products  and  food.  Recently  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  some  of  the  basic 
commodities,  among  which  are  corn,  beef,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  hides,  lumber, 
rubber,  linseed  oil,  copper,  lead,  and  pig-iron.  It  is  evident  that  unless  the 
price  of  raw  materials  is  checked,  further  increases  will  take  place  in  the  price 
of  consumption  goods.  This  consideration  has  given  rise  to  predictions  that 
the  present  business  activity  will  be  short-lived,  and  that  merchants  buying 
well  in  advance  are  liable  to  be  left  with  high-priced  goods,  which  the  public 
will  not  take,  as  a  result  of  resistance  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  The 
shortage  of  labour  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  immediate  check  on  business 
activity  than  increasing  prices.  Existing  immigration  legislation  has  practic- 
ally cut  off  that  constant  supply  of  unskilled  labour  upon  which  the  industries 
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of  the  Unitetl  States  were  always  more  or  less  dependent.  A  new  immigration 
bill  has  been  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  designed  to 
have  the  eflVct  of  hrinjj;inii;  sonic^  relief  to  the  situation. 

COMPANY  ACTIVITY 

As  an  indieation  of  corporate  business  activity,  returns  now  available 
indicate  that  071  new  companies  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  or 
more,  were  orpiauized  under  the  laws  of  the  various  states  during  February, 
representing  a  grand  total  of  $700,708,300.  While  this  is  not  up  to  the  January 
total,  the  figures  covering  the  authorized  capital  show  a  material  increase  over 
January  a  year  ago,  when  702  new  enterprises  took  out  charters  involving  a 
sum  of  $591,404,300  in  the  aggregate.  Since  January  1,  1,589  new  concerns 
have  been  incorporated  with  a  combined  authorized  capital  of  $1,610,402,100. 
In  the  lirst  two  months  of  last  year,  1,744  were  filed  involving  an  aggregate  of 
$1,435,056,200. 

THE   MONEY  MARKET 

Of  late  foreign  exchange  has  not  been  marked  by  noteworthy  fluctuations. 
The  discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  in  New  York  has  risen  steadily,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  due  largely  to  the  falHng  off  in 
the  wheat  movement. 

An  important  development  in  the  money  market  was  the  advance  of  the 
discount  rate  from  4  to  4J  per  cent  on  all  classes  of  paper  at  the  Nev/  York 
and  Boston  reserve  banks,  which  took  place  on  February  23. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ARGENTINE  PAPERBOARD  MARKET 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  February  19,  1923. — The  Argentine  demand  for  the  various 
types  of  paperboard  is  generally  steady.  The  last  published  statistics,  those 
for  1917,  indicate  an  importation  of  6,736,429  kilos  of  "  Carton,"  or  heavy 
weight,  and  329,996  kilos  of  "  Cartuhna,"  or  light  weight  paperboard.  The 
more  important  sources  of  import  were  as  follows: — 


"Carton"  "Cartulina" 

Holland   2,315,411  kilos  17,953  kilos 

Sweden   1,932,100  15,926 

Norway   1,376,885   

United  States   859,841  210,589 

United  Kingdom   156,945  16,917 

Spain   29,893  53,475 


"  Cartulina  "  is  the  term  applied  to  paper  products  weighing  over  200 
grammes  per  square  metre.  Carton  "  is  generally  applied  to  still  heavier 
weights,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  accurately  the  minimum 
weight  for  this  class.  "  Cartulina  "  is  broadly  subdivided  into  Cartulina 
Bristol"  and  "Cartulina  Marfil  "  (ivory  board).  Since  the  date  of  the  above 
figures  conditions  have  again  made  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  of  these  lighter  weights. 

Among  the  "  Carton  "  class,  woodboard  is  chiefly  supplied  by  Finland, 
leather  board  by  Scandinavia,  and  strawboard  by  Holland.  Cheap  greyboard 
is  made  locally  in  large  quantities  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  making  of  stamped 
or  embossed  trays  in  demand  by  restaurants  and  bars. 

method  of  sales 

Paper  board  is  not  sold  on  the  caliper  system  as  in  Canada.  Bristol  board 
is  sold  in  packets  of  100  sheets  of  50  by  65  cms.  each,  and  is  quoted  or  ordered 
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by  the  number  of  kilos  to  500  sheets.  The  weights  are:  35,  40,  45,  50,  60,  80 
and  120  kilos  per  500  sheets.  Imports  are  entered  in  cases  of  so  many  packets 
of  100  sheets  each.  The  same  system  applies  to  ivory  boards,  also  of  50  by  65 
cm.  size,  except  that  the  weights  are  35,  40,  45,  50  and  60  kilos  per  500  sheets. 

Chipboard  (grey),  woodboard,  strawboard  and  leatherboard,  the  "  Carton  " 
class,  are  all  imported  in  sizes  70  by  100  cms.  and  classified  as  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  25,  30,  35  and  40  sheets  per  10  kilos.  Thus  quotations  and 
orders  for  these  types  are  in  terms  of  sheets  per  10  kilos.  Export  bales  are 
always  250  kilos  in  weight. 

Large  quantities  of  paperboard  are  imported  from  Scandinavia  in  October 
and  November  for  the  winter  trade,  and  sold  from  stock  at  local  prices  irre- 
specti\  b  of  variations  in  the  European  market. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  February  15,  1923. — Business  this  year  got  away  to  a  good 
start  about  the  middle  of  January.  There  is  practically  nothing  done  before 
this  date  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Year's  season  is  one  of  long  duration 
and  is  celebrated  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
never  been  in  Japan. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  any  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness to  be  done  in  Japan  in  1923,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  more  sober  atmo- 
sphere and  greater  possibilities.  The  depression  has  already  been  in  existence 
in  varying  degrees  now  for  a  period  of  three  years,  in  spite  of  which  Canada 
has  been  able  gradually  to  increase  her  share  in  this  country's  trade.  As  far 
as  Japan  is  concerned,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  improvement  is 
possible  until  prices  come  down  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  countries. 

Although  considerable  decreases  have  been  noted  in  the  prices  of  many 
commodities,  the  ratio  is  still  over  100  per  cent  higher  here  than  in  pre-war 
days.  The  Government  and  the  public  generally  are  trying  to  readjust  prices, 
but  so  far  without  success.  Naturally  as  long  as  prices  of  food  products  stay 
high,  labour  cannot  be  expected  to  come  down,  and  as  a  result  the  cost  of 
Japanese  products  remains  prohibitive,  with  the  i^esult  that  the  country  is  losing 
much  of  its  foreign  business.  Manufacturers  here  have  a  practice  of  reducing 
their  output  in  order  to  maintain  high  prices  in  the  home  market;  naturally 
this  does  not  relieve  the  economic  situation,  for  it  also  increases  unemploy- 
ment and  adds  to  the  country's  difficulties  in  foreign  markets. 

Fortunately  for  Canada,  exports  from  the  Dominion  to  Japan  consist  not 
of  the  luxury  class  but  are  practically  all  essential  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
nation.  For  this  reason  Canadian  exporters  may  look  forward  with  little  con- 
cern and,  rather  than  worry  about  the  depressed  financial  situation,  bear  in 
mind  that,  besides  her  holdings  at  home,  Japan  still  has  over  yen  600,000,000 
gold  specie  held  abroad,  most  of  which  is  in  New  York  and  ready  to  help 
finance  Japan's  requirements  from  Canada. 

japan's  trade  for  JANUARY 

The  total  foreign  business  of  Japan  for  the  first  month  of  this  year 
amounted  to  yen  245,000,000,  of  which  imports  took  up  yen  149,000,000  and 
exports  the  balance  of  yen  96,000,000,  so  that  the  country  suffered  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade  this  month  to  the  extent  of  yen  53,000,000.  For  the 
month  of  January,  1922,  the  trend  was  unfavourable  but  to  the  value  of  yen 
91,000,000,  so  that  Japan  has  really  made  a  better  beginning  this  year. 
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TAHUl    CHANGES    AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Uiiilt'd    Sialos    Aiili-iliiiiipinj:    Act    Applies    to    Certain    Castings  from 

Ontario 

Advice  h:is  been  received  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at 
Washington  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada,  to  the  effect  that 
No.  1  spuds  malleable  castings  from  Ontario  have  been  made  subject  to  anti- 
dumping duties  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  result  of  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Section  201  (A)  of  the  United  States  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  of  1921.  The  finding,  which  is  dated  February  26,  says:  ''After  due 
investigation,  I  find  that  the  industry  of  manufacturing  castings  in  the  United 
States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured,  by  reason  of  the  importation  into  the 
I'nited  States  of  No.  1  spuds  malleable  castings  imported  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  value." 

Prohibition  of  Shipments  of  Filled  Milk  in  the  United  States 

A  copy  of  the  United  States  Congress  Bill  No.  513,  entitled  An  act  to 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  filled  milk  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,"  and 
which  became  law  on  the  4th  instant,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  M.  M. 
Mahoney,  representative  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada, 
Washington. 

The  term  '  filled  milk '  means  any  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed  milk,  whethei 
or  not  condensed,  evaporated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried,  or  desiccated,  to 
which  has  been  added,  or  which  has  been  blended  or  compounded  with,  any 
fat  or  oil  other  than  milk  fat,  so  that  the  resulting  product  is  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed  milk,  whether  or  not  condensed, 
evaporated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried,  or  desiccated.  This  definition  shall 
not  include  any  distinctive  proprietary  food  compound  not  readily  mistaken  in 
taste  for  milk\  or  cream  or  for  evaporated,  condensed,  or  powdered  milk,  oi 
cream:  Provided,  That  such  compound  (1)  is  prepared  and  designed  for  feed- 
ing infants  and  young  children  and  customarily  used  on  the  order  of  a  phy- 
sician; (2)  is  packed  in  individual  cans  containing  not  more  than  sixteen  and 
one-half  ounces  and  bearing  a  label  in  bold  type  that  the  content  is  to  be  used 
only  for  said  purpose;  (3)  is  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
exclusively  to  physicians,  wholesale  and  retail  druggists,  orphan  asylums, 
child-welfare  associations,  hospitals,  and  similar  institutions  and  generally  dis- 
posed of  by  them." 

As  "  filled  milk  "  is  defined,  w^ith  certain  reservations,  as  an  adulterated 
article  of  food,  the  sale  or  traffic  in  this  commodity  is  prohibited,  and  any 
person  on  conviction,  under  this  law,  will  be  subject  to  either  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

United  States  Tariff  Modified  on  Canadian  Coal  for  Ship's  Stores 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  States,  under  date  of  March  14,  advises  that  Collectors  of  Customs  were 
authorized  on  that  date  by  the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  Canadian  coal 
imported  for  use  as  ship's  stores  on  vessels  clearing  for  ports  out  of  the  United 
States  and  for  vessels  clearing  direct  for  the  deep  sea  fisheries. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Department  upon  the  receipt  of  official  informa- 
tion that  coal  imported  into  Canada  may  be  withdrawn  from  warehouses  free 
of  duty  under  similar  circumstances.  Collectors  were  cautioned  to  satisf}^ 
themselves  that  Canadian  coal  so  imported  is  necessary  and  intended  for  the 
purposes  described  in  order  to  escape  the  payment  of  duty. 
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Consular  Regulations  on   Shipments  to  Mexico 

Jose  Damaso  Fernandez,  Consul  General  of  Mexico  in  Toronto,  advises 
that  consular  regulations  on  shipments  to  Mexico  have  been  amended  as  follows: 
"  When  the  value  of  the  commercial  invoice  is  less  than  10  pesos  (Mexican  cur- 
rency) there  are  no  fees;  value  being  more  than  10  pesos  but  less  than  100  pesos, 
the  fees  are  2  pesos;  when  value  is  100  pesos  and  over,  the  fees  are  4  pesos. 
Although  commercial  invoices  when  the  value  is  less  than  10  pesos  are  exempt 
from  fees,  these  invoices  have  to  be  vised  as  usual.  Consignors  of  merchandise 
who  intend  to  ship  goods  to  Mexico  by  parcel  post  must  have  the  commercial 
invoice  vised  by  a  Mexican  consul  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  goods  were  being 
shipped  by  freight.  This  commercial  invoice  is  to  be  presented  by  the  consignee 
in  the  office  at  which  the  clearance  is  made." 


STEAMSHIP    SERVICE    BETWEEN    THE    RIVER   PLATE  AND 

CANADIAN  PORTS 

Mr.  T.  R.  Furness,  manager  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  steamship  lines  of 
R.  P.  Houston  and  Company,  writes  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
inaugurate  a  northbound  service  from  the  River  Plate  to  Canadian  ports,  com- 
mencing with  the  steamship  Hesperia,  which  is  to  sail  from  Buenos  Aires  about 
the  end  of  March. 


REGULAR  ALL-YEAR  SAILINGS  TO  BE  INAUGURATED 
BETWEEN  CANADIAN  PORTS  AND  SCANDINAVIA 

Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy,  Limited,  Canadian  agents  for  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Line,  write  under  date  March  19,  1923,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  Line  to  operate  from  Canadian  ports  the  entire  year, 
giving  direct  steamship  service  from  Montreal  in  the  summer  and  from  West 
St.  John  in  the  winter.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  begin  with  a  monthly 
service  and  increase  as  the  needs  of  the  traffic  warrant. 


With  mailt  for 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Great  Britain  and  CJountries  via  Great 
Britain. 


]Majestic  New  York. 


Union  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda,  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela 

Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Colombia  


Regina  Halifax..  . 

fMinnekahda  New  York. 

Montcalm  St.  John.. 

-Minnedosa   "      ..  . 

^President  Harding  New  York. 

Canada  Halifax . .  . 

-Laconia   "      ..  . 

^Aquitania  New  York. 

\ President  Polk   " 

Montrose  St.  John.. 

\George  Washington  New  York. 

*Jekri  St.  John.. 


Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 
British  Honduras  

Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana  

China  and  Japan  


Chignecto  Halifax. 

^Andalusia   " 

'Ottar   "  . 

Canadian  Fisher   " 


Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


'^Montezuma  St.  John.. 

Empress  of  Australia  Vancouver. 

Empress  of  Asia   " 

Niagara   " 


Date 

March  31 

April  2 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
9 

"  10 
11 

"  13 
14 

March  31 


April  13 
March  28 
AprU  12 

12 

7 
5 

19 

March  80 


t  Letter  mail  only.       *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
-  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

NoTB. — The  Minnedosa  will  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  diract  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
3ei61-4 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDBVG 

MARCH  20,  1923 

Tlio  Foreign  I'^xchniigc  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  (or  the  week  ending  March  20,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  13  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Weok  ending   WppW  ending 
March  13,     March  20, 


Britain  i 

France  Fr. 

Ilaly  Lire 

Holinnd  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  % 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  I 


00 


Parity 

1923 

1923 

14.86 
.193 

14.7892 
.0626 

$4.7968 
.0665 

.193 

.0491 

.0496 

.402 

.4030 

.4039 

.193 

.0547 

.0576 

.193 

.1592 

.1581 

1.08 

.0445 

.0460 

.193 

.1911 

.1894 

.238 

.000044 

.000049 

.193 

.0127 

.0115 

.268 

.1887 

.1865 

.268 

.2708 

.2728 

.268 

.1988 

.1968 

.498 

.4920 

.4960 

2s. 

.3255 

.3247 

$1.00 

1.0171 

1.0228 

.498 

.4984 

.5024 

.424 

.3814 

.3797 

.324 

.1169 

.1150 

.198 

4.86 

4.7985 

4.8187 

.708 
.402 
.667 


.9911-. 9936  .9978-1.0029 


.7501 
.3941 
.5619 


.3976 
.5676 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  the  Department  .  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Str.atford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg.  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  .  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Assoclation,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

1409.  Confectionery. — An  importer  of  groceries  and  sundries  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  desires 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  candy  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  chocolate  bars 
and  cheaper  grades  of  confectionery. 

1410.  Dried  and  Canned  Fruits. — A  Japanese  provision  merchant  representing  several 
well-known  American  and  British  firms  in  Japan  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  -a  position  to  supply  dried  and  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Samples  and 
prices  should  be  sent. 
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1411.  Biscuits. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  specializing  in  the  import  of  food  products, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fancy  biscuits  similar  to  Huntley  & 
Palmer's  or  American  products.    Prices  and  samples  requested. 

1412.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad  would  like  to  obtain  a  connec- 
tion for  the  sale  of  flour.  To  be  put  up  in  bags  of  196  pounds  and  c.i.f.  Trinidad  quotation 
to  be  given.    A  large  business  can  be  guaranteed  if  brands  and  prices  are  right. 

1413.  Unrefined  Sugar. — A  large  concern  in  Holland  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  unrefined  Canadian  sugar  (type  yellow  pieces  No.  4)  with 
a  view  to  importation.    Terms,  prices,  etc.  -  ^ 

1414.  Cods,  Haddocks,  Oats  and  Flour,  Wire  N.\ils,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  representative 
and  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  cods  and  haddocks,  wire  nails  and  wire  products,  oats  and  flour. 

1415.  Food  Products  and  Dried  Fruit. — A  commission  agent  of  Antwerp,  established 
eleven  years,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  firms  exporting  food  products  and  dried  fruits. 

1416.  Store  Cattle. — A  Hull  firm  desire  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  store  cattle,  or 
td  handle  on  commission. 

1417.  Canned  Crab. — A  London  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from 
Canadian  packers  of  canned  crab. 

Miscellaneous 

1418.  Metal  Picture  Frames. — A  Japanese  firm  desire  to  receive  prices  and  catalogues, 
or  samples,  of  Canadian  metal  picture  frames,  for  which  there  is  quite  a  demand  in  Japan. 

1419.  Pencils. — A  Japanese  importer  in  Tokyo  desires  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of 
Canadian  pencils  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  entering  business  relations. 

1420.  Writing  P.-^per  and  Envelopes. — An  import  house  located  in  Tokyo,  and  specializ- 
ing in  stationery  products,  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  and  samples  of  Canadian 
envelopes  and  writing  paper. 

1421.  Toys. — A  Japanese  broker  and  retailer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  toy  specialties,  wood  or  steel,  with  a  view^  to  business. 

1422.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — An  important  London  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  who  can  ship  regularly  to  the 
West  Indies. 

1423.  Cobalt  Oxide,  Grey  or  Black. — A  commission  firm  interested  in  the  import  of 
chemicals  desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  grey  and 
black  cobalt  oxide.  This  firm  have  been  buying  their  supplies  in  the  past  from  the  United 
States. 

1424.  Sundries. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  agen- 
cies for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glassware,  cheap  jewellery,  hardware,  and  notions. 

1425.  Barium  Sulphate. — A  large  wholesale  import  and  export  druggist  house  in  Tokyo 
desires  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  barium  sulphate  90  per  cent.  If  prices  and  qualitj'; 
are  competitive,  will  place  order  for  from  20  to  30  tons  right  away. 

1426.  Cash  Registers. — A  commission  firm  in  Tokyo  are  interested  in  representing  a 
good  manufacturer  of  cash  registers  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  such,  with  catalogues 
and  prices. 

1427.  Calculating  Machines. — A  leading  wholesale  and  retail  firm  in  Tokyo  are  inter- 
(^Htod  in  the  import  of  calculating  machines  and  desire  to  receive  samples,  quotations,  and 
catalogues. 

1428.  Gas  Pipe. — A  Japanese  importer  in  Osaka  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  gas  pipe.  Price  lists,  discounts,  and  other  information  are 
requested. 

1429.  Asbestos  Yarn  Packing. — A  Japanese  import  and  export  commission  firm  desire 
to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  asbestos  packing. 

1430.  Dental  Goods. — A  firm  specializing  on  the  import  of  dental  supplies  and  acces- 
sories of  all  kinds  desire  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of  such  requirements.    Catalogues,  prices,  etc..  are  requested. 

1431.  General  Agency. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  general  commission  mer- 
chant in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  desires  communications  with  Canadian  exporters  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  canned  fish,  and  sail  duck. 

1432.  R.\w  Wool  and  Wool  of  All  Kinds. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  direct 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  goods  situated  at  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Toronto, 
Halifax,  etc. 

1433.  Balsam. — A  Japanese  wholesaler,  import  and  export  merchant,  specializing  in 
druggists'  supplies,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  balsam,  which  he  has  been 
receiving  heretofore  through  the  medium  of  American  brokers,  but  understands  originates 
in  Canada. 

1434.  Lambswool  Skins. — A  London  manufacturing  firm  who  are  large  buyers  of  lambs- 
wool  skins  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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PKOPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  ivitfwut  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From   St.  John 

To  London.— Lo 111  DiifTerin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  25;  Canadian  Commander, 
Canadian  Govornnient  Morchant  Marine,  March  28;  ]5redon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  April  5;  Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  7. 

To  London  (via  H.\Ln-\\x) .—Lexington,  Furness  Line,  April  24. 

To  MANriiESTER  (via  Halif.\x). — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  March  31; 
ALinchcster  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  April  14;  Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester 
Line.  Aj^ril  26. 

To  Liverpool.— Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  30;  Canadian 
Mariner.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  29;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  6;   Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  13. 

To  CARDIFF  ASD  SwANSEA. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
March  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  29;  Canadian 
Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  7;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  April  12;  Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
April  24. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Belfast,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  April  10. 

To  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  March  25;  Dunaff 
Head,  Head  Line,  April  10. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7;  Bosworth,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  25;  Hastings  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  H.wana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  March  30,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31 ;  Brant  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  23. 

To  H.WRE  AND  Hamburg. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Brant 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  23. 

To  BoRDE.\ux  AND  DUNKIRK. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  March  31. 

To  Australia  and  New  Ze.\land. — Atholl,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  South  Africa. — Jekri,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  March  31. 

To  Rio  DE  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
April  8. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day every  week. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  2;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  8;  Laconia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  9. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  5;  Antonio,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  23. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  April  13  and  30,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Glasgow.— Satumia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  6;  Cassandra,  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  16. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  29;  Canadian  Sapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  29;  Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS.  Corpora- 
tion, April  3. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hono  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  8;  Alabama  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  x4.pril  19. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  4;  Alabama 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19;  Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  7; 
Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  April  15. 

To  Dairen  (Manchuria). — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4;  Alabama 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  March  30;  Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  April  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert 
Dollar  Co.,  April  5. 

To  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  2. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Santander  (Spain)  and  London. — Bordeaux,  March  25. 

From  Victoria 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Jefferson,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  March  27  ;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  8;  President  Madi- 
son, Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  April  14. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  TRADE  IN  CHINA 

The  electrical  supplies  trade  in  China  is  to-day  worth  catering  for,  says 
Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  having  expanded  immensely  since  1900,  when 
the  total  imports  were  scarcely  worth  more  than  £600,  to  a  total  value  of  10^ 
million  dollars  in  1921,  to  which  figure  Great  Britain  participated  by  25  per 
cent,  Japan  23  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  34  per  cent.  It  is  being  pointed 
out  that  there  are,  practically  speaking,  no  limits  to  the  expansion  in  this  trade 
in  China,  only  would-be  sellers  must  demonstrate  personally  and  on  the  spot 
what  they  have  to  offer,  as  the  Chinese  will  certainly  no  longer  place  orders 
on  the  strength  of  a  catalogue — a  statement  the  truth  of  which  was  quite 
recently  proved,  when  a  German  representing  the  well-known  General  Electric 
Co.  at  Berlin,  in  spite  of  higher  prices  asked  than  offered  by  some  catalogue 
competitors,  succeeded  in  placing  large  orders  in  almost  every  town  visited,  as 
he  could  demonstrate  his  goods.  Shanghai  is  the  place,  of  course,  for  agencies; 
and  if  these  are  properly  worked,  considerable  success  may  be  reckoned  with. 
Just  now  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the  Nanking  district,  where  very  many 
houses  are  being  electrified.  It  is  a  thickly-populated  district,  with  nearly 
60,000,000  inhabitants  and  very  many  large  towns,  so  far  entirely  without  any 
electric  light  or  power.  There  are  already  fifteen  central  stations  operating  in 
the  district,  all  of  which,  we  are  told  are  overloaded. 


LIST    OF   ACTS   ADIVUNISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyritrlits  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Elertricity  luspoction  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  niid  Silver  Markiup;  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
lusportiou  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Eead  Botinties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  MarkiuK  Act  (a).  Weisbts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bouuties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Auuual  Report  of  tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Auuual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissionei's  for  Canada. 
Auuiial  Report  i  c  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamsbip  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Oftiee  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Auuual  Report  of  Weif?lits  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Researcb  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  tbe  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Rej^ulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  tbe  Panama  Canal  to  tbe  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  tbe  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

3  5  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(11)22).     (Price  outside  Canada.  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report    of    Special   Trade   Commission   to   Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an   abbreviated  list  of  publications   of  tbe   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).       VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  tbe  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

NOTB. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa. 
(0)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
exoort  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  Br.tish  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addr.esses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

I).  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Buildins. 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

VV.  McL.  Qarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  th«  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O  Box  109;  office,  51-B  Main 
street.  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edifioio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 
covers  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E,C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  Johm 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia.  British  West  Indies. 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.    Sonttmi,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addrets,  Sontumt. 


R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  All  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD 

With  the  present  number  this  publication  has  completed  one  thousand 
issues,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  turning  this  milestone  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  say  something  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  founding. 

Early  in  1904  the  Department  was — and  had  been  since  its  formation — 
operating  with  a  scanty  staff  and  as  a  consequence  was  beset  with  difficulties 
on  every  hand.  The  comparatively  few  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial 
Agents  then  serving  Canada  abroad  were  perforce  writing  their  reports  without 
much  direction,  control,  or  assistance  from  headquarters,  and  their  unguided 
efforts,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  were  of  little  value  in  serving  the 
practical  needs  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters.  Statistics  of  rain- 
fall and  descriptions  of  sunsets  were  not  infrequently  sent  in,  and  matter 
relating  to  the  possibilities  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  export  trade  in  overseas 
markets  was  couched  in  too  general  terms.  These  documents  were  published 
only  once  every  three  months  in  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Department.  Hence, 
interred  for  a  time  among  a  mass  of  other  unrelated  matter,  they  were  not  in 
the  hands  of  exporters  until  some  months  after  they  had  reached  Canada;  and 
time  being  one  of  the  elements  of  value  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  trade,  they  were 
naturally  of  little  use  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  It  was  not 
surprising  therefore  that  criticism  rained  in  on  the  Department  from  all  sides, 
and  the  writer  well  remembers  the  day  when  this  became  so  intense  that  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  then  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  called  him  (at 
that  time  Private  Secretary  to  the  Minister)  into  his  office  and  asked  him  what 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  wanted.  The  reply  was  given  in  one  word, 
Information."  The  Minister  then  inquired  how  this  could  be  furnished.  By 
issuing  a  weekly  trade  report."  When  can  you  start  publication?"  "  Next 
week,"  was  the  reply. 

Accordingly  the  following  week  the  first  issue,  dated  February  1,  1904,  made 
its  appearance  under  the  title  Weekly  Report— a  title  that  was  changed  in  1915 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  and  again  in  1922  to  that  which  it  now  bears,  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  There  were  few  reports  available  in  the 
early  days;  and  partly  in  order  to  bulk  it  into  a  dignified  size,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  that  in  this  form  newspapers  throughout  the  Dominion  might  the  readier 
be  induced  to  clip  and  reproduce  its  contents,  the  publication  was  first  printed 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Commercial  information  from  various  quarters 
was  added,  but  as  the  Press  did  not  think  our  early  efforts  of  sufficient 
importance  for  reproduction,  it  was  early  decided  to  print  on  both  sides  of  the 
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paper.  It  not  iiil'rtHiiicntly  hni)i)riUHl  that  the  writer,  and  others  who  succeeded 
him  in  tlie  work  o\  iMlltiiiLj;.  found  tlieniselves  in  ^reat  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sullicient  material  to  ninkr  up  a  sizeable  issue.  This  was  very  different  from 
the  situation  at  the  prisiMit  day,  when  with  a  larger  number  of  Trade  Com- 
missioners in  I  lie  lield.  the  task  of  the  editor  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  sufficient 
matter  lor  the  jniblieation,  as  by  selection  and  condensation  from  the  large 
number  of  manuscripts  submitted,  to  confine  the  information  printed  to  what  is 
thought  to  \)v  of  d(>tliiit(^  value  rather  than  in  burying  useful  trade  intelligence 
in  an  unwieldy  publication  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  present  Commercial 
IntclligcJicc  ,Journal. 

During  the  years  that  this  publication  has  been  before  the  Canadian  public, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  has  passed  through  many  trials  and  been  the 
object  of  many  criticisms,  but  there  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
improvements  wliich  from  time  to  time  have  taken  place,  criticisms  have  ceased 
and  generous  commendations  have  taken  their  place. 

The  Department  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  now  contained 
in  this  journal  is  appreciated  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and 
will  always  endeavour  to  increase  its  usefulness,  and  to  that  end  welcomes 
constructive  criticism  from  its  readers. 

F.  C.  T.  O'HARA, 

Deputy  Minister. 

SU^niARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  February,  1923,  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $65,307,696  in 
February,  1923,  as  against  $54,294,255  in  February,  1922,  and  $71,970,507  in 
February,  1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  February,  1923, 
were  valued  at  $11,760,154,  as  against  $9,423,629  in  February,  1922,  and 
sll ,750,970  in  Februarv,  1921.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  February, 
1923.  were  valued  at  $44,272,637,  as  against  $37,043,290  in  February,  1922,  and 
>=:49.086,236  in  February,  1921.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
February,  1923,  were  valued  at  $789,962,342  as  against  $761,026,261  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,290,067,546  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
January,  1921. 

Tlie  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  February, 
1923,  was  $57,656,161,  as  against  $46,046,449  for  February,  1922,  and  $65,237,738 
for  February,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
$17,874,260  in  February,  1923,  as  compared  with  $15,316,265  in  February,  1922, 
and  .^'l  8.564.067  in  February,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $26,719,205  during  February,  1923,  as  against  $20,116,356  in  February,  1922, 
and  832,495,002  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total 
export^^  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  February,  1923, 
was  ?914.433.157,  as  against  $748,793,795  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22, 
and  :=;l  214  204,132  for  the  twelve  months  ending  February,  1921.  The  month's 
returns  show  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  $7,651,535;  the  returns  for  the 
twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $124,470,815. 
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Twelve  Months  ending  February,  1923 

From 
United 
States 

532,600,917 
524,822,582 
886,958,29 

To  United 
States 

mwmmm 

355.895,241 
301.917,149 
551.696.737 

11,344.097 
11,555.392 
22,086,488 

From 
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20,462,114 
3,117,702 

68,574,556 
2  707  509 

12! 0431934 
3,390,792 

12,401,008 
3,080,775 
7,084,588 

IIS 

mi 
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271,699,518 
65,544,528 
1,095,368 
19.867.410 
11  OH')  9cn 

8,010.009 
046.066 
1.855.172 
2,127,525 

382.098.476 
293.666.295 
322,565,041 

841.436 
996,610 
1,422,225 

it 

159,615,023 
46,427,306 

168,389,776 
35  ()71  9'M 

134,162,442 
36,084,480 

136,954,530 
25,091,044 
46,365,811 

ill 

ssi 

ii 

ssi 

13,923.499 
13,753,595 
24,975,121 

;  February,  1923 

From 
United 
States 

64,780,312 
30,706,479 
68,260,773 
28  470  646 

108,844,817 
28,319,770 

100,438,234 
16,204,141 
31,664,339 

477,689,511 
461,040,790 
792,401,028 
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States 

39,932,059 
50,872,855 
3,813,034 
169,219,242 
"7  nan  Qfi/i 
/  ,  900 . 8U4 

24.067,883 
17,988,245 
6,945.548 
9,356,630 

330,151,300 
266.844,702 
507,250,520 

10,267.317 
10,438,754 
17,262,331 
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125,968,340 
102,908,045 
197,565,862 

To  United 
Kingdom 
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iii 

781,370 
941.452 
1,328,642 
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24,037, 
2,614, 

60,723, 
2,452, 

11,485, 
3,130, 

11,841, 
3,279, 
6,402, 

258,510, 
61,507, 
988, 
18,980, 
10,450, 
7.473, 
542, 
1,713, 
1,979, 

362.154, 
279,417, 
298,596, 

Eleven  Mor 

ii 

710,583,016 
668.425,600 
1,147,558,227 

il 

•  385.095.154 
126,922,203 
6,940,047 
204,060,392 

38.703.470 
24.009,993 
12,220.109 
12,838,269 

854,803,844 
680,701,367 
1,121,071,273 

12,615.318 
12.378,148 
19,888,971 

Month  of  February,  1923 

Mi 

5,563,200 
2,670,089 
7,248,311 
2  380  477 
9!  743 [329 
2,408,497 
10,839,571 
1,310,072 
2,108,485 

44,272,637 
37,043,290 
49,086,236 
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1,668,441 
3,888,984 

210,332 
14,803.517 

931 .771 
2,352.885 
1,787,044 

070,951 

404.680 

26.719.205 
20.110,356 
32,495,002 

663.773 
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921,532 
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1,591,658 
189,717 

0,924,869 
139  797 
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201,643 
1,024,219 
183,931 
394,106 

iig 

To  United 
Kingdom 

10.848.435 
3, 544.. 350 
03.394 
606.162 
1 , 633 , 063 
454,483 
43,416 
212,000 
468,957 

17,874,200 
15,310,205 
18,564,007 

148,871 
127.408 
85,538 

Total 
Imports 

SgislSSii 

65,307,696 
54,294,255 
71,970,507 

Total 
Exports 

18.817.910 
8,473,320 
422,609 
10,869.580 
5,378,239 
3,429,250 
2,089,057 
1,258,861 
917,329 

57,656.161 
46,046.449 
65,237,738 
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iii: 

Main  Groups 

Imports  for  Consumption 

Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products  

Animal  Products  

Fibres  and  Textile  Products  

Wood,  Wood  I'roducts  and  Paper  

Non-Ferrous  Motal  Products    

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products  

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  

All  other  Commodities  

Total  Tninorta.  1923  

1 

• 

jy-M   

Exports  {Canadian  Produce) 

Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products  

Animal  Products  

Fibres  and  Textile  Products  

Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  

Iron  and  its  Products  

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products  

JNon-iVietaUic  .vjinerai  I'rouucis  

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  

All  other  Commodities  

Ii 

: 

i 

Exports  {Foreign  Produce) 

Totals.  1923  

i 

■ 
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TKVni:    ( :0>1>IISSI0NKK    B.    S.    WEBBS   itinerary   in  CANADA 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Caiuulian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  now 
in  Canada  and  bas  be*!;un  liis  business  tour  througlumt  tbe  Dominion.  The 
first  part  ol  his  itinerary  is  as  foUows:  — 

Vancouver  niul  \  iotoi  ift   Marrh  29  to  April  2 

WinnipcB   April  9 

'roronto   April  12  to  20 

Owen  Soiinii   April  23 

r.iK'lph   April  25 

Kitchener   April  26 

Stratford    ^   April  27 

Samia   April  28 

Windsor   April  30  to  May  1 

London   May  2 

Woodstock   May  3 

Hrantford   May  4 

Gidt   May  5 

Niagara  Falls   ..  May  7 

Welland  and  St.  Catharines   May   8  to  10 

Hamilton   May  11  to  15 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Webb's  itinerary  will  be  published  later. 

Firms  in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Webb  or  to  interview  him  should  direct  their  communications  to  him  care 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in 
the  itinerary  requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ol 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 


rE(;iSLATION  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM   REGARDING   QUALITY  AND 
MARKING   OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

^Ir.  Harrison  W^atson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  March  15,  1923,  that  a  feature  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
Canada  is  the  tendency  for  the  British  Government  to  adopt  legislation  with 
the  object  of  fixing  food  standards,  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  foodstuffs, 
and  in  similar  directions.  Although  measures  of  this  kind  have  been  in  force 
in  Canada  and  certain  other  countries  for  some  time  past,  such  restrictions 
have  been  practically  non-existent  in  this  country. 

Details  of  the  condensed  milk  regulations  which  come  into  force  from  the 
1st  August,  1923,  have  already  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  [No.  997,  March  10,  1923],  and  a  private  member's  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  this  week  with  the  object  of  enforcing  the 
marking  of  agricultural  produce  generally,  either  with  the  word  "Imported  " 
or  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  While  the  fate  of  this  bill  is  uncertain, 
the  Government  announces  that  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  introduce  a  Bill  amend- 
ing the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  upon  the  lines  of  the  report  made  by  the 
special  Committee  which  inquired  into  the  working  of  the  present  Act  some 
time  ago.  If  these  suggestions  are  adopted  there  is  a  probability  of  marking 
with  the  country  of  origin  being  enforced  in  other  directions. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  March  15,  1923. — The  tendency  for  wholesale  prices  in  this  country 
to  rise  began  in  October  last,  and  possibly  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
past  month  has  been  the  acceleration  of  this  movement.  While  there  has  been 
some  fluctuation  in  food  values,  the  new  advance  is  entirely  due  to  materials; 
indeed  food  prices  have  recently  fallen  somewhat;  and  as  the  chief  causes  of 
the  increase  are  iron,  steel,  and  coal,  the  movement  is  clearly  traceable  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of  German  indus- 
tries. Outside  of  this  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  has  been  a  contribu- 
tory factor. 

According  to  the  price  index  compiled  by  the  London  Times,  the  percentage 
increase  over  July,  1913,  of  food  and  raw  materials  combined,  which  was  55-6 
in  September,  had  by  the  end  of  February  reached  62. 

The  recovery  in  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, as  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time,  commenced  some  months  ago, 
and  has  certainly  received  impetus  from  the  Ruhr  situation,  because  this  has 
had  the  direct  effect  of  removing  the  competition  of  both  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  partly  Belgium,  from  the  world's  markets,  and  the  diversion  of  con- 
siderable business  to  this  country.  According  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  the  quantity  of  steel 
ingots  and  castings  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  February,  1923,  amounted 
to  707,100  tons — the  highest  since  1920,  when  the  monthly  average  was  755,600 
tons,  and  in  excess  of  1913  when  the  average  was  638,600  tons. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Ruhr  position  is  adversely  affecting  the  out- 
put of  pig-iron,  which  totalled  543,400  tons  in  February  against  a  pre-war  average 
monthly  output  of  855,000  tons,  the  reason  being  the  short  supplies  and  high 
price  of  coke  and  the  abnormal  export  demand  for  coal. 

This  situation  is  indeed  causing  considerable  embarrassment  to  British 
ironmasters  and  seriously  discounting  benefits  which  would  otherwise  have 
accrued  to  them,  and  for  this  reason,  while  the  number  of  furnaces  in  operation 
has  still  further  been  increased,  the  number  in  blast  at  the  end  of  January  was 
only  189,  in  comparison  with  the  maximum  of  338  in  1913.  The  hesitation 
of  ironmasters  is  further  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  increase  in  prices 
which  has  already  taken  place  is  curtailing  orders,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding 
what  is  going  to  take  place  in  the  Ruhr,  because  a  settlement  would  almost 
surely  be  succeeded  by  a  heavy  drop  in  values. 

Otherwise  the  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  practically  no  alteration  in 
the  general  trade  position.  The  impression  generally  prevails  that  home  trade 
is  slowly  looking  up,  but  according  to  the  monthly  reviews  of  trade  and  industry 
which  are  made  by  a  number  of  authorities,  conditions  of  prosperity  still  vary 
greatly  in  different  branches. 

The  February  returns  of  foreign  trade  also  indicate  little  deviation  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  past  few  months,  because  while  in  comparison  with  January 
there  is  a  reduction  of  approximately  £16,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports,  and 
£9,000,000  in  total  exports,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  extra  three  days  in 
January,  the  daily  average  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  there  is  a  slight 
falling-off  in  exports.  In  comparison,  however,  with  February,  1922,  imports 
increased  by  £14,000,000,  but  British  exports  dropped  by  rather  over  £1,000,000. 
While  the  results  are  fairly  satisfactory,  when  the  present  disorganized  state  of 
affairs  on  the  continent  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  extremely  heavy  export  of  coal  somewhat  saves  the  situation. 
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CANADIAN  STOKE   CATTLE   TRADE   IN  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writing 
under  date  ]\Iarc'h  15,  1923,  states  that  now  that  the  date  of  the  lifting  of  the 
cattle  enil)ar«2;o  aj^proaehes,  cattle  importers  and  dealers  in  Great  Britain  are 
awaiting  with  interest  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  are  being  made 
in  Canada  for  conducting  the  trade,  and  the  London  office  is  receiving  num- 
erous inquires  both  as  regards  these  and  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  organi- 
zations and  firms  who  are  prepared  to  engage  in  the  shipment  of  store  cattle 
in  order  that  they  may  negotiate  for  supplies.  Public  authorities,  transportation 
companies  and  others  who  would  be  affected  by  the  development  of  the  trade 
are  also  watching  the  course  of  events. 

The  cost  of  ocean  transportation  is  likely  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  considerable  business,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  young  live  cattle  and  that  good  prices  are  being 
realized. 

A  NEW  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  CASE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  19,  1923. — A  new  export  case,  the  invention  of  an 
Australian  in  close  touch  for  many  years  with  the  fruit  business,  is  being  tried 
in  a  shipment  of  500  cases  of  apples  now  going  forward  from  Melbourne  to 
London. 

The  case  is  known  as  the  "  air  free  "  case,  and  it  is  claimed  will  solve  in  a 
simple  manner  the  problems  of  ventilation  and  bruising  to  which  exporters  of 
fruit  have  hitherto  had  to  give  much  thought  and  attention. 

In  construction  the  case  resembles  the  ordinary  standard  case  except  that 
the  sides  consist  of  three  slats,  the  top  and  bottom  slats  being  twice  as  thick  as 
the  middle  one.  It  is  claimed  that  the  effects  of  this  simple  expedient  are  three- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  the  difference  in,  the  thicknesses  makes  a  groove  running 
the  length  of  the  case,  along  which,  when  the  fruit  is  stacked,  air  can  pass  so 
freely  that  the  use  of  "  dunnage  "  between  the  tiers  of  the  stack  is  rendered 
unnecessary  and  much  time  and  labour  saved.  Further,  the  thickness  of  the 
slats  which  help  to  form  the  corners  gives  such  strength  at  the  corners  that  there 
is  claimed  to  be  no  possibility  of  the  case  breaking  open,  or  of  strain  bruising  the 
fruit  inside.  The  cost  of  the  case  is  said  not  to  exceed  by  more  than  one  penny 
(2  cents)  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  locally-made  fruit  case  now  used  for  export. 

If  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  case  are  proved  in  the  experimental 
shipment,  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  largely  used  in  future  consignments 
from  Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  DISEASE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  19,  1923. — With  the  object  of  investigating  the  con- 
ditions of  storage  and  transport  of  Australian  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  party  of  four  scientists  has  recently  arrived  in  Australia. 

The  party  has  been  selected  by  the  British  Food  Investigation  Board  in 
co-operation  with  shippers  and  growers,  and  will  concentrate  most  of  their 
attention  on  one  disease — "  brown  heart "  in  apples — the  prevalence  of  which 
in  last  season's  exports  seriously  prejudiced  the  reputation  of  Australian  apples 
in  the  English  markets.  The  fruit  subject  to  the  disease  appeared  to  be  quite 
firm  and  was  sold  as  first-class  quality,  but  when  opened  the  inside  was  found 
to  be  brown,  soft  and  flavourless. 
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The  disease  is  practically  a  new  one  as  far  as  Australian  apples  are  con- 
cerned, having  previously  been  known  only  in  pears  and  bananas.  The  cause 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  believed  to  originate  in  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  cool  chambers  of  some  of  the  transporting  vessels,  particularly  in  those  in 
which  proper  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  ventilation. 

The  British  party  has  brought  with  it  special  testing  instruments  for  the 
registration  of  the  temperature,  humidity  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  ships' 
holds,  and  will  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  apple-growing  districts,  methods 
of  packing,  cold  storage  installations  at  shipping  points  and  all  other  factors 
having  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  object  of  their  visit. 

The  existence  of  the  disease  is  a  menace  to  the  Australian  apple  export 
trade,  as  apart  from  the  prejudice  created  in  the  minds  of  buyers,  which  will 
take  years  to  overcome,  the  loss  last  season  to  shippers  and  growers  is  reported 
to  have  amounted  to  over  £250,000. 

TOBACCO  SETTLERS   FOR  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  19,  1923. — A  Victorian  Government  tobacco  expert  is 
shortly  to  visit  the  United  States  to  arrange  for  the  settlement  in  the  State  of 
Victoria  of  a  number  of  families  from  tobacco  areas  who  are  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  growth  and  curing  of  tobacco  leaf.  These  families  are  to  be  settled  in 
tobacco-growing  districts  under  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Government, 
in  order  that  their  methods  of  culture  may  be  followed  by  growers  now  engaged 
in  the  industry  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  experience  under  recognized 
conditions  such  as  prevail  in  other  tobacco-growing  countries. 

Although  the  industry  is  not  a  new  one  in  Victoria,  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  or  that  the  possibilities  of 
development  have  been  recognized.  Hitherto  the  ravages  of  blue  mould  "  in 
the  leaf  have  retarded  progress,  but  it  is  hoped  that  experiments  now  being 
undertaken,  in  a  laboratory  established  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  investigating  the  disease,  will  discover  some  means  of  preven- 
tion. 

This  season  over  1,200  acres  are  under  tobacco  cultivation,  but  a  mucli 
larger  area  would  have  been  cultivated  had  sufficient  plants  been  available.  A 
number  of  large  manufacturing  establishments,  at  present  obtaining  leaf  from 
abroad,  afford  a  ready  market  for  the  local  product  at  satisfactory  prices  to 
the  growers. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  RETURNS 

0.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  19,  1923. — Recently  issued  figures  of  Australian  over- 
seas trade  for  the  first  six  months — July  to  December — of  the  present  financial 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1923,  show  the  large  increase  of  £21,253,251  in  the 
value  of  imports  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Exports  increased  by  only  £62,383.  The  total  imports  for  the  period 
amounted  in  value  to  £65,649,296,  and  the  exports  to  £58,030,224,  leaving  a 
trading  balance  against  the  Commonwealth  of  £7,619,072. 

The  large  increase  in  the  imparts  is  mainly  due  to  the  removal  of  banking 
restrictions  in  affording  oversea  credits  imposed  in  the  previous  year  as  a  pro- 
tective measure  against  the  further  accumulation  of  funds  in  London.  Conse- 
quently imports  for  a  time  were  restricted  more  or  less  to  necessary  commodi- 
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til's  uiily,  and  tho  rx('hanii;c  position  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  heavy 
replacement  of  stocks  took  place  in  the  six  months  under  review.  This  was 
particularly  marked  in  ajiparel,  piece-goods,  etc.,  the  imports  of  which  increased 
by  £ll,t)r)7.12r).  motor  chassis  increased  by  £1,456,890,  while  lumber,  paper, 
hanlwarc.  macirnuM  v.  rubbiM'  t>;oods,  and  chemicals  also  came  forward  in  larger 
\t)lume. 

'I'he  vahu>s  of  the  Australian  imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifica- 
tions, duriuii  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1920-21  and  1921-22  are 
appcndtnl  for  comparative  purposes. 

Al'STRATvIAN  IMPORTS 

July  to  Dec,  1021    July  to  Dec,  1922 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin   f    663,753  .£  724,157 

FoodstufTs  of  VeRotnble  Origin   2,222.853  2,869,308 

Spirituous  and  Alcoholic  Liquors   710,561  906,001 

Tobacco  and  Preparations  thereof   894,857  784,073 

Live  Animals   40,697  38,282 

Animal  Substances,  not  Foodstuffs   343,859  439,046 

Vegetable  Substances  and  Fibres   1,542,424  1,414,927 

Apparel,  Textiles,  etc   13,583,294  25,240,419 

Oils.  Fats  and  Waxes   2,494,378  2,825,730 

Paints  and  Varnishes   194,439  249,194 

Stones  and  Minerals,  Ores,  etc   90,920  145,176 

Metals.  Machinery,  etc   12,374,434  15,715,315 

Rubber  and  Leather  Manufactures  '.  577,644  1,189,922 

Wood  and  Wicker  Manufactures   1,130,689  1,906,039 

Earthenware,  Chinaware,  etc   843,045  1,135,461 

Paper  and  Stationery   2,462,673  3,176,527 

Jewellery  and  Fancy  Goods   833,187  1,309,606 

Optical,  Surgical  Instruments   445,732  594,191 

Drugs  and  Chemicals   1,644.584  2,010,236 

Miscellaneous   1,255,268  2,954,494 

Gold  and  Silver   36,754  21,192 


Total   £44,386,045  £65,649,296 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS 

July  to  Dec,  1921    July  to  Dec,  192S 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin   £  8,496,533  f  8,870,510 

Foodstuffs  of  Vegitable  Origin..   16,836.349  4,550.877 

Spirituous  and  Alcoholic  Liquors   200.730  160,673 

Tobacco  and  Preparations  thereof   '  247,599  384,485 

Live  Animals   105,585  165,756 

Animal  Substances,  not  Foodstuffs   21,854,467  33,799,188 

Vegetable  Substances  and  Fibres   713,731  603,111 

Apparel,  Textiles,  etc   617,995  479,309 

Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes   1,007,105  1,053.875 

Paints  and  Varnishes   62,277  35,303 

Stones  and  Minerals,  Ores,  etc   867,117  1,750,376 

Metals,  Machinery,  etc   2,238,641  2,355,762 

Rubber  and  Leather  ,   630,329  500,443 

Wood  and  Wicker  Manufactures   747,851  592,248 

Earthenware,  Chinaware,  etc   102,122  46,800 

Paper  and  Stationery                                                                  '  141,437  126,299 

Jewellery  and  Fancy  Goods   84,715  100,607 

Optical  and  Surgical  Instruments   73,467  81,301 

Drugs  and  Chemicals   353,556  274,836 

Miscellaneous   360,255  303,479 

Gold  and  Silver   2,225,980  1,794.986 


Total 


£57,967,841 


£58,030,224 
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THE  AUCTION  SALE  AS  A  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  NEW 
BRANDS  INTO  THE  INDIAN  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  15,  1923. — India  is  an  extremely  difficult  market  in 
which  to  introduce  a  new  or  untried  brand  of  such  goods  as  are  in  popular 
demand  throughout  the  bazaars.  In  northern  countries  where  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  literate,  advertising  may  create  a  demand  for  a  new  brand  of  flour  or 
canned  goods  or  hammers  or  locks,  but  in  India,  where  most  of  the  vast  popu- 
lation is  illiterate,  newspaper  advertising  as  a  means  toward  thi^  end  is  almost 
out  of  the  question,  except  for  a  high-class  line  of  goods  making  its  appeal  to 
Europeans  and  educated  Indians.  The  problem  facing  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer who  desires  to  develop  a  market  fo(r  articles  in  universal  demand  through- 
out Indian  bazaars  is  simply  the  problem  of  placing  his  goods  for  sale  in  the 
bazaar  shops  where  the  buying  public  will  see  them  and  price  them  and  finally 
buy  them  if  they  offer  good  value.  If  two  or  three  dealers  in  Calcutta  find  that 
a  new  brand  is  selling  well,  it  is  not  long  before  the  bazaars  throughout  the 
country  know  it  and  inquiries  begin  to  pour  into  the  distributors  or  the  manu- 
facturer. 

A  well-known  importing  and  auctioneering  firm  in  India,  who  are  famous 
for  their  great  daily  auctions,  are  now  using  to  good  account  their  facilities  for 
introducing  new  brands  through  these  auctions.  German  manufacturers  especi- 
ally are  taking  advantage  of  this  medium.  The  methods  usually  pursued  are 
as  follows:  The  manufacturer  or  exporter  sends  a  consignment  of  his  goods 
to  this  auctioneering  firm  with  instructions  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  goods  are  in  due  course  sold  to  a  bazaar  broker  at  a  price  which  repre- 
sents a  loss  to  the  shipper.  The  broker  then  sells  out  at  a  profit  to  the  various 
bazaar  merchants  in  Calcutta  and  up  country.  If  the  goods  are  satisfactory, 
the  bazaar  merchants  themselves  try  to  buy  fresh  stocks  from  the  auctioneering 
firm.  Assured  that  a  demand  now  exists  for  this  line,  the  auctioneers  wire  to 
the  manufacturer  for  a  fresh  consignment.  This  time  a  much  higher  price  is 
brought,  because  the  bazaar  finds  that  the  goods  will  sell.  When  the  third 
consignment  is  disposed  of,  it  is  often  found  that  the  manufacturer  secures  a 
higher  price  than  that  on  his  own  invoice  and  he  may  make  a  handsome  profit. 
The  next  development  is  that  the  manufacturer  receives  several  orders  on  a 
cash  basis  direct  from  the  bazaar.  At  this  point,  however,  the  manufacturer 
must  exercise  the  greatest  care.  Only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  is  it 
wise  to  grant  credit  to  Indian  firms  at  the  present  time.  Bona  fide  Indian 
merchants  will  establish  a  bankers'  credit  in  London  for  the  purchase  of  attrac- 
tively priced  goods.  As  soon  as  a  consignment  of  goods  is  thus  sold  at  auction, 
the  consignor  is  sent  the  price  realized  less  the  auctioneers'  commission  of  10 
per  cent.  Naturally  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  auctioneers  to  sell  these  goods 
at  the  highest  possible  price,  as  their  commission  is  thereby  increased. 

Germans  firms  especially  have  been  using  this  method  of  introducing  brands 
new  to  the  Indian  market.  A  line  of  German  electro-plated  ware  now  enjoying 
a  large  and  profitable  market  in  India  got  its  start  two  years  ago  via  the  Calcutta 
auction  route.  But  both  British  and  American  firms  have  employed  this  method 
of  getting  into  the  Indian  market.  The  following  are  typical  of  the  classes  of  goods 
which  lend  themselves  to  this  method — cutlery,  lanterns,  canned  salmon,  hams, 
hosiery,  toilet  articles,  rubber  heels,  collar  buttons,  watches,  hand  tools,  anvils. 

[The  name  of  the  firm  mentioned  in  the  above  report  may  be  secured  by 
applving  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  referring  to  file  No. 
T.C.-4-105.] 
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K  VDIO  EC^UIPMENT  IN  BELGIUM 

Tkadi-:  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brusi^ols,  February  28,  1923.— The  receipt  at  this  office  of  a  Canadian  Radio 
Heview  has  drawn  attention  to  the  rapid  development  in  Canada  of  the  manu- 
facture of  radio  supplies  and  has  suggested  a  brief  outline  of  the  market  for 
equipment  in  Ikdgiuni. 

In  contrast  with  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  where  equipment  made  in  that  country 
only  is  permitted,  the  market  in  Belgium  is  free.  The  Belgian  Department  of 
Post  and  Telegraph  controls  the  traffic  in  commercial  messages  and  does  not 
tolerate  })ri^•ate  competition,  but  individuals  are  permitted  to  install  private  sets 
freely  under  licenses  which  are  readily  granted,  and  foreign  equipment  is  sold 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  local  manufacture.  There  are  three  important 
Belgian  manufacturers  of  wireless  equipment.  These  have  their  offices  in  Brussels, 
and  have  retail  shops  of  their  own.  As  broadcasting  is  in  its  infancy  in  Belgium, 
the  sale  has  not  developed  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  has  done  in  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  Belgian  Army  authorities  give  a  concert  every  Sunday 
at  6  p.m.,  and  the  Eiffel  Towner  broadcasts  an  entertainment  from  6.20  to  7  each 
evening.  The  Radio  Electric  at  Levallois,  near  Paris,  also  gives  an  hour's  concert 
at  5.20  p.m.,  and  another  from  8.45  to  10  p.m.  The  concert  at  The  Hague  is  also 
to  be  heard  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  two  hours.  The  British  broadcasting  is,  of 
course,  also  available  in  Belgium,  but  most  Continental  sets  are  resistance-coupled 
on  the  H.F.  side  and  are  consequently  not  suitable  for  the  400-metre  wave  lengths 
of  the  British  stations.  One  British  firm  recently  gave  a  demonstration  of  a 
five  valve  set,  and  a  New^castle  broadcasting  was  received  with  great  distinct- 
ness. It  has  just  been  learned  that  this  firm  has  completed  arrangements  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  set  in  Belgium  and  hope  shortly  to  put  it  on  the  market  at 
roughly  half  the  price  in  England.  The  trade  advise  that  a  French  company 
have  been  given  a  concession  for  regular  broadcasting  which  should  commence  in 
a  few^  months.  One  can  thus  appreciate  that  there  is  not,  at  present,  the  same 
stimulus  to  sales  in  Belgium  which  exists  in  countries  where  broadcasting  is 
further  advanced.  There  is,  however,  every  evidence  that  the  public  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  subject. 

LAMPS 

Prices  as  a  general  rule  are  low  here  as  compared  with  Canadian  prices.  The 
French  "  R  "  type  of  lamp,  retailing  at  34  francs  each,  is  in  universal  use.  It 
works  on  4  to  6  volts  and  consumes  0-7  amps. 

TUNERS 

Tuning  is  not  in  an  advanced  stage  in  Belgium  among  amateurs,  much  use 
still  being  made  of  the  ordinary  tuning  coil  or  cumbersome  loose  coupler.  The 
use  of  the  plug-in  duo  lateral  and  other  coils  is  just  commencing.  Basket  coils, 
spider  web  and  others  controlled  by  multi-point  switches  are  in  general  use. 
Vario  couplers  are  practically  never  seen,  as  on  the  Continent  the  wave  lengths 
are  generally  too  long  (over  1,000  metres).  A  loose  coupler  with  slider  on 
primary  and  stud  control  of  secondary  for  wave  lengths  up  to  3,000  metres, 
retails  for  140  francs  in  good  finish  and  substantial  construction.  A  demand  is 
beginning  in  Antwerp  for  the  larger  duo  lateral  coils  for  super  regenerative 
experiments.  These  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  A  200  spire  coil 
retails  for  15  francs,  a  1,250  spire  coil  for  35  francs,  and  a  1,500  spire  coil  for 
40  francs.  Figure  6  shows  a  French  type  of  unit  coil  tuning  equipment  which  is 
being  introduced.  The  mounting  retails  at  50  francs  and  a  coil  giving  a  range  of 
800  to  2,500  metres,  with  0  001  mfd.  condenser,  retails  at  17.50  francs;,  other 
coils  in  proportion. 
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CONDENSERS 

In  this  hraiu'h  of  tlie  tra(ic\  the  doinand  is  for  the  same  type  as  used  in 
Anu'iica.  The  vtM-nii>r  adjustment  has  just  appeared  in  the  market.  A  25  fixed 
phite  proiluet  with  24  moving  phites,  of  the  usual  diameter,  retails  for  105  to 
120  francs,  with  tht^  V(M'ni(>r  adjustment  controlling  3  plates.  Without  the 
\tTnier  ailjustment.  a  U)  moving  plate  condenser  of  1/1000  mfd.  retails  for  60 
francs.  whiU'  a  20  })lati^  modc^l  of  2/1000  mfd.  is  20  francs  dearer. 

IvlSl.vrAXC];  AM)  INTEllVALVE  TRANSFORMERS 

Resistance  coupling  grou])s  consisting  of  one  70,000  ohm.  ocilite  resistance, 
one  1/10.000  mfd.  condenser  and  a  4  megohn  grid  leak,  retail  at  15  francs.  This 
is  the  usual  form  of  H.F.  coupling  used.  A  "L.F."  transformer  wound  ^,  sells 
for  ,Sr>  francs  and  up.  according  to  yield  and  winding. 

FILAMENT  BATTERIES,  RHEOSTATS  AND  CHARGES 

A  good  Belgian  accumulator  of  6  volts  and  48  ampere  hours  of  effective 
capacity  (steady  use),  sells  for  250  francs.  Complete  illustrations  and  factory 
prices  of  these  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms.  Charging  is  rather  expen- 
sive. It  costs  6  francs  to  charge  the  above  type,  and  consequently  accumulator 
charges  are  on  the  market.  The  General  Electric  Company's  "Tungar"  charger 
for  200  to  250  volts  A.C.  retails  at  360  francs.  (See  Figure  3.)  This  rectifies 
and  charges  at  a  2-ampere  rate. 

FILAMENT  RHEOSTATS 

One  Belgian  rheostat  mounted  on  "Eternit"  (a  potent  non-heating  com- 
position) in  poor  finish,  sells  for  15  francs.  Another  rheostat  stud  control  sells  at 
17.50  francs.    A  jirecision  rheostat  sells  at  20  francs. 

COMPLETE  SETS 

Whereas  in  Paris  and  London  and  other  broadcasting  centres  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  simple  and  comparatively  cheap  crystal  sets,  for  obvious  reasons 
there  is  practically  no  call  for  these  in  Belgium  at  the  present  time.  The  long- 
distance reception  involved  results  in  popularity  for  three  and  four-valve  sets. 
These  sets  include  one  or  two  stages  of  radio  frequency  amplification.  Figure  1 
shows  a  three-valve  set  manufactured  in  Belgium.  This  set  is  guaranteed  to 
receive  the  Eiffel  Tower  concerts  with  loud  speaker  w^hen  used  with  outdoor  aerial, 
embodying  two  wires  30  metres  long  30  to  40  feet  high.  The  first  lamp  is  H.F., 
second  is  Detector,  and  the  third  is  a  note  magnifier.  Tuning  is  up  to  5,000 
metres.  The  price  of  this  set  is  600  francs  without  lamps,  telephones  or  A  and  B 
batteries.  The  lamps  cost  34  francs  each,  telephones  2x0-2000  ohms  (French; 
cost  80  francs,  accumulator  costs  200  to  250  francs,  and  H.T.  batteries  (80  volts ; 
40  francs,  bringing  the  set  to  over  1,000  francs  or  $54  at  the  present  time.  The 
duty  on  such  sets  is  72  francs  the  220  pounds,  wdreless  equipment  generally  com- 
ing under  Item  33  of  the  Belgian  Tariff  (machines  of  copper  or  other  material )  : 
and  of  course  the  question  of  patents  must  be  carefully  gone  into  before  placing 
goods  on  the  market.  Patents  in  Belgium  are  granted  freely  on  application,  and 
it  is  left  to  patentees  to  fight  out  each  case  in  the  courts. 

Figure  4  shows  a  panel  type  adopted  by  a  Belgian  company.  Such  a  system 
has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  patented  circuits,  as  each  unit  can  be  connected  up 
by  the  customer  following  instructions.   Another  Belgian  company  manufactures 
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on  a  somewhat  similar  system,  showing  the  connections  diagram  vertically  on  the 
panel  of  each  unit.  Several  French  sets  are  also  represented  here.  Figures  2  and 
5  show  examples  of  these.  Another  Belgian  company  makes  a  4-valve  set  for 
800  francs  without  accessories.  Illustrations  and  prices  covering  all  wireless 
receiving  equipment  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  request. 

Should  Canadian  exporters  find  that  prices  will  permit,  the  names  of  the  local 
manufacturers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  as  a  general  rule  these  firms  handle  a  few  foreign  specialties  to  complete  their 
own  range.  The  large  departmental  stores  are  also  installing  wireless  depart- 
ments and  should  be  suitable  prospects  for  smaller  quantities.  There  are  a  great 
many  fair-sized  electrical  shops  in  Belgium,  and  a  few  of  these  are  already  com- 
mencing to  stock  radio  equipment.  For  the  supply  to  these,  one  of  the  larger 
electric  supply  houses  might  be  suitably  approached.  A  list  of  these  has  been 
accordingly  filed  with  the  department. 


TRADING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOLLAND  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
(7)  The  Market  for  Syrup  and  Honey 

DUTCH  IMPORTS  OF  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES 

Rotterdam,  February  21,  1923. — A  large  number  of  firms  in  Holland  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  lighter  grades  of  corn  and  cane  syrup,  and  it  is  there- 
fore desired  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  the  Dutch  market,  sources  of  com- 
petition, and  the  most  advisable  way  of  developing  the  business  in  Canadian 
syrup. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  syrup  have  been  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1921  the  total  imports  into  the  Netherlands  of  melada,  syrup 
and  other  liquids  containing  sugar  with  a  degree  not  exceeding  68  per  cent 
amounted  to  168,701  kg.  valued  at  35,111  fl.,  which,  however,  was  a  very  low 
import  figure  as  the  quantity  received  from  abroad  in  1920  was  861,293  kg.  with 
a  value  of  237,298  fl.  The  United  States  suppHed  132,711  kg.  valued  at  27,098  fl. 
in  1921  and  774,283  kg.  with  a  value  of  213,701  fl.  in  1920,  and  Great  Britaii} 
furnished  21,272  kg.  valued  at  5,728  fl.  in  1921  and  85,147  kg.  with  a  value  of 
23,127  fl.  in  1920.  The  preliminary  statistics  show  that  the  total  importation  in 
1922  was  about  807,000  kg.  valued  at  84,000  fl.,  in  which  trade  the  same  two 
countries  mostly  participated. 

A  larger  import  trade  was  done  in  the  higher  grade  syrup,  and  in  1921  the 
total  imports  of  melada,  syrup  and  other  liquids  containing  sugar  with  a  degree 
exceeding  68  per  cent  were  2,665,257  kg.  with  a  value  of  364,344  fl.,  of  which 
the  United  States  supplied  2,216,651  kg.  valued  at  297,271  fl.,  and  Great  Britain 
448,258  kg.  valued  at  66,563  fl.  The  import  in  1920  amounted  to  1,246,840  kg. 
with  a  value  of  358,928  fl.,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  being  Great  Britain  with 
785,609  kg.  valued  at  170,001  fl.,  the  United  States  with  447,000  kg.  valued  at 
170,292  fl.,  and  Belgium  with  11,200  kg.  valued  at  14,967  fl.  The  preliminary 
figures  for  1922  indicate  a  total  import  of  about  2,230,000  kg.  with  a  value  of 
231,000  fl. 

Molasses  and  other  juices  of  sugar,  imported  free  of  duty,  destined  to  be 
used  in  Holland  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  were  not  bought  from  abroad  from 
1919  (when  15,780  kg.  valued  at  3,840  fl.  were  imported)  up  to  1922,  when  the 
quantity  received  was  about  167,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  11,000  fl. 

Other  molasses,  however,  were  continually  imported,  and  that  with  a  degree 
not  exceeding  68  per  cent  entering  Holland   from   outside   sources   in  1921 
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aiiunintiHl  to  ^tUi.oUS  kt;-.  with  a  vahio  of  35,263  fl.,  of  which  295,410  kg.  valued 
at  LM.t)l2  11.  came  from  Bolj^iiim  ami  33,759  kg.  valued  at  5,268  fl.  from  British 
possessions  in  America.  The  total  import  in  1922  was  about  201,000  kg.  valued 
at  29.1)01)  11..  and  in  1920  was  310,056  kg.  with  a  value  of  71,319  fl.,  of  which  latter 
amount  C'ura(;oa  furnished  96,376  kg.,  Venezuela  64,136  kg.,  Great  Britain  50,483 
Ivl:..  British  America  50.145  (valued  at  9,207  fl.),  and  the  United  States  30,328  kg. 

Molasses  with  a  higher  degree  than  68  were  also  imported  in  1920  to  the 
amount  of  344.178  kg.  valued  at  65,113  fl.,  of  which  British  America  supplied 
the  largest  part,  namely  265,346  kg.,  and  Suriname  most  of  the  remainder. 
38.809  kg.  'I  he  import  in  1921  was  lower,  being  only  109,064  kg.  with  a  value  of 
18.752  fl..  of  which  the  British  possessions  in  America  furnished  81,040  kg. 
\aluetl  at  15,064  fl.  In  1922,  according  to  the  preliminary  statistics,  about 
131.000  kg.  valued  at  18,000  fl.  were  imported. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  what  part  of  the  imports  came  from  Canada, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  possessions  in  America  took  quite  an  import- 
ant share  of  the  trade. 

Cane  Syrup 

High-grade  syrup  from  Canada  is  not  in  much  demand  in  Holland  at  present, 
as  it  is  too  expensive  and  the  duty  is  much  higher  than  for  the  lighter  grades. 
Practically  all  the  inquiries  received  from  Dutch  firms  have  therefore  been  for  a 
low-grade  product  such  as  cane  syrup,  with  a  polarization  of  not  higher  than  68. 
If  the  polarization  is  not  higher  than  68,  the  Netherlands  Customs  duty  is  6  fl. 
per  100  kg.,  while  if  the  polarization  is  higher  than  68  the  duty  rises  by  gradu- 
ated steps  according  as  the  degree  of  polarization  increases. 

Both  light-coloured  and  brownish-coloured  syrup  are  required,  but  the 
principal  demand  is  for  the  light  golden-coloured  syrup.  Imports  of  this  cane 
syrup  arrive  mostly  in  barrels  of  about  200  kg.,  and  this  is  the  size  chiefly  desired. 
Buying  is  done  on  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  syrup,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  submit  samples  so  that  they  may  be  examined  before  business  can 
be  inaugurated. 

Corn  Syrup 

Quite  a  large  trade  is  done  in  the  Netherlands  in  corn  syrup.  Syrup  of  light 
colour  is  mostly  sold,  the  darker  colours  being  in  very  little  demand.  Inquiries 
have  been  received  for  this  syrup  in  tierces  of  200  kg.,  casks  or  barrels  of  300 
pounds,  and  casks  of  50  gallons.  This  product  is  also  sold  according  to  quality 
and  colour,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  send  samples. 

Golden  Syrup 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  get  Dutch  firms  interested  in  what  is  known 
in  Canada  as  golden  syrup  but  without  success  as  it  is  too  expensive  and  the  duty, 
on  account  of  the  higher  degree  of  polarization,  makes  the  retail  selling  price 
higher  than  the  people  will  pay  under  present  conditions. 

Maple  Syrup 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  maple  syrup  is  practically  unknown  in  Holland, 
and  it  will  probably  be  too  high  in  price  to  become  a  large  selling  article.  It 
may  also  be  too  sweet  for  the  Dutch  taste. 

One  firm  in  Amsterdam,  however,  whose  director  has  been  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  has  used  maple  syrup,  thinks  that  some  trade  might  be 
worked  up  in  this  commodity,  particularly  as  large  quantities  of  pancakes  and 
similar  products  are  used  in  Holland.  It  would  of  necessity  be  a  luxury  article, 
and  he  therefore  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  introduce  maple  syrup  on  the 
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market  would  be  in  glass  bottles  or  jars  so  that  it  may  be  seen  easily  by  the 
public.  Any  Canadian  exporter  interested  can  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  firm 
in  question. 

Honey 

Honey  is  quite  an  important  article  of  consumption  in  Holland,  and  a  keen 
desire  has  been  shown  by  certain  Dutch  firms  to  import  this  commodity  from 
Canada.  Many  countries  have  in  the  past  shipped  honey  to  the  Netherlands, 
but  the  largest  sources  of  supply  have  been  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Cuba,  France,  and  Chile. 

QUANTITIES  RECEIVED  FROM  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  trade  in  imported  honey  has  shown  a  great  expansion  annually  for 
some  years  back,  and  while  the  total  import  of  honey  and  artificial  honey  in 
1920  was  2,114,179  kg.  valued  at  1,566,719  fl.,  it  rose  in  1921  to)  3,465,957  kg. 
with  a  value  of  1,368,596  fl.,  and  in  1922  to  about  4,500,000  kg.  valued  at 
1,462,000  fl.  As  shown  by  these  figures,  a  considerable  fall  in  price  has  taken 
place.  During  these  three  years  the  United  States  has  maintained  the  lead  in 
the  trade,  but  last  year  Cuba  almost  overtook  hei . 

In  1921  the  United  States  exported  1,476,858  kg.  of  honey  and  artificial 
honey  to  Holland.  Great  Britain  sent  611,678  kg.;  Cuba,  524,950  kg.;  France, 
422,778  kg.;  Chile,  355,619  kg.;  and  Germany,  36,035  kg.  According  to  the 
preliminary  statistics  for  1922,  Cuba,  with  expo'rts  of  1,447,000  kg.,  almost 
caught  up  to  the  United  States,  which  supplied  about  1,814,000  kg.;  Chile  sent 
approximately  369,000  kg.;  France,  292,000  kg.;  and  Great  Britain,  271,000kg. 

KINDS  OF  HONEY  IN  FAVOUR 

The  growth  of  the  trade  in  Cuban  honey  in  Holland  has  been  remarkable, 
and  it  is  likely  to  increase  this  year  still  more,  as  it  is  greatly  in  favour  among 
the  Dutch  people.  As  far  as  the  month  of  January  was  concerned,  however, 
Cuba,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Chile  divided  the  trade  about  equally, 
each  having  supplied  about  148  metric  totis,  with  smaller  lots  coming  from 
Great  Britain.  The  bulk  of  the  honey  imported  from  Cuba  is  received  in 
barrels  of  about  50  gallons.  The  imports  from  France  come  largely  from 
Brittany  and  are  chiefly  a  fine  grade  of  buckwheat  honey  which  is  heavily 
boiled,  brownish  in  colour,  with  a  rich  aro-matic  flavour.  Chilian  honey  is  not 
quite  as  much  in  favour  as  some  of  the  other  kinds,  but  quite  a  good  business 
is  done.  Most  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  buckwheat 
honey,  although  a  smaller  trade  is  done  in  clover  honey.  The  American  buck- 
wheat is  of  a  fine  taste  and  is  principally  of  a  light  brownish  colour. 

The  kind  that  would  be  most  acceptable  from  Canada  is  buckwheat  honey 
of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  light-coloured  clover  honey.  The 
honey  should  be  pure,  light  and  thick.  Some  trade  has  already  been  done  in 
Canadian  honey,  which  seems  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  Dutch  firms,  and 
as  the  crop  has  been  rather  short  this  season  and  prices  are  consequently 
higher  than  otherwise,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
Canadian  exporters  to  secure  a  much  larger  share  of  the  business. 

PACKING  OF  HONEY 

For  packing  honey  for  shipment,  barrels  or  casks  are  very  much  preferred, 
especially  for  buckwheat  honey.  The  size  of  the  barrel  or  cask  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  great  importance  as  long  as  it  contains  the  stated  amount.  The 
largest  proportion  of  the  barrels   or   casks  used  for  this  purpose,  however, 
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appear  to  rout  am  approxiniatrly  cMtlier  ;U)0  k«2;.  (()00-700  pounds)  or  50  gallons, 
while  siwiie  of  the  Aiiu  ricaii  honey  is  imported  in  small  barrels  of  25-30  gallons. 
Certain  of  the  Duti'h  lirms  have  stated  tliat  they  wanted  honey  only  in  barrels, 
and  that  there  was  no  sale  for  it  in  tins,  but  a  well-known  packing  of  honey 
IS  in  two  60-pounil  tins  in  a  case.  In  this  latter  form  Calif ornian  honey  is 
import etl  into  the  Netherlands.  Smaller  tins  or  containers  are  only  sold  in  very 
-mall  (luantities. 

While  Canadian  honey  is  packed  chiefly  in  small  cans  or  pails,  in  develop- 
mji  the  traile  to  Holland  it  will  be  advisable  for  exporters  to  pack  the  product 
in  barrels  or  casks,  as  a  great  preference  is  shown  for  this  method  of  packing. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  and  strengthening  the  barrels  and  pack- 
ing the  honey  in  nvdcv  to  avoid  any  leakages  during  transit. 

HONEY  PRICES 

Ignited  States  firms  generally  quote  in  American  currency  per  pound  c.i.f. 
Holland  with  the  usual  tare  deduction  for  barrels.  United  States  honey  of 
good  flavour  and  colour  has  been  obtainable  in  Holland  retail  at  about  25  fl. 
per  50  kg.  duty  paid,  the  duty  being  1.25  fl.  per  50  kg.,  thus  giving  a  price  of 
23.75  fl.  per  50  kg.,  so  the  cost  price  to  the  importer  will  have  been  about  7^  or  8 
.\merican  cents  per  pound  c.  and  f.  Plolland. 

DUTIES  ON  SYRUP  AND  HONEY 

The  Netherlands  duty  on  melado,  molasses,  syrup  and  other  liquids  con- 
taining sugar  with  a  degree  under  68  is  6  fl.  ($2.41)  per  100  kg.,  and  for  every 
degree  over  68  an  additional  36  Dutch  cents  (14^  cents)  is  charged. 

The  duty  on  hoiiey  imported  into  Holland  is  2.50  fl.  ($1)  per  100  kg. 

THE  SENDING  OF  SAMPLES  TO  AGENT 

As  both  syrup  and  honey  are  sold  according  to  colour  and  quality,  it  is 
necessary  to  send  type  samples  of  the  various  grades  in  order  that  they -may 
be  examined.  It  is  almost  essential  to  have  an  agent  in  Holland  who  can  sub- 
mit the  samples  to  the  various  wholesalers  and  importers  and  keep  them, 
together  with  prices,  constantly  before  the  principal  firms.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  supply  orders  absolutely  equal  to  the  samples. 

SHIPMENTS  ON  CONSIGNMENT 

Practically  all  firms  in  Holland  think  that  by  far  the  best  way  to  intro- 
duce a  new  brand  of  syrup  or  honey  is  first  to  send  consignments  so  as  to 
demonstrate  the  colour  and  quality.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  plan,  as  it 
enables  small  orders  to  be  filled  from  stock  until  the  brands  have  become  known, 
and  it  also  enables,  business  to  be  obtained  which  might  otherwise  be  lost  under 
present  ruling  conditions,  when  trade  is  uncertain  and  some  firms  do  not  want 
to  contract  ahead  or  buy  in  large  quantities. 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in  sending  consignments,  and  the  standing 
and  reliability  of  the  firm  ascertained  before  such  business  is  entered  into. 
The  amount  consigned  at  a  time  should  ndt  be  any  larger  than  absolutely  neccb- 
sary  to  fulfil  the  purposes  required.  Frequent  small  shipments  on  consignment 
are  better  than  a  few  large  shipments,  as  they  create  a  quicker  turnover.  The 
fulfilling  of  orders,  submitted  through  the  agent,  direct  to  the  importers  should 
be  the  principal  object  in  view,  and  the  consignment  business  should  only  be 
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as  an  aid  to  direct  shipments  in  o'rder  to  introduce  the  brand,  to  supply  the 
smaller  orders,  or  to  keep  a  firm  supplied  until  the  main  direct  orders  come  to 
hand. 

BUSINESS  ARRANGEMENTS 

A  representative  who  is  well  known  in  the  trade  in  Holland  should  be 
appointed,  who  will  sell  the  gopds  on  commission  to  the  chief  wholesalers  and 
importers.  The  usual  commission  is  2^  per  cent,  postage  and  cables  being  for 
the  account  of  each  party.  If  a  consignment  business  is  entered  into,  the  agent 
should  send  an  account  of  sales  each  week  and  the  money  should  be  paid  into 
the  bank  on  the  due  dates,  the  books  being  examined  and  certified  by  a  char- 
tered or  certified  accountant  at  least  once  a  year. 

Quotations  should  be  submitted  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports,  Amsterdam  or  Rotter- 
dam, or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  ocean  port.  The  former,  however,  is  much 
preferred  as  it  enables  the  landed  costs  to  be  known. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  are  net  cash  (sight  draft  on  the  buyers) 
against  a  full  set  of  shipping  documents  on  first  presentation  in  Holland,  with- 
out discount.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  do  a  business  on  terms  of  payment  in 
Canada  against  bills  of  lading  hy  means  of  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit,  as 
Dutch  importers  will  not  even  consider  such  arrangements  because  they  can 
get  terms  of  at  least  cash  against  documents  in  Holland  from  the  exporters  of 
other  countries  with  whose  syrup  or  honey  they  are  acquainted.  It  is  there- 
fore unlikely  that  they  will  be  willing  to  buy  from  a  new  source  on  poorer 
terms,  which  would  mean  tying  up  their  money  for  a  longer  period.  In 
developing  a  business  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  competition  in  terms  as  well 
as  in  quality  and  price. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  shipping  syrup  or  honey  to  Holland  are 
invited  to  communicate  with"  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  information  and  put  them  in  touch  with  commission  agents 
or  importers  and  otherwise  assist  them  to  get  established  in  the  Dutch  market. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  APPLES  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  March  16,  1923. — Mexico,  on  account  of  its  situation  and 
fertile  soil,  is  a  large  grower  of  many  varieties  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruits;  bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  and  numerous  others,  the  names  of  which 
are  almost  unknown  in  more  northerly  countries,  are  produced  in  practically 
all  cultivated  parts  of  the  Republic.  These  are  generally  cheap  in  price  and  of 
good  quality,  and  therefore  form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food  of  all  classes 
of  the  population. 

Among  other  fruits,  apples  are  grown  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  but  on 
account  of  the  climate  they  do  not  reach  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  they 
attain  in  colder  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  apple  is  highly  appreciated, 
and  may  be  seen  displayed  for  sale  in  all  stores  which  deal  in  fruit  products. 

Although  a  certain  proportion  of  these  apples  may  be  grown  locally,  the 
better  qualities  are  imported;  these  imports  have  now  reached  substantial  pro- 
portions, and  a  profitable  trade  is  done  by  the  few  firms  which  make  a  specialty 
of  the  business.* 

IMPORT  statistics 

The  statistics  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  do  not  differentiate 
between  the  imports  of  fresh  apples  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  reli- 
able figures  can  therefore  be  obtained  from  this  source,  but  infoimation  other- 
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wise  sociiriHl  indicates  tliat  the  total  imports  for  the  past  few  years  have  been 
ai>proxiinati>l\-  as  ft)llows:  — 

11113,    tlu'   oquivalont   of    93.000   boxes,    valued    at   $107,000   Canadian  Currency 


1914  "  "  33,000  "  "  50,000 

1915  "  "  24.000  "  "  30.000 

1916  •'  "  31,000  "  "  47.000 

1917  •'  ••  110,000  "  "  190,000 
191S  "  "  150.000  "  "  327,000 

1919  "  "  70,000  "  "  190,000 

1920  ■'  "  113.000  "  "  330.000 
11121  ••  "  126,000  "  "  400,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  wide  variations  in  quantity,  the  general 
tt^ndeiu  y  of  the  imports  is  to  increase.  The  Mexican  market  therefore  offers  a 
favourable  opjiortunity  for  Canadian  exporters  of  apples,  the  only  difficulty 
boinp;  in  the  \o\vj:  rail  haul  as  compared  with  that  from  competitive  points. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  Pacific  Coast  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  Wenatchee  Valley  is  favourably  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and 
the  Hood  River  Valley  has  a  good  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  product. 
Other  Pacific  Coast  districts  are  reported  to  send  smaller  quantities  to  Mexico,. 
l)ut  the  Canadian  product  appears  to  be  quite  unknown.  At  the  same  time, 
imj)orters  state  that  they  would  be  glad  to  consider  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
api)lcs  from  British  Columbia,  provided  prices  and  quality  were  competitive. 
There  appears  to  be  little  demand  for  the  Eastern  apple,  although  no  explana- 
tion is  obtainable  as  to  the  reason  for  the  prejudice  against  it,  other  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  liked  by  either  the  retailer  or  the  consumer. 

VARIETIES  PREFERRED 

Of  the  varieties  preferred,  it  is  reported  that  the  ones  most  suited  for  etxrly 
season  delivery  are  the  Jonathan  or  the  King,  these  being  first  on  the  market. 
The  Black  Ben  Davis  comes  next,  though  it  is  claimed  that  this  occasionally 
gets  too  ripe,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  looked  upon  with  such  favour  as  other 
varieties.  The  Winesap  has  a  good  reputation,  and  the  Winter  Banana  is 
popular,  as  also  is  the  Ortley,  a  yellow  apple  from  the  Hood  River  district. 

There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  other  varieties,  and  importers  recom- 
mend that  Canadian  growers  confine  their  attention  to  the  above  named. 

PACKING 

In  Mexico  the  preference  is  for  packing  in  boxes;  apples  in  barrels  have 
no  sale,  and  are  practically  unknown.  The  apples  should  be  carefully  graded, 
and  fruit  of  one  size  only  should  be  packed  in  the  box.  The  grades  imported 
are  known  respectively  as  "  Extra  Fancy "  and  Fancy,"  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  Canadian  classification  Nos.  1  and  2;  "Choice"  grades  and 
culls  are  not  required,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  obtain  a  market  for  these.  Each  apple  should  be  carefully  selected,  graded 
and  wrapped,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  Canadian  custom. 

In  regard  to  sizes  included  in  one  shipment,  the  following  selection  is 
quoted  by  a  large  importer  as  being  most  suitable  for  the  Mexican  market:. 
25  per  cent,  100  and  larger;  50  per  cent,  125  to  150;  25  per  cent,  163  to  175. 

The  weight  of  the  apples  in  each  box  should  be  as  closely  as  possible  20 
kilos.  The  box  and  apples  together  should  weight  23  kilos,  or  very  slightly  in 
excess  of  50  pounds.  The  box  should  be  of  standard  size,  as  both  wholesalers 
and  retailers  are  very  insistent  upon  this  point. 
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METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Apples  are  usually  imported  direct  into  Mexico  by  the  wholesaler,  the 
intervention  of  an  agent  as  a  rule  being  unnecessary.  This  latter  practice, 
however,  is  adopted  in  some  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian 
exporters  should  not  deal  through  a  manufacturers'  representative  or  commis- 
sion agent  if  there  is  any  personal  preference  for  this  method. 

The  wholesaler  sells  direct  to  the  retail  stores,  and  thus  there  is  a  very 
direct  connection  between  the  exporter  and  the  consumer.  In  general,  apples 
are  purchased  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  and  the  buyer  pays  freight  to  final  desti- 
nation. 

Shipment  is  usually  made  by  the  all-rail  route,  it  being  considered  unde- 
sirable to  ship  by  sea  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing  deterioration  of 
fruit  when  unloaded  at  Mexican  ports  and  reshipped  to  interior  points;  this 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  tropical  climate  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico.  In 
general,  consignments  are  usually  sent  via  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass  or  El  Paso, 
depending  upon  points  of  consumption.  Shipment  is  always  made  in  carload 
lots,  and  smaller  consignments  are  unacceptable  to  importers  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  handling  l.c.l.  at  the  Mexican  border. 

The  period  of  shipment  is  from  September  to  April. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

The  prices  at  preesnt  being  paid  by  Mexican  importers  are  reported  to  be 
approximately  as  follows: — 

Extra 

Fancy  Fancy 

Jonathan,  for  early  deliv^ery,  per  box    $  1  25  1  00 

Black  Ben  Davis,  per  box  '..  ..   1  10  0  90 

Winesaps,  per  box   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         1  30  1  00 

The  freight  rate  to  Mexico  from  present  sources  of  supply  is  stated  to  be 
about  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  charge  of  $75  per  car  for 
icing  and  refrigeration. 

Terms  of  payment  are  usually  cash  against  documents,  subject  to  inspection 
and  acceptance  of  boxes  on  arrival. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  customs  duty  on  fresh  fruits  entering  Mexico  is  2  cents  per  kilo., 
Mexican  currency,  this  duty  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  apples  plus  the 
containers,  and  in  addition  there  is  is  a  surcharge  of  12  per  cent  on  account  of 
municipal  and  federal  taxes.  The  total  duty  is  therefore  equal  to  about  ^-cent 
per  pound,  Canadian  currency.  No  preferences  are  given  in  the  Mexican  Tariff, 
and  competition  in  this  respect  is  therefore  equal  from  all  countries. 

There  are  no  embargoes  or  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  fresh  apples 
into  Mexico. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Mexican  importers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms 
who  are  capable  of  supplying  apples  equal  to  those  at  present  on  the  market. 
Success  depends  entirely  upon  quality,  price  and  nature  of  packing,  and  as  it 
is  known  that  Canada  can  compete  on  these  points,  there  is  no  reason  why 
exporters  from  the  Dominion  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  trade. 

Names  of  reliable  importers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -4-127). 
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KK(;isru\ri()N  of  i  kade  marks  and  labels  in  Mexico 

Tkaok  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  March  12,  1923. — The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  e\p(irt(M-s  is  drawn  to  the  im})ortanec  of  registering  their  trade  marks  and 
labels  in  Mexico  beUuv  attempting  to  do  business  with  that  country. 

NECESSITY  FOR  REGISTRATION 

In  ((Uiiinon  with  many  otlier  Latin-American  republics,  the  right  to  use  a 
trade  mark  in  Mi^xico  is  based  upon  registration,  and  not  upon  prior  use  in 
other  countries.  Thus  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  past  that  exporters 
have  shipped  goods  to  Mexico  bearing  a  well-known  label,  brand  or  trade  mark, 
only  to  tind  that  this  has  shortly  afterwards  been  registered  without  their 
knowledge;  they  have  then  found  it  necessary  either  to  enter  into  long-drawn- 
out  legal  proceedings  or  to  purchase  the  right  to  use  their  own  marks  from 
the  person  who  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  forestall  them;  in  either  case  at  a 
cost  far  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  incurred  if  proper  precautions  had 
been  taken  in  t!ie  first  place. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  TRADE  MARK 

The  law  dealing  with  the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  Mexico  is  dated 
the  25tli  of  August,  1903,  and  no  subsequent  changes  have  been  made  since  that 
time.  In  general,  it  is  laid  down  that  trade  marks  may  be  names  of  distinctive 
forms,  denominations,  labels  or  brands,  covers,  containers  or  receivers,  stamps, 
seals,  vignettes,  borders,  ornaments,  filigrees,  engravings,  shields,  emblems, 
reliefs,  numerals,  or  other  devices  of  a  similar  character.  .  These  devices  are 
required  to  carrv  certain  superscriptions,  such  as  "  Marca  Industrial  Regis- 
trada."  or  "  M.I.R.,"  "  Marca  de  Comercio  Registrada,"  "  M.  de  C.R.,"  and  in 
certain  cases  the  full  name  of  the  owner  and  of  the  business  or  industry  in 
which  he  is  engaged  must  be  added. 

The  following  cannot  be  used  or  registered  as  trade  marks: — 

I.  Generic  names  when  the  mark  is  intended  to  protect  objects  which  are 
included  in  the  genus  or  species  to  which  such  name  refers  (this  prohibition  io 
based  upon  the  theory  that  a  name  serving  as  a  mark  must  distinguish  the  pro- 
tected product  from  all  others  of  the  same  genus  or  class). 

I.  Anything  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  which  tends  to  bring  into  ridicule 
ideas,  persons  or  objects  worthy  of  respect. 

III.  Arms,  shields  and  national  emblems. 

IV.  Arms,  shields  and  emblems  of  the  various  Mexican  states  or  of  Mexican 
or  foreign  cities,  or  of  foreign  nations  and  states,  unless  the  consent  of  such 
states,  etc.,  has  first  been  obtained. 

V.  Names,  signatures,  seals  and  portraits  of  individuals,  without  their 
consent  having  first  been  obtained. 

METHOD  OF  REGISTRATION 

In  order  to  obtain  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  a  trade  mark  or  label, 
such  trade  mark  or  label  must  be  registered  in  the  Office  of  Patents  and  Trade 
Marks  fOficina  de  Patentes  y  Marcas)  in  Mexico  City,  in  accordance  with 
formalities  laid  down  by  law  and  regulations  imposed  by  the  Government 
department  concerned. 

These  regulations  require  all  individuals  or  companies  who  wish  to  obtain 
registration  to  present  to  the  Office  of  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  an  applica- 
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tion  accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  trade  mark.  The  application  must 
also  state  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  and  address  of  his  factory  or  busi- 
ness (if  he  possesses  same) and  a  description  of  the  product  to  which  he  desires 
the  mark  or  label  to  apply;  if  necessary,  this  document  must  also  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch  of  the  product.  Two  copies  of  the  application  are  required, 
together  with  an  electrotype  ('''  cliche")  of  the  trade  mark,  and  twelve  copies 
of  the  mark  itself. 

Trade  marks  may  be  registered  by  ^Mexicans,  foreigners,  associations, 
limited  companies  and  all  others  who  are  not  legally  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
Application  may  be  made  either  direct  or  through  a  power  of  attorney. 


RENEWALS   AXD  GU.ARAXTEES 

The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  must  be  renewed  every  twenty  years;  but 
delay  in  this  matter  does  not  necessarily  cause  the  loss  of  the  right  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  mark  for  a  further  period.  It  does,  however,  involve  the  owner 
of  the  mark  in  certain  extra  expenses,  and  during  the  period  between  tlic 
expiration  of  the  registration  and  the  date  of  renewal  the  owner  has  no  legal 
claim  for  compensation  for  infringement  by  other  parties  or  persons. 

An  important  provision  of  the  law  is  to  the  effect  that  registration  of  a 
trade  mark  in  ^Mexico  is  made  without  any  previous  examination  as  to  its 
novelty,  the  applicant  taking  full  responsibility  in  this  matter.  The  Ofl&ce  of 
Patent  and  Trade  Marks  makes  a  purely  administrative  examination  of  the 
documents  presented,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  these  are  complete  and 
in  legal  form,  in  which  case  registration  is  automatically  granted  and  the 
applicant  advised  accordingly. 

SUGGESTED  ROUTINE 

The  necessary  steps  required  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  law  are 
somewhat  complicated,  and  the  Canadian  exporter  w^ould  be  imwise  to  attempt 
to  deal  direct  w^ith  the  Ofl5ce  of  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  in  Mexico.  The 
employment  of  an  agent  is  not,  however,  an  expensive  matt-er;  and,  in  view 
of  the  great  simplification  of  routine  which  results,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that 
the  latter  course  be  invariably  adopted. 

This  matter  has  recently  been  investigated  in  detail,  and  the  foUow^ing 
instructions  should  be  carefully  followed,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  simplest  and 
easiest  method  of  obtaining  full  legal  protection: — 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  a  form  of  power  of  attorney  should  be  prepared  on 
plain  paper,  size  as  nearly  as  possible  S^-inch  by  11 -inch,  a  2-inch  margin  being 
left  at  the  left-hand  side.  This  power  of  attorney  should  read  as  fallows,  the 
blank  spaces  being  left  exactly  as  shown:  — 

*  The  undersigned   whose  address  is   hereby  grants  to   full  eind 

sufficient  power,  jointly  or  severally,  to  obtain  from  the  Office  of  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  in  Mexico  

  for  which  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  take  before  said  office  all  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose; 

to  make  applications,  prepare  descriptions,  declarations,  appeals  and  claims,  pay  all  charges,  require  testimony, 
receive  documents,  and  do  all  other  things  which  may  be  necessary  before  the  administrative  or  judiciai 
authorities  of  whatever  kind,  and  in  the  same  manner  granting  authority  to  transfer  said  power  to  a  third  party. 

Given  and  signed  in   on  the  day  of  lineteem 

kimdred  and  

Signature  

Witness   Witness.  .   

aba  jo  firmado 

domiciliado  en 
declara  por  el  presents  otorgar  a 

poder  amplio  y  bastante  para  que,  juntos  6  seraradamentc,  recabe  de  la  Oficina  de  Patentes  y  Marcas  de  loi 
Sstados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  la  obtencioii  de 
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k  cuyo  efecto  lo  faculta  para  dar  ante  dicha  Oficina  todos  los  pasos  necesarios  para  el  objeto  indicado;  elevar 
■olicitudes.  formulnr  descripciones,  protestus,  deolnraciones,  apelaciones  y  reclames,  pagar  impuestos,  justificar 
explotiH-U'iies.  si>Ucilrtr.  ti'stiinoiiios,  ncilur  (ItKiinii'ntos  y  hiw.v  cuanlo  fuoro  nocosario  aiito  las  autoridades 
adiuinbtnitivas  6;  judiciales  de  cuaKiuior  ordoii,  d&ndole  asimisnio  facultad  para  substituir  el  presente. 

Dado  y  firmado  on  (1)  h  los  (2)  dias  del  mes  de  (3)  de  mil 

novecientos  veu>ti  

Finna  de  uturt;aiito  . 


Testifio.  Testigo. 
(5)  (5) 

(1)  Insrrt  town  or  city,  province,  and  the  word  "Canada." 

(2)  In.sert  day  of  month. 

(3)  Insert  month   (Knero,  Febrero,  Marzo,  Abril,   Mayo,  Junio,  Julio,  Agosto,  Septiembre,  Octubre, 

Novien  bre.  Dicieinbre). 

(4)  Insert  ofheial  signature  of  firm. 

(5)  Insert  names  of  two  witnesses. 

The  remainder  of  the  blank  spaces  will  be  filled  up  by  the  agent. 


ib)  Two  copies  of  the  trade  mark  or  label  should  be  attached  to  the  above 
jx")\vcr  of  attorney;  these  should  be  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  jn-epare  electrotypes  from  them,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  rejiroducing  colours  by  photo-mechanical  processes,  they  should,  if  possible, 
ho  in  lilack  and  white  only.  If,  however,  the  original  mark  or  label  is  in  colours, 
suital)le  tracings  can  be  made  by  the  agent  in  Mexico  City. 

(c)  A  draft  for  seventy  pesos,  or  its  equivalent  in  Canadian  funds  (i.e. 
thirty-five  dollars),  should  be  attached  to  the  above,  made  out  in  favour  of 
the  agent. 

[d]  A  letter  should  be  written  to  the  agent  giving  in  detail  the  kind  or 
nature  of  goods  to  which  the  trade  mark  or  label  applies.  This  should  be 
made  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  so  that  the  agent  may  be  in  a  position  to 
select  the  suitable  headings  under  which  the  Mexican  Government  require 
registration. 

The  whole  of  the  above  should  be  sent  under  registered  cover  to  whatever 
agent  or  attorney  may  have  been  selected,  or,  if  so  desired,  may  be  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner.  The  sum  mentioned  in  (c)  covers 
all  costs  of  every  kind  for  both  the  Government  and  the  agent,  and  no  further 
expense  need  be  incurred.  The  Government  fees  include  25  pesos  for  registra- 
tion, 4.50  pesos  for  legalization  of  power  of  attorney,  5  pesos  for  publication 
in  the  Official  Gazette,  and  certain  stamp  fees;  in  addition,  electrotypes  have 
to  be  prepared,  so  that  the  total  charge  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  above  documents  are  required  for  each 
label,  trade  mark,  etc.  Thus,  if  more  than  one  registration  is  required,  separate 
power  of  attorney  and  letters  of  instructions  are  required  with  each,  and,  of 
course,  the  fee  for  each  registration  is  seventy  pesds. 

These  precautions  will  fully  protect  the  owners  of  trade  marks  if  taken 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  goods,  and  will  avoid  the  frequent  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  past  in  consequence  of  the  theft  of  marks  by  unscrupulous 
persons.  The  usual  period  required  for  registration  is  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks,  so  that,  allowing  for  the  time  taken  in  mails,  everything  should  be  com- 
pleted in  about  five  wrecks  from  the  time  the  application  is  first  forwarded  from 
Canada. 

Copies  of  the  power  of  attorney  described  above,  together  with  the  name 
of  suitable  agents  who  are  prepared  to  act  for  Canadian  exporters,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  27858). 
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CHINA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 


Shanghai,  February  23,  1923. — China,  although  comparatively  a  small 
user  of  goods  manufactured  from  rubber,  is  the  country  in  which  the  head 
offices  of  many  of  the  smaller  rubber  plantations  are  located.  Notwithstanding 
its  proximity  to  crude  rubber  supplies,  and  despite  the  cheap  labour  to  be 
obtained,  the  amount  of  crude  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  imported  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  only  about  one-forty-fifth  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured rubber  goods  brought  into  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  importations  are  tires  and  tubes. 

Detailed  statistics  of  the  imports  of  rubber  goods  into  China  are  not  pub- 
lished in  the  Maritime  Customs  returns;  the  following  table  gives  the  values 
by  countries  from  1919-21: — 

IMPORTS  INTO  CHINA  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA 
MANUFACTURES  OF  ALL  KINDS    (INCLUDING  BOOTS  AND  SHOES ) 


Hong  Kong  

Singapore  

Great  Britain  

France  

Belgium  

Japan  

Canada  

United  States..  .. 
Philippine  Islands.. 
All  Other  Countries. 


Total  gross  imports. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Value  HK.  Tls. 

Value  HK.  Tls 

Value  HK. 

31,882 

66,499 

103,626 

10,545 

57,257 

75.153 

33,877 

49,528 

76,574 

17,200 

93,489 

87,596 

133 

134,155 

1,049,611 

713,356 

1,183,020 

35,741 

49,126 

34,757 

344,538 

494,836 

374,228 

33,941 

64,069 

24,640 

23,072 

98,753 

42,082 

1,580,407 

1,687,046 

2,135,831 

The  equivalent  of  the  Haikwan  tael  in  which  the  customs  values  are  stated 
was  in  1919,  G.$1.39;  1920,  G.S1.24;  and  1921,  G.$0.76.  In  terms  of  gold 
dollars  the  value  of  the  rubber  goods  imported  was  in  1919,  $2,196,765;  in  1920, 
$2,091,937;  and  in  1921,  $1,623,231. 

The  slump  in  the  value  of  the  importations  in  1921  was  due  partly  to  the 
fall  in  price  of  rubber  goods,  partly  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  tacl,  and 
partly  to  the  huge  stocks  of  rubber  goods  on  hand  in  China  at  the  time  and 
the  tightness  "  of  money  caused  by  the  collapse  of  normal  business.  Stocks 
are  still  very  large,  and  it  will  take  a  far  more  active  market  than  the  present 
to  move  them  before  they  have  markedly  deteriorated  or  rotted. 


CUSTOMS  DUTY 

Under  the  revised  import  tariff  of  China  which  came  into  effect  on  January 
17,  1923,  the  duty  on  crude  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  is  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  same  duty  applies  to  old  or  waste  india-rubber.  Other  rubber 
commodities  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and  for  all  unenumerated  goods 
the  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  value  upon  which  duty  is  calculated  is 
the  wholesale  market  value  of  the  goods  in  local  currency.  This  market  value 
when  converted  in  Haikwan  taels  is  considered  to  be  higher  than  the  duty- 
paying  value  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  goods  and  7  per  cent  of  the 
duty-paying  value  of  the  goods. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  FACTOUS  IN  COMPETITION 

C\>in{H"titi(Hi  in  the  sale  of  rubber  <!;()ods  in  Chinix,  as  in  other  commodities, 
IS  V(.  ry  so\ore,  as  it  is  world-wide.  The  eountry  lies  close  to  the  largest  rubber- 
proiliii'inj^  plantations  in  the  world.  On  the  island  of  Hainan,  in  the  south, 
China  produces  a  small  amount  of  rubber;  and  in  addition,  China  and  ths 
Soutiiern  Asiatic  countries  afford  the  cheapest  labour  in  the  world.  The 
proximity  of  crude  rubber  to  cheap  labour  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
such  concerns  as  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company  and  the  Netherlands  Gutta- 
percha Com])any.  The  former  has  a  factory  in  Japan  from  which  the  great 
majt>rity  of  the  rubber  tires  and  tubes  required  in  China  are  supplied;  and  the 
latter  distribute  from  their  works  in  Singapore  mechanical  and  railway  rubber 
u:ootls  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  market.  The  competition  that  would 
i)e  otTereii  by  these  two  firms  must  not  be  forgotten  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  contemplate  selling  to  China. 

The  second  factor  which  must  be  considered  is  the  effect  the  present  period 
of  trade  depression  and  exchange  difficulties  would  have  upon  any  firm  entering 
the  field.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  tael  from  gold  $J.39  in  1919  to  G.$0.70 
to-day  has  reduced  the  purchasing  power  abroad  of  the  Chinese  by  almost  one- 
lialf.  This  depreciated  purchasing  power  in  conjunction  with  the  general  trade 
dcpressicm  has  increased  greatly  the  competition  of  those  firms  which  are 
already  in  the  market.  Each  one  has  been  severely  tried,  and  prices  are  down 
to  the  minimum.  The  field  is  thus  only  open  to  those  firms  that  can  produce 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Consequently  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  Canadian  exporters 
to  lay  out  the  money  for  necessary  sales  organizations,  stocks  and  advertising 
required  to  sell  in  tlie  face  of  such  opposition  as  is  to  be  met  in  the  rubber 
scoods  trade  in  China. 

I.    Mechanical   Rubber  Goods 

HOSE 

(a)  Suction  Hose. — The  suction  hose  used  in  China  varies  in  style  and 
construction.  Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  divided  into  two  types — American 
and  other.  The  American  suction  hose  is  strengthened  by  a  flat  wire  reinforcing 
on  the  inside  of  the  tubing.  Although  the  flat  wire  is  subject  to  rust,  it  is  the 
most  popular  type  and  larger  sales  of  it  than  of  any  other  are  made.  Stocks 
carried  have  diameters  of  2-inch,  2-4-inch,  3-inch,  B^-inch  and  4-inch.  Occa- 
sional demands  for  5-inch  hose  are  made,  but  they  are  so  few  in  number  that 
stocks  are  rarely  carried.  The  price  to  the  trade  ex  godown  is  tls.  1  per  foot 
net  for  the  3-inch  size,  which  is  most  frequently  called  for. 

Other  types  of  suction  hose  are  round  wire  imbedded  and  corrugated,  with 
or  without  canvas  reinforcing  outside,  and  with  or  without  reinforcing  canvas 
on  the  inner  walls.  Another  special  style  has  a  further  reinforcing  of  round 
wire  on  the  outside  to  prevent  tear  upon  being  drawn  over  rough  ground.  These 
particular  styles  are  not  quite  as  popular  as  the  American  flat  wire  hose,  but 
stocks  are  carried  in  greater  range  of  diameter:  l|-inch,  l^-inch,  l|-inch,  2-inch, 
2^-inch,  2i-inch,  3-inch,  3i-inch  and  4-inch  hose,  but  the  3i-inch  wire  imbedded 
canvas  reinforced  is  the  most  popular.  It  sells  to  the  trade  at  lis.  5d.  less  50 
per  cent. 

(b)  Garden  hose  sold  in  China  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Canada.  The 
flat  rubber  hose  with  the  two-ply  canvas  interior  reinforcing  is  the  most 
popular.  A  very  limited  market  is  found  for  corrugated  with  round  wire  bind- 
ing on  the  outside,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  secure  large  sales.  The  latter  is 
iold  in  |-inch,  ^-inch,  |-inch,  |-inch  and  1-inch;  the  former  in  |-inch,  ^-inch, 
f-inch  and  f-inch.    In  both  styles  the  |-inch  and  |-inch  are  most  popular. 
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The  flat  garden  hose  is  nearly  all  imported  from  Japan,  where  it  is  turned 
out  very  cheaply.  It  is  laid  down  in  China  at  such  a  price  that  it  is  practically 
the  only  garden  hose  sold  in  large  quantities.  Some  foreign  companies  can  lay 
down  the  ordinary  type  of  garden  hose  at  Mex.  $0.30  per  foot,  but  the  Japanese 
can  undersell  even  that  price  and  thus  get  most  of  the  business. 

(c)  Fire  Hose. — Owing  to  the  buildings  in  the  principal  cities  of  China 
being  of  no  great  height,  fire  hose  manufactured  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  withstand  high  pressure  is  not  in  demand.  In  China  the  pressure 
needed  to  throw  a  stream  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings  is  not  very  great, 
and  consequently  the  lower  pressure  hose  of  England  with  its  lower  cost  has 
not  a  competitive  price  against  it  and  naturally  is  more  acceptable.  The 
standard  size  of  diameter  2-J-inch  is  the  hose  ordinarily  used  by  the  foreign 
factories  and  fire  brigades.  Most  of  the  demand  is  for  the  plain  canvas  hose, 
but  there  is  a  limited  market  for  rubber-lined  pure  hemp  hose,  which  is  laid 
down  by  a  well-known  English  company  at  tls.  1.91  per  foot,  less  10  per  cent 
ex  godown.  The  plain  canvas  hose  of  British  make  sells  at  tls.  0.30  less  10 
per  cent  per  foot. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  Hose. — There  is  a  small  demand  for  delivery  hose 
ranging  in  diameter  from  |-inch  to  2i-inch;  for  welding  hose  ^^-inch  and 
|-inch;  for  petroleum  discharge  hose  2-inch  and  2-J-inch;  for  motor  car  radiator 
hose  of  various  sizes;  and  for  steam  hose  and  steam  hose  for  high  pressure 
^-inch,  ;J-inch,  1-inch  and  2-inch.  These  are  special  lines,  however;  the  big 
demand  is  for  suction  hose,  garden  hose  and  fire  hose. 

RUBBER  BELTING 

Except  for  out-of-door  purposes,  rubber  belting  no  longer  has  the  demand 
it  had  during  the  war.  The  leather  belting  has  returned  at  such  a  reduced 
price  that  it  has  practically  superseded  the  rubber  filled  and  coated  belting. 
A  special  report  on  "  China's  Requirements  of  Belting "  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  989  (January  13,  1923). 

RUBBER  SHEETS 

Rubber  sheets  used  for  washers,  packing  and  valves  are  sold  in  four  colours 
— red,  white,  black,  and  grey.  The  red  and  white  are  sold  in  sheets  yV-iiich, 
J-inch,  :|:-inch,  |-inch,  ^-inch,  f-inch,  |-inch  and  1-inch  thick.  The  grey  sells 
in  :|:-inch,  ^-inch,  |-inch  and  |-inch  thicknesses,  and  black  rubber  is  -^Q-mch 
thick.  The  width  of  the  sheets  varies;  Dunlops  only  sell  a  3-foot  sheet, 
whereas  the  Gutta-percha  Company  sell  3-foot  and  4-foot  widths.  Ordinarily 
very  bright  colours  are  preferred,  but  at  present  the  grey  is  used  more  exten- 
sively because  its  colour  will  allow  waste  rubber  to  be  used,  and  consequently 
the  price  is  low.  The  trade  price  for  the  grey  is  tls.  0.40  a  pound,  whereas  the 
red,  which  is  composed  off  pure  rubber  and  chemicals,  is  tls.  0.55  a  pound. 

JOINTING 

The  jointing  commonly  used  is  white  and  grey  insertion  cloth  ranging  in 
thickness  by  -jV-inch  from  iV-inch  to  -}-inch.  The  present  market  price  for 
these  two  colours  of  cloth  is  tl.  0.20  per  pound.  The  brass  wire  insertion  is 
iV-inch  and  J-inch  thick  and  sells  for  tl.  0.70  per  pound.  The  rubber  flanges 
are  in  various  sizes  and  sell  by  the  pound  according  to  the  quality  of  the  rubber 
from  which  they  are  made.  This  jointing  trade  for  Northern  China,  which 
amounts  to  20  tons  a  year,  is  all  done  through  Shanghai,  as  the  outports  all 
buy  from  that  city. 
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RUBBER  TUBING 

\{v(\  aiul  \)\'Avk  rubber  tiibino;  and  gas  tubing  are  stocked* in  various  sizes^ 
but  i)unip  tubinii;  varies  in  external  diameter  from  :5:-inch  to  -^-inch  by  -J-inch. 
The  two  most  commonly  used  pump  tubings,  however,  are  the  -J-inch  tubing 
for  bieyele  pumps  and  the  \-ineh  tubing  for  motor  pumps.  Both  of  these  have 
an  internal  diameter  of  J-inch,  and  for  the  former  there  is  a  large  market  on 
aeemmt  of  the  number  of  rickshaws  used.  The  bicycle  tubing  sells  to  the  trade 
at  M.S0.30  a  yard  and  the  motor  pump  tubing  at  M.$0.38  a  yard.  The  black, 
red.  and  gas  tubing  sell  by  the  pound  at  tls.  1.20. 

ELECTRICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

The  rubber  commodities  most  frequently  demanded  for  electrical  purposes 
are  insulating  tape,  ebonite  sheets,  rods  and  tubes.  The  sheets  range  in  thick- 
ness from  -i\;-inch  to  1-inch,  the  rods  in  diameter  from  |-inch  to  3-inch,  and 
the  tubes  commonly  used  are  -l-inch  and  1-J-inch.  Apart  from  the  large  firms 
which  have  their  own  electrical  plants,  the  electrical  work  of  the  main  cities 
is  controlled  by  the  municipality  which  calls  for  tenders.  The  tenders  are 
usually  open  for  such  a  short  time  that  the  firms  on  the  spot  are  almost  certain 
to  secure  the  business. 

RAILWAY  REQUIREMENTS 

The  railways  of  Northern  China  are  continually  calling  for  tenders  for 
their  rubber  requirements  in  the  same  way.  They  require  Westinghouse  air- 
brake hose,  standard  sizes  18-inch,  24-inch  and  30-inch,  together  with  coupling 
joints  and  w^ashers  for  steam  heaters  in  standard  sizes.  Representation  or  stock 
on  the  ground  is  necessary  for  successful  competition. 

MECHANICAL  SUNDRIES 

A  large  number  of  mechanical  sundries  are  stocked  by  the  various  rubber 
companies  and  are  kept  on  hand  to  supply  the  constant  demands  made  by  the 
shipping  calling  from  foreign  ports  and  plying  up  and  down  the  coast.  Dia- 
phragm pump  valves  with  diameters  11-inch,  13-inch,  13^-inch  and  16-inch, 
and  ordinary  pump  valves  in  various  sizes  are  carried,  together  with  hexagonal 
gauge-glass  rings,  rubber  cord  packing,  porthole  strips,  stabiloid  sheets,  woodite 
type  gauge-glass  rings,  etc.  Along  with  such  mechanical  sundries  are  stocked 
\'ulcanizing  materials,  bicycle  pedal  rubbers,  bottle  rings,  rubber  cones  for 
W.C.'s,  printers'  blankets,  rubber  mats,  and  rubber  matting.  All  these  go  to 
make  up  the  stock  of  the  energetic  rubber  companies  dealing  in  mechanical 
rubber  goods.  The  firm  must  have  stocks  on  hand  to  supply  regular  or  irregular 
demands  and  be  in  a  position  to  quote  on  short  notice. 

STAiXDARDIZED   INVOICE   AND   CERTIFICATES   ADOPTED  IN 

BAHAMAS 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  March  8,  1923,  announces  that  the 
Bahamas  Official  Gazette  of  February  3  contains  a  notice  stating  that  revised 
forms  of  invoice  and  of  certificate  of  origin  and  value  will  henceforth  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  goods  into  the  Bahamas  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff.  It  is  stated  that  these  revised  forms  are  identical 
with  those  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference, 
1921.  The  forms  in  question  are  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32  issued  by 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  and  which  is  already  in  possession  of 
many  Canadian  exporters. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  February  19,  1923. — The  question  of  representation  must  be 
determined  by  the  conditions  governing  trade  with  various  countries.  Distance 
from  Canada  is  an  important  factor  and  affects  the  proposition  in  several  ways. 
There  are  three  outstanding  methods  which  apply  to  New  Zealand: — • 

1.  Direct  representation  by  a  branch  house. 

2.  Occasional  visits  by  accredited  members  of  the  home  staff,  or  by  a 
partner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Appointment  of  an  agent.  • 
With  respect  to  No.  1,  the  establishment  of  a  branch  entails  heavy  expense 

and  can  only  be  justified  by  the  expectation  of  a  large  and  growing  business, 
and  with  commodities  largely  in  demand.  There  is  much  to  recommend  this 
method.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  adopted  after  the  experiences  of  No.  2  and 
No.  3,  which  will  prove  valuable  in  determining  the  permanent  solution. 

There  are  four  centres  of  business  and  population  in  New  Zealand — Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin.  In  case  of  direct  representation 
of  the  home  house,  it  would  be  advisable,  although  not  absolutely  necessary, 
to  establish  a  branch  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Each  branch  could  serve  the 
population  tributary  to  any  given  city.  This  would  naturally  contemplate  a 
business  of  considerable  proportions. 

Regarding  No.  2,  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  person  familiar  with  the 
business  should  visit  the  importers  here  and  discuss  affairs  face  to  face.  The 
experience  of  this  office  has  been  that  such  visits  have  been  followed  by  a  greater 
volume  of  business.  The  large  buyers  of  New  Zealand  regard  it  as  a  compli- 
ment when  a  personal  representative  of  a  Canadian  firm  makes  a  long  and 
expensive  journey,  and  in  following  correspondence  they  can  visualize  the  man 
to  whom  they  are  writing.  This  is  a  very  distinct  advantage  and  there  are 
many  examples  to  prove  it.  The  knowledge  derived  from  such  a  visit  leads  to 
an  intelligent  decision  as  to  opening  a  branch  or  appointing  an  agent. 

The  person  sent  to  represent  the  house,  whether  a  principal  or  an  employee, 
should  be  a  man  of  good  address,  education  and  accustomed  to  associate  with 
gentlemen.  He  should  also  be  equipped  to  speak  to  business  men  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  if  necessary.  He  should  never  forget  that  to  an  extent  the 
lionour  of  Canada  is  temporarily  in  his  keeping  and  conduct  himself  accord- 
ingly. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  present  the 
c^ise  of  his  principals  intelligently. 

As  to  No.  3.  The  business  may  not  warrant  the  opening  of  a  branch  or 
the  sending  of  a  representative,  but  it  is  then  advisable  to  have  an  agent. 
Business  usually  goes  to  those  who  look  after  it  and  seek  it,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  specific  representative,  firms  drop  out  of  mind.  It  is  important  that  an 
agent  should  represent  one  firm  only  dealing  in  a  certain  class  of  goods.  Should 
one  person  here  represent  several  houses  in  Canada,  dealing  in  the  same  goods, 
he  must  necessarily  favour  one  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  who  would  be  prac- 
tically unrepresented.  If  one  firm  secures  the  agency  for  several  houses  in 
Canada  supplying  the  same  goods,  he  prevents  others  doing  business  with  them, 
and  eliminates  competition. 

The  importance  of  having  an  agent  in  New  Zealand  is  exemplified  in  case 
of  dispute  as  to  character  of  goods,  breakage  or  shortage.  A  man  on  the  ground 
can  get  the  facts  at  first  hand  accurately  and  quickly,  and  can  properly  repre- 
sent his  principals.  It  applies  also  in  cases  of  destruction  of  cargo  on  vessels, 
where  the  question  of  general  average  arises.  The  firm  in  Canada  with  a  large 
shipment  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  in  case  of  such  negotiations  if 
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personally  rrjircsmtrd  by  one  who  know  the  facts  and  in  a  case  like  this  mat- 
tors  can  bo  adjustoil  by  oablo  without  lon.t2;tliy  correspondence  with  Canada. 

For  a  nunibor  of  years  this  oilico  has  asked  that  Canadian  firms  send,  for 
tilini!:  purposes,  the  names  of  their  representatives  in  New  Zealand,  and  their 
oablo  addresses.  This  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  following  up  the  business 
to  see  whetluT  or  not  it  was  being  neglected  or  the  best  results  being  obtained. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  has  been  referred  to  for  years  with  very 
slight  response. 

LISE  OF  THE  TERM  "UNITED  KINGDOM" 

A  term  in  common  commercial  use,  says  the  London  Times  Tirade  Supple- 
ment, and  one  now  much  discussed  among  business  men  is  "the  United  King- 
dom." or.  as  it  is  sometimes  briefly  set  out,  "  U.K."  One  or  other  of  these  terms 
froi]uontly  appears  in  contracts,  such  as  ships'  charter  parties  and  policies  ol 
marine  insurance.  Ships  are  chartered  to  make  voyages  to  or  from  one  or  more 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  cargoes  are  bought  and  sold  for  loading  or  dis- 
charge in  one  or  more  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
are  likewise  insured. 

The  term  ^'  United  Kingdom  "  is  itself  a  contraction  for  the  description  of 
the  British  Isles  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
future  of  this  term  would  seem  to  be  uncertain,  owing  to  the  establishment  oi 
southern  Ireland  as  the  Irish  Free  State.  Although  questions  respecting  the 
Irish  Free  State  are  now  answered  in  Parliament  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
various  Government  departments  have  been  approached  with  a  view  to  giving 
a  definite  ruling  as  to  the  status  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  no  such  definition  seems 
yet  to  have  been  accorded.  There  is,  however,  general  agreement  that  northern 
Ireland  remains,  in  any  case,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore  some 
may  hold  that  the  phrase  United  Kingdom  "  now  really  stands  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  For  business  men  who  are 
concerned  with  definite  places  and  districts,  a  complication  at  present  is  that 
the  precise  boundaries  between  northern  and  southern  Ireland  have  not  yet 
been  fixed. 

The  documentary  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  has  recently 
advised  shipow^ners  to  see  that  in  all  charters  for  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
definitely  stated  whether  southern  Irish  ports  are  or  are  not  included.  They 
also  recommend  that  owners,  when  effecting  policies  for  voyages  to  or  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  provide  for  the  express  inclusion  of  southern  Ireland. 
After  some  consideration  and  some  little  hesitation,  both  London  marine  insur- 
ance companies  and  Lloyd's  underwriters  have  agreed  that  "  until  further 
notice,  in  all  contracts,  w^henever  written,  whether  in  policies  or  on  slip,  the 
expression  '  United  Kingdom '  or  '  U.K.'  shall,  unless  otherwise  defined,  be 
deemed  to  include  the  whole  of  Ireland."  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  is  more 
than  a  temporary  measure  for  the  protection  of  shipowners  and  merchants, 
pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  w^hole  question  of  the  term  United  King- 
dom." 

DISCOVERY  OF  DIAMONDS  IN  DUTCH  GUIANA 

Diamonds  have  been  discovered  at  Brownsweg,  Dutch  Guiana,  about  80 
miles  from  Paramaribo,  according  to  a  despatch  in  the  Daily  Argosy  of  George- 
town, British  Guiana.  The  prospectors,  representing  a  local  syndicate,  brought 
in  seven  stones.  The  district  where  the  diamonds  were  discovered  has  yielded 
gold  for  over  40  years,  but  is  said  never  to  have  been  thoroughly  searched  for 
precious  stcnes. 
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SALES  TAX  NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  INVOICES  OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  recently 
wrote  regarding  the  practice  of  some  Canadian  manufacturers  in  adding  to  the 
invoices  of  exports  the  Canadian  sales  tax.  The  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Customs  and  Excise  having  been  directed  to  this  practice,  that  Department 
in  reply  advises  that  the  Special  War  Revenue  Act  and  amendments  thereto, 
Section  19-BBB,  provide  for  exemption  of  sales  tax  on  goods  exported.  The 
exemption  reads  as  follows: — 

"  Provided  further  that  the  excise  taxes  specified  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  payable  on  goods  exported." 

There  is  also  provision  for  drawback  of  taxes  paid  on  materials  used, 
wrought  into  or  attached  to  articles  exported,  under  the  same  section. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  specially  drawn  to  the  exemption 
above  noted. 

IRISH   FREE  STATE   CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under  date  oi 
March  13  that  from  April  1  the  Irish  Free  State  will  be  separated  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  customs  purposes.  The  commodities  affected  and  the 
duties  imposed  are,  for  the  present,  he  says,  the  same  as  those  of  Great  Britain, 
as  no  changes  in  the  Free  State  tariff  have  been  made  from  the  existing  tariff. 

The  London  Customs  House  has  issued  a  notice  (No.  79)  relative  to  traffic 
with  the  Irish  Free  State,  copy  of  which  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  London.  The  notice  states  that  from  April  1 
traffic  with  the  Free  State,  whether  by  sea  or  across  the  land  boundary  between 
the  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland,  will  for  all  purposes  be  imports  and 
exports  subject  to  the  customs  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  overseas  trade. 
The  following  paragraphs  appear  in  notice  No.  79: — 

(6)  Duties  and  Drawbacks. — Customs  duties  will  be  charged,  drawbacks 
paid  and  exportations  from  bonded  warehouse  allowed  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Customs  Acts.  Special  attention  is,  however,  drawn  to  the  tem- 
porary arrangements  in  the  matter  of  dutiable  goods  described  in  paragraphs 
18-20  below. 

(7)  Transhipment  and  Transit. — The  ordinary  regulations  will  apply  to 
goods  imported  at  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  consigned 
to  the  Free  State. 

(18)  Special  Arrangements. — The  following  arrangements  are  temporary, 
and  are  intended  to  facilitate  trade  in  dutiable  goods  at  the  outset  of  the  change. 
The  Irish  Free  State  will  make  the  same  concessions  in  respect  of  goods 
imported  from  Great  Britain  or  Northern  Ireland,  and  officers  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  will  give  certificates  o-f  the  kinds 
explained,  for  presentation  to  the  Irish  Free  State  officers. 

(19)  Modified  Import  Examination. — Dutiable  goods  exported  from  the 
Irish  Free  State  under  bond  from  the  importing  ship's  side,  or  from  a  bonded 
warehouse  or  on  drawback,  will  be  admitted  into  Great  Britain  or  Northern 
Ireland  subject  to  a  modified  import  examination,  provided  that  there  is 
annexed  to  the  relative  import  entry,  whether  prime  or  warehousing,  a  certificate 
from  the  Customs  and  Excise  officers  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  each  package  as  ascertained  by  such  officers  at  the  time  of  landing 
ex  ship,  removal  from  warehouse,  or  examination  for  drawback,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(20)  (Relates  to  spirits.) 
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IMIl  l)  SIAIKS  1)1  TV  ON  SEA  HERRING,  FROZEN  OR  PACKED 

IN  ICE 

The  Unitetl  Stales  Trensiirv  Depart ineiit  has  ruled  under  T.D.  39492  that 
the  rate  of  duty  on  sea  herrinp;  when  imported  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  shall 
be  1  cent  per  ])ound,  under  parap;rapli  717  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Fresh  sea  herring 
is  inehided  in  j-iaraiiraph  1656  of  the  Free  List. 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Tlie  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the 
above  countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New 
York,  unless  specially  addressed    Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  month  of  April: — 

for  ^P^^^ 


Antiinia 


New  York  12,  14,  26,  28. 


Arjrentma  New  York  4,  10,  11,  18,  25. 

Bnhamns   New  York   5,   6,  13,  20,  27. 

Barbndos  New  York  12,  14,  26,  28. 

Bermuda  New  York  4,   7,  11,  14,  21. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  5,  14,  19,  28,  and  every  Saturday. 

Brazil.  North  New  York  5,  10,  17,  18,  25. 

Brazil.  South  -New  York   7,  11,  14,  18,  20,  25,  28. 

British  Guiana  New  York  11,  13,  14,  27,  28. 

Ck)lombia  New  York   5,  6,  14,  19,  20,  28,  and  every  Wed- 

nesday. 

Costa  Rica  r~T.  New  York  Every  Saturday. 

Cnha   New  York..  ..  ..13,  27,  28,  and  every  Saturday. 

Curacao  ..   ..  ..   New  York   5,  7,  14,  19,  21,  26,  28. 

Dominica"*..'".."..'!.'  New  York  14,  28. 

Dominican  Republic  New  York  3,  4,  7,  11,  17,  25. 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  11,  13,  14,  27,  28. 

Ecuador  New  York   2,   4,   5,  12,  14,  24,  25,  26,  and  every 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

French  Guiana  New  York  11,  13,  14,  27,  28. 

Haiti   New  York  10,  12,  13,  26,  27. 

Honduras  New  York   2,   4,   5,  14,19,  24,  25,  28. 

Guatemala  New  York  7,  21. 

.Jamaica  New  York  7,  13,  21,  27,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Martinique  New  York  12,  14,  26,  28. 

Mexico  New  York   3,   5,  10,  12,  17,  19,  24,  26. 

Nicaragua  New  York   2,   5,  19,  24,  28,  and  every  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York   2,   4,   5,  10,  14,  19,  24,  25,  28,  and 

every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Paraguay  New  York   4,  10,  11,  14,  18,  25,  28. 

Peru  ..  ..*".,""..".!'.'.'.*.'  .*.'  .'.*  .*.*  .'.'  .*.*  .'.*  .'.'New  York   2,  4,  5,  14,  19,  24,  25,  28,  and  every 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday. 

Salvador  ..  ".*.  '.".  '.'.       *'.  *.'.  ..  ..  .*.*  .'  New  York   2,  4,  5,  14,  19,  24,  25,  28,  and  every 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  12,  14,  26,  28. 

Trinidad  New  York  11,  12,  13,  14,  26,  27,  28. 

Turk's  Island  New  York  3,   4,  11,  17,  25. 

Uruguay  New  York   4,  10,  11,  14,  18,  25,  28. 

Venezuela  New  York   5,   7,  12,  14,  19,  21,  26,  28. 
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OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 

Steamer 

Sailing  from 

Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via 

Great 

St  John 

A  I 

6 

Britain. 

JIT-  ^ 

7 

II  II 

7 

11  It 

Halifax 

g 

II 

10 

II              11  i< 

t President  Polk 

« 

11 

.<                           II  w 

. .  .  .St.  John  

13 

\George  Washington. 

. .    . .  New  York  

<< 

14 

17 

<< 

18 

19 

lilontclare 

.  St.  John  

20 

21 

21 

II                  II  II 

13 

Bermuda,    Leeward   Islands,  St. 

Lucia, 

Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 

/ 

Barbados,     Trinidad,  British 

Guiana, 

12 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

12 

. .  . .  St.  John  

7 

 Victoria  

8 

12 

 Vancouver  

19 

20 

. .  . .  San  Francisco  

13 

t  Letter  mail  only.       *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
X  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only. 

-  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

NoTB. — The  Minnedosa  will  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 


THE  LEATHER  BELTING  MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  use  of  belting  in  Argentina  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years  on 
account  of  the  rapid  industrial  development  in  that  country  during  the  war, 
according  to  Saddlery  and  Harness  (Walsall,  England).  Imports  of  belting  of 
all  classes  into  the  country  are  almost  double  the  pre-war  figure,  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  leather  belting  and  in 
experiments  with  other  classes.  The  total  capacity  of  existing  local  factories 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Republic,  but  up  to  the  present  the  tanning 
of  the  leather  belting  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  compared  with  that  tanned 
abroad. 

Oak  tanned  belting  is  considered  the  best  on  the  market,  and  in  some  lines 
the  domestic  manufacturers  imitate  its  general  appearance  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  It  is  estimated  that  normally  about  50  per  cent  of  the  belting  used 
in  the  country  is  of  domestic  manufacture.  Leather  belting  of  local  manufac- 
ture sells  at  about  40  per  cent  less  than  imported  belting  of  the  better  class. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  trade  marks  in  Argentina  and  most  of  the 
imported  beltings  are  sold  under  the  manufacturers'  marks,  duly  registered  in 
the  Republic,  and  this  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  beltings  that  are  to 
be  marketed  on  a  quality  basis. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Aiislralia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Common- 
wealth Postmaster-General's  Department  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  and  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

These  temh^r  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  28865). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  tlie  Deputy  Postmaster-General  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  response  to 
schedule  No.  V.  120,  and  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, in  response  to  schedules  Nos.  568  and  576. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

v.  120  June   5,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  Testing  aud  Special  Instruments  for  telephone 

work,  as  specified. 

568  May  16,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  Lamp -signalling  Switchboard  of  four  trunk 

and  one  cable  turning  section  together  with  one  recording  desk  and 
associated  parts,  as  specified. 

676  May  11,  1923.  Supply  and  delivery  of  185  Cable  Terminal  Boxes,  as  specified. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  27,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  27,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
!March  20  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


March  20, 

March  27, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

 f 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.7968 

$4.7701 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0665 

.0667 

.193 

.0496 

.0502 

Holland  

.402 

.4039 

.4012 

 Fr. 

.193 

.0576 

.0576 

 Pes. 

.193 

.1581 

.1568 

 Esc. 

1.08 

.0460 

.0457 

 Fr. 

.193 

.1894 

.1881 

 Mk. 

.238 

.000049 

.000049 

.193 

.0115 

.0127 

.268 

.1865 

.1842 

 Kr. 

.268 

.2728 

.2707 

.268 

.1968 

.1953 

 Yen 

.498 

.4960 

.4934 

 R. 

23. 

.3247 

.3230 

 $ 

11.00 

1.0228 

1.0175 

 $ 

.498 

.5024 

.4954 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3797 

.3777 

 MU. 

.324 

.1150 

.1132 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.8187 

4.7873 

 $ 

1. 

 % 

1. 

 $ 

 $ 

 % 

.9978-1.0029 

.9878-9918 

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Vincent  

 % 

 $ 

 Tael 

.708 

.7862 

.7822 

.402 

.3976 

.3955 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  1 

.567 

.5676 

.5647 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

FoodsliifTs 

1435.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  representing  a 
milling  company  in  Canada  handling  flour  to  South  African  ports. 

1436.  Flour. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Mexico  City  desire  to  secure 
an  agency  for  a  first-class  Canadian  brand  of  white  flour.    Correspondence  in  English. 

1437.  Apples. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  agencies 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  apples  in  boxes. 

1438.  Canned  Lobster  and  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
in  Mexico  with  good  connections  desire  to  obtain  agencies  for  Canadian  canned  lobsters  and 
canned  salmon.   Correspondence  in  English. 

1439!  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  importers  of  foodstuffs  and  general  groceries  in  Tampico, 
Mexico,  desire  to  secure  the  representation  for  Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon,  canned 
lobsters  and  other  canned,  smoked  and  dried  fish  products.  Would  also  be  interested  in 
canned  foods  of  other  descriptions.    Correspondence  in  English  or  Spanish. 

1440.  Store  Cattle. — A  firm  of  cattle  auctioneers  located  at  a  centre  in  the  south  of 
England,  which  they  claim  is  particularly  suitable  for  distribution,  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  who  will  be  exporting  store  cattle. 

1440a.  Lobster,  Pilchards,  Condensed  Milk,  Dried  Apples,  and  Sugar. — A  French  firm 
want  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  goods,  which  must  be  of  Al 
quality. 

Miscellaneous 

1441.  Celluloid  and  Automobile  Top  Material. — A  firm  in  Sydney,  Australia,  are 
desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  automobile  top  material,  34  ounces, 
50  to  60  yards  to  a  roll,  and  celluloid  for  side  curtains.  Quotations  to  be  made  per  pound, 
50  by  20. 

1442.  Asbestos  (Crude  and  Fibre). — A  London  company  of  asbestos  manufacturers  are 
always  open  to  consider  offers  of  Canadian  crude  and  fibre  asbestos. 

1443.  Hardavood  Flooring. — A  long-established  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico 
City,  with  good  connections,  desires  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
hardwood  mosaic  flooring.  Catalogues,  export  price  lists,  and  suggested  terms  and  condi- 
tions requested  with  first  letter.    Correspondence  in  English. 

1444.  Wood  Blanks  for  Rulers. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  stationers'  hardware  and 
sundries  are  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  for  dry  birch  or  white  maple  blanks  for  school 
rulers;  sizes  12i-inch  by  l-'Hr-inch  by  6-mil.  and  12i-inch  by  P/ie-inch  by  S^-mil.  Initial 
quantities  desired,  500  to  1,000  gross. 

1445.  Canadian  Hemlock  and  Spruce. — A  firm  in  Plumstead,  South  Africa,  desire  to 
open  up  correspondence  with  a  Canadian  exporting  firm  handling  Canadian  hemlock  and 
spruce,  and  arrange  details  of  terms  by  mail. 

1446.  Box  Shocks. — An  association  of  fru't  growers  in  Cape  Town  are  in  the  market  for 
50,000  lots  of  box  shocks  according  to  the  following  specifications.  (All  figures  refer  to  out- 
side measurements  in  inches,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  depth,  which  apply  to  actual 
inside  space.)  Deciduous  fruits:  If  by  12  by  18;  2  by  12  bv  18;  2i  by  12  by  18;  2^  by  12 
by  18;  2|  by  12  by  18;  3  by  12  by  18;  3i  by  12  by  18;  3^  by  12  by  18;  4  by  12  by  18; 
4^  by  12  by  18;  5  by  12  by  18;  5^  by  12  by  18;  6  by  12  by  18.  Apple  boxes:  19^  by  12 
by  10^;  24  by  12  by  8.  Orange  boxes:  26  by  12  by  12.  All  to  be  complete  with  cleats  in 
white  wood  smoothly  sawn,  free  from  knots,  well  seasoned.  Sides  to  be  ^-inch  shallower 
than  ends.  Tops  and^  bottoms  ^ic-inch  thick ;  sides  up  to  6-inch,  Mc-inch  thick ;  ends  up  to 
4-inch,  %G-inch  thick;  ends  over  4-inch,  |-inch  thick.  Apple  boxes  and  orange  boxes  rather 
heavier. 
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1117  11  \i;i)u  AKK  Links. — A  Maiu'lu>st(M-  linn  of  buying  agents  wi^li  to  hear  from  manu- 
liuiun  rs  of  luiulware  lines  anxious  to  establish  connt^ctions  in  the  North  of  England. 

144S.  M.xcHiNK  Tool  s.— A  IManehester  firm  of  buying  agents  wish  to  hear  from  manu- 
farturers  oi  niaehine  tools  anxious  to  establish  connections  in  the  North  of  England. 

1419.  Soi.K  .\ND  ri'i'KK  I.K.vriiEi;.— A  London  firm  are  prepared  to  import  Canadian  sole 
and  upper  leather,  either  as  buyers  or  agents. 

14')0.  Kl.\stic  \\  kiumn(;  and  Lkatiieu  Fittings  fou  Suspenders.~A  firm  in  Hawthorn, 
Melbourne,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  elastic  webbing  and  leather 
fittings  for  suspendi^rs,  tlie  webbing  in  all  qualities  from  1-inch  boy's  up  to  silk  and  for 
French  style;  leather  fittings  for  police  style.    Would  like  to  receive  samples  and  prices. 

14')L  PArEu.— A  Birmingham  company  desire  quotations  or  agency  for  Canadian  M.G. 
kraft  .^suitable  for  wrapping.    Initial  quotations  on  10-ton  basis  required. 

14')2.  P.vPEH.— .\  Birmingham  firm  desire  quotations  for  newsprint  off  cuts  in  lots  of 
6  to  7  tons.    This  ct)mpany  is  also  interested  in  sulphite  tissues. 

1453.  SnnsT  Tah. — An  important  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  schist  tar;  prices  c.i.f.  French  port  if  possible. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From   St.  John 

To  London.— Bredon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  5;  Canadian  Leader, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  7;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
April  11:   Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  18. 

To  London  (via  H.vlifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  April  12;  Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
Apr-l  24. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  April  14; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  April  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  6;  Canadian 
Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  11;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  20;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  7; 
Marbum,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avon  mouth. — Cabotia,  (!^unard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  26. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  April  12;  Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
April  24. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21 ;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships. Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Belfast,  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  April  10. 
To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7;    Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11. 

To  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  3;    Hastings  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 
To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  April  15  and  25. 

To  Bermuda,  B.\rbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  April  7. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  3;  Hastings  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Australia  and  New  Ze.\land. — Atholl,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  Pao  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
April  8. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  2;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  8;  Laconia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  9; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  April  22. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  5;  Antonio,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  23. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  April  30,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 
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To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  6;  Cassandra,  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  16. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS.  Corporation,  April  3;  Sable  I., 
Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  12. 

To  Austr.alia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  20. 

To  Barbados,  Trinid.ad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  April  7. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong —Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  8;  Alabama  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  4;  Alabama 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19;  Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  7; 
Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  April  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  10. 

To  THE  Orient. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  30. 

To  Dairen  (Manchuria). — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  4;  Alabama 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
April  27. 

To  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert 
Dollar  Co.,  April  5. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  May  10. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  15. 

From  Victoria 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  13, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Grant,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  April  8;  President  Madison,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  14;  Shidzuoka 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19, 


PROBABLE   DEFICIENCY   IN   WORLD'S   TEA  CROPS 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  check,  prices  of  tea  in  tlie  Mincing-lane  market 
maintain  a  firm  tendency,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement,  and  in  view  of  the  estimates  now  to  hand  of  the  1923  crops  it  is 
probable  that  the  higher  level  of  quotations  which  has  characterized  the  markets 
for  some  months  past  will  continue. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  rose  last  year  to 
411,848,000  pounds,  but  in  view  of  the  high  prices  now  ruling  it  is  not  expected 
that  this  total  will  be  reached  in  the  current  year.  There  is,  however,  a  world 
increase  in  consumption,  the  figures  for  the  United  States  and  Russia  showing 
the  greatest  expansion.  The  total  world  demand  this  year  is  estimated  at 
710,000,000  pounds,  and  it  is  expected  tliat  for  the  year  1922-23  production  from 
all  sources  of  supply  will  amount  to  about  652  million  pounds, — a  shortage  of 
about  60,000,000  pounds  being  thus  anticipated. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PITBLICATIGNS   ISSUED   BY  THJfi 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  luspectiou  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Ti'ade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Giain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Insiiection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Of&ce  (a). 
Rtilcs  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).  (Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report   of    Special   Trade   Commission   to   Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following   is   an   abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).      VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(anniial  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

NOTB. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Grifl5th,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address.  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  BouJevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
exDort  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
•  Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  Its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian   Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Wobb.  Roconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Ollici— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Aveiiida  Rio  Branco, 
9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czccho-Slovakia. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Oarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 
sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico. 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Territory 

covers     Straits     Settlements,     British  Borneo, 
Netherlands    East    Indies,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  Rt.  Arm's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.; 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Cable   Address.  Cantracom. 


Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark, 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    No.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontunu. 


British  West  Indies. 
Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain. 
Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  B.  S.  WEBB'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  now 
in  Canada  and  has  begun  his  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion.  The 
first  part  of  his  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 


Winnipeg   April  9 

Toronto   April  12  to  20 

Owen  Sound   April  23 

Guelph   April  25 

Kitchener   . .  April  26 

Stratford   April  27 

Samia   April  28 

Windsor   April  30  to  May  1 

London   May  2 

Woodstock   May  3 

Brant  ford   May  4 

Gait   May  5 

Niagara  Falls   May  7 

Welland  and  St.  Catharines   May   8  to  10 

Hamilton   May  11  to  15 


The  second  part  of  Mr.  Webb's  itinerary  will  be  published  later. 

Firms  in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Webb  or  to  interview  him  should  direct  their  communications  to  him  care 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in 
the  itinerar}^  requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 


EXCHANGE  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cables 
under  date  April  1,  1923,  as  follows  regarding  exchange  and  business  conditions 
in  Brazil: — 

There  is  little  possibility  of  exchange  rising  until  Government  valorized 
coffee  is  exhausted,  as  sales  exclude  foreign  bills  from  market;  also  regular 
heavy  buying  of  foreign  exchange  forces  milreis  down.  Owing  to  the  protective 
effect  of  the  low  milreis,  national  industry  is  flourishing,  many  factories  working 
overtime,  while  foreign  firms  dependent  on  importation  report  business  as  very 
slack." 

RUSSIA  TO    INSPECT  FLAX  EXPORTS 

Inasmuch  as  foreign  countries  demand  only  high  grades  of  flax,  a  special 
commission,  according  to  Economic  Life,  has  been  formed  in  Soviet  Russia  for 
the  inspection  of  flax  intended  for  export.  Low  grades  are  to  be  kept,  and  only 
flax  meeting  the  State  standard  is  to  be  exported. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Tradk  C.'ommissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  Fobriiary  27,  1923. — The  total  public  debt  of  the  Common- 
wealtli  (u)verunient  (as  apart  from  the  State  debts)  on  December  31,  1922,  was 
io  13.1)50. 8-14.  of  which  amount  war  loans  and  expenditure  in  repatriation,  etc., 
formed  no  loss  than  £305,202,487.  During  the  six  months  ended  in  Decem- 
ber the  Federal  public  debt  decreased  by  £2,419,665.  One  of  the  first  important 
measures  to  bo  considered  by  the  new  Government,  which  came  into  office  ^on 
February  9,  will  be  the  redemption  of  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  £38,723,950  due 
on  Sopt ember  15  next.  At  this  date,  the  financial  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  particularly  strong  as  the  Treasury  not  only  carried  forward  on 
January  1,  substantial  credit  balances,  but  the  customs  revenue  continues  to  be 
buoyant — exceeding  the  estimates — while  expenditure  has  shown  some  contrac- 
tion. 

Conditions  in  the  London  money  market  have  recently  been  so  favourable 
that  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Victoria  were  able  last  week  to  arrange 
for  a  new  loan  of  £5,000,000.  It  was  underwritten  at  £99  10s.  and  has  already 
boon  oversubscribed.  Including  redemption,  the  return  to  investors  will  be 
£5  Is.  5d.  per  cent  if  the  loan  is  repaid  in  1932  and  £5  Os.  lOd.  per  cent  if 
repaid  in  1942.  The  terms  are  stated  to  be  better  than  those  secured  in  London 
by  any  Government  in  recent  flotations.  A  portion  of  this  money  will  be 
expended  on  the  extensive  plant  and  installation  of  the  State-owned  electricity 
development  from  the  huge  deposits  of  brown  coal  at  Morwell,  some  ninety 
miles  from  Melbourne.  South  Australia  is  securing  new  capital  for  public 
works  and  other  expansion,  to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000,  chiefly  through  domestic 
channels.  It  is  anticipated  that  New  South  Wales  will  shortly  float  a  loan  of 
some  magnitude  in  London,  where  there  now^  appears  to  be  an  accelerated 
demand  for  investment  securities. 

In  Melbourne  to-day,  Montreal  conversion  of  the  £1  sterling  was  quoted  at 
S4.79  and  at  New  York  the  rate  w^as  given  at  $4.71^.  The  market  improve- 
ment in  conversion  rates  in  recent  months  has  caused  the  landed  costs  in  Aus- 
tralia of  Canadian  and  United  States  goods  and  products  to  show  an  appreci- 
able reduction. 

In  exports  of  Australian  wheat  and  flour  the  market  is  now  extremely 
depressed  through  the  lack  of  oversea  orders.  Cables  received  in  Melbourne 
to-day  from  London  and  Egypt  indicate  that  no  immediate  revival  is  antici- 
pated in  these  respective  markets.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  demand  for  ship- 
ments to  South  Africa,  and  those  to  the  Orient  are  almost  equal  to  their  usual 
level.  Wheat  is  today  above  London  parity,  and  at  this  date  it  is  not  possible 
to  purchase  free  alongside  quay  for  less  than  5s.  3d.  ($1.28)  per  bushel. 
This  price  is  attributed  to  both  lack  of  supplies  offering,  and  to  a  continued 
period  of  dry  weather.  Flour  of  standard  quality,  in  sacks  of  150  pounds,  has 
declined  to  nominally  £10  2s.  6d.  ($49.27)  f.o.b.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The 
principal  flour  mills  are  working  only  part  time.  Owing  to  the  protracted 
absence  of  rain,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  such  by-products  as  bran  and 
sharps  for  stock-feeding  in  country  districts. 

The  trading  position  shows  little  variation,  but  the  influence  of  the  high 
prices  realized  on  wool  and  butter  is  reflected  in  the  country  districts,  despite 
the  somewhat  unfavourable  climatic  conditions.  While  no  losses  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  reported,  yet — over  a  very  considerable  area  of  the  settled  portions  of 
the  Commonwealth — a  generous  rainfall  w^ould  alleviate  present  apprehensions 
of  drought  conditions. 
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With  the  uncertain  weather  outlook,  importers  have  an  anxious  time  in 
estimating  their  probable  requirements,  and  while  the  volume  of  orders  going 
oversea  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  yet  there  is  little  trading  buoyancy,  and 
an  almost  entire  cessation  from  speculative  buying.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  particularly  hard  to  interest  buyers  in  a  new  line  of  goods  and  products. 

State-owned  and  operated  industries  in  Australia  have  not  proved  a  finan- 
cial success,  and,  as  opportunities  occur,  they  are  either  being  sold  or  perman- 
ently closed.  The  timber  mills  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  recently 
ceased  operations,  while  their  extensive  fleet  of  fish  trawlers  and  plant  can  be 
obtained  for  a  reasonable  offer.  The  Commonwealth  Government  is  also  clos- 
ing its  harness  factory,  and  tenders  are  called  for  their  extensive  woollen  mills, 
both  of  which  were  operated  for  the  supply  of  equipment  for  military  and  naval 
purposes. 

In  Australian  industrial  activities  the  most  pronounced  feature  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  the  resumption  of  operations — after  a  long  cessation — of  the 
Broken  Hill  steel  plant  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.  Temporary  concessions  in  cus- 
toms duties  conceded  to  importers — under  the  special  circumstances  of  no 
domestic  supplies  being  available — have  been  withdrawn,  and  now  the  ordinary 
duties,  as  outlined  in  the  tariff,  are  imposed  on  iron  and  steel  products.  The 
position  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  is  at  the  moment  most  uncertain,  as 
while  they  have  some  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
their  requirements  from  the  two  steel  plants  in  New  South  Wales,  they  are  in 
doubt  as  to  what  the  particular  lines  of  early  production  will  be.  The  furnaces 
at  Newcastle  have  been  lighted,  and  coal  and  labour  rates  are  to  an  extent 
adjusted  although  admittedly  neither  are  upon  the  basis  the  companies  hoped 
for.  The  result  of  the  reopening  of  the  plants  has  been  a  marked  curtailment 
in  the  placing  of  orders  oversea,  and  in  this  regard  Canadian  and  other  steel 
works,  which  have  been  exporting  to  the  Commonwealth,  must  for  the  time 
being  at  least  anticipate  a  falling  off  in  the  Australian  demand. 

The  first  session  of  parliament  of  the  new  Commonwealth  Government 
opens  in  Melbourne  tomorrow,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  extremely 
brief,  primarily  in  order  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Electoral  Act. 
An  adjournment  will  likely  be  made  for  several  months  to  give  the  Government 
an  opportunity  to  formulate  its  pohcy.  Financially,  the  new  administration  is 
in  an  exceptionally  strong  position  with  large  credit  balances  in  the  Treasury 
and  continued  buoyant  customs  and  revenues. 

Under  the  existing  chmatic  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  trad- 
ing outlook,  but  engagements  are  reported  as  being  met  promptly  and  trade 
generally  is  upon  a  sound  basis. 

LOCOMOTIVE   CONSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  says  the  Wellington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  had  contracted  with  British  manufacturers 
for  forty-five  locomotives,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  been  delivered  when  the 
last  instalment  was  lost  in  a  wreck. 

Construction  of  locomotives  in  the  Dominion  itself  is  being  carried  out  at 
the  Government's  own  shops  at  Addington,  in  South  Island,  and  at  an 
engineering  works  at  Thames,  in  North  Island.  The  price  of  these  engines  is, 
however,  higher  than  that  of  those  being  made  in  Great  Britain.  The  contract 
price  for  the  Thames  engines,  of  which  sixteen  have  yet  to  be  delivered,  is  about 
£11,000  each,  while  those  being  built  by  the  Government  will  cost  in  the  ship 
£8,000  each.  Engines  under  construction  in  the  Government  shops  will  take  two 
years  to  complete. 
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COAHIKKIIAL  NOTES   FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

C'OxMMKlUMAL  AgENT  B.  MiLLIN 

Timber  Imported  iiilo  New  South  Wales,  1922 

Sydney.  iMan-h  1,  1923. — The  total  value  of  timber  imported  into  New 
South  Waies  U)r  the  year  was  £1,478,171,  included  in  which  was  11,224,800 
superiu'ial  feet  of  roui2;h,  dresstul  and  undressed  timber  (mainly  softwoods) 
valued  at  £1,471,521.  The  lar*2;est  item  in  import  was  Timber  undressed, 
n.e.i.,  in  sizes  12  inches  by  6  inches  and  over,"  viz.  37,622,000  superficial  feet, 
valued  at  £414.540.    Following  arc  the  details  of  timber  imported:  — 

Superficial 


feet. 

Timber  undressed,  in  sizes  12x6  inches  and  over   37,622,002 

Timber  undressed,  in  sizes  7x2i  inches  and  over   2.5,656,979 

New  Zealand  white  pine  and  rimu   24,616,824 

Timber  dressed  and  cut  for  doors,  boxes,  etc   1,334,403 

Loes  not  .sawn  and  spars  in  the  rough   3,158,910 

Timber  in  sizes  of  7x2^  inches  or  its  equivalent  and  upwards,  and  less  than  12x6 

inches  or  its  equivalent,  undressed   8,314,506 

Timber'diessed,  N.E.I   7,463,135 

Laths.  N.E.I   1,433,436 

Staves,  lindressed  .-.  1,496,183 

Timber  for  doorstocks,  undressed   1,154,381 

Veneers  and  three-ply   667,319 


Carbonizing  New  South  Wales  Wools 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  wools  which  come  on  to  the  Sydney  market  is 
burry,  and  before  it  can  be  used  it  must  be  carbonized — that  is,  the  vegetable 
matter  must  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  Burry  wool 
is  cheap  and  carbonizing  adds  pence  per  pound  to  its  value.  Hitherto  the  wool 
so  affected  has  been  bought  up  cheaply  on  the  local  market,  has  been  shipped 
abroad,  and  after  carbonization  in  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Belgium  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  been  resold  at  a  handsome  profit.  Steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  establish  works  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  which  will  be  capable  of 
carbonizing  up  to  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year. 

The  works  will  also  be  used  to  desuint  and  scour  fleece  wools  and  to  resuinc 
and  scour  all  classes  of  skin  wools.  Desuinting  is  a  cold-water  scouring  of 
fleecy  wools  whereby  the  natural  potash  in  the  wool  is  dissolved  and  actually 
does  75  per  cent  of  the  scouring  without  the  use  of  chemicals  or  hot  water, 
leaving  only  25  per  cent  of  the  foreign  matter,  together  with  grease,  to  be 
removed  in  the  scouring;  resuinting  is  the  replenishing  of  skin  wool  with  the 
natural  lubricant  which  is  obtained  from  the  greasy  wools,  producing  a  more 
lofty  and  supple  wool  with  a  greater  market  value. 

Nauru  and  Ocean  Island  Phosphate  Deposits 

It  is  estimated  that  at  Nauru  and  Ocean  Island,  2,200  miles  from  Sydney, 
there  are  available  100,000,000  tons  of  some  of  the  highest  grade  phosphate 
known  to  exist.  The  islands  are  administered  by  a  joint  commission  repre- 
senting the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  British  and  New  Zealand 
Governments,  as  fixed  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Nauru  was  formerly  a  German 
possession. 

The  export  of  phosphates  from  these  islands  has  progressed  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  While  in  1900  the  total  export  was  25,000  tons, 
the  yearly  shipments  are  now  approximately  365,000  tons,  of  which  Australia 
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takes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  265,000  tons.  As  one  ton  of  phosphate  makes 
nearly  two  tons  of  superphosphate  after  being  treated  and  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  follows  that  Australia  uses  500,000  tons  of  superphosphates  per 
annum. 

The  present  delivered  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
Australia  is  49s.  3d.  per  ton.  This  price  is  3s.  greater  than  that  charged  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  freight  charges  have  increased  by  5s.  to  6s.  per  ton. 

Loading  takes  place  in  open  roadsteads  which  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  and  the  phosphates  are  transhipped  from  small  lighters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  construct  a  cantilever  jetty  from  the  islands  for  loading  pur- 
poses, and  this  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  handling. 

New  South  Wales  State  Trawling  Industry  Closing  Down 

The  New  South  Wales  State  Government  has  decided  to  close  down  the 
State  trawling  industry  which  was  established  in  1915.  Operations  were  com- 
menced with  three  trawlers  purchased  in  England,  and  later  on  four  more  were 
built  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  at  very  considerable  cost  over  what  they  will  now 
sell  at.  While  the  quality  of  fish  obtainable  could  not  be  described  as  first  class, 
it  was  very  plentiful  and  in  fair  demand  by  consumers,  although  at  times  con- 
siderable quantities  left  over  were  dumped  at  sea. 

The  industry  has,  however,  been  a  losing  one  all  the  time,  the  accumulated 
deficit  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £227,000. 
Recent  losses  average  the  sum  of  £1,000  per  week.  The  Government  has  there- 
fore decided  to  close  the  industry  and  the  trawlers  and  plant  are  for  sale. 

New  Engineering   Works   at  Sydney 

Messrs.  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Limited,  recently  opened  at  Regents  Park,  ten 
miles  from  Sydney,  new  works  which  will  eventually  cover  an  area  of  20  acres 
and  give  employment  to  at  least  1,000  hands.  The  works  will  be  engaged  on 
the  company's  complete  range  of  manufactures,  comprising  water-tube  boilers, 
mechanical  stokers,  pumps,  water  heaters,  steam  piping,  structural  steel  work, 
steel  chimneys,  electrical  cranes,  water  softeners,  suction  gas  plants,  and  general 
power-house  accessories,  including  conveyers  for  coal  and  for  other  material. 

Australian  Sugar  Yield 

The  cane  crop  in  Queensland  for  the  season  1922  is  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately in  the  vicinity  of  2,194,712  tons.  This  will  not  be  so  heavy  a  cane 
average  per  acre  as  in  1921 ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  cane  is  anticipated. 

The  production  in  New  South  Wales  for  1922  should  be  about  17,000  tons, 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  This  added  to  the  Queensland  crop,  will  give 
305,000  tons  of  sugar  for  Australia,  which  will  again  be  a  surplus  over  con- 
sumption. 

INCREASED  CROPS  OF  COTTON  AND  SUGAR  CANE  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  23,  1923. — It  is  now  practically  assured  that  agricul- 
turally the  season  of  1922-23  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  India's  history. 
Mention  was  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  of  the  excellent  prospects  for 
a  large  wheat  crop  [see  No.  998:  March  17,  1923].  A  favourable  rice  year  is 
also  now  assured.  The  jute  crop  may  not  prove  to  be  as  favourable  as  last  year's 
owing  to  very  heavy  rains,  but  jute  affects  only  one  corner  of  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  large  yields  of  both  cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  now  indicated  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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It)  VKli  CENT  INCREASE  IN  COTTON  YIELD 

The  Final  General  Memorandum  on  the  Indian  Cotton  Crop  of  1922-23 
published  by  the  Government  of  India  estimates  the  total  yield  at  5,196,000 
bales  of  400  }H)unds  each,  which  is  16  per  cent  above  the  revised  estimate  of 
yield  for  the  previous  season.  The  total  area  under  cotton  is  placed  at 
21.119,000  acres,  or  14  per  cent  above  the  revised  figure  of  last  year.  High 
prices  at  sowing  time  are  said  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  acre- 
age, while  favourable  weather  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  increased  yield. 

This  year's  yield  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  being 
exceeded  in  recent  years  only  by  the  5,796,000  bale  crop  of  1919-20.  The 
average  pre-war  yield  was  4,368,000  bales.  The  Bombay  Presidency  and  Cen- 
tral India  produce  about  half  of  India's  cotton  crop.  The  greatest  advance 
over  last  year  was  made  in  Sind,  where  the  yield  was  doubled  on  an  acreage 
66  per  cent  above  that  of  last  year. 

India's  home  consumption  of  cotton  amounted  to  2,909,000  bales  in  1922, 
as  compared  with  2,828,000  bales  in  1921,  w^hile  exports  in  1922  amounted  to 
3.170.000  bales  as  compared  with  2,226,000  bales  in  1921.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
of  India's  exports  of  raw  cotton  now  go  to  Japan  and  China. 

15  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

Tlie  increased  yield  for  this  year  of  raw  sugar  or  gur  will  mean  that  India 
will  be  practically  independent  of  foreign  sources  for  her  needs.  Gur  is  a  very 
important  food  staple  in  the  diet  of  the  Indian  peasant,  and  when  the  sugar 
crop  is  short  India  imports  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Java  and  Mauritius 
sugars. 

The  official  Final  General  Memorandum  on  the  Sugar  Crop  of  1922-23 
estimates  the  acreage  sown  to  sugar  cane  at  2,721,000  acres,  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent  over  last  year,  while  the  total  yield  of  gur  or  raw  sugar  is  estimated 
at  2,988,000  tons,  as  compared  with  2,599,000  tons  last  year  and  2,820,000  tons 
as  the  average  yield  for  the  preceding  five  years. 

FALLING  PRICES 

Recent  months  have  witnessed  a  notable  fall  in  the  prices  of  these  staple 
articles  of  diet  of  the  Indian  masses.  The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  in 
Calcutta  of  cereals  fell  to  114  in  January,  1923,  as  compared  with  130  in  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  145  during  1921,  163  during  1920,  and  100  in  July,  1914;  of  other 
food  grains  to  118  in  January,  1923,  as  compared  with  141  in  September,  1922, 
160  during  1921,  166  during  1920,  and  100  in  July,  1914;  of  sugar  to  212  in 
January,  1923,  as  compared  with  220  in  September,  1922,  270  during  1921,  407 
during  1920,  and  100  in  July,  1914. 

Falling  prices  of  foodstuffs  usually  have  an  important  retroaction  on  the 
political  situation  in  India.  When  foodstuffs  are  high  priced  the  Indian  peasant 
finds  it  difficult  to  secure  enough  food  for  his  physical  needs  and  he  thus 
becomes  a  fit  subject  for  seditious  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand,  when  crops 
are  good  and  prices  are  low  the  Indian  peasant  is  generally  contented  and  has 
little  time  for  political  activities.  As  the  year  1922  drew  to  a  close  and  brought 
with  it  an  era  of  rapidly  falling  prices,  little  has  been  heard  of  unrest  through- 
out the  country — in  marked  contrast  from  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 
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NOTES  ON  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

DECLINING  EXPORTS 

Calcutta,  February  22,  1923. — The  United  States  is  the  only  great  indus- 
trial county  whose  export  trade  to  India  showed  a  serious  falling  off  in  1922 
as  compared  with  1921.  While  the  total  values  of  British  and  Japanese  exports 
to  India  in  1922  declined  very  slightly  as  compared  with  1921,  American  exports 
(according  to  statistics  published  by  the  Government  of  India)  declined  in 
value  from  a  little  over  17  crores*  of  rupees  or  roughly  $50,000,000  during  the 
nine  months  April-December,  1921,  to  10^  crores  of  rupees  or  roughly 
132,000,000  during  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1922.  Meanwhile  German 
trade  had  nearly  doubled  in  value,  that  of  Belgium  had  increased  over 
30  per  cent,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Canada  had  slightly 
increased  their  respective  quotas,  and  French  and  Dutch  trade  showed  only 
small  percentage  decreases  in  value. 

Detailed  statistics  of  India's  foreign  trade  are  not  yet  available  for  the 
calendar  year  1922,  but  comparisons  drawn  between  the  official  statistics  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1922,  and  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  will 
show  the  general  trend  of  the  Indian  market  for  American  goods.  Where  the 
term  last  year  "  is  used  in  this  report  it  refers  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1922. 

commodities  Vv^hich  are  imported 

Arms  and  Ammunition. — By  maintaining  salaried  representatives  in  India, 
two  or  three  American  manufacturers  of  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  have 
managed  to  maintain  a  profitable  trade  in  competition  with  British  manufac- 
turers. 

Apparel. — Very  little  ready-made  apparel  is  imported  into  India.  American 
manufacturers,  however,  are  doing  a  small  but  steady  business  in  cotton  under- 
wear and  hosiery  appealing  to  the  better  class  trade.  The  bulk  of  India's 
imports  of  hosiery  are  from  Japan. 

Belting. — There  is  a  good  demand  in  India's  250-odd  cotton  mills  and  70 
Jute  mills  for  cotton,  leather,  rubber  and  coir  belting.  The  total  value  of  belt- 
ing imported  into  India  is  in  the  vicinity  of  1^  million  dollars  a  year,  of  which 
nearly  90  per  cent  originates  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  of  the  remainder 
in  the  United  States — chiefly  high  quality  leather  belting. 

Boots  and  Shoes^ — In  1919-20  several  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes 
were  imported,  over  half  of  which  were  American.  In  1921-22  only  12,000 
pairs  of  American  shoes  were  imported  as  against  68,000  pairs  of  English  shoes. 
Shoes  are  now  shipped  only  for  the  high-class  trade,  as  several  Indian  shoe 
factories  are  turning  out  goods  which  are  retailed  at  an  average  price  of  from 
$1  to  $2  per  pair.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  India  is 
barefooted,  the  habit  of  wearing  shoes  is  gaining  headway,  particularly  in  the 
cities.  American  styles  (5f  shoes  are  rather  popular  with  Indians,  but  they  are 
now  too  high  priced. 

Clocks  and  Watches. — After  the  war  the  United  States  sold  a  great  many 
clocks  and  watches  to  India,  but  Switzerland  now  has  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 
India  offers  a  big  market  for  cheap  watches  and  alarm  clocks,  as  every  Indian 
who  can  .'ifford  one  is  a  buyer. 


*  A  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to  roughly  $3,000,000.    A  lakh  of  rupees  is  eaual  to  roughly  $30,000. 
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Cutlery. — Anurican  tnule  in  this  line  has  almost  disappeared.  Good- 
quality  cutlcn'  is  imported  t'lom  the  United  Kinj'-dom,  wliilc  Germany  mono- 
polizes the  cheap  tra(k\ 

Dyes. — The  l>\ilk  of  this  trade  is  German,  but  the  United  States  does  a 
specialty  traile  in  dyes  now  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Hardware  and  Tools. — In  1920-21  the  United  States  sold  more  builders' 
harilware  to  India  than  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  Last  year,  however, 
the  United  States  trade  dropped  to  only  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  Ger- 
many's trade  had  increased.  Swedish  tools  are  now  making  a  successful  entry 
into  the  Indian  market.  Unless  American  prices  are  reduced,  the  United  States 
will  drop  to  fourth  or  fifth  place  in  this  market.  American  exports  of  domestic 
harilware  to  India  last  year  amounted  in  value  to  only  a  fifth  of  that  of  the 
previous  year.  British  goods  have  the  best  of  the  market,  with  Germany  second. 
American  prices  are  now  much  out  of  line.  The  American  trade  in  implements 
and  tools  is  holding  up  fairly  well.  The  American  Dietz  lamp  still  controls  the 
Indian  market.  Between  150,000  and  200,000  metal  lamps  and  lanterns  are  sold 
monthly  in  India.  A  very  limited  trade  is  being  done  in  American  agricultural 
implements. 

Electrical  Instruments  and  Apparatus. — The  United  States  still  keeps  second 
plrice  in  this  trade  after  Great  Britain,  although  German,  Italian,  Swiss  and 
S^vedish  sales  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  American  trade  in  electric  wires  and 
cables,  electric  fittings  and  switch-boards  has  fallen  off  heavily.  A  certain  trade 
is  being  maintained,  however,  in  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus,  batteries, 
accumulators,  motors,  dynamos  and  transformers.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  electrical  goods  in  Indian  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  electric 
drive  in  Indian  mJlls  and  extensions  in  the  installations  of  electric  power. 

Machine  Tools. — During  1921-22  the  United  States  trade  in  machine  tools 
doubled  in  value  over  the  preceding  year  to  some  two  million  dollars.  The 
British  trade  was  worth  some  four  million  dollars,  while  Denmark  occupied 
third  place. 

Machinery. — Sales  of  American  mining  machinery — chiefly  coal  cutters — 
are  increasing  and  American  interests  are  actively  represented  in  this  line  in 
India.  The  United  States  did  some  trade  after  the  war  in  boot  and  shoe 
machinery  for  India,  but  the  United  Kingdom  now  does  most  of  this  business. 
It  is  said  that  the  United  States  supplies  about  a  third  of  the  oil  seed  machinery 
used  in  the  Peninsula.  A  large  market  exists  for  rice  and  flour  mill  machinery, 
most  of  w^hich  is  British.  The  American  trade  here  is  small  and  occupies  third 
place  after  Germany.  In  1921-22,  rice  mill  machinery  to  the  value  of  over  two 
million  dollars  was  imported.  The  United  Kingdom  controls  the  huge  Indian 
market  for  cotton  machinery.  The  United  States  total  shipments  of  machinery 
and  millwork  to  India  in  1921-22  amounted  to  about  one-seventh  of  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  w^as  worth  some  $90,000,000  in  that  year.  In  a 
country  like  India,  where  engineering  practice  and  standards  are  entirely  British, 
there  would  appear  to  be  very  little  chance  for  American  machinery  and 
millwork. 

Metals. — American  exports  of  brass  and  bronze  dropped  to  very  small 
quantities  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom's  trade  also  fell  off,  while  imports 
from  Belgium  and  Germany  increased.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
supply  most  of  the  yellow  metals,  but  the  American  trade  in  wrought  copper 
increased  considerably  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Imports  of  American  iron  and  steel  goods  continue  to  fall  off  to  comparatively 
small  proportions  except  in  galvanized  sheets,  wrought  and  cast  pipes  and 
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fittings.  The  United  States,  however,  continues  to  be  in  the  market  from  time 
to  time  in  hoops  and  stripes,  wire  nails,  fencing  wire,  and  bolts  and  nuts.  In 
all  iron  and  steel  lines,  however,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  have 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade. 

Motor  Vehicles. — Importations  of  the  American  type  of  passenger  motor 
car  constitute  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total  numbers  brought  into  the  country. 
Prices  of  the  more  popular  makes  of  cars  built  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  the  Indian  market  continue  to  show  sharp  reductions.  The  leading  motor 
car  manufacturers  now  have  built  up  efficient  organizations  for  distribution  and 
service  throughout  India,  and  it  is  practically  useless  for  a  new  competitor  to 
3nter  the  market  successfully  at  this  stage.  It  is  probable  that  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  motor  cars  now  being  imported  into  India  are  made  in  Canada. 

Oils. — About  80  per  cent  of  the  kerosene  oil  used  in  India  is  from  the  United 
States;  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  lubricating  oils  is  imported.  Most  of  the 
fuel  oil  is  imported  from  Persia,  while  the  petrol  is  supplied  from  Burma. 

Paints. — Nearly  all  the  paints  used  in  India  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  American  share  of  this  trade  has  fallen  off  to  very  small 
proportions. 

Paper  Goods. — The  United  States  trade  in  paper  products  dropped  last  year 
to  a  seventh  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  A  little  American  packing  paper  and 
writing  paper  still  enters  India,  but  this  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  importations.  The  finer  grades  of  paper  are  mostly  British,  while  the 
coarser  grades  are  Continental.  American  paper  prices  are  at  the  present  time 
too  high  for  this  market. 

Rubber  Tires. — French  tires  now  lead  in  the  Indian  market,  with  British 
tires  second  and  American  third.  Importations  of  tires  in  1922  show  a  40  per 
cent  advance  over  the  previous  year.  Three  or  four  well-known  American 
brands  of  tires  are  now  being  extensively  advertised  in  India.  At  least  one  of 
these  brands  is  made  in  Canada  for  the  Indian  market. 

Textiles. — Great  Britain  has  the  bulk  of  the  great  piece-goods  trade  of 
India,  and  Manchester's  only  serious  competition  is  offered  by  the  Indian  mills 
in  the  cheaper  counts  and  to  a  small  extent  by  Japanese  mills.  A  few  million 
yards  of  American  grey  shirtings  continue  to  be  sold  in  India,  and  at  the  present 
time  these  are  said  to  be  offered  in  India  at  lower  prices  than  those  asked  for 
simjlar  Manchester  goods.  Importations  of  American  grey  shirtings  increased 
last  year  over  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  American  mills  could 
put  a  little  more  finish  on  these  shirtings  and  keep  them  at  their  present  prices, 
they  would  offer  Manchester  some  serious  competition. 

Typewriters. — The  United  States  almost  monopolizes  the  typewriter  trade 
in  India.  Two  or  three  well-known  American  makes  of  typewriters  have  main- 
tained very  efficient  organizations  which  push  sales  most  actively.  On  the 
other  hand  no  British  typewriter  is  supported  by  active  sales  methods  in  India. 

Wood  and  Timber. — During  the  past  year  several  hundred  thousand 
American  and  Canadian  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers  were  sold  to  the  Indian 
railroads  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  securing  native  hardwood 
sleepefs  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  not  probable  that  more  than  10  or  15  per 
cent  at  the  most  of  India's  annual  requirements  of  sleepers  would  be  purchased 
outside  India  and  Burma.  The  most  recent  contract  placed  by  Indian  railroads 
for  foreign  sleepers  went  to  Australia  for  jarrah  wood. 
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JAMAICA'S  FLOUK  IMPORTS  IN  1922 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 

Kine;s(on,  March  21,  1923. — The  imports  of  flour  into  Jamaica  during  the 
period  from  the  1st  January  to  the  30th  September,  1922  are  given  by  the 
Customs  Dcjiartmont  as  follows: — 

Bags  of  196  lbs. 


From  United  States   126,726 

From  Canada   74,032 

From  Other  Countries   14 


Total   200,772 


Returns  for  the  last  quarter  of  1922  are  not  yet  available,  but  taking  as  the 
impcM'ts  for  that  period  the  average  for  the  first  three  quarters,  the  figures  for 
the  whole  year,  compared  with  those  for  1921,  stands  as  follows: — 


Bags  of  196  lbs. 

1922      Percentage    1921  Percentage 

From  United  States                                                    168,968            63      188,440  75 

From  Canada                                                               98,709           37       61,891  25 

From  Other  Countries                                                       18        fract.           54  fract. 


Total   267,695  250,385 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1922  cannot 
be  considered  absolutely  correct,  since  the  Jamaican  Preferential  Tariff  did  not 
come  into  force  until  the  first  week  in  April  of  that  year.  Prior  to  that  date,  the 
Jamaican  Customs  authorities  were  in  the  habit  of  crediting  Canadian  imports 
via  the  United  States  to  the  latter  country,  no  certificate  of  origin  being 
demanded  of  importers.  Thus  the  official  returns  show  only  33,163  bags  of 
flour  to  have  been  imported  from  Canada 'in  1921,  whereas,  from  information 
supplied  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  correct  figure  was  found 
to  be  61,891,  or  a  shortage  of  about  28,000  bags  for  that  year.  Assuming,  as  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  returns  are  also  incomplete  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1922,  and  ignoring  the  higher  grand  total  for  last  year,  it  follows  that  to  arrive 
at  an  approximate  estimate  of  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  1922,  7,000  bags 
should  be  added  to  the  Jamaican  official  figures;  this  would  bring  imports  from 
Canada  for  the  first  three  quarters  up  to  81,032  bags,  and  for  the  entire  year  to 
105,709  bags  or  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This,  however,  is  probably 
a  conservative  estimate,  because,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  report,  the  flour 
trade  with  Canada  showed  increased  activity  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1922 — an  increase  the  extent  of  which  unfortunately  cannot  at  present  be 
estimated. 

INCREASE  IN  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

These  returns  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  for  the 
Dominion's  increased  share  of  the  trade  in  1922  points  to  a  growing  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  Jamaican  consumer  for  Canadian  flour,  and  w^ould  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  latter  will  in  time  dominate  the  Jamaican  market,  just  as  it 
does  in  other  British  West  Indian  colonies. 

The  reason  for  this  change  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — quality  and 
price.  In  response  to  the  ever-growing  improvement  in  public  taste,  local 
bakers  are  realizing  more  and  more  than  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour  is  the  best 
procurable,  because  it  yields  more  dough  and  gives  a  better  quality  of  bread; 
with  the  result  that  several  large  bakeries  which  in  the  past  have  pinned  their 
faith  upon  the  extreme  whiteness  of  American  patents  will  now  have  nothing  but 
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Canadian  hard  wheat  flour.  Thus  Canada  bids  fair  to  control  the  demand  for 
the  best  grades,  her  only  competitors  in  this  direction  being  a  few  American 
millers  in  the  Minneapolis  district  who  sell  practically  all  over  the  world,  and 
whose  products  and  business  experience  represent  a  high  level  of  milling  experi- 
ence. These  American  flours  (the  sales  of  which  aggregate  about  30,000  bags 
yearly),  retain  their  hold  upon  the  market  not  because  they  are  better  than, 
or  even  as  good  as  Canadian  hard  patents  but  because  of  the  superior  siaies 
service  and  general  business  methods  of  the  American  mills;  and  it  seems 
fairly  obvious  that  if  Canadian  exporters  make  a  serious  attempt  at  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  they  may  legitimately  expect  an  increased  custom  in  such 
flours. 

As  regards  first  and  second  clears — or  counter-flour  '*  and  "  shop-flour  " 
as  they  are  respectively  known  in  Jamaica — these  supplies,  which  are  used  by 
the  poorer  classes  for  coarse  loaves  and  cakes,  and  account  for  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  Jamaican  demand,  are  at  present  almost  exclusively  American.  As 
Canada  produces  comparatively  little  soft  wheat,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
that  she  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  this  trade. 

CANADA  HAS  ADVANTAGE  IN  PRICE 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  during  the  latter  half  of  1922  Canadian 
quotations  for  hard  wheat  flours  were  on  the  w^hole  lower  than  American.  On 
this  account,  large  importers  who  are  accustomed  to  draw  their  supplies  from 
both  countries  bought  more  than  is  customary  from  Canada  and  less  from  the 
United  States  during  that  period.  As  an  instance,  the  largest  flour  distributor 
in  Jamaica  was  obtaining  about  even  quantities  from  both  countries  in  July 
last;  but  in  August  he  imported  70  per  cent  of  his  supplies  from  Canada;  in 
September  67  per  cent;  in  October  90  per  cent;  in  November  70  per  cent;  and  in 
December  80  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  seem  probable  that  Canadian  sales 
during  the  last  quarter  were  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  and  that  consequently  imports  from  the  Dominion  for  the 
whole  year  exceeded  the  estimate  of  105,709  bags  given  above. 

The  preference  of  Is.  (23  cents)  per  bag  which  Canadian  flour  enjoys  in  the 
Jamaican  market  is  undoubedly  partly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  Canadian 
business  during  the  year  under  review. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  prices  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  per 
bag  of  196  pounds,  of  Canadian  and  American  flours,  during  the  period  from 
July,  1922  to  January,  1923,  is  from  figures  supplied  by  one  of  the  large 
importers  in  Kingston,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  closely  following  the  trend  of  the 
flour  trade. 

Canadian         American      American  American 
Hard  Fancy         First  Clear   Second  Clear 

Wheat  Patent      Winter  Wheat  ("Shop  Flour") 


("Counter  Flour") 

July,  1922   $6  85  $7  30  $5  20  $4  75 

August,  1922   6  85  6  90  5  20  4  55 

September,  1922   5  85  6  50  5  20  4  35 

October,  1922   5  85  6  50  5  20  4  35 

November,  1922   5  85  6  50  5  20  5  25 

December,  1922   7  00  7  00  5  20  5  25 

Januarj',  1923   7  00  7  00  5  55  o  25 
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M\KK1^(;   OF  FOOD  IMrORTS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  MARKET 

A  private  nioinbcrs'  bill  has  bcon  introduced  into  the  British  House  of  Com- 
iiuHis  providing;  for  the  marking  of  certain  food  imports.  The  following  is  a 
summary  oi  the  jiroposed  measure: 

Section  H)  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  (which  relates  to  prohibition  of 
importation)  shall  apply  to  certain  agricultural  produce,  unless  these  are  clearly 
marked  as  imi)orted  or  stamped  with  the  country  of  origin.  ' 

This  bill  applies  to  all  imported  meats,  eggs,  raw  fruit,  vegetables  or  pulp, 
j^oultry  or  dairy  produce.  Meat  is  to  be  clearly  stamped  except  where  pieces  of 
meat  are  customarily  imported  in  a  box,  barrel  or  like  package,  in  which  case 
tliese  arc  to  be  conspicuously^  so  branded  or  stamped. 

The  word  ''imi^orted"  or  a  clear  indication  of  the  country  in  which  the  eggs 
were  proiluced  is  to  be  indelibly  marked  on  all  imported  eggs.  In  the  case  of 
raw  fruit,  vegetables  or  fruit  pulp,  poultry  or  dairy  produce,  each  box,  tin  or 
other  package,  is  to  be  conspicuously  so  branded  or  stamped. 

The  expression  "meat"  shall  include  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  bacon 
and  liam  and  shall  not  include  canned,  cooked  or  potted  meats,  or  sausages  or 
offals. 

As  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
London,  in  his  communication  published  in  last  week's  issue,  it  is  understood  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  introduce  a  measure  which  it  is 
expected  will  widen  the  scope  of  the  above  private  members'  bill. 

DIPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  1922 

i\Ir.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  writes  under 
date  oNIarch  6,  1923,  that  the  total  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during 
the  calendar  year  ended  31st  December,  1921,  as  compared  with  1922,  were  as 
follows: — 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31st,  1921   £1,582,258  $7,911,290 

Total  for  year  ended  December  31st,  1922   £1,545,037  $7,725,185 

Increase  1921  over  1922  '   £    37,227        $  186,105 

The  following  are  the  principal  increases  and  decreases: — 


Increases 

£ 

Fish  preserved  in  tins   33,938 

Rubber  heels  and  soles   4,428 

Boots  and  shoes  other   23,798 

Hosiery   10,026 

Cotton  piece  goods  n.e.i   15,233 

Nails  other,  inc.  dog  spikes   12,402 

Other  tools   4,392 

Wire,  fencing,  barbed   18,451 

Wire,  fencing,  plain   16,325 

Reapers  and  reapers  find  binders   4,029 

Insulated  cable  and  wire   3,930 

Tools,  engineers  and  metal — wood— glass — stone 

workers   16,075 

Belting  other,  inc.  canvas  and  rubber   5,375 

Leather,  japanned  and  enamelled   4,091 

Sole  pump  and  skirt,  leather   5,054 

Timber,  sawn,  n.e.i.  dressed,  other   7,662 

Doors  and  sashes   4,167 

Woodenware  and  turnery  n.e.i   8,013 

Sansitized  surfaces   12,T42 

Passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses   180,986 

Rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles   28,743 


Decreases 

£ 

Fresh  apples   4,198 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   3,755 

Apparel  and  ready  made  clothing   7,808 

Goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber,  etc   15.219 

Gum  boots   3,948 

Corsets   28,245 

Buttons,  tapes,  wadding,  pins  and  needles..   ..  6,578 

Iron  and  steel— bar  bolt  and  rod   10,785 

Bolts  and  nuts   11,084 

Hardware,  holloware  and  ironmongery   13,156 

Wrought  iron  pipes — 6  in.  and  under  int.  diani.  89,987 

Cultivators,  spring  tine   4,409 

Drills  and  sowers   19,962 

Harrows  disc   3,458 

Ploughs   5,203 

Timber  sawn,  n.e.i.  rough,  oregon  pine   23,999 

Cement,  building   18,478 

Paperhangings   36,668 

Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for,  other  -.  6,180 

Printing  paper   99.663 

Wrapping  paper  unprinted   31.319 

Writing,  not  less  than  demy   17,762 

Stationery  n.e.i   15,775 

Calcium  carbide   8,734 
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Mr.  Beddoe  has  transmitted  a  table  which  he  has  compiled  giving  the 
values  in  detail  under  the  several  headings  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada  for  1922,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by  and  the  value  of  a  Cana- 
dian preference.  This  table  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  WOOLLEN  AND  SILK 

TEXTILES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

I.  Woollens 

The  Argentine  Republic  ranks  very  high  among  the  wool  producing  countries 
of  the  world,  and  w^iile  the  qualities  are  in  some  respects  less  suitable  for  fine 
textiles  than  certain  Australian  and  British  wools,  yet  there  are  few  wool  manu- 
facturing countries  which  do  not  make  use  of  large  quantities  of  the  Argentine 
product.  Indigenous  woollen  textile  industries,  however,  have  not  been  estab- 
lished to  the  extent  which  the  great  wool  production  of  Argentina  would  seem 
to  favour.  Local  manufacture  is  very  limited  and  has  so  far  resulted  in  little 
more  than  the  partial  production  of  the  market  requirements  in  the  cheaper 
and  coarser  fabrics.  In  this  respect  Argentina  is  decidedly  behind  the 
neighbouring  republics  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  There  are  about  1,500  small 
spinning  establishments  in  Argentina  with  an  annual  production  valued  at  about 
$300,000.  Apart  from  wool  washing, — the  production  of  which  in  1919  was 
20,670  tons,  of  which  13,670  were  exported, — the  most  important  factory  woollen 
industry  is  that  of  weaving.  It  was  estimated  in  1914  that  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  textiles  in  the  piece  consumed  in  Argentina  was  of  local 
weave,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  material  for  which  was  imported.  Other 
domestic  production  is  limited  to  blankets  and  uniform  cloth.  Broad  goods 
for  men's  suitings  are  turned  out  in  pure  w^oollens  and  worsteds,  generally  rather 
heavy  in  height. 

Although  in  the  northern  districts,  bordering  on  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  the 
climate  of  Argentina  is  subtropical  and  therefore  hot  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  from  Buenos  Aires  South,  particularly  along  the  seaboard,  it  is  temperate, 
and  in  the  extreme  south  sub-antarctic.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  and  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country,  is  limited  to  the  section  which  includes  the  cities  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario  and  La  Plata,  it  is  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  these  districts  that  are 
important  in  any  consideration  of  the  import  trade  in  textiles. 

The  Argentine  is  most  conservative  as  regards  dress.  Although  generally  of 
Latin  stock — chiefly  of  Spanish  or  Italian  descent — he  has  none  of  the  southern 
European's  love  of  colour  and  pattern.  Rather  is  his  taste  sombre  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  choice  of  cloth  usually  limited  to  navy  blues,  blacks  and  very 
dark  greys.  The  same  conservatism  applies  to  his  socks,  neckwear  and  general 
haberdashery.  At  the  same  time  there  are  few  who  are  better  dressed  or  more 
finical  as  regards  material  and  workmanship  than  the  educated  Argentine. 
Checks,  stripes,  mixtures  other  than  formal  grey,  or  coloured  tweeds  and  worsteds, 
find  no  great  demand.  Smooth  finish  is  generally  preferred.  The  Argentin^: 
women  are  also  very  discriminating  in  their  choice  of  clothing,  which  is  shown 
in  their  preference  for  exact  shades  and  exact  designs.  In  general,  styles  are 
modelled  on  Paris  and  London.  As  south  of  the  equator  seasons  are  reversed, 
designs  and  patterns  fashionable  in  Paris  or  London  during  the  European  winter 
are  in  vogue  in  Buenos  Aires  six  months  later. 
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YARNS 

I'ntil  1915  the  import  of  yarns  find  yarn  mixtures  into  Argentina  was  almost 
entirely  from  overseas,  but  since  that  year  the  development  of  the  Uruguayan 
wool  spinning  industry  has  considerably  lessened  the  value  of  this  market  to 
overseas  shippers.  Importation  from  overseas  is  at  present  restricted  to  the 
very  finest  grades  only.  Imported  yarns  are  used  for  knitting  purposes  and 
are  chietly  half  or  full  bloods;  principal  numbers  appear  to  be  3A,  1/12,  1/30, 
1, -10.  1.  00  in  all  colours,  but  whites  and  greys  are  in  chief  demand.  The 
majority  of  yarns  for  weaving  purposes  are  locally  spun. 

BLANKETS 

The  manufacture  of  blankets  is  one  of  the  more  developed  woollen  industries 
in  Argentina,  and  articles  of  excellent  quality  are  made  both  in  pure  wool  and 
in  wool  and  cotton  mixtures.  The  chief  import  demand  appears  to  be  for  high- 
gratle  pure  wool  blankets  with  edges  in  silk  or  other  material,  but  there  is  also 
a  demand  for  wool  and  cotton  mixtures  silk-edged.  The  import  of  rougher 
quality  blankets  without  bound  edges,  either  in  pure  wool  or  wool  mixtures,  is 
small,  because  of  the  competition  of  cheap  local  production  and  the  high  pro- 
tective duty.  In  1920  the  importations  into  Argentina  of  wool  blankets  edge 
bound  totalled  11,310  kg.,  of  which  6,117  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  3,564 
from  France,  1,028  from  Spain  and  293  kg.  from  the  United  States. 

First  quality  Canadian  all-wool  blankets,  either  white  or  in  two-colour 
designs  on  a  white  base,  might  do  well  if  in  price  they  were  competitive  with 
the  equivalent  British  article.  The  greater  part  of  the  import  of  blankets  is 
by  the  railways  for  service  use,  or  the  retail  shops,  the  demand  for  the  imported 
article  existing  only  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

FELTS 

The  mills  in  Argentina  manufacturing  pressed  felt  do  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  most  important  classes  of  felt  imported  are  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
slippers.  There  are  81  establishments  manufacturing  felt  hats  in  Argentina,  the 
aggregate  capital  of  which  is  nearly  $2,400,000  Canadian.  Practically  all  the 
material  used  by  these  industries  is  imported.  Pressed  woollen  felt  for  shoe 
machinery  might  find  a  market.  Shoemakers'  upper  felt,  black  in  colour,  is 
imported  in  pieces  of  35  to  40  metres  in  length  and  between  140  and  160  cm. 
in  width.  The  weight  in  chief  demand  is  400  grammes  per  lineal  metre.  Sole 
felt,  also  black  in  colour,  is  imported  in  pieces  of  140  and  150  centimetres 
square  and  varying  from  600  grammes  to  900  grammes  per  square  metre.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  roofing  felt,  carpet  felt  is  rarely  used,  and  the  market  for 
insulating  felt  is  unimportant.  The  importation  of  felts  into  Argentina  in  1920 
totalled  40,104  kg.,  the  principal  contributing  countries  being  the  United  King- 
dom (17,344  kg.).  United  States  (12,577  kg.),  Spain  (7,020  kg.),  France  (1,714 
kg.),  and  Germany  (787  kg.). 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  taste  in  interior  decoration  and  furnishing 
has  greatly  changed  in  Argentina.  Prior  to  the  war,  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
styles  were  in  vogue,  but  to-day  English  Period  and  Colonial  styles  are  much 
more  general.  Thus  the  former  demand  for  carpets  and  rugs  modelled  on 
French  traditional  designs  has  given  place  to  the  more  or  less  standard  modern 
British  patterns,  or  imitations  of  orientals. 

Argentina  closely  follows  the  English  market,  and  the  majority  of  imports 
at  the  present  time  are  from  England.    Carpets  are  entered  in  50-yard  lengths 
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and  standard  width  of  5/8,  3/4,  4/4,  5/4,  and  6/4.  There  is  a  good  general 
demand  for  all  sizes  from  small  mats  to  about  12  x  15  feet;  perhaps  the  most 
readily  saleable  sizes  are  between  9  feet  x  6  feet  and  9  feet  x  12  feet.  Oval 
types  also  sell  well.  With  the  exception  of  orientals,  rather  severe  designs  and 
colourings  are  most  in  favour.  Velvet,  Axminster  and  tapestry  squares  are  chiefly 
sewn-strip,  but  the  majority  of  Wiltons  are  imported  in  one  piece. 

All  carpets  for  Argentina  should  have  light-weight  backs  as  importations  are 
dutiable  by  weight;  and  the  climate  is  not  cold  enough  for  heavy  wool  backs 
or  very  deep  pile.  Jute  carpets  sell  well  in  the  country  districts.  Loop  pile 
carpets,  such  as  tapestries,  are  dutiable  at  a  lower  rate  than  cut  pile  Axminsters 
or  Wiltons. 

PIECE  GOODS 

Great  Britain  holds  the  dominant  place  in  the  Argentine  market  generally 
and  this  is  especially  marked  in  woollen  piece  goods.  The  statistics  show  that 
while  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  latterly  the  United  States,  are  also  large  export- 
ers to  Argentina,  Great  Britain  has  always  ranked  first  and  to-day  is  maintain- 
ing her  pre-war  average. 

In  1920  the  importation  of  pure  wool  piece  goods  into  Argentina  aggre- 
gated 1,790,950  kg.,  the  following  countries  being  the  principal  contributors: 
United  Kingdom  (1,170,067  kg.),  Spain  (344,009  kg.),  France  (118,752  kg.), 
United  States  (65,774  kg.),  Italy  (44,508  kg.),  Germany  (14,345  kg.),  and  Bel- 
gium (11,073  kg.).  In  wool  and  silk  piece  goods  the  importations  totalled 
188,055  kg.,  shipments  from  the  principal  countries  being  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom  (154,250  kg.),  Spain  (23,202  kg.),  France  (5,902  kg.).  United  States 
(1,780  kg.),  and  Italy  (1,654  kg.).  In  wool  mixtures  the  importations  during 
1920  reached  a  total  of  1,480,985  kg.,  the  following  being  the  contributing  coun- 
tries in  order  of  importance:  United  Kingdom  (929,691  kg.),  Spain  (406,656 
kg.),  United  States  (84,192  kg.),  France  (19,303  kg.),  Italy  (18,346  kg.),  Hol- 
land (9,144  kg.),  and  Germany  (7,582  kg.). 

All  piece  goods  for  the  Argentine  market  should  be  shipped  sponged  and 
shrunk  and  carrying  a  guarantee  that  the  dyes  are  firm.  The  greater  widths 
are  preferred,  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  narrower  goods  as  of  inferior 
quality.  Half  pieces  of  50  to  60  yards  are  easy  to  dispose  of  to  custom  tailors 
and  cutters.  The  British  practice  of  allowing  gratis  1  yard  in  37,  or  1  yard  per 
piece,  is  one  that  should  be  followed.  Certain  importers  like  to  have  the  goods 
they  deal  in  identified  by  a  distinctive  selvage.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all 
prices  quoted  in  this  report  are  in  sterling  c.i.f.,  and  are  subject  to  the  usual 
trade  discounts. 

Overcoatings. — Quiet  designs,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  find  the  readiest 
market.  Any  weight  from  10  to  26  ounces  is  saleable.  Irish  homespuns  of  18 
to  20  ounces  in  weight  and  58  inches  wide  are  liked,  particularly  in  close  weave 
and  smooth  finish.  Meltons  with  a  deep  curly  nap,  and  tweeds  and  gabardines 
are  in  common  use  particularly  in  Oxford  greys,  herringbones  and  Scottish  mix- 
tures. Heavy  Irish  freize  in  22  ounces  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  better-class  shops. 
The  importation  of  worsteds  is  restricted,  as  fairly  good  qualities  of  local  manu- 
facture may  be  purchased  at  less  than  the  imported  article. 

Flannels. — The  main  import  of  flannels  of  better  qualities  is  from  Great 
Britain,  but  Spain  supplies  a  well-established  line  in  cotton  mixtures.  There  is 
a  market  for  light-weight  pure  wool  shirting  flannels  in  greys,  whites  and  sub- 
dued stripes.  Grey  pure  wool  flannels  for  trousers  56  inches  in  width  and  weigh- 
ing about  12  ounces  per  yard  are  imported  in  quantities  from  England  at  about 
8s. 

Serges. — Serge  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  suitings  and  the  demand 
is  great.   That  for  men's  wear  is  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  but  women's  serges 
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and  tricot inr-  arc  also  largely  ii\i])i)rt(Ml  from  France.  British  serges  come  in 
00-yard'  Icnj^ths,  40  to  50  inches  in  width,  and  9  to  16  ounces  in  weight.  These 
ran.iio  in  price  from  4s.  4d.  ])er  yard  to  18s.  9d.  for  the  finest  parades.  The  most 
popular  colours  arc  black  and  three  shades  of  navy  blue,  of  which  indigo  is  in 
most  demand.  Cream  serges  in  54-inch  width  and  in  all  weights  from  10  to  16 
ounces  per  yard  arc  supplied  in  quantities  from  Great  Britain  at  a  price  of  8s. 
to  22s.  The  sale  for  grey  serges  is  restricted. 

Ilomcspims.— For  either  men's  or  women's  suitings,  homespuns  are  not 
generally  worn.  While  as  mentioned  above,  Irish  homespuns  of  heavy  weight 
and  with  little  na})  are  in  demand  for  overcoatinp;s,  the  finish  is  generally  consid- 
ered too  rough  for  suits  or  tailor-mades.  While  that  is  so,  samples  of  Canadian 
factory-made  homespuns  for  women's  wear  have  been  shown  to  several  import- 
ers, who  expressed  the  opinion  that  as  they  were  quite  different  in  weave  and 
finish  from  European  homespuns,  they  might  find  a  sale  where  the  latter  do 
not.  In  quality  they  were  considered  excellent.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  Canadian  homespuns  will  be  regarded  as  a  specialty  line  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  market,  and  as  such  will  require  a  good  deal  of  display  and 
advertising.  An  attractive  and  suitable  trade  name,  dissociated  from  the  term 
homespun,"  would  be  of  value  in  establishing  a  demand.  Weights  should  not 
exceed  16  ounces,  and  colour  and  design  should  be  as  diversified  as  possible  but 
not  too  brilliant. 

Ticccds  and  Worsteds. — For  men's  suitings  these  are  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  serges,  and  are  almost  entirely  of  English  and  Scottish  origin.  Popular 
suitings  range  from  9  to  16  ounces  per  yard  of  56-inch  in  plain  grounds,  but  also 
in  invisible  stripes,  herringbones,  and  mixtures.  Worsteds  of  rough  texture 
approximating  those  produced  by  local  manufacture  are  not  likely  to  find  a 
market,  as  the  demand  in  imported  goods  is  for  close  weave  and  smooth  nap 
finish. 

Velours. — High-quality  velours  are  in  great  demand.  These  should  come  in 
not  less  than  56-inch  widths,  and  ranging  between  16  and  20  ounces  in  weight; 
the  lighter  weights  are  more  w^idely  sold.  A  complete  range  of  colours  is 
required,  but  the  present  favoured  shades  are  fawn,  beige,  and  a  pale  blue- 
grey.  The  reverse  side  of  velours  should  be  only  slightly  napped.  Other  pile 
fabrics,  such  as  plushes  and  velvets,  are  saleable. 

Jersey  Cloth. — This  is  a  line  in  which  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete 
with  good  representation.  All  weights  in  jersey  cloth  find  a  good  market,  as  it 
is  much  used  in  local  manufacture.  England  and  France  are  the  present  chief 
sources  of  supply,  and  Switzerland  for  lighter  "  milanese  "  jersey  cloth.  White 
light-weight  jersey  cloth  is  an  established  line  of  import,  but  there  is  also  a  good 
demand  for  greys  and  colours.  Most  importers  prefer  half  pieces  of  about 
50  yards  in  length  and  56  inches  in  width,  rather  than  full  pieces  of  circular 
knit.  Samples  of  Canadian  jersey  cloth  submitted  to  the  trade  were  declared 
to  be  of  first  quality,  but  rather  high  in  price.  Heavier  knitted  fabrics  are  made 
to  advantage  locally  or  are  imported  in  the  finest  qualities  only  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

Specialties. — The  Argentine  trade  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  novelty 
lines  of  original  texture  or  design,  provided  they  comply  with  the  general 
requirements  of  light  w^eight  and  smooth  finish. 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Ready-made  Suits. — Local  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  for  external 
use  is  so  highly  protected  by  the  Argentine  tariff  that  its  importation  is  prac 
tically  negligible.    The  same  is  true  of  shirts  and  overalls. 
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Woollen  Gloves. — There  is  very  little  trade  in  woollen  gloves  of  any  kind 
except  in  heavy  qualities  for  the  country  districts  of  south  Argentina,  as  these 
are  manufactured  to  advantage  locally. 

Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits. — Ladies'  sweaters,  both  pullovers  and  coat 
patterns,  are  made  locally,  but  are  also  imported  from  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Fairly  heavy  coat  sweaters  with  a  deep  blanket-like  nap  in  a  variety 
of  colours  and  styles  are  in  fashion,  but  their  total  sale  appears  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  silk  sweaters  and  jumpers.  Only  the  highest  qualities 
and  most  fashionable  designs  would  find  a  profitable  sale.  There  is  a  certain 
demand  for  imported  bathing  suits,  chiefly  of  jersey  cloth,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  could  successfully  compete  with  the  local  pro- 
duct. Woollen  scarves  and  mufflers  could  only  be  sold  as  a  novelty  line.  There 
is  no  steady  demand  for  these  articles. 

Hosiery.- — The  market  for  woollen  hosiery  appears  to  be  diminishing  and 
local  manufacture  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  dernand.  Except  among  the  working 
classes,  wool  is  not  popular  for  socks  or  stockings.  Men  use  thread  or  silk 
mixtures  and  women  pure  and  artificial  silk.  The  British  and  Continental 
population  purchase  certain  quantities  of  the  high-grade  imported  woollen 
article,  but  the  total  imports  of  pure  wool  hosiery  averaged  but  12,000  kilos 
during  the  past  four  years  as  against  nearly  35,000  kilos  in  silk  and '  artificial 
silk.  Cotton  hosiery  ranks  first,  but  there  is  certainly  a  far  larger  demand  for 
lisle  thread  than  for  wool  or  woollen  mixtures. 

British  woollen  hosiery  is  regarded  as  Mghest  in  quality,  but  prior  to  the 
war  the  German  product,  particularly  for  ladies'  wear,  was  favourably  con- 
sidered, and  there  is  at  present  every  indication  that  Germany  is  endeavouring 
to  re-establish  her  position  in  this  market.  Colours  in  demand  are  black  and 
dark  brown;  brilliant  shades,  greys,  whites  and  patterns  are  not  in  favour. 

Probably  the  best  opportunities  are  in  children's  hosiery,  both  full  and  half 
lengths,  particularly  in  wool  mixtures.  This  is  also  a  line  in  which  German 
manufacturers  did  well  prior  to  the  war,  but  a  criticism  levelled  against  their 
products  is  that  they  are  lacking  in  elasticity.  In  children's  hose  black  is  the 
predominating  shade,  followed  by  white  and  brown.  The  United  States  appear 
to  be  building  up  a  good  business  in  this  line,  but  the  finest  qualities  are  said 
to  be  of  Scottish  and  French  origin.  It  is  probable  that  in  children's  hosiery, 
as  in  that  for  adults,  local  manufacture  will  make  profitable  importation 
increasingly  difficult. 

Hosiery  for  the  Argentine  market  should  be  packed  in  paper  wrappers  of  six 
pairs  each  and  marked  in  both  English  and  Continental  sizes.  Duties  are 
increased  by  $1.50  per  kilo  if  hosiery  is  embroidered  or  ornamented  in  any  way. 

Underiuear. — The  market  for  woollen  underwear  is  better  than  that  for 
hosiery  and,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  large  quantities  of  imported 
types  are  sold.  In  ladies'  underwear  vests,  drawers,  and  combination  suits  are 
in  equal  demand  in  varying  weights.  The  majority  are  made  of  jersey-cloth, 
or  in  French  "  tricot  "  stitch,  very  elastic  and  with  a  soft  nap.  Ribbed  under- 
wear is  perhaps  the  type  most  in  favour.  Sleeveless,  half -sleeve,  and  full- 
sleeve  designs  are  all  saleable.  The  neck  and  sleeves  should  be  finished  in  silk 
draw-ribbons.  As  regards  vests,  both  slipovers  and  a  coat-shirt  pattern  are  sold, 
the  former  preferably  shaped  on  the  loom.  Drawers  may  be  either  knee  or  three- 
quarter  length ;  open-seat  patterns  are  preferred.  Underwear  is  generally  white  or 
natural  colour. 

The  demand  for  men's  woollen  underwear  is  chiefly  for  the  ribbed  pattern- 
light  weights  having  a  small  admixture  of  silk — and  for  vests  and  drawers  in 
preference  to  combinations.  Among  the  working  classes  and  the  camp  popula- 
tion this  is  substituted  by  heavy  cotton  fleecp  or  cotton-and-wool  mixtures. 
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Patent  underwear  ol"  the  B.V.D.  type  is  gaining  ground  for  summer  wear.  A  fine 
Swiss  woollen-ere})o  underwear,  both  for  men  and  women,  known  as  Crepe  de 
Santo  "  ol  Ivuinlf  or  Baclunann  make,  is  coming  greatly  into  use. 

The  demand  for  chiUh-en's  imderwear  is  chiefly  for  full-sk^eve  combination 
types.  \'ery  littk^  is  sokl  in  jHU-e  wool  Children's  underwear  is  classified  as  in 
Canatla  by  the  ages  for  wiiich  it  is  intended,  and  should  have  a  deep  soft  nap. 
This  is  a  line  in  which  United  States  exporters  are  making  good  progress. 

In  all  woollen  underwear  for  the  Argentine  market,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  finish  and  cut.  French  goods  are  popular  because  of  the  care  with 
which  the  seams  are  turned,  and  the  excellent  finish  of  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  North  American  lines  were  described  as  virtually 
unsaleable  because  of  slipshod  finish  and  poor  design.  In  underwear  more 
perhaps  than  in  most  lines,  perfunctory  factor}^  methods  will  ruin  sales  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  careful  workmanship  of  European  makers. 

CHINA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

[The  following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Emery  on  the  Chinese 
Market  for  Rubber  Goods,  the  first  of  which,  dealing  with  Mechanical  Rubber 
Goods,  was  published  in  the  last  issue.] 

Waterproof  Clothing 

The  whole  demand  in  China  is  for  waterproof  cloth  used  in  making  rain- 
coats, which,  judged  by  Canadian  styles,  are  of  inordinate  length. 

The  materials  in  demand  vary  considerably.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
single  cloth  is  cotton  and  the  inner  surface  is  a  fine  coating  of  rubber  composi- 
tion spread  on  the  texture.  An  equally  popular  cloth  is  a  double  cotton  texture 
interlined  with  rubber  composition.  The  c.i.f.  price  ranges  from  4s.  to  10s.  per 
yard. 

Oiled  silk  is  also  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  making  of  such  coats,  but 
the  plain  black  rubber  coat,  so  frequently  used  in  Canada,  is  rarely  seen  in 
China.  The  heavier  waterproofed  materials  are  used  for  automobile  tops, 
radiator  hoods,  rickshaw  hoods  and  aprons,  and  in  ordinary  tarpaulins  for  cover- 
ing goods. 

One  point  of  importance  in  the  selling  of  w^aterproofed  materials  to  the 
Chinese  is  strict  adherence  to  shade.  A  dealer  may  order  fifty  ends  of  one 
cloth  of  a  particular  shade,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  that  shade  with  no 
deviation  becomes  apparent  if  trade  is  at  all  depressed,  when  off  shade  forms  a 
plausible  excuse  for  refusing  delivery.  The  prices  quoted  in  this  report  are  those 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  wholesale  distributors. 

COMPETITIVE  NATURE  OF  BUSINESS 

This  branch  of  the  piece  goods  trade  is  very  competitive,  and  it  is  said  that 
only  one  firm  of  importers  of  piece  goods  has  been  able  to  handle  it  with  any 
great  success.  A  factor  which  increases  the  competitive  nature  of  the  business 
is  that  Dunlops,  one  of  the  most  active  firms  in  the  rubber  business  in  the  Orient, 
owTis  or  controls  cotton  mills  just  outside  of  Manchester,  where  they  manufac- 
ture their  own  fabrics  for  the  production  of  waterproofed  materials. 

Domestic,  Sanitary,  and  Surgical  Rubber  Goods 

With  one  exception,  hot-w^ater  bottles,  domestic  and  sanitary  rubber  goods 
are  used  only  by  the  foreign  population  in  China,  numbering  in  all  240,000. 
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Surgical  rubber  goods  are  used  only  by  foreign  doctors,  and  by  those  Chinese 
doctors  who  have  been  educated  in  Western  countries. 

Hot-ivater  Bottles. — During  the  cold  winter  months  in  Northern  China  the 
Chinese  women  use  the  hot-water  bottle,  of  the  face  bottle  size,  to  keep  their 
hands  warm  when  out  of  doors,  and  the  trade  has  developed  greatly  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  principal  cities  such  as  Shanghai. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer  of  hot-water  bottles  has  been  doing  a  very  good 
trade  in  this  country,  and  this  year's  business  should  far  outstrip  his  trade  of 
former  years.  His  prices  are  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  those  of  American  goods. 
Other  sizes  besides  the  face  bottle  are  increasing  in  popularity. 

The  cost  price  for  the  maroon-face  bottle  is  M.$l  and  M.S1.05  for  the  two 
sizes.  The  household  maroon  size  1  of  the  ordinary  hot-water  bottle  tvpe  is 
M.11.64;  size  2,  M.S2.15;  size  3,  M.S.2.oo;  and  size  4,  M.|3.  The  moulded 
golden  red  size  2  and  3  are  ]\I.S1.60  and  ]M.$2.1o  respectively.  The  moulded 
blue,  size  2,  is  M.S2.14. 

Combination  Water  Bottles  and  Fountain  Syringes. — These  bottles,  as  the 
name  implies,  perform  two  functions:  one  as  a  hot-water  bottle;  the  other  as  a 
fountain  syringe.  The  size  of  the  bottles  used  are  2,  3  and  4  in  the  moulded 
maroon,  2  and  3  in  the  golden  red,  and  2  in  the  blue.  The  prices  to  the  trade 
are  M.S3.35,  2.65,  4.25,  2.50.  3,  and  3.94  respectively. 

Combination  syringe  attachments  to  fit  any  hot-water  bottle  are  stocked. 
The  tubing  is  in  red,  blue,  and  maroon  rubber.  The  price  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  rubber  and  the  number  of  the  pipe  attachments. 

Fountain  Syringes. — The  ordinary  fountain  syringe  is  made  up  of  bottles, 
sizes  No.  2  and  3  in  blue,  maroon,  and  red  rubbers.  The  price  depends  upon  the 
size,  colour  of  rubber,  and  the  attachments  that  go  with  it.  A  maroon  bag  size  2, 
with  tubing  and  infant,  rectal,  bent-vaginal  and  irrigator  pipes,  sells  for  M'.S4.67. 

Douche  Syringes. — These  syringes  with  an  adjustable  guard  sell  at  M.$1.27 
for  the  dark  red  and  ]M.S1.67  for  the  maroon. 

Blue  Syringes. — Blue  syringes  in  maroon-coloured  rubber  only  sell  for 
M.S1.16  to  ]\1.S2.34,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pipe  attachments.  The  one 
selling  for  the  most  money  has  an  infant,  a  rectal,  a  bent-vaginal  and  irrigator 
screw  pipes. 

Infant  Syringes. — The  infant  bulb  and  pipe  syringe  ranges  in  size  and  price 
in  golden  red  rubber  from  No.  2  to  No'.  5  and  from  80.43  to  ALSl  respectively. 
The  take-apart  maroon  all-rubber  costs  M.$0.30  and  the  regular  style  maroon 
M.S0.27. 

Ear  and  Ulcer  Syringes. — The  ear  and  ulcer  syringes  sell  for  ]\I.$0.23, 
M.S0.37,  and  M.$0.60  for  the  small,  medium,  and  large  sizes  in  maroon-coloured 
rubber.   The  take-apart  syringe  sells  for  M.$0.30. 

Rubber  Gloves. — As  practically  no  foreign  women  perform  household  work 
in  China,  the  rubber  gloves  for  this  purpose  are  not  in  great  demad.  The 
golden  red,  sizes  7  and  8,  sell  for  M.S1.27  per  pair.  Surgeons'  gloves  are  stocked 
in  sizes  6^  to  8^  and  sell  for  M.Sl.Oo  per  pair. 

Finger  Cots. — On  account  of  price,  the  tissue  pure  gum  assorted  in  three 
sizes  and  selling  for  ^'I.$2.70  per  100,  are  the  most  marketable.  The  medium- 
weight  pure  gum  and  the  reinforced  tip  medium  weight  pure  gum  sell  for 
M.S3.35  per  100.  The  hea\y  weight  black  finger  cots  are  the  most  expensive, 
costing  ]\LS5.65  per  100. 

Nipples  and  Baby  Comforters. — Nipples  range  from  M.$4.34  to  M.S8  p*^r 
100.    Nipples  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  feeding  bottle  are  M.$0.16 
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each  aiul  with  tlio  S-ouiico  bottle  are  j\I.$0.34  each.  Baby  comforters  with 
rubber  t^hiekl  and  cord  cost  jNI.SIO  }ier  100  and  with  a  ring  instead  of  a  cord 
the  price  is  :M.. 510.85  per  100. 

Ice  Bags,  mul  (\ips  (duI  Water  Caps. — Ice  and  water  caps  vary  in  price. 
The  moulded  maroon  9-inch  diameter  and  the  cloth  insert,  golden  red,  9-inch 
by  11-inch,  sell  for  ^l.$l.()5  each.  The  cloth-lined,  golden  red,  9-inch  by  9- 
inch,  sell  for  M.Sl.GO.  and  the  all-rubber  9-inch  by  6-inch  at  M.$0.94;  9-inch  by 
7-inch  at  M.Sl.  9-inch  by  8-inch  at  ]\I.$1.05,  and  9-inch  by  9-inch  at  M.|1.16. 
The  throat  and  spinal  ice  bags,  cloth-lined,  9-inch  by  12-inch,  cost  M.11.60  each. 
The  same  type  of  spinal  bag,  4-inch  by  18-inch,  costs  M.$1.77.  The  pure  gum 
spinal  bac;  3-inch  by  9-inch  sells  at  M.$0.50,  and  the  S^-inch  by  lOJ-inch,  at 
M.SO.GO. 

Cushiojis. — Operating  cushions  in  golden  red  rubber,  size  20-inch  by  44-inch 
and  24-inch  by  44-inch,  sell  for  M.$8  and  M.$8.80  respectively.  Invalid 
cushions  made  from  the  same  kind  of  rubber  with  diameters  of  12-inch,  14-inch, 
16-inch  and  18-inch,  sell  for  M.$2.85,  3.10,  3.85  and  4  respectively.  Air  pillows 
with  denim  covers,  size  11 -inch  by  15-inch,  cost  M.$5  each. 

Tubes  and  Tubing. — Rectal  and  colon  tubes,  the  former  20  and  the  latter 
30  inches  long,  both  with  a  hole  in  the  end  only,  and  in  sizes  according  to  the 
French  scale  22,  28,  30  and  32,  sell  for  M.$0.60  and  M.$1.05  respectively. 
Stomach  tubes,  open  end,  one  eye  on  the  side,  60  inches  long,  plain,  in  sizes  22, 
28.  30  and  32,  cost  M.$l,35  each.  With  a  funnel  these  cost  M.$1.85  each  an^ 
with  a  funnel  and  bulb  the  cost  is  M.$2.50  each.  The  antimony  and  pure  gum 
tubing  in  various  sizes,  sells  for  M.$4.20  per  pound  and  the  maroon  tubing  sells 
for  M.?2  per  pound. 

Medicine  Droppers. — The  regular  maroon  and  black  droppers  sell  for 
M.S3.50  per  hundred,  the  eye  pipettes  at  M.$10  per  hundred,  and  the  bulb 
droppers  at  M.$16.70  per  hundred. 

Hard  Rubber  Pipes,  Syringe  Fixtures. — The  infant  screw  pipes  cost  M.$6.70 
per  100,  the  rectal  M.$8  per  100,  the  bent-vaginal  M.$13.20  per  100,  and  the 
irrigator  at  M.$16  per  100.  The  infant  slip  pipes  sell  for  M.$5.34  per  100,  the 
rectal  for  M.$6  per  100  and  the  bent-vaginal  at  M.$12  per  100. 

Sponges,  Bags  and  Brushes. — The  seven  sizes  of  maroon  rubber  sponges 
which  are  stocked  range  in  price  from  M.$1.60  to  M.$12  per  dozen  with  an  even 
difference  of  M.$0.80  betw^een  each  size.  The  Russian  sponge  sells  for  M.$8 
per  dozen,  and  the  yellow  sponges  sell  in  two  sizes  ^t  M.$4  and  M.$8  per  dozen. 
Sponge  bags  in  red,  blue  and  green  in  sizes  6-inch  by  7-inch,  8-inch,  by  9-inch 
and  10-inch  by  11-inch,  sell  to  the  trade  for  M.$6.80,  M.$8.70,  and  M.$12  per 
dozen  respectively.  The  sponge  rubbing  brush  costs  M.$6  per  dozen,  and  the 
toilet  brushes  cost  M.$.5.40  per  dozen. 

Toy  Balloons. — Toy  balloons  are  being  used  in  greater  quantities  in  China 
at  the  Ports.  During  the  New  Year  holidays — the  only  ones  of  the  year  for 
the  Chinese — and  festive  occasions  such  as  the  Dragon  festival,  toy  balloons  are 
sold  on  the  streets  by  hawkers.  The  colours  to  be  seen  are  red,  yellow,  blue 
and  green.  The  ordinary  round  diameter  7i-inch  sells  at  M.$4  per  gross.  The 
hea\'^^  gas  balloons  of  the  same  diameter  cost  M.$5.70  per  gross.  The  ordinary 
balloon  with  diameter  10-J-inch  sells  at  M.$5.35  per  gross  and  eccentric  shapes 
such  as  an  inflated  balloon  with  diameter  6-inch  and  length  15-inch  cost  M.$8 
per  gross. 

Miscellaneous. — Rubber  goggles,  selling  at  M.$S  per  dozen,  are  increasing 
in  use,  but  in  the  summer  heat  the  closeness  with  which  they  confine  the  eye 
makes  them  unbearable. 
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Laboratory  supplies  of  pure  gum  sell  to  the  trade  at  M.$4  per  pound,  and 
serai-pure  gum  costs  M.$2.35  per  pound.  Crutch  tips  of  any  size  sell  at  M.$0.27 
per  pair.  Catheters  16  inches  long  in  even  sizes  from  8  to  28  (French  scale) 
cost  M.$4  per  dozen.   Breast  pumps  range  in  price  from  M.$0.60  to  M.11.05. 

PROBABILITIES  OF  THE  MARKET 

Excepting  hot  water  bottles,  domestic,  sanitary  and  surgical  rubber  goods 
will  not  as  yet  sell  in  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  market  probabili- 
ties at  the  present  time  would  hardly  warrant  a  manufacturer  proceeding  further 
than  securing  an  agent  in  Shanghai  who  would  supply  to  the  chemists  in  whole- 
sale lots. 

BUSINESS   AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  12,  1923. — In  the  uncertain  situation  prevailing  during  the 
economic  struggle  in  the  Ruhr,  iron  and  steel  producers  in  Belgium  refrain  from 
making  engagements,  more  especially  as  most  mills  are  covered  for  three  or  four 
months.  A  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent  has  been  granted  to  the  workers.  (Last 
year  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made.) 

The  coke  situation  is  grave;  the  best  employed  of  the  ovens  are  working  50 
per  cent  capacity  only.  An  increase  in  the  official  price  of  30  to  40  francs  is 
expected.  English  coking  coal  is  being  offered  at  prices  which  are  relatively 
very  high  and,  according  to  local  opinion,  almost  prohibitive.  The  export  of 
Belgian  coke  has  been  stopped.  In  the  glass  industry  several  large  factories  are 
threatened  with  stoppage  owing  to  lack  of  coal  and,  in  the  circumstances,  have 
ceased  to  quote. 

Among  new  fiscal  proposals  advanced  by  the  Belgian  Government  is  one 
to  tax  funds  originating  (and  taxed)  abroad  at  4  per  cent  instead  of  2  per  cent, 
the  present  rate.  It  is  proposed  that  the  tax  on  bond  coupons  should  be 
increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  new  levies  have  been  outlined  on  luxury 
automobiles  and  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  has  been  doubled. 

A  general  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  price  of  securities;  glass  and  metals 
are  prominently  affected. 

In  the  shipping  world  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Lloyd  Royal  Beige 
is  insolvent.  As  the  Belgian  Government  iias  f^iniranteed  the  company  up  to 
100,000,000  francs,  it  is  now  faced  with  the  alternative  of  making  good  this 
guarantee,  should  the  company  be  liquidated  or  reorganized,  or  of  becoming  an 
associate  in  the  company. 

Owing  to  the  premium  on  French  francs  in  Belgium—i.e.,  15  per  cent — th>^ 
restrictions  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  the  higher  wages  with  greater  liberty  of 
action  in  the  Republic,  many  Belgian  workmen  are  emigrating  to  France.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  June  last,  120,000  workmen  were  employed  in  the  Nord  and 
Maubeuge  regions.    This  is  double  the  pre-war  estimate. 

The  Moniteur  Beige  has  just  published  a  law  giving  the  Government  power 
to  control  foreign  commerce  in  all  goods  and  values.  Reasons  advanced  for  this 
measure  are  restriction  of  excessii^e  German  buying  resulting  in  abnormal  prices, 
also  prevention  of  large  movements  of  values  and  merchandise  detrimental  to 
the  public  credit  arising  from  the  exchange  situation. 

The  mean  index  for  wholesale  commodities  received  a  check  in  December, 
after  rising  steadily  since  April.  The  general  movement  in  wholesale  prices 
during  1922  is  as  follows:  January,  366;  February,  356;  March,  350;  April,  344; 
May,  348;  June,  356;  July,  360;  August,  360;  September,  364;  October,  385; 
November,  408;  and  December,  407.  These  indices  are  based  on  April,  1914, 
figures  and  reflect  to  a  certain  degree  exchange  rates  for  imported  goods.  As  the 
index  includes  all  classes  of  goods,  however,  exchange  is  not  the  only  factor 
involved. 
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OPPOKTIMTIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  WIRELESS 

EQUIPMENT 

AsslSi'AM     l  UADE  COMMISSIONER  J.  CORMACK 

Cape  Town,  March  1,  1923. — Licenses  for  installing  wireless  apparatus 
were  first  issued  in  South  Africa  shortly  before  the  war,  but  during  the  conflict 
tlicy  wore  entirely  .suspended.  Thereafter  they  were  reissued,  and  there  are 
03  transmitting  and  300  receiving  licenses  in  the  Union.  Experimental  trans- 
mitting has  so  far  only  developed. 

Juilging  by  the  interest  shown,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before 
long  South  Africa  will  become  enthusiastic  over  radio-telegraphy,  especially 
alter  the  erection  of. the  Union's  wireless  station. 

A  bill  to  confirm  a  provisional  agreement  made  last  year  between  the  Gov- 
Vrnmcnt  and  the  Marconi  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Asseml)ly  last  w^eek,  and  is  almost  certain  to  become  law.  It  calls  for  the  erec- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation  in  the  Union  of  a  radio-telegraph  station 
capable  of  establishing  direct  communication  between  the  Union,,  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  provides  also  that  the  company  shall  complete 
the  wireless  station  in  eighteen  months,  the  Government  granting  the  company 
the  right  to  maintain  and  operate  it  for  ten  years,  after  which  the  Government 
has  the  option  to  purchase  the  station.  Of  the  company's  capital,  at  least 
400,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  will  be  subscribed  by  the  contractor,  while 
a  portion  of  the  capital  will  be  available  for  public  subscription  in  South  Africa. 
Failing  purchase  by  the  Government,  the  company  is  to-be  allowed  to  continue 
operations  for  additional  ten-year  periods,  the  Government  having  the  option 
to  purchase  at  the  end  of  each  period.  The  wireless  rates  from  the  Union  to 
Europe  are  not  to  exceed:  Full  rate.  Is.  4d.  per  word;  deferred  and  Govern- 
ment, 8d. ;  press,  2|d.  per  word.  The  Marconi  Company  undertakes  to  arrange 
within  reasonable  time  for  direct  communication  with  the  new  high-power 
station  in  Australia,  and  for  distribution  of  South  African  messages  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  as  well  as  with  other  large  power  stations 
belonging  to  such  allied  wireless  companies  as  may  be  operating  in  India,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  other  countries.  Such  parts  of  the 
station  as  can  be  manufactured  in  the  Union  are  to  be  tendered  for  here. 

A  WIRELESS  SERVICE  FOR  FARMERS 

The  Marconi  Company  are  taking  steps  to  sound  the  agricultural  com- 
munity at  various  centres  with  regard  to  the  support  likely  to  be  accorded  to 
broadcasting  service  for  farms  on  the  "  toll  "  system,  releasing  frequently  such 
information  as  market  and  meteorological  reports,  technical  matter  supplied  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  miscellaneous  news  of  a  suitable  character. 
It  is  stated  that  the  interest  displayed  by  the  more  progressive  farmers  through- 
out the  country  is  ver\'  encouraging,  and  as  the  Government  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  project,  and  has  promised  to  facilitate  the  issue  of  licenses  to  owners 
of  receiving  apparatus,  a  practical  issue  may  be  looked  for  without  delay. 
Receiving  sets  under  this  "  toll "  system  will,  it  is  stated,  cost  about  £50  each, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  a  large  number  will  be  required  for  installation  as 
soon  as  a  service  is  provided. 

PRESENT  MARKET 

Very  few^  complete  wireless  sets  are  being  sold  at  present,  the  chief  items 
being  parts  for  amateur  assembling  and  completion.  Price  therefore  is  one  of 
the  deciding  selling  factors  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  thought  that  when  a  good 
broadcasting  service  is  in  operation,  the  higher-priced  and  better  apparatus  will 
make  more  headway. 

The  main  present  sources  of  supply  for  this  market  are  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,  while  a  smaller  though  quite  a  good  and  cheap 
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exporter  is  Germany.  Although  many  firms  have  been  sending  their  goods  to 
the  Union,  no  one  has  at  present  a  predominating  hold,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Marconi  Scientific  Instrument  Company — a  subsidiary  of  the  Marconi  Tele- 
graph Co.,  Ltd. — will  probably  be  in  a  position  of  advantage. 

At  the  present  time  firms  interested  would  like  "to  have  Canadian  cata- 
logues, or  even  better  a  range  of  samples,  with  prices  and  discounts,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  a  position  to  order  when  there  is  an  increased  demand. 
Importers  are  looking  to  Canadian  manufacturers  for  something  more  up-to-date 
than  what  is  in  stock;  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  press  describing  new 
developments  in  equipment  and  supplies  are  making  them  cautious  in  regard  to 
the  orders  they  place. 

TARIFF    CHANGES    AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Union  of  South  Africa  Imposes  Dumping  Duty  on  Cement  from 

Great  Britain 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  writing 
under  date  of  March  3,  advises  that  there  was  issued  on  that  day  a  Gazette 
Extraordinary  extending  dumping  duty  to  cement  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  997,  March  10,  1923,  page  405.) 

Union   of   South  Africa  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  under  date  of  March  31  cables: — 

"  New  Budget  proposes  increases  affecting  carbide,  confectionery,  flour, 
kraft,  syrup,  footwear.  Embargo  to  be  raised  in  June.  [Import  restrictions  on 
certain  footwear  have  been  in  effect  in  South  Africa  for  some  time.]  Asbestos 
and  cement  manufactures,  glass,  paints  and  colours,  rubber  tires,  now  dutiable 
by  weight." 

These  are  apparently  only  some  of  the  changes  in  the  new  Budget.  Mr. 
Cormack  is  forwarding  a  report  by  mail,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal. 

New  Zealand  Levies  Charge  on  Parcels  from  Overseas 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  writes 
under  date  March  6,  1923,  that  a  charge  of  3d.  on  every  parcel  from  overseas 
passing  through  the  New  Zealand  Postal  Department  came  into  force  on  March 
1.  Hitherto  no  charge  has  been  levied,  and  the  only  payment  necessary  has 
been  the  amount  of  duty  assessed  by  the  Customs  Department.  The  innova- 
tion has  been  decided  upon  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  revenue,  and  a  postal 
official  stated  yesterday  that  all  parcels  from  overseas,  whether  they  contained 
a  pair  of  socks  or  a  piano,  would  be  subject  to  the  levy. 

United  States  Dumping  Duty  Imposed  on  Ferro-silicon  from  Ontario 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Canada,  writes  that  under  date  of  March  23  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  issued  finding  of  dumping  in  the  case  of  ferro- 
silicon  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  finding  reads  in  part  as 
follows:  "  After  due  investigation,  the  department  finds  that  the  industry  of 
manufacturing  ferro-silicon  in  the  United  States  is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be 
injured  by  reason  of  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  ferro-silicon 
imported  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  is 
likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  value. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Aiu'klaiul.  March  5,  1923.  Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
receiveil  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Boddoo.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  N.Z., 
for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellino;ton.  These  plans 
and  s])ecitications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Ottawa  i(iU(^tin,o-  file  No.  28489).  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary.  Public  WiM'ks  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Government  Build- 
ings. WrHiniiton,  in  accordance  with  th(^se  specifications. 

No.       Date  of  Closin;:.  Piirticulars. 

S.M.  June  26,  1923  W  aikuto  Power  Scheme,  Seceion  60.    2  generator  oil  switches,  5,000  volts  (not  including 

160  apparatus    on    switchboard);      1    transformer    oil    switch,    5,000    volts;     2  bus-tie 

switches,  5,000  volts;  exciter  transformer  oil  switches;  spares  for  above  oil 
switches  (5,000  volts  as  specified;  2  panels  for  exciter  sets;  switchboard  panels 
on  gallery; 

2  Outgoing  line  switches,  50,000  volts  (not  including  apparatus  on  switchboard);  trans- 
former switch,  50,000  volts;  spares  for  above  oil  switches,  50,000  volts;  18  single  pole 
isolating  switches,  600  amps.,  5,000  volts. 

or  alternatively 

6  three  pole  switches;    12  single  pole  isolating  switches,  500  amps.,  5,000  volts. 

or  alternatively 

4  three  pole  switches;  current  transformers  for  generators;  current  transformers  for 
transformers;  voltage  transformers;  5,000  volt  cable  (clause  11)  (per  ft.);  30* 
amps,  capacity ;    600  amps,  capacity ;    50  atnps.  capacity. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.                                               ^France  New  York                            April  18 

"              "              "            ..  ..fManchuria                                     "    "  19 

"            ..  ..  Montclare  St.  John                      .'.  "  20 

"              "              "            ..  ,,iPres.  Roosevelt  New  York   "  21 

"            ..  ..-Melita  St.  John   "  21 

..  ..  Megantic  Halifax   "  22 

"     •         "              "            ....  Ernp.  Britain  St.  John   "  24 

..  ..\Paris  New  York   "  25 

..  ..^Finland                                         "    "  26 

.,-Marloch  St.  John   "  27 

"            ..  ..\Olympic  New  York   "  28 

Bennuda,    Leeward    Islands,    St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela..  Caraquet  Halifax   "  27 

Barbados,     Trinidad,     British  Guiana, 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Colombia  *Can.  Runner                   . .  ..       "    "  21 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia,  *Andalusia                                    "    "  26 

British  Honduras  *Can.  Fisher                                   "    "  12 

China  and  Japan  Emp.  Asia  Vancouver   "  19 

"        "   Pres.  Madison  Victoria   "  20 

Australia  only  tSonoma  San  Francisco   "  24 

Australia  and  New  Zealand                        Mahura  Vancouver   "  27 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  post  specially  addre.'ised  correspondence  only. 

\  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.    Papers  parcel  post  and  speciallj"-  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:  The  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to 
France. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  3,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  3,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  endmg  March 
27  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending   Week  ending 


Britain  ^ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr- 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R- 

United  States  % 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St,  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


March  27, 

April  3, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

$^.ou 

$4.7701 

$4.7525 

.  lyo 

.0667 

.0668 

.193 

.0502 

.0511 

.402 

.4012 

.4000 

.193 

.0576 

.0575 

.193 

.1668 

.1563 

1.08 

.0457 

.0509 

.193 

.1881 

.1881 

.238 

.000049 

.000048 

.193 

.0127 

.0122 

.268 

.1842 

.1839 

.268 

.2707 

.2709 

.268 

.1953 

.1944 

.498 

.4934 

.4950 

2s. 

.3230 

.3207 

$1.00 

1.0175 

1.0181 

.498 

.4954 

.4950 

.424 

.3777 

.3858 

.324 

.198 

.1132 

.1119 

4.86 

4.7873 

4.7813 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9878 
.9918 


.7822 
.3955 
.5647 


.9895 
.9920 


.7795 
.3957 
.5650 


CHEMICAL  MARKET  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

There  is  a  considerable  market  in  British  Malaya  for  chemical  products, 
and  the  improvement  in  trade  generally  which  was  particularly  manifested  during 
the  latter  half  of  1922  witnessed  a  marked  increase  in  the  importation  of  a 
number  of  items.  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Malay  States  Information  Agency, 
88,  Cannon  street,  London  E.G.  4,  show  that  in  the  case  of  drugs  and  medicines 
the  value  of  imports  increased  from  £243,904  in  1921  to  £341,754  last  year, 
while  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  and  toilet  soap  rose  from  £105,989  to  £126,504, 
and  from  £28,344  to  £44,922,  respectively.  Acetic  acid,  which  is  used  for  the 
coagulation  of  latex  on  the  rubber  estates,  jumped  in  value  from  £23,462  in  1921 
to  £118,924  last  year,  the  increase  in  quantity  being  even  more  pronounced, 
48,650  gallons  in  1921  having  risen  to  387,594  gallons  in  1922.  Other  items  show 
a  decrease  in  value  as  follows:  Soap,  £162,134,  as  against  £187,304;  chemicals, 
£148,942,  £158,868;  druggists'  and  dentists'  sundries,  £15,084,  £23,760;  aniline 
dyes,  £6,466,  £10,693;  synthetic  indigo,  £5,572,  £9,242.  A  proportion  of  these 
imports  are  re-exported  from  British  Malaya,  principally  to  Siam  and  the 
Siamese  Malay  States,  Borneo,  French  Indo-China,  and  the  Dutch  islands  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  most  important  item  re-exported  last  year  was  drugs  and 
medicines  to  the  value  of  £100,176,  the  next  in  order  of  importance  being 
chemicals  (£38,674)  and  soap  (£37,006). 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  inibliration  o{  (he  hist  Comtncrcial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Cana(han  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  tlicir  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  the  Dkp.mjtment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
M.miy's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catiiakines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commekce,  Windsor;  the  Can.\dian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  A\\ncouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' AssocL\TioN,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

FoodslulYs 

1454.  Flour  Agency. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  hard 
Canadian  flour;  names  to  be  specified. 

1455.  O.'^TS,  Maize,  Flour,  etc. — A  commission  agent  in  Antwerp  interested  in  the 
importation  of  oats,  maize,  wheat,  flours,  breadstuff s,  dried  apples  and  apricots,  also  canned 
lobster,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  houses  exporting  these  products. 

1456.  Cereals. — A  produce  broker  in  Bristol  desires  to  act  as  agent  or  receive  quotations 
for  Canadian  cereals  such  as  peas,  beans,  etc.,  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

1457.  Corn,  Seeds,  Flax,  Tow  and  Hemp. — A  commission  agent  in  Antwerp,  representing 
foreign  firms,  desires  to  open  up  new  agencies  for  Canadian  firms  exporting  com  and  seeds, 
also  flax,  tow  and  hemp. 

145S.  Timothy  and  Oats. — A  firm  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  would  like  offers  for  first  quality 
timothy  hay  in  bales — 100-ton  lots;  also  for  oats. 

1459.  Hay. — An  importer  of  hay  in  Bristol  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
on  100-ton  basis  per  week  for  timothy  only  or  best  clover  mixture. 

1460.  Linseed  Cake  and  Cotton  Flour. — A  commission  and  consignment  agent  in 
Antwerp  would  like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  firms  for  linseed  cake  and  cotton  flour. 

1461.  Lobster  Conserve. — A  firm  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  lobster  conserve. 

1462.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  of  produce  dealers  in  Bristol  desire  quotations  for 
Canadian  evaporated  apples  in  approximately  300-box  lots,  containing  50  pounds  to  the  box. 


Miscellaneous 

1463.  Hardware. — An  importer  of  Canadian  and  American  goods  in  Bristol,  with  three 
salesmen  covering  the  area,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  agencies  for  suitable  lines  of  ironmongery 
and  hardware  supplies  or  specialties  of  any  type. 

1464.  Hardw^are  and  Tools. — A  firm  of  contractors  and  engineers  in  Northern  India 
wish  quotation?;  c.i.f.  Karachi  on  the  following  goods:  mild  steel  beams  and  bars,  wire  nails, 
brass  wire  gauze,  feather  and  flat  edge  files,  hand  saw  blades  and  hand  saws,  iron  nails  with 
iron  caps,  door  fittings,  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  tools. 

1465.  Hardware  and  Machinery. — An  Indian  merchant  firm  in  Madras  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  goods  with  a  view  to  representing  them 
in  Southern  Indian  markets;  builders' hardware,  tools,  cast  iron  water-pipes,  roofing  materials, 
mild  steel  rivets,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  nails,  flour  and  saw  milling  machinery,  oil  engines, 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

1466.  Iron  and  Steel  Goods,  Tools,  Wire,  Metals,  Waste  Paper.— 4  London  firm,  who 
buy  principally  on  account  of  their  house  in  India,  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  angles,  joists,  bars,  plates,  rails,  gas  tubes,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire 
and  cut  nails,  tacks,  screws,  rivets;  mechanics'  and  machine  tools;  wire  (fencing,  barbed, 
galvanized  and  bright,  copper);  zinc  sheets  and  babbit  metal;  unread  newspapers  (large 
white  in  press  packed  bales). 

1467.  Woodpulp,  Newsprint  and  Kraft  Paper. — A  firm  in  Paris  want  to  secure  the 
representation  for  France  of  an  important  Canadian  manufacturer  of  woodpulp,  newsprint 
and  kraft  paper.  .      .  , 

1468.  (I^oathangers. — An  excellent  firm  of  wholesalers  in  Glasgow,  specializing  m  house- 
hold woodenware,  would  like  c.i.f.  Glasgow  quotation,  and  sample  if  possible,  of  wood  coat- 
hanger  with  bar.  *  •    -n  i 

1409.  Tanned  Leather  Uppers  for  Footwear  Manufacture. — A  firm  m  Kome,  Italy, 
doing  business  on  a  cash  against  documents  basis  require  general  information  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above  article. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  London. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  18;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  21. 

To  London  (via  Halifax), — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  April  12;  Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
April  24. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  April  14; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  April  26. 

To  Liverpool.— Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  11; 
Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  13;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  April  20;   Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 
To  Glasgow  and  Avon  mouth. — Cabotia,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  26. 
To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  April  12;    Ariano,   Furness  Line, 
April  24. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Empress  of 
Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Belfast,  Dublin,  Londonderry  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  April  10. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,-  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  11. 

To  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Empress  of  Britain, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  April  15  and  25. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Atholl,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Line, 
April  8. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queen stown. — Laconia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  9; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  April  22. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonio,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  16. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  April 
13  and  27  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  April  21. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  12. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Alabama  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19;  Hakata 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  April  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  10. 

To  THE  Orient. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  30. 
To  Dairen  (Manchuria). — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19. 
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To  lUiNOLi'Lu,  Si'VA,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
April  27. 

To  Auckland.  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki, 
C;m:uli:\n-Aiistniliisian  Royal  Mail  Line.  May  10. 

To  London  and  Livekpool. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  15. 

To  LivEia'ooL,  London.  Rottludam  and  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company',  loading  first  hall  of  April. 

To  Rotterdam.  London  and  Antwerp. — Nocrdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, loading  last  half  of  April. 

From  Victoria 

To  London  and  Liverpool — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Madison, 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  April  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  14;  Shidzuoka 
Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamt^hips,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

FIVE  POINTS  FOR  THE  EXHIBITORS  AT  TRADE  FAIRS  TO 

CONSIDER 

Few  firms  have  a  considered  and  definite  policy  in  regard  to  exhibitions, 
writes  an  Exhibition  Expert  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Like 
any  other  medium  of  trade,  an  exhibition  should  be  the  subject  of  a  definite 
policy,  and  each  proposal  should  receive  due  consideration. '  There  are  only  four 
or  five  points  on  which  a  manufacturer  need  satisfy  himself  in  order  to  choose 
the  path  of  security  and  profit.    The  points  are  these: — 

(1)  Business  or  Propaganda. — Which  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  Exhibition? 
And  in  what  proportion? 

(2)  Stability  of  the  Fair  and  of  its  Promoters. — Many  an  exhibition  with 
an  excellent  idea  behind  it  is  wrecked  by  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  or  by 
rashness  and  inexperience.  The  fair  which  goes  bankrupt  before  it  opens,  or 
eventually  only  half  opens,  has  caused  many  firms  to  regard  all  exhibitions  with 
suspicion.  In  the  case  of  foreign  fairs,  the  manufacturer  should  also  satisfy 
himself  that  there  are  no  vexations  regulations  which  give  exhibitors  of  one 
nationality  an  advantage  over  others. 

(3)  The  Market. — Will  the  fair  reach  the  desired  market?  If  so,  is  it  a 
market  in  which  the  exhibitor  can  profitably  compete?  Even  if  he  cannot^  may 
it  not  be  worth  while  entering  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  strengthening  of  some 
foreign  competitor? 

(4)  Cost. — Taking  everything  into  account — freight.  Customs,  cost  of 
stall,  etc.— will  the  cost  of  exhibiting  be  reasonable?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  proportion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  cost  of  most  exhibitions  can  be  written  off 
against  advertising. 

(5)  Physical  Difficulties. — Can  an  effective  exhibit  be  got  ready  in  time? 
Can  it  be  shipped  and  erected  by  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

If  he  can  satisfy  himself  on  these  points,  the  manufacturer  should  be 
reasonably  certain  of  achieving  definite  and  satisfactory  results. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  oj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  Britii-h  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Cainulian  Triuje  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agenls  sIiouM  be  kept  supplied 
wiih  catalo^jjiies.  price  li^l.s,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
reprt><cntativcs  bv  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
laolory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Bcntl 


The  Canadian  Covernment  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
ley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


usmg 


Argentine  Republic 

B.   S.   Webb,   Rocoiiquista  No.   46,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Adilit'ss  Canmlian. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.   R.   Stevens,   17   Port   Royal   street,  Kingston. 


Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Oflice — Stock  Exchange  Building. 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels,    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9,      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Cz echo -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermilt. 


India  and  Ceylon 

A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta. 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 


Cable 


(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

.  Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Niun. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westmmster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Siraits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  *'  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New  York  City. 
Cable  .Address,  Cantracom. 


W.   McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends,  under 
date  April  7,  1923,  the  following  cablegram  descriptive  of  business  and  financial 
conditions  in  Australia: — 

Easter  holiday  season  caused  temporary  suspension  of  commercial  activi- 
ties, but  trade  has  assumed  normal  proportions  and  agents  for  oversea  manufac- 
turers report  that  a  considerable  volume  of  orders  is  being  placed.  The  1923 
Australian  apple  export  season  has  practically  concluded;  total  shipments  exceed 
2,122,000  cases,  of  which  Tasmania  contributed  1,512,000  cases.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  1922  pack  of  Australian  canned  fruits  are  still  waiting  realiza- 
tion in  London,  and  the  large  1923  pack,  financially  assisted  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  is  now  available  for  shipment  oversea.  Through  the  drying 
period  being  exceptionally  favourable,  Australian  currants  and  raisins  are  now 
being  garnered  under  excellent  conditions;  indications  are  that  production  is 
heavy,  while  grading  and  packing  have  much  improved,  hence  exporters  are 
hopeful  of  receiving  substantial  orders  from  Canada.  The  Austrahan  series  of 
wool  sales  is  closing  within  a  fortnight  with  recent  realizations  fully  up  to 
earlier  auction  values.  Through  adverse  climatic  conditions,  indications  for  the 
1923  clip  are  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  production,  higher  values,  and 
somewhat  broken  range  of  staple.  There  is  a  revived  demand  for  wheat  and 
flour  for  export;  wheat  to-day  5s.  4Jd.,  flour  £10  7s.  6d.  short  ton,  150  lb.  sacks 
free  aboard;  considerable  orders  received  from  South  Africa  and  China.  Despite 
continued  dry  weather,  business  proceeds  steadily  with  little  contraction  in 
country  trade,  thus  reflecting  generally  prosperous  state  of  farming  community. 
Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  are  completing  arrangements  for  the. 
preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  British  Empire  Exhibition." 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  IMPORT  DUTIES 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  March  28,  1923. — As  already  reported  by  cablegram  from  this 
oflice,  from  April  1  the  Irish  Free  State  will  be  separated  from  the  United  King- 
dom for  customs  purposes.  From  that  date  any  import  duties  of  Great  Britain 
will  apply  to  goods  imported  from  the  Free  State,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Free  State  will  impose  practically  similar  duties  upon  goods  from  Great  Britain. 
In  this  connection.  Great  Britain  denotes  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ulster. 

For  customs  purposes  trafiic  from  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  to  Dublin  and  Cork 
will  therefore  no  longer  be  "  coastwise  "  traffic  but  "  foreign,"  whereas  traffic- 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  Belfast  and  Londonderry  will  be  coastwise,  that 
from  Dublin  and  Cork  to  Belfast  and  Londonderry  and  vice  versa  will  be  foreign. 

In  brief,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  last  year,  the  Irish  Free  State  now 
legally  occupies  the  position  of  a  Dominion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
import  duties  of  Great  Britain,  including  Ulster,  therefore  now  apply  to  the 
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Free  State  as  they  do  to  Canada  or  Australia.  Similarly,  dutiable  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  including  Ulster,  passing  to  the  Free  State,  will  pay  duties  to 
the  Free  State.  At  present  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Free  State  are  similar 
to  those  in  force  in  Great  Britain,  no  changes  having  yet  been  made  from  those 
in  force  for  the  United  Kingdom.    The  principal  dutiable  goods  are: — 


One  way  in  which  Canadian  trade  with  Ireland  may  be  affected  by 
these  tariff  changes  is  the  greater  scope  thereby  offered  in  Ireland  to  Canadian 
motor  cars,  sugar  and  perhaps  musical  instruments,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  now  to 
be  imposed  against  these  articles  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  The  import 
into  Ireland  of  American  motor  cars,  for  instance,  has  not  been  small.  In  1920 
they  amounted  in  value  to  £464,500,  while  Belgium  and  Canada  supplied  £33,800 
and  £29,300  worth  respectively.  From  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  the 
imports  of  cars  and  chassis  amounted  to  just  over  £3,000,000.  These  figures 
include  Ulster,  as  no  statistics  are  available  to  defferentiate  between  the  Free 
State  and  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  believed  in  certain  quarters  that  the  new  duty 
against  the  better-finished  English  car  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  United 
States  car  manufacturers.  If  this  is  the  case,  as  there  can  be  little  reason  to 
doubt,  it  should  be  equally  beneficial  to  Canadian  car  manufacturers  if  they 
will  go  after  the  business. 

The  total  imports  of  sugar  into  Ireland  in  1920  amounted  to  1,753,000  cwts. 
These  figures  exclude  confectionery,  glucose,  molasses,  syrup  and  treacle.  Of 
this  quantity  510,000  cwts.  entered  at  Belfast,  287,000  at  Cork,  559,000  at 
Dublin,  and  395,000  at  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Limerick  and  Newry.  The 
direct  shipments  from  places  abroad,  other  than  Great  Britain  or  through  Great 
Britain,  were  425,000  cwts.,  of  which  193,000  came  from  Mauritius,  170,000  from 
Java,  and  49,000  from  the  United  States. 

In  1920  the  imports  of  pianos  into  Ireland  were  valued  at  £69,000,  organs 
£16,000,  and  musical  instruments,  unclassified,  £92,000. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  of  course  be  gathered  that  the  six  counties  of 
Ulster,  or  Northern  Ireland,  are  still  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  customs 
purposes,  and  of  course  free  trade  is  in  existence  between  this  area  and  England 
and  Scotland. 


Tobncco, 

Cignrs, 

Cisnrettes, 

Spirits, 

Liquora, 

Perfuinory, 

Bt'cr. 

Toil. 

Musical  instruments, 
Gmmophones, 
Cinenmtognnph  films. 
Clocks  and  watches, 
Gramophone  records, 
Wireless  valves, 
Vacuum  tubes. 
Glucose, 
Saccharine, 
Wme, 

Playing  cards, 
Matches, 
Table  waters, 
Cider, 
Motor  cars, 
Motor  accessories, 


Compounds  of  thorium. 

Synthetic  organic  chemicals. 

Optical  instruments, 

Optical  glass, 

Scientific  glassware. 

Scientific  instruments. 

Metallic  tungsten. 

Coffee, 

Chicory, 

Dried  fruit, 

Cocoa, 

Chocolate, 

Sugar, 

Confectionery, 

Molasses, 

Gauges, 

Arc  lamp  carbons, 
Hosiery, 

Analytical  re-agents, 
Fine  chemicals, 
Laboratory  porcelain. 
Ignition  magnetos. 
Motor-cycles. 
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MARKET  FOR  WHEELBARROWS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  March  29,  1923. — As  a  good  deal  of  road-making  and  other 
constructional  work  is  likely  to  be  undertaken  in  Great  Britain  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wheelbarrows  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  orders.  They  are  quite  familiar  with  the  types  acceptable  in  Great 
Britain,  as  some  makers  have  been  successful  in  placing  their  wheelbarrows  in 
the  north  of  England  during  the  last  ten  years,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  their 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  contractors,  etc. 

A  firm  interviewed  by  the  writer  state  that  at  the  present  time  they  have 
an  enquiry  for  1,000  wheelbarrows,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  Canadian  manu- 
facturers cannot  quote  acceptable  prices,  which  should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or 
Manchester. 

The  name  of  the  firm  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL  AREA 

Avonmouth  Lairage  for  Canadian  Cattle 

Bristol,  March  27,  1923. — In  view  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against 
Canadian  cattle,  and  of  representations  received  from  various  quarters  indicating 
the  probability  in  the  near  future  of  the  direct  importation  of  live  cattle, 
the  Docks  Committee  have  decided  upon  and  ie^sued  instructions  for  the  exten- 
sion and  renovation  of  their  Avonmouth  (Bristol)  lairage  forthwith  to  its 
original  full  capacity  of  1,000  head  of  cattle,  in  order  to  conform  with  all 
requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Renovations  have  already  taken 
place  to  a  capacity  of  300  head,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  will  be  carried 
out  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  when  the  first  ship- 
ment may  be  made,  but  the  coming  Montreal  season  will  see  the  reopening  of 
the  long-idle  lairs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  Avonmouth  should  prove  par-^ 
ticularly  suitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  competing  railways,  the 
Great  Western  and  the  Midland,  going  direct  to  Avonmouth,  and  such  Irish 
cattle  as  are  coming  into  Bristol  at  the  present  time  are  brought  up  the  river 
to  the  city  docks,  thus  not  interfering  with  the  lairage  and  eliminating  any 
chance  of  a  tie-up  owing  to  Irish  and  Canadian  cattle  arriving  at  the  same 
time. 

The  docks  at  Cardiff  are  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  have 
therefore  all  the  facilities  of  this  system  behind  them  for  distribution. 

British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham) 

It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Industries  Fair  that  the  1924  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
month  of  May.  This  has  been  found  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  numbers 
of  buyers  from  the  South  Americas  and  the  Dominion  will  not  visit  either 
England  or  Germany  in  the  more  or  less  wintry  weather  of  February,  whereas 
it  is  the  custom  for  considerable  numbers  to  come  over  in  the  early  summer. 

Now  that  a  better  perspective  of  the  Birmingham  Fair  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  hardware  exhibitors,  especially  those  showing 
grates,  hearth  furniture,  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds  and  metalware,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  quite  satisfied  with  the  results,  not  necessarily  in  actual  orders 
but  in  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  inquiries. 
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South  Wales  Coal  Trade 

Owing  to  cxtiviiie  congestion  of  the  Cardiff  docks  and  the  recent  refusal 
•of  the  coal  trimmers  and  tippers  to  adopt  the  three-shift  system,  large  numbers 
of  steamers  are  being  held  up.  Pressure  of  business  is  being  maintained,  and 
colliery  owners  are  very  fully  booked,  and  any  further  strikes  at  the  mines 
must  reduce  quantities  available.  In  addition  to  numerous  inquiries  from 
France.  Italy,  and  (icrmany,  it  appears  that  Russia  is  now  on  the  market  foi 
iieavy  quantities. 

Canadian  Clothes  Pegs 

The  sale  of  Canadian  round  dolly  clothes  pegs  has  been  most  satisfactory 
5is  far  as  early  spring  deliveries  are  concerned.  The  stocks  of  one  Canadian 
company  that  liave  been  maintained  at  Avonmouth  are  quite  exhausted.  The 
demand  is  much  better  for  clothes  pegs  than  for  spring  clothes  pins.  Canadian 
spring  clothes  pins  are  being  offerecl  in  the  vicinity  of  Is.  per  gross  c.i.f.  London 
or  Avonmouth,  free  cases.  Continental  competition  continues  to  be  very  severe, 
and  it  is  increasingly  important  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  make 
spring  clothes  pins  with  seven  turns  in  the  coil  instead  of  four  as  is  at  present 
the  custom.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  the  wire  which  holds  the  four 
coil  spring  together  were  extended  down  the  side  to  eliminate  lateral  movement, 
it  would  give  a  selling  point  which  might  assist  in  diminishing  Swedish  com 
petition. 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  March  3,  1923. — In  March,  1920,  the  face  value  of  currency 
notes  in  circulation  in  Malaya  amounted  to  183,000,000  dollars  (Straits).  This 
has  been  rapidly  falling  owing  to  the  depression  prevailing  in  this  colony,  due 
to  the  position  of  the  two  great  industries,  .rubber  and  tin,  that  dominate  the 
local  market.  In  March,  1921,  the  face  value  of  local  currency  w'as  only 
S92. 177,836,  while  the  year  after,  in  March,  1922,  it  had  decreased  to  $80,672,185 
and  by  the  last  return  (September,  1922)  it  was  down  to  $72,009,349. 

The  consequent  decrease  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public  has  affected 
every  kind  of  business.  How^ever,  the  local  merchant  business  has  not  suffered- 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  productive  industries.  Fortunately,  however,  after  the 
disastrous  year  1921,  the  showing  for  1922  will  probably  prove  it  has  not  been 
affected  quite  so  much  as  1921.  Tin  made  a  return  to  normal  after  the  boom 
year  in  1920  and  wall  probably  rise  in  price.  The  price  of  rubber  did  not  rise 
in  comparison  with  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  value  of  money.  It  has  been 
well  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  on  the  eve  of  a  slump  w^hich  reduced  prices 
by  fully  two-thirds,  the  industry  was  facing  a  higher  cost  of  production  and 
w^as  selling  at  the  low  pre-war  rates." 

TRADE  STATISTICS 

Until  quite  recently  the  statistics  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  been  a 
most  difficult  problem  to  deal  with.  Owing  to  the  chaotic  conditions  prevailing, 
the  w^hole  peninsula  was  not  treated  as  one  commercial  unit.  Fortunately, 
how^ever,  this  great  mistake  has  been  remedied,  and  a  complete  survey  of  the 
peninsula's  trade  is  being  published  month  by  month,  which  will  enable  business 
men  to  obtain  a  much  closer  grasp  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  area. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIES 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  rubber  and  tin  industries  are  likely  to  be  subject 
to  fluctuations  from  time  to  time,  research  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
colony  for  the  development  of  other  new  industries.  While  British  Malaya 
has  plenty  of  other  resources,  the  great  difficulty  in  developing  these  will  be 
capital  and  labour.  The  capital  will  have  to  be  sought  from  outside  sources  as 
in  the  development  of  any  other  young  country.  The  labour  question  in  the 
development  of  new  industries  is  undoubtedly  a  problem  here.  In  comparison 
with  the  price  of  some  other  oriental  labour,  Malayan  labour  is  highly  paid. 
Further,  unfortunately,  owing  to  easy  living  conditions,  the  Malay  himself  is 
an  unwilling  worker.  The  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  colony,  until  the 
period  of  the  large  invasion  of  Chinese  labour,  is  full  of  instances  of  labour 
troubles.  The  first  energetic  Scottish  colonies  and  Chinese  merchant  adven- 
turers had  great  difficulty  in  coaxing  the  natives  to  engage  in  regular  work. 

The  new  industries  in  which  investigation  is  being  carried  out  are  numerous. 
The  cultiA^ation  of  the  Nipah  palm  is  being  investigated.  This  tree,  when 
tapped,  yields  saccharine.  Samples  of  paper  pulps  have  been  prepared  and 
partly  investigated.  Various  fibres  are  under  investigation,  including  Roselle, 
which  appears  to  be  a  valuable  product.  The  production  of  lime  juice  in  Perak 
for  the  local  manufacture  of  the  concentrated  juice  and  citric  acid  is  being 
tested.  Again,  desiccated  coconut  and  other  investigations  in  connection  with 
coconuts  have  been  carried  on.  The  local  product  of  Kapok  for  life-saving 
apparatuses  is  also  being  examined.  Further,  interest  is  being  aroused  in  the 
growth  of  cinchona,  fertilizers  such  as  guanos,  etc. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

Preparations  for  the  Malayan  pavilion  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  at  Wembly  Park,  London,  from  April  to  October,  1924,  are  already 
taking  good  shape.  Instead  of  only  securing  a  part  of  the  combined  Far 
Eastern  pavilion,  which  aroused  a  strong  protest,  permission  has  been  received 
for  a  separate  Malayan  pavilion,  on  the  understanding  that  hospitality  to  the 
extent  of  600  square  feet  should  be  extended  to  Mauritius.  Plans  have  been 
drawn  up  for  a  building  of  from  30,000  to  50,000  square  feet.  Revised  esti- 
mates for  building  were  received  early  in  January;  the  cost  of  the  pavilion 
should  amount  to  $9  per  square  foot.  British  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  have 
decided  that,  owing  to  financial  reasons,  they  are  unable  to  participate. 

The  local  conference  lines  have  generously  granted  a  50  per  cent  reduction 
on  freights  of  bona  fide  exhibits. 


UNITED  STATES  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  SWEDISH  PULP 

The  Swedish  Economic  Review  for  December,  1922,  calls  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  advance  of  the  United  States  as  a  consumer  of  Swedish  wood  pulp. 
Exports  of  this  product  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  England,  and  France, 
the  United  States  and  England  each  taking  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
exported.  On  the  basis  of  value  America's  position  is  predominant,  since  the 
shipments  to  this  country  are  mainly  chemical  pulp,  the  price  of  which  is  about 
twice  that  of  mechanical  pulp,  which  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  English 
imports. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  March  9,  1923. — Business  conditions  continue  to  improve 
throughout  the  Union,  but,  as  the  situation  still  calls  for  caution,  the  improve- 
ment is  as  yet  very  gradual.  Stocks  of  supplies  on  the  mines  and  in  business 
houses  are  reported  to  be  meagre,  and  they  must  come  into  the  market  at  short 
intervals.  The  mines  are  strenuously  practising  economy,  in  view  of  the  decline 
in  value  of  the  gold  premium.  Local  prices  are  at  the  moment  keeping  fairly 
level  notwithstanding  the  reported  firming  up  of  prices,  especially  of  iron  and 
steel  goods,  overseas.  Money  is  still  tight,  and  merchants  are  disinclined  to 
embark  on  new  enterprises. 

Heavy  rains  have  fallen  over  the  Union,  and  these  have  been  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  districts  which  were  badly  parched.  This  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
the  stock  farmers  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  drought  to  trek  with  their 
cattle,  and  who  have  now  been  able  to  return  to  their  farms. 

The  Union  Government  is  this  week  fathering  a  bill  to  create  bounties  for 
the  export  of  cattle  from  South  Africa. 

Railway  Earnings. — Railway  earnings  for  the  period  April  1,  1922,  to 
November  30,  1922,  totalled  £13,291,119,  a  decrease  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year  of  £1,037,713,  or  7-2  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  of  working,  expenditure  of  the  railways  was  £10,351,319,  a 
decreas'e  of  £1,363,279,  or  11-6  per  cent.  After  meeting  all  expenditure  on  work- 
ing and  under  net  revenue  accounts,  including  depreciation  and  interest,  a  profit 
of  £428,804  w^as  shown,  but  after  providing  for  contributions  in  reduction  of 
stores  stock  and  to  pensions  funds,  a  net  loss  of  £146,677  is  disclosed. 

British  Empire  Exhibition,  1924. — A  strong  committee  has  been  formed  to 
organize  the  South  African  section  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  formed  of 
representatives  from  the  Agricultural  Union  of  South  Africa,  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Chambers  of  Mines,  and  Federated  Chambers  of 
Industries,  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  principal  Government  depart- 
ments. The  Government  has  voted  £50,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  South 
African  exhibit,  and  it  is  hoped  to  raise  supplementarily  a  similar  amount.  It 
is  expected  that  the  South  African  pavilion  will  cover  at  least  40,000  square 
feet. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD  PRODUCER  GAS 

A  Swedish  sawmill  operator  recently  gave  in  Washington  an  interesting 
lecture  accompanied  by  moving  pictures  showing  his  plant,  says  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports.  Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  utilization  of 
wood  waste.  It  was  of  special  interest  to  notice  that  the  power  for  the  plant 
was  generated  by  gas  obtained  from  wood  waste.  In  this  manner  the  mill 
was  able  to  save  75  per  cent  of  the  fuel  ordinarily  used  when  the  sawdust  and 
chips  were  fed  directly  under  the  boiler.  Besides  this  saving  in  waste  the  com- 
pany obtained  valuable  by-products,  such  as  acids,  wood  alcohol,  tar,  etc. 

Although  this  process  of  producing  gas  from  sawmill  waste  is  known  and 
in  use  in  the  U.S.A.,  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  practice  and  in  cases  where 
the  market  can  be  developed  for  sawmill  waste,  and  particularly  in  cases  where 
sawmills  are  operated  in  connection  with  pulp  mills,  it  would  seem  that  this 
process  should  command  the  attention  of  our  sawmill  operators. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  a.  E.  MacEachren,  Junior  Tradp:  Commissioner 

I 

The  cod  fishery  is  the  basic  industry  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  it  the  econ- 
omic life  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  dependent.  More  than  50,000  persons  out 
of  a  total  population  of  about  260,000  are  directly  employed  in  its  prosecution, 
and  some  17,000  craft  of  all  sizes  engage  in  the  Newfoundland  shore,  the  Banks, 
and  the  Labrador  fisheries  annually.  When  the  catch  is  large,  there  is  general 
prosperity  providing  prices  are  reasonably  high,  while  a  small  catch  with  low 
prices  has  a  disastrous  reactionary  effect.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  master 
fishermen  to  advance  supplies  to  their  fishermen  against  the  probable  catch. 
Merchants  anticipate  their  requirements  speculatively  in  advance,  and  a  poor 
season  leaves  them  with  heavy  stocks  on  hand  which  the  people  are  unable  to 
purchase,  while  the  master  fishermen  are  forced  to  stand  a  loss  as  well. 

Cod  fish  are  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy 
and  Greece,  while  during  recent  years  Roumania  was  a  large  purchaser.  Rou- 
mania's  purchases  of  cod  were  paid  for  in  bonds,  which  were  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  and  had  been  considered  by  many  of  the  holders  to  represent  a  total 
loss.  Advice  has  been  received  in  St.  John's,  however,  that  Roumania  has 
arranged  to  pay  during  this  month  four  per  cent  interest  upon  those  bonds,  of 
which  several  million  dollars'  worth  are  held  by  Newfoundland  fish  exporters. 

In  1918  Newfoundland  fish  was  selling  at  an  average  of  $15  per  quintal  in 
foreign  markets,  and  the  sum  realized  from  fish  exports  in  that  year  was  more 
than  $35,000,000.  In  1922  prices  received  for  fish  ranged  from  $4  per  quintal 
for  Labrador  cure^,'  to  $6  for  shore  catch,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $14,- 
448,736.  Thus,  while  the  amount  of  fish  exported  in  1922  exceeded  that  sent 
abroad  in  1918  by  over  half  a  million  quintals,  the  monetary  return  to  New- 
foundland for  fish  exports  in  1922  was  some  $10,551,264  less  than  that  received 
in  1918.  The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  disastrous  fall  in  prices  upon  the  general 
business  and  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  may  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  pre-war  days,  the  accepted  barter  rate  "  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a  quintal  of  fish  would  purchase  one  barrel  of  flour.  At  the  present 
time  flour  is  retailing  at  about  $12.50  per  barrel,  while  the  average  fish  catch 
nets  the  fishermen  only  about  $5.25  per  quintal. 

The  action  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  in  the  fall  of  1920  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain  fish  prices  on  falling  world  markets  entirely  failed. 
Owing  to  currency  depreciation  and  the  impoverished  condition  of  those  Euro- 
pean countries  which  had  been  the  principal  purchasers  of  Newfoundland  fish, 
sales  could  not  be  effected  at  anything  like  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland.  Norwegian  fish  exporters  took  immediate  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  flooded  the  markets  with  their  exports,  and  thus  gained  a  foot- 
hold which  they  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  retain. 

Loans  aggregating  $490,000  were  made  by  the  Government  during  1921  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  fishermen  to  prosecute  their  calling,  and  individual  fisher- 
men were  enabled  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  to  assist  in  financing  the  purchase  of 
their  supplies.  These  loans  were  due  on  January  1,  1922,  and  a  large  percentage 
is  still  outstanding,  and  their  payment  depends  altogether  upon  the  success  of 
the  fisheries  during  the  coming  and  successive  seasons. 

THE  SEAL  fishery 

Only  eight  steamers,  the  smallest  number  since  the  inception  of  the  industry, 
are  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  this  year.  Last 
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year  the  total  cateli  of  seals  amounted  to  126,031  which  represented  an  increase 
of  24,579  over  1921.  The  seals  taken  in  Newfoundland  are  known  as  "  Hair 
Seal,"  and  the  skins  are  shipped  principally  to  Scotland,  where  they  are  dressed 
into  a  fine  quality  of  leather.  Seal  oil  has  a  medicinal  and  edible  value,  and  is 
also  used  as  an  illuminant  in  mines.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  fat  by  a  special 
process  conducted  at  manufactories  in  St.  John's.  A  novel  development  this 
year  in  the  prosecution  of  the  seal  fishery  is  the  use  of  an  aeroplane  which  is 
carried  on  a  platform  built  on  one  of  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  more  readily  locate  the  "  main  patch  "  of  seals. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRIES 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  assumed  considerable  importance  in  New- 
foundland. There  is  an  abundance  of  black  spruce  and  fir,  and  the  suitability  of 
this  timber  for  paper  making  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Company,  who  established  a  mill  at  Grand  Falls  in  1909,  since 
which  time  these  mills  have  provided  paper  for  the  Northcliffe  publications  in 
England.  The  cost  of  installation  and  erection  of  the  Grand  Falls  plant  was 
some  S6,000,000.  The  permanently  employed  staff  averages  600  men,  while  a 
logging  staff  of  some  1,500  men  is  employed  each  winter,  when  an  average  of 
120,000  cords  of  pulpwood  are  cut.  Under  Newfoundland  law,  the  export 
of  unmanufactured  pulpwood  is  prohibited,  but  this  regulation  has  been  relaxed 
in  recent  years,  and  pulpwood  which  is  cut  under  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  relief  of  unemployment,  is  permitted  to  be  shipped  abroad,  an 
export  tax  of  $1  per  cord  being  imposed. 

The  issue  in  the  forthcoming  general  election  in  Newfoundland,  which 
takes  place  on  May  8,  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Humberarm  proposition,"  in 
regard  to  which  both  political  parties  are  in  agreement.  The  scheme  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Trade  Facilities  Act  Advisory  Committee,  who  recom- 
mended it  for  guarantee  by  the  British  Government  to  the  extent  of  $9,000,000 
provided  the  Newfoundland  Government  guaranteed  a  similar  sum,  the 
provision  of  which  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Government  of  Newfound- 
land after  the  issue  has  been  determined  at  the  polls.  Operations  have 
already  begun,  and  seven  hundred  men  have  been  employed  during  the  winter 
putting  in  a  temporary  dam  and  preparing  a  railway  and  canal  site,  eight  miles 
in  length,  for  the  conveyance  of  timber. 

The  Humberarm  scheme  will  be  more  of  a  hydro-electric  development  than 
has  ever  been  attempted  in  "Newfoundland.  The  projected  pulp  mills  will  have 
a  daily  output  of  400  tons  of  newsprint  and  will  utilize  100,000  h.p.  of  the 
240,000  h.p.  which  could  be  developed.  Timber  areas  are  favourably  situated 
around  the  shores  of  Grand  lake,  and  the  wood  will  be  driven  to  Grand  lake, 
thence  through  the  canal  to  the  slash  mill  on  the  Humber  river. 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Labour  conditions  during  the  past  year  have  not  been  of  the  best.  The 
comparatively  low  price  obtained  for  fish  last  season  necessitated  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  relief  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Consequently  a  rock- 
breaking  plant  was  installed  in  St.  John's,  where  unemployed  might  obtain 
work,  and  upwards  of  ,1,700  men  were  engaged  in  this  plant  during  the  winter 
months.  The  broken  rock  thus  obtained  will  be  utilized  in  the  building  of 
roads,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  venture  is 
estimated  at  about  40  per  cent.  With  the  coming  of  spring  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  w^ill  be  work  for  all,  and  that  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  flowing  strongly  during  this  winter,  will  be  checked. 
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RAILWAYS 

There  are  1,000  miles  of  raihvay  in  Newfoundland.  The  railways  are 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  are  operated  for  the  Government  by  the  Reid- 
Newfoundland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  under  a  contract  originally  made 
in  1898,  and  amended  in  1901,  and  which  expires  in  August,  1951.  The  railway 
system  consists  of  a  narrow-gauge  line,  running  from  St.  John's  to  Port  aux 
Basques,  a  distance  of  546  miles,  and  branch  lines  to  the  various  seaboard  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
railways  are  served  by  a  fleet  of  coastal  mail  steamers,  operated  by  the  Reid- 
Newfoundland  Company.  In  1919  the  operating  deficit  shown  by  the  railways 
was  $1,500,000.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  this  deficit  has  been 
reduced  to  $750,000,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that,  when  the  pulp  mills  are 
operating  at  Humbermouth,  sufficient  additional  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
will  be  obtained  to  make  the  railways  self-supporting. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  DOMINION 

The  funded  pubfic  debt  of  Newfoundland  on  June  30,  1922  (the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year),  amounted  to  $55,030,027.  In  the  year  1913  Newfoundland's 
imports  were  valued  at  $16,012,365,  while  the  value  of  exports  was  $14,672,889, 
and  the  revenue  derived  amounted  to  $3,920,178.  During  the  years  of  the  war, 
the  increased  price  of  fish,  and  the  steady  demand  for  all  that  could  be  obtained, 
served  to  inflate  export  valuations  enormously,  and  the  general  prosperity 
occasioned  by  lucrative  returns  for  fish  shipments  created  a  demand  for  a 
greater  volume  of  commodities  than  ever  before,  and  imports  expanded  accord- 
ingly. In  1920  the  value  of  Newfoundland's  imports  had  reached  the  high, 
value  of  $40,533,388,  while  exports  were  valued  at  $34,865,438,  the  reventre! 
derived  amounting  to  $10,597,562.  Then  came  the  slump,  when  Newfound- 
land's fish,  offered  at  controlled  prices,  became  too  expensive  for  European 
customers,  and  the  imports  were  reduced  in  1921  to  $28,909,727,  while  exports 
fell  to  $22,441,267,  and  the  revenue  derived  to  $8,438,040.  Again  in  1922,  even 
with  the  supertax  of  25  per  cent  and  a  5  per  cent  sales  tax  added  to  imports, 
the  value  of  the  imports  further  decHned  to  $18,209,853,  while  exports  were 
valued  at  $19,478,417,  and  the  revenue  derived  amounted  to  $8,269,681.  Now 
that  the  supertax  of  25  per  cent  on  imports  has  been  removed,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  will  involve  an  annual  loss  of  revenue  amounting  to  some  $900,000. 

The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  average  merchant  during  1922  was 
considerably  below  normal,  but  old  stocks  are  gradually  being  reduced  and 
realized  upon,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  heavy  demand  for  new  supplies.  The  number  of  insolvencies  and  general 
business  embarrassments  recorded  during  the  year  1922  was  less  than  in  1921, 
and  the  amounts  involved  were  also  considerably  less. 

POSTAL  RATES 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  that 
the  letter  rate  to  Newfoundland  is  four  cents.  A  great  many  Canadian  firms 
adhere  to  the  practice  of  placing  only  a  three  cent  stamp  upon  letters  addressed 
to  Newfoundland,  and  this  matter  has  developed  to  such  proportion  as  to  become 
something  of  a  nuisance.  When  a  letter  from  Canada,  carrying  only  a  three 
cent  stamp,  arrives  in  Newfoundland,  it  is  put  aside  for  the  time  being  in  the 
post  office,  and  is  not  defivered  for  a  day  at  least.  Then  a  special  carrier  takes 
the  letter,  and  exacts  an  extra  two  cents  from  the  addressee.  Newfoundland 
business  men  have  become  wearied  of  continually  paying  for  letters  received  by 
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thcin  from  Canada,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  such  letters  are  refused  by  the 
addressee,  and  are  returned  unopened  to  the  sender,  or  go  to  the  dead  letter 
office.  That  the  placing  of  the  proper  amount  of  postage,  four  cents,  upon 
letters  from  Canada  to  Newfoundland  is  very  important  may  be  realized  when 
it  is  considered  that  in  winter  from  two  to  four  weeks  are  sometimes  required  in 
transmission  from  one  country  to  the  other.  Important  business  may  be  side- 
tracked, and  strong  opinions  are  expressed  regarding  firms  who  are  so  careless 
as  not  to  be  conversant  with  postal  rates. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  properly  addressing 
kHters.  Frequently  letters  are  received  in  Newfoundland,  addressed  by 
Canadian  firms  to  Newfoundland,  Canada,"  and  this  blundering  method  is  one 
that  is  resented. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  duties  under  the  Newfoundland  tariff  are  chiefly  ad  valorem;  the 
highest  rate  levied  is  that  of  75  per  cent  on^  wheelbarrows,  hand-barrows, 
stand-carts,  trucks,  trolleys  or  samsons.  With  the  exception  of  alcohol  and 
liquors,  which  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  from  $3.40  to  $4.50  per  gallon;  and 
laths  and  lithographic  articles,  which  bear  a  duty  of  50  per  cent;  and  automobiles, 
automobile  tires  and  motor  car  parts,  manufactures  of  tin,  agate  and  hollow-ware, 
and  ready-made  clothing  of  all  kinds,  including  collars  and  cuffs,  which  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  be  40  per  cent.  But  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  imports, 
together  with  a  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  invoiced  value  of  the  goods  plus 
the  freight  charges  and  duty,  which  makes  the  tariff  a  formidable  one.  As  no 
preference  is  given  to  any  country,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  comparative 
volume  of  imports  entering  Newfoundland  from  the  various  countries.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amounts  collected  at  the  various  rates  of  duties  for 
the  years  1920-1921  and  1921-1922,  together  with  increases  or  decreases  in  each 
case: — 


Ad  Valorem  Rate  of  Duty 

1920-21 

Amount 
Collected 
1921-22 

Increase 

Decrease 

$ 

786  00 
9  00 
84,409  00 
792,699  00 
1,937,803  00 
2,870,438  00 
1,302,787  00 
898,745  00 
308,314  00 
297,049  00 
934.991  00 
48,433  00 

$ 

120  00 
17  00 
34,074  00 
407,021  00 
1,202,480  00 
1,821,681  00 
506,501  00 
358,420  00 
264,073  00 
219,516  00 
282,007  00 
72,810  00 

$ 

$ 

666  00 

8  00 

53,335  00 
385,678  00 
735,323  00 
1,048,757  00 
796,286  00 
540,325  00 
44,241  00 
77.533  00 
652,984  09 

24,377  00 
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Imports  into  Newfoundland  from  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1922,  together  with  Rates 
of  Duty. 


Canada 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Aerated  waters  

Acids  

Oxen,  cows  and  horses  

Sheep,  calves,  pigs  

Lambs  and  pigs  

Apples  f green)  

Apples  (dried)  

Asbestos  

Baths  (all  kinds)  

Beans  

Belting  (all  kinds)  

Bicycles  

Billiard  tables  

Biscuitft,  soda,  butter  pilot,  etc  

Biscuits,  fancy  and  bread  

Blocks  and  sheaves  of  galvanized  iron. 
Brick,  stock  or  common  


Brick,  facing  and  fire. 
Brooms  and  whisks. . , 

Broom  handles  

Brushes  

Butter  

Cabbage  , 

Cabbage  , 

Cabinetwares  

Cake  

Canoes,  boats,  etc  

Cans  , 

Sails  and  tarpaulins, . . 
Carriages  


Carriage  wheels  

Carriage,  rubber  tires  

Carriage  bows,  springs,  axles,  bolts,  etc. 

Herring  barrels  

Cast  iron  pipes  

Cement  

Cheese  

Chewing  gum  

Cider  

Clocks  and  watches  

Coal  

Coal  

Coal  

Coffee,  roasted  

Combs  

Confectionery  

Cordage  

Corks  and  cork  wood  

Cotton  fabrics  

Dry  goods  

Dories  and  dori  oars  

Eggs  

Fancy  wares  

Findings  for  boots  and  shoes  

Flannels  and  serges  

Flour  

Oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  etc  

Dried,  currants,  raisins,  etc  

Fur  gloves,  mitts,  etc  

Glassware,  common  window  

Glass  bottles  

Plate  glass,  etc  

Buckwheat  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  


Lime  juice,  fruit  salad,  spices,  pickles,  baking  powder,  etc. . . 

Condensed  milk  

Hats  and  caps  

Hardware: — Adzes,  axes,  hatchets,  saws,  edge  tools,  etc  

Knives,  skates,  cutlery,  safes,  cash  registers,  guns,  rifles,  etc. 

Anchors,  tin,  chains,  fish  hooks,  etc  

Boilers,  coopers  and  tinsmitlis  rivets  

Saddlery  

Hay  

Cornmeal  

India  rubber  boots,  shoes,  etc  

Long  rubber  boots  

Iron  in  bars  and  sheets  


1,115 
1,069 
111,426 
7,881 
4,024 
83,258 
1,586 
1,560 
5,517 
2,530 
2,451 
462 
415 
2,272 
6,230 
1,333 
43 

291 
1,103 
589 
5,500 
195,458 
7,785 
5,622 
23,745 
16,260 
417 
2,377 
13,258 
70 

168 
2,324 
2,114 

497 
196 
24,044 
75,967 
12,080 
599 
1,460 
462,566 
560,489 


2,143 
118 
125,266 
2,505 
603 
2,848 
89,026 
3,730 
62,093 
3.716 
736 
1,654 
,151,670 
31,086 
10,656 
2,508 
591 
3,620 
8,612 
1,014 
1,105 

127,988 
60,626 
14,575 
18,438 
67,129 
9,385 
2,050 
2,385 
149,757 
31,850 
186,071 
9,340 
15,271 


2,024 
350 


14,157 
2,022 
1,339 
4,858 
16,704 
7,715 
468 
29 
40 
393 
295 


356 
1,208 
2,896 

126 
1,762 
5,659 
6,517 

463 


23 

33,727 
85 

284 
553 
1,739 
1,530 
821 
356 
463 
1,590 


3,695 
9,956 


100,799 
6,672 
3,413 
58,872 
20,347 
4,430 
318,605 
230,563 
2,203 
518 
23,305 
12,895 
23,545 
354.941 
67,558 
81,964 
19 
72 
4,304 
17,974 
833 
3,088 

81,985 
63,112 
33,624 
19,681 
116,251 

8,314 

2,872 
566 

2,503 
45,121 
87,232 
15,107 

9,607 


-1,356 
760 


218 
1,327 
12,522 
1, 
601 
409 
790 
6,573 
27 


912 


787 
43,016 


7,795 
461 


1,371 


322 


6,139 
1, 

332 


432 
109,327 
12,687 


990 
2,308 
24,541 
292 
605 
67,188 
114,786 


11,005 
1,172 
24,072 


24,295 
4,616 

25 

12,004 
500 
6,072 
326 

13,789 

40,954 
441 
34,326 
6,108 
25,097 
33,592 
1,116 
75 


4,583 

"i,m 
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Iron  and  steel  railway  bars  and  fittings  

Iron  tubing,  wroufiht  or  steel  

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves  

Jewellery,  silverware,  etc  

Tolisl).  all  kinds,  washing  soda,  etc  

I.urd,  lard  compound  

I  eat  her,  solo  

I  ppor  leather,  patent,  Japan  

3x«ather,  harness  and  Morocco  

Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  leggings,  etc  

I.cx'omotives,  etc  

Automobiles,  motor  cycles  and  parts  

Lumber,  rough  

l.uml>er,  dressed  

Oak,  pitch  pine,  elm,  beech,  etc  

Laths  and  shingles  

Radiators  and  electrical  materials  

Typewriters,  sewing  and  knitting  machines  

^^'ool  cards,  spinning  wheels,  steel  propellers,  etc 

Malt  

Matches  

Canned  corned  beef,  etc  

Meats,  preserved  

Meats,  fresh  

Poultry  and  game  

Bacon,  hams,  tongues  and  beef  smoked  cured. . 

Hams  and  tongues,  dried,  salted  or  pickled  

Meats,  dried,  salted  

Beef,  salted  in  barrels  

Pigs  heads,  feet  and  ribs  

Pork  mess  and  rump  

Medicine  

Surgical  and  dental  instruments  

Molasses  

Motor  engines  

Nails,  cut  pressed  and  wire  

Shoe  tacks,  brads  and  shoe  nails  

\ails,  wrought  and  horse  shoe  

Nuts,  almond,  walnut,  Brazil,  peanuts,  etc. , . . . . 

Nuts,  shelled   

Oakum  

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  

Oats  

Oiled  cloths  

Oil,  kerosene  

Oil,  gasoline  

Oil,  lubricating  

Oils,  essential,  axle  grease,  etc  

Oils,  linseed,  spirits  of  turpentine,  etc  

Paint......  

Paperhangings  and  borderings  

Peas,  round  

Peas,  split,  dried  and  green  

Perfumery  

Pianofortes,  organs,  phonographs,  etc  

Potatoes  

Readymades — 

Collars,  cuffs,  etc  

Rice  ■  

Salt,  dairy  and  table  

Dressed  feathers,  ribbons,  velvet,  lace,  etc  

Sewing  cotton,  buttons,  shoelaces,  etc  

Soap,  common  or  laundry  

Stationery,  writing  paper,  etc  

Copy  books,  slated,  etc. . .  .•  

Printed  mu.sic  

Advertising  and  printed  matter  

Steel,  mild  ,  

Steel,  blister  and  chrome  

Stoves  

Straw  

Sugar,  granulated,  white  or  yellow.  .*.  

Sugar,  loaf,  etc  

Tar  

Tea  

Tinware,  agata,  granite,  steel  hollow-ware  

Tobacco,  manufactured  

Cigars  

Cigarettes  


Canada 


2,008 
4,439 
2,605 


42, 
256, 
5, 
275, 
324, 
17, 
1, 
10, 
51, 
13, 
7, 


2, 

201 : 

2. 
14! 


,653 
,791 
,836 
,716 
,769 
,125 
.932 
,536 
,875 
,612 
,390 


,302 
988 
,443 
,348 
741 
167 
,440 
,373 
818 

,932 
,903 
,466 
,680 
,437 
,404 
518 
,184 
,790 
,843 
,903 
,075 
270 
247 
153 
,288 
,652 
,904 
,628 
,034 
,108 
,586 
,759 
,425 
,721 
,274 
,713 
,021 
,207 
,919 

,719 
,408 
,430 
,065 
,202 
,336 
,973 
167 
,275 
,259 
,733 
196 
,460 
,091 
,386 
,079 
,841 
,383 
,066 
,545 
,287 

164 


United 
States 


2,792 
3,689 
120 

8,853 
21,917 

3,255 
95,423 
62,365 
69 

164,429 
20,579 
65,075 
1,247 
2,453 
1,606 


57,626 
73,398 
5,960 
78 

10,038 
8,313 
13,650 
10 
185 
22,228 

117,146 
9,048 
474,857 
79,084 
473,472 
52,002 
1,023 
20,601 
1,667 
3,097 
2,412 
3,311 
4,397 
8,240 
724 
1,830 
40,313 
30,004 
24,368 
29,887 
11,752 
21,137 
39,217 
55,804 
3,135 
3,953 
4,374 
17,895 
6,321 
467 

182,211 
16,828 
1,107 
61,180 
22,421 
18,501 
79,154 
3,325 
6,778 
7,604 
3,634 
498 
2,002 


224,706 
1,448 
7,463 
30,529 
10,652 
67,439 
1,210 

481 


United 
Kingdom 


163 
699 
6,624 

4,450 
3,329 


1,209 
2,9' 

4 

13,319 
131 
2,631 


1,356 
31,858 
12 
194 
3,854 
7,123 
166 
4 
21 


537 


47,659 
667 


924 
1,492 
3,577 
1,408 
2,545 
4,290 


9,457 


20 
465 
23,311 
5,739 
6,261 
5,738 
24,520 
4,076 
1,798 


63,471 
1,390 
6,670 
82,775 
79,153 
101,635 
13,472 
3,043 
800 
901 
3,804 
328 
121 


1,977 
153 
410 
95,706 
4,898 
7,044 
664 

2,958 


Rate  of  Duty 


10 


30  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
6c.  per  lb.  and 
35  p.c. 
40  p.c. 
35  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
40  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
45  p.c. 

54  per  M 

55  per  M 
$1  per  M 

60c.  per  M 
35  p.c 
25  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
40  p.c. 
jc.  per  oz. 

35  p.c. 
2c.  per  lb. 
3c.  per  lb 
3c.  per  lb. 
p.c. 
2c.  per  lb. 
Ic.  per  lb. 
$1  per  brl. 
$1  per  brl. 
$1.50  per  brl. 
30  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
5c.  per  gal. 

10  p.c. 
Ic.  per  lb. 

per  lb. 
fc.  per  lb. 
2c.  per  lb. 
4c.  per  lb. 
Ic.  per  lb. 
20c.  per  100  lbs 
5c.  per  bush. 

30  p.c. 
6c.  per  gal. 
6c.  per  gal. 
Sc.  per  gal. 
25  p.c. 
15  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
35  p.c. 
50c.  per  brl. 
^c.  per  lb. 
40  p.c. 
40  p.c. 
10c.  per  bush. 

45  p.c. 
jc.  per  lb. 

10  p.c. 

40  p.c. 

25  p.c. 
2c.  per  lb. 

35  p.c. 

10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 

50  p.c. 

10  p.c 

30  p.c. 

35  p.c. 
$2  per  ton 
4c.  per  lb. 
5^c.  per  lb. 

15  p.c. 
5c.  per  lb. 

45  p.c. 
40c.  per  lb. 
$2  per  lb.  and 

15  p.c. 
$5  per  lb. 
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Imports  into  Newfoundland  from  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1922,  together  with  Rates 
of  Duty — Concluded. 


Canada 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Tobacco  pipes  

Trunks,  valises,  purses,  etc  

Tweeds,  doe  skins,  etc  

Twines,  for  sail  making  

Turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  etc  

Onions,  squashes,  cucumbers,  etc  

Ribbons,  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  etc  

Wood  pails,  wash  boards,  fishing  rods,  etc 

Yarn  

Indian  corn  

Machinery  for  mining  purposes  

Oil  cake  and  cattle  feed  

Agricultural  implements  

Books  

Coal  for  domestic  purposes  and  outports . . . 

Printing  paper,  etc.  for  printers  

Butterine  manufacture,  oils  

Butterine  manufacture,  lard  


139 
464 
,888 
,236 
,034 
,837 
579 
075 
802 
167 
055 
211 
971 
871 
525 
596 
187 
611 


2,882 
5,118 

6,047 
2,310 
1,840 
10,994 
21,525 
6,191 
770 
10,388 
5,491 
35,448 
1,470 
9,293 
14,580 
17,472 
235,544 
170,505 


2,192 
950 
72,321 
4,544 


26,672 
38,468 
1,045 
22,985 


1,333 
700 

1,635 
21,085 
661 

1,398 


THE  ITALIAN    SITUATION  DURING  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  March  24,  1923. — Despite  Ruhr  events  and  Lausanne  complication, 
the  months  of  January  and  February  witnessed  but  little  repercussion  in  Italy. 
The  lira  fluctuated  only  slightly  and  lost  at  its  lowest  quotation  but  7  per  cent 
on  the  United  States  dollar  as  compared  with  a  similar  French  and  Belgium 
franc  depreciation  of  18  and  20  per  cent  respectively.  Internally,  too,  confidence 
was  well  maintained  and  Government  securities  experienced  but  a  fractional 
Bourse  recession. 

On  January  1  the  number  of  unemployed  went  up  to  382,000,  or  an  increase 
of  28,000  over  the  preceding  month,  which  increase  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  season's  lack  of  work  in  agriculture,  and  increased  again  to  391,974  on 
February  1st.  Net  investment  in  joint-stock  companies  was  higher  for 
December  than  for  any  preceding  month  of  1922,  and  for  the  whole  year  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  667  companies  and  of  more  than  a  billion  lire  in  invested 
capital.  During  January,  1923,  investments  still  rose.  Some  104  joint-stock 
companies  were  organized,  80  increased  their  capital,  and  investments  amounted 
to  343,965  million  lire,  while  disinvestments  reached  101,322  million  lire  thus 
reducing  the  net  gain  to  242,643  million  lire.  This  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  returns  since  the  Armistice.  The  month  of  February  shows  about  the 
same  figures  of  investments,  some  242.731  million  lire,  but  a  higher  amount  of 
disinvestments  has  reduced  the  net  gain  to  119,759,470  million  lire. 

Business  failures  during  1922  totalled  3,556  as  against  1,783  for  1921,  while 
failures  for  December  numbering  311,  were  16  less  than  for  the  preceding  month. 
It  is  since  reported  that  during  January  failures  augmented  to  398.  Those 
industries  especially  busy  during  January  were  reported  to  be  the  textile  mills, 
more  particularly  those  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  and  secondly  those  factories  turning  out  food  products.  The  Government 
published  a  series  of  decrees  during  January  which  will  encourage  ship- 
building, and  these  subsidies  of  some  156  million  lire  will  probably  be  of 
assistance  in  brightening  the  present  dull  outlook  in  the  metallurgical  industry. 
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Otlier  arrangoiiieiits  are  being  considered  with  regard  to  the  definite  systemi- 
zation  of  the  Italian  state  railways  and  state  telephones  which  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  private  industry.  These  and  other  arrangements  will  bring  about  an 
estimated  economy  of  some  411  million  lire  in  the  State  balance.  Strikes  are 
virtually  non-exjstent  and  a  greater  spirit  of  discipline  is  pervading  industrial 
life. 

Italian  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1922  were  valued  at  9,927 
million  lire  and  exports  at  5,602  million  lire.  Thus  the  1922  trade  balance  for 
this  period  showed  an  improvement  of  950  million  lire  over  .the  corresponding 
eight  months  of  1921.  During  January  an  important  trade  treaty  was  finally 
negotiated  between  Italy  and  Switzerland  (this  treaty  entered  into  action  on 
February  20) ,  to  the  lowest  customs  duties  of  which  Canada  as  a  most  favoured 
nation  is  also  entitled.  The  Italian  tariff  on  sugar  is  to  be  slightly  reduced 
from  the  1st  of  August  next,  and  pay  21-60  lire  per  100  kilos  instead  of  30-60 
gold  lire  as  at  present. 

State  revenue  for  July-December,  1922,  was  about  120  million  lire  higher 
than  for  the  same  six  months  of  1921.  Monies  deposited  in  the  commercial  and 
issuing  banks  during  October  and  November,  1922,  were  some  50  million  lire  less 
than  during  September-October.  Note  circulation  at  the  end  of  November  was 
some  250  million  lire  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month.    Exchange  was 

19-  51  to  the  United  States  dollar  at  the  1st  of  January  and  closed  the  month  at 

20-  90,  while  on  February  1st  it  was  at  21-26  and  closed  at  20-77. 

As  to  the  various  commodity  markets,  no  considerable  fluctuation  is 
reported.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  advance  is  verified  in  security 
prices  especially  with  regards  to  cottons  and  silk,  of  the  77  quoted  on  the  Milan 
bourse,  49  moved  up  1,302  points,  24  fell  267  points  and  4  remained  stationary. 
During  February  the  best  market  was  that  for  cotton,  and  also  in  the  security 
quotation  a  considerable  increase  was  verified  with  regard  to  cotton  shares.  Of 
the  78  quoted  on  the  Milan  Bourse  50  moved  up,  23  dropped  and  5  remained 
stationary. 

Wholesale  prices  dropped  2-37  per  cent  during  the  month  of  January,  while 
on  the  contrary  an  increase  of  1-94  per  cent  was  certified  in  the  month  of 
February. 

DRIED  APPLE  IMPORT  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  21,  1923. — Following  several  inquiries  from  Canada  in 
regard  to  the  demand  for  evaporated  apples,  several  firms  have  been  consulted 
and,  from  information  received,  it  appears  that  stocks  of  this  commodity  are 
large,  both  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  One  importer  states:  "  I  greatly  fear  that 
this  season  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  business.  T  have  had  for  more  than  two 
months,  as  well  as  all  my  colleagues,  a  considerable  stock  of  evaporated  apples, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  dispose  of  even  a  small  part  of  these." 

Another  firm  of  importance  in  Antwerp  state  that  this  year  the  sale  of 
dried  apples  has  been  very  poor  and  attribute  the  situation  to  the  heavy  crop 
of  apples  in  Belgium  last  year.  This  firm  sells  American  dried  apples.  In 
November  last  they  ordered  2,000  cases  and  have  been  able  to  place  only  500 
of  these.  In  other  years  this  firm  sells  about  10,000  cases.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  large  production  of  Belgian  apple  paste,  which  sells  very  cheaply 
and  hinders  the  sale  of  dried  apples  from  overseas.  This  condition  is  rendered 
much  worse  by  the  cost  of  the  dollar,  which  is  quoted  to-day  at  17.50  francs. 
Hopes,  however,  are  expressed  that  the  season  of  the  "  Kermesse,"  which  is 
shortly  to  commence,  will  improve  the  situation. 
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Prices  of  American  apples  (in  U.S.  currency)  on  the  Antwerp  market  per 
100  pounds  c.i.f.  Antwerp  very  recently  were: — 


The  latest  approximate  freight  rate  supplied  this  office  from  London  for 
evaporated  apples  is  27i  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Belgian  duty  on  dried  apples,  peeled,  is  36  francs.  On  unpeeled  apples 
it  is  12  francs.  Waste  is  1.50  francs.  These  duties  are  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds) . 

American  terms  are  cash  against  documents,  three  days,  with  1  per  cent 
off  and  2  per  cent  commission. 

Canada  has  not  found  a  market  in  Belgium  for  dried  apples  since  1920, 
when  53,732  pounds  were  shipped,  to  a  value  of  $7,632.  The  year  1919  is  also 
credited  with  57,747  pounds  at  $7,218.  During  1919  and  1920  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  foods  was,  of  course,  very  strong. 

In  January  last  Belgium  imported  from  the  United  States  only  4,749  kilos, 
valued  at  15,949  francs;  from  France  10,859,  to  a  value  of  9,178  francs;  and 
from  Holland,  1,089  kilos,  valued  at  4,670  francs. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  21,  1923. — Owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  milreis,  the 
cost  of  apples  to  the  consumer  has  increased  and  consumption  has  dropped  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  large  responsible  firms  have  stopped  importing.  Some 
ten  thousand  boxes  are  imported  yearly  at  the  present  time  by  different  Brazilian 
houses.  Unfortunately  these  firms  are  not  in  all  cases  reliable.  Apples  are  only 
bought  on  terms  of  thirty  to  ninety  days,  and  the  shipper  is  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy' of  the  importer  because  even  though  the  draft  may  be  attached  to  docu- 
ments, the  apples  must  be  handed  over  to  him  immediately  to  be  placed  in  his 
private  cold  storage,  as  the  Customs  authorities  have  no  cold  storage  facilities. 
The  importer  can  therefore  get  possession  of  the  goods  without  acceptance  of 
draft  should  he  wish  to  do  so,  or  failing  that,  can  threaten  to  abandon  the 
shipment.  The  apples  having  been  taken  out  of  the  ship's  cold  storage,  would 
immediately  spoil  on  account  of  the  hot  climate.  There  are  two  experienced 
and  reliable  British  houses;  but  both  of  these  firms  have  stopped  apple  impor- 
tation for  the  time  being  and  will  not  take  it  up  again  until  the  milreis  increases 
in  value. 

There  are  many  small  importers  who  are  only  too  willing  and  anxious  to 
import  apples,  but  as  the  fruit  is  so  perishable  and  shippers  are  so  dependent 
upon  the  financial  reliability  as  well  as  integrity  of  the  importer,  Brazil  cannot 
be  recommended  as  a  good  market  for  apples  until  the  larger  houses  again 
interest  themselves  in  this  class  of  importation. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  fresh  apples  imported  into  Brazil  come  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  They  are  brought  from  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  the  United 
States,  and  are  of  the  highest  order  of  pack  with  regard  to  selection  for  quality, 
size,  colour,  etc.  Apples  from  Canada  would  require  to  be  sent  in  ships  having 
cold  storage  facilities. 

At  present  imports  can  be  placed  round  about  10,000  boxes  (of  1  bushel) 
annually,  the  season  of  arrivals  beginning  in  August  and  ending  in  February. 


Prime  slices  packed  in  50  lb.  cases. 
Prime  slices  packed  in  25  lb.  cases.. 
Choice  slices  packed  in  50  lb.  cases, 
Choice  slices  packed  in  25  lb.  cases, 


$  11  50 

11  75 

12  50 
12  75 
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From  February  to  June  nationiil  fruit  is  plentiful.  At  one  time  when  fruit 
was  cheaper,  imports  were  much  more  than  double  the  above  quantity.  Before 
the  war  apples  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand,  but 
now  that  the  Australian  steamers  do  not  call  at  Rio  on  the  homeward  journey, 
all  arrivals  in  that  port  are  from  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  for  diminished  imports  are  principally: — 

U)  The  constantly  rising  cost  of  imported  fruit  has  put  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  manv  consumers,  especially  in  the  interior,  which  obtained  its  supplies  from 
Rio;     '  , 

(2)  Formerly  nearly  all  fruit  coming  to  Brazil  was  imported  through  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  shipments  are  now  being  made  direct  to  Bahia, 
Santos  (for  Sao  Paulo  market),  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul; 

(3)  National  fruit  is  apparently  being  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  formerly,  and  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fruit  is  now  being  sold  in  the 
shops — oranges,  tangerines,  pineapples,  abacates,  melons,  figs,  etc. 

The  importation  of  apples  in  any  one  year  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  grape  crops.  If  grapes  are  plentiful  in  these 
countries,  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Brazil,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  apples  required.  Size  preferred:  113  to  ,150  per  box;  barrels 
not  wanted.  Appearance  is  very  important — only  dessert  apples,  no  cooking 
varieties.  Qualities:  King  David,  Jonathan  and  Delicious,  and  later.  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippins  and  Winesaps.    The  last  two  are  the  favourites. 

Duties  on  fresh  apples  are  at  the  rate  of  100  reis  per  kilo.,  payable  60  per 
cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  in  paper,  with  a  further  2  per  cent  port  tax  payable 
in  gold.  A  box  of  apples  is  reckoned  to  contain  18  kilos,  although  with  adhering 
moisture,  ice,  etc.,  it  very  often  turns  the  scale  at  19  kilos  on  discharge.  At 
present  exchange  the  duty  on  a  box  of  apples  works  out  at  about  75  cents. 

The  names  of  two  reliable  British  firms  (as  well  as  those  of  Brazilian  firms 
at  present  importing)  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  26348). 


NOTES  ON  THE  ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  WOOLLEN  AND 

SILK  TEXTILES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

n.    Silks  and  Artificial  Silks 

The  Argentine  market  for  silks,  both  in  the  form  of  piece  goods  and  of 
certain  types  of  manufactured  wearing  apparel,  is  of  importance.  Until  shortly 
before  the  war  practically  all  imported  silks  were  from  Europe,  chiefly  from 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain,  but  of  late  years  the  Japanese  have 
successfully  competed  and  are  now  well  represented  in  the  market.  More 
recently  still  the  influence  of  the  United  States  has  become  apparent,  in  1918  her 
total  silk  exports  to  Argentine  ranked  third  in  importance.  While  this  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  war  conditions  and  the  consequent  disruption  of  European 
industries,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  succeed  in  holding  perman- 
ently a  fair  share  of  the  market.  European  nations  are  regaining  much  of  the 
piece  goods  trade  lost  during  the  war,  but  in  made-up  articles  such  as  hosiery 
and  gloves  the  United  States  to-day  occupy  a  commanding  position.  It  is  in 
these  lines  that  Canadian  opportunities,  given  competitive  prices,  would  appear 
to  be  most  favourable. 
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LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 

Argentine  silk  industries  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  are  limited 
to  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  from  imported  piece  goods.  In 
certain  lines,  however,  local  industries  have  either  not  been  established,  or  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  product  fall  so  far  short  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  and  European  manufacturers,  that  the  market  remains,  and 
will  probably  remain  for  many  years,  dependent  upon  importations. 


The  Import  Market 
piece  goods 

Generally, '  all  types  of  silk  goods  are  in  demand  although,  naturally,  the 
popularity  of  any  one  class  depends  upon  the  fashions  of  the  moment.  An 
important  retailer  and  importer  of  silk  piece  goods  in  Buenos  Aires  states  that 
France  supplied  over  70  per  cent  of  the  market  demand  in  staple  lines  of  first- 
grade  silks,  not  only  because  competition  against  the  qualities  of  the  goods  from 
Lyons  and  St.  Etienne  is  hardly  considerable,  but  more  because  of  the  fact  that 
shades  and  textures  are  first  made  popular  in  Paris. 

The  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  into  Argentina  in  1920  totalled  322,804  kg., 
the  following  being  the  principal  contributing  countries:  Japan  (109,902  kg.), 
France  (105,723  kg.),  Italy  (35,004  kg.),  United  States  (24,259  kg.),  United 
Kingdom  (24,097  kg.),  and  Switzerland  (12,549  kg.).  A  full  range  of  all  classes 
of  silks  is  represented*  as  well  as  artificial  silks.  Crepe  de  chine  of  varying 
weights  is  perhaps  the  type  for  which  there  is  the  largest  sale,  and  is  a  staple 
line  of  import  in  half  pieces  of  15  to  18  metres  in  length,  although  full  pieces 
of  30  or  35  metres  in  length  are  acceptable.  Charmeuses  are  chiefly  from  France 
and  Japan;  the  Italian  figures  are  probably  made  up  principally  of  heavy-weight 
trimming  silks  such  as  taffetas,  satins  and  moires. 

Jersey  silk,  particularly  in  light  weights,  is  in  constant  demand  and  is 
largely  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  Its  chief  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
underwear,  as  the  local  manufacture  of  gloves  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
failed  to  compete  with  the  superior  production  of  United  States  and  European 
manufacturers.  Jersey  or  glove  silk  is  occasionally  imported  in  natural  colour 
and  dyed  locally,  although  this  method  is  stated  not  to  be  wholly  satisfactory 
and  usually  expensive.  Heavy  silk  knitted  cloth  or  "  punto  tricot "  is  a 
standard  importation  from  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  imports  of  crude  silk,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  suitings, 
form  an  item  of  some  importance  and  totalled  in  1920,  85,083  kg.  The  follow- 
mg  were  the  principal  countries  of  origin:  Japan  (60,722  kg.),  United  States 
(10,523  kg.),  United  Kingdom  (4,948  kg.),  China  (3,907  kg.),  and  France 
(3,884  kg.). 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  crude  silk  import  is  still  of  Oriental  origin, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  has  shown  remarkable  improvement.  Crude 
silk  is  usually  imported  in  48-in.  width  and  in  fairly  heavy  weights. 

The  pre-war  practice  of  allowing  60,  90  or  120  days'  sight  has  been  resumed. 
French  importations  are  usually  quoted  at  the  factory,  but  those  from  Japan 
are  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires — the  preferable  method.  Japanese  exporters  also 
allow  about  2-i  per  cent  per  piece  gratis.  The  more  important  wholesalers  are 
in  a  habit  of  making  an  annual  visit  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  during 
which  they  purchase  for  the  coming  year,  so  that,  excepting  Japanese  silks, 
comparatively  little  business  is  done  on  samples  or  through  the  visits  of  the 
factory  rei)resentative. 
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The  initial  opportunities  for  Canadian  participation  in  the  piece  goods 
trade  would  seem  to  be  most  favourable  in  artificial  silk  and  jersey  or  glove 
silk  in  the  heavier  weights.  Assuming  a  competitive  price,  these  might  be  soki 
in  natural  colour,  but  if  exported  dyed,, the  example  of  the  Japanese,  who  under- 
take to  match  any  shade  in  the  French  colour  card,  might  be  followed  to 
advantage. 

UNDERWEAR 

The  importation  of  ready-made  silk  underwear  and  lingerie  are  almost  negli- 
gible, chietly  because  of  the  successful  competition  of  the  many  small  local  indus- 
tries. A  few  glove  silk  camisoles  and  knickers  of  foreign  manufacture  are 
imported,  but  they  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  trade.  In  any 
event  silk  underwear  is  not  very  popular  in  Argentina;  linen  is  used  to  a  far 
greater  extent. 

SHIRTS,    COLLARS,    TIES,  ETC. 

Men's  silk  shirts  are  not  imported  in  commercial  quantities.  At  one  time 
silk  collars  were  brought  in,  but  here  again  local  manufacturers  have  offered 
effective  competition.  Ties  and  general  neckwear  for  men  are  also  made  to 
some  advantage  locally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  but  are 
still  supplied  by  Europe  in  better  grades.  The  figures  for  1920  indicate  importa- 
tions as  follows:  Italy,  1,146  kilos;  France,  1,179  kilos;  United  Kingdom,  807 
kilos ;  Germany,  475  kilos.  While  some  of  these  are  probably  of  artificial  silk,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  are  first-quality  articles  of  genuine  silk. 
There  is  some  chance  of  doing  business  in  this  line  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  meet  British  and  Continental  competition  in  price,  and  if  their  range 
of  patterns  is  sufficiently  diversified. 

In  respect  of  knitted  ties  also,  the  market  is  at  present  fairly  well  dominated 
by  Great  Britain  in  pure  silk  lines,  and  by  Germany  in  artificial  silk.  Silk 
scarves  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  Customs  returns  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  present  importation.  Scarves 
of  British  and  Italian  origin  in  a  wide  range  of  widths  and  designs  are  on  sale 
in  the  better  class  shops,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  constitute  a  standard  line 
of  importation.  Canadian  pure  silk  scarves  might  be  sold  as  a  specialty  by 
virtue  of  original  design  and  good  salesmanship,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  much  could 
be  done  in  the  artificial  silk  article. 

GARTERS  AND  SUSPENDERS 

Silk  garters  and  silk  suspenders  are  products  that  sell  well  in  Argentina. 

The  imports  of  garters  in  1920  amounted  to  24,439  dozen  pairs,  the  United 
States  (19,327  dozen  pairs).  United  Kingdom  (2,157  dozen  pairs),  and  France 
(1.009  dozen  pairs),  being  the  principal  countries  of  origin.  Suspenders  imported 
during  1920  totalled  3,848  dozen,  France  (1,098  dozen),  Germany  (667  dozen), 
and  the  United  Kingdom  (591  dozen) ,  being  the  chief  countries  of  origin.  The 
French  "  Guyot "  type  of  suspender  is  generally  considered  the  best  on  the 
market  and  the  most  suited  to  climatic  conditions.  Both  these  lines,  however, 
are  also  made  by  local  industries  from  imported  silk  and  silk  elastic. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

The  imports  of  silk  handkerchiefs  into  Argentina  in  1920  totalled  21,552  kg., 
chiefly  from  the  following  countries:  Japan  (17,703  kg.),  United  States  (1,654 
kg.),  France  (765  kg.),  and  Italy  (668  kg.) 

The  best  business  in  silk  handkerchiefs  is  in  men's  goods.  These  should 
be  hemstitched  and  in  sizes  not  less  than  45  or  48  cm.  square.  Plain  dark  colours 
are  in  chief  demand,  although  there  is  a  certain  sale  for  fancy  designs.  Brilliant 
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bandana  patterns,  however,  are  not  popular,  and  white  silk  handkerchiefs  also 
appear  to  be  losing  favour. 

For  the  camp  trade  artificial  silk  handkerchiefs  of  more  varied  and  extrava- 
gant design  replace  the  real  silk  article  in  demand  in  the  cities.  All  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs should  be  packed  in  light-paper  wrappers  of  six  each,  with  the  size 
and  weight  indicated  in  centimetres  and  grammes,  the  designs  identified  by- 
numbers,  and  the  plain  colours  by  wrappers  of  similar  shade. 

BLOUSES,  SWEATERS,  ETC. 

The  import  of  silk  blouses  for  ladies'  wear  is  greatly  reduced.  As  they  are 
not  classified  separately  in  the  Customs  returns,  accurate  estimates  cannot  be 
made,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  few  English  and  French  specialties  enter 
the  country  annually.  On  the  other  hand,  the  import  of  silk  jumpers  and 
sweaters  appears  to  be  increasing.  In  this  line  artificial  silk  is  almost  as  popu- 
lar as  genuine  silk.  Half -sleeve  jumpers  in  white  and  a  wide  range  of  colours 
are  very  open  crochet  or  knit,  appear  to  be  selling  well.  Full  sleeve  coat- 
sweaters  of  fancy  stitch,  in  heavy  silk  and  artificial  silk  yarns,  are  also  much 
in  evidence  and  are  said  to  come  chiefly  from  France  and  Great  Britain.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  will  follow  the  London  and  Paris 
fashion  in  silk  jumpers  and  sweater-coats,  they  will  probably  be  able  to 
reproduce  them  in  time  for  the  corresponding  period  of  wear  in  Argentina  four 
to  eight  months  later  in  the  year. 

Corsets  have  become  decidedly  demode  in  Argentina,  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  imported  silk  types  appears  still  to  be  sold.  Silk  brassieres,  mostly 
of  French  manufacture,  seem  to  have  replaced  them. 

PYJAMAS 

Pyjamas  are  made  locally  from  a  wide  range  of  materials,  not  only  by  the 
many  small  independent  industries  but  also  by  the  manufacturing  departments 
of  the  retail  shops.  British  and  French  pyjamas  are  annually  imported  in  some 
quantities,  particularly  in  heavy  silk,  and  silk  and  linen  mixtures. 

Pyjamas  are  used  in  Argentina  not  only  for  sleeping  purposes  but  also  to 
a  great  extent  for  morning  use.  They  may  also  be  worn  during  summer  evenings 
at  home,  and  even  in  private  railway  compartments  during  day  travel,  particu- 
larly in  the  hot  weather.  The  general  demand  is  therefore  for  more  substantial 
material  than  the  very  light  weights  popular  in  Canada,  and  for  types  more 
closely  approximating  ordinary  house  clothing. 

Pyjamas  of  heavy  silk  or  mixture  should  be  made  with  turned-down  collar, 
cuffs,  a  patch-pocket,  side  pockets  and  three  or  four  buttons  down  the  front 
of  the  trousers.  Most  of  more  expensive  pyjamas  are  frogged.  The  draw-cord 
of  the  trousers  should  be  fairly  heavy  in  weight.  Suits  in  natural  silk  with 
cuffs  and  collar  in  a  contrasting  colour  and  the  usual  vertical  stripe  patterns  are 
equally  in  demand.  Brilliant  uniform  colours  such  as  pinks  or  blues  are  not 
generally  used.  There  is  also  a  sale  for  very  light  weight  silks  during  the  hot 
weather,  but  this  period  is  generally  limited  to  three  months  of  December, 
January  and  February. 

Unless  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  European  population,  pyjamas  are 
not  commonly  used  for  feminine  wear. 

GLOVES 

Silk  gloves  are  certainly  among  the  most  important  textile  market  require- 
ments in  Argentina.  During  the  last  few  years  the  United  States  has  built  up 
a  very  large  business  in  this  line,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  European  manu- 
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factiirers.  That  country  in  1920  dominated  the  market,  having  sent  6,095 
kg.  in  that  year  out  of  a  total  of  7,758  kg.,  as  against  674  kg.  for  Spain  and  562 
kg.  for  Germany. 

]\v  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  done  in  ladies'  gloves,  but  there  is 
a  certain  importation  for  men's  wear  although  this  is  said  to  be  diminishing. 
There  is  still,  however,  some  sale  for  subdued  patterns,  mostly  grey,  with  one 
or  two  pearl  buttons.  In  ladies'  silk  gloves  a  very  wide  range  is  in  demand, 
and,  provided  it  is  not  too  extreme,  almost  any  design  will  find  a  sale,  from  short 
two-button  to  ornamented  gauntlet  types  or  full  lengths  carrying  12  to  16 
buttons.  ^Yhite  is  out  of  fashion;  the  present  popular  colours  are  grey,  maroon 
and  beige.  The  sizes  most  saleable  are  from  5J  to  6f.  A  recent  innovation^ 
which  is  said  to  be  popular,  is  that  of  lining  the  longer  types  with  brilliant 
colours  such  as  salmon,  nile-green  or  orange. 

Canada  should  attempt  to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade.  Already  one 
or  two  trial  orders  from  Canadian  manufacturers  have  reached  Argentina  and 
are  said  to  be  excellent  in  quality ;  but  in  one  instance  which  came  to  the  notice 
of  this  office,  the  method  adopted  by  the  factory  of  wrapping  and  shipping  so 
increased  the  laid-down  cost  that  the  final  price  was  prohibitive.  If  Canadian 
manufacturers  can  reduce  their  export  price  to  that  of  United  States  competitors, 
and  will  take  careful  note  of  the  regulations  regarding  legal  weight  for  Customs 
assessment  (to  be  detailed  in  the  last  part  of  this  report  which  will  appear  in 
our  nex-t  issue)  there  seems  little  reason  why  business  should  not  be  established 
in  this  line. 

HOSIERY 

Pure  silk  hosiery  for  men  is  not  much  in  vogue  in  Argentina;  lisle  and  linen 
thread  half-hose  are  more  commonly  used.  But  the  market  for  silk  and  arti- 
ficial silk  hosiery  for  women  is  very  large,  perhaps  greater  per  head  of  popula- 
tion than  in  any  other  country.  In  this  line,  as  in  silk  gloves,  the  United  States 
has  built  up  a  most  successful  export.    The  following  are  the  statistics: 

The  importations  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  into  Argentina  in  1920 
totalled  13,598  kg.,  the  folloTying  being  the  chief  countries  of  origin:  United 
States  (5,395  kg.),  Germany  (2,308  kg.),  France  (2,172  kg.).  United  Kingdom 
(1,482  kg.),  and  Japan  (815  kg.). 

One  of  the  most  important  shops  retailing  ladies'  wear  in  Buenos  Aires 
state  that  their  sales  of  hosiery  are  in  the  following  percentages:  pure  silk,  45 
per  cent;  artificial  silk,  30  per  cent;  cotton,  19  per  cent;  wool  and  wool  mixtures^ 
6  per  cent. 

Cotton  top  hosiery  is  perhaps  more  readily  saleable  than  the  all-silk 
article,  although  the  latter  also  sells  well.  Seamless  hosiery  is  not  in  demand, 
as  in  Argentina  as  elsewhere  it  has  the  reputation  of  losing  shape.  For  this 
reason  quantities  of  one-piece  hosiery  are  imported  into  Argentina,  with  not 
only  the-  seam  deliberately  imitated,  but  also  the  indications  of  thread  reduc- 
tion which  is  effected  on  hosiery  shaped  on  the  loom.  The  majority  of  hosiery 
both  in  real  and  artificial  silk  is  of  course  reinforced  at  the  heel  and  toe,  and 
carries  a  guarantee  that  the  dyes  are  fixed.  Each  pair  should  be  ticketed  to 
this  effect.  The  sizes  in  chief  demand  are  from  8  to  10,  but  particularly  9  and 
9^.  In  colour  black  of  course  ranks  first,  and  at  present  greys  and  beige  are 
the  most  fashionable  among  other  shades.  Plain  designs  are  in  most  common 
demand,  but  there  is  also  a  good  sale  for  clocked  hosiery.  Open-work  clocks 
are  perhaps  more  popular  than  embroidered. 

Glove-silk  hosiery  is  in  much  less  demand  than  thread  silk  chiefly  because 
of  its  poorer  wearing  quali^.  The  exception  may  be  mentioned,  however,  of 
Milanese  "  glove  silk  stockings  of  Swiss  manufacture,  which  are  imported  in 
a  very  fine  elastic  quality.  These  are  all  silk,  and  come  not  only  plain  but  also 
with  the  innovation  of  a  stamped  floral  device  in  several  colours  on  the  tops. 
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In  women's  silk  hosiery,  as  in  gloves,  Canadian  firms  should  be  well  repre- 
sented in  this  market,  provided  they  can  meet  United  States  prices,  will  export 
none  but  their  finest  qualities,  and  ship  in  suitable  containers  and  on  the  terms 
which  the  market  demands. 

(The  concluding  instalment  of  this  report,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue,  will  include  consideration  of  tariffs,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
and  sales  methods.) 


CfflNA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

[The  following  is  the  third  and  concluding  report  of  a  series  by  Mr.  Emery 
on  China  as  a  Market  for  Rubber  Goods.  The  first  dealt  with  Mechanical  Rubber 
Products,  and  was  published  in  No.  1000,  and  the  second  with  Waterproof  Clothing 
and  Domestic,  Sanitary  and  Surgical  Rubber  Goods,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
issue,  No.  lOOL] 

Rubber   Tires   and  Tubes 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

It  is  estimated  that  in  China  there  are  between  8,000  and  10,000  automobiles 
of  various  makes.  Of  that  number  4,000  are  in  Shanghai,  2,000  in  Peking  ana 
Tientsin,  and  the  remainder  in  the  other  chief  cities.  The  low  number  of  cars 
used  can  be  attributed  to  the  conditions  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  The  longest 
run  obtainable  is  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  where  there  is  an  improved  motor 
road  ninety  miles  long.  One  can  go  from  Kalgan  to  Urga  across  the  Gobi 
Desert,  where  there  is  an  automobile  transportation  service,  but  no  roads  have 
been  necessary  for  that  traffic.  Motor  roads  between  cities  are  practically  non- 
existent, and  the  mileage  of  improved  roads  in  cities  is  very  small.  Good  roads 
run  from  Shanghai,  one  of  the  most  advanced  cities  in  China,  into  the  country 
for  only  a  few  miles. 

TYPES  OF  CARS  USED 

Before  the  war  the  types  of  car  used  were  chiefly  of  European  or  British 
manufacture.  This  may  have  been  attributable  to  the  greater  influence  of  the 
European  among  the  foreign  element  in  China.  During  the  war,  however,  when 
the  European  factories  were  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
United  States  interests  increased  their  agencies  and  embarked  on  an  energetic 
sales  campaign.  The  fall  in  European  exchange  post-war  greatly  offset  their 
efforts,  and  since  that  time  the  European  car,  with  its  greater  mileage  per 
gallon,  has  sold  in  preference  to  makes  from  other  countries.  European  manu- 
facturers are  also  shipping  out  to  China  chassis  only,  upon  which  Chinese-built 
body  is  being  put.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  American-made  cars  are 
in  the  majority. 

OUTER  COVERS 

The  make  of  the  car  determines  the  tires  originally  fitted,  but  replace- 
ments depend  upon  the  price  and  popularity  of  individiial  makes.  Dunlop's 
with  a  factory  in  Japan  are  in  a  particularly  favourable  position  to  supply 
replacements  at  low  cost,  and  they  keep  the  name  of  their  tires  constantly 
before  the  public.  In  opposition  to  them  are  the  Goodyear,  Firestone,  and 
Michelin  companies  who  are  large  advertisers,  and  the  makers  of  Pennsylvania 
tires.  Annual  replacements  might  be  put  at  four  per  car,  or  a  total  of  40,000 
per  annum. 
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TYPES  AND  SIZES  OF  COVERS  IN  DEMAND 

On  account  of  the  numbers  of  American-made  cars  in  use,  the  inch  sizes 
of  covers  are  in  greatest  demand.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  the  30  by  3  and 
tlie  30  by  3V  with  their  two  ovcrsizcs,  31  by  3-2-  and  31  by  4.  These  four  are 
clincher  type,  whilst  the  other  sizes  of  inch  tires  are  both  clincher  and  straight 
side,  with  the  latter  the  more  popular.  The  other  inch  sizes  in  greatest  demand 
arc  32  by  4,  33  by  4,  34  by  4,  33  by  4^,  34  by  4^,  35  by  4i  and  36  by  4^.  In 
the  millimetre  size  tires,  which  are  all  clincher  type,  the  760  by  90,  765  by  105, 
815  by  105,  875  by  105,  815  by  120,  820  by  120,  880  by  120,  and  920  by  120 
are  in  greatest  demand. 

The  greyish-black  cover  is  to  be  seen  more  frequently  than  the  white  sided, 
red  tread,  red  tire  and  other  coloured  tires.  Fabric  and  cord  are  both  used, 
but  the  cord  tiro  is  the  more  serviceable. 

INNER  TUBES 

The  demand  for  replacement  tubes  for  automobiles  is  evenly  divided  between 
the  red  and  black.  The  European  element  in  the  population  ask  for  the  red  and 
the  Americans  the  black,  each  one  taking  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
The  heavy  tubes  are  most  popular. 

SOLID  TIRES 

The  number  of  trucks  in  China  other  than  ton  and  ton  and  a  half  which 
use  pneumatic  tires  is  very  limited,  and  almost  a  negligible  factor  in  the  trade. 
Those  in  use  are  practically  all  products  of  the  United  States  and  consequently 
use  inch-sizes  in  tubes. 

[A  table  of  prices  of  covers,  inner  tubes,  and  solid  tires,  in  China,  as  in 
February,  1923,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Emery  with  this  report,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.] 

MOTOR  CYCLE  AND  BICYCLE  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

The  use  of  bicycles  in  China  has  not  developed  as  many  of  the  rubber 
companies  expected  it  to  do.  One  firm  profiting  by  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle 
in  Japan,  hoped  to  build  up  a  trade  in  China  similar  to  what  they  had  in  that 
country.  Bicycles  were  imported  which  they  sold  at  cost  in  an  endeavour  to 
secure  the  replacement  trade  on  covers  and  tubes,  but  the  selling  plan  was  a 
failure.  The  Chinese  did  not  take  to  the  bicycle  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
the  scheme  a  success.  The  ordinary  28-in.  by  IJ-in.  cover  is  what  is  required. 
It  is  grey  in  colour  the  same  as  the  tube  used. 

Motor  cycles  are  so  seldom  seen  in  China  that  the  sale  of  tires  and  tubes 
is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  imports  of  rubber  commodities.  Those  in  use  are 
mostly  of  British  manufacture  and  take  a  grey  cover  26 .  inches  by  2^  inches 
and  26  inches  by  2^  inches.  The  tubes  in  demand  are  of  the  red  pattern  com- 
monly used  in  England. 

RICKSHAW  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

The  number  of  rickshaws  in  China  is  estimated  at  between  60,000  and 
80,000.  The  majority  of  the  tires  used  in  Shanghai  are  pneumatic,  but  a  few 
solid  tires  can  be  seen  on  private  rickshaws.  Solid  tires  are  used  to  a  larger 
extent  in  the  outports,  where,  on  account  of  the  mud  and  bad  roads,  they  are 
more  serviceable. 
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The  outer  covers  for  the  pneumatic  tires,  which  are  greyish  black,  measure 
900  by  50  mm.  The  inner  tube  is  dark  red.  The  latest  laid-down  prices  are 
$6.50  for  the  outers  and  $1.50  for  the  inners.  The  solid  tires  have  1^-inch  base 
and  drive  on  to  the  rim.  They  also  are  in  greyish  black  rubber  and  cost  $1 
per  pound. 

SPECIAL  POINTS  IN  THE  TIRE  AND  TUBE  TRADE 

The  tire  and  tube  trade  with  China  is  of  a  special  nature.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evidenced  in  rickshaw  tires  which  require  special  study  and  investiga- 
tion before  a  manufacturer  should  attempt  to  work  up  new  business.  Many 
companies  have  attempted  to  enter  the  market  after  only  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  conditions,  but  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  to  their  inability 
to  compete  against  long-established  and  highly  efficient  companies,  their  ventures 
have  resulted  in  failure  comparative  or  complete. 

The  rickshaws  are  nearly  all  controlled  by  large  companies  in  the  cities, 
and  in  some  instances  monopolies  are  enjoyed  by  individual  companies.  In  con- 
sequence the  buying  of  rickshaw  supphes  is  done  on  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
and  only  by  firms  having  such  advantages  as  proximity  to  crude  rubber  and 
cheap  labour  costs,  can  hope  to  sell  in  quantity  to  the  big  rickshaw  companies. 

The  organizations  most  successful  in  supplying  tires  and  tubes  to  China 
keep  large  stocks  on  hand  for  every  possible  demand,  which  by  effective  adver- 
tising they  endeavour  to  create.  These  companies  are  so  efficient  and  highly 
specialized  in  their  work,  and  their  products  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
require  considerable  and  judicious  expenditure  on  the  part  of  any  firm  which 
hoped  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the  market. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Rubber  footwear  sales  in  China  do  not  reach  very  large  proportions  as, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  rubbers  which  is  bought  by  the 
wealthier  class  of  Chinese,  their  only  appeal  is  to  the  foreign  population.  The 
largest  demand  is  for  canvas  and  duck  rubber-soled  shoes. 

DUCK,  CANVAS  AND  BUCKSKIN  RUBBER-SOLED  SHOES 

Of  rubber-soled  shoes  the  most  popular  is  the  duck  Oxford  tennis  shoe. 
The  Oxford  style  almost  invariably  takes  preference  over  the  high  shoe.  The 
white  duck  upper  with  the  grey  corrugated  sole  shoe,  made  in  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  price  and  finish  practically  controls  the  market.  The  finish  is 
fine,  and  the  style  more  closely  resembles  the  leather  shoe  than  the  makes  from 
other  countries. 

The  price  for  men's  Oxfords  made  in  the  United  States  is  about  a  shilling 
under  the  price  of  those  made  in  England  f.o.b.  New  York  and  London  respect- 
ively. The  f.o.b.  price  of  men's  is  G. 10.93  per  pair;  women's,  G.$0.83  per  pair; 
misses',  G.$0.78  per  pair;  and  children's,  G.$0.68  per  pair.  For  women's,  misses' 
and  children's  sizes  the  white  one-strap  pump  is  probably  equally  as  popular 
as  the  Oxford,  although  the  prices  which  run  f.o.b.  New  York  G.$0.78  to  $0.68 
respectively  are  slightly  higher  on  the  average.  These  f.o.b.  prices  are  the 
lowest  offered  so  far,  but  there  is  a  second  American  company  which  is  prepared 
to  sell  shoes  similar  in  quality  and  finish  at  an  average  of  two  cents  more  per 
pair. 

Men's  buckskin  red-soled  shoes  have  been  imported  from  England  at  17s. 
9d.  per  pair  f.o.b.  London,  but  the  demand  is  very  small.  Probably  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  Chinese  shoemakers  can  undersell  with  made-to-measure  shoes, 
turning  out  a  pair  of  buckskin  red  rubber-soled  shoes  for  M.$10  at  the  most, 
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slightly  over  the  l.o.b.  price  of  the  Englisli  makes.  The  retail  price  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  shoe  after  it  readies  China  is  at  least  50  per  cent  above  the  retail  price  of 
tlie  local  product. 

White  canvas  thick  rubber-soled  shoes  come  principally  from  England, 
where  they  sell  at  9s.  per  pair  f.o.b.  London.  These  shoes  are  made  by  the 
Chinese  at  from  M.$8  to  M.$8.50  per  pair  retail,  which  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  makes  them  an  active  competitor. 

Red-solcd  canvas  and  buckskin  shoes  are  worn  almost  exclusively  by  the 
foreign  men  for  tennis  and  other  sports.  The  red  sole,  however,  will  probably 
be  superseded  by  the  crepe  rubber  which  is  being  put  on  the  English-made 
shoes.  The  price,  too,  is  better  than  for  the  red  rubber  shoes,  as  f.o.b.  London 
for  the  white  canvas  shoe  it  is  8s.  2id.  per  pair.  The  novelty  of  the  pure  rubber 
sole  and  the  lower  price  should  go  a  long  way  towards  overcoming  the  present 
effecti\'e  opposition  of  the  Chinese  product. 

OVERSHOES  AND  RUBBERS 

Despite  the  extremely  rainy  months  in  China  the  sale  of  rubbers  is  not  very 
great.  The  coolie  class  go  barefooted  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter  wear 
a  canvas  sock-like  boot  or  sock  with  plaited  reed  sandals.  English  rubbers 
which  are  coming  in  sell  f.o.b.  London  at  3s.  7d.  for  ladies  and  4s.  3d.  for  men's. 
Similarly  the  snow  boot  or  overshoe  has  no  utility  except  in  the  North  where 
Llie  snow  stays,  but  in  which  the  foreign  population  is  very  small 

RUBBER  SOLES  AND  HEELS 

Rubber  soles  and  heels  are  frequently  used  by  foreigners  during  wet  weather. 
Shoes  with  Neolin  soles  are  imported,  but  as  yet  have  made  little  headway; 
Phillips'  soles  are  the  most  popular.  The  price  f.o.b.  London  for  men's  stout 
size  is  4s.,  men's  light  3s.  4d.,  youth's  stout  3s.,  less  25  per  cent.  The  heels 
cost  c.i.f.  Is.  l^d.  per  pair,  and  of  those  imported  the  American-made  heels  are 
the  ones  commonly  used. 

A  firm  in  the  rubber  business  which  has  long  been  established  in  China 
attempted  to  introduce  a  complete  rubber  sole,  but  they  had  to  give  up  the 
venture  as  a  failure.  The  Japanese  could  undersell  them,  and  the  demand  for 
the  sole  was  handicapped  by  objection  to  the  extra  weight. 

CONCLUSION,  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Probably  the  greatest  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  of  rubber  foot- 
wear lies  in  the  canvas  and  Oxford  tennis  shoes.  In  attempting  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  China  with  the  latter,  prices  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
American  prices  must  be  quoted  for  shoes  of  equal  quality.  At  present  two 
well-known  United  States  firms  sell  practically  all  the  Oxford  tennis  shoes 
required,  and  no  British  firm  as  yet  has  been  able  to  compete  against  them.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  companies  to  ride  on  the  wave  of  popularity 
which  is  expected  this  season  for  the  crude  rubber  sole,  if  they  are  to  sell  in 
worthwhile  quantities  the  canvas  rubber  shoe.  In  addition,  the  chief  interest 
of  Canadian  exporters  should  meantime  be  confined  to  such  articles  as  hot'  water 
bottles,  mechanical  specialties,  domestic,  sanitary  and  surgical  appliances  and 
any  other  lines  which  may  be  technical  or  have  novel  features  to  recommend 
them. 
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CEMENT  IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  MALAYA  AND  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  February  20,  1923. — During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
a  fairly  steady  importation  into  British  Malaya  of  cement,  averaging  over 
300,000  casks  annually  in  casks  which  contain  375  pounds  net.  This  importa- 
tion is  due  to  the  number  of  public  works  in  construction  up  country  and  the 
fairly  active  line  of  building  operations  in  Singapore  itself,  comprising  office 
buildings,  etc.,  which  are  now  under  way,  and  all  helping  to  utilize  cement.  It 
is  true  that  the  demand  fell  off  somewhat  in  1921,  but  that  was  due  to  the 
slump.  However,  as  conditions  may  improve  in  the  future  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  cost  of  construction  will  decline  sufficiently  to  encourage  building,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  an  increase  in  imports  may  be  shown  later. 

The  total  statistics  for  the  importations  of  cement  during  the  last  five 
years  available  are  as  follows: — 

Year,  Casks.  Value. 

1917   328,000   

1918   385,000   

1919   335,000  £401,560 

1920  :   458,000  662,080 

1921   370,000  498,630 

The  principal  sources  from  which  these  Malayan  importations  were  made 
are  as  follows: — 

,Hong  Kong  and  China  

United  Kingdom  

Denmark  

Italy  

French  Indo- China  

Japan  

Siam  and  Siamese  States  


1920 

1921 

£190,000 

£176,160 

216,200 

136,260 

21,000 

66,850 

7,350 

S8,450 

129,030 

40,710 

79,910 

10.500 

12,130 

LOCAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

How  far  Canadian  cement  can  be  successful  in  penetrating  into  this  area 
depends  largely  on  price.  As  the  landed  price  of  cement  largely  depends  on 
freight  rates  and  local  competition,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  first  the  local 
sources  of  supply  before  going  into  the  question  of  the  prevailing  prices  to-day. 
The  principal  brands  available  are  the  Haiphong,  the  Green  Island,  the  Titan 
and  O.K.  Portland  cement  brands  are,  of  course,  well  known,  and  are  brought 
*  out  from  England.  Hong  Kong  with  her  Green  Island  cement  maintains  her 
position  as  the  chief  source,  but  French  Indo-China  is  becoming  a  formidable 
competitor.  The  French  Indo-Chinese  cement  comes  from  Haiphong,  and  owing 
to  small  overhead  charges  is  becoming  a  far  more  important  source  of  supply 
to-day  than  it  was  some  time  ago.  Further,  there  is  a  local  company  manu- 
facturing cement  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Batu  Caves  Cement  Works 
at  Selangor.  Quite  recently  its  output  declined  very  considerably,  and  the 
writer  is  informed  that  it  has  practically  closed  down  owing  to  overhead  charges 
being  too  heavy.  The  amount  manufactured  at  these  Batu  Caves  Cement 
Works  during  the  last  three  years  of  real  activity  was:  1919,  4,395  tons;  1920, 
5,451  tons;  and  1921,  1,768  tons.  The  Green  Island  cement  from  Hong  Kong 
is  said  to  be  landed  at  Singapore  at  about  $5  per  cask  (Straits  Settlements 
dollar)  and  $5.55  delivered  up  country.  Price  has  thus  declined,  as  it  has  been 
stated  to  the  writer  than  in  January,  1922,  Portland  cement  (British  standard) 
retailed  from  $7  to  $10  (Malay). 
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CAN  CANADA  COMPETE? 

As  Enj^laiul  can  still  import  here,  as  the  latest  statistics  show,  in  spite  of 
the  above  local  sources  of  supply,  it  may  be  asked  why  Canadian  cement,  if 
freight  rates' are  not  prohibitive,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  market?  The  Cana- 
dian cement  house  must  consider  in  answering  this  question  several  difficulties. 
There  are  two  main  factors.  Unless  Canadian  firms  are  able  to  quote  below 
the  Portland  Cement  Company's  prices  from  England,  there  is  little  likehhood, 
the  writer  is  informed,  that  business  houses  in  this  area  will  switch  over  from 
English  Portland  cement  which  is  known  to  Canadian  which  is  unknown. 
Singapore  as  a  trading  community  is  ultra-English;  it  is  thus  very  conserva- 
tive. The  Government  departments  and  municipalities  will  not  allow  con- 
tractors to  use  supplies  in  fulfilling  their  contracts  unless  the  materials  utilized 
are  known  to  them  and  approved.  Therefore  everything  here  is  sold  by  brand. 
The  brand  for  the  Malayan  market  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
selling  that  there  is.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  in  Canada  to  appreciate  its  import- 
ance in  the  East,  as  it  is  a.  fetish  which  sways  every  buyer  in  his  commonest 
purchase.  There  is  no  fickleness  in  the  purchaser  as  far  as  any  particular 
brand  of  goods  is  concerned.  He  wants  that  product,  and  that  product  only, 
which  bears  a  particular  brand  or  mark.  Consequently,  if  a  Canadian  brand 
of  cement  were  introduced  here  it  would  have  to  sell  at  a  considerably  lower 
price  than  existing  brands,  and  the  merchant  house  that  imported  it  would 
have  to  go  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  its  introduction. 

Besides  the  question  of  price  and  brand,  another  factor  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  cement  to  compete  in  this  area. 
From  England,  Hong  Kong  or  Haiphong,  the  merchant  house  in  Singapore  can 
obtain  a  fixed  date  for  the  arrival  of  their  shipments  from  any  of  these  places 
in  reply  to  their  orders.  From  the  point  of  view  of  shipping,  Canada  is  in  a 
very  unfavourable  position.  In  fact  direct  shipments  have  occurred  so  seldom 
that  they  are  not  to  be  counted  on,  and  shipments  by  United  States  ports  via 
the  Suez  canal  are  too  long.  The  other  main  route  is  shipping  to  Hong  Kong 
for  transhipment  to  Singapore,  but  of  this  route  it  is  said  that  Canadian  pro- 
ducts so  transhipped  at  Hong  Kong  are  often  delayed  there  for  a  consider- 
able period — sometimes  even  a  month.  Consequently  the  Singapore  merchant 
has  no  idea  of  the  exact  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Canadian  shipment  in  reply 
to  any  of  his  orders  for  Canadian  products. 

Australia  was  in  the  same  position  some  years  ago,  but  now  that  she  has 
established  a  direct  shipping  line  and  is  able  to  give  fixed  dates  for  the  arrival 
of  shipments,  she  is  beginning  to  do  a  very  flourishing  business  in  various  food 
products  and  in  other  lines.  The  success  of  Australian  flour  in  this  market  as 
against  Canadian  is  greatly  due  to  this  factor.  Consequently,  it  may  be  said 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  factor  militates  against  the  Canadian  cement 
manufacturer  importing  into  this  area. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  writer,  at  the  present  moment  at  any  rate,  believes 
that,  although  considerable  importations  of  cement  are  made  per  annum  into 
Singapore  for  public  works  and  large  private  buildings,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
field  here  promises  profitable  business  for  Canadian  cement. 

Although  the  above  conclusion  may  seem  unfavourable,  titiis  office  would 
be  only  too  pleased,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  investigations  for  any  Cana- 
dian company  that  desires  to  watch  this  market.  The  writer  would  impress  on 
all  Canadian  firms,  however,  the  need  of  great  care  when  dealing  with  any 
Chinese  merchant  houses  or  contractors;  in  fact  these  should  be  ruled  out  of 
the  question  as  far  as  this  particular  trade  is  concerned. 
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CEMENT  FOR  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

The  field  for  cement  importations  here  is  not  limited  merely  to  British 
Malaya,  but  in  the  vicinity  there  is  also  Java  and  Madura,  both  of  which 
import  a  considerable  amount  of  cement,  as  the  following  table,  contained  in 
the  latest  available  figures,  will  show: — 


Origin 

Quantity  (in  Barrels) 

1919 

1920 

■  1921 

  430 

10,380 

38,189 

112,452 

49,425 

15,507 

14,169 

  850 

2,704 

3,419 

  10 

2,000 

27,611 

7,498 

1,341 

  2,137 

11,954 

9,607 

  13,505 

16,335 

10,465 

25 

3,073 

175,999 

31,214 

  22,111 

134,552 

35,784 

  204,884 

240,571 

314,201 

  71 

23 

24,211 

  279,251 

733,048 

559,636 

As  the  general  depression  w^as  very  much  felt  in  the  building  industries 
in  these  islands,  it  is  not  surprising  that  imports  during  the  year  1921  were 
very  much  lower  than  in  1920.   Still  the  market  was  overstocked. 

Japan  supplied  the  largest  quantity;  but  as  there  was  an  excess  in  the 
production  of  cement  in  that  country  prices  regularly  decreased,  and  this  made 
it  impossible  for  other  countries  to  compete.  The  year  1921  opened  with  a 
quotation  of  glds.  17.50  per  barrel  and  closed  with  prices  of  from  glds.  12  to 
glds.  10. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  March  3,  1923. — The  recent  report  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  said  to  be  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  conditions  prevailing.  Outside 
Malaya  rubber  buyers  are  said  to  be  anxious  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Stevenson 
restriction  scheme.  Their  fear  is  that  it  may  not  prove  sufficiently  elastic  to 
safeguard  buyers  from  a  possible  scarcity.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  perhaps 
it  may  only  prove  a  temporary  measure.  Actually  the  stocks  in  London  have 
increased  since  restriction  came  into  force.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  has  really  not  had  time  to  affect  the  supplies  which  were  in 
hand.  The  local  reasoning  why  these  stocks  have  increased  is  because  it  bene- 
fits United  States  interests  to  have  large  supplies  available  and  private  agents 
in  London.  One  of  the  most  influential  papers  in  this  area,  the  Straits  Times, 
argues  this  out  in  the  following  way: — 

"  London  still  sets  the  standard  of  price.  Let  it  be  granted  that  A  is  a 
large  consumer  with  control  over  stocks  in  London,  and  that  B  is  a  bona  fide 
British  dealer.  There  is  a  demand  for,  let  us  say,  5,000  tons.  B  undertakes  to 
meet  that  demand  at  65  cents.  A  steps  in  and  offers  to  do  it  at  60.  In  all 
probability  B  drops  to  that  figure,  and  A  serenely  walks  off.  If,  however,  B  is 
obstinately  set  on  65  and  forces  A  to  show  his  hand,  the  latter  makes  an  actual 
•ale  from  his  stock  at  60.  Whether  B  yields  or  fights,  the  result  is  to  bring 
the  price  to  A's  figure.  And  A  is  actually  a  buyer  and  only  a  seller  for  tactical 
purposes.  He  wants  to  buy  10,000  tons.  If  B  has  forced  him  to  sell  5,000,  he 
buys  15,000  instead  of  10,000.  The  effect  of  the  whole  transaction  is  that  he  has 
lost  nothing  by  selling,  and  that  he  has  saved  £13  Is.  4d.  on  every  ton  he 
wanted." 
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INTERESTING  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

It  is  juissible  that  in  the  near  future  some  interesting  developments  may 
take  place  in  the  rubber  industry.  It  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  P. 
Schidrowitz,  "  rubber  latex  can  be  vulcanized  as  such  and  yet  be  maintained  as 
a  stable  liquid.  In  other  words,  the  crude  rubber  in  the  latex  can  be  converted 
into  vulcanized  rubber  without  coagulation  taking  place.  The  result  is  a  mobile 
fluid,  containing  vulcanized  rubber  '  dissolved  '  in  water."  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  case,  uses  for  rubber  may  be  multiplied  and  quite  a  change  take  place 
in  that  industry  for,  as  the  Straits  Times  reasons,  under  such  conditions,  if  com- 
mercially successful,  we  shall  scrap  all  our  coagulating  tanks  and  smoke  racks, 
and  crepe  machines  and  rolling  machinery,  and  then  we  shall  send  tank  ships 
witli  vulcanized  latex  all  over  the  world,  and  most  of  the  machinery  in  rubber 
factories  in  America  and  England  and  elsewhere  will  be  scrapped  also,  and  a 
high  quality  of  goods  will  be  produced  and  new  uses  will  be  found.  We  have 
handled  specimens  of  cloth  dipped  in  vulcanized  latex  and  then  simply  dried. 
They  were  perfect  waterproofs,  for  the  rubber  made  itself  part  of  the  actual 
tex-ture,  and  they  were  odourless." 

INFLUENCE  OF  LATEX-TREATED  PAPER  ON  PAPER  TRADE 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  new  rubber  process  may  be  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated, if  it  is  successful,  from  the  influence  it  will  have  on  the  paper  trade. 
Latex-treated  paper,  it  is  claimed,  will  have  four  times  the  folding  resistance 
of  paper  not  so  treated.  Again,  a  piece  of  newsprint  treated  with  vulcanized 
latex  is  said  to  have  been  placed  under  water  for  sixteen  hours  and  was  not 
visibly  affected  as  regards  adhesion  or  appearance.  Advertisers  will  know  the 
expense  entailed  on  them  by  the  destruction  of  expensive  posters  by  rain,  to  cite 
a  small  instance.  Therefore,  it  may  be  possible  that  a  latex-treated  poster  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  most  variable  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted 
that  rubber  as  paving,  at  the  moment,  is  too  costly  to  prove  a  success  in 
Singapore.  According  to  the  Singapore  Harbour  Board  (February  26,  1923),  it 
is  too  expensive  in  its  initial  stages  for  widespread  use. 

The  future  of  rubber  therefore,  during  this  period  of  acute  depression  and 
restriction,  is  still  fertile  with  possibilities  owing  to  scientific  investigation.  The 
writer  cannot,  however,  foresee  that  there  is  likely  to  be  any  scarcity  of  rubber 
such  as  existed  from  1908  to  1912  as  undoubtedly  the  increased  interest  in,  and 
the  improved  methods  of  the  cultivation  of,  rubber  in  Brazil  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, although  it  may  not  have  any  immediate  bearing  on  the  situation  in 
British  Malaya.  The  planters  around  Saigon,  in  French  Indo-China,  are  also 
stated  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  crop,  which  at  the  enhanced 
prices,  due  to  the  Stevenson  scheme,  should  prove  most  beneficial  for  the  French 
colony.  A  big  shipment  of  rubber  in  latex  form  was  sent,  not  very  long  agO; 
b}^  the  General  Rubber  Company,  in  a  tank  steamer  from  their  own  estates  in 
Sumatra  to  New  York.  Various  firms  are  advertising  that  quantities  of  rubber 
latex  preserved  with  agrisol  have  also  been  shipped  to  Engla,nd  and  the  United.. 
States. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS  IN  CHINA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

Shanghai,  March  10,  1923. — Since  the  publication  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  989  (January  13,  1923)  of  a  report  on  the  Registration  of 
Trade  Marks  in  China,  the  writer  has  been  informed  that  the  British  member 
of  the  diplomatic  body  in  Peking  have  intimated  to  the  Peking  Government  that 
they  do  not  recognize  the  Trade  Mark  Registration  Bureaus  established  by 
them.  Such  a  stand  has  arisen  through  the  interpretation  placed  upon  Article 
VII  (entitled  Protection  and  Registration  of  British  Trade  Marks  in  China") 
of  the  treaty  commonly  known  as  the  Mackay  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  China  respecting  commercial  relations,  signed  at  Shanghai  on  September 
5,  1902.   The  article  in  question  reads  as  follows: — 

Inasmuch  as  the  British  Government  afford  protection  to  Chinese  trade 
marks  against  infringement,  imitation  or  colourable  imitation  by  British  sub- 
jects, the  Chinese  Government  undertakes  to  afford  protection  to  British  trade 
marks  against  infringement,  imitation  or  colourable  imitation  by  Chinese  sub- 
jects. The  Chinese  Government  further  undertake  that  the  Superintendents 
of  Northern  and  of  Southern  Trade  shall  establish  offices  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  under  control  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  where  foreign 
trade  marks  may  be  registered  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee." 

At  present  there  is  no  trade  mark  law  in  China  recognized  by  the  powers 
as  applicable  to  their  nationals,  the  only  form  of  registration  open  to  foreigners 
being  that  furnished  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at  Shanghai,  where  a 
bureau  for  provisional  registration  has  been  established  for  some  years.  (Five 
copies  of  each  trade  mark  are  required,  together  with  a  full  description  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended.  The  fee  for  filing  a  trade  mark  or  patent  at  the 
Customs  is  M.$7.50).  Although  such  registration  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of 
prcttection,  it  may  subsequently  prove  useful  as  establishing  a  claim  to  a  par- 
ticular mark  should  China  at  any  time  pass  a  trade  mark  law  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  powers.  A  special  joint  committee  of  the  China  Association, 
Shanghai  branch,  and  the  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  have 
recently  submitted  a  draft  of  a  suggested  trade  mark  law  to  H.B.M.  Minister  at 
Peking,  who  has  communicated  it  to  the  diplomatic  body  and  the  Chinese 
Government  for  consideration. 

By  international  treaties  and  under  reciprocal  arrangements  made  through 
the  system  of  extra  territoriality  which  obtains  in  China,  foreigners  are  given 
protection  in  their  own  consulates  against  infringements  by  fellow-countrymen 
and  by  certain  other  nationalities.  This  protection  is  only  afforded,  however,  if 
the  trade  mark  is  registered  by  the  holder  in  his  own  country  and  in  the  country 
of  the  infringer. 

PAPER  FROM  EAST  AFRICAN  BAMBOO 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Imperial  Institute  with  a  sample  of  bamboo, 
extensive  forests  of  which  occur  in  Kenya  Colony,  have  produced  a  pulp  which 
was  readily  bleached  and  yielded  a  white  paper  of  good  quality  says  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.  Arrangements  were  thereupon  made  with  a 
firm  of  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  conduct  pulping  trials 
on  a  larger  scale  in  order  to  determine  the  practicability  of  utilizing  bamboo  for 
paper  manufacture  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  firm  which  carried  out  the 
trials  regard  the  bamboo  as  a  promising  material;  but  consider  that  some 
improvement  would  result  from  selecting  the  stems  and  keeping  those  of  different 
ages  separate  from  one  another. 
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TARIFF    CHANGES   AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Tariff   Changes    in  Belgium 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  19,  1923. — Matches. — From  March  1  past  the  tariff  on 
ir.:;tches  has  been  increased.  The  old  duty  was  20  francs  per  100  kilos  multi- 
plied by  coeflicient  5,  or  1  franc  a  kilo  for  wax  matches;  other  matches  paid 
27  centimes  the  kilo.  (This  includes  all  containers  and  wrapping.)  The  new 
duty  is  5  francs  the  kilo  for  wax,  stearine  and  similar  matches  and  2-50  francs 
foi  other  matches,  and  it  is  applicable  equally  to  all  countries. 

Sugar. — The  duties  on  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  are  40  centimes  the  kilo. 
Foreign  glucoses  also  pay,  since  March  1,  an  additional  20  centimes,  bringing 
the  tax  to  60  centimes  the  kilo. 

The  duties  on  syrups  and  molasses  are  maintained  at  20  to  30  centimes  per 
kilo,  depending  on  whether  the  sugar  content  is  over  or  under  50  per  cent  but 
the  duty  has  been  made  a  fixed  duty,  the  coefficient  being  abohshed,  and  it  is 
applicable  to  all  sources  of  import. 

Tobacco. — The  new  increased  duties  now  in  force  on  tobacco  are: — 

Tobaccos  not  manufactured....] Stripped  Frs.  2.40  the  kilo. 

|0thers  including  stalks  and  substitutes. ..  .Frs.    1.20   the  kilo. 

These  are  double  the  old  duties.  All  non-manufactured  foreign  tobacco 
also  pays  an  excise  duty  of  80  centimes  the  kilo  (2-2  lbs.). 

In  regard  to  manufactured  tobacco,  the  duty  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  is 
unchanged,  i.e.,  12  francs  the  kilo,  but  it  is  now  fixed,  the  temporary  coefficient 
having  been  abolished.  The  duty  on  smoking  tobacco  is  raised  from  2-50  francs 
the  kilo  to  4  00  francs  the  kilo,  and  is  also  fixed.  These  new  duties  are  now  in 
force. 

The  old  schedule  of  excise  taxes  on  cigars,  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco 
remains  unchanged. 

Canadian  Shipments  to  New  Zealand  via  United  States  Ports 

In  shipping  Canadian  goods  to  New  Zealand  via  United  States  ports,  the 
only  certificate  of  origin  required  is  the  ordinary^one  as  given  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet 
No.  32,  issued  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  goods  in  question  do  not  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  are  not  subject  to  any  process  of  manufacture  while  in  that  country. 
With  reference  to  shipments  of  this  class,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stevenson,  Official  Repre- 
sentative in  New  York  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  gives  the 
following  advice:  "It  would  avoid  any  misapprehension  if  Canadian  exporters 
when  making  shipments  to  New  Zealand  via  New  York  or  other  ports  in  United 
States  of  America,  stated  on  their  invoices  that  the  goods  were  being  carried 
by  a  certain  railroad  for  shipment  via  New  York  or  other  United  States  ports." 

Application  of  Parcel  Post  Surtax  in  Argentina 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Buenos  Aires,  March  8,  1923. — Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  exact 
application  of  the  parcel  post  surtax  covered  by  Article  7,  Law  10362  of  the 
Argentine  Customs  Laws.  In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  967  (Sep- 
tember 13,  1920,  page  755),  reference  is  made  to  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  on 
postal  parcels  without  mention  of  any  limitation  of  application.   This  may  giy« 
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rise  to  an  erroneous  assumption,  as  the  tax  in  question  is  not  general  but  is 
levied  only  under  certain  circumstances. 

This  postal  surtax  applies  to  parcel?  consigned  to:  (a)  private  persons; 
(b)  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  who  do  not  maintain  a  branch  establish- 
ment or  factory  in  Argentina. 

It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  parcels  consigned  to:  (a)  the  established 
branch  houses  of  foreign  manufacturers;  (6)  established  local  firms  which  are 
not  the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  postal  importations  by  resident  manufacturers' 
agents  who  operate  from  an  office  or  a  private  address  are  subject  to  the  sur- 
tax, but  not  importations  by  established  importing  houses  or  branch  distributing 
houses. 

The  purpose  of  the  surtax  appears  to  be  to  protect  tax-paying  establish- 
ments which  sell  their  goods  under  high  overhead  charges  against  the  competi- 
tion of  small  local  agents  who  sell  on  catalogue.  A  mail  consignment  imported 
by  a  retail  shop  or  importing  house  is  sold  from  premises  maintained  at  high 
expense  and  subject  to  heavy  taxes,  both  municipal  and  federal.  Consignments 
similarly  imported  by  canvassers  or  local  agents,  or  by  private  persons  who 
have  purchased  from  the  catalogues  of  agents,  are  sold  under  no  such  expense, 
and  therefore  under  a  decided  commercial  advantage. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  practical  application  of  the  tax: — 
One  dozen  linen  shirts,  invoiced  at  $16,  are  forwarded  by  mail  to  an 
independent  manufacturers'  agent.    The  valuation  for  customs  purposes  is  $24 
plus  20  per  cent  ($4.80),  equal  to  $28.80.   Therefore  the  landed  cost  becomes: — 


Invoice  value..   $  16  00 

Duties,  40  per  cent  of  customs  valuation   11  52 

Additional  7  per  cent  ^   2  01 

Postal  Surtax,  25  per  cent   7  20 

Statistical,  warehouse  and  other  minor  charges   1  66 


Total   $  38  39 


Thus  the  landed  value  of  each  shirt  is  to  the  agent  $3.20  gold. 

Were  these  shirts  consigned  to  an  established  importing  house,  the  total 
cost  would  be  $38.39  less  $7.20,  equal  to  $31.19,  thus  reducing  the  landed  cost 
to  $2.60  each,  a  material  saving. 

If,  however,  the  shirts  were  imported  by  freight,  the  landed  cost  would  in 
all  cases  be  $31.19  irrespective  of  the  consignee. 

Import  Duties  in  German  Occupied  Territories 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announce  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the 
British  High  Commissioner  at  Coblenz  reporting  that  the  Inter-Allied  Rhineland' 
High  Commission  had  decided  to  adopt,  as  from  the  25th  March,  the  German 
Import  Tariff,  in  the  form  in  which  it  stood  in  April,  1922. 

For  imports  into  the  occupied  territories  of  Germany,  the  duties  of  the 
German  Import  Tariff  as  it  existed  in  April,  1922,  will  therefore  supersede  the 
present  uniform  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  and  after  the  25th 
March. 

Commercial  Arrangements  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 

The  Gaceta  de  Madrid  (Spain)  of  November  10,  1922,  contains  a  notice 
from  the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of  His  Majesty 
denounced  on  November  5  last  the  arrangement  of  August  1,  1906,  which 
governed  the  commercial  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  This 
arrangement,  according  to  the  notice,  will  cease  to  govern,  therefore,  on 
November  5,  1923.  Article  II  of  the  agreement  referred  to  says:  "  The  products 
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and  nianiiiacturos  of  the  United  States  will  pay  duty  at  their  entrance  into 
Spain  at  the  rates  now  fixed  in  the  second  column  of  the  Spanish  tariff,  it  being 
understootl  tliat  every  decrease  of  duty  accorded  by  Spain  by  law  or  in  the 
coininercial  parts  now  made  or  which  in  future  are  made  with  other  nations  will 
be  immediately  appHeable  to  the  United  States,  exception  only  being  made  of 
the  special  aiU'antages  conceded  to  Portugal." 

Export  Control  in  Occupied  Territory  in  Germany 

A  cablci^ram  has  been  received  under  date  of  April  9,  from  tlie  office  of  the 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London,  reading  as  follows:  ^'  Re  importations 
from  Germany  (stop).  Goods  from  Occupied  Territory  exported  to  outside 
countries  by  way  of  Rhineland  barrier  must  be  covered  by  export  license  issued 
under  allied  control  (stop).  In  regard  to  contracts  placed  before  first  February 
full  particulars  of  transaction  should  be  furnished  to  British  High  Commis- 
sioner Coblenz  (stop).  If  approved  after  investigation  exportation  of  goods 
conditional  on  payment  of  export  duty  at  rate  in  force  at  date  of  order  and  not 
ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  no  necessity  for  supplier  of  goods  to  apply  for 
export  license  (stop).   Purchaser  may  pay  such  duty  if  suppHer  be  in  default." 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


•.Emp.  Britain  St.  John.. 

..  i Palis  New  York.. 

. .  iFinland  ;   "       ..  ., 

..  -Marloch  St.  Johji,  .. 

iOlympic  New  York.. 

. .  iAquitania   " 

..  i Mongolia   " 

..  Montcalm  Montreal.. 

. .  -Canada   " 

..  i Homeric  New  York. 

.    Metagarna  Montreal. . 

.  *Ausonia   *' 


Ireland  oiily  

France  

Union  of  South  Africa  *Barracoo   "      ..  .. 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela..   Caraquet  Halifax  

Barbados,     Trinidad,    British  Guiana, 

Venezuela  *Can.  Runner   "      ..  .. 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Colombia  *Andalitsia   "       ..  .. 

China  and  Japan   Pres.  Madison  Victoria  

"      "       "    Emp.  Canada  Vancouver. .  . 

Australia  only  t Sonoma  San  Francisco. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Mukura  Vancouver..  . 


April 


May 


April  27 


May 
April 


t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  post  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

J  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.    Papers  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:  The  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  parcel  post  to 
France. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal''  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  10,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week,  ending  April  10,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April  3 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  % 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  f 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  % 

Tobago   $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  .,  $ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

April  3, 

April  10, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7701 

$4.7493 

.193 

.0667 

.0673 

.193 

.0502 

.0506 

.402 

.4012 

.3993 

.193 

.0576 

.0582 

.193 

.1568 

.1562 

1.08 

.0457 

.0494 

.193 

.1881 

.1863 

.238 

.000049 

.000047 

.193 

.0127 

.0122 

.268 

.1842 

.1828 

.268 

.2707 

.2709 

.268 

.1953 

.1931 

.498 

.4934 

.4959 

2s. 

.3239 

.3213 

$1.00 

1.0175 

1.0200 

.498 

.4954 

.4959 

.424 

.3777 

.3735 

.324 

.1132 

.1083 

.198 

4.86 

4.7873 

4.7646 

.9878— .9918     .9843— .9913 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.7822 
.3955 
.5647 


.7586 
.3927 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  ''The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Miscellaneous 

<  1470.  Magnesite. — An  American  firm  in  Shanghai  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on 
powdered  magnesite,  both  with  and  without  the  colour  put  in  the  mix. 

1471.  De-tinned  Scrap. — A  firm  in  Llanelly,  Wales,  are  desirous  of  being  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  de-tinned  scrap. 

1472.  Wrought  Iron  Tubing. — A  London  firm  who  purchase  for  the  United  Kingdom 
market  and  also  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  and  the  East,  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  tubing  1-inch  to  6-inch  diameter. 

1473.  Screws  and  Nuts. — An  importer  and  merchant  of  hardware,  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
in  Osaka  is  anxious  to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  cxj^orters  of  iron  wood  screws,  nuts 
and  bolts,  and  sends  the  following  inquiries  No.  1  and  No.  2  for  bolts  and  screws  and  hopes 
that  some  responsible  Canadian  exporter  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  service  in  this  connec- 
tion: No.  1— Best  quality  black  hexagon  tapped  iron  nuts  with  raised  circle-Whitworth 
threads.  Specification,  size  -\,  -yir,,  i  L  h  i  I,  1  inch.  Quantity,  10,  10,  50,  100,  80,  100,  20, 
30  cwt.  each.    Total  400  cwt.    Price  c.i.f.  Kobe.    No.  2— Iron  bright  wood  screw  flat  head. 
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Specification.  2,000  gross  j  by  3;  3,500  gross  ^>  by  4;  2,000  gross  |  by  5;  3,500  gross  |  by  6; 
l.oOO  gross  i  by  7;  4,000  gross  1  by  8;  1,500  gross  U  bv  9;  2,000  gross  U  by  10.  Total 
20.000  gross. 

1474.  Wood  Screws,  SrARKiNG  Plugs,  High  and  Low  Tension  Cable,  Electrolytic 
Copper  Wire,  Silicum  Bronze  Wire,  Electrical  Tape,  Ruijber  Goods  (Technical  Beltings, 
ETC.),  Electrical  Tools,  Accumulators,  Cycle  Tools. — An  important  Dutch  firm  would  be 
very  ^ijlacl  to  hear  from  nny  Canadian  concerns  interested  in  exporting  the  above  articles. 
Terms,  prices,  and  full  details. 

1475.  Steel  Rails. — The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  recently  received 
Foveral  incjuirios  for  second-hand  or  relay  light  steel  rails,  45-50  pounds.  Inquirers  are 
interested  in  purchasing  about  6,000  tons  (approximately  80  miles).  Best  c.i.f.  prices, 
ttigether  with  i-»articulars  as  to  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  rails  are  requested  imme- 
diately and  olTcrs  will  be  put  before  those  interested.  Anything  from  12  pounds  up  in 
second-hand  rails  is  of  interest. 

1476.  General  Agency. — An  old-established  house  in  Liverpool  is  desirous  of  securing 
agency  for  Canadian  manufactured  goods  or  raw  materials. 

1477.  Plywood,  Timber  and  Lumber;  Binder  Twine  and  Rope;  Hay  and  Straw. — A 
concern  in  Holland  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  products. 
Terms,  prices,  etc. 

1478.  P.\per  and  Boards  of  all  kinds;  Indurated  Fibreware;  Plywood. — A  London 
company  are  open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint,  kraft  and 
other  wrappings,  pulpboards,  boxboards,  strawboards,  building  board,  tissue  paper,  indurated 
fibreware.  and  plywood. 

1479.  Inks  and  V.\rnishes. — A  Brazilian  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  inks  and  varnishes. 

1480.  Clear  Mica  Sheets  for  Stoves. — A  Danish  firm  wish  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  exporters  of  clear  sheet  mica  for  stoves. 

1481.  I'MBRELLAS. — An  important  Japanese  firm  write  that  they  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  London  Times  illustrating  a  folding  umbrella  which  was  manufactured  in  Canada.  This 
umbrella  folas  up  into  a  length  of  about  one  foot  and  owing  to  its  convenience  would  no 
doubt  prove  popular  in  Japan.  This  firm  are  very  anxious  to  receive  full  particulars  from 
maufacturer  of  folding  umbrellas,  together  with  price,  catalogues,  etc. 

1482.  Chemicals  and  Drugs. — A  Brazilian  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  chemicals  and  drugs  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

1483.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  Eastern  Canadian 
spruce  and  birch  planks  2i-inch,  3-inch  and  4-inch. 

1484.  Hardwoods.— A  Manchester  firm  would  consider  offers  of  hardwoods,  particularly 
birch,  l|-inch  wide  upwards. 

1485.  Maple  Flooring.— A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  planed  maple  flooring.  Prices 
must  be  ci.f  Manchester. 

1486.  Railway  Ties  (Sleepers).— A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  railway  ties 
9  feet  by  10  inches  by  10  inches  and  9  feet  by  10  inches  by  5  inches.  Prices  must  be  c.i.f. 
Manchester. 

1487.  Brass  and  Copper  Wire  Cloth. — A  large  user  in  the  Argentine  Republic  desires 
to  receive  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fine 
copper  cloth,  required  in  widths  of  18,  20,  24  and  30  inches.  Coarse  brass,  same  measure- 
ments. Phosphor  bronze  filter  cloth,  24  inches  wide.  Copper  wire  mesh,  known  as  Lieber- 
mann  lining,  used  in  centrifugal  machines  of  sugar  refineries  and  a  light  rubber  covering 
used  for  making  joints.    Further  information  on  application,  quoting  file  25858. 

Foodstuffs 

1488.  Flour. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  hear  from'  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour. 

1489.  Flour,  etc. — A  commission  agent  of  Antwerp  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for 
Canadian  houses  exporting  flour,  grain  and  derivatives,  beans,  peas,  seeds  for  sowing  and 
cattle  food,  and  oleaginous  seeds. 

1490.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  with  a  guaranteed  trade  to  offer  the 
right  milling  concern,  desires  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  flour,  in  bags  of  98  pounds 
net  weight. 

1491.  Provisions.— A  Glasgow  merchant  with  eighteen  years'  experience  of  grocery  and 
provision  trade  desires  agency  for  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  packet 
groceries,  at  first  on  commission  basis,  and  later  as  buyer. 

1492.  Oats.— A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  house 
for  oats  at  competitive  prices.   Samples  and  prices  to  be  submitted. 

1493.  Canned  Lobsters  and  Evaporated  Apples.— A  Swedish  firm  wish  to  obtain 
agencies  for  Canadian  producers  of  canned  lobster  and  evaporated  apples. 

1494.  Dried  Salt  Fish.— A  Brazilian  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  salt  fish. 

1495.  Atlantic  Frozen  S.^lmon.— A  London  firm  of  fish  importers  report  an  opemng 
for  Atlantic  frozen  salmon  and  wish  to  effect  a  connection  with  an  important  shipper. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  22. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,   Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  16. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  April 
27  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  20. 

To  Barbados,  Trinid.^d  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  April  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS.  Corporation,  April  28. 

From   St.  John 

To  London. — Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  21. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  April  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  20;  Marloch,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Glasgow  and  Avon  mouth. — Cabotia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  26. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Empress  of 
Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Empress  of  Britain, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  April  25. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  April  21. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — AthoU,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
April  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji. — Arab-a  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19;  Hakata 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  30;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  April  .30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila, — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
April  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong.— Stuart  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  April  20. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Dairen  (Manchuria). — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  19. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
April  27. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Huuraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  May  10. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  25. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  first  hah"  of  April. 

To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, loading  late  April. 
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From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama.  KonE,  Shangiiai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Madison, 
Admiral  Oriental  Lino.  Ajn-il  20;  President.  McKinley,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  2. 

To  YoKOu\MA.  KonK.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships.  Ltd..  Max  3. 

To  Yokohama.  Kohe,  N.\qasaki.  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
ilian  Paeific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  April  19;  Shidziioka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 

CAKBON   BLACK:    OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  NATURAL  GAS 

A  i'orrosj)()n(lont  in  the  Tifucs  Trade  Supplement  writes  that  carbon  black 
is  the  name  now  usually  restricted  to  the  black  pigment  of  finely  divided  carbon 
obtained  by  burninir  natural  gas  in  a  limited  supply  of  aiir  and  allowing  the  flame 
to  impinge  ujion  a  metallic  surface. 

This  pigment  has  certain  unique  properties  which  have  long  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  manufacturers  of  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  and  of  print- 
ing inks.  But  it  is  largely  to  the  rubber  industry  that  the  market  for  this 
product  owcb  its  great  expansion  during  the  last  seven  years,  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  carbon  black  being  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  tires  and  other  rubber  goods. 

The  woi-ld's  annual  production  is  at  present  52,000,000  pounds,  almost  all 
of  which  comes  from  the  United  States — West  Virginia  and  Louisiana  in 
particular.  Nearly  50,000,000  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  are  yearly 
required  for  the  industry,  an  amount  that  represents  8.72  per  cent  of  all  the  gas 
produced  and  used  in  the  United  States. 

American  firms  need  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  carbon  black  and 
will  probably  require  an  even  greater  percentage  in  the  future.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  only  15  per  cent  available  for  export  to  England,  Japan,  Canada, 
France,  China,  and  Aaistralia,  though  previous  to  the  war  Germany  and  Austria 
alone  consumed  one-third  of  the  yearly  production.  Canadian  imports  have 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  now  amount  to  about  2,000,000  pounds,  worth 
approximately  $200,000. 

Expansion  of  the  automobile  industry  and  additional  industrial  uses  for 
carbon  black  are  likely  to  create  a  demand  for  this  commodity  in  excess  of 
supply.  This,  together  with  the  fear  of  legislation  prohibiting  or  restricting  the 
use  of  natural  gas  for  carbon  black  manufacture  in  the  present  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States,  has  caused  attention,  to  be  directed  to  the  natural  gas 
resources  of  other  countries.  In  this  connection  the  extensive  untapped  gas 
fields  of  certain  northern  sections  of  Canada,  particularly  in  Alberta,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  For  though  these  fields  are  in  sparsely  settled  areas,  where, 
consequently,  the  gas  will  not  be  needed  for  the  usual  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes,  they  are  not  far  removed  from  railway  transportation  facilities,  and 
are  certainly  more  advantageously  situated  than  Louisiana  in  so  far  as  supplying 
the  Oriental  markets  with  carbon  black  is  concerned. 

CZECHO  SLOVAKIA  INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL 

Some  improvement  is  reported  in  the  Gablonz  industries,  especially  in  the 
export  of  trinkets,  beads,  and  glass  bangles  to  the  Far  East,  says  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  situation  in  the  coal  mining  district  of  Ostrava 
is  also  improving.  Fresh  demands  are  reported  in  the  enamel  and  felt  hat 
trades.  The  cotton  mills  in  Eastern  Moravia  are  doing  well,  and  no  unemploy- 
ment doles  are  being  distributed.  Moravian  shoe  factories  in  Kromeriz  have 
resumed  production,  while  Czech  glass  exporters  are  competing  successfully 
with  their  Austrian  competitors.  The  French  occupation  of  the.  Ruhr  has 
brought  a  wave  of  prosperity  to  the  silk  mills  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Silk 
ribbons  hitherto  supplied  largely  by  Barmen  are  now  being  produced  in  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  mills.  Until  recently  these  mills  were  on  short  time 
owing  to  lack  of  orders — now  overtime  is  being  worked. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom  • 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplie<i 
with  ralalo^tiies,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
represrnlali^es  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Benlley's  Conipiote  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.   S.   Webb,   Reconquista   No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 

Cable  Address  Catiadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermilt. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Chble  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Aim's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formeriy  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa.  

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.   Cable  Address,  Sontuma. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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CANADA'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION 

All  the  plans  for  Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Empire  Exhibition 
to  be  held  in  London,  England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year,  are 
practically  completed.  The  Dominion  Government  will  erect  its  own  building 
— ^an  imposing  structure  in  Neo-Grec  architecture — on  a  commanding  site  in 
Wembley  Park,  where  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held.  Work  on  the  erection  of 
the  building  is  to  commence  this  summer,  and  ever>'  last  detail  linked  with  this 
great  enterprise  will  be  completed  when  the  exhibition  is  opened  to  the  public 
on  April  20,  1924. 

The  building  will  be  415  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  with  a  floor  space  of 
124,500  square  feet,  and  in  it,  through  the  medium  of  attractive  displays  and 
exhibits,  visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  an  interesting  and 
impressive  way  something  of  the  extensive  natural  resources  of  Canada,  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  the  wide  range  of  manufactured  articles  made  within 
the.  Dominion.  The  resources  and  products  of  each  of  the  nine  provinces  and 
the  two  territories  will  be  displa^^ed.  The  Canadian  exhibit  is  to  be  financed, 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$1,000,000. 

On  the  same  site  as  the  Canadian  Government  building  wdll  be  two  addi- 
tional separate  buildings,  to  be  built  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  each  with  a  floor  space  of  approximately  10,000 
feet.  In  these  buildings  Canada's  two  great  transportation  organizations 
will  show  the  attractions  and  resources  of  the  country,  served  by  their  railway 
lines.  Plans  for  all  three  buildings  have  been  approved  by  both  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  official  architects  for  the  exhibition.  When  completed 
these  structures  will  be  so  prominently  located  as  to  be  readily  seen  from  any 
part  of  the  spacious  grounds  set  apart  for  the  exhibition. 

Every  part  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  represented  at  this  great  exhibi- 
tion, to  which,  it  is  expected,  millions  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  go. 

Wembley  Park  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  exhibition  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  accessibility  from  all  parts  of  London.  It  is  fifteen  minutes' 
ride  by  the  tube  from  Trafalgar  Square,  the  most  central  point  in  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Empire. 
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I  HK  LEIPZK;  spring  FAIPi 

'J'kadk  C\)mmissioni:k  L.  D.  Wjlgress. 

1  Liinl.iir.ii.  .March  13,  1923.— The  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  of  1923,  which  was-held 
INlarch  4  to  10,  has  shown  a  considerable  falling  off  in  business  as  compared 
with  the  lairs  of  the  last  few  years.  The  improvement  in  the  exchange  value 
of  the  mark  and  the  uncertaintj^  of  the  political  situation  were  the  two  leading 
factors  which  influenced  its  material  success. 

In  marked  contrast  to  other  fairs  the  opening  days — Saturday  to  Monday 
— were  very  quite.  Buyers  found  prices  too  high,  and  foreigners  discovered 
that  German  prices  were  no  longer  substantially  below  their  home  prices. 
The  practice  then  arose  in  the  shoe  and  leather  section,  and  extended  to  other 
branches  of  the  fair,  of  granting  discounts  for  immediate  sales,  while  in  many 
lines  there  was  a  downward  revision  of  prices.  This  served  to  attract  buyers\ 
and  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  business  became  brisk  as  prices  reachecl 
their  proper  level.  The  last  two  days  of  the  fair  witnessed  a  general  exodus, 
and  a  great  many  exhibitors  packed  up  on  the  Friday,  a  day  before  the  regula- 
tions allowed. 

On  the  whole  the  administration  of  the  fair  express  satisfaction  with  its 
results  in  view  of  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  it  was  held.  Home 
buying  was  confined  chiefly  to  articles  of  necessity,  but  in  some  lines  a  good 
volume  of  business  was  done.  Export  orders  were  largely  for  those  lines  in 
which  German  industry  has  specialized,  such  as  glassware,  porcelain,  fancy 
leather  goods,  toys,  ornamental  metal  goods,  pianos,  clocks,  and  certain  types 
of  machinery.  The  chance  buyer,  who  comes  to  Leipzig  with  a  view  to  picking 
up  cheap  lines,  was  less  in  evidence  and  the  orders  were  mostly  placed  by 
firms  of  standing.  While  there  were  fewer  buyers  from  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  and  Balkan  contin- 
gent was  as  large  as  usual. 

In  point  of  actual  attendance  this  years  fair  maintained  the  standard 
set  by  its  predecessors.  On  the  second  day  of  the  fair  there  was  a  record 
number  of  visitors,  but  towards  the  end  a  great  many  had  returned  home, 
so  that  during  the  last  days  there  was  not  the  same  number  of  visitors  in 
evidence  as  in  previous  fairs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  visitors  attending  the  fair  was 
155,000,  of  which  over  30,000  were  from  foreign  countries.  The  number  of 
exhibitors  was  about  14,000,  in  which  respect  the  fair  was  practically  equal 
to  last  year.  The  foreign  firms'  exhibitions  numbered  680,  of  which  320  were 
from  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  Hungary. 

REVIEW   OF  BUSINESS  DONE 

The  business  done  at  the  Leipzig  Fair  is  usually  an  excellent  barometer 
of  German  industrial  conditions.  As  briefly  pointed  out  above,  this  year's 
Spring  Fair  provided  a  marked  contrast  to  its  immediate  predecessors.  At 
last  year's  Spring  and  Autumn  fairs  many  exhibitors  displayed  "sold  out" 
signs,  while  buyers  had  great  difficulties  in  securing  any  guarantees  of  delivery. 
This  year  was  more  a  "  buyers'  "  fair.  Prices  were  high,  and,  owing  to  the 
improved  value  of  the  mark,  buyers  held  off  in  anticipation  of  a  reduction. 
In  a  number  of  lines  deliveries  were  offered  from  stock.  Prices  for  export 
were  invariably  quoted  in  dollars.  In  all  branches  of  the  fair  the  great  short- 
age of  working  capital,  which  is  now  afflicting  German  industrj^  made  itself 
manifest  and  cash  with  order  was  often  asked  or  inducements  were  made  to 
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pay  advances  through  the  granting  of  liberal  discounts.  Most  of  the  business 
was,  however,  done  on  terms  of  cash  on  delivery.  These  circumstances  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  business  done  at  the  fair.  There  w^as  the  usual  number 
of  inquiries  for  prices,  but  less  keenness  to  place  orders.  A  fair  amount  of 
business  was  done  on  home  accounts,  but  the  buyers  were  extremely  cautious 
and  confined  their  purchases  to  articles  of  urgent  necessity.  This  resulted  in 
a  more  even  distribution  of  orders  throughout  the  various  branches  of  the 
fair,  as  foreign  buyers  found  German  prices  for  regular  lines  equal  to  or  above 
world  prices  and  placed  orders  chiefly  for  German  specialties  or  articles  of 
luxury,  for  which  the  home  buying  was  weak.  It  was  evident  that  the  buyers 
in  most  lines  anticipated  a  reduction  in  prices  owing  to  the  improved  value  of 
the  mark,  which  sellers  were  not  in  some  lines  willing  to  concede.  As  it  was, 
discounts  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent  were  made  in  the  shoe  and  leather  and 
certain  other  lines  before  buyers  were  attracted,  while  a  general  instability  of 
prices  was  marked  throughout  the  fair  in  certain  lines. 

In  the  shoe  and  leather  section  good  business  was  eventually  done  for  home 
account  and  for  export  to  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.  The  same  may  be 
said  to  apply  to  stationery  lines.  In  heavy  machinery  little  business  was  done, 
but  machine  tools  and  accessories  were  sold  in'  fair  quantities.  Some  agricul- 
tural machinery  was  exhibited,  but  not  with  a  view  to  any  large  sale.  It  would 
appear  that  the  replenishment  of  agricultural  equipment  by  German  farmers 
is  practically  completed.  American  buyers  in  the  technical  section  showed  most 
interest  in  precision  tools  and  instruments  and  new  appliances. 

In  the  textile  sections  a  little  business  was  done  on  home  account,  but 
generally  only  after  reductions  in  price.  Export  business  w^as  small  and  con- 
fined to  Eastern  Europe,  as  German  textile  prices  were  found  to  be  higher  than 
world  prices.  The  porcelam  firms  exhibiting  did  good  business  for  export,  and 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  fair.  English,  Dutch, 
and  Scandinavian  buying  was  well  maintained  in  this  section,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  glassware. 

In  toys  there  were  the  usual  number  of  foreign  buyers,  but  prices  were 
found  to  be  excessive  in  some  lines  and  the  business  done  was  probably  less 
than  usual.  The  new  United  States  tariff  was  said  to  have  adversely  affected 
business  in  this  section  of  the  fair,  although  large  orders  for  dolls  were  placed 
by  United  States  bm^ers.  Many  of  the  American  and  English  buyers  went  on 
to  Sonnenberg  and  other  toy  centres  after  the  fair  was  over  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  more  advantageous  prices. 

Pianos  and  musical  instruments  were  sold  in  fair  quantities  both  for  home 
and  export,  and  prices  were  said  to  be  still  reasonable.  In  fancy  leather  goods 
an  excellent  business  was  done  for  export,  and  English  and  American  buying 
was  prominent.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  ornamental  bronzes  and. 
other  fancy  cast-metal  lines.  Austrian  firms  exhibiting  also  did  good  business 
in  this  line. 

In  clocks,  plated-ware,  and  jewellery  business  for  export  was  good,  but  the 
absence  of  North  American  buying  was  said  to  be  severely  felt.  South  America 
placed  good  orders  for  clocks  and  plated-ware,  and  the  Far  East  for  jewellery. 

In  cutlery  prices  were  found  to  be  high  and  business  was  not  as  brisk  as 
usual.    In  household  utensils  buying  was  mostly  on  home  account. 

On  all  sides  complaints  were  heard  from  exhibitors  as  to  the  adverse  effect 
of  the  Ruhr  occupation  on  German  industry.  In  some  trades  this  was  felt  in 
the  difficulties  now  experienced  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials. 
Thus  the  fancy  leatlicr  goods  trade  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  certain  kinds  of 
skins  and  of  chemicals.  Many  manufacturers  from  the  occupied  area  were 
prevented  from  exliibiting. 
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C.KNK11AL  CONCLUSIONS 

In  lioneral  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  review  of  the  business  done 
at  this  year's  fair  in  those  artielcs  which  arc  chiefly  of  interest  for  export,  that 
Western  F.uropean  and  American  buying  was  largely  confined  to  lines  in  which 
German  industry  is  predominant.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  fair 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  Germany  can  no  longer  readily  undersell  foreign 
competitors  as  a  result  of  the  depreciated  mark.  Henceforth  it  may  be  expected 
that  German  export  trade  in  general  lines  will  be  chiefly  with  its  natural  markets 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  while  in  other  markets  Germany  will  mosth^ 
sell  those  products  which  are  recognized  to  be  specialties  of  German  industry. 

VISITORS  FROM  WESTERN  COUNTRIES 

The  absence  of  North  American  buying  was  said  to  have  had  an  adverse 
eft'ect  on  the  business  at  the  fair  in  certain  lines.  In  some  cases  this  was  said 
to  be  due  to  the  recently  enacted  United  States  tariff.  The  number  of  Americans 
visiting  the  fair  was  said  to  be  less  than  a  hundred,  as  compared  with  over  150 
last  year.  More  than  250  British  buyers  attended  the  fair,  which  was  about 
half  the  nmnber  at  last  year's  fair.  There  was  also  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  visitors,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  French  and 
Belgian  buyers  were  absent  altogether.  The  writer  was  able  to  trace  the  pres- 
ence at  the  fair  of  four  Canadian  visitors,  two  being  buyers  of  a  large  Canadian 
departmental  store,  and  the  others  representatives  of  Canadian  import  houses. 
Several  exhibitors  reported  sales  on  Canadian  account. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  FAIR 

The  Leipzig  Sample  Fair  is  an  old-established  institution,  which  developed 
out  of  the  old  licensed  fair  which  was  held  regularly  at  Leipzig  since  as  far 
back  as  1268.  To  this  fair  merchants  brought  their  goods  and  purchased  their 
requirements.  Leipzig  was  a  convenient  centre,  being  situated  in  the  middle 
of  Europe  at  the  meeting  place  of  the  trade  routes  from  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
the  Rhine.  Privileges  were  given  to  the  Leipzig  fair  and  merchants  were  guar- 
anteed security.  Leipzig  therefore  became  the  chief  mart  of  Central  Europe. 
With  the  development  of  modern  factory  production  and  of  railway  transport, 
the  fair  took  on  the  character  of  a  sample  exhibition  at  which  goods  were  sold 
from  sample.  The  samples  are  displayed  in  modern  fair  buildings,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town  and  resemble  modern  oflSce  buildings, 
although  since  the  war  regular  exhibition  halls  have  been  erected  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  for  housing  the  Technical  and  Building  Fairs  and  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Exhibit.  In  1917  a  regular  Fair  Administration  was  established 
by  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  for- 
merly had  been  responsible  for  managing  the  fair  through  a  joint  committee. 
The  Fair  Administration  owns  many  of  the  fair  buildings,  while  others  belong 
to  associations  or  groups  of  manufacturers  who  use  them  for  their  own  exhibits. 
Public  buildings  and  business  premises  are  also  utilized  during  the  fair  for 
exhibits,  while  temporary  structures  are  erected  on  the  squares  of  the  city. 
Altogether  there  are  over  eighty  exhibition  buildings  and  halls,  and  the  total 
available  exhibition  space  is  about  2,692,000  square  feet. 

Since  the  war  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  the  Leipzig  Sample  Fair 
more  international  in  character  by  attracting  a  greater  number  of  foreign 
exhibitors.  Some  success  has  attended  these  efforts  and  several  countries  h^ive 
now  exhibition  buildings  of  their  own.  Czecho-Slovakia  had  this  year  a  very 
complete  exhibit  of  the  country's  industrial  products.    Some  320  firms  exhibited 
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in  the  Czecho-Slovak  building,  and  the  trades  represented  included  Bohemian 
glass  goods,  Gablonz  bijoutery,  porcelain,  tin  goods,  toys,  leather  goods,  buttons, 
musical  instruments,  metal  goods,  laces,  hosiery,  textiles,  pipes,  travellers' 
articles,  etc.  Good  business  was  reported  in  certain  lines,  notably  Gablonz 
goods,  buttons  and  glassware.  Austria  has  also  a  permanent  building  at  the 
Leipzig  Fair,  and  this  year  there  were  many  exhibits,  especially  of  Viennese 
art  metal  goods,  in  which  good  business  was  done.  Other  countries  having 
separate  exhibition  halls  of  their  own  at  this  year's  fair  were  Switzerland  and 
Hungary,  while  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  had  an  exhibition  of  Russian  raw 
products  in  the  old  Leipzig  Town  Hall. 

The  Leipzig  Sample  Fair  is  held  twice  a  year,  beginning  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  March  and  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August,  and  lasting  until  the  following 
Saturday.  The  Spring  Fair  usually  attracts  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
the  Autumn  Fair,  but  in  other  respects  both  are  equally  important.  Besides 
the  general  sample  fair  there  is  always  held  concurrently  a  technical  fair  and 
a  building  fair  to  demonstrate  the  latest  appliances  in  industry  and  the  build- 
ing trades  respectively. 

Since  the  war  the  Leipzig  Fair  has  developed  considerably.  Since  1917 
the  number  of  visitors  has  increased  from  35,000  to  155,000,  and  the  number 
of  exhibitors  from  2,510  to  over  14,000.  Many  German  firms  now  find  it 
essential  to  exhibit  at  the  fair  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  advertising 
and  otherwise  canvassing  for  business  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  believed  that 
the  total  turnover  of  business  at  the  fair  in  one  of  the  good  trading  years  since 
the  war  has  exceeded  a  value  of  $50,000,000. 

ASBESTOS  IN  THE  PORTUGUESE  MARKET 

Asbestos  is  considered  by  the  Portuguese  to  be  the  best  material,  after 
magnesium  powder,  for  conserving  heat  and  eliminating  dangers  of  electrical 
wiring,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  It  is  used  in  various  forms, 
from  the  refined  powder  to  sheets.  The  powder  is  made  into  a  thick  paste  and 
plastered  on  to  the  outside,  and  at  times  the  inside,  of  furnaces  and  stoves. 
Now  that  Portugal  is  beginning  to  do  considerable  electrical  wiring  and  insulat- 
ing, the  demand  for  asbestos  has  been  somewhat  augmented.  One  of  the  big- 
gest increases  in  the  demand  for  modern  heating  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  past  year. 

POTATO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York, 
writing  under  date  April  10,  1923,  notes  that  the  Boston  News  Bureau  of 
April  6  reported  as  follows: — 

"  March  potato  shipments  on  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  were  heaviest 
in  ten  years,  with  single  exception  of  March  of  last  year,  which  was  a  bumper 
year.  Present  total  of  shipments  is  now  70  per  cent  of  1921-22  figures.  Month 
also  saw  the  top  price  for  the  season,  quotations  rising  to  $3  a  barrel  from  $1.50 
at  the  opening  of  the  month  and  receding  to  $2.35  at  present. 

"A  recent  sudden  jump  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  for  potatoes  within 
twenty-four  hours  has  proved  a  boon  to  farmers  on  western  reclamation  pro- 
jects, say  reports  to  the  Interior  Department.  The  sudden  rise,  due  to  orders  ^ 
from  the  eastern  market  and  western  seaboard,  it  was  said,  will  take  all  potatoes 
stored  by  these  growers  last  year  on  account  of  low  prices  before  the  June  crop 
matures." 
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UINITFD   STATES   RAILUOAD   AND   STEEL  PROSPECTS 

Frederick  H.  1\\i.mi:r,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  Yurk  City,  April  11,  1923. — Perhaps  the  two  most  conspicuous  indica- 
tions of  the  present  period  of  increased  industrial  activity  are  the  dimensions 
of  pig-iron  output  and  of  railroad  freight  car  loadings.  These  accepted  indices 
of  the  volume  of  industrial  activities  continue  to  trace  new  upward  lines. 


RAILROAD  SITUATION 

In  eleven  weeks  of  this  year  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States 
have  loaded  9,374.662  cars  as  compared  with  8,160,358  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  and  7,778,055  in  1921. 

During  the  week  ending  March  24,  917,036  cars  were  loaded.  Of  these 
cars,  61  per  cent  were  loaded  with  general  merchandise,  20  per  cent  with  coai, 
and  8  per  cent  with  forest  products. 

ACTION   OF   RAILROAD  COMPANIES 

That  this  is  a  real  problem  to  be  attacked  with  all  vigour  and  without 
delay  is  evidenced  by  the  action  taken  this  week  by  the  Association  of  Raihvay 
Executives.  This  organization  voted  to  carry  out  a  billion  dollar  railway 
improvement  programme  this  year.  The  programme  contemplated  proposes 
distributing  this  appropriation  as  follows: — 

1923  1922 
Millions  of  Dollars. 

Cars   515  200 

I>ocomotives   160  45 

Trackage,  etc   425  195 


This  balanced  budget  indicates  the  keenness  of  the  railway  heads  both  to 
add  to  equipment  of  cars  and  engines  and  to  extract  the  maximum  use  from  the 
existing  total.  The  prospect  now  is  that  the  railroads  will  this  year  add  3,000 
locomotives  and  125,000  cars  to  their  equipment,  in  bright  contrast  with  slightly 
under  1,400  engines  and  50,000  cars  in  1921  and  but  few  more  of  either  in  1922. 


OPERATING   PROGRAMME  ADOPTED 

In  conference,  the  railroad  executives  further  approved  a  number  of 
measures  for  improving  railroad  service  and  the  various  companies  pledged 
themselves  to  carry  them  out. 

These  proposals  are  based  on  the  fact  that  traffic  becomes  densest  about 
October  1,  and  insist  that,  by  this  time,  the  amount  of  roiling  stock  aw^aiting 
repairs  should  be  reduced  to  tke  normal  basis  and  that  all  railroad  coal  storage 
operations  should  be  completed. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  movement 
of  coal  and  ore  via  the  lakes,  and  that  road  and  building  construction  work 
should  be  completed  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  to  relieve  equipment  for 
the  larger  movement  of  seasonal  commodities.  It  was  also  resolved  that  those 
interested  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  loading  all  cars  to  maximum 
capacity  and  that  every  possible  means  be  adopted  to  increase  the  mileage  of 
cars  per  day  to  an  average  of  thirty  for  the  whole  countr^^  This  conditioning 
programme  is  to  be  prosecuted  primarily  with  a  view  to  moving  the  grain  and 
farm  products  next  season,  and  thereby  decrease  the  congestion  of  freight 
during  the  crowded  months — September  to  November — to  which  desirable  end 
the  public  are  requested  to  co-operate. 
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PIG-IRON  PRODUCTION 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  aims  and  desires  of  the  transportation  companies 
to  avert  a  serious  car  shortage  is  the  steadily  increasing  output  of  pig-iron. 
March  production  set  an  absolutely  new  record  in  the  volume  of  iron  coming 
from  the  furnaces.  This  production  totalled  3,521,275,  according  to  Iron  Age, 
contrasting  with  a  monthly  average  last  year  of  2,250,000  tons  and  1,390,000 
tons  a  month  average  in  1921.  This  production  exceeded  the  3,508,849  tons 
war-stimulated  record  of  October,  1918. 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  INCREASING 

It  is  realized  that  a  large  part  is  played  in  this  activity  by  the  demands 
of  the  railroads  for  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  the  programme  outlined  above 
suggests  that,  in  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  the  demand  will  be  main- 
tained at  least  until  October. 

Similarly  all  signs  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  heavy  demand  for  build- 
ing materials  for  at  least  six  months.  Building  last  year  consumed  13-5  per 
cent  of  the  steel  produced  as  against  a  so-called  normal  consumption  of  14-2 
per  cent  of  steel  production. 

The  automobile  industry,  which  normally  absorbs  about  9-8  per  cent  of 
the  steel,  points  to  an  even  greater  demand.  Production  and  shipments  have 
continued  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  winter  and  will  probably  assume 
larger  proportions  as  the  better  weather  arrives. 

EXPORT  TRADE  DIMINISHING 

These  three  examples  of  increasing  consumption  with  production  prac- 
tically at  maximum  capacity  indicate  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  steel  business 
is  of  domestic  origin;  but  while  the  railroads,  automobile  and  building  trades 
are  furnishing  the  main  demand,  exports  are  far  lower  than  even  a  year  ago. 
This  side  of  the  steel  business  is  its  least  satisfactory  phase,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  given  more  attention  as  the  domestic  demand  declines. 

Just  how  long  these  thriving  activities  of  the  railroad  and  steel  industries 
will  continue  is  a  debatable  point,  but  prevailing  opinion  is  practically  unani- 
mously optimistic  and  predicts  a  continuance  of  present  conditions  well  towards 
the  end  of  1923  or  even  longer. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe  Switzerland  is  still  experiencing,  in  no 
small  measure,  the  effects  of  the  crisis  consequent  upon  the  general  commercial 
upheaval  caused  by  the  war.  According  to  the  Bulletin  Official  (Lausanne) 
this  business  slump  still  continues  without  it  being  possible  as  yet  to  prophesy  a 
definite  change  in  the  situation  or  even  a  permanent  improvement  in  this  transi- 
tion period,  which  threatens  to  last  a  very  long  time.  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  this  state  of  affairs  is  all  the  harder  for  Switzerland  as  it  possesses  a 
sound  currency  and  cannot,  therefore,  protect  itself  without  great  difficulty 
against  the  competition  of  those  countries  with  depreciated  currencies.  Strong 
efforts  have  been,  and  are  being,  made  to  retain  the  country's  foreign  markets, 
and  the  spirit  of  earnest  endeavour,  which  has  been  so  manifest,  was  rewarded 
by  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed  during  1922 — from  150,000  to 
74,000.  Wages  have  also  been  reduced.  The  climax  of  the  country's  struggle, 
however,  appears  to  have  passed,  and  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry  arc 
eagerly  awaiting  the  long  overdue  general  trade  revival. 
58187—2 
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Lnii  ri  O   IMAKKET   FOR   THRESHERS    IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Molbcnirne.  March  19,  1923. — As  the  result  of  recent  investigations  made  • 
by  this  ollice  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  grain-threshing  outfits 
desirous  of  securing  business  in  Australia,  the  following  results  are  submitted 
for  the  information  of  the  agricultural  implement  industry  in  general. 

The  demand  for  threshers  in  Australia  is  a  very  limited  and  diminishing 
one.  being  i)ractically  confined  to  those  of  medium  size  and  to  certain  sections 
where  climatic  conditions  are  not  favourable  to  the  methods  of  harvesting  in 
vogue  generally  throughout  the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  thresher  was  in 
more  general  use,  but  has  gradually  been  displaced  by  the  stripper  harvester  and 
reaper  thresher,  hence  it  is  now  difficult  to  interest  dealers  in  the  machine. 

Of  the  two  leading  threshers  on  the  market,  which  command  the  bulk  of 
the  sales,  one  is  of  United  States  manufacture  and  the  other  made  in  Australia. 
The  first,  with  tailing  elevator,  bagger,  14-foot  straw  elevator  mounted  on  truck 
including  pole  neck  yoke,  two  horse  trees  and  brake,  sells  to  the  farmer  for 
£150  on  four  months'  terms  and  at  £142  10s.  for  cash.  On  longer  terms  the  price 
ranges  from  £155  for  sixteen  months  to  £163  for  twenty-four  months'  settle- 
ment. The  weight  of  the  machine,  ready  for  the  field,  is  22  hundredweight  (112 
pounds)  and  26^  hundredweight  in  original  packages.  The  Australian  machine 
is  a  complete  thresher  and  cleaner  with  16-foot  straw  elevator,  and  sells  at  £120 
with  £5  off  for  cash,  or  at  £125  for  one-third  cash  and  the  balance  within  twelve 
months.    The  weight  of  this  machine,  ready  for  the  field,  is  14  hundredweight. 

It  is  understood  that  when  first  introduced  in  this  country,  the  United  States 
machine  required  considerable  experimental  work  to  adjust  it  to  Australian  con- 
ditions, which  differ  materially  from  those  in  America.  No  doubt  expert  advice 
in  that  direction  would  also  be  necessary  before  a  machine  built  for  Canadian 
conditions  could  be  adapted  to  meet  Australian  requirements.  This,  coupled 
with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  special  selling  staff  in  a  limited  market 
with  strong  competition  of  established  machines  of  proved  merit,  are  the  main 
factors  which  have  created  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  consider 
propositions  to  handle  unknown  threshing  machinery  of  oversea  origin,  despite 
the  fact  that  recent  quotations  on  Canadian  threshers  show  that  they  can  be 
landed  duty  paid  in  Australia  on  a  competitive  price  basis. 

The  United  States  machine  referred  to  is  handled  by  the  Australian  branch 
of  an  American  agricultural  machinery  company  with  a  powerful  selling  organ- 
ization in  this  country.  The  local  made  rnachine  is  sold  to  the  farmer  by  the 
manufacturer  through  agents  in  grain  districts  on  a  commission  basis. 

Owing  to  the  inclusion  of  threshing  machines  under  a  very  general  classifica- 
tion for  statistical  purposes,  the  actual  number  imported  annually  into  Australia 
is  not  ascertainable.  There  is  no  customs  duty  on  those  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,,  but  on  all  others  (including  Canadian)  the  rate  is  11  per  cent 
net. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  CHILE  IMPROVING 

For  the  greater  part  of  a  year  reports  of  Chilean  business  conditions  have 
been  generally  encouraging  and  that  country's  business  outlook  during  March 
has  not  grown  less  optimistic,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Beports.  Just 
as  in  other  recent  months,  the  improvement  in  March  was  gradual,  without  any 
spectacular  features.  Nitrate  sales  are  holding  up  well.  The  exchange  market 
is  active,  with  the  local  currency  increasing  in  value.  Losses  are  less,  while 
imports  during  the  current  month  are  greater  in  volume  than  in  either  January 
or  February.    Bank  collections  are  reported  easier. 
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MARKED   INCREASE   IN   INDIAN   IMPORTS    OF  TREASURE 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Lahore,  March  14,  1923. — A  notable  feature  of  India's  trade  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  imports  of  treasure.  Bankers 
throughout  India  report  that  gold  and  silver  are  entering  the  country  in  almost 
unprecedented  quantities.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  Customs  returns  which  show 
that  India  is  now  importing  treasure  at  the  rate  of  around  $20,000,000  per 
month.  During  the  ten  months  ending  January,  1923,  the  value  of  the  treasure 
imported  amounted  to  nearly  $140,000,000,  or  over  double  the  figure  for  the 
corresponding  ten  months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Of  this  total  gold  bullion 
accounted  for  about  $60,000,000,  British  gold  coin  $23,000,000  and  silver 
$47,000,000. 

India's  favourable  balance  of  trade 

During  the  ten  months  ending  January,  1923,  exports  of  merchandise  from 
India  amounted  in  value  to  over  $740,000,000,  while  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise amounted  in  value  to  $560,000,000,  leaving  India  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  in  merchandise  of  over  $180,000,000  as  compared  with  an  adverse  balance 
of  $90,000,000  and  nearly  $200,000,000  during  the  corresponding  ten  months  of 
1921-22  and  1920-21  respectively.  After  transactions  in  treasure,  sterling  trans- 
fers, Council  Bills,  etc.,  have  been  taken  into  account,  India's  total  visible 
balance  of  trade  amounted  to  over  $60,000,000  during  the  ten-month  period 
ending  January,  1923,  as  compared  with  total  adverse  balances  of  $95,000,000 
dollars  and  $110,000,000  respectively  during  the  corresponding  ten-month  periods 
of  the  two  previous  j^ears. 

The  total  of  India's  foreign  trade  in  private  merchandise  during  this  ten- 
month  period  was  over  $1,300,000,000.  If  imports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
destined  largely  for  use  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  are  included,  the  grand  total  of 
India's  foreign  trade  during  the  ten-month  period  is  not  far  short  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars. 


EMPIRE  COTTON  GROWING 

According  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Himbury,  the  managing  director  of  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  the 
prospect  of  the  Empire  becoming  self-supporting  in  regard  to  supplies  of  raw 
cotton  is  not  so  remote  as  might  be  supposed  from  a  comparison  of  present 
Empire  production  and  consumption.  Mr.  Himbury,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  three  months'  tour  of  the  cotton-growing  areas  of  India  and  the  Sudan,  thinks 
that  if  the  large  irrigation  schemes  in  hand  or  proposed  prove  successful  in 
making  a  larger  acreage  available  for  cotton  growing  the  Empire  might  produce 
enough  cotton  for  its  own  requirements  in  a  very  few  years.  Mr.  Himbury  con- 
siders that  the  prospect  of  producing  cotton  of  the  American  type  are  greater 
in  the  Sudan  than  anywhere  else,  but  the  water  problem  dominates  the  situa- 
tion. With  a  regulated  water  supply  the  Sudan  should  produce  1,000,000  bales 
in  place  of  the  40,000  to  50,000  grown  at  present,  and  the  yield  per  acre  in  the 
Sudan  is  double  that  obtained  in  India. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

lU-  A.  E.  MacEachern,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner 
II.    The  Import  Trade 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Durino-  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Newfoundland 
from  Canada  was  $11,107,642;  those  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$12,244,946.  :ind  from  the  United  Kingdom  $2,248,781.  In  the  year  1919-20 
imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $18,767,238,  as  against  $15,414,067  from 
the  United  States  and  $4,637,074  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  drop  in  fish 
prices  was  responsible  for  the  decreased  returns  in  1920-21,  when  imports  from 
Canada  were  valued  at  $14,841,561,  as  against  $9,556,244  from  the  United 
States,  and  $3,230,305  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  year  1921-22,  when  the 
slump  in  fish  prices  had  affected  all  classes  of  the  people,  witnessed  a  further 
great  decline.  Imports  from  Canada  in  that  year  were  valued  at  only  $9,077,168, 
as  against  $6,127,958  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,036,218  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  imports  from  all  countries  totalled  only  $18,209,853,  or  more 
than  halt  a  million  dollars  less  than  Canada  had  exported  to  Newfoundland  in 
1919-20. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Of  the  $9,077,168  worth  of  goods  exported  from  Canada  to  Newfoundland 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  foodstuffs  accounted  for  $5,811,118,  the  principal  item  in 
which  was  flour,  to  the  value  of  $3,151,670.  Coal  imported  from  Canada,  upon 
which  duty  was  levied,  was  valued  at  $1,023,055,  while  coal  imported  from  the 
Dominion  for  use  in  the  outports,  entered  free  of  duty,  reached  $263,525.  The 
value  of  manufactured  articles  which  Canada  exported  to  Newfoundland  last 
year  was  thus  $1,979,470.  Despite  the  handicap  of  greater  distance,  the  United 
Kingdom  sells  more  manufactured  articles  in  this  market  than  does  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  to  a  valuation  three  times  as  great. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Among  the  items  in  which  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
both,  supply  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  Newfoundland,  are  the  following: 
cordage,  cotton  fabrics,  dry  goods,  hats  and  caps,  knives,  cutlery,  cash  regis- 
ters, guns  and  rifles,  long  rubber  boots,  jewellery  and  silverware,  polish  (all 
kinds),  leather  (sole  and  upper),  leather  boots,  shoes  and  leggings,  locomotives, 
automobiles  and  motor  parts,  radiators  and  electrical  materials,  typewriters, 
sewing  and  knitting  machines,  linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  paints,  per- 
fumery, readymades,  collars  and  cuffs,  sewing  cotton,  shoe  laces,  laundry  soap, 
manufacturecl  tobacco,  trunks  and  valises,  tweeds,  doe  skins,  ribbons,  dress 
goods  and  linings,  printing  paper,  butterine  oils  and  butterine  lard.  Bacon, 
hams,  and  beef,  salted  in  b^^rrels,  and  mess  and  rump  pork  are  imported  into 
Newfoundland  almost  wholly  from  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Canadian 
firms  do  some  business  with  Newfoundland  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
lines  should  encourage  effort  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  trade.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  lines  admit  of  summer  shipment,  and  with  the  excellent 
steamship  services  provided  from  Montreal,  North  Sydney  and  Halifax  during 
the  summer  months,  the  opinion  may  be  expressed  that  energetic  action  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  exporters  would  be  fully  repaid.  (A  list  of  Newfoundland 
importers  of  any  commodities  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.) 
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NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  IMPORT  LINES 

{For  valuations  of  imports  into  Newjoundland  in  the  lines  enumerated  below 
(and  in  other  lines)  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June,  1922,  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty,  see  the  last 
issue  of  this  journal,  No.  1002,  pages  596  to  598.'] 

India-rubber  Boots,  Hose,  eic— Prior  to  the  war,  practically  all  the  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  used  in  Newfoundland  were  imported  either  from  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  Gradually,  as  Canadian  exchange  depreciated  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  that  country  dropped  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
market. 

About  a  year  ago  a  large  firm  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Newfoundland,  and  as  a  result  this  company  are  now  quoting  a  rubber 
under  Canadian  prices,  although  they  are  handicapped  by  high  freight  rates  and 
packing  charges.  This  rubber  has  been  on  the  market  for  the  past  year,  and 
various  retailers  who  have  handled  it  state  that  they  have  had  no  complaints 
concerning  its  wearing  qualities.  Two  United  States  concerns  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  increase  their  trade  in  long  rubber  boots,  and  especially  in 
tliose  of  the  hip  variety,  in  which  one  Canadian  firm  are  doing  an  excellent 
business. 

The  market  for  rubber  hose  is  a  ery  small  one,  and,  as  the  imports  are 
bulked  with  India-rubber  goods  in  the  Customs  returns,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  any  reliable  data  concerning  the  imports.  Except  for  that  used  by  the 
fire  department,  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  such  as  is  used 
for  washing  windows,  there  is  little  market  for  hose  in  the  Dominion. 

Belting  of  both  rubber  and  leather  imported  into  Newfoundland  is  at  the 
present  time  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  belting  is  used  by  the  cloth- 
mg  and  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  St.  John's  and  in  the  outports,  and  by  a 
cordage  company  in  St.  John's.  Heavy  stocks  are  already  carried  by  the  hard- 
ware sections  of  the  principal  department  stores.  In  order  to  assist  home  pro- 
chiction  in  the  industries  in  which  belting  is  used,  belting  is  permitted  entry  at 
>  a  low  rate  of  duty,  only  10  per  cent  being  levied  upon  it,  plus  surtax  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  duty,  plus  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  invoiced  cost,  the  amount 
Oi  freight  and  duty  paid. 

Retailers  in  St.  John's  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  Canada  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  as 
only  a  very  small  number  of  the  cheaper  grade  are  imported. 

Automobiles  and  Tires. — There  are  some  450  automobiles  in  Newfound- 
land, the  greater  proportion  of  which  are  owned  in  St.  John's.  Radiating  from 
St.  John's  is  a  system  of  highways  covering  most  of  the  peninsula  of  Avalon, 
which  affords  opportunity  for  motor  trips  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  various 
directions,  and  the  highways  are  being  steadily  improved.  The  general  busi- 
ness depression  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of  imports  of  automobiles  and  parts 
in  1921-22,  the  bulk  of  which  were  from  the  United  States;  but  advantageous 
steamship  connections  during  the  summer  months  should  make  for  the  building 
of  a  greater  volume  of  business  by  Canadian  exporters.  Canadian  tires  have 
stood  up  well  under  the  severe  tests  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  on  the 
roads  of  Newfoundland,  and  one  Canadian  firm  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  trade. 

Furniture. — Stocks  of  furniture  carried  by  stores  in  St.  John's  are  still  very- 
heavy,  large  quantities  having  been  purchased  in  1919  and  1920.  In  this  line 
Canada  holds  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  are  three  furniture  factories  operat- 
ing in  St.  John's,  turning  out  a  cheap  product,  against  which  outside  manufac- 
turers are  finding  it  difficult  to  compete. 
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Ilardirair. — Uiiitetl  States  linns  luuc  becoino  firmly  established  in  the 
hardware  trade  of  Newfoundland.  Prior  to  the  war,  Great  Britain  dominated 
the  trade,  but  such  articles  as  steel  planes  and  carpenters'  braces  are  bought 
much  cheaper  from  the  United  States  than  from  other  countries,  and  are  of 
good  quality  and  pattern.  One  Canadian  company  sold  a  quantity  of  edge 
tools,  axes,  etc.,  through  the  efforts  of  a  traveller  sent  to  Newfoundland  last 
summer,  but  the  writer  was  informed  that  other  Canadian  firms  had  rather 
neglected  the  market.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  St.  John's  are  70  cents 
per  cwi^.,  as  against  a  rate  of  50  cents  per  cwt.  from  Halifax  and  Montreal,  but 
inland  freiglit  in  the  case  of  Canadian  supplies  does  not  leave  any  appreciable 
advantage  in  this  direction.  There  are,  however,  possibilities  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  hardware  in  the  Newfoundland  market  An  aggressive  sales 
campaign  tlirough  direct  representation  is  required,  and  the  importance  of 
having  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  visit  the  colony  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  In  the  matter  of  catalogues  United  States  firms  show"  more 
advantageously  than  do  Canadian,  as  these  are  printed  on  excellent  paper, 
attractively  gotten  up,  and  giving  full  details  of  prices  and  terms. 

Flour. — The  great  percentage  of  Newfoundland's  imports  of  flour  are 
obtained  from  Canada.  The  practice  is  for  Canadian  flour  merchants  to  quote 
Liverpool  prices  to  their  customers,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  Canadian 
product  assures  a  great  preponderance  of  sales. 

Meats. — In  poultry  and  game  Canada  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  Dominion's 
requirements.  But  beef,  salted  in  barrels,  which  is  so  largely  used  by  the  fisher- 
men, is  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  United  States.  One  reason  cited  for 
this  is  that  choice  cuts  of  meat  are  in  great  demand  in  American  cities,  and  the 
parts  for  which  there  are  fewer  inquiries  are  utilized  for  salting.  Canadian 
packing  houses,  however,  should  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  trade;  and  same  holds  true  of  pork.  Pickled  pork  is  not  put  up  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  Canada,  but  it  w^ould  appear  that  the  extent  of  the  New- 
foundland market  would  justify  her  doing  so. 

Butter. — Some  years  ago  New  Zealand  and  Danish  butter  undersold  the 
Canadian  product  in  Newfoundland  and  practically  forced  it  out  of  the  market. 
Canadian  butter,  hoAvever,  is  well  liked  and  will  be  difficult  to  supplant  in 
future. 

Glassware. — In  common  colourless  window  glass  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Belgium  share  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  while  Canada  and  the  United  States  are" 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  empty  bottles  for  manufacturers'  use.  Plate 
glass,  silver  glass,  etc.,  is  supplied  principally  by  the  United  States,  with  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  together  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

Leather  Boots  and  Shoes. — ^United  States  boots  are  preferred  in  the  Nev/- 
foundland  market  for  the  reason  that  the  cheap  qualities  featuring  the  latest 
styles  are  obtainable  from  American  jobbing  houses.  Water  street  shoe  mer- 
chants this  spring  w^ere  showing  a  nice-looking  boot  manufactured  in  one  of 
the  Middle  States,  which  they  were  offering  at  $4.95.  Appearance  and  price 
are  the  principal  factors  considered  by  buyers,  while  quality  is  apparently  a 
minor  consideration. 

Ready-made  and  Dress  Goods. — The  United  States  now  supplies  the  bulk 
of  Newfoundland's  importations  of  ready-mades,  in  which  style  and  price  are 
the  governing  factors.  It  is  the  practice  for  Newfoundland  buyers  to  visit  New 
York  jobbing  houses  annually,  and  the  bulk  of  their  purchases  are  made  on 
these  occasions.  In  the  better  class  of  heavy  woollens  the  United  Kingdom  still 
maintains  the  upper  hand,  but  in  cotton  dress  goods  and  cotton  and  woollen 
mixtures  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  of  the  Dominion  are  of  United  States  origin. 
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Underwear. — The  red  and  blue  label  brands  of  underwear  manufactured 
by  a  well-known  Canadian  house  are  the  best  sellers  in  Newfoundland,  and 
another  Canadian  firm  formerly  did  a  fair  business  also.  Fleece-lined  under- 
wear is  supplied  principally  from  the  United  States,  but  is  not,  now  nearly  as 
commonly  worn  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Summer  underwear  of  the  B.V.D. 
type  is  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Caps  and  Jerseys. — There  is  an  excellent  market  in  Newfoundland  -for 
Canadian-made  hats,  caps  and  knitted  goods.  Caps  are  greatly  worn  in  St. 
John's,  and  were  supplied  last  year  by  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $33,624, 
as  against  $34,326  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $14,575  from  Canada.  The 
United  States  style  of  cap,  which  is  identical  with  the  Canadian,  is  preferred  to 
that  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian-made  jerseys  are  also  greatly 
in  demand,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  greatly  increas- 
ing Canada's  exports  of  knitted  goods  to  Newfoundland. 

Paperhanging  and  Bordering. — Canadian-made  wallpaper  has  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  trade,  and  in  the  event  of  the  seal  and  cod  fisheries  provinj> 
successful  this  season,  demand  should  be  greatly  augmented. 

CONCLUSION 

The  future  of  Newfoundland,  as  has  been  stated,  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  fortunes  of  the^  cod  fishery.  The  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  especially  those  now  operating  at  Grand  Falls,  and  the  projected 
development  at  Humberarm,  will  also  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  community.  There  seems  little  hope  for  any  reduction 
in  Newfoundland's  especially  high  rate  of  taxation.  The  Humber  project, 
which  seems  assured  of  approval  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  will  occasion 
the  raising  of  some  $9,000,000  by  the  Government,  as  the  Dominion's  share  of 
the  guarantee,  and  in  the  immediate  future  the  per  capita  tax,  which  has  stood 
at  $36,  will  be  materially  increased. 

The  determined  efforts  being  made  by  United  States  and  British  exporters 
to  extend  their  business  in  Newfoundland  necessitates  the  paying  of  more  atten- 
tion to  this  important  market  by  Canadian  exporters.  The  principal  banking 
business  is  conducted  by  Canadian  banks,  and  the  managers  of  these  institu- 
tions are  unanimous  in  expressing  the  belief  that  direct  representation  is  neces- 
sary if  Canada  is  to  hold  her  own  in  this  market,  in  which  geography  has  given 
her  the  advantage.  The  appointment  of  a  local  agent  does  not  work  out  satis- 
factorily in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  this  agent  generally  handles  United  States 
and  British  lines  as  well. 

The  travelling  salesman  in  St.  John's  who  expects  to  exhibit  his  samples 
hurriedly  from  store  to  store  and  get  away  on  the  next  steamer  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Time  is  necessary  if  results  are  to  be  obtained.  If,  however, 
the  traveller  makes  a  good  impression,  and  has  a  suitable  line  to  show  at  a 
competitive  price,  he  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  an  initial  order,  which  may 
lead  to  considerable  further  business  in  the  event  of  deliveries  being  prompt 
and  goods  supplied  being  up  to  sample. 

Commercial  travellers  showing  their  wares  in  St.  John's  are  required  to 
pay  a  maximum  tax  of  $50  during  the  six  months  January  to  July,  or  $25  during 
the  six  months'  period  July  to  January;  but  this  levy,  while  appearing  large  at 
first  sight,  has  little  effect  as  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  in  the  final  analysis. 
It  is  the  practice  of  buyers  for  Newfoundland  business  houses  to  visit  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  annually.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  by  Canadian  firms  in  making  sure  that  postages  on  their  mail  to  New- 
foundland— letter  rate  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce — are  adequate  in  order  that  their  correspondents  may  not  be  subjected 
to  the  annoyance  of  having  surcharges  to  pay. 
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Too  nuich  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  direct  representation, 
as  one  may  learn  more  of  the  possibilities  of  the  comitry  through  a  few  days' 
personal  investigation  than  may  be  obtained  through  reams  of  correspondence. 
Unitetl  States  exporters  are  nursing  "  Newfoundland  trade,  and  it  has  been 
impressed  upon  the  writer,  during  his  visit,  that  Canadian  firms  should  be  able 
TO  compete  etTectively  in  a  great  many  lines  in  which  the  United  States  now 
exports  the  bulk  of  the  Dominion's  requirements.  Investigation  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  market,  and  a  strenuous  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters 
to  know  its  rec^uireincnts,  would  undoubtedly  justify  the  comparatively  small 
outhiy  imnlved. 

MARKET  FOR  WOOLLEN   TEXTILES   IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  IMarch  10,  1923. — The  market  for  woollen  textiles  in  China  com- 
pared with  that  for  cotton  cloth  is  small,  but  it  is  a  trade  which  will  likely 
expand  as  the  style  of  men's  clothing  changes,  due  to  ^the  adoption  of  foreign 
dress  and  a  consequent  demand  for  the  suitable  materials  for  that  purpose. 

CHINESE  CLOTHING 

In  former,  times  woollen  textiles  were  scarcely  used  in  Chinese  clothing, 
silk  and  cotton  being  almost  universally  employed.  The  clothing  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  the  better  classes  was  of  silk,  and  no  one  of  standing  was  with- 
out a  silk  gown  for  special  occasions  such  as  holidays.  For  winter  wear  such 
gowns  were  either  padded  with  cotton  or  waste  silk,  or  lined  with  furs,  and  in 
the  case  of  C)fhcials  and  men  of  substance,  these  furs  were  often  rich  in  char- 
acter. Cotton  clothing  was  and  still  is  almost  universally  worn  by  the  masses. 
In  winter  it  is  padded,  the  trousers  either  with  cotton  or  sheeps'  wool,  and  the 
gowns  or  coats  lined  with  sheepskins  or  dogskins  with  the  hairy  side  outwards, 
or  padded  with  cotton  or  wool.  Clothing  made  in  this  way  is  very  effective 
against  cold  and  is  inexpensive.  It  is  among  the  great  middle  class,  merchants 
and  professional  men,  students  and  the  increasing  number  of  English-speaking 
Chinese  to  whom  we  must  look  for  an  increased  future  demand  for  foreign- 
style  clothing. 

IMPORTS  OF  W^OOLLEN  TEXTILES 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  woollen  textiles  of  all  kinds  into  China  for 
the  five  years  1917  to  1921  inclusive  was  as  follows  in  Haikwan  taels,  the  value 
of  the  Haikwan  tael  being  approximately  75  cents  Canadian  currencv:  1917, 
3.676.815;  1918,  3,547,775;  1919,  3,936,585;  1920,  5,191,261;  and  1921,  7,656,054 
Haikwan  taels.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  1921  consumption  of  foreign  woollen 
textiles  in  China  had  increased  over  100  over  that  for  1917. 

IMPORTS  UNDER  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  following  shows  the  importations  under  the  several  classifications  of 
goods  from  1917  to  1921:— 

Woollen  Blankets  and  Ewgs.— Imports:  1917,  Hk  tls.  172,111;  1921,  Hk. 
tls.  394,893. 

Broad  Cloth,  Habit  and  Russian  C^oi/i.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  32,000; 
1921,  Hk.  tls.  131,800. 

Camlets  and  Bimim^.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  91,700;  1921,  Hk.  tls. 
134,146. 
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Coatings  and  Suitings. — This  is  the  chief  class  of  woollen  goods  imported 
into  China.    Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  1,580,418;  1921,  Hk.  tls.  3,251,000. 

Flannels.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  18,217;  1921,  Hk.  tls.  84,200. 

Las^m^s.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  166,056;  1921,  Hk.  tls.  196,946. 

Long  Ells.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  143,456;  1921,  Hk.  tls.  183,178. 

Woollen  Goods  Unclassed.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  929,000;  1921,  Hk.  tls. 
1,171,217. 

Spanish  Stripes.— Imports:  1917,  Hk.  tls.  41,880;  1921,  Hk.  tls.  24,764. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  and  Core?.— Imports :  1917,  Hk.  tls.  1,596,318; 
1921,  Hk.  tls.  2,083,950. 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  ORIGIN  OF  IMPORTS 

Great  Britain  is  credited  with  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  importations  of  wool- 
len goods  into  China,  Bradford  and  other  Yorkshire  products  predominating  as 
they  have  done  for  many  years.  Japan  furnishes  a  small  proportion  of  the  cheap 
fabrics,  particularly  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms,  but  the  quantity  coming  from 
other  countries  is  almost  negligible.  Out  of  total  imports  in  1921  of  woollen 
coatings  and  suitings  valued  at  Hk.  tls.  3,250,000,  Great  Britain  is  credited  with 
Hk.  tls.  2,500,000  or  over  75  per  cent,  and  the  same  proportion  applies  to  prac- 
tically every  other  line  of  woollen  goods. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  WOOLLENS 

From  the  returns  already  quoted  for  1921,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  woollen  goods  into  China  in  that  year  consisted 
of  coatings  and  suitings.  Very  little  of  these  have  ever  come  from  Canada,  yet 
the  Dominion  is  a  large  producer  of  woollen  cloth  for  men's  wear.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  obtain  a  share 
of  this  business,  providing  proper  methods  are  employed  to  introduce  their 
goods.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  factories  for  the  making  of 
men's  clothing  in  China,  nor  are  men's  "  ready-mades  "  offered  for  sale  in  the 
shops,  everything  being  made  up  by  native  tailors.  The  prices  of  men's  clothing 
are  quite  low  when  compared  with  those  charged  in  Canada.  Long  lengths  of 
one  pattern,  unless  it  be  blue  or  black  serges,  are  not  in  demand;  short  pieces 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  suit-lengths  are  what  are  required. 

CANADIAN  SAMPLES  TOO  SMALL 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  wealth  of  samples  of  textiles  sent  out  by  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain.  A  visitor  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
the  representatives  of  British  firms  will  find  hundreds  of  samples  of  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  each  piece  being  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  general  effect  of 
the  pattern  when  the  cloth  is  made  up,  while  the  samples  received  from  Canada 
are  usually  too  small  for  this  purpose,  and  the  range  too  limited  to  afford  a 
proper  selection. 
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CHINESE  INSURANCE   COMPANY  ABSORBED  BY  THE   SUN  LIFE 

OF  CANADA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Sliangliai,  March  12,  1923. — A  financial  transaction  of  considerable  import- 
ance has  recently  taken  jilace  in  Shanghai,  under  which  the  China  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada.  The  China  Mutual  has  been  for  the  past  twenty  years  the  leading  life 
insurance  organization  in  the  Far  East  and  was  founded  by  a  Canadian  in  1899. 
This  transaction,  which  places  the  Canadian  company  in  the  front  rank  of  all 
institutions  doing  life  insurance  business  in  India  and  the  Far  East,  is  a  tribute 
to  Canadian  enterprise  and  energy,  and  should  go  far  to  strengthen  Canadian 
influence  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

MARKET  FOR  MACARONI  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  29,  1923. — Following  on  several  inquiries  received  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  macaroni  as  to  the  prospects  of  selling  their  pro- 
duct in  Belgium,  investigation  has  been  made,  and  it  is  found  that  at  present 
France  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Macaroni  is  imported  from  France 
in  packages  of  ^-kg.  (1-1  pound)  and  ^-kg.,  and  the  most  popular  mark  is  the 
"  Trois  Abeilles  "  manufactured  in  Paris  and  Marseilles.  This  macaroni  is 
made  from  semolina  and  not  from  flour,  and  is  light  yellow  in  colour;  it  con- 
tains no  eggs.  (Samples  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.)  However,  a  firm  in  Brabant  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
with  a  home-produced  macaroni  which  is  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Belgian 
public.  This  macaroni  is  also  made  from  semolina  and  is  almost  white  in 
colour;  it  has  no  egg  content.  Of  late  considerably  less  macaroni  has  been 
imported  from  Italy,  as  several  Italian  firms  are  manufacturing  this  article  in 
Belgium  and  selling  it  as  an  Italian  product. 

French,  Belgian,  and  Italian  macaroni  all  sell  well  at  the  following  retail 
prices: — 

French — Cardboard  boxes  of  \  kg.,  frs.  1.80  (bulk  in  10  kg.  cases,  frs.  3.25  per  kg.);    J  kg.  0.90. 
Z?ei£;2an.— Cardboard  boxes  of  I  kg.,  fr.  0.85  (bulk  in  10  kg.  cases;    frs.  2.  per,  kg.) 

Italian. — Cardboard  boxes  of  \  kg.  (manufactured  in  Belgium),  fr.  0.90  (bulk  in  10  kg.  cases;    fr.  3.  per  kg.) 

The  sale  of  American  and  Canadian  macaroni  is  temporarily  eclipsed  by 
the  high  rate  of  exchange.  During  quite  a  long  period  after  the  Armistice  a. 
great  deal  of  American  macaroni  was  sold  in  Belgium,  but  in  many  instances 
the  packing  was  defective  and  the  goods  arrived  broken  and  in  some  cases 
mouldy.  Macaroni  exported  overseas  should  be  carefully  packed  in  strong 
cases  and  stowed  away  from  the  boilers. 

Fresh  macaroni,  called  nouilles,  is  manufactured  by  a  Belgian  firm  and 
finds  a  ready  sale.  These  are  long  strips  or  ribbons  of  macaroni  paste  only 
partially  dried;  they  are  delivered  to  the  stores  and  sold  in  this  moist  state. 
After  a  few  days,  if  unsold,  they  become  dry  and  crisp  and  the  manufacturer 
takes  them  back  again  and  sells  them  as  dry,  broken  nouilles.  These  dry 
nouilles,  however,  do  not  sell  as  well  as  the  fresh.  Nouilles  containing  eggs 
also  sell  well,  the  egg  content  being  three  to  1  kg. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  sale  of  Canadian  macaroni  in  Belgium  at  present 
is  exceedingly  difficult  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  the  dollar.    Importers  state 
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that  the  price  should  not  exceed  2  frs.  per  kg.  delivered  Antwerp,  or  at  to-day's 
rate  of  exchange,  i.e.,  17  frs.  to  the  dollar,  8^  kg.  of  macaroni  for  $1. 

The  import  duty  on  macaroni  is  at  present  8  frs.  per  100  kg,  but  a  pro- 
posed new  law  revising  the  customs  tariff  is  due  to  come  before  the  Belgian 
Parliament  shortly,  and  if  this  law  is  passed,  as  it  probably  will  be,  macaroni 
will  pay  12  frs.  per  100  kg.  if  prepared  for  retail  sale,  and  8  frs.-  per  100  kg.  in 
bulk. 

The  latest  market  reports  (March  23)  give  the  Antwerp  price  of  American 
macaroni  at  225  frs.  per  100  kg.;  Italian  macaroni,  225  frs.  to  250  frs.  per 
100  kg.;  macaroni  mezzani,  200  frs.  to  210  frs.  per  100  kg.,  in  cases  of  10  kg. 

The  following  are  the  imports  for  the  year  1922: — 

Value  in 
Kilogrammes   Belgian  Francs 

Germany   ..  89,356  184,058 

United  States   450,509  816,950 

France   1,371,719  3,098,114 

Great  Britain..   5,582  9,676 

Italy   214,380  377,984 

Holland   39,161  86,781 

Switzerland   10,288  23,054 

Other  comitries   59,147  107,695 


Total   2,240,142  4,704,312 


During  the  month  of  January,  1923,  American  imports  were  13,352  kg.  of 
macaroni  to  the  value  of  23,682  frs.,  which  was  quoted  on  the  Antwerp  market 
at  225  frs.  per  100  kg.,  and  this,  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  month. 
(13.72  frs.  to  the  dollar)  figures  out  at  $16.40  per  100  kg. 


THE  GERMAN  BOOT  AND  SHOE  EXPORT  TRADE 

Boot  and  shoe  exports  from  Germany  have  been  constantly  decreasing  and 
at  the  present  time  are  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  states  the 
Leather  Trades  Revieio  of  London,  in  the  issue  of  February  28.  Adjacent  coun- 
tries, especially  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  are  making  great  efforts  to  hmit 
German  shoe  imports.  The  Dutch  shoe  manufacturers  are  even  demanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  import  of  German  footwear.  Of  the  total  exports  of  German 
boots  and  shoes,  43  per  cent  has  been  going  to  the  Netherlands  and  19  per 
cent  to  Denmark.  The  Danish  Government  is  severely  cutting  down  the 
German  imports,  allowing  only  up  to  the  quantity  imported  in  1920,  and  is 
considering  an  increase  of  the  import  duty  by  7  per  cent. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Syndicate  the  manu- 
facturers admitted  that  certain  firms  had  been  exporting  at  undesirably  low 
prices.  A  Dutch  calculation  shows  the  German  boots  to  be  far  cheaper  than 
the  British.  The  Netherlands  imported  3,017  tons  of  footwear  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922,  of  which  2,433  came  from  Germany  and  324  tons  from  England. 
The  value  of  the  German  inaports  was  7,496,000  guilders  and  of  the  English 
1,576,000,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  German  shoes  was  3,199  guilders 
and  of  English,  4,879. 

The  German  Government  has  reduced  the  export  duty  on  shoes  from  5  per 
cent  to  4,  but  manufacturers  are  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  claiming 
that  otherwise  the  industry  can  not  compete  with  foreign  production. 
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RUBBER   GOODS   MARKET  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris.  March  S,  1923. — In  France  there  are  many  large  and  well-organized 
factories  nianiifiu'turing  rubber  goods,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
associated  with  tiie  automobile  tire  industry.  One  American  and  one  English 
concern  own  factories  near  Paris.  The  most  important  French  tire  manufac- 
turer is  the  IMiclielin  Company,  who  turn  out  10,000  tires  per  day,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  for  ihe  export  market,  mainly  England,  India  and  South  America. 
J^efore  the  war  the  exports  of  tires  were  far  in  excess  of  the  imports,  but  exports 
of  belting  and  piping  almost  balanced  imports,  the  latter  being  shipped  from 
England.  In  1914  the  Continental  Tire  Company  had  the  largest  part  of  the 
business,  but  as  it  was  a  German  company  with  a  branch  factory  in  France,  it 
was  sequestrated  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  its  trade  has  now  been  taken  over 
by  French  factories  and  by  imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Germany. 

1913 

Imports.  Exports. 
Metric  Tons.      Metric  Tons. 

Tires   1,310  4,244 

Belting  and  piping   1,314  1,334 

The  present  situation  can  be  judged  from  the  import  and  export  figures 
given  below: — 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER,  RAW^  AND  MANUFACTURED,  DURING  1922,  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

UNITED  STATES,  AND  CANADA 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Canada 

1922 

1922 

1922 

Metric  Quint. 

Metric  Quint. 

Metric  Qu 

128,491 

4,737 

24 

421 

7 

Rubber  threads,  vulcanized  

1,403 

1,131 

245 

4 

145 

18 

2 

9 

46 

69 

97 

324 

1,250 

47 

271 

Valves,  inner  tubes,  tires,  belting  for  automobiles 

and  cvcle  wheels  

6,086 

3,413 

1,269 

Belting,  piping,  valves,  etc.,  in  rubber,  separate 

7,273 

1,393 

3 

TIRES 

The  tire  trade  is  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  at  present  owing  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Dunlop  and  Michelin  companies.  As  France  is  the  home 
of  the  latter  company,  it  was  inevitable  that  this  fight  should  extend  to  France, 
where  they  have  about  80  per  cent  of  the  tire  business  and  rule  the  prices.  Ihe 
English  rubber  combine  have  attempted  to  raise  the  price  of  raw  rubber  as  part 
of  their  campaign  against  the  Michelin  Company,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  at 
present  what  the  result  will  be.  Prices  have  already  been  raised  15  to  20  per 
cent  recently  by  the  Rubber  Association,  and  as  another  rise  is  expected  shortly, 
the  trade  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  conditions  do  not  look  very  favourable 
at  the  moment  for  the  introduction  of  new  lines  of  goods. 

The  only  American  firm  manufacturing  in  France  is  the  Goodrich  Company, 
which  has  at  Colombes,  just  outside  Paris,  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
world. 

Customs  Duty. — The  duty  on  the  tires  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  England  is  225  frs.  per  100  kg.,  whereas  the  duty  on  Canadian  goods  is  at 
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present  150  frs.  per  100  kg.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  convention  rates  Canadian  goods  will  pay  the  same  duty  as 
the  United  States. 

Selling  Methods. — Dealers  here  speak  well  of  Canadian  houses  with  whom 
they  have  dealt,  and  state  that  these  firms  are  willing  to  give  better  terms  and 
do  more  to  further  export  trade  than  manufacturers  of  some  other  countries.  The 
most  usual  way  of  selling  is  to  let  the  dealers  and  garages  throughout  the 
country  have  small  stocks  on  consignment  subject  to  a  discount,  payments  being 
generally  half  on  delivery  and  balance  thirty  or  sixty  days  after  the  goods  are 
sold.  In  addition  to  the  discount,  dealers  are  also  often  granted  a  rebate  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Most  American  and  Canadian  firms  have  an  agent  or  a  branch 
office  in  Paris.  To  allow  the  dealers  to  keep  a  stock,  some  manufacturers  grant 
six  to  nine  months'  credit  for  a  first  order,  but  only  on  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
dealers'  annual  sales.  Other  firms  have  a  method  by  which  the  dealer  places  a 
guarantee  in  a  bank,  a  sum  which  is  gradually  reduced  as  payments  are  made, 
but  if  the  customer  is  favourably  known  the  guarantee  is  not  often  asked  for. 
Conditions  and  customs  vary  a  good  deal  according  to  the  part  of  the  country, 
the  importance  of  the  order,  etc.  For  these  reasons,  and  to  save  middleman's 
profits,  a  branch  office  in  France  is  strongly  recommended.  In  general  very 
little  advertising  is  done  except  by  posters  or  signs  in  garages  and  agents'  shops. 

Kinds  of  Tires. — The  beaded  edge  tire  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  as  prac- 
tically all  French  cars  are  fitted  with  them,  and  straight-sided  tires  are  mostly 
used  for  replacements  on  American-made  cars,  a  large  number  of  which  are  in 
use  here.  The  Michelin  Company  has  contracts  with  the  majority  of  car  builders 
to  supply  the  original  tires  on  all  new  cars,  and  has  built  up  its  business  on  small 
profits  and  high  quality.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  sizes  in  use,  and  are  given 
below  in  order  of  popularity.  Tires  are  only  quoted  here  in  millimetre  sizes: 
(1)  815  to  105,  (2)  820  by  120,  (3)  880  by  120,  (4)  710  by  90,  (5)  760  by  90, 
(6)  820  by  135,  (7)  880  by  135,  (8)  815  by  120,  (9)  935  by  135. 

The  production  of  iron-studded  non-skid  tires  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  these  are  imported  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Italy,  Canada  being  favoured  owing  to  the  preferential  tariff.  There 
is  also  a  certain  opportunity  on  the  market  for  non-skid  tires  for  trucks.  The 
production  of  ordinary  rubber  tires  is  more  important  and  more  nearly 
approaches  the  demand.  There  is  at  present  a  great  vogue  for  motor  cycles 
and  light  cycle-cars  and  a  good  deal  of  business  is  to  be  done  in  tires  for  these 
vehicles.  These  classes  of  motors  are  being  manufactured  intensively,  and  as 
many  foreign  tire  makers  are  working  to  get  a  share  of  this  trade,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  place  for  Canadian  products.  As  regards  inner  tubes,  there  is  not 
very  much  demand  for  the  imported  product,  as  the  French  supply  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  can  keep  pace  with  demand.  Enormous  stocks  of  solid  truck 
tires,  left  over  after  the  war,  are  on  the  market. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RUBBER  GOODS 

Vulcanite.  Articles. — Insulators  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
few  being  made  in  France.  A  limited  number  are  also  shipped  from  Great 
Britain;  the  British  fittings  are  said  to  be  better  finished  than  the  American. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Canadian  product,  but  care  should  be  taken 
first  to  ascertain  the  kind  wanted  in  order  that  measurements  of  fittings  may 
be  such  as  can  be  used  with  French  apparatus.  Telephone  receivers  and  foun- 
tain pens  are  almost  entirely  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 
There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  ebonite  in  sticks. 
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]' ulcanizcrs. — Althou<»;h  not  rubber  goods,  these  are  a  side  line  in  the  trade 
and  find  a  good  market  in  France.  A  few  American  firms  have  entered  the 
market. 

Toys. — There  is  a  hirgc  demand  for  rubber  toys  in  Paris,  but  most  of  the 
goods  sold  are  of  local  manufacture.  A  place  might  be  found  for  Canadian 
importations  of  rubber  balloons. 

Garters  and  Siispendcrs. — Men's  garters  are  almost  wholly  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  Canadian  firms  should  likewise  be  able  to  do  business. 
Tn  suspenders,  the  French  factories  absorb  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade. 

and  Heels. — These  articles  are  mostly  shipped  from  the  United  States 
or  England;  but  in  spite  of  an  intensive  advertising  campaign  by  several  firms, 
they  are  very  little  used.  Lately  rubber  plates  have  been  in  use  by  some  of  the 
working  classes,  but  the  market  is  not  important  enough  for  profitable  exploita- 
tion. 

Erasers,  Sponges. — Erasers  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria.  The  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  France  is  not 
important.  Rubber  sponges  have  been  used  a  great  deal,  but  are  said  to  be 
decreasing. 

Medical  Catheters. — France  is  the  leading  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles,  and  the  makers  here  have  attained  wonderful  precision.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  local  production  is  exported,  principally  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Bulbs  and  Gloves. — English  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
quality  of  rubber  for  these  articles  which  is  strong  and  at  the  same  time  resilient. 
Some  of  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  France,  but  the  shipments  from 
England  are  very  important.  Most  of  the  supplies  of  surgical  gloves  are,  how- 
ever, made  within  the  country. 

Rubbers  for  Feeding  Bottles.— These  articles  are  practically  all  made  in 
France,  the  bone  rings  being  made  in  the  Jura  country  and  the  rubber  parts  in 
Paris.  The  law  of  February  27,  1917,  lays  down  the  chemical  conditions  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  and  aims  at  the  eradication  of  all  products  sus- 
pected as  being  impure. 

Boots. — Rubber  boots  are  used  exclusively  in  the  country  districts;  they 
are  made  by  several  French  firms  and  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  England.  French  factories  can  only  supply  about  25  per  cent  of  the  demand. 
Special  boots  are  worn  by  sewer  cleaners,  and  these  are  mostly  imported  from 
England. 

Waterproofs. — Before  the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  waterproof  coats 
were  imported  from  England,  but  the  better  quality  were  made  locally.  In  the 
French  garment  the  collar  and  sleeves  were  cut  more  carefully  than  the  English, 
in  which  appearance  was  sacrificed  to  utility.  Since  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
tb,e  franc,  local  manufactures  have  increased  and  now  supply  most  of  the 
demand  as  the  price  of  English  goods  is  prohibitive.  French  manufacturers 
have  developed  an  export  market  for  high-quality  waterproofs,  well  finished 
and  cut,  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Raw  Rubber.— Frmce  uses  annually  from  10,000  to  16,000  metric  tons  of 
raw  rubber,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  imported  from  Great  Britain,  though 
much  is  also  shipped  from  the  French  colonies  and  from  Brazil.  The  exports 
of  raw  rubber  amount  in  general  to  about  66  per  cent  of  the  total  imports;  the 
latter  have  considerably  increased  since  the  war.  The  price  of  raw  rubber  is 
generall}^  quoted  in  English  currency.  • 
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Manufactures. — France  is  the  fifth  largest  consumer  of  rubber  in  the  world, 
the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  Germany  and  Japan  leading.  There  are 
in  France  about  100  manufacturers  employing  about  60,000  workers  and  the 
capitalization  is  more  than  1,000,000,000  francs.  In  spite  of  the  favourable 
appearance* of  these  figures,  the  industry  is  far  from  flourishing  and  has  been 
very  much  affected  by  the  business  crisis  through  which  all  countries  are  pass- 
ing. The  motor  car  and  tire  ijidustries  are  just  beginning  to  recover  from  their 
depression.  Rubber  manufacturers  have  had  to  abandon  the  Canadian  market, 
as  they  are  unable  to  deliver  in  Canada  at  competitive  prices.  One  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  depression  has  been  the  scarcity  of  benzol,  of  which  1,400  metric 
tons  were  formerly  produced  in  France,  but  owing  to  the  slowing  up  of  the  metal 
industry,  the  quantity  now  produced  is  insufficient  for  the  national  require- 
ments. For  these  various  causes,  much  less  rubber  has  been  produced  than  in 
former  years,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rise  in  prices  many  firms  would 
probably  have  had  to  go  out  of  business. 

CONCLUSION 

Before  attempting  to  do  any  business  in  France,  a  thorough  study  should 
be  undertaken  of  the  market  with  reference  to  the  particular  articles  to  be  sold ; 
and  it  is  recommended  that  firms  intending  to  enter  the  market  should,  if 
possible,  have  a  branch  office  or,  failing  that,  an  agent  in  France. 

MODERN    PAIRY   EQUIPMENT   IN  SWITZERLAND 

The  dairy  industry  in  Switzerland  is  becoming  more  modernized  and  in  con- 
sequence there  are  new  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  barn  and  dairy  equipment  to 
fill  the  demand  caused  by  the  changes  that  will  necessarily  follow  this  movement, 
says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  quaint  old-fashioned  barns  are 
being  replaced  by  modern  structures,  and  better  facilities  are  provided  for  shelter- 
ing the  cattle. 

Where  the  pasture  lands  upon  the  mountain  sides  are  accessible,  the  cattle 
spend  most  of  the  summer  and  fall  grazing  in  these  pastures,  and  most  of  these 
herds  furnish  the  milk  necessary  for  the  production  of  cheese.  In  the  low- 
lands, however,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities,  more  modern  methods 
prevail,  and  it  is  here  that  there  exists  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  sale  of 
modern  equipment.  The  large  cities  require  an  abundance  of  milk,  and  upon 
the  dairies  supplying  the  milk  falls  the  heaviest  burden.  Labour  costs  are 
high  and  the  cost  of  milk,  which  is  delivered  at  the  house  into  a  receptacle 
owned  by  the  customer,  is  considered  high. 

Therefore,  labour-saving  devices  are  needed,  which  not  only  increase  effici- 
ency, but  also  reduce  costs.  Modern  barn  equipment,  such  as  feed  and  manure 
conveyors,  are  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  could  be  successfully 
introduced  because  of  the  need  for  producing  milk  that  will  sell  at  a  lower  price. 
Stanchions  in  connection  with  steel  stalls  would  not  sell  readily  because  of  the 
antipathy  felt  by  the  farmers  toward  this  way  of  stalling  cattle,  but  a  demand 
might  be  created  by  means  of  educational  propaganda. 

CONSUL  FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA  AT  MONTREAL 

Mr.  Paul  Viau  has  been  appointed  the  Consul  for  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
at  Montreal.   His  address  is  137  McGill  street,  Montreal. 
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THE  ^lARKET  FOR  TEXTILES   IN  ARGENTINA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

[TJih  is  tJie  concluding  report  in  a  series  oj  three  by  Mr.  Cook  on  the  Market 
for  Woollen  and  Silk  Textiles  in  Argentina,  the  earlier  parts  of  which  were  published 
in  Die  la.^f  two  issues  of  the  "Commercial  Intelligence  Journal."] 

General  Selling  Conditions  in  the  Import  Market 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  TARIFFS 

The  Argentine  tariff  is  non-preferential  in  character,  but  there  are  certain 
points  in  connection  not  only  with  the  duties  leviable  but  more  particularly 
with  the  tariff  regulations  and  methods  of  clearing  merchandise  by  Argentine 
Customs  authorities  which  should  be  appreciated  before  shipments  are  under- 
taken. 

Briefly  the  Argentine  tariff  is  ad  valorem,  but  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
a  fixed  and  arbitrary  Government  valuation  of  commodities  upon  which  a  fixed 
rate  of  duty  is  charged.  The  prices  of  1906  were  established  as  a  basis.  In 
June.  1920,  there  was  an  all  round  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  official  values. 
(See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  867,  September  13,  1920.)  In  1918  and  1920  duties 
were  increased  to  a  certain  extent  by  surtaxes,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
effect  the  great  increase  in  commodity  prices  since  1906  has  resulted  in  the  present 
tariff  being  to-day  very  much  lower,  ad  valorem,  than  when  it  was  introduced. 
A  proposed  increase  is  noted  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  992 
(February  3,  1923,  page  491).  As  it  now  stands,  the  tariff  is  not  high  enough, 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  to  afford  yqyj  great  protection  to  native 
textile  industries.  The  table  given  hereunder  may  serve  as  a  broad  outline  of 
the  general  classification  of  silk  and  woollen  textiles. 

Character  of  Goods  Classification 

Up  to  40  per  cent  silk;    remainder  cotton  Cotton  fabric  containing  silk. 

Between  40  and  85  per  cent  silk;    remainder  cotton..  Silk  fabrics  mixed. 

Between  85  and  100  per  cent  silk  Silk  fabrics. 

Up  to  40  per  cent  wool ;    remainder  cotton  Cotton  fabric  containing  wool. 

Between  40  and  85  per  cent  wool ;    remainder  cotton. .  Wool  fabrics  mixed. 

Between  85  and  100  per  cent  wool  ..Wool  fabrics. 

Up  to  15  per  cent  wool ;    remainder  silk  SUk  fabrics. 

Between  15  and  40  per  cent  wool;  remainder  silk..  ..Mixed  silk  fabrics. 
With  more  than  40  per  cent  wool;    remainder  silk..  ..Mixed  silk  fabrics. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  section  17  of  the  Argentine  tariff 
are  worth  particular  notice,  as  they  explain  in  detail  much  of  the  foreging: — 

For  appraisement  purposes,  silk  tissue  shall  cover  any  tissue  containing 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  other  fibres;  tissue  of  mixed  silk  shall  cover  any 
tissue  containing  40  per  cent  and  upwards,  but  less  than  85  per  cent  of  silk; 
tissue  with  silk  shall  cover  any  tissue  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  of  silk. 
Any  tissue  containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  wool  shall  be  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent  £. 

Tissue  of  wool  shall  cover  any  tissue  containing  up  to  15  per  cent  of  other 
fibres  except  silk;  tissue  of  mixed  tcool  shall  cover  any  tissue  containing  40  per 
cent  and  upwards,  but  less  than  85  per  cent  of  wool  in  its  mixtures  with  other 
fibres,  except  silk;  tissue  with  wool  shall  cover  any  tissue  containing  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  wool  in  its  mixtures  with  other  fibres,  except  silk." 

As  silk  is  dutiable  at  very  much  higher  rates  than  woollens,  the  foregoing 
should  be  carefully  noted  in  connection  with  the  export  of  mixtures.  Addi- 
tional charges  to  which  goods  are  subjected  by  the  Customs  authorities,  and 
which  in  total  are  unimportant,  are  for  warehousing,  handling,  use  of  crane, 
etc.   Artificial  silk  is  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  genuine  silk. 
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DUTIES  AND  CLEAKANCE  AFFECTED  BY  PACKING 

The  most  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the  packing  of  goods  materi- 
ally affects  the  amount  of  duty  chargeable,  and  if  not  correctly  done  may  result 
in  a  loss  to  the  iinporter,  who  has  to  meet  the  resultant  fines  and  additional 
charges.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  Canadian  manufacturers  that  they  be 
followed  with  meticulous  care  as  the  Customs  authorities  are  very  strict  in 
enforcing  all  regulations. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  bales,  sacks,  rolls  or  bundles  are 
assessed  on  gross  weight;  case  goods  in  general  on  net  weights,  which  may  be 
taken  to  be  that  of  the  goods  plus  their  immediate  container.  Silks  are  weighed 
with  paper  wrapping  only.  The  tariff  on  all  merchandise  dutiable  on  weight 
basis  is  increased  by  surcharges  of  10  per  cent  if  it  arrives  in  boxes  or  cases 
loose;  that  is  to  say,  boxed  without  wrappers  or  immediate  containers.  This 
ruling  has  been  made  from  the  practice  of  certain  importers  of  having  goods 
packed  in  bulk  in  cases,  thereby  being  able  to  declare  a  lower  weight  and  conse- 
quently a  lower  valuation.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  that  textiles  packed 
in  cases  should  have  a  wrapper  of  some  kind. 

It  is  a  common,  troublesome,  and  expensive  mistake  to  include  in  the 
statement  of  the  net  weight  of  a  case  articles  of  different  classes  and  subject 
to  different  rates  of  duty.  A  statement  of  the  net  weight  in  total  is  insufficient; 
the  net  weight  of  textiles  of  each  class  contained  in  the  case  must  be  declared. 
If  for  any  reason  merchandise  is  packed  loose,  the  packing  list  should  state 
"  without  immediate  containers."  If  this  declaration  is  not  made  the  10  per 
cent  surcharge  is  levied,  and  in  addition  a  fine  of  equal  amount  for  failing  to 
make  a  correct  declaration.  Ignorance  of  these  regulations  is  never  accepted 
as  an  excuse.  In  respect  of  all  textiles  legal  weight — that  is  to  say  the  w^eighl 
upon  which  duties  are  leviable — includes  not  only  the  immediate  containers  or 
wrappings  but  the  board,  spool  or  other  article  on  which  the  textile  is  wound 
or  rolled. 

The  following  form,  the  result  of  experience,  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Argentine  Customs  authorities: — 


Weight 

3 

.  Merchandise  and 
if  possible 
Compositions 

Cub.  Meas. 

Observa- 
tions 

Marks 

Nos. 

Gross 

Legal 

Net 

All  stencilled  instructions  on  cases  should  be  in  Spanish  and  English,  and 
all  weights  in  kilos. 

The  conditions  of  the  parcel  post  surtax  of  25  per  cent  given  in  last  week's 
issue  should  be  taken  into  account  in  respect  of  mail  consignments  to  agents  or 
representatives. 

MARKING  OF  GOODS  AND  SAMPLES. 

All  textile  shipments  of  piece  goods  should  be  accompanied  by  the  declar- 
ation as  follows: — 

(1)  Number  and  name  of  line. 

(2)  Prices  Canadian  gold  per  yard  or  unit,  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment  and 
c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires. 

(3)  Shades  or  colours. 
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(4)  Coinj)Ot;ition,  stating  pcrcciitiige  of  each  material;  example,  85  per 
cent,  wool — 15  per  cent.  silk. 

(5)  Weight  in  grammes  per  lineal  metre.  Weight  in  grammes  per  square 
metre.  Width  in  centimetres  (it  is  also  desirable  to  duplicate  these 
in  ounces,  inches  and  yards.) 

(0)  (a*oss  weight  per  case  in  kilos.  Net  or  legal  weight  per  case  in  kilos. 
Tare  weight  per  case  in  kilos. 

(7)  Volume  of  case  in  cubic  metres.  Number  of  pieces  to  the  case.  Yards 
or  metres  per  piece,  and  yards  or  metres  in  total. 

(8)  Purpose  for  which  goods  are  intended,  i.e.,  dresses,  skirtings,  shirt- 
ings, etc. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  samples  should  be  identified  by  a  state- 
ment including  (1)  to  (4);  in  shipments  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  hosiery, 
gloves  or  underwear,  all  the  foregoing  points  that  are  applicable  should  be 
included,  changing  "yards"  to  "pairs"  or  "dozens,"  and  the  reference  to  cases 
to  parcels  as  the  case  may  be.  In  addition,  a  memorandum  should  accompany 
first  consignments  of  samples  containing  instructions  or  agreements  regarding 
price  changes,  terms  desired,  special  packing  arrangements,  deliveries,  com- 
missions, discounts  and  a  list  of  code  words  for  cable  correspondence.  These 
and  all  other  documents  must  arrive  prior  to  consignments  either  of  goods 
or  samples. 

Item  (4)  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  affects  the  duties  chargeable,  as 
has  been  outlined  in  a  previous  section.  As  an  example,  the  instance  may  be 
cited  where  a  Canadian  woollen  manufacturer  forwarded  to  Argentina  samples 
of  a  novelty  line  without  stating  that  it  contained  silk.  At  the  price  quoted 
this  particular  line  promised  to  sell  exceedingly  well  until  it  was  discovered 
that  the  percentage  of  silk  was  such  that  it  was  dutiable  at  the  highest  rate 
of  S4  gold  per  kilo,  which  made  the  retail  price  prohibitive.  Samples  should 
be  sent  by  parcel  post  with  as  light  an  immediate  container  as  possible,  and 
should  be  marked  "Muestras  sin  Valor."  This  does  not  preclude  the  payment 
of  duty  and  other  charges,  but  to  a  certain  extent  assists  in  clearing.  If 
samples  are  mutilated  either  by  the  manufacturer  or  by  the  Customs  authori- 
ties they  do  not  pay  duty,  but  to  send  half  pairs  of  stockings  or  such  articles 
does  not  serve  this  purpose.  Small  clippings  of  piece  goods,  obviously  of  no 
commercial  value,  are  of  course  not  dutiable. 

CREDIT  TERMS   AND  DISCOUNTS. 

It  will  rarely  be  found  that  the  Argentine  buyer  will  make  payments 
against  established  letters  of  credit.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  cash 
against  documents  Buenos  Aires.  But  even  this  arrangement  is  uncommon. 
It  will  generally  be  found  desirable  or  necessary  to  quote  60,  90  or  even  120 
days  sight.  This  principle  has  been  established  for  many  years  by  British 
and  other  European  exporters;  and  it  is  one  that  Argentine  importers  arc 
now  inclined  to  stand  by.  The  system  of  trade  discounts  should  be  avoided, 
and  net  prices,  preferably  at  90  days  sight,  free  of  interest,  quoted  under  all 
circumstances.  Open  accounts  can  be  safely  undertaken  with  many  Argentine 
houses,  and  any  offer  to  do  business  on  these  terms  will  invariably  secure  pre- 
ferential consideration.  Quotations  should  be  made  in  Canadian  currency, 
except  when  sales  are  made  from  stock-carrying  branches  established  in  the 
country. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Canada  about  the  unreliability  of  Argentine  firms, 
and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  widely  held  that  credits  in  Argentine  are  somewhat 
unsafe.  During  the  period  of  acute  depression  and  very  adverse  exchange  there 
was  undoubtedly  some  justification  for  complaint  against  certain  firms.  But 
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the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  established  Argentine  importers  are 
to-day  safely  afforded  long  credit  terms  exactly  as  before  the  war.  And  in  any 
event,  no  Canadian  manufacturer  need  undertake  business  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  full  reports  which  are  on  file  at  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  or 
-jit  the  mercantile  agencies. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ESTABLISHING  A  LINE. 

The  ultimate  value  of  establishing  a  line  is  certainly  not  less  in  Argentina 
than  elsewhere.  Certain  broad  classifications,  such  as  Scottish  tweeds  or  Man- 
chester calicos,  have  been  so  long  established  that  they  are  regarded  here  as 
elsewhere  as  the  standard;  the  object  of  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  to 
develop  a  definite  recognition  of  the  trade  name  or  trade  mark  of  their  particular 
or  specialty  lines.  The  example  may  be  cited  of  a  light  British  textile  known 
as  ''Fresco."  This  has  been  so  well  advertised  that  nowadays  one  does  not  ask 
for  the  type  of  cloth,  but  for  the  name  'Tresco.'^  It  has  become  the  standard  of 
its  particular  type.  There  are  several  good  advertising  firms  in  Buenos  Aires 
through  the  agency  of  which  manufacturers,  in  co-operation  with  their  resident 
representatives,  can  obtain  excellent  and  systematic  publicity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  priority  of  registration  of  trade  marks  or  trade 
names  counts  in  Argentine  law  over  priority  of  ownership,  and  that  therefore 
piracy  in  this  respect  is  of  common  occurrence. 

SELLING  METHODS  AND  REPRESENTATION. 

It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  in  Argentina  to  secure  efficient  representation  for 
textiles  than  for  any  other  kind  of  merchandise.  This  because  the  market  is 
exceedingly  competitive,  and  because  there  are  many  old-established  British  and 
other  firms  watching  every  fluctuation  of  price  and  demand.  Selling  may  be 
effected  by  any  one  of  the  following  three  methods: — 

(1)  The  annual  or  semi-annual  canvass  of  the  territory  by  the  factory 
representative.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  many  British  houses.  There  are 
known  to  this  office  several  such  travellers  for  Bradford  and  Manchester  houses, 
who  visit  South  America  every  July  or  August  and  book  orders  direct  with 
jobbers  and  retailers,  not  only  in  Argentina,  but  who  on  the  same  journey  canvass 
Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Chile.  This  method  entails  considerable  expenditure,  and 
is  hardly  likely  to  achieve  maximum  results  until,  after  a  number  of  years,  the 
line  becomes  known,  the  name  recognized,  and  the  demand  established.  In  the 
first  instance  it  might  be  effectively  undertaken  by  a  group  of  associated  manu- 
facturers. Should  this  procedure  be  adopted  by  any  Canadian  firms,  it  is  as  well 
to  note  that  the  best  time  to  cover  the  Argentine  market  is  during  the  v/inter, 
i.e.,  June  to  October.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

(2)  The  employment  of  a  resident  local  agent.  This  is  a  usual  and  some- 
times effective  procedure,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  really  efficient  agents  who  are  not 
already  representing  as  many  lines  as  they  can  conveniently  handle.  There  are 
any  number  of  representatives  of  doubtful  value  v;ho  would  be  glad  to  accept 
an  agency,  but  those  in  a  position  to  devote  the  time,  energy  and  ability  which 
effective  selling  demands  are  few  and  far  between.  The  modus  operandi  of  such 
agents  is  not  to  pureliase  on  their  own  account,  but  to  book  orders,  cable  them  to 
the  factory,  and  arrange  payments  direct  from  the  purchaser,  drawing  their 
commissions  from  the  factory  at  stated  periods.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  it  is  inexpensive,  and  with  adequate  sources  of  commercial  infor- 
mation does  not  entail  any  serious  risk  of  loss. 

(3)  The  third  method  is  to  place  the  agency  in  the  hands  of  an  established 
importing  wholesale  house  which  already  has  its  own  clientele  and  which  is  in  a 
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positiDii  to  ('■Avvy  suu'k.  Tlu^rc'  are  many  of  these  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  so  far  as 
is  known  uonv  liavt-  so  far  been  seriously  approached  by  Canadian  textile 
interests. 

One  other  method  of  sale  should  be  considered  by  tliose  manufacturers 
who  are  content  to  be<>;in  in  a  limited  way,  or  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  possibly  long  and  difficult  process  of  independently  establishing  their 
line  in  tliis  market.  This  is  direct  selling  to  the  New  York  purchasing  agents 
of  the  great  Argentine  departmental  stores,  all  of  which  maintain  purchasing 
agents,  either  permanently  or  for  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in  London,  Paris, 
Manchester,  Barcelona,  and  New  York.  Their  annual  importation  is  very 
large,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  representatives  of  Canadian  factories 
would  consult  with  their  buyers  business  might  ensue.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  these  jnirchasing  agents  are  on  fde  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. Ottawa. 

The  method  of  selling  through  an  export  house  is  rarely  successful  in 
Argentina.  Prices  are  too  close  and  competition  too  keen.  It  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  persuade  any  serious  importer  to  deal  with  an  export  house;  this 
office  has  attempted  to  do  so  on  several  occasions,  but  without  success.  It  is 
rarely  that  sales  of  any  consequence  can  be  effected  except  directly  from  the 
factory  to  the  importer  or  consumer.  This  does  not  perhaps  apply  to  non- 
competitive lines,  but  in  textiles  it  is  the  rule. 

Once  connections  are  established,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  follow- 
exactly  the  instructions  or  advice  of  the  resident  representative  regarding  pack- 
ing, documentation  and  delivery.  However  different  from  Canadian  practice 
these  appear,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  exists  an  excellent  reason 
for  each.  All  else  l3eing  equal,  the  manufacturer  who  most  nearly  adjusts  his 
sales  methods  to  the  requirements  of  the  importer  will  be  most  successful 
ultimately. 


CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GOXZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OfFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TrADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  March  31,  1923. — Codfish. — There  is  a  large  local  stock  of  this 
commodity,  w^hich  is  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  14,000  cases.  The  latest 
arrivals  of  codfish  were  3,800  cases  from  Halifax  and  some  3,500  cases  by  a 
Norwegian  steamer.  Canadian  cod  is  being  sold  at  $8.25  and  $8.50  per  case, 
duty  paid  and  delivered;  and  Norw^egian  cod  at  from  $10.50  to  $11.50  per  case, 
also  duty  paid  and  delivered.  Although  there  has  been  the  natural  increase  in 
consumption  during  the  Lenten  season  just  closed,  the  market  remains  rather 
weak.  Another  steamer  from  Norway  is  expected  here  shortly,  bringing  some 
3,000  cases  of  Norwegian  codfish. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  are  some  arrivals  of  Canadian  wheat  flour.  Quota- 
tions on  American  flours  are  a  little  below  Canadian  quotations.  Canadian 
first  patent  is  quoted  at  $8.75,  as  compared  wdth  $8.50  for  the  same  quality 
of  American  flour.  The  local  flour  market  is  very  w^eak,  large  quantities  of 
cheap  American  flours  have  been  received,  and  it  is  v;ell  stocked  on  this 
account. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  firmer  during  this  w^eek,  and  sales  are  being 
made  at  $4  per  sack  of  180  pounds,  duty  paid.  Considerable  quantities  of 
European  potatoes  are  being  sent  to  this  market  and  sold  at  very  low  prices, 
sales  being  made  at  $1  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  They  are  shipped  from  Holland, 
Belgium  and  England. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Position   of   British   Dominions   Under   Spanish  Tariff 

Following  is  the  translation  of  a  notice  from  the  office  of  the  Under- 
Secretary,  Ministry  of  State,  Spain,  which  appeared  in  La  Gazeta  de  Madrid 
of  March  9,  1923:— 

''In  accordance  with  the  notifications  made  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  products  of  India  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies,  as  also  those  of  the  Free  State  of  Ireland,  shall  pay  on  their 
importation  into  Spain  the  duties  of  the  second  column  of  the  Customs  Tariff, 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  said  countries  concede  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  to  Spanish  products. 

This  arrangement  (granted  in  respect  of  the  countries  in  question  because 
the  Hispano-British  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  31st  October, 
1922,  under  the  terras  of  article  24  thereof  does  not  of  course  apply  to  them) 
shall  be  operative  in  the  first  place  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  thereafter 
shall  continue  to  apply  until  six  months  after  the  arrangement  shall  have 
been  denounced-." 

The  second  column  of  the  Spanish  customs  tariff  consists  of  duties  lower 
than  those  of  the  first  column.  There  are  other  rates  of  duty  in  the  Spanish 
tariff  established  by  convention  which  are  still  lower  than  those  of  the  second 
column. 


Australian  Deferred  Duties  Further  Postponed 

Mr.  M.  B.  Synan,  official  representative  in  New  York  of  the  Australian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  has  forwarded  copy  of  an  advice  received 
from  Australia  to  the  effect  that  the  operation  of  the  following  deferred  duticci 
has  been  further  postponed  as  indicated: — 

Item  136  F  Hoop  iron  and  steel  to  September  30,  1923. 

Item  147  Iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned  to  September  30,  1923. 

Item  152  A  Iron  and  steel  tubes,  etc,  to  September  30,  1923. 

Item  168  B  (1)  Sewing  machine  heads  to  September  30,  1923. 

Item  194  D  Chains,  n.e.i.,  to  September  30,  1923. 

Item  197  B  Cutlery,  n.e.i,  to  September,  1923. 

Item  279  A  Citric  acid,  to  September  30,  1923. 

Item  181  B  (2)  Cables,  etc.,  to  July  1,  1923. 

Item  424  B  Vessels,  n.e.i.,  to  January  1,  1924. 

(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  992,  February  3,  1923,  page  189.  ) 

Compo   Board  Dutiable  in  New  Zealand 

A  notice  was  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  February  15,  1923, 
to  the  effect  that  Compo  board,"  consisting  of  timber  with  a  layer  of  paper- 
pulp,  straw^board,  paper,  or  similar  material  cemented  thereto  on  one  or  both 
sides,  and  being  an  article  which  is  not  specifically  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and 
which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  a  substitute  for  dressed 
sawn  timber,  shall  be  charged  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  per  hun- 
dred superficial  feet,  and  shall,  in  addition,  be  liable  to  primage  duty  of  one  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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C^us^toiiis  Duty  on  Condensed  Milk  in   British  Guiana 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  992  (February  3,  1923,  pp.  189, 
190)  it  was  rej)ortod  that  certain  changes  affecting  condensed  milk  had  been 
made  under  the  New  Guiana  Customs  Tariff  Ordinance  No.  31  of  1922.  It 
was  there  pro^•ided  that  rates  of  duty  should  be  as  follows: — 


Rate  of  Duty 

35.    MILK,  condensod—                                                                                  Prcf.  Gen. 

(a)  Containinj;  not  less  tlr.m  10  ]w  cent  butter  fat,  per  48  pounds           Free  $0  48 

(b)  Containing  less  than  10  per  rent  of  butter  fat,  per  48  pounds..           $4  80  9  60 

The  following  has  now  been  substituted: — 

35.    MILK,  condensed,  including  milk  powder:— 

(a)  Which,   in   the   opinion   of   the   Comptroller   of   Customs,  has 

been  prepared  from  whole  milk,  48  pounds   Free  $0  48 

(b)  Which,   in  the   opinion   of   the   Comptroller   of   Customs,  has 

been  prepared  wholly  or  in  part  from  skimmed  milk,  per 

48  pounds   $4  80  $9  60 


In  the  discussion  wiiich  took  place  in  the  Combined  Court,  it  was  decided 
that  the  expression  in  the  Ordinance,  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs,"  is  to  mean  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  as  advised  by  the  Govern- 
ment x\nalyst." 

It  was  declared  by  the  Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  who  was 
present  when  the  Bill  was  passed,  that  the  analysis  of  condensed  milk,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  proportion  of  the  content  of  butter  fat,  was  a  complicated  pro- 
cess, and  would  cause  undue  delay  to  business,  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
mattered  was  whether  the  milk  imported  had  been  made  from  whole  milk  or 
skimmed  milk,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  the  new  Ordinance  is  based. 

Customs  Procedure  Arising  Out  of  Irish  Free  State  Tariff 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  has  for- 
warded particulars  as  to  various  customs  formalities  arising  out  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Free  State  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  customs  purposes. 
Dutiable  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Northern  Ireland  may  be 
deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  and  re-exported  from  bond  without  paying 
duty.  Further,  in  all  cases  where  the  law  provides  for  payment  of  a  drawback 
on  exportation,  goods  which  have  been  duty-paid  on  their  importation  from 
overseas  may  be  exported  to  the  Free  State  on  drawback.  Goods  imported 
from  overseas  may  also  be  entered  for  passage  through  Great  Britain  and/or 
Northern  Ireland  to  the  Free  State  under  bond. 

Regarding  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  Irish  Free  State  Customs  Ser- 
vice in  dealing  with  dutiable  goods  imported  and  then  re-exported  to  Great 
Britain,  the  following  courses  are  open:  (1)  The  goods  may  be  dealt  with 
under  the  Transit  Regulations,  which  involve  no  payment  of  duty.  (2)  The 
goods  may  be  deposited  in  approved  warehouses  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
exported  therefrom  to  Great  Britain  without  payment  of  duty.  (3^  If  thz 
goods  are  eligible  for  drawback  a  drawback  corresponding  to  the  duty  may  be 
paid  on  exportation. 

Newfoundland  Reduces  Duties  on  Sugar 

Information  •  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  His  Majesty's  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  (285  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal) 
that  the  duties  on  sugar  entering  Newfoundland  have  been  reduced,  the  rates 
to  be  enforced  in  future  being  as  follows:  Sugars — loaf,  cut  loaf,  cube,  castor 
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and  icing  or  fine  ground,  per  pound,  3  cents  (formerly  5^  cents) ;  all  other  kinds 
of  sugar,  granulated  or  otherwise,  white,  brown  or  yellow,  per  pound,  1^  cents 
(formerly  4  cents).  The  surtax  of  10  per  cent  and  the  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent 
are,  of  course,  still  in  force. 


United  States  Duty  on  Automobile  Wheels 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington,  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Canada,  writes  that  on  April  6  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  circularized  their  Collectors  of  Customs  that  the  department  had 
been  officially  informed  that  Canada  classified  automobile  wheels  complete 
with  nuts,  bolts,  rims,  and  cups  under  tariff  item  438  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  when  imported  from  the  United  States.  This  rate  is  published  for 
the  information  of  United  States  Collectors  of  Customs  in  connection  with  the 
equal  "  duty  provided  for  on  automobile  parts  in  paragraph  369  of  the  United 
States  tariff.  The  rate  otherwise  laid  down  in  the  United  States  tariff  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN- AMERICAN  LINE  SERVICE 
BETWEEN  MONTREAL  AND  COPENHAGEN 

Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy,  Limited,  Coristine  Building,  Montreal,  vv^ho 
are  the  agents  for  the  Scandinavian-American  line,  announce  the  first  sailing 
of  the  service  between  Montreal  and  Copenhagen,  by  the  ss.  Pennsylvania  from 
Montreal  about  May  20,  to  be  followed  by  the  ss.  Arkansas  about  June  20 


OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Ireland  only. 


t.-^l  Q  ait  ail  10  New  York . 

'  *♦  ....    Montcalm  Montreal.. 

'  "  ....  -Canada   " 

'  "  ..      \Honieric  New  York 

'  "  ,.  \Maurrtunia   " 

'  "  ....  -.MinrLcdosa  Montreal.. 

'  "  ..  ..  \Minnekahda  New  York 

'  "  ....   Montrose  Montreal.. 

'  "  ....  •.Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec  . 

'  "  ....   Regina   " 

 *..  .  XMetagama   ..  " 

 \Man,ilV  

France  '.'.//.sn  /n   " 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Bairacco   " 

Bermuda,   Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados.     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venetuela..   Caraquet  Halifax,.  , 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Can.  Forester  

Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana..  ..    'Can.  Hiumer  

Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Colombia  *  Andalusia  

Argentine  Republic  *Hespena  Montreal..  .. 

China  and  Japan  President  Madison  Victoria..  .. 

"      "       "    Empress  of  Canada  Vancouver..  . 

Australia  only  XSonoma  San  Francisco 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Maknra  Vanco\iver..  . 


Date 

May  1 
4 

"  5 
5 


April  27 


Montreal   May  3 

Halifax   April  21 


May  20 
April  20 

May  3 
April  24 
"  27 


t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  post  and  spccirlly  addressed  correspondence  only. 

X  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.     -  Papers  parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:  The  Minnedosa  and  Empress  of  Scotland  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 


Mongolia,  announced  in  last  issue  as  sailing  from  New  York,  is  cancelled. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifieations  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  1).  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
r.overnment  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  Commonwealth  Post- 
master General's  Department  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne, 
Australia;  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
Victorian   Governmknt  Railways 

Particulars. 

Supplj'  and  delivery  of  geared  upsetting  forging  Ma- 
chine; (2)  slow  speed  bulldozer;  (3)  hot  sawing  and 
burning  machine,  including  all  necessary  tools  and 
accessories  with  each  machine;  and  (4)  dies  and 
tools,  as  specified. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT 

Supply  and  delivery'  of  two  motor  generators  and 
associated  accessories,  and  3,380  feet  of  lead  covered 
power  cable  as  specified. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  37,370  yards  of  silk  and  cotton 
and  lead  covered  switchboard  and  multiple  twm 
underground  cable,  as  specified. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  132^^-  miles  of  telephone  switch - 
boai'd  wire,  as  specified. 


No.  Date  of  Closing. 
35,900  June  20,  1923  


V.  110  Jime  12,  1923. 

(Melbourne) 

X.S.W.  3. . .  .June  21,  1023 
(Sj-dney) 

X.S.W.  8.... June  21,  1923, 
(Sydney) 


New  Zealand 

Auckland,  March  19,  1923. — Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equip- 
ment for  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications 
are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Department,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Stores  Man- 
ager, Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 


No.  -  Date  of  Closing. 

C.S  June  5,  1923  

178/ 
346 

C.S  May  22,  1923  

178/ 
358 


Particulars. 

1,000  dozen  pencils,  H.B.  black,  superior,  to  be  stamped 
"N.  Z.  P.  &  T.  Dept." 

2,000  reams  paper,  absorbent,  13-inch,  x  8^-inch. ;  50 
reams  paper,  linen-backed,  13-inch,  x  8J-inch. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  17,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  . .  % 


00 


1923.     Those  for  the  week 

iparison. 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

April  10, 

April  17. 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7493 

$4.74.55 

.193 

.0673 

.0670 

.193 

.0506 

.0500 

.402 

.3993 

.3993 

.193 

.0582 

.0578 

.193 

.1562 

.1568 

1.08 

.0494 

.0484 

.193 

.1863 

.1847 

.238 

.000047 

.000045 

.193 

.0122 

.0122 

.268 

.1828 

.1823 

.268 

.2709 

.2713 

.268 

.1931 

.1922 

.498 

.4959 

.4957 

23. 

.3213 

.3213 

$1.00 

1 .0200 

1 .0200 

^os 

,Vdo 

.4959 

.4957 

,4^4 

.3735 

.3738 

.324 

.1083 

.1122 

.198 

4.86 

4.7646 

4.7570 

.9843— .9913 

.9855— .9951 

.708 

.7586 

.7624 

.402 

.3927 

.3927 

.567 

.5661 

.5661 

CHEESE   SHORTAGE  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 

For  many  weeks,  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial,  the  market  for  cheese  in  England  has  been  on  the  rise, 
for  there  has  been  a  very  small  "  make  "  in  Canada,  and  we  have  been  dependent 
almost  entirely  on  New  Zealand.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  lowest  retail  price  for 
cheese  is  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

The  market  has  been  almost  bare  of  English  cheese  for  months  past,  and 
such  "  factory  "  lots  as  have  been  available  have  been  quoted  at  144s.  per  cwt. 
It  is  many  years  since  the  shortage  of  Canadian  cheese  was  so  pronounced  as 
it  is  now,  and  although  importers  will  quote  a  price  if  pressed,  delivery  is  by 
no  means  certain.  An  official  statement  indicates  that,  in  spite  of  the  shortage 
of  Canadian  cheese,  good  supplies  would  be  coming  in  from  other  sources,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  further  increases  in  price. 

Importers,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  home  stocks  are  practically 
exhausted,  and  that  colonial  shippers  other  than  Canadian  cannot  make  up  our 
stocks  and  meet  current  demand.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  market 
will  remain  firm  for  some  time  to  come,  though  it  is  expected  that  the  position 
will  be  eased  somewhat  by  shipments  due  to  arrive  early  in  May.  Meantime 
milk  supplies  at  home  are  on  the  increase,  but  the  supply  of  English  cheese  will 
be  far  and  away  behind  the  total  demand. 

58187—3 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CAIVADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  ''The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  the  Deiwutment  of  Tr.ade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
M.kry's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Cath.arines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1496.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  would  like  to  receive  Canadian  flour. 

1497.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Durban,  Natal,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill 
direct. 

1498.  Cheddar  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  mild  cheddar  cheese  in  40-  and  20-pound  packages. 

1499.  Cheese. — An  Exeter  (England)  firm  of  produce  importers  desire  to  obtain  best 
quality  Canadian  w^hite  cheese  for  May  deliver5^  Quotations  on  500-box  quantities  c.i.f. 
Avonmouth. 

1500.  Honey. — A  Bristol  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  accompanied  by 
samples  of  Canadian  honey. 

1501.  Canned  Fruits. — A  large  wholesale  grocer  in  the  Bristol  area  is  prepared  to 
receive  quotations  for  Canadian  canned  pears,  peaches  and  apricots. 

1502.  Dried  Apples. — An  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  is  open  to  receive  offers 
from  Canadian  suppliers  of  evaporated  apple  rings  for  delivery  next  season. 

1503.  Lard. — An  Exeter  (England)  firm  of  produce  importers  desire  quotations  c.i.f. 
Avonmouth  in  sterling  on  lard  in  500-box  lots.  Terms  thirty  days'  sight  with  documents 
attached. 

1504.  Bacon. — A  produce  importer  in  the  Bristol  area  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Avon- 
mouth for  Canadian  bacon  in  500-box  quantities  for  delivery  in  Jul^  and  later. 

1505.  Salmon,  Fish  Oil,  Flour. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  receive  Cana- 
dian salmon,  fish  oil,  and  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

1506.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  Genoa  firm  would  like  to  import  boots  and  shoes  from 
Canada. 

1507.  Boots  and  Shoesj — A  firm  in  Rome  would  like  to  secure  Canadian  boots  and 
shoes. 

1508.  Sports  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Sporting  Goods. — The  foregoing  are  requested  by 
a  Turin  firm  anxious  to  deal  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1509.  Special  Alpine  and  Hunting  Boots. — A  concern  in  Milan  would  be  willing  to 
import  from  Canada  Alpine  and  hunting  boots. 

1510.  Broom  Handles. — A  Plymouth  (England)  firm  of  wholesale  ironmongers  'desire 
quotations  on  broom  handles  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  brushes. 

1511.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  Plymouth  (England)  firm  of  wholesale  ironmongers  desire 
quotations  for  spring  clothes  pins. 

1512.  Kitchen  C.vbinets. — A  Bristol  firm  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an  agencj^  for  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  kitchen  cabinets  who  is  not  already  represented  in  the  United* 
Kingdom. 
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1513.  Caustic  Soda,  Turpentine,  Oils,  Grease  and  Tallow,  and  Raw  Materials  for 
Industries  are  requested  by  a  Turin  house. 

1514.  Aniline  Colours. — A  concern  in  Naples  interested  in  doing  business  with  Canada 
would  like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  aniline, colours. 

1515.  Photographic  and  Cinematographic  Supplies. — A  firm  in  Genoa  are  anxious  to 
be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  handling  the  foregoing. 

1516.  Cinema  Films. — A  Trieste  firm  would  like  to  import  cinema  films  from  Canada. 

1517.  Hides. — A  large  tanning  company  in  Exeter  (England)  desire  quotations  on 
Canadian  hides.    Quotations  and  fullest  particulars. 

1518.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  receive  Canadian  leather. 

1519.  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases. — A  company  in  Genoa  desire  to  import  from 
Canada. 

1520.  Stoves. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  receive  Canadian  stoves. 

1521.  Paper. — A  Plymouth  (England)  importer  desires  quotations  on  M.G.  sulphite  for 
book  making  in  10-ton  quantities. 

1522.  Kraft. — A  Plymouth  (England)  firm  desire  quotations  for  Canadian  kraft  in  5- 
to  10-ton  quantities  in  two  deliveries;   quality  suitable  for  wrapping  paper. 

1523.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  receive  Canadian  wallpaper. 

1524.  Crown  Corks. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  receive  crown  corks. 

1525.  Soda  Ash. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  would  like  to  import  Canadian  soda  ash. 

1526.  Vacuum  Cleaners. — Importers  in  Bristol  are  desirous  of  obtaining  agency  for 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  small  vacuum  cleaners. 

1527.  Propriet.'Vry  Articles. — A  London  firm  wish  to  obtain  sole  agencies  of  Canadian 
manufacturer  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They  claim  to  possess  a  sales  organization  cover- 
ing particularly  furniture  and  house  furnishings,  and  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  to  whom  their  connection  would  be  of  service. 

1528.  Cotton  Fleece  Underwear;  Canvas  and  Duck. — The  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  requested  by  a  manufacturer's  representative  to  obtain 
samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  canvas  and  duck;  and  cotton 
fleece  underwear.  Samples  of  goods  in  demand  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  available 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  AvoNMOUTH. — Oxonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  2;  Concordia,  Cunard 
Line,  May  5;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  12. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Challenger,  May  4;  Canadian  Mariner,  May  18; 
Canadian  Explorer,  June  1 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3;  Athenia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  May  4;  Marvale,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  10;  Satumia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  11. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  May  8;  Comino,  Fumess  Line,  May  22. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Canada,  White 
Star  Line,  May  5;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  11;  Kastalia,  Cunard 
Line,  May  11;  Regina,  White  Star  Line,  May  12. 

To  London. — Valacia,  Cunard  Line,  April  28;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  5;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  5;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  7; 
Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12;  Virgilia,  Cunard  Line,  May  12. 

To  London  and  Antwerp.— Canadian  Victor,  May  9;  Canadian  Commander,  May  23; 
Canadian  Planter,  June  6 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  iMerchant  iMarine. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment,  May  10;  Manchester  Shipper,  May  17;  Man- 
chester Division,  May  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  31;  Manchester  Hero,  June  7— all  of 
the  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd. 
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To  Nkwcasti.k  and  Leith.— Cairndlui,  April  27;  C;iirTiv;iloiia,  May  4;  Cairntorr,  May 
11;  Cairiiavon.  May  IS;  Cairnmona,  May  25 — all  of  the  Thomson  Lino. 

To  SouTiiAMrroN.— Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamshijis.  Ijtd.,  May  2I>. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlinc  Head,  Head  Line,  May  25. 

To  Cork.— Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30.  , 

To  DuDMN.— Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  25. 

To  Norwegian  Ports.— Idefjord,  Norwefzian-American  Line,  May  19. 

To  Rotterdam.— Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd..  Mav  10;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C. 
Transi^orts.  Ltd..  May  24;  Seattle  Spirit,  Ro<jrers  &  Webb,  Mav  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head 
Line.  May  30. 

To  Hamrukg. — West  Kebar,  Rogers  ^  Webb,  May  5;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports. Ltd..  Mav  10;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers 
it  Webb.  May  24. 

To  CoPENiiAGEX. — Pennsylvania,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  May  20;  Arkansas, 
Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Rawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  5;  West  Kebar,  Rogers 
ct  Webb.  May  5;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Melita,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

To  H.wre.— Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  7;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd, 
May  20. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  5. 

To  New  Ze.\land  and  Australia. — Atholl,  New  Zealand  SS.  Co.,  May  10;  Canadian 
Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  26;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  26. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  May  8;  Bedwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  May  3;  Canadian  Fisher,  May  24— all  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barb.\dos,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  May  5; 
Canadian  Carrier,  May  16;  Canadian  Otter,  May  30 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine. 

To  H.wana. — A  steamer,  Guy  Tombs,  Ltd.,  May  3. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  5,  26,  and  June  16. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Line,  May  5. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  18. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Queenstown. — Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  22. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barb.^dos,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  April 
27  and  every  fortnight. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS.  Corporation,  April  28. 

From   St.  John 

To  London. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  April  24;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine.  April  25. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  April  26. 
To  Liverpool. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  27. 
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To  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. — Cabotia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  26. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24, 
To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress   of   Britain,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  24. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  April  24. 

To  Havana.— A  steamer,  Nagle  &  ¥/igmore,  April  30. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Atholl,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 
To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hortensius,  Houston  Line, 
April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shedzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1 ;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3;  President  McKinley,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  2;  President 
Jackson,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  April  28;  Tokiwa 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  April  30;  Stuart  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  April  28;  Canadian  Prospector,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila, — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
April  28;   Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  2G. 

To  "India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20, 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
April  27;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  June  1. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  May  10, 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  25;  Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  May  25. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton  and  Duneuin. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  16. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp, — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  second  half  of  May. 

To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, loading  late  April ;  Drechtydyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  first  half  of  June. 

To  Balboa  (Canal  Zone)  and  C.allao  (Peru). — Remus,  Latin-American  Line,  about 
April  21. 

To  SuPE,  Chicama,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Guayaquil  and  Corinto. — Regulus,  Latin- 
American  Line,  about  May  25. 

To  Salina  Cruz,  San  Jose  de  Guatamala,  Balboa,  Amapala,  Corinto,  and  such  other 
ports  as  cargo  inducements  offer. — Senaloa,  Latin-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal). — Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang?iai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Pres  dent  McKinley, 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3. 

T9  Yokohama,  Kobe.  N.agasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidziioka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen' Kaisha,  May  1;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  16. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMLMSTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DF.I»AKTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Ct>i»vrii;ht.s  \ci  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Elot  lrioity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b).  Electricity 
IiisptM-tion  \vl  (1»).  F.loctric  Lnils  A<-1  (!»)•  Cas  Inspection  Act  (b).  Gold  and 
Sihcr  Markiiij;  Aol.  (»r:iin  Acl.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act.  Inspection  of  Water 
dieters  Acl  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Art.  Patent  Act  (a).  Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Miirk  antl  Design  Acl  (a).  Timber  Marking  Act  (a), 
Vi'eighls  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).    Zinc  Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Annual  Report  of  the  Deparlmen!  of  Trade  and  Coiumerce. 
Aiiiiiial  Report  of  Board  of  (irain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Animal  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
I       of  Licensed  F.levalors,  etc. 
P.itenl  Oflice  Record  OYeekly)  (a). 

Anini;il  Report  of  W  eights  and  Measures,.  Electricily  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  (irain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

(irain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  antl  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rub  s  an«l  Regulations  nunle  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(1918).  (Out  of  print). 

PI  BLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e) 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other 

Commercial  Information. 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
(Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).  (Price  outside  Canada,  35 
cents). 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama  (1922). 

(Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.     (French  and 

English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariflfs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).  (Price  outside  Canada,  35 
cents). 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).  .  ,    ^  , 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated,  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  For 

a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916).  ,       i       .  r-. 

Miscellaneous  Statislics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  *mance  (Irov- 
incial  and  Municipal)  ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Produclion,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital  (annual  and  moiitWy). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc.   ' 

NoTE.-(a)  Applications  should  be  addrrsscd  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b)  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to:  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottav.a.  (c)  Applications  should  be  adressed 
to:  Dominion  Statislician,  Ottawa,  (d)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures 
.Ser%nce,  Ottawa,    (e)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  InteUigence  Service,  Ottai^-a. 
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COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page ) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consul?,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Sep^or  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  esi)ccially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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(Jaiiutlian  Covtriimcnt  Tratlc  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Benliov  s  (.oniplele  rlirase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

H.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address  Canadian. 

Australia 

I).  IT.  Ross,  .\ddresa  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  9£  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Add7t8S,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McCoU.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  ofl'ice,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British   Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Flercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancornac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Addrees,  Watermill. 

InJia  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Addrets,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,.  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Smgapore. 
ai  Ottawa. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kmgston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office;  Edificio  Banco  de 
I.ondres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Ciipi;  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Siraits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Slates 

Frederic  ITudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarters 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Gnihbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sonturns. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
JOURNAL  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  announce 
that,  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  now  involved  in  the  publication 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  commencing  with  the  1st 
of  July  next  a  nominal  subscription  price  will  be  charged  for  this 
publication.  The  price  therefor  to  addresses  in  Canada  will  be  $1 
per  annum  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  ;  and  to  addresses  outside 
the  Dominion  $3.50  per  annum  (single  copies  10  cents  each). 

Individuals  and  firms  now  in  receipt  of  this  publication 
should  forward  their  subscriptions  addressed  to  "  The  Accountant, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada";  and  it 
will  be  understood  that  those  who  do  not  forward  their  subscriptions 
before  July  1  no  longer  desire  to  receive  it,  and  their  names  will 
be  removed  from  the  mailing  list. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  those  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  will  receive  on  request,  without  extra  charge,  the 
special  reports  issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  Supple- 
ments to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Those  who  are 
not  on  the  regular  mailing  list  may  purchase  these  special  reports 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each  to  addresses  in  Canada,  and  35  cents 
outside  the  Dominion. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  money  or  express  orders,  or 
drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa,  or  Canadian  postage 
stamps. 


RUBBER  FOR  STREET  PAVING 

Restriction  of  output  as  a  temporary  expedient  may  be  necessary  for  the 
rubber  planting  industry,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  but  we 
have  always  maintained  that  the  only  real  solution  of  the  over-production  prob- 
lem is  to  find  new  uses  for  rubber.  It  is  therefore  with  considerable  interest 
that  we  read  the  result  of  the  Southwark  experiment  in  the  use  of  rubber  for 
paving.  The  High  street,  where  the  rubber  was  laid,  carries  traffic  of  240  tons 
per  yard  width  per  hour.  After  two  years'  trial,  the  surveyor  reports  that  the 
rubber  has  proved  to  be  a  most  suitable  material  for  road  paving,  showing  a 
minimum  of  wear.  The  rubber  was  laid  in  slabs  9  in.  by  3  in,,  vulcanized  on 
expanded  metal,  and  anchored  to  concrete. 
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I\IAHKETIN(;  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 


]\K^ll)(nirne.  Australia,  March  19,  1923. — During  the  last  three  years,  in 
cominon  with  othor  Hues,  the  importation  of  rubber  goods  into  Australia  has 
sliown  considerable  variation  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1922 
(for  which  the  trade  returns  are  not  yet  published),  marked  contraction.  The 
cfi'ect  of  the  recently  imposed  high  customs  duties  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  lines 
wliii'h  Australian  rubber  companies  have  shown  a  distinct  improvement  in  manu- 
facturing, and  this  competition  is  likely  to  have  an  even  more  decided  bearing 
upon  future  trade. 

As  the  result  of  alert  investigation,  and  interviews  with  leading  wholesale 
importers,  it  is  hoped  that  this  review  of  the  present  position  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  Australian  rubber  factories,  and  in  reference  to  the  importation 
of  rubber  goods,  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  this  class  of  goods.  Some  minor,  although  not  unimportant,  articles 
of  rubber  are  not  specifically  dwelt  upon  in  this  report,  but  any  special  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  these  details  are  assured  of  the  prompt  and  care- 
ful investigation  of  this  office. 

As  in  other  lines  successfully  placed  upon  the  Australian  market,  capable 
representation,  either  by  direct  travellers  from  the  factory  or  through  the 
appointment  of  capable  agents,  is  an  essential  factor  to  secure  trade.  This  aspect 
of  the  trading  situation  is  referred  to  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph. 


Official  statistics  indicate  that  in  1921  there  were  forty-eight  factories  manu- 
facturing rubber  goods  in  Australia — as  compared  with  twenty-eight  in  1914 — 
but  with  the  exception  of  three,  or  possibly  four,  factories,  the  majority  are  small 
industries  with  restricted  output. 

Australia,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  is  in  the  main  favourably 
situated  to  the  sources  of  supplies  of  most  of  the  raw  materials  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  regard  to  raw  rubber,  Aus- 
tralia is  under  no  comparative  disadvantage,  but  inversely  it  is  admitted  that 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  so  well  placed  in  respect  to  scrap  rubber  which 
is  the  basis  for  a  large  variety  of  cheaper  goods. 

Australian  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  are  able  to  import  practically  all 
their  materials  free  of  duty,  and  they  derive  substantial  benefit  by  the  high  pro- 
tective duties — and  the  natural  protection  of  ocean  freights  and  other  importing 
charges — over  the  finished  product  of  oversea  competitors. 

Under  the  abnormal  conditions  existing  during  the  period  of  the  Great  War, 
Australian  rubber  industries  received  a  great  trading  impetus  and  made  consider- 
able expansion,  although  in  the  more  recent  period  they,  in  common  with  similar 
factories  in  other  countries,  have  suffered  substantial  losses,  chiefiy  through  the 
deflated  values  of  raw  rubber. 

The  following  return  is  illustrative  of  the  position  of  the  three  principal 
rubber  companies  in  Australia: — 


THE  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Capital 


Net  Profit. 
1922 


Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  of  Australia, 

Perdriau  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd  

Barnet  Glass  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd... 


£1,691,342 
523,487 
410,000 


£103,530 
58,612 
93,718  loss. 


The  profits  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  last  three  years,  but 
recently  it  is  claimed  that  the  industry  is  upon  a  more  stable  basis. 
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FACTORIES  MANUFACTURING  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  return  (the  latest  data  available)  shows  the  expansion  in 
the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  in  1921  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
period  of  1914: — 

Number  of  factories  

Number  of  employees  

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed  

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  

Approximate  value  of  plant  ai)d  machinery  

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  

Value  of  fuel  used  

Value  of  raw  material  worked  up  

Total  value  of  output  

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture  


1921 

1914 

48 

28 

3,781 

1,790 

8,207 

2,215 

£427,373 

£128,355 

£024,659 

£167,066 

£587,743 

£187,527 

£74,528 

£16,441 

£1,729,139 

£534,138 

£2,744.874 

£848,660 

£1,015,735 

£314,522 

»  RUBBER  BELTING 

The  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  rubber  belting  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
mission and  conveying — particularly  in  the  mines  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth— is  undoubtedly  being  supplied  by  Australian  manufacturers.  During 
the  last  eighteen  months  considerable  competition  has  had  to  be  met  by  both 
importers  and  domestic  manufacturers,  caused  chiefly  because  several  importers, 
holding  heavy  stocks'  on  a  falling  market,  decided  to  dispose  of  their  holdings 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  which  admittedly  meant  serious  losses  in  realiza- 
tion. The  latter  situation  was  to  a  great  extent  aggravated  through  the  inter- 
mittent working  of  many  mines  in  Australia,  which  position  was  created  by 
strikes  against  reduction  in  wages,  and — in  some  of  the  States — increasing  the 
working  week  from  44  to  the  pre-war  basis  of  48  hours.  Domestic  manufac- 
turers have  strenuously  forced  sales — not  always  on  a  remunerative  basis — 
and  have  secured  a  larger  hold  of  the  trade  as  many  users  of  belting  have 
direct  interest  in  rubber  and  other  manufacturing  industries.  The  mines  require 
good  quahties  and  competitive  prices,  but  in  many  cases  prompt  delivery  is  an 
essential  factor  in  obtaining  recurrent  orders. 

ELEVATOR  AND  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

Some  years  ago,  considerable  stocks  of  elevator  and  conveyor  belting  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  but  Australian  manufacturers  met  the  competi- 
tion by  cutting  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  realization  of  the  oversea  lines 
caused  considerable  loss.  The  chief  difficulty  in  importing  these  types  of  belting 
is  that  it  incurs  the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  money  with  no  definite  assur- 
ance of  an  ultimate  profit.  Further,  the  belting  is  generally  required  at  short 
notice,  thus  giving  no  opportunity  for  special  importations  to  arrive  in  time  to 
meet  requirements.  Through  protracted  labour*troubles  at  mines  using  the  bulk 
of  this  belting,  the  demand  has  perforce  fallen  off  considerably,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  prospects  of  an  improvement. 

Elevators  for  the  bulk  handling  of  grain  have  been  constructed  in  New 
South  Wales  only,  and  this  big  belting  contract  was  supplied  by  a  Melbourne 
company  although  a  number  of  importers  tendered  close  quotations.  The  prefer- 
ence given  to  local  manufacturers  was  doubtless  of  advantage  in  securing  this 
business.  Through  these  circumstances,  no  elevator  or  conveyor  belting  is  now 
being  imported  into  Australia  for  stock  and  subsequent  resale,  and  probably 
very  little  is  being  imported  on  an  indent  basis. 

As  an  indication  that  Australian  rubber  industries  are  capable  of  supplying 
conveyor  belting  of  considerable  magnitude,  a  Melbourne  company  supplied  a 
specification  which  called  for  a  belt  (in  seven  sections)  4,875  feet  long  by  36 
inches  wide  by  |-inch  thick,  which  weighed  long  tons.  This  belt — made  for 
conveying  iron  ore — has  a  capacity  of  1  ton  every  15  feet  at  a  speed  of  250  feet 
per  minute. 
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RI  BHEU  STKAM,  AIR  DRILL  AND  WATER  HOSE 

Tlie  (.'hicf  types  of  hose  used  in  Australia  for  steam  and  air  drill  are  marline 
wiuiiid  and  ordinary  jacket.   Jacketed  hose,  however,  is  not  used  extensively. 

In  pre-war  years,  oversea  (particularly  British)  makers  controlled  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  and  there  is  still  some  business  being  obtained  by  importers  hand- 
lin«!;  old-established  brands  of  acknowledged  quality.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  Australian  manufacturers  have  secured  practically  the  whole  of 
the  hose  trade. 

Dealers  state  that  occasionally  buyers  demand  a  make  of  imported  hose  of 
which  they  have  had  satisfactory  experience,  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
a  fair  price,  but  the  general  tendency  is  to  purchase  a  cheaper  article,  and  this 
is  specially  catered  for  by  domestic  factories. 

Very  large  quantities  of  hose  are  used  by  the  Governjnent  railways  and  by 
city  tramways — the  latter  generally  being  under  Government  or  municipal  con- 
trol— and  tenders  frequently  call  for  goods  of  Australian  production  upon  which 
a  marked  preference  is  given  over  the  quotations  submitted  for  oversea  lines 
In  expert  opinion,  it  is  stated  that  the  general  run  of  steam  and  air  drill  hose  of 
Australian  manufacture  has  not  yet  reached  the  quality  of  imported  lines  which 
formerly  held  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

In  so  far  as  water  hose — garden  and  delivery  varieties — is  concerned,  very 
large  quantities  are  made  in  Australia  and  are  sold  at  prices  much  below  the 
imported.  The  quality  of  domestic  production  is  satisfactory,  and  it  generally 
gives  excellent  wear.  The  sizes  of  garden  hose  in  demand  are  ^-inch,  |-inch  and 
1-inch,  and  considerable  5-ply  is  sold. 

AUSTRALIAN  TIRES  FOR  MOTOR  CAES  (aUTOMOBILES) 

The  most  marked  development  in  recent  years  in  the  rubber  industry  in 
Australia  has  been  admittedly  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires  for  motor 
cars.  Highly  skilled  labour  and  up-to-date  plant  have  been  imported  from 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  producing  tires  of  superior  quality  to  replace  the  large 
quantities  formerly  obtained  from  Europe — more  particularly  from  Germany. 
At  the  present  time  the  three  leading  rubber  manufacturing  companies  in  Aus- 
tralia (but  more  especially  one  of  them)  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
domestic  demand.  On  interviewing  prominent  motor  supply  firms,  it  was  stated 
that  local  tires  have  now  so  much  improved  in  quality  that  these  products  have 
attained  an  established  reputation  despite  the  competition  of  oversea  manufac- 
turers. Through  branch  houses  in  all  the  Australian  states,  from  which  supplies 
are  readily  obtainable,  and  the  system  of  the  manufacturers  consigning  stocks 
to  reputable  garages  for  realization  (i.e.  on  the  basis  of  sale  or  return),  under 
which  the  retailer  is  assured  of  a  profit  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  local  makers 
are  steadily  increasing  their  hold  of  the  trade. 

Four  Australian  rubber  companies  are  now  manufacturing  pneumatic  tires, 
and  an  expert  estimate  is  that  their  production  would  probably  aggregate  8,250 
tires  per  week  (the  several  companies'  output  being  in  the  vicinity  of  3,500, 
2,500,  2,000  and  250  respectively),  consisting  mainly  of  fabric  tires.  Cord  tires 
of  domestic  make  have  so  far  not  gone  much  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and 
generally  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  but  progress  is  being  made,  and 
it  may  be  a  year  hence  before  initial  difficulties  will  be  overcome  and  the  quality 
equal  to  the  present  standard  of  their  fabric  tires.  Australian  tires  have  a  won- 
derful sale,  considering  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  cars  in  use,  and 
they  are  listed  at  fairly  reasonable  prices. 
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IMPORTED   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

On  reference  to  one  of  the  appended  tables  it  will  be  found,  in  the  schedule 
in  which  tires  are  included,  that  the  importations  for  the  last  three  years,  from 
the  principal  sources  of  supply,  of  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  and  solid  tires  are 


given  as  follows: — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value 

Value 

Value 

£  2,629 

£  2,765 

£  29,274 

,    .  70,851 

170,526 

67,502 

304,430 

243,289 

86,019 

42 

21 

501 

886 

455 

72,819 

130,963 

122,011 

Italy  

2,462 

23,279 

10,519 

431,262 

652,129 

269,656 

£884,590 

£1,224,328 

£586,457 

The  figures  for  1921-22,  subject  to  correction,  have  been  supplied,  in  advance 
of  publication,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 

Some  oversea  manufacturers  of  tires  maintain  their  own  offices  and  hold 
extensive  stocks  in  Australia,  while  other  companies  are  represented  by  direct 
travellers  who  arrange  with  dealers  in  all  the  states  to  carry  stocks  of  their 
special  make  of  tires. 

It  appears  on  investigation  that  practically  all  motor  tires  are  sold  on  con- 
signment basis,  except  where  some  special  inducement  is  held  out  to  one  firm  in 
each  state  to  import,  on  a  purchasing  basis,  in  which  case  the  exclusive  distribut- 
ing agency  for  their  particular  state  is  granted  by  the  manufacturers  to  the 
importers.  Under  this  arrangement  it  is  stated  that  some  importers  purchasing 
outright  are  making  substantial  headway,  but  these  buying  agents  are  also  com- 
pelled to  consign  to  smaller  dealers  in  country  towns  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  terms  offered  by  domestic  and  oversea  competitors. 

It  is  obvious,  in  importing  sufficient  stocks  to  maintain  regular  supplies,  that 
much  capital  could  be  speedily  locked  up  by  purchasing  agents,  hence  this 
method  of  importing  and  distributing  does  not  embrace  the  largest  Australian 
tire  trade.  On  reliable  authority,  it  is  considered  that  the  bulk  of  the  United 
States  tires  sent  to  Australia  is  shipped  on  manufacturers'  account  to  their  own 
branch  house  or  to  their  direct  representatives. 

Quite  a  number  of  oversea  rubber  companies  have  branch  distributing  houses 
in  the  chief  Austrafian  importing  centres.  At  the  present  time,  the  principal 
brands  of  imported  tires  sold  in  Australia  are  United  States,"  Dominion," 
"  Goodyear,"  Goodrich,"  Michelin,"  "  Firestone,"  Fisk  "  and  Vacuum  Cup." 
Several  other  brands  are  also  imported,  but  not  in  large  enough  quantities  to  war- 
rant special  reference,  although  some  British  and  French  tires  enjoy  an  excel- 
lent reputation  and  have  a  considerable  sale  through  capable  representation. 

Importing  firms,  despite  heavy  customs  duties  and  the  natural  protection 
of  ocean  freights  and  other  importing  charges,  enjoy  a  considerable  trade,  and 
careful  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  (although  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  definite  figures)  that  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  tires  sold  in  Aus- 
tralia are  imported. 

Practically  all  the  pneumatic  and  solid  truck  tires  are  imported,  while — 
with  concurrent  heavy  importation  of  motor  chassis  (the  bulk  of  the  bodies 
being  locally  made) — the  motor  car  tire  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  posi- 
tion may,  however,  be  very  materially  altered  when  the  domestic  production  of 
cord  tires  has  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  their  fabric  tires. 
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CHIEF  SIZES  OF  TIRES  USED  IN  AUSTRALIA 

While  it  is  a  diflficiilt  matter  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  total  sales 
of  each  size  of  tire,  because  of  the  ever-changing  standards  of  motor  car  and 
motor  truck  manufacturers,  yet  (based  upon  expert  opinion)  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  Australian  trade  in  both  inches  and  millimetres  is  given  thus: — 

Proportion  of  Trade  in  Tires 

Inch  Sizes  Per  Cent  Metric  Sizes  Per  Cent 

30.\3i  B.E   30                                          710x90   B.E   2 

31x4   B.E   2.\                                         760x90   B.E   10 

31x4   S.S   12i                                         765x105  B.E   15 

32. X4   S.S   m                                         815x105  B.E   30 

32x4!  S.S   2i                                           820x120  B.E   5 

33x4   S.S   7^                                         895x105  B.E   2 

33x4i  S.S   15                                          880x120  B.E   20 

34x4i  S.S   5                                          920x120  B.E   2 

33. \5   S.S   2i    820x135  B.E   2 

35x5   S.S   5    880x135  B.E   7 

    895x135  B.E   2 

100   ..         935x135  B.E   -  2 

    895x150  B.E   1 


100 


(B.E. —beaded  edge;    S.S.rr straight  side) 


It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  almost  all  of  the  present  day  standards 
-inch  and  metric — are  used  in  x\ustralia. 


SOLID  AND  PNEUMATIC  TRUCK  TIRES 

The  number  of  motor  trucks  in  Australia — in  comparison  with  other 

coimtries — is  limited.  Recently,  through  capable  representation,  the  trade  has 
shown  encouraging  expansion.  So  far  the  demand  for  truck  tires  has  not  been 
a  large  one,  but  (such  as  it  is)  these  requirements — solid  and  pneumatic — are 
all  imported.  Careful  inquiry  has  indicated  the  following  approximate  estimate 
of  the  sizes  in  demand: — 

Solid  Truck  Tires 

Inch  sizes                      Per  cent                                      Metric  sizes  Per  cent. 

32x3J                               1                                        100  sections  for  720  mm   2* 

32.x4                                 4                                        120         •'         "      "    35 

34x4                                 8                                        140         "         "      "    10 

34x5                                 7                                        160         "         "      "    2i 

34x6   2  

34x7                                 2                                        100  sections  for  771  mm   I 

34x8                                 1                                        120         "                "    lOi 

36x3                                114                                     140         "         "      "    3 

36x3^                              9                                        160         "         "      "    i 

36x4   15   

36x5                                15                                        100  sections  for  850  mm   0.125 

36x6                               6                                      120        "         "      "   0.375 

36.X7                               9                                      140         "         "      "                        ..  3 

36x8                               3                                      160         "         "      "    li 

36x10   %   

36x12                                %                                     120  sections  for  881  mm   H 

40x5                                 3                                        140         "         "      "    m 

40x6                                 I                                      160         "         "      "    9 


40x8   %o     

40x10                             m    100 

40x12   %o     

100 
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Pneumatic  Truck  Tires 

Inch  Sizes  and  Percentages— 32x4-^  inches,  22J  per  cent;  34x44,  5  per  cent;  33x5,  10  per  cent;  34x5,  20 
per  rent;    35x5,  10  per  cent;    36x6,  22-|  per  cent;    38x7,  8  per  cent;    40x8,  2  per  cent. 

Exporters  of  truck  tires  to  Australia  should  not  overlook  that  (with  rare 
exception)  the  "  long  "  ton  of  2,240  pounds  is  the  standard,  hence,  in  estimating 
loading  capacities,  they  should  make  provision  for  an  additional  240  pounds 
for  equipping  motor  vehicles.  Obviously,  if  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
standards  were  supplied,  the  truck  in  use  in  Australia  would  be  under-shod. 

MOTOR-CYCLE  TIRES 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  importations 
of  motor-cycles.  The  number  of  this  popular  means  of  rapid  transit  in  use  ia 
Australia  is  abnormally  large  in  comparison  with  other  types  of  motor  vehicles. 
Many  motor-cycles  are  fitted  with  handsomely  equipped  side  cars  (which  can 
readily  be  detached),  in  which  case  three  tires  are  required. 

The  proportion  of  each  size  of  motor-cycle  tires  in  demand  is  estimated  as 
follows: — 

Motor-cycle  Tires 

Inch  Sizes  and  Percentages— 26x2^,  5  per  cent;  26x2^,  10  per  cent;  26x2ix2i,  15  per  cent;  26x3,  5  per  cent; 
28x3,  40  per  cent;    27x3^,  15  per  cent;    29x3^,  10  per  cent. 

BICYCLE  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Few  bicycle  tires  and  tubes  are  imported  in  comparison  with  the  large 
quantity  produced  by  Australian  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods.  The  value 
of  the  importations  is  not  shown  in  a  separate  classification,  but  is  included 
with  tires  of  other  character.  One  factory  in  Melbourne  has  the  largest  output 
of  these  goods,  including  the  requisite  rims.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
several  hundred  thousand  bicycles  in  use  in  Australia,  hence  the  constant  demand 
for  tires  chiefly  of  the  wired-edge  variety. 

The  proportion  of  sizes  of  tires  is  approximately: — 

Inch  Sizes  and  Percentages— 28x1^,  1  per  cent;  28xl|,  85  per  cent;  28xH,  3  per  cent;  28xl|,  7  per  cent; 
26xli,  1  per  cent;    26xl|,  1  per  cent;    26xlf,  1  per  cent;    18xl|-,  1  per  cent. 

Computing  Customs  Duties  on  Tires 

On  tires  accompanying  motor  cars,  the  basis  in  computing  the  Common- 
wealth customs  duties  is  the  net  consumer's  price  list  in  the  country  of  origin. 
On  tires. shipped  separately  (not  with  cars)  to  wholesale  Australian  importers, 
the  basis  of  valuation  is  the  wholesale  domestic  list  price — less  discount — apply- 
ing to  similar  quantities  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  of  origin. 

The  present  customs  duties  under  the  general  tariff  are  44  per  cent  net  or 
2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  pound,  and  the  preferential  rate  applicable  to  the  United 
Kingdom  only  27^  per  cent  net  or  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pound,  whichever  rate, 
in  each  instance,  returns  the  higher  duty.  The  bulk  of  the  tires  imported  into 
Australia  is  dutiable  at  the  specific  rates  which  work  out,  on  expert  authority, 
at  from  70  to  80  per  ceixt  net  on  invoice  values  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
tire. 

ADVERTISING  TIRES  IN  AUSTRALIAN  PAPERS 

In  each  Australian  centre  it  is  the  practice  of  the  principal  daily  news- 
papers, at  least  one  day  a  week,  to  give  considerable  space  to  descriptive  matter 
in  respect  to  the  latest  developments  in  the  motor  car  and  allied  industries.  In 
addition  to  the  more  limited  daily  announcements,  it  has  become  the  estab- 
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lishod  practice  for  dealers  to  insert,  in  tlie  special  issues,  large  display  adver- 
tisements of  motor  cars,  sundries  and,  especially,  tires.  Some  weekly  news- 
papers, of  a  type  not  familiar  in  Canadian  journalism  (such  as  The  Austral- 
asian, published  in  Melbourne,  and  The  Bulletin,  in  Sydney)  have  an  immense 
circulation  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  and  form  most 
valuable  advertising  channels.  Both  of  these  newspapers  have  for  some  time 
been  extensively  used  by  the  representatives  of  oversea  tire  manufacturers. 
Then  there  are  the  regular  monthly  motor  trade  and  other  trade  journals,  Aus- 
tralian magazines,  etc.,  which  are  also  used  by  dealers  in  motor  cars  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  admitted  that  new  lines  of  tires,  however  estimable,  require  a  very 
substantial  allotment  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  advertising  which  is  necessary 
to  obtain  business. 

Australian,  British,  United  States,  and  Canadian  tires  are  largely  adver- 
tised. The  cost  of  this  publicity  campaign,  as  well  as  that  of  printed  matter 
sent  through  the  mails,  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers,  although 
in  the  case  of  purchasing  agents  this  expenditure  is  one  of  arrangement  with 
the  suppliers  whereby  a  special  allowance  is  made  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  emphasized  that,  in  so  far  as  rubber  goods  are  concerned,  prac- 
tically all  the  advertisements  appearing  in  Australian  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
journals  feature  motor  tires  only.  The  names  of  the  manufacturers  (or  the 
special  brand),  together  with  the  names  of  the  distributing  agents  in  all  the  Aus- 
tralian states,  are  clearly  indicated,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  prices  to 
individual  buyers  are  also  set  out. 

AUSTRALIAN  CANVAS  AND  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Australian  canvas  shoes  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  a  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
company,  for  some  years.  Other  Australian  rubber  companies  have  from  time 
to  time  attempted  similar  production,  but  have  not  persevered  with  the  line. 
So  far  the  domestic  makes  have  been  of  low  and  medium  grades  which  cannot 
compete  either  in  shapes,  quality,  or  finish  with  imported  goods.  Price  is  the 
chief  selling  factor  of  rubber  footwear  made  in  Australia,  which  line  enjoys  an 
almost  prohibitive  customs  duty  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  sand  shoes. 

IMPORTED  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  lines  of  rubber  footwear  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  sand  and  tennis  shoes,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  are 
annually  sold  in  Australia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  rubbers  (goloshes)  and  gum 
and  wading  boots.  While  the  demand  for  sand  and  tennis  shoes  is  greater  in 
the  early  spring  and  sunmier  months,  yet  a  steady  market  exists  all  the  year 
round. 

Two  brands — "  Fleetfoot  "  and  "  Maltese  Cross  " — of  Canadian  manufac- 
ture have  the  greatest  sale  in  Australia  of  all  canvas  shoes  of  medium  and 
better  grades.  The  range  of  these  goods  is  considered  by  wholesale  dealers  to 
be  the  best  imported  by  reason  of  style,  fit,  and  wearing  qualities,  the  prices 
being  competitive  for  the  lines  offered.  Recently,  through  energetic  representa- 
tion, a  new  line  "  A.H.M."  of  Canadian  rubber  footv/ear  is,  on  its  merits,  being 
successfully  introduced  into  Australia  with  encouraging  indications  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  trade.  The  other  chief  competing  lines  are  the  "  North  British  "  from 
Scotland,  and  "  Keds "  and  Hood  "  from  the  United  States,  although  the 
latter  brands  are  not  largely  imported.  The  "  North  British  "  has  recently 
catered  for  the  cheaper  trade — such  as  that  in  (grey)  plimsolls — together  with 
a  fair  quantity  of  white  shoes. 
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Rubbers  (goloshes)  and  rubber  boots  have  been  made  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  Australia,  but  their  production  has  not  so  far  been  a  success  through 
(apparently)  indifferent  shapes  and  finish  not  meeting  the  standard  of  require- 
ments. In  this  line  also  the  well-known  Canadian  brands  of  Dominion,'^ 
Anchor,"  and  Maltese  Cross  "  are  well  established  in  this  market,  in  com- 
petition W*ith  North  British "  and  the  United  States  brands  of  "  Rhode 
Island,"    Woonsocket,"  and  Hood." 

The  imports  of  gum  and  wading  boots  are  limited.  Hip  gum  boots  are 
little  called  for,  and  the  demand  for  knee  boots  is  not  extensive. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  AND  DUTIES  UPON  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  extent  of  the  importations  of  Canadian  rubber  footwear  into  Aus- 
tralia, in  comparison  with  importations  from  other  principal  countries,  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  is  thus  illustrated: — 


Goloshes  and  Rubber  Sand  Boots,  Rubber  Sand  Shoes,  and  Plimsolls 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Importations  from 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

..   ..  11,147 

56,572 

25,835 

, ,    .  72,161 

103,069 

22,667 

..   ..  19,752 

7,664 

1,454 

£167,369 

£49,969 

Rubber  Gum  and  Wading  Boots 

The  importation  of  rubber  boots — gum  and  wading — from  the  principal 
countries,  are  indicated  thus: — 


1919-^20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Importations  from 

V^alue. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

657 

2,968 

8,901 

4,121 

United  States  of  America  

....  2,377 

3,049 

2,160 

£12,638 

£9,261 

The  present  customs  duties  on  rubber  footwear  give  very  high  protection 
to  the  Australian  manufacturers,  and  particularly  so  on  the^  cheaper  lines  of 
children's  and  other  sand  shoes.  The  duties  now  ruling  are  Is.  6d.  (36  cents) 
per  pair  or  27^  per  cent  net  on  goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  only,  and 
2s.^  (48  cents)  per  pair  or  38^  per  cent  net  on  goods  made  in  all  other  countries 
— including  Canada — whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

MARKING  NECESSARY  ON  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  regulations  under  the  Commonwealth  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions) 
Act  in  regard  to  all  importations  are  strictly  enforced,  hence  it  is  imperative 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  must  carefully  observe  the  required  marking 
necessary  on  rubber  footwear  on  all  shipments  made  to  Australia.  The  require- 
ments are  as  follows: — 

Commerce  Act— Marking  on  Shoes  of  Cotton  and  Rubber.— In  the  case  of 
all  boots  made  of  rubber  and  cotton  such  as  sand  shoes,  tennis  shoes,  etc.,  with 
cotton  uppers  and  rubber  soles,  the  required  marking  should  be  "  cotton,  rubber 
soles  "  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  and  the  country  of  origin,  e.g.  "  England." 
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Tiie  inarkiiii;  uvvd  only  be  applied  to  one  of  each  pair  in  a  reasonably  per- 
manent manner,  e.g.  a  label  sewn  to,  or  a  brand  on  the  inside  of  upper,  or  on 
the  sole  inside  or  outside. 

In  many  instances  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  is  impressed  on  the 
outer  portion  of  the  rubber  sole,  and  makers  if  so  desired  would  simply  need  to 
add  by  impression  to  such  address  the  words  cotton,  rubber  soles,"  or  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Commerce  Act — Marking  on  Rubber  Boots  or  Goloshes. — In  regard  to 
rubber  or  gum  boots  or  goloshes,  the  true  description  required  to  be  marked  on 
boots  so  described  is  either  by  a  depressed  mark  on  the  article  itself,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  by  a  rubber  stamp,  using  indelible  ink  (preferably  red,  violet,  or 
blue  ink)  on  the  inside  of  the  article,  e.g.  on  the  sole,  where  it  can  be  easily 
read. 

druggists'  rubber  sundries 

As  the  manufacture  of  druggists'  rubber  goods  and  sundries  in  Australia 
is  so  far  exceedingly  limited  in  extent,  a  good  market  exists  for  these  goods.  In 
previous  years  German  goods  of  this  character  entered  largely  into  the  trade. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  druggists'  rubber 
sundries  to  recognize  the  fact  that  throughout  Australia  there  exists  an 
undoubted  preference  for  English  types  or  patterns. 

EXPERT  REPRESENTATION    NECESSARY   TO   INTRODUCE   NEW  GOODS 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  969  (August  26,  1922)  there 
appeared  a  comprehensive  report  upon  Manufacturers'  Agents  in  Australia, 
which  clearly  indicated  how  essential  it  was  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
'  rubber  (and  other)  goods  to  make  use  of  the  service  of  expert,  capable  and 
reliable  agents  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  new  line  of  merchandise  into 
these  widely-spread  markets. 

In  mining  districts  particularly,  the  personal  element — i.e.  the  impression 
created  by  the  representative  of  a  new  line — counts  for  more  in  obtaining  orders 
than  possibly  in  any  other  sphere  of  commercial  activity  in  Australia.  The 
business  is  extensive  and  the  competition  keen,  hence  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  to 
success  that  the  representative  introducing  manufactures  new  to  the  district 
should  be  an  experienced  and  capable  traveller  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
line  offered  is  frequently  judged  by  the  personality  of  the  man  identified  with  it. 

As  emphasized  in  former  reports,  Australian  buyers  are  more  conservative, 
as  regards  new  makes  of  goods,  than  Canadian  buyers,  hence  to  introduce  a 
new  line,  however  estimable,  requires  patience  and  persistent  effort. 

The  disposition  of  Australian  buyers  was  never  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day  to 
purchase  their  necessary  oversea  requirements  within  the  Empire,  and  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  thus  assured  of  sympathetic  interest  in  their  endeavours 
to  obtain  orders  for  their  goods  and  products. 

The  mining  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth  are  wide  apart — 
situated  in  all  the  states — which  make  it  necessary  for  a  traveller  to  spend 
considerable  time  in  the  various  territories  to  thoroughly  cover  the  ground. 

COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  rubber 
goods,  the  appended  table,  covering  the  Australian  customs  duties  at  present 
in  operation,  is  submitted.  It  may  be  observed  that  so  far  the  British  prefer- 
ential rates  only  apply  to  goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  intermediat^e 
duties  are  not  yet  applicable  to  importations  from  any  country,  while  the 
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general  tariff  duties  apply  to  all  other  countries,  including  Canada.  As  10  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  invoice  values  before  the  duties  are  computed  thereon,  the 
net  duties  are  more  than  expressed  in  the  tariff,  hence  in  actual  practice — in 
the  general  tariff  schedule — the  net  duties  work  out  as  follows:  10  per  cent= 
11  per  cent  net;  15  per  cent=:16i  per  cent  net;  35  per  cent  —  38^  per  cent 
net;  and  40  per  cent  =  44  per  cent  net  on  invoice  values. 


Tariff  Items. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff. 


Intermediate 
Tariff. 


General 
Tariff. 


326.  Leather,  Rubber,  Canvas,  and  Composition  Belting,  and 

Green  Hide  for  belting  and  other  purposes      ad  val. 

327.  (a)  Slipper  Forms  and  Piece  Goods  (Except  Slipper  Sole 

Felt)  suitable  for  Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers,  as 

prescribed  by  Departmental  By-laws  ad  val. 

(b)  Slipper  Sole  Felt  ad  val. 

328.  Goloshes,  Rubber  Sand  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Plimsolls 

per  pair 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty 

329.  Boots,  Shoes,  Slippers,  Clogs,  Pattens,  and  other  foot- 

wear (of  any  material),  n.e.i.;  Boot  and  Shoe  Uppers 
and  Tops;  Cork,  Leather,  or  other  Stocks  or  Soles 
n.e.i  ad  val. 

330.  Boots,  Rubber,  viz.:— 

Gum  and  Wading  Boots  ad  val. 

33L  Rubber  and  Rubber  Manufactures,  viz.: — 

Rubber,  crude;  Rubber  Waste;  Hard  Rubber,  in 
Sheets;  Rubber  Thread;  Boot  and  Apparel 
Elastics;  Masticated  Rubber;  Rubber,  powdered 
or  reclaimed  


332.  (a)  Rubber    Syringes,    Enemas,    Injection  Bottles, 

Urinals,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Air  Cushions  and 
Pillows,  and  cut-sheet  Surgical  Tubing. .  .  .ad  val. 

(b)  Rubber  and  other  Hose;  Rubber  Manufactures, 

n.e.i.,  and  Articles,  n.e.i.,  in  which  rubber  forms 
a  part,  including  Bandages,  Elastic  Stockings, 
Leggings,  Knee  Caps,  Thigh-pieces  and  Wristlets, 
Rubber  Gloves,  including  Surgeons'  Hat-makers' 
Press  Bags  and  Rings,  Gas  Bags,  Soles,  Pads,  and 
Heels,  Cash  Mats,  Rubbered  Tyre  Fabric,  Tyre 
Rubber,  Photographic  Accessories  of  Rubber  not 
being  integral  parts  of  cameras;  Cycle  and  Motor 
Car  Repair  Outfits  ad  val. 

(c)  Floor  Coverings  and  Floor  and  Carriage  Mats  of 

Rubber  ad  val. 

(d)  Any  article  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  rubber 

substitute  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  to  which 
the  article  would  be  liable  if  it  were  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  rubber. 

333.  (a)  Pneumatic  Rubber  Tyres,  and  Tubes  therefor, 

valved  or  unvalved — 

(1)  Covers  weighing  each  2\  lb.  or  less;  Tubes 
weighing  each  1  lb.  or  less  ad  val. 

(2)  Covers  weighing  each  over  2|  lb.;  Tubes 
weighing  each  over  1  lb  per  lb. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty 
(b)  Rubber  Tyres  other  than  pneumatic,  including  com- 
positions made  up  in  form  and  size  suitable  for  use 
with  pneumatic  tyre  covers  as  a  substitute  for  the 
inner  tube  ad  val. 


30  per  cent. 


Free 
20  per  cent. 


Is.  6d. 

25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 
Free 

Free 
25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 

Is.  6d. 
25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


5  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


ls.9d. 
30  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

Free 
30  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 
2s. 

35  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 


2s. 

35  per  cent. 


45  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

Free 
40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 

2s.  6d. 
40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
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IIM PORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

rartii  ulars  relating  to  the  importations  of  rubber  goods  from  the  principal 

countries  into  the  Commonwealth  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  as  follows: — 

1919-20  1920-21  1921-22 

Ao.'ordinn  1.)   Country  of  Origin                            Value  Value  Value 

f  £  £ 

Goloshes  and  Rubber  Sand  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Plimsolls 

I'nitod  Kingdom                                                                    11,147  56,572  25,835 

Canada                                                                                 72.161        *  103,069  22,667 

United  States                                                                    ■     19,752  7,664  1,454 

Total  from  all  Countries                                     103,206  167,369  49,969 


Gum  and  Wading  Boots — 

United  Kingdom   1,639  657  2,968 

Canada   1,760  8,901  4,121 

United  States   2,377  3,049  2,160 

Total  from  all  Countries   5,776  12,638  9,261 


Waterproof  Cloth,  prepared  with  Rubber,  Oil  or  Celluloid 
Silk  or  containing  Silk,  but  not  containing  Wool — 

United  Kingdom   2,162  3,544  4,438 

France     39  no 

United  States   250  104  74 

Total   2,524  3,687  4,622 


Woollen,  or  containing  Wool — 

United  Kingdom   1,252  4,497  2,566 

United  States   84  314  348 


Total   1,336  4,811  2,914 


N.  E.  I.- 
Australia  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Japan  ,  

United  States  

Total  from  all  Countries. 


293  44  157 

46,073  149,411  61,177 

262  2,896  7 

76  361  130 

16,672  22,481  6,712 

63,376  175.380  68,397 


•  Manufactures,  N.E.I. 

,  and  Articles  N.E.I. , 

in  which  Rubber  forms 

a  part* — 

  1,715 

1,876 

8,222 

  182,226 

338,024 

271,123 

4,959 

3,196 

  40 

26 

133 

  739 

1,059 

893 

  5,453 

2,898 

907 

  69,866 

89,889 

36,634 

Total  from 

all  Coimtries  

  266,826 

439,110 

322,014 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes  therefor,  including  Solid  Tires — 


2,629 

2,765 

29,724 

United  Kingdom. 

70,8,51 

170,526 

67,502 

304,430 

243,289 

86,019 

42 

21 

501 

886 

455 

72,819 

130,963 

122,011 

Italy  

2,462 

23,279 

10,519 

United  States  of 

431,262 

652,129 

269,656 

Total 

from  all  Countries  

,   ,,  884,590 

1,224  ,.328 

586,457 

•India-Rubber,  Syringes,  Enemas,  Injection  Bottles,  Urinals;  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Air  Cushions  and 
Pillows;  Cut  Sheet  Surgical  Tubing;  Rubber  and  other  Hose;  Bandages,  Elastic  Stockings,  Leggings,  ICnee- 
caps.  Thigh-pieces  and  Wristlets;  Floor  and  Carriage  Mats;  Hat-makers'  Press  Bags  and  Rings;  Gas  Bags; 
Soles,  Pads  and  Heels,  Cash  Mats;  Rubbered  Tire  Fabric;  Tire  Rubber;  Rubber  Stoppers  or  Corks; 
Photographic  Accessories  of  Rubber  not  being  integral  parts  of  Cameras ;  Rubber  Thread ;  and  Boot  and 
Apparel  Elastic." 
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IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  INTO  AUSTRALIA — Concluded 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

According   to   Country   of  Origin 

Value 

Value  , 

Value 

f 

£ 

£ 

Rubber,  Crude,  Powdered,  or  Reclaimed;    Rubber  Waste; 

Hard  Rubber  in 

Sheets ;  Masticated 

Rubbe 

6,311 

11,554 

2,816 

31,514 

56,122 

43,237 

204 

12.486 

1,135 

26 

613 

2,209 

Pacific  Islands — 

2,259 

174 

1,607 

28 

Territory  of  New  Guinea  

3,716 

2,222 

34,154 

34,367 

5,820 

49,458 

120,076 

153,908 

14,076 

Brazil  

67,637 

160,443 

5,453 

East  Indies — 

30  413 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

29  640 

Peru  

3,010 

1,166 

3,658 

1,006 

Total  from  all  Countries  

240  876 

511,232 

247,964 

Belting — Canvas  and  Composition- 

59,935 

98,627 

51,933 

1,441 

44 

2,545 

43,088 

7,151 

Total  from  all  Countries  

72,378 

142,748 

61.740 

Belting — Leather — 

Australia                                              •«  ••••• 

152 

128 

511 

United  Kin^^dom  ....   

6,283 

12,223 

5,886 

137 

341 

53 

3,642 

4,170 

2,462 

10,214 

16,904 

8,976 

Belting— Rubber — 

2,950 

4,971 

1,453 

1,136 

9,043 

3,630 

11,024 

7,723 

4,343 

15,110 

21,741 

9,431 

FOREST  RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

The  Legislative  Council  of  British  Honduras  has  decided  to  make  provision 
for  the  development  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  colony.  A  Forest  Trust  is 
to  be  created  for  the  purpose;  50  per  cent  of  the  export  tax  on  wood  and  chicle 
is  to  go  towards  the  trust  fund  for  the  upkeep  of  an  adequate  foresting  staff. 
As  a  result  of  negotiations  which  are  proceeding,  it  is  possible  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  will  purchase  at  least  2,000,000  feet  of  pine  annually  from 
British  Honduras. for  the  Government  Railway  and  Public  Works  Departments. 
The  colony  is  likely  to  supply  immediately  10,000  hardwood  sleepers  to  the 
Jamaica  Railway. 

SCOTTISH  GROCERS',   BAKERS',   CONFECTIONERS'   AND  ALLIED 

TRADES'  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  has 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Third  Grocers',  Bakers',  Confec- 
tioners' and  Allied  Trades'  Exhibition  which  will  be  held  in  the  Industrial  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  from  September  12  to  26,  1923.  The  exhibition  which  was  held  last 
year  was  attended  during  its  two  weeks'  run  by  about  200,000  persons.  Exhibits 
are  classified  under  the  headings  of  foodstuffs,  shop  fittings,  and  miscellaneous. 
The  charge  for  space  will  be  3s.  6d.  per  square  foot,  which  space  will  include 
4-i-inch  raised  platform  and  signboard  for  name.  For  further  information  appli- 
.  cation  should  be  made  either  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow 
or  to  the  Managing  Director,  Edinburgh  Exhibition  Association,  Limited,  Indus- 
trial Hall,  Annandale  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  APPLES 

Tit\DE  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

ITainburf^.  March  29,  1923. — The  Hamburg  market  was  formerly  an 
iiiiIH)rtaiit  outlet  for  Canadian  apples,  especially  Nova  Scotia  apples  in  barrels. 
In  some  seasons  before  the  war  as  many  as  500,000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Maine  apples  were  imported  for  sale  at  the  Hamburg  fruit  auctions.  These 
auctions  were  very  important,  and  fruit  was  sold  not  only  for  consumption  in 
Germany,  but  also  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  buyers  from  these 
countries  attending  in  considerable  numbers.  In  addition  there  was  a  good 
trade  in  boxed  api'>les,  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Washington  and  California,  up 
to  about  200,000  boxes  of  apples  being  sold  in  certain  seasons.  An  effort  was 
being  made  to  introduce  boxed  apples  from  British  Columbia  when  the  war 
intervened.  A  trial  shipment  of  a  few  carloads  was  sent  to  Hamburg  a  few 
years  before  the  war,  and  the  results  were  reported  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

important  centre  of  distribution 

The  fruit  auctions  at  Hamburg  are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Europe 
on  account  of  the  excellent  organization  of  the  trade  and  the  means  of  distri- 
bution. Coastal  steamers  sail  regularly  from  Hamburg  for  all  ports  of  the 
Baltic.  Scandinavian  and  other  buyers  come  to  Hamburg  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  greater  selection  of  fruit  offered  than  is  the  case  at  their  home 
centres.  Since  the  war  the  distributing  area  of  Hamburg  has  been  enlarged,  as 
Czecho-Slovakian  and  Austrian  buyers  now  find  it  often  more  convenient  to 
buy  fruit  through  Hamburg  instead  of  through  Trieste  as  formerly.  The  trade 
at  Hamburg  is  very  well  organized.  The  fruit  is  imported  into  the  Free  Port 
and  is  laid  out  for  inspection  in  special  fruit  sheds.  The  auctions  are  held  in 
a  building  a  short  distance  away,  so  that  buyers  can  proceed  to  the  auction 
after  having  inspected  the  fruit. 

CESSATION  OF  OVERSEAS  APPLE  TRADE 

Unfortunately  owing  to  the  exchange  situation  in  Germany,  no  apples  from 
North  America  have  been  sold  at  the  Hamburg  auctions  since  the  war.  A  few 
lots  of  boxed  apples  have  been  imported  for  the  high-class  hotel  trade,  but  prac- 
tically the  only  overseas  apple,s  sold  by  auction  have  been  some  consignments 
of  Australian  fruit,  imported  two  years  ago.  Apples  may  be  imported  into 
Germany,  but  the  importation  of  other  fruit  such  as  bananas,  pineapples,  and 
grapes  is  at  present  prohibited,  so  that  oranges  and  lemons  are  the  only  over- 
seas fruit  now  dealt  in  to  any  extent  at  the  Hamburg  auctions. 

The  depreciated  exchange  is  the  cause  of  the  non-revival  of  apple  ship- 
ments to  Hamburg  from  North  America.  Germans  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  required  for  imported  apples.  Home-grown  apples  have  been  selling 
in  Germany  at  from  180  to  500  marks  a  poimd.  A  barrel  of  Nova  Scotia  apples 
landed  at  Hamburg  at  $4  would,  plus  a  duty  of  60  cents,  probably  sell  whole- 
sale for  $5.50,  and  retail  at  about  $7.  This  at  current  rate  of  exchange  is 
equivalent  to  about  1,100  marks  a  pound.  The  difference  in  price  is  too  great 
to  even  attract  the  high-class  hotel  trade  to  pay  more  for  the  better  quality  of 
imported  apples. 

Another  factor  against  the  trade  in  imported  apples  during  this  season  has 
been  the  excellent  crop  of  apples  all  over  the  European  Continent.  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria  formerly  exported  the  bulk  of  their  surplus  apples  to 
Germany,  but  being  unable  to  sell  to  this  country  owing  to  the  depreciated 
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exchange  and  good  home  crop,  exporters  in  the  countries  mentioned  are  seeking 
an  outlet  in  Scandinavia.  Tyrolese  apples  are  now  being  dealt  in  by  Hamburg 
brokers  for  sale  chiefly  to  Scandinavia.  Owing  to  a  good  home  crop,  the 
Scandinavians  have  only  recently  commenced  to  import  apples  from  other 
countries. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

The  above  is  a  brief  review  of  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  the  apple 
trade  with  Hamburg.  The  leading  brokers  were  unable  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  future  owing  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty  and  the  confused  political 
situation.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  next  autumn  there  might  possibly  be 
an  opening  for  a  few  consignments  of  Canadian  apples  in  barrels  with  a  view  to 
the  transit  trade  with  Scandinavia.  It  would  largely  depend  upon  the  results 
of  the  coming  crops  in  Europe.  Stabilization  of  the  mark  would  undoubtedly 
eventually  permit  the  importation  of  apples  into  Germany  for  local  consump- 
tion, but  no  one  can  predict  when  this  will  be  possible.  A  narrowing  of  the 
difference  in  price  between  German  grown  and  imported  apples  might  permit 
the  importation  of  small  lots  of  boxed  apples  for  sale  to  the  first-class  hotel 
trade,  even  before  the  mark  was  definitely  stabilized. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

The  duty  on  fresh  unwrapped  apples  imported  into  Germany  is  3.20  gold 
marks  a  100  kg;  5  gold  marks  a  100  kg.  for  apples  with  paper  wrapping,  when 
imported  from  countries  having  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany;  otherwise 
10  gold  marks  a  100  kg.  for  apples  with  or  without  paper  wrapping.  The  duties 
are  levied  in  paper,  marks  at  a  certain  percentage  fixed  regularly  in  accordance 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  and  the  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  Germany. 
At  present  the  duties  in  paper  marks  are  5,094  times  the  rate  in  gold  marks. 
Apples  can  be  imported  without  an  import  license  from  the  German  authorities, 
but  are  subject  to  Government  inspection  before  importation  into  the  countr5^ 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

Barrel  apples  have  the  largest  sale  on  the  Hamburg  market,  but  there  was 
also  a  good  demand  for  boxed  apples  as  indicated  above.  Only  the  best 
varieties  of  boxed  apples  were  largely  sold  before  the  war  owing  to  the  high 
specific  duty  on  apples  in  paper  wrapping.  California  Newtons  had  less  sale 
than  Davis  and  Baldwins  from  the  State  of  Washington.  All  varieties  of  Nova 
Scotia  apples  in  barrels  were  imported  before  the  war,  especially  Gravensteins, 
Baldwins,  Kings,  and  Red  Pippins.  In  Germany  the  home-grown  Gravenstein 
is  the  popular  favourite,  and  this  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  imported 
apples. 

BASIS  OF  SALE 

Apples  were  shipped  to  Hamburg  before  the  war  for  sale  on  consignment  at 
the  auctions,  which  were  held  regularly.  Most  of  the  trade  was  handled  by  a  few 
leading  fruit  brokers,  who  arranged  for  sale  at  the  auctions  on  commission.  The 
brokerage  charge  on  imported  fruit  is  now  8  per  cent,  but  is  fixed  from  time  to 
time  according  to  conditions.  At  the  auctions,  wholesalers  in  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, Czecho-Slovakia,  etc.,  are  represented  by  buyers,  the  larger  firms 
having  usually  two  buyers  at  each  auction.  Canadian  apples  were  usualty 
imported  during  October,  November,  December,  and  January.  The  names  of 
the  leading  German  fruit  brokers  and  importers  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  26348.) 
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DRIED  APPLES 

Before  the  war  there  was  also  a  large  trade  with  Hamburg  in  dried  apple 
rings.  Ontario  firms  were  able  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  this  business,  and  many 
thousand  eases  were  shipped  every  season.  Since  the  Armistice  there  has  been 
little  business  done  in  imported  dried  apples  for  the  same  reasons  as  explained 
above  in  the  case  of  the  trade  in  fresh  apples.  At  present  dried  apple  rings 
from  California  cost  $25  a  case  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  Apple  rings  dried  from  apples 
grown  in  South  Ormany  have  been  largely  sold  in  place  of  the  imported,  and 
as  long  as  German  apples  are  so  much  cheaper  than  apples  from  abroad,  it  is 
thought  that  no  large  trade  in  evaporated  apples  with  Germany  is  possible. 
Some  importers,  however,  stated  that  if  the  exchange  rate  remained  stable  it 
might  be  practicable  to  import  apple  rings  next  season.  These  goods  were 
usually  contracted  for  from  June  onwards  for  delivery  from  October  onwards. 
Dried  apple  rings  imported  into  Germany  pay  a  duty  of  4  gold  marks  a  100  kg. 

CANNED  APPLES 

There  was  also  a  good  trade  with  Germany  before  the  war  in  canned  apples, 
in  which  Canadian  canners  participated.  Practically  no  importation  is  now 
taking  place.  Imports  are  only  permitted  under  licenses,  which  are  not  freely 
granted.  The  high  rate  of  duty — 57  gold  marks  per  100  kg. — also  tends  to 
restrict  the  demand.  There  might  later  be  a  prospect  for  the  importation  of 
canned  or  gallon  apples  into  Hamburg  with  a  view  to  the  transit  trade,  but 
importers  were  not  very  hopeful. 

FIRST  SHIPMENT  OF  CANADIAN  STORE  CATTLE  TO  GLASGOW 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  6,  1923. — "  Sweeping  aside  a  slender  red  ribbon  which  was 
ostentatiously  drawn  across  the  gangway,"  in  the  words  of  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
"  the  first  animal  to  land  at  Merklands  Wharf  yesterday  from  the  first  ship- 
ment of  Canadian  store  cattle  was  the  unconscious  actor  in  a  stage-managed 
piece  of  symbolism."  Glasgow  Corporation,  as  the  owners  of  the  foreign  animals 
wharf,  have  been  indefatigable  protagonists  against  the  embargo  which  came 
into  existence  in  1892,  and  those  who  waged  the  campaign — in  some  cases  for 
thirty  years — in  its  final  and  successful  stage  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
having  a  tilt  against  what  is  described  as  Government  red  tape.  A  large  repre- 
sentation of  magistrates  and  councillors,  and  those  interested  in  the  cattle 
trade,  attended  at  the  wharf  to  witness  the  landing,  which  w^as  followed  by  a 
civic  luncheon  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  City  Chambers. 

There  were  221  cattle  in  this  first  shipment,  and  the  first  animal  ashore  was 
placed  in  the  sale  ring  for  the  purpose  of  auctioning  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow's  unemployed  fund.  By  "  snowballing,"  the  bullock  was 
ostensibly  sold  over  and  over  again  for  prices  ranging  from  100  guineas  to  1 
guinea,  until  a  total  of  £500  was  reached. 

The  commercial  auction  of  the  cattle  took  place  to-day,  when  the  largest 
gathering  that  could  be  crowded  into  the  sale  ring  room  from  all  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  place,  was  present.  The  animals 
were  sold  by  three  firms  and  the  prices  realized  were  as  follows: — 

100  head:  average  price  £33  18s.  Id.  Price  per  live  hundenveight  (112  pounds)  61s,  5d. 
41  head:  average  price  £31  Is.  9d.  Price  per  live  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  61s.  lOd. 
80  head :    average  price  £31  7s.    Price  per  live  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  61s.  2d. 

The  highest  price  reached  was  for  the  first  four  sold,  at  £41.  The  lowest 
price  w^as  £26  5s. 
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The  bidding  was  keen  throughout,  and  one  of  the  auctioneers,  acting  as 
agent  for  the  Canadian  sellers,  expressed  to  the  writer  great  satisfaction  at  the 
result  of  the  sale. 

The  animals  were  in  a  more  fat,  forward  condition,  and  for  short  keep, 
than  is  generally  associated  with  "  store  "  cattle,  but  that  is  accounted  for,  as 
Mr.  Duncan  Marshall,  the  special  representative  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  stated,  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  shipment  was  from 
Ontario,  where  they  have  just  completed  a  winter's  stall  feeding.  The  imports 
in  large  quantities  will  mainly  be  from  Western  Canada  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
where  they  cannot  be  kept  advantageously  for  winter  feeding,  but  instead  will 
fatten  in  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Scotland  and  England. 

A  report  on  the  market  for  Canadian  store  cattle  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  999,  dated  March  24,  which  showed  in  detail  the 
requirements  of  this  market.  The  only  apprehension  that  exists  here  among 
the  friends  of  the  Canadian  cattle  trade  is  in  regard  to  the  continuity  of  supply. 
What,  for  instance,  would  happen  if  (say)  the  next  administration  of  the  United 
States  takes  off  or  modifies  the  present  duty  under  the  Fordney-McCumber 
tariff?  Would  the  British  market,  in  that  case,  be  neglected?  If  that  were  to 
happen,  the  future  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  would  be  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  continuity  of  supply  should  be  maintained. 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT   OF   CANADIAN   CATTLE   AT  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  April  10,  1923. — The  first  consignment  of  Canadian  cattle 
reached  Manchester  on  April  5th  in  the  Manchester  Division.  It  had  been 
expected  that  the  boat  bound  for  the  Clyde,  which  had  a  good  start  over  the 
Manchester  Division,  would  be  the  first  to  arrive. 

The  cattle  were  in  excellent  condition  on  arrival  and  realized  satisfactory 
prices,  the  highest  being  approximately  £32,  the  lowest  £20,  and  the  average  £26. 
Keen  interest  in  the  sales  was  shown,  and  the  writer,  who  was  present  at  the 
unloading  and  the  sales,  heard  many  eulogies  of  the  quality  of  the  steers.  If  no 
unforeseen  obstacles  arise  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  good  future  for  the  cattle  trade 
between  Manchester  and  the  Dominion. 

Accommodation,  etc. — The  Salford  Corporation  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
attract  Canadian  cattle  to  Manchester,  and  the  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  authorities  are  doing  everything  possible  to  carry 
the  cattle  safely  and  expeditiously,  and  to  accommodate  them  on  arrival.  The 
first-named  body  has  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet  for  circulation  among  the 
cattle  interests  of  Canada.  A  few  paragraphs  from  the  publication  illustrate 
the  capacity  of  the  docks,  lairage  accommodation,  marketing  facilities,  etc.,  and 
the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  to  attract  the  trade: — 

Dock  and  Lairages. — The  cattle  boat  is  berthed  at  a  special  wharf  frontage  of  800  feet, 
with  landing  stage  and  three  jetties,  where  the  most  approved,  scientific  and  up-to-date 
facilities  for  landing  cattle  are  provided.  It  is  also  a  simple  matter  to  lead  the  cattle  at 
once  into  the  Salford  cattle  market.  At  the  landing  wharf  there  is  ample  lairage  accommo- 
dation for  1,900  cattle  and  1,000  sheep  at  a  time,  and  acres  for  f mother  accommodation  at 
call.  The  docks  being  adjacent  to  the  cattle  market  have  an  important  and  good  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cattle  when  offered  for  sale.  Cattle  walk  direct  from  the  boat  into 
commodious  lairages  with  fresh  bedding  down  and  plenty  of  good  food  and  water.  They 
rest  quietly  and  are  fed  and  cared  for  regularly  until  transferred  to  the  Salford  cattle  market, 

Salford  Live  Stock  Cattle  Market. — This  greatest  live  stock  market  in  Great  Britain  is 
in  close  proximity  to  the  docks  landing  wharf,  and  in  this  market  are  obtained  the  best 
..    prices  for  beasts  because  here  gather  regularly  the  leading  buyers  from  over  100  towns, 
and  here  are  the  men  who  govern  the  supply  of  meat  to  more  than  half  the  population  of 
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the  British  Isles.  There  are  regular  sales.  The  Irish  cattle  sales  are  on  Tuesdays,  but 
special  markets  will  be  held  for  Canadian  live  stock  to  suit  the  disembarkation,  and  the 
sales  will  be  frequent  and  widely  advertised  in  the  press. 

Cattle  Pens. — Salford  market  has  over  300  specially  built  cattle  pens  and  1,000  sheep 
pens.    There  is  first-class  accommodation  for  26.000  head  at  one  time. 

Slaughter  House,^. — There  are  six  up-to-date  slaughter  houses  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences, two  weighing  machines,  two  weigh-bridges,  and  every  conceivable  facility  for 
tiiose  connected  with  the  cattle  and  allied  trades,  including  the  hide  and  skin  dealers,  all 
of  whom  have  offices  in  the  market  precincts. 

STATE  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE  IN  LANCASHIRE 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  April  9,  1923.— Six  days  ago  there  was  put  into  operation  by  a 
Pro\  isional  Emergency  Committee  a  scheme  to  check  the  sale  of  yarn  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  It  was  felt  by  the  interests  concerned  in  the 
cotton  trade  that  unless  this  scheme  were  adopted,  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  entire  industry  would  be  carried  on  the  current  of  depression 
to  a  point  from  which  return  to  safety  would  be  almost  impossible. 

It  is  realized  that  the  cotton  industry  is  facing  a  crisis  more  formidable 
than  any  that  has  confronted  it  during  the  last  half  century.  Unfortunately, 
the  cost  of  labour  is  nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1913,  and  taxation 
is  six  times  heavier.  These  facts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  diminished 
purchasing  power  of  overseas  markets,  will  explain  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  cotton  trade.  Further,  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  revival  of 
Indian  demand,  on  account  of  adverse  economic  conditions  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  production  of  the  Indian  mills. 

Naturally  the  depressed  state  of  Lancashire's  staple  industry  is  exercising 
an  influence  upon  trade  generally.  When  the  cotton  industry  revives  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  revival  of  other  industries. 

UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  FUTURE  ACT  DECLARED 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  April  20,  1923.— The  Grain  Future  Trading  Act  of  the 
United  States,  passed  September  21,  1922,  purports  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce and  sales  of  grain  for  future  delivery  on  boards  of  trade. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Grain  Future  Trading  Act  was  to  protect 
farmers  and  producers  against  alleged  losses  due  to  manipulation  by  grain 
market  speculators.  The  law  forbids  future  trading  by  non-growers  of  grain 
except  on  exchanges  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  "  contract 
markets  About  the  only  condition  for  securing  this  designation  not  now 
practised  by  exchanges  is  admittance  of  agents  of  co-operative  producing  asso- 
ciations to  privilege  of  membership,  in  order  that  the  co-operative  associations 
may  get  the  benefit  of  the  exchanges  without  paying  a  commission. 

This  law  was  attacked  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  as  being  imconsti- 
tutional  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  taxing  statute.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, has  sustained  the  validity  of  the  Act  as  the  "  manipulation  of  the  market 
for  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  may,  and  from  time  to  time  does, 
directly  burden  and  obstruct  commerce  between  the  states  in  grain,  and  that 
it  recurs  and  is  a  constantly  possible  danger 

Dealing  in  futures  therefore  takes  on  an  interstate  character,  and  "  for 
this  reason  Congress  has  the  power  to  provide  the  appropriate  means  adopted 
in  this  Act  by  which  this  abuse  may  be  restrained  and  avoided." 

This  decision  was  announced  at  Washington  on  April  16  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  when  it  rejected  an  appeal  brought  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 
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THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  March  10,  1923. — In  recent  years  the  mail  order  business  in 
Jamaica  has  assumed  very  large  proportions.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
business  developed  that  the  new  Post  Office,  built  about  eighteen  months  after 
the  earthquake  of  1907,  is  now  much  too  small  to  cope  with  the  volume  of 
parcels  which  arrive  every  week,  and  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
acquire  another  building  to  provide  extra  accommodation.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Postmaster  for  Jamaica,  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
parcels  received  in  1921  (the  latest  period  of  record)  were  as  follows: — 


Number  of  Parcels 

Value 

  .  30,2:3 

£100.479-13-7 

From  British  West  Indies  

  347 

784—2-7 

52,244 

73,190-17-2 

From  Dominion  of  Canada  

  3,291 

5,29&-6-ll 

  41 

59—1-9 

  3,886 

2,672—0-0 

  48 

32—8-6 

  105 

68-0-9 

Total  

  99,175 

£182,582-11-3 

On  the  above,  the  Jamaica  Post  Office  collected  duty  to  the  value  of 
£31,921  17s.  7d.,  while  its  share  of  the  postage  amounted  to  £1,623  16s.  8d. 
The  returns  for  1922  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
f=how  an  increase  over  the  above  figures,  since  financial  and  trade  conditions  were 
better  in  that  year  than  in  1921. 

.  distribution  of  parcels 

Parcels  sent  by  mail  to  Jamaica  are  distributed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  after 
examination  by  an  official  of  the  Post  Office,  and  payment  of  the  duty  (if  any) 
by  the  addressee.  The  Post  Office  accept  as  an  invoice  the  usual  form  approved 
by  the  Postal  Union,  showing  weight,  contents  and  value,  which  must  be 
affixed  to  each  parcel  before  despatch  at  the  other  end.  The  duty  is  ordinarily 
paid  on  the  declared  value,  but  the  Post  Office  reserve  the  right  to  exact  pay- 
ment of  duty  on  its  own  valuation. 

In  addition  there  is  a  cash-on-delivery  system,  which  at  present  is 
applicable  only  to  parcels  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  instituted  as  an 
aid  to  the  development  of  inter-Imperial  trade.  Under  this  system  it  is  possible 
for  a  buyer  in  Jamaica  to  obtain  goods  from  the  mother  country  on  payment  of  a 
deposit,  the  Post  Office  in  Jamaica  collecting  the  balance  upon  delivery  of  the 
parcel,  and  remitting  the  amount  to  the  seller  in  England.  Should  the  buyer 
fail  to  pay  within  fifteen  days  after  being  notified  that  there  is  a  parcel  awaiting 
him,  the  latter  is  returned.  This  facility,  however,  is  not  taken  full  advantage 
of  by  Jamaican  purchasers;  of  the  parcels  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1921,  only  9,19-7,  representing  a  value  of  £22,851  16s.  Id. — or  under  25  per  cent 
of  the  total — were  entered  on  the  cash-on-delivery  basis.  At  present,  cash-on- 
delivery  parcels  cannot  be  sent  from  Canada  to  Jamaica,  on  account  of  the 
aj^sence  of  an  agreement  upon  the  point  by  the  Post  Offices  of  the  two  countries, 
but  the  value  of  this  method  to  Canadian  exporters  might  be  worth  investigating. 

FACTORS  in  development 

The  two  main  reasons  for  the  growth  of  this  trade  are  the  enterprise  of 
British  and  United  States  export  houses,  and  the  high  prices  charged  by 
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Jamaican  ivtailcr^  (liirino-  and  aftrr  tlu>  war.  The  British  and  United  States 
catalogues  whieh  come  into  the  ishind  are  exeeediiioly  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  contain  very  full  information  concerning  the  articles  illustrated.  With  their 
tlashy  pictures  ami  arresting  descriptions,  these  catalogues  appeal  to  the  masses 
m  a  country  like  Jamaica,  and  are  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  fool-proof.  They 
answer  every  possible  question  which  an  intending  purchaser  might  reasonably 
ask:  for  example,  he  can  measure  himself  for  almost  any  article  of  clothing,  and 
icel  certain  that  he  will  obtain  an  exact  fit— just  as  his  friends  have  done— from 
a  supplier  who,  he  believes,  takes  a  personal  interest  in  his  needs,  and  will 
assuredly  give  him  the  best  possible  service.  Also  he  knows  to  the  nearest 
farthing  just  what  his  purchase  will  cost  him,  for  the  catalogues  contain  com- 
plete details  of  postage  rates.  The  growth  of  the  mail  order  business  in  Jamaica 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  adage  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success  and  the 
British  and  American  houses  which  control  the  trade  are  well  aware  of  this 
fact.  They  know  that,  especially  in  a  small  community  like  Jamaica,  every 
successfully  executed  order  is  a  more  valuable  advertisement  than  any  newspaper 
or  hoarding  could  afford;  hence  they  have  taken  pains  to  develop  organizations 
wliose  capacity  for  service  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  human  creation  can 
possibly  be. 

As  an  example  of  the  enterprise  of  such  houses,  a  recent  move  by  a  Man- 
cliester  exporting  house  might  be  instanced.  This  concern  sent  to  some  hundreds 
of  persons  in  Jamaica  booklets  containing  four  coupons,  each  coupon  to  be  sold 
for  Is.  and  to  be  returned  by  the  buyer  to  the  Manchester  firm  with  a  postal 
order  for  4s.  On  the  firm's  receiving  16s.  from  four  persons  in  Jamaica,  the 
individual  who  sold  the  four  coupons  became  entitled  to  choose  one  of  a  wide 
range  of  articles  supplied  by  the  firm;  while  each  of  the  four  persons  who  bought 
coupons  and  remitted  4s.  received  a  book  of  coupons,  and  proceeded  to  repeat 
the  process  upon  his  friends.  In  this  manner,  considerable  quantities  of 
jewellery,  articles  of  clothing,  household  requisites,  etc.,  have  been  sold  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  island  has  been  flooded  with  coupons.  The  main  point  of 
appeal — which  is  all-powerful  with  the  Jamaican  public — is  that  by  selling  the 
four  coupons  for  Is.  each,  one  recovers  the  4s.  which  he  sent  with  the  coupon 
previously  sold  him,  and  thus  apparently  obtains  a  present  for  nothing. 

Direct  importations  through  the  mails  received  a  considerable  stimulus 
from  the  high  prices  demanded  in  Jamaica  by  retailers  of  almost  every  class  of 
commodity  during  the  war  and  the  succeeding  period  of  inflation.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  large  sections  of  the  population  came  to  believe  that  they  were  being 
overcharged  by  the  local  stores;  thus  many  people  who  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  purchase  locally  their  requirements  of  clothing  and  various  kinds 
of  personal  furnishings  turned  their  attention  to  mail-order  houses  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  from  which  they  could  buy  more  cheaply;  and  although 
local  retail  prices  have  since  fallen,  the  mail  order  habit  is  still  firml}^  ingrained 
in  the  Jamaican  purchasing  public.  The  writer  knows  one  person  who,  towards 
the  end  of  1920,  was  able  to  import  shoes  from  England  at  a  landed  cost  of  about 
35s.  per  pair.  At  that  time,  local  retailers  w^ere  charging  about  60s.  for  a  pair 
of  similar  shoes,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  person,  has  continued  to 
import  his  footwear  from  England  ever  since.    His  case  is  typical  of  many. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED 

The  basis  of  the  mail-order  business  is  of  course  the  fact  that  in  most 
instances  one  can  by  such  means  buy  to  greater  advantage,  either  in  price  or  in 
quality,  than  from  retailers  on  the  spot.  Hence  such  importations  cover  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  goods,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
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following  figures  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  from  the 
records  of  the  Jamaica  Post  Office: — 


Number  of  Parcels  Received  During 


January, 

1922 

April,  1922 

from 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Canada 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Canada 

.153 

15 

510 

311 

13 

279 

1,053 

96 

1,250 

2,549 

69 

124 

46C 

18 

380 

925 

22 

50 

139 

7 

334 

190 

6 

Foodstuffs  

165 

163 

205 

134 

173 

Confectionery  

15 

121 

11 

123 

170 

26 

Jewellery  

52 

13 

110 

24 

2 

355 

10 

580 

138 

36 

Stationery  

128 

215 

68 

163 

208 

58 

645 

44 

410 

771 

78 

Totals  

1,250 

3,364 

445 

4,065 

5,420 

483 

Total  for  .January,  1922   5,059  parcels 

Total  for  April,  1922   9,968  parcels 


As  such  returns  are  not  prepared  by  the  .Post  Office,  the  above  figures  must 
be  considered  as  only  approximate;  but  in  the  opinion  of  that  department  they 
are  a  fair  index  of  the  different  classes  of  goods  imported.  With  regard  to  the 
disparity  between  the  January  and  April  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  January, 
following  on  the  heels  of  the  Christmas  season,  is  always  a  light  month  for 
parcels.  Taken  together,  the  two  sets  of  figiires  are  probably  somewhat  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  trade  for  1922.  The  imports  from  Canada  under 
the  heading  of  foodstuffs  consisted  largely  of  yeast-cakes.  The  returns  include 
a  certain  number  of  samples;  this  particularly  applies  to  the  parcels  of  confec- 
tionery from  the  United  States. 

CANADIAN  BUSINESS  CAPABLE  OF  INCREASE 

It  seems  clear  that  Canadian  firms  could  secure  a  larger  share  of  this  trade 
than  at  present,  provided  mail-order  houses  in  the  Dominion  make  a  serious 
bid  for  it.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  can  do  this — namely,  by  fall- 
ing in  line  with  the  methods  of  their  British  and  American  competitors,  especially 
as  regards  the  make-up  of  their  catalogues.  To  this  end,  it  is  suggested  that 
Canadian  firms  contemplating  entry  into  the  Jamaican  market  should  obtain 
copies  of  the  catalogues  issued  by  well-known  British  and  American  houses, 
and  should  make  these  catalogues  the  object  of  special  study.  On  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  File  No.  T.C.- 
4-110),  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  about  500  representatives  families 
with  whom  a  start  might  be  made.  It  would  be  advisable  for  a  short  printed 
circular  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  buying  from  Canada — e.g.,  the  lower  rate 
of  import  duty  in  Jamaica — to  accompany  each  catalogue;  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  correct  postage  is  affixed.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  mail  matter  to  arrive  here  from  Canada  insufficiently  stamped,  and  this 
would  obviously  be  disastrous  in  the  case  of  a  preliminary  issue  of  catalogues. 

The  writer  has  been  informed  by  the  Jamaica  Post  Office  that  the  catalogues 
of  a  Canadian  house  exporting  cheap  jewellery  have  lately  been  arriving  in 
increasing  numbers,  and  from  what  can  be  gathered,  the  business  of  that  con- 
cern is  on  the  up-grade  in  the  colony.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  why  this  progress  cannot  be  paralleled  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
articles  noted  in  the  above  analysis — for  example,  clothing  and  boots  and 
shoes.    The  Jamaican  duty  on  Canadian  goods  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
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against  20  per  cent  on  articles  from  the  JTnited  States;  this  represents  an  advan- 
tage to  Canada  of  about  Is.  in  the  pound  sterling.  In  so  far  as  transportation 
is  concerned,  this  does  not  present  any  difficulty,  since  Canadian  parcels  can 
always  be  routed  via  New  York. 

WII.\T  A  CATALOGUE  SHOULD  CONTAIN 

The  lollowino-  points  on  the  information  afforded  to  prospective  purchasers 
by  British  and  United  States  catalogues  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian 
exporters  desirous  of  entering  this  field. 

The  first  six  or  seven  pages  of  such  catalogues  are  usually  devoted  to 
detailed  directions  (often  printed  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English,  in  parallel 
columns)  on  the  method  of  sending  orders  and  all  cognate  matters.  Some  of  the 
principal  points  covered  are  the  following:  How  to  write  your  order;  shipping 
instructions;  how  to  send  money;  the  cash-in-delivery  system  (not  at  present 
applicable  between  Canada  and  Jamaica) ;  terms  to  business  houses  and  persons 
in  trade;  substitutions;  return  of  unsatisfactory  goods;  change  of  address;  send- 
ing of  samples;  transfer  of  accounts;  tables  of  weights,  measures,  parcels  post 
and  insurance  charges;  loss  and  damage  claims.  Throughout  these  particulars, 
which  are  given  in  the  fullest  possible  detail,  and  are  attractively  displayed 
with  appropriate  sub-heads,  runs  the  note  of  personal  appeal  to  the  prospective 
buyer;  thus  one  paragraph  is  headed  You  Always  Get  .Our  Lowest  Prices,"  and 
another,  We  Save  You  Money  on  Freight  Charges."  At  the  back  of  the  cata- 
logue are  to  be  found  several  blank  order-forms,  showing,  in  tabulated  form, 
catalogue  number,  quantity  or  amount,  name  of  article  desired,  sizes,  colours, 
finish,  etc.,  and  price;  also  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  shipping  instruc- 
tions. All  the  buyer  has  to  do  is  to  fill  in  this  form,  attach  the  proper  amount 
of  money,  and  post  it  to  the  mail-order  house  on  the  other  side;  he  is  saved 
the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY  FOR  THE   CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS, 

LATVIA 

The  co-operative  movement  among  farmers  in  Latvia,  says  Kelly's  MontMy 
Trade  Review,  has  always  been  encouraged  by  large  estate  owners.  These  socie- 
ties purchase  all  their  members'  requirements  of  machinery,  etc.,  direct  from  the 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule  at  very  cut  prices;  but  there  are  many  farmers,  of 
course,  who  purchase  independently  of  these  organizations,  and  therefore  are 
customers  worth  cultivating.  The  "  Central  Society  of  Latvian  Dairies  "  (of  87 
Aluhlenstrassej  Riga)  has  a  membership  of  105  co-operative  societies,  many  of 
which  consist  of  several  hundred  dairies,  and  it  will  therefore  be  easily  seen  that 
the  consumption  of  machinery,  accessories,  fertilizers,  oilcakes,  salt,  etc.,  must 
be  considerable.  The  "  Economic  Society  of  Latvian  Farmers  "  (of  68  Muhlen- 
strasse,  Riga)  is  another  important  concern,  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Central  Society;  and  another  even  more  important  organization,  also  under 
society  rules,  is  the  "  Central  Society  of  Consumers  "  (of  27  Konigstrasse) .  The 
total  number  of  cows  kept  for  dairy  purposes  belonging  to  these  members  is 
probably  around  about  300,000.  Just  now  very  sharp  competition  is  offered  by 
the  new  Krupp  Dairy  Machinery  Department,"  which  turns  out  cream  separ- 
tors  of  a  capacity  from  120  up  to  2,000  litres;  but  the  manufacturers  in  the 
neighbouring  countries — Sweden,  Finland  and  Denmark — are  wel  equipped  to 
look  after  Latvia's  requirements. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

AT  RIGA 

With  a  view  to  developirij^-  trade  and  establishing  connections  abroad,  the 
Third  International  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Riga 
from  July  22  to  August  5  next.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  foreign 
firms,  all  articles  will  be  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  Customs  duty,  such 
duty  being  levied  only  on  exhibits  which  are  eventually  sold.  Persons  pro- 
ceeding to  Latvia  either  as  exhibitors  or  as  the  latters'  representatives  have  to 
pay  only  one-fifth  of  the  ordinary  visa  fee — i.e.,  4s. 

TARIFF    CHANGES    AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Summary  of  Irish  Free  Slate's  Tariff  Arrangements 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  April  13,  1923. — On  the  1st  of  April  the  Irish  Free  State  Govern- 
ment took  over  from  the  Imperial  authorities  the  Customs  Service  operating 
within  its  boundaries,  and  thereupon  became  a  separate  entity,  administering 
its  own  tariff  and  customs  law. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  her  superior  shipping 
facilities,  conducts  an  important  entrepot  trade  with  Ireland,  and  exports  from 
Canada  to  the  Free  State  will  doubtless  largely  continue  to  pass  through  this 
country  en  route,  it  seems  interesting  to  submit  the  following  resume  of  the 
position  under  the  new  regime  which  has  been  supplied  by  an  official  of  H.  M. 
Customs  in  London: 

''To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  position  with  regard  to  trade  between  Great 
Britain  or  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Free  State  is  precisely  the  same  as  with 
regard  to  trade  with,  say,  Canada.  Dutiable  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain 
or  Northern  Ireland  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehouse  and  re-exported 
from  bond  without  paying  duty  at  all.  Further,  in  all  cases  where  the  law 
provides  for  payment  of  a  drawback  on  exportation,  goods  which  have  been 
duty  paid  on  their  importation  from  overseas  may  be  exported  to  the  Free  State 
on  drawback.  Goods  imported  from  overseas  may  of  course  also  be  entered  for 
passage  through  Great  Britain  and  for  Northern  Ireland  to  the  Free  State  under 
bond." 

The  schedule  of  drawbacks  payable  in  respect  to  goods  on  which  import 
duty  has  been  paid  upon  entry  into  Great  Britain  and  which  are  subsequently 
re-exported,  is  given  in  the  British  Customs  Tariff,  and  the  rates  applicable  to 
any  particular  article  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

In  the  reverse  direction,  i.e.  dutiable  goods  brought  into  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  thence  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  practically  no  alter- 
ation in  the  above  conditions,  because  the  Government  has  virtually  adopted  the 
British  Customs  law  and  procedure,  as  well  as  the  British  Customs  and  Excise 
Tariff,  any  differences  being  of  a  minor  character.  A  copy  of  the  Irish  Tariff 
is  also  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  is  not 
probable  that  much  traffic  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  will  be  routed  through 
the  Free  State,  but  for  purposes  of  uniformity  the  following  statement  has  been 
secured  from  the  Irish  authorities,  showing  the  various  methods  by  which  the 
payment  of  double  duty  may  be  avoided: 
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"  ^^■hoIl  dutiable  goods  are  landed  first  in  the  Irish  Free  State  for  re-export 
to  Great  Britain,  the  following  courses  are  open: — 

"  (1)  The  goods  may  be  dealt  with  under  the  transit  regulations,  which 
ir.vdlvi'  no  payment  of  duty. 

"  (2)  Tlie  goods  may  be  deposited  in  approved  warehouses  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  exported  therefrom  to  Great  Britain  without  payment  of  duty. 

"  (3)  If  the  goods  are  eligible  for  drawback,  a  drawback  corresponding  to 
the  duty  may  be  paid  on  exportation." 

The  Trisli  Customs  Tariff  contains  the  schedule  of  drawbacks  allowable. 


Revised  Customs  Duties  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  received  telegraphic  information  from 
II. M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town  to  the  effect  that  the  South  African 
budget  proposes  to  double  the  import  duties  on  condensed  milk  and  carbide  of 
calcium  and  provides,  inter  alia,  for  the  following  revised  duties  on  the  under- 
mentioned articles: — 

Import  Duty  under  the  General 
Articles  Tariff  provided  for  in  the  Budget. 

Paints,  glass  bottles,  asbestos  sheets,  slates,  sheet  metal  printed,  embossed  25  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Detonators,  sheet  metal,  enamelled,  acetylene  lamps  20  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Boots  30  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Confectionery  3Jd.  per  lb.  (or  30  per  cent,  ad 

val.,  whichever  is  greater). 

Wheat  flour  3s.  3d.  per  100  lbs. 

Matches,  wooden:  in  boxes  of  not  more  than  100  matches  ,  2s.  6d.  per  gross  of  boxes. 

In  boxes  containing  more  than  100,  but  not  more  than  200  matches  Ss.  per  gross  of  boxes. 

Golden  Syrup  7s.  per  100  lbs. 

Rubber  tires,  solid  ,3d.  per  lb. 

Pneumatic  Is.  per  lb. 

Motor  car  tubes  8d.  per  lb. 

The  telegram  states  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  preferential 
rebates  accorded  to  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  reciprocating  British  colonies. 


United  States  Tariff  Investigations 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  April  20,  1923. — As  pointed  out  in  the  report  on  the  present 
Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  [Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  974:  September  30,  1922),  one  of  its  most  unusual  features 
was  contained  in  the  provision  empowering  the  President,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  change  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  Act.  One  of  the  conditions 
stipulated  is  that  of  proven  differences  in  costs  of  production. 

Complaints  in  this  regard  have  been  received  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  which  is  charged  with  assisting  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretionary  powers.  On  March  27, 1923,  acting  on  these  complaints,  the  Tariff 
Commission  ordered  investigations  into  relative  costs  of  production  of  seventeen 
commodities  with  a  view  to  possible  recommendation  of  changes  in  the  present 
duties. 

These  investigations  will  be  carried  out  under  authority  of  section  315  of 
the  Tariff  Act,  and  if  it  be  proven  that  the  duties  now  levied  do  not  equal  the 
differences  in  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  com- 
peting country,  the  President  is  empowered  to  change  classifications  and  to 
increase  or  to  decrease  the  rates  of  duty  within  a  range  of  50  per  cent.  It  is 
further  provided,  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  when  such 
an  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  will  not  equalize  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
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duction,  that  the  President  may  order  the  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can instead  of  the  usual  foreign  valuation. 

Consequently  there  is  now  the  possibility  of  the  import  duties  for  particular 
commodities,  as  enumerated  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1923,  being  modified. 

To  date  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  ordered  investigations  of 
the  differences  in  costs  of  production,  etc.,  with  respect  to: — 


Artificial  or  ornamental  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof. 

United  States  Anti-Dumping  Order:   Veneer  from  Province  of  Quebec 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States, 
writes  that  on  April  18  an  anti-dumping  order  was  issued  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Moss  involving  imports  of  veneers  or  thin  lumber. 

The  order  recites  the  section  of  the  tariff  law  which  permits  the  imposition 
of  additional  duties  when  imported  merchandise  is  being  sold  at  less  than  its 
fair  value  as  a  means  of  injuring  a  domestic  industry. 

"  After  due  investigation,"  says  Mr.  Moss  in  the  order,  "  I  find  that  the 
industry  of  manufacturing  veneers  or  thin  lumber  in  the  United  States  is  being 
or  is  likely  to  be  injured,  by  reason  of  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  veneers  or  thin  lumber  imported  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less 
than  its  fair  value." 

Under  the  law  collectors  of  customs  upon  the  issuance  of  an  order  of  this 
character  are  empowered  to  assess  the  anti-dumping  duties  as  provided  by  law. 

United  States  Regulations  Regarding  Marketing  Containers  with  True 
Name  of  Meat  or  Product  Contained  Therein 

Circular  letter  No.  1164  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  respect  to  meat  inspection  reads  in  part  as 
follows: — 

Immediate  or  true  containers  shall  bear  the  true  name  of  the  meat  or  product  contained 
therein.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  coined  or  fanciful  name,  which  does  not  in  itself  serve 
to  ideritify  the  product  to  which  it  is  applied,  will  not  in  future  be  acceptable  as  the  true 
name  of  the  product  within  the  meaning  of  the  regulation  cited.  Illustrations  of  such  a 
name  may  be  found  in  the  terras  "  Camping  Delight,"  Luncheon  Spread,"  Breakfast 
Tasties,"  "  Noontime  Relish,"  "  Luncheon,"  etc.  However,  no  exception  will  be  offered  to 
such  a  name  when  preceded  by  a  qualification  indicating  the  character  of  the  product,  such 
as  "  Pork  Camping  Delight,"  etc.,  or  the  application  of  the  coined  name  immediately  followed 
by  a  prominent  statement  of  ingredients  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  percentages.  In  the 
absence  of  either  of  these  qualifications  the  coined  name  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
statement  "  a  meat  food  product  "  or  a  similar  acceptable  statement. 

By  reason  of  long  and  common  \isage  certain  terms  such  as  "  Cooked  Specialty  "  and 
"  Minced  Roll  "  have  become  generic  or  well  established  trade  names.  Therefore  no  objec- 
tion is  offered  to  the  use  of  these  terms  without  qualification  as  true  names  of  products  pre- 
pared as  heretofore,  without  the  addition  of  cereal,  similar  substances,  or  excessive  water. 
The  term  Baked  Loaf  "  or  similar  term  is  regarded  as  a  true  name  of  a  product  to  which  it 
is  properly  applicable. 

In  a  number  of  instances  cloth  bags  bearing  unqualified  names  of  the  character  referred 
to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  and  containing  chopped  or  comminuted  products,  have 
been  approved  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  classification  which  would  serve  to  differentiate 
between  such  coined  names  and  generic  or  established  trade  names  referred  to  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  letter.  Supplies  of  approved  containers  on  hand  bearing  such  coined  names, 


Oxalic  acid. 
Barium  dioxide. 
Logwood  extract. 
Sodium  nitrate. 
Pig  iron. 

Paint  brush  handles. 
Cotton  warp — knit  fabric. 
Cotton  hosiery  for  infants. 


Diethjd  barbituric  acid  and  derivative  thereof. 
Casein. 

Potassium  chlorate. 
Mirror  plates. 
Swiss  pattern  files. 
Sugar. 

Cotton  gloves  made  of  warp -knit  fabric- 
Wall  pockets. 
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and  which  iu  other  respects  conform  to  existing  requirements,  will  be  permitted  to  be  used 
peudina;  the  submission  of  information  as  to  the  approval  number  of  such  bags,  the  quantity 
on  hand  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  exhaust  the  supply.  Before  new  supplies  are 
prepared  sketches  or  proofs  prepared  in  confonnity  with  the  requirements  outlined  should 
be  submitted  for  approval. 

The  foregoing  ruling  does  not  apply  to  meat  products  in  animal  casings  or 
to  compounds,  wliich  are  otherwise  provided  for. 

Trade   Control   and   Tariffs   in   Germany    (Occupied  Territory) 

The  following  summary  of  the  regulations  concerning  Trade  Control  and 
Tariffs  at  present  in  force  in  the  Occupied  Territory  of  Germany  has  been  drawn 
up  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  general  information,  and  was  issued  on 
April  6,  1923:— 

A.  IMPORTS. 

(1)  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  paragraphs  2  and  3,  goods  consigned  to  places 
within  the  occupied  territory  of  Germany  by  way  of  the  western  frontier  or  the  Rhine 
must  be  covered  by  an  import  license  issued  by  one  of  the  three  license-issuing  offices  which 
are  now  functioning  under  Allied  control,  viz: — 

(a)  At  Bad  Ems,  for  imports  into  the  territory  occupied  under  the  Rhineland  agree- 
ment ; 

(b)  At  Dusseldorf,  for  the  area  occupied  imder  the  sanctions  of  March,  1921; 

(c)  At  Essen,  for  the  recently  Occupied  Territory  (Ruhr). 

(2)  Import  licenses  are  not  required  for  goods  which  were  exempt  from  import  license 
requirement  under  the  German  regulations  in  force  before  the  French  advance  into  the  Ruhr. 
The  list  of  exempted  goods  consists  very  largely  of  raw  materials.  Applications  for  import 
licenses  must  be  made  to  the  respective  offices,  according  to  the  place  of  destination  of  the 
goods,  by  firms  established  and  registered  in  the  Occupied  Territory;  and  consignments  of 
goods  of  any  kind  which  require  an  import  license  should  not  be  dispatched  from  the 
exporting  country  until  the  exporter  has  assured  himself  that  a  license  has  been  obtained. 
The  license  fee  payable  is  1  per  mille  ad  valorem. 

(3)  Foreign  coal  and  coke  consigned  to  places  in  the  Occupied  Territory  must  be  covered 
by  an  import  license  issued  by  the  Coal  Committee,  Inter-Allied  Rhineland  High  Commis- 
sion, Coblenz.  Licenses  are  delivered  free  of  charge.  The  Coal  Committee  does  not  deal 
with  applications  for  licenses  in  respect  of  pitch  and  other  coal  by-products.  These  goods 
are  dealt  with  by  the  offices  mentioned  in  paragraph  1. 

(4)  Goods  consigned  to  places  within  the  Occupied  Territory  by  way  of  the  Western 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  are,  as  from  25th  March,  1923,  subject  to  import  duty  at  the  rates  of 
duty  prescribed  by  the  German  Customs  Tariff  in  the  form  in  which  it  stood  in  April,  1922. 
This  treatment  applies  to  all  goods  cleared  through  Customs  Houses  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tory on  and  after  25th  March.  (Before  that  date  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  in  force,  as  a  temporary  measure.)  Import  duty  has  to  be  paid  to  the  officials  of  the 
Franco-Belgian  Customs  organization  (which  has  superseded  the  German  Customs  organi- 
zation) at  one  or  other  of  the  Customs  stations  On  the  Rhine  and  the  western  frontier 
which  are  at  present  open  for  the  clearance  of  imported  goods,  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Franco-Belgian  authorities.  Alcohol  which,  under  German  law,  is  a 
Government  monopoly,  is  subject  to  special  duties  (import  duty  and  droits  compensateurs) 
on  import  into  the  Occupied  Territory  by  way  of  the  Western  frontier  or  the  Rhine. 

(5)  Should  it  happen  that  dutiable  goods  are  consigned  to  a  place  in  Occupied  Territory 
via  unoccupied  Germany,  import  duty  on  the  goods  is  not  charged  in  Occupied  Territory  if  a 
certificate  of  origin  and  a  receipt  for  payment  of  duty,  issued  by  the  German  Customs  in 
unoccupied  .Germany,  is  produced  to  the  Franco-Belgian  Customs  administration  in  Occu- 
pied Territory,  provided,  however,  that  it  appears  that  this  route  was  not  chosen  in  order 
to  evade  payment  of  duty  to  the  occupying  powers. 

(6)  Goods  the  produce  of,  and  consigned  from,  the  United  Kingdom  to  Cologne  and 
other  places  in  the  British  zone  of  occupation  by  way  of  the  western  frontier  or  the  Rhine 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  merchandise  consigned  to  places  outside  the  British  zone,  be  covered 
by  an  Allied  import  license,  and  duty  will  be  paid  on  such  goods  at  a  Custom  House  imder 
Franco-Belgian  administration  before  they  arrive  in  the  British  Zone.  On  arrival  at  desti- 
nation, the  German  Customs  officials*  in  the  British  Zone  will  not  demand  the  production 
of  German  import  licenses  or  the  payment  of  any  import  duty  in  addition  to  that  already 
paid  to  the  Franco-Belgian  Customs. 


*  The  German  Customs  Administration  has  been  superseded  everywhere  in  the  occupied  areas  except  in  the 
British  Zone,  where  it  continues  to  function. 
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B.  EXPORTS 

(i)  To  Destinations  other  than  Unoccupied  Germany. 

(7)  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  paragraphs  8  and  9,  goods  to  be  exported  to 
countries  other  than  Germany  from  places  within  the  Occupied  Territory  of  Germany,  by 
way  of  the  Western  frontier  or  the  Rhine,  must  be  covered  by  an  export  license  issued  by 
one  of  the  three  license-issuing  offices  which  are  now  functioning  under  Allied  control,  viz: — 

(a)  At  Bad  Ems,  for  exports  from  the  territory  occupied  under  the  Rhineland  agree- 
ment ; 

(b)  At  Dusseldorf,  for  the  area  occupied  under  the  sanctions  of  March,  1921; 

(c)  At  Essen,  for  the  recently  Occupied  Territory  (Ruhr). 

(8)  Export  licenses  are  not  required  for  goods  which  were  exempt  from  export  license 
requirement  under  the  German  regulations  in  force  before  the  French  advance  into  the 
Ruhr.  Applications  for  export  licenses  must  be  made  to  the  respective  offices,  according  to 
the  place  of  export  of  the  goods,  by  firms  established  and  registered  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tory and  consignments  of  goods  of  any  kind  which  require  an  export  license  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  Occupied  Territory  except  under  cover  of  such  license. 

(9)  German  coal  and  coke  to  be  exported  abroad  from  places  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tory must  be  covered  by  an  export  license  issued  by  the  Coal  Committee,  Inter-Allied 
Rhineland  High  Commission,  Coblenz.  Licenses  will  be  granted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  applicant  must  be  a  producer  of  coal.  The  issue  of  licenses,  when  granted,  is  free 
of  tax  and  duty.   The  Coal  Committee  does  not  deal  with  pitch  and  other  coal  by-products. 

For  dyes  originating  from  factories  in  the  Occupied  Territory  and  delivered  to  Great 
Britain  by  way  of  reparation,  export  licenses  are  issued  automatically  and  without  charge. 

(10)  The  issue  of  export  licenses  for  goods  other  than  coal  and  "reparation"  dyes  is 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  Payment  of  a  license  fee  of  3  per  mille  ad  valorem; 

(6)  Payment  of  an  export  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (4  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
mineral  waters  and  oilseed  cake;  shellac  being  free  of  export  duty),  which  pay- 
ment must  be  effected  in  the  currency  stipulated  on  the  license  (goods  free  of 
export  license  requirement  are  exempt  from  export  duty) ; 

(c)  The  exporter  must  enter  into  a  formal  undertaking  to  deposit,  to  the  account  of 
the  Comite  special  de  la  Comptabilite  generale  de  la  Ilaute-Commission,  the  pre- 
scribed proportion  of  the  foreign  valuta  to  be  received  in  payment  for  the  goods 
exported.  Such  deposit  is  reimbursed  to  the  person  concerned  by  payment  to 
him  of  an  equivalent  sum  in  paper  marks  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  above-mentioned 
Committee. 

Vlt  is  understood  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  reintroduction  in  Occupied 
Territory  of  the  German  Export  Tariff. ^ 

(11)  The  price  of  goods  in  respect  of  which  an  export  license  is  s^ought  must  be 
expressed    in    ''appreciated"    foreign    currency    ("en    devises    etrangereis    appreciees ") . 

Mark "  prices  will  only  be  recognized  by  way  of  exception.  "  Minimum  export  price  " 
conditions  continue  to  be  enforced. 

(12)  Goods  consigned  from  the  Occupied  Territory  to  a  country  other  than  Germany, 
by  way  of  non-occupied  Germany,  require  an  export  license,  but  are  exempt  from  export 
duty  in  the  Occupied  Territory  except  in  cases  where  it  is  established  that  the  goods  are 
being  diverted  from  the  normal  route  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duties  and  obligations 
imposed  by  the  Allied  authorities. 

(13)  For  goods  to  be  exported  from  Cologne  and  other  places  in  the  British  Zone  of 
occupation  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  German  export  license  will  not  have  to  be  produced 
to  the  German  Customs  officials  in  the  British  Zone,t  nor  will  any  export  duty  on  such 
goods  be  claimed  by  the  German  Customs  officials  in  the  Zone.  If  the  merchandise  is  of 
a  kind  which  requires  an  export  license,  the  license  must  be  obtained  from  the  competent 
Allied  licensing  officer  (see  paragraph  7),  and  the  license  fee  and  the  export  duty  will  be 
payable  to  the  Allied  authorities  as  a  condition  of  the  issue  of  the  license. 

(14)  (a)  Certain  facilities  have  been  granted  by  the  Franco-Belgian  authorities  in  the 
Occupied  Territory  in  respect  of  the  export  of  goods  from  that  territory,  on  account  of 
foreign  traders,  the  orders  for  which  were  placed  before  1st  February,  1923. 

British  traders  who  desire  to  secure  the  delivery  of  goods  which  they  ordered  from 
firms  in  the  Occupied  Territory  before  the  date  mentioned  should  furnish  (if  this  has  not 
already  been  done)  either  direct  or  through  the  Board  of  Trade  full  details  of  the  transac- 
tion to  the  British  High  Commissioner,  Inter-Allied  Rhineland  High  Commission,  Coblenz, 
viz:   description  of  the  goods  and  quantity  thereof  (including,  if  possible,  net  weight  and 

tThe  German  Customs  Admiinistration  continues  to  function  in  the  British  Zone,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 
Occupied  Areas. 
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gross  weiiiht  aiul  nature  of  packing),  sale  price,  name  and  address  of  supplier  in  the  Occu- 
pied TerritorN-.  name  and  adiiress  of  purchaser,  date  of  order  or  contract,  agreed  date  of 
delivery  of  goods,  and  a  statement  whether  or  not  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  has  already- 
been  eflected;  these  details  should  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  any  available  evidence 
as  to  actual  date  of  order  (e.g.  the  original  contract  or  copy  thereof),  and  a  statement  of 
any  special  considerations  which  make  thc^  delivery  of  the  goods  a  matter  of  urgency  or 
importance.  In  cases  of  this  kind  which,  after  investigation,  arc  endorsed  by  the  British 
High  Conunissioner  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  comj^etent  Licensing  Office,  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  goods  from  the  Occupied  Territory  will  be  conditional  upon  payment  of  export 
duty  at  the  rate  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  order  (instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem),  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  supplier  of  the  goods  to  apply  for  an  Allied  export  license. 
If  the  supplier  refuses  to  pay  the  export  duty  at  the  old  rate  to  the  Franco-Belgian 
Administration,  the  purchaser  may  paj^  such  duty,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  supplier  for  a  corresponding  readjustment  of  the  purchase  price.  In  all 
approved  cases  of  this  kind,  the  i)urchaser  of  the  goods  will  be  exempted  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  depositing  foreign  valuta  in  respect  of  the  goods  (cf.  paragraph  10  (c)  ). 

(14)  (b)  For  goods  loaded  (expedites)  in  the  Occupied  Territory  in  destination  for 
places  abroad  before  20th  February,  1923,  and  covered  by  a  regular  export  license,  no 
further  license  or  further  payment  of  export  duty  is  required,  provided  that  the  export 
dutj'  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  license  has  already  been  paid,  whether  to  the 
Franco-Belgian  Administration  or  to  the  German  officials. 

(14)  (c)  Licenses  regularly  issued  before  25th  January  by  the  License  Office  at  Bad 
Ems  (for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Dusseldorf  and  Duisburg  bridgeheads),  or 
before  14th  Februaiy  (for  the  Occupied  Territory  of  the  Ruhr)  are  recognized  as  valid  for 
a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  issue  if  they  are  submitted  for  restamping 
(which  is  done  free  of  charge) ;  the  export  tax  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
German  Export  Duties  Tariff  in  force  at  date  of  issue,  of  license  (instead  of  the  new  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem).  The  export  tax  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Allied  authorities,  so  far 
as  it  had  not  already  been  paid  to  the  German  authorities  on  any  portion  of  the  goods 
covered  by  the  license  which  had  previously  been  exported.  The  exporter  is  to  undertake 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  authorities  a  percentage  of  the  foreign  valuta  received 
as  the  sale  price  of  the  goods,  such  percentage  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  German 
regulations  in  force  on  25th  January.  The  foreign  valuta  is  to  be  refunded  to  the  person 
concerned  by  payment  of  a  corresponding  sum  in  paper  marks.  As  regards  the  Ruhr  terri- 
tory, however,  if  the  contracts  are  not  sufficiently  definite  or  are  not  definitely  dated  prior 
to  11th  January,  the  license  will  be  restamped  only  after  investigation,  and  for  quantities 
of  goods  at  most  equal  to  the  average  monthly  export  effected  by  the  interested  party  to 
the  destination  concerned  in  the  course  of  the  second  six  months  of  1922. 

(ii)  To  Unoccupied  Germany 

(15)  The  export  of  goods  from  both  the  old  and  new  Occupied  Territory  to  non-occupied 
Germany  is  forbidden  without  a  special  permit.  The  export  of  certain  products,  such  as 
raw  and  semi-finished  iron  and  steel  goods,  machinery,  coal,  coal-tar  products  and  chemical 
manures,  etc.,  to  unoccupied  Germany  is  absolutely  forbidden  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  permits  be  granted.  For  other  products  permits  should  be  obtained  from  cer- 
tain offices  which  have  been  established  for  this  purpose  at  Crefeld,  Cologne,  Mainz,  and 
Ludwigshafen.  The  granting  of  such  permits  is  conditional  upon  the  payment  to  the  office 
granting  the  permit  of  an  export  duty,  which  has  been  provisionally  fixed  at  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  except  for  oleaginous  seeds  (1  per  cent),  exotic  spices  (5  per  cent),  and  marble 
(4  per  cent).  Goods  of  foreign  origin  which  have  been  imported  into  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tory will,  in  principle,  be  entitled  to  permits  authorizing  exportation  to  unoccupied 
Germany. 

C.    TRANSIT  THROUGH  OCCUPIED  TERRITORY 

(16)  Goods  consigned  from  a  country  other  than  Germany  by  way  of  the  Occupied 
Territories  to  a  country  other  than  Germany  enjoy  the  usual  transit  facilities,  i.e.,  they 
are  exempt  from  duty  both  on  entry  into  and  departure,  from  the  Occupied  Territory,  if 
the  transit  regulations  are  complied  with. 

(17)  Goods  consigned  from  a  country  other  than  Germany  through  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritory, either  by  way  of  the  Western  frontier  or  of  the  Rhine,  to  non-occupied  Germany 
must  pay  import  duty  at  the  first  office  in  the  Occupied  Territory  competent  to  collect 
such  duty,  as  if  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the  Occupied  Territory.  (Goods  free  of 
import  duty  according  to  the  German  Tariff  of  April,  1922,  are,  of  course,  exempt  from 
tax.)  There  is  no  further  duty  on  the  exit  of  such  goods  from  the  Occupied  Territory,  and 
no  Allied  licenses  are  reuired  for  such  goods.  According  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
High  Commission  on  1st  March,  foreign  coal  is  allowed  free  transit  through  Occupied 
Territory  in  destination  to  unoccupied  Germany  provided  that  the  usual  transit  rules  are 
observed  and  that  the  cargo  remains,  during  the  transit,  under  the  control  of  the  Allied 
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(yiistoms  officials.  The  occupying  military  forces  may  requisition  any  class  of  coal  the}" 
choose,  to  cover  their  own  requh-ements,  but  otherwise  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  transit  coal. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  for  coal  .''n  transit  through  Occupied  Territory 
to  unoccupied  Germany,  a  German  import  license  must  be  produced  to  the  Franco-Belgian 
Customs  officials  in  Occupied  Territory,  failing  which  delays  and  difficulties  are  likely  to 
arise. 

(18)  Goods  consigned  from  non-occupied  Germany  in  tiansit  through  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritory to  a  country  other  than  Germany  pay  export  duty  in  the  Occupied  Territory;  no 
Allied  licenses  are  required  for  such  goods.  Transit  goods  covered  by  German  export  licenses 
issued  before  25th  January  pay  export  duty  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  German  regulations  and 
indicated  at  the  back  of  the  license.  The  general  export  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
payable  in  respect  of  goods  covered  by  German  export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  25th 
January,  on  goods  not  accompanied  by  German  export  license.  Goods  passing  in  transit 
through  Occupied  Territory  and  dispatched  from  unoccupied  Germany  before  21st  January, 
on  which  export  duty  had  already  been  paid,  are  exempt  from  further  payment  and  formali- 
ties in  the  Occupied  Territory.  A  similar  concession  is  granted  in  respect  of  such  "  transit  " 
goods  dispatched  from  unoccupied  Germany  between  21st  'January  and  1st  February,  if  the 
goods  were  already  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  and  belonged  to  him  at  the  date  of  dispatch 
from  unoccupied  Germany. 

Note. — The  British  High  Commissioner  at  Coblenz  reports  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
exempt  goods  consigned  from  non-occupied  Germany  in  transit  through  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tory to  a  country  other  than  Germany  from  payment  of  export  duty  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tory. This  decision  is  to  take  effect  as  from  the  10th  April.  The  Franco-Belgian  Customs 
authorities  in  Occupied  Territory  will  require,  as  a  condition  of  this  facility,  to  be  furnished 
with  proof  that  export  duty  has  already  been  paid  on  the  goods  in  unoccupied  Germany. 

STEAMSHIP   SERVICE   BETWEEN  THE   RIVER  PLATE-MONTREAL 

Messrs  McLean  Kennedy  Limited,  Coristine  Building,  Montreal,  agents  for 
the  Houston  Line,  announce  that  the  ss.  Hilarius  will  load  on  berth  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  other  River  Plate  Ports  for  Montreal  direct,  during  the  first  part  of 
May,  arriving  early  in  June. 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mail$  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Groat  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.          '                                   \Mauretania  New  York   May  8 

....    -.Minnedoifa  Montreal   "  9 

"              "              "            ....  \Minnekahda  New  York   "  10 

"              "            ..  ..    Mo7itrose..  Montreal   "  U 

"              "              "            ....  -.Empress  of  Scotland              ..  Quebec   "  12 

••  ••    Regina  Montreal   "  12 

"              "              "            ••  ••   \Berengaria  New  York  !   ..   .,  "  15 

"              "              "            ••  ••   iParis  New  York   "  16 

"              "              "                ..    Montlaurier  Quebec   "  18 

••  ••    Megantic  Montreal.,   "  19 

Ireland  only  XMarvale  Montreal   "  10 

France                                                         *Andania  Montreal   "  19 

Bermuda,    Leeward    Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela. .     Chaudiere  Halifax   "  11 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Benguela  Montreal   "  15 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras                                    *Can.  Fisher  Montreal   "  24 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Colombia                    *Ottar  Halifax   "  10 

Ars^entLne  Republic  *Hesper{a  Montreal   "  20 

China  and  Japan                                        Philoctetes  Victoria   "  10 

"      "       "                                            President  Jackson  Victoria   "  14 

"      "      "                                             Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver   "  17 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  XTahiti  San  Francisco   "  18 

Australia  only                                          *  Ventura  San  Francisco   "  29 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

{  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only     -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

:  The  Minnedosa  and  Empress  of  Scotland  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

The  Barracoo  published  in  last  week's  Notice  is  cancelled. 
S8811-a 
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FORKIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOIA1IONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  24,  1923 

Tlie  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
(\\changes  for  the  week  ending  April  24,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
Aj)ril  17  are  also  given' for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


April  17, 

April  24, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

4.7570 

4.7341 

 Fr, 

1. 

.193 

.0670 

.0687 

Italy  

1. 

.193 

.0500 

.0504 

Holtend  

1. 

.402 

.3993 

.3987 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0578 

.0596 

1_ 

.193 

.1568 

.1564 

j' 

1.08 

.0484 

.0458 

 Fr. 

l' 

.193 

.1847 

.1855 

l' 

.238 

.000045 

.000033 

 Dr. 

j' 

.193 

.0122 

.0127 

 Kr. 

j" 

.268 

.1823 

.  1809 

 Kr. 

j' 

.268 

.2713 

.2723 

Denmark  

..  .  Kr 

j' 

.168 

.1922 

.1922 

 Yen 

j" 

.498 

.4957 

.4961 

 R. 

23. 

.3213 

.3209 

 $ 

$1.00 

1.0200 

1.0187 

 $ 

.498 

.4957 

.4951 

.  .424 

•  .3738 

.3731 

.324 

■  .1122 

.1107 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.7570 

$47341 

British  Guiana  ..  .. 

 $ 

 $ 

Trinidad  

 % 

 $ 

 $ 

.0855— .9951 

.9837— .9843 

St.  Kitts  

 1 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1.  J 

Shanghai,  China  . .  . . 

 Tael 

.708 

.7624 

*7687 

.402 

.3927 

.3960 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  % 

.567 

.5661 

.5654 

LABOUR  COSTS  A  PROBLEM  OF  JAPANESE  INDUSTRIALISTS 

Since  Japan's  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  low  production  costs,  the  present  high  wage  scale  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  industrialists  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  says  the 
United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

While  the  wage  tendency  is  downward,  reductions  have  been  unimportant. 
It  is  bbvious  that  no  great  progress  can  be  expected  in  this  direction  so  long  as 
the  cost  of  living  remains  at  its  present  high  level,  and  the  tendency  has  been 
upward  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  living  in  Japan  to-day  is  over 
100  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  150  per  cent  more  than  in  1900. 

During  January  w^ages  ranged  from  an  average  of  1.4  yen  per  da^^  (1  yen 
=$0.4985)  for  textile  workers  to  4.45  yen  per  day  for  machine  workers.  The 
building  trades,  which  include  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  and  plas- 
terers, are  the  second  highest  paid,  the  average  wage  being  3.8  yen  per  day 
Compared  with  American  wage  scales,  these  figures  seem  low,  but  w^hen  con- 
trasted with  Japan's  pre-war  wages  they  are  abnormally  high.  The  relative 
efficiency  of  the  Japanese  workman  is  also  a  factor  of  importance. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercl\l  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1529.  Cereals. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  securing  grain,  wheat,  maize 
and  oats.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  Nos.  1  and  2  Manitoba  Dominion  Inspection, 
Nos.  1  and  2  Amber  Durum  Inspection,  and  Mixed  Durum  No.  2. 

1530.  Flour.— A  responsible  firm  of  commission  merchants  and  importers  in  Tampico, 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  an  important  Canadian  flour  mill.  Cor- 
respondence in  English. 

1531.  Potatoes. — A  foreign  import  house  in  Kobe,  Japan,  who  have  considerable  orders 
for  potatoes,  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations  on  same  from  Canadian  exporters.  Cor- 
respondence regarding  this  subject  is  requested  immediately  as  the  possibilities  for  business 
look  good,  providing  Canadian  prices  are  not  too  high.   

1532.  Whole  and  Boneless  Dried  Cod. — A  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  exporters  of  whole  and  boneless  dried  cod. 

1533.  Lobster,  Principally  Coming  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  A  respon- 
sible French  firm  want  the  sole  agency  for  a  Canadian  firm  able  to  export  good  quality 
lobster. 

1534.  Canned  Goods.— A  Birmingham  importer  is  prepared  to  handle  consignments  of  all 
canned  goods. 

1535.  Dried  Milk.— A  Bristol  firm  of  importers,  with  branches  in  Liverpool  and  London, 
desire  the  United  Kingdom  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dried  milk,  manufactured 
by  the  spray  process. 

Miscellaneous 

1536.  Woollen  Yarns. — A  responsible  Japanese  import  and  export  house  write  that  they 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  import  of  Canadian  yarns,  both  for  handling  knitting  and 
hosiery,  and  will  be  obliged  if  any  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  attend  to  their  require- 
ments will  send  them  samples  and  prices. 

1537.  Woollen  Yarns. — An  importer  in  Osaka,  Japan,  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples 
of  woollen  yarns  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  accompanied  by  prices  c.i.f.  Japan. 

1538.  Woollen  Yarns. — A  large  and  responsible  Japanese  house  desire  to  be  brought  in 
touch  with  Canadian  spinners  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  them  with  samples  and  quota- 
tions of  hosiery,  weaving  and  knitting  yarn.  Full  particulars  regarding  prices  and  quantities 
available. 

1539.  Woollen  Yarn. — A  merchant  in  Osaka,  Japan,  specializing  in  woollen  yams,  desires 
to  receive  samples  of  knitting  and  weaving  yarns  from  manufacturers  in  Canada. 

1540.  Woollen  Yarns. — A  Japanese  firm  catering  to  the  requirements  of  spinning  mills 
and  importing  bobbins,  weaving  machinery  and  other  accessories,  desire  to  receive  samples  of 
woollen  yarn  as  follows:  Hosiery  materials,  2/20s,,  2/24s.,  2/32s.,  2/48s. ;  muslin  materials, 
2/48s.,  2/52s.,  2/60s.,  l/64s.   Samples  and  price  lists  should  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possible. 

1541.  Woollen  Yarns. — A  Britisher  of  many  years'  standing  in  Yokohama  is  interested  in 
receiving  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  woollen  yarns  of  all  kinds,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing his  requirements  from  Canada. 

1542.  Woollen  Yarns, — A  large  and  responsible  importer  in  Tokyo,  who  handles  large 
quantities  of  imported  yarns,  is  now  in  the  market  for  hand-knitting  yarn  and  hosiery  yarn 
(count  2/20  m/m  and  2/32  m/m).  Samples  and  price  lists  for  these  yams,  both  dyed  and 
undyed,  are  requested  immediately,  and  if  same  are  competitive  with  other  sources  of  supply 
there  are  good  poi-sibilities  of  business. 

1543.  Paper. — A  Japanese  importer  in  Osaka  would  be  glad  to  obtain  supplies  of  kraft, 
parchment  and  marble  paper  in  Canada.    Samples  and  prices  requested. 

1544.  Rosin  and  Turpentine. — A  companj^  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  or  Burgundy  pitch,  for  which  they 
report  an  opening. 
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1545.  LiQi'in  Rosin. — A  Loudon  firm  wish  to  obtain  supplies  from  Canada  of  liquid 
rosin,  a  by-product  of  pulp  mills;  Sample  of  what  they  are  at  present  purchasing  from 
Baltic  countries  i.'^  a^•ailable  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1546.  Prodi'cts  of  Wood  Distill.\tion. — An  important  Japanese  importer  of  chemicals 
dcssires  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  methyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  acetate  of  lime  and  formaldehyde.  This  firm  claims  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
importers  of  these  products,  and  can  j-iromise  interesting  business  to  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer in  a  pa>^ition  to  supply  their  requirements. 

1547.  Blowkhs  and  Forges. — A  firm  in  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa, 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  blowers  and  forges. 

154S.  Pkrfumeky  .\nd  Toilet  Prep.\rations,  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  Fancy  Goods, 
Electrical  Appliances,  Automobile  Accessories  and  Specialties  and  Tools  of  Trade  are 
requested  by  a  manufacturers'  agent  in  Melbourne.    Cash  against  documents. 

1549.  Talc  for  Paint  Manuf-^cture  and  Finer  Grades  for  Toilet  Preparations.— 
Samples  and  prices  are  desired  by  a  manufacturers'  agent  in  Melbourne. 

1550.  Padlocks. — A  Japanese  commission  firm  writes  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
import  of  padlocks,  and  would  like  to  have  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  products. 

1551.  Wire  Nails. — A  firm  in  Osaka,  Japan,  specializing  in  the  import  of  iron,  steel, 
metals,  etc.,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  import  of  Canadian  wire  nails.  Prices,  samples 
and  full  particulars  regarding  discounts,  etc.,  are  requested  immediately. 

1552.  Screws. — A  Japanese  commission  house  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  flat-head  iron  wood  screws,  with  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Japan. 

1553.  Steel  Hinges. — A  firm  in  Osaka,  Japan,  importing  large  quantities  of  hardware, 
desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  wrought  steel  narrow  butts,  samples  and  specifica- 
tions of  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
(quoting  file  T.C.-4-164). 

1554.  Automatic  Railway  Couplers.— A.  Japanese  firm  who  have  been  supplying 
couplers  to  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  desire  to  receive  specifications  and  prices 
of  Canadian  manufactured  automatic  couplers.  The  Japanese  railways  have  been  using 
the  "  Sharon  "  and  Alliance."  Prices  c.i.f.  Japan  on  quantities  of  5,000  to  10,000  piece? 
are  requested. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avonmouth. — Oxonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  2;  Concordia,  Cunard 
Line,  May  5;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  12. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Challenger,  May  4;  Canadian  Mariner,  May  18; 
Canadian  Explorer,  June  1 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  GLArsGOW'. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3;  Athenia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  May  4;  Marvale,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  10;  Saturnia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  11. 

To  Hull. — x\riano,  Furness  Line,  May  8;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  May  22. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Canada,  White 
Star  Line,  May  5;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  11;  Kastalia,  Cunard 
Line,  May  11;  Regina,  White  Star  Line,  May  12. 

To  London. — -Valencia,  Cunard  Line,  April  28;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  5;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  5;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamshiixs, 
Ltd.,  May  12;  Virgilia,  Cunard  Line,  May  12;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.. 
May  15. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Victor,  May  9;  Canadian  Commander,  May  23: 
Canadian  Planter,  June  6 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  10;  Manchester  Shipper,  May  17;  Man- 
chester Division,  May  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  31;  Manchester  Hero,  June  7— all  of 
the  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  May  4;  Cairntorr,  May  11;  Cairnavon,  May 
18;  Caimmona,  May  25 — all  of  the  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Melita. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

To  Belfast. — Rathline  Head,  Head  Line,  May  25. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  25. 

To  Norwegian  Ports,— Idefjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  May  19. 
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To  Rotterdam. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  7;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg.— West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  5;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
May  7;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
May  24. 

To  Copenhagen. — Pennsylvania,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  May  20;  Arkansas, 
Scandinavian-American  Line,,  about  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christiania,  Helsingfors  and  Other  Scandinavl\n  and 
Baltic  Ports. — Hickman,  Sprague  Lines,  May  15;   Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  June  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Rawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  5;  West  Kebar,  Rogers 
k  Webb,  May  5;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Melita,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

To  Havre.— Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  15;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
l)orts,  Ltd.,  May  20;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  27. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  5. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Atholl,  New  Zealand  SS.  Co.,  May  10;  Canadian 
Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  26;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  26. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dbmerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  May  8;  Bedwj^n,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  May  3;  Canadian  Fisher,  May  24— all  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  May  5; 
Canadian  Carrier,  May  16;  Canadian  Otter,  May  30 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine. 

To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Guy  Tombs,  Ltd.,  May  3. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  5,  26,  and  June  16. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  May  5;  Mons,  New- 
foundland Shipping  and  Trading  Co.,  May  5. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  18. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  (via  Newfoundland). — Sacha,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  May 
11  and  every  fortnight. 

To  St.  John's  (Nf^ld.). — Belvernon,  Tri-National  SS.  Corporation,  April  28. 

From   St.  John 

To  Havana. — A  steamer,  Nagle  &  Wigmore,  April  30. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hortensius,  Houston  Line, 
April  30. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thurday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12; 
Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Shedzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17; 
Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3;  President  McKinley,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  2;  President 
Jackson,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12, 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  7;  Toyooka 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  31. 
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To  Yokohama.  Kouk  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  P>eic;hter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine.  April  30;  Stuart  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  April  28;  Canadian  Prospector,  Cana- 
dian Covernnient  Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine.  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Ai>ril  2S;   Tyndareus.  I^lue  Funnel  Line,  May  26. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  May  15;  Waiotapu,  first  week  in  June.  > 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian    Skirmisher,  Canadian 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  25;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  June  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  1. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  16. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  second  half  of  May. 

To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, loading  late  April;  Drechtydyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  first  half  of  June. 

To  Supe,  Chicama,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Guayaquil  and  Corinto. — Regulus,  Latin- 
American  Line,  about  May  25. 

To  S.'\lina  Cruz,  San  Jose  de  Guatamala,  Balboa,  Amapala,  Corinto,  and  such  other 
ports  as  cargo  inducements  offer. — Senaloa,  Latin-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal). — Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — President  McKinley, 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  16;  Empress  of 
Russia.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17;  Kaga  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
June  12;  lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  2. 


SHIPPING  COMPETITION 

Remarkable  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world,  says  the  London  Times 
Trade  Supplement.  Though  German  shipping  was  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  she 
has  since  built  up  a  merchant  fleet  of  3,000,000  tons,  most  of  the  vessels  being 
of  recent  design  and  built  at  costs  so  low  as  to  make  them  most  formidable 
competitors  for  the  world's  carrying  trade.  German  shipping  companies  are 
paying  dividends  of  25  per  cent  and  upwards  after  placing  considerable  sums 
to  reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
pass  the  Shipping  Subsidy  Bill  has  made  the  prospects  of  American  shipowners 
dark.  An  enormous  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  America  during  the  war  is  laid 
up,  and  boats  built  at  high  cost  are  out  of  the  running.  Already  it  is  evident 
that  Great  Britain's  most  serious  rival  in  the  shipping  trade  will  be  Germany, 
at  any  rate  while  her  shipowners  have  the  advantage  of  depreciated  exchange. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and,  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  paQe) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria 
street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont, 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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CanatUan  Trade  Coinmissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
« iih  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bv  Canadian  exporters.     Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

Tlie  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  lime  are  using 
Bcntley's  Coniplcle  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McCoU.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Brj'an,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street. 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa.  

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.   Cable  Address,  Sontuma. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
JOURNAL  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  announce 
that,  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  now  involved  in  the  publication 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal^  commencing  with  the  1st 
of  July  next  a  nominal  subscription  price  will  be  charged  for  this 
publication.  The  price  therefor  to  addresses  in  Canada  will  be  $1 
per  annum  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  ;  and  to  addresses  outside 
the  Dominion  $3.50  per  annum  (single  copies  10  cents  each). 

Individuals  and  firms  now  in  receipt  of  this  publication 
should  forward  their  subscriptions  addressed  to  "  The  Accountant, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada";  and  it 
will  be  understood  that  those  who  do  not  forward  their  subscriptions 
before  July  1  no  longer  desire  to  receive  it,  and  their  names  will 
be  removed  from  the  mailing  list. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  those  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  will  receive  on  request,  without  extra  charge,  the 
special  reports  issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  Supple- 
ments to  the  Commercial  intelligence  Journal.  Those  who  are 
not  on  the  regular  mailing  list  may  purchase  these  special  reports 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each  to  addresses  in  Canada,  and  35  cents 
outside  the  Dominion. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  money  or  express  orders,  or 
drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa,  or  Canadian  postage 
stamps. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  HOLLAND  BRICKS  INTO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
States,  writes  under  date  April  24,  1923,  that  bricks  from  Holland  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  duty  free  under  paragraph  1536  of  the  Tariff 
Act  as  the  result  of  a  Treasury  decision  announced  April  23  advising  customs 
collectors  that  Holland  does  not  impose  duty  on  bricks  from  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  as  Canada  imposes  a  duty  of  22-^ 
per  cent  on  building  brick,  so  also  does  the  United  States  levy  a  duty  on  brick 
imported  from  Canada  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1536  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Act  of  1922. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER   B.    S.   WEBB'S   ITINERARY   IN  CANADA 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
who  is  now  on  tour  through  Canada,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  m  the  dates  of  his  visits  to  cities  as  previously  announced.  His 
rearranged  itinerary  is  as  follows: — 

Toronto  May   7   to  12 


Niagara  Falls. . 

Welland  

St.  Kitis  

Cobourg  

Oshawa  

Hamilton..  .. 
Smith's  Falls.. 
Carleton  Place. 


14 
15 

16  and  17 

18 

19 

21  to  24 
25 


The  dates  for  the  remainder  of  his  tour  will  be  announced  after  his  return 
to  Ottawa  on  the  26th  of  May.  Firms  in  the  towns  and  cities  included  in  the 
above  table  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Webb  or  to  interview 
him,  should  address  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Board 
of  Trade,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EXCHANGE  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sends 
under  date  April  27,  1923,  the  following  cable  on  exchange  and  business  condi- 
tions in  Brazil: — 

"  Although  in  April  milreis  was  firmer,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  rise  in 
the  near  future  as  Government  sales  of  hypothecated  coffee  exclude  foreign 
bills.  Low  value  of  the  milreis  protects  national  manufacturing  industry,  which 
is  flourishing.  Recovery  of  Brazilian  securities  on  the  London  stock  exchange 
proves  local  confidence  in  future  to  be  shared  abroad." 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  SHOULD  QUOTE 
C.LF.  STERLING  PRICES 

Mr.  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes 
under  date  April  13,  1923,  strongly  urging  that  Canadian  exporters  to  Great 
Britain  should  quote  c.i.f.  sterling  prices.  Letters  arrive  daily  from  Canadian 
firms  quoting  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  of  shipment,  and  sometimes  even  f.o.b. 
interior  point,  although  sometimes  in  the  latter  case  the  freight  charges  to  the 
seaboard  are  paid.  The  necessity  for  c.i.f.  quotations  has  been  pointed  out 
frequently  to  Canadian  exporters.  While  there  was  good  reason  for  f.o.b. 
quotations  during  the  war  and  for  some  time  afterwards  when  exchange  and 
freight  ratse  were  fluctuating  immoderately,  there  is  no  real  reason  to-day  why 
the  seller  should  not  meet  the  buyer  in  this  respect,  especially  when  in  most 
cases  the  interest  of  the  importer  cannot  be  secured  without  c.i.f.  quotations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  Canadian  firms  do  not  realize  this,  and 
business  is  being  lost  in  consequence. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 

London,  April  17,  1923. — The  trade  position  in  Great  Britain  remains 
unchanged.  The  brighter  tone  which  has  been  apparent  recently  is  maintained, 
and  is  reflected  in  the  slight  increase  which  is  again  recorded  in  the  general  level 
of  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  other  than  foodstuffs.  It  is  true  that  iron 
and  steel  "  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase,  due  to  the  dislocation  of 
German  competition,  but  "metals  and  minerals  "  and  certain  other  articles  also 
share  in  the  rise. 

The  shipbuilding  returns  just  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  also  indicate  a  healthier  situation,  the  total  under  con- 
struction in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  greater  by  nearly  24,000  tons  than 
in  the  previous  quarter,  marking  the  first  sign  of  an  arrest  in  the  decline  which 
has  been  experienced  in  this  important  industry  for  two  years. 

The  stock  markets  as  well  have  been  characterized  by  more  buoyant  con- 
ditions, resulting  from  the  better  demand  for  securities,  and  cheaper  money.  A 
number  of  capital  issues  recently  floated  have  met  with  success,  and  it  is  stated 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  other  similar  development. 

With  regard  to  overseas  trade,  the  returns  for  March,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  register  advances  both  in  imports  and  exports,  imports  expand- 
ing by  £6,000,000  and  exports  by  £3,000,000.  The  increases  are,  however,  largely 
discounted  by  the  extra  days  occurring  in  March.  Taking  the  figures  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  exports  show  only  a  fractional  decrease  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  but  imports  are  17  per  cent  greater,  wholly  attribut- 
able to  raw  materials.  This  is  encouraging  for  the  future,  since  purchases  under 
this  heading  enter  largely  into  exports  of  British  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  importations  of  specific  items  from  Canada, 
because  owing  to  a  strike  in  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
issued  only  summaries  of  the  trade  figures,  the  complete  accounts  not  being 
available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

TI-IE  BUDGET 

The  Government  fiscal  year  which  has  just  terminated  yielded  a  surplus 
revenue  of  £100,000,000,  which  is  being  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt,  and  has  simplified  the  problem  of  national  finance  for  the  present  year. 
Partly  resulting  from  this  and  economies  to  be  effected,  in  spite  of  the  huge 
burdens  which  have  still  to  be  shouldered  in  the  shape  of  interest  charges  and 
the  repayment  of  loans,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  in  intro- 
ducing his  Budget  into  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  that  he  had  been  able 
to  reduce  taxation  in  several  directions. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  most  welcome,  if  slight,  relief  will  be 
the  lowering  of  the  income  tax  by  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  halving  of  the 
corporation  tax,  which  in  their  united  effect  will  tend  to  stimulate  activity,  both 
b}^  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  and  swelling  the  total  of 
moneys  available  for  capital  investment.  Postal  charges  are  also  to  be  revised 
in  a  downward  direction. 

The  remaining  proposals  in  the  Budget  contain  nothing  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian export  trade,  excepting  that  the  import  duty  on  cider  of  4d.  per  gallon  is 
to  be  abolished,  and  this  will  make  no  difference  to  the  relative  position  of 
Canadian  imports  of  this  commodity  because  the  Government  intend  also  to 
remit  the  corresponding  excise  duty  on  home-produced  cider. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Co^tmissionkr  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

)ailc)s,  April  9,  1923. — As  was  anticipated,  the  Easter  trade  was  good 
ami  oaino  up  to  expectation.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  reached 
So. 70  (hiring  the  month,  and  an  average  crop  in  view,  have  inspired  such  a 
<iegree  of  confidence  that  business  in  the  Bridgetown  shopping  centre  was  brisk 
and  much  better  than  at  the  same  season  last  year. 

In  tlie  dry  goods  trade  wholesale  buyers  are  holding  back  due  to  a  drop 
in  the  cotton  market  and  expectations  of  a  further  decline.  Lines  of  Canadian 
silk  goods  were  shown  this  Easter,  but  not  being  the  class  of  goods  usually  sold 
liere,  did  not  attract  proper  attention.  There  is,  however,  an  opening  for  Cana- 
dian silk  goods  of  the  style  and  finish  required. 

The  customs  returns  for  1922,  in  summary,  were  published  during  the  month, 
and  show  a  decline  in  the  imports  as  compared  with  1921  of  £161,953.  Trade 
with  Canada  fell  off  somewhat  in  volume,  but  remained  about  the  same  in 
percentage.    One  of  the  notable  decreases  in  the  imports  was  in  flour. 

Produce  Market. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  canes  which  under  ordinary 
"circumstances  would  have  been  manufactured  into  syrup  have  been  sold  to  the 
factories  to  be  converted  into  sugar.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  general  opinion 
prevailed  that  about  65,000  puncheons  of  molasses  would  be  manufactured,  but 
it  is  believed  now,  owing  to  the  above  circumstances,  that  the  output  will  fall 
somewhat  short  of  this  estimate.  So  long  as  sugar  maintains  its  present  high 
level,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  planters  to  sell  their  canes  to  the  factories 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  making  syrup.  In  addition,  it  is  found  that  the 
jield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  on  some  of  the  estates,  has  been  disappointing, 
and  this  no  doubt  will  to  some  extent  affect  the  crop  of  the  island  in  regard 
to  both  sugar  and  molasses. 

Stocks  of  flour  and  cornmeal  are  in  fair  supply,  with  no  appearance  of  short- 
ness in  any  of  the  usual  items  of  foodstuffs  or  lumber. 

Trinidad 

Business  is  dull,  and  no  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  price  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  island,  except  sugar.  Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the 
crop  will  be  less  than  last  year,  as  due  to  the  low  price  ruling  during  the  year  a 
less  area  was  put  under  canes.  The  crop  estimate  for  the  present  year  is  45,000 
tons  as  against  over  60,000  tons  last  year. 

The  foodstuffs  market  is  stated  to  be  in  full  supply  of  flour,  over  19,000 
bags  having  arrived  during  the  month  by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  ships.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  demand  for  fishstuffs  did  not 
improve  as  is  usual  during  the  Lenten  season,  and  there  are  heavy  stocks  of 
Nova  Scotia  fish  on  hand.  Lumber  is  arriving  in  small  lots,  with  a  quiet 
demand,  and  requirements  well  filled. 

British  Guiana 

No  advices  have  been  yet  received  which  would  indicate  that  general  busi- 
ness conditions  in  British  Guiana  show  any  improvement.  A  feeling  of  optim- 
ism, however,  prevails  on  account  of  the  fair  crop  of  sugar  likely  to  be  obtained 
this  season,  and  for  the  relatively  high  price  at  which  it  is  being  marketed. 

The  export  figures  for  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  local  produce  from 
January  1  to  March  15,  recently  published,  show  increases  in  balata,  lumber, 
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copra  and  diamonds,  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  items,  including  coconuts,  coffee, 
rice,  sugar  and  gold,  there  are  decreases  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Some  considerable  interest  is  now  being  taken  by  the  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  colony's  timbers,  and  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to 
exhibit  in  foreign  countries  full  samples  of  the  various  woods  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  forests  of  the  colony  in  commercial  quantities. 

A  sufficient  sum  of  money  has  been  voted  by  the  Government  to  enable  the 
Forestry  Officer  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Canada,  and  a  further  vote  of  £20,000  for  the  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Wembly  in  1924,  in  which  all  the  colony's  produce  will  be  exhibited,  including 
its  various  woods. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE  IN  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  April  12,  1923. — The  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  recently  on 
the  French  market  is  the  most  salient  factor  in  the  economic  situation.  In 
reality,  this  increase  has  been  expected  more  or  less  since  the  announcement  of 
the  budget  deficit  and  the  failure  of  the  Inter-Allied  Conferences  played  havoc 
with  the  exchange.  The  partial  revival  of  business  which  has  been  noted  during 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  is  also  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  increase; 
demand  in  many  industries  is  in  excess  of  production.  This  rise  in  prices,  which 
became  more  accentuated  in  February  and  March,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
French  industries,  and  offers  to  foreign  competition  a  better  opening  on  the 
French  markets.  The  instability  of  the  situation  is  responsible  for  the  great 
hesitation  which  is  being  shown  on  the  part  of  foreign  buyers.  At  the  same  tim.e, 
the  customs  statistics  are  proof  that  the  exchange  of  business  with  foreign 
countries  is  much  higher  this  year  for  the  corresponding  period  than  in  1922,  bui 
this  can  only  be  maintained  if  prices  speedily  recover  their  equilibrium.  It  is 
anticipated  here  that  the  value  of  the  franc  will  show  improvement  if  nothing 
occurs  to  further  cloud  the  political  horizon. 

The  quantities  of  coke  received  from  the  Ruhr  are  still  inadequate  to  fill 
the  requirements  of  French  consumers,  and  this  branch  of  industry  is  greatly 
affected.  Several  big  firms  have  been  obliged  to  diminish  their  production  con- 
siderably, but  a  considerable  increase  in  deliveries  is  promised  within  the  next 
few  days.  The  silk  manufacturers  in  Lyons  are  securing  numerous  repeat  orders, 
and  export  trade  is  particularly  good.  Great  activity  reigns  in  those  woollen 
factories  which  are  well  supplied  with  raw  materials.  Buyers,  however,  are 
refusing  to  pay  the  enhanced  prices  for  materials,  and  business  is  only  done  with 
great  difficulty. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY  IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  Norway, 
writes  under  date  April  7,  1923,  that  the  match  industry  in  Norway  is  in  a 
depressed  condition.  Foreign  countries  have  done  very  little  buying  because  of 
the  large  stocks  bought  under  war  conditions  still  on  hand,  because  of  the  strong 
competition  from  Sweden  in  spite  of  the  high  rates  of  exchange  ruling  in  that 
country,  and  owing  to  the  increases  in  the  tariff  duties  in  some  markets  being 
now  quite  prohibitory.  Before  the  war  export?  averaged  from  5,000  to  6,000 
tons  per  year,  while  in  1922  these  were  about  2,370  tons — approximately  the 
same  as  in  1921.  Exports  have  decreased  to  less  than  half  the  pre-war  totals, 
and  consequently  factories  are  running  on  a  very  decreased  scale  of  production. 
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TRADE   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brui^sels,  April  12,  1923. — The  imports  of  all  foreign  goods  into  Belgium  for 
February  showed  a  fall  of  19  per  cent  in  quantity  as  compared  with  January, 
largely  due  to  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  franc  in  the  latter  month. 
The  decline  in  values  is  about  13  per  cent.  Imports  of  food  products  from  the 
United  States  in  February  were  valued  at  52-3  million  francs  as  against  50-7 
millions  in  January. 

The  exchange  situation,  while  restricting  buying,  is  not  by  any  means  pro- 
hibitive in  its  effect  on  the  several  lines  in  demand  from  Canada.  Wheat  ship- 
ments from  Canada  for  February  were  13-3  thousand  tons;  from  Argentina, 
26-6  thousand  tons;  from  the  United  States  31-3  thousand  tons,  as  compared 
with  January's  showing  of  15-3,  33-9  and  36-3  thousand  tons  for  the  respective 
countries. 

The  last  two  reports  of  the  Industrial  Bourse  of  Brussels  are  frankly  pessi- 
mistic. Demand  in  general  shows  a  marked  falling  off.  Buyers  are  reported  to 
be  largely  covered.  While  the  450,000  tons  of  coke  seized  in  the  Ruhr  is  a  valu- 
able asset,  the  actual  arrivals  are  not  nearly  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  opera- 
tion of  the  blast  furnaces.  The  coke  supply,  which  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  is  still  unsolved. 

To-day's  w^eekly  Bourse  appeared  to  be  very  nervous  in  regard  to 
exchange.  The  favourable  British  budget;  scepticism  as  to  receipt  of  actual 
reparations  from  Germany  sufficient  to  support  the  franc;  the  prospect  of 
claims  for  Inter- Allied  debts  being  pressed;  and  American  claims  for  the  troops 
of  occupation,  are  causes  of  the  present  apprehensiveness. 

While  the  industrial  situation  is  essentially  sound,  before  business  becomes 
normal  in  Belgium,  the  situation  in  the  Ruhr  will  require  to  clear. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  BRUSSELS  FAIR 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  as 
follow^s,  under  date  April  12,  1923,  regarding  Canadian  exhibits  at  the  Brussels 
Fair:— 

The  Brussels  Fair  is  in  full  swmg  under  excellent  weather  conditions.  Only 
three  stands  at  which  Canadian  products  were  exhibited  have  been  noted,  these 
showing  fibre  board,  cream  separators,  garden  tools,  and  valves.  An  exhibit  of 
Canadian  goods  which  are  sold  in  Belgium  is,  however,  being  shown  by  this 
ofiice  concurrently  with  the  fair,  in  a  window  of  the  C.P.R.  building  on  the  most 
populous  thoroughfare  in  Brussels.  Among  the  products  represented  are  Buick 
and  Chevrolet  cars,  the  Empire  typewriter,  rubber  belting,  tennis  shoes,  spiral 
and  ordinary  packing  from  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  rubber  tires  and 
inner  tubes  froni  the  Van  der  Linde  Corporation,  Palmolive  soap,  Colin 
McArthur's  wallpaper,  Canadian  Club  whisky,  kraft  cheese,  cheddar  cheese, 
Welland  Vale  saws  and  garden  tools,  Beaverboard,  Massey-Harris  machinery, 
canned  fruits,  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster,  hay,  honey,  tobacco,  asbestos, 
and  the  standard  grades  of  Canadian  grain.  This  exhibit  will  run  for  several 
months  at  least,  and  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Several  interesting 
inquiries  have  already  resulted. 
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MARKET  FOR   RUBBER   COMMODITIES   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  March  22,  1923. — South  Africa  Js  a  valuable  market  for  the 
exporter  of  rubber  commodities,  but  it  is  not  one  which  is  easy  of  access  for  the 
newcomer.  He  will  find  strong  competition  in  many  lines  from  local  produc- 
tion, and  in  all  lines  from  established  business  houses  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Accordingly  he  must  be  prepared  for  slow  progress  even  with  an  article 
which  is  good  in  quality  and  cheap  in  price.  Without  these  he  cannot  hope  to 
compete.    Representation  is  of  course  necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  trade. 

In  certain  lines — tires  and  mechanical  rubber  goods — he  will  find  arrayed 
against  him  branch  houses,  depot  stocks,  expensive  organizations,  costly  adver- 
tising, and  conservative  buyers. 

customs  duty 

The  classification  of  manufactures  of  rubber  in  South  Africa  is  not  very 
extensive,  but  the  local  Collector  of  Customs  has  supplied  information  on  com- 
modities as  aftermentioned.  The  duty  quoted  (in  brackets)  applies  to  goods 
of  Canadian  origin,  i.e.  the  British  preference  3  per  cent  has  been  allowed  for: — 

Motor  car  and  bicycle  tires. — (a)  outer  covers  (Tariff  Item  193),  17  per  cent;  inner  tubes  (Tariff  Item 
193),  17  per  cent;  solid  tubes  (Tariff  Item  138),  free  (with  deposit  pending  production  of  certificate;  that 
used  on  lorry,  etc.). 

Rubber  footwear. — (Tariff  Item  52),  17  per  cent;  or  men's  9d.  per  pair,  women's  6d.  per  pair,  children's 
3d.  per  pair  (minimum). 

Rubber  piping  and  tubing. — Gas  tubing  (if  with  declaration)  (Tariff  Item  121),  free;  gas  tubing  (other- 
wise) (Tariff  Item  193)  free. 

Rubber  hose  (Tariff  Item  107),  free. 

Rubber  belting  (Tariff  Item  78),  free. 

Rubber  apparel  (Tariff  Item  193)  (a),  12  per  cent. 

Rubber  Gloves  (a)  Surgeons'  (Tariff  Item  188a),  free;     (b)  Electricians'    (Tariff  Item  114b),  free. 
Rubber  Toys,  Balls,  Balloons,  etc.  (Tariff  Item  193),  17  per  cent. 
Druggists'  Sundries  (Tariff  Item  193),  17  per  cent. 
Rubber  Insertion  or  Packing  (Tariff  Item  119),  free. 
Rubber  Washers  (Tariff  Item  81),  free. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  COMMODITIES 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
of  South  Africa  for  the  latest  available  calendar  year,  1921.  The  classification 
is  in  some  instances  wide,  but  more  detailed  figures,  especially  for  rubber  goods, 
are  not  published.  For  the  convenience  of  Canadian  exporters,  the  sterling 
figures  have  been  converted  into  our  currency  at  par. 

Footwear — not  Leather — Rubbers  and  Plimsolls — 


Total   $130,290 

United  Kingdom   95,945 

United  States   29,120 

Canada   4,340 

India-rubber,  Macintoshes  and  Oilskins — 

Total   179,625 

United  Kingdom   105,335 

United  states   77,615 

Canada    

Belting  and  Bands  (not  Leather) — 

Total   570,825 

United  Kingdom   291,890 

United  States   271,665 

France   166 

Canada   7,070 

Hose  (Stem  and  Suction) — 

Total   23,829 

United  States   17,806 

United  Kingdom   6,123 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  COMMODITIES  Coucluded 


Rubber  Tires — 

To  till   $1„388,465 

Unitetl  Kingdom   511,870 

rnitcd  Stntes   228,010 

Fiance   395,382 

Canndii   117,645 

Italy  ■   127,000 

Rubber  Manufactured  (not  Tires,  Hose  and  Belting) — 

Total   411,345 

United  Kingdom   182,870 

United  States   47,060 

Canada   5,304 

France   3,575 

Waterproof  Cloth  aJid  Sheeting-- 

Total   55,670 

United  Kingdom   43,420 

United  States   8,668 

Canada  '   2,120 


RUBBER  TIRES 

The  most  valuable  market  in  rubber  lines,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
quoted,  is  for  tires.  The  countries  at  present  chiefly  supplying  this  market  are 
the  United  Kingdom  (with  Dunlop,  North  British,  etc.) ;  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (with  Goodyear,  Goodrich,  Dominion,  Firestone,  Pirella,  etc.) ; 
France  (with  Michelin  and  Bergounen,  the  latter  a  cheap  line  now  being 
imported);  and  Germany  (with  Continental). 

There  are  many  more  cars  of  American  than  United  Kingdom  origin  in 
South  Africa,  and  of  course  the  original  tire  equipment  is  mostly  with  the 
straight-side  tire,  which  is  said  to  be  more  popular  here  than  other  types.  In 
the  matter  of  replacement,  however,  buyers  are  not  so  consistent,  and  they 
usually  want  to  experiment  and  deal  in  the  cheaper  lines  and  give  other  than 
straight-sided  tires  a  chance. 

The  fabric  tire  is  practically  going  right  out  of  the  market,  except  as  a 
cheap  line.  The  public  has  now  been  educated  to  the  cord  tire  and  the  demand 
is  increasing. 

While  no  special  sizes  of  tires  predominate  in  South  Africa,  the  greater 
portion  are  made  up  of  the  following  sizes:  30  by  3^  inches  and  815  by  105 
mm.,  beaded  edge;  32  by  4  inches,  straight  side;  821  by  120  mm.,  880  by  120 
mm.,  and  760  by  90  mm.,  beaded  edge;  34  by  4-|  inches,  straight  side;  700  by 
80  mm.  and  710  by  90  mm.,  beaded  edge.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  relatively  few  good  or  main  roads,  and  that  in  most  parts  of  South 
Africa  warm  to  hot  weather  predominates  for  the  major  part  of  the  year. 
Standardization  of  rims  has  reduced  the  range  of  sizes  of  pneumatic  tires  bv 
about  a  half. 

Solid  tires  for  heavy  vehicles  are  declining  in  number,  and  are  being 
replaced  by  the  semi-pneumatic  or  by  pneumatic  tires  on  the  back  wheels.  The 
former  is  an  excellent  shock-absorber  and  gives  little  trouble  to  the  users. 
There  is  no  standardization  in  vehicles  using  solid  tires,  consequently  a  larger 
range  of  sizes  has  to  be  stocked  and  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  push  their  sales. 

INNER  TUBES 

The  red  rubber  tube  is  more  popular  than  the  grey.  It  is  understood  that 
the  chief  reason  is  that  during  the  war  the  imported  grey  tube  was  defective, 
and  in  consequence  the  buying  public  has  not  yet  got  over  the  prejudice  against 
this  colour. 
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BICYCLE  TIRES 

Bicycles  are  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  in  some  other  countries,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  nearly  all  the  cycles  are  of  English  manufacture  and  are 
supplied  with  tires  from  that  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Dunlop 
Company  have  the  strongest  hold  on  the  market  at  present.  A  Canadian  bicycle 
tire  is  at  present  in  growing  popularity;  its  trade  should  expand  with  proper 
care,  as  it  is  proving  equal  to  the  best  of  those  now  doing  the  lion's  share  of 
the  business. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

This  subject  has  been  recently  treated  by  the  writer  and  the  report  thereon 
appears  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  986  (December  23,  1922).  The 
situation  has  not  changed  since  then  except  perhaps  that  the  idea  of  using 
rubber  shoes  is  extending  to  practically  all  branches  of  sport;  golfers,  cricketers, 
and  others  showing  increased  interest  therein.  These  sports  require  a  heavier 
type  of  shoe  than  is  required  for  tennis  or  gymnasium  work,  and  these  lines 
will  have  to  be  specially  cared  for  in  course  of  time.  In  the  Cape  Peninsula 
the  trade  in  rubbers  is  only  fairly  good,  and  in  Johannesburg  there  is  also  a 
restricted  market;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  rains  usually  fall  in 
summer  and  dry  up  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  little  demand. 

Rubber  boots  have  a  fair  sale  in  the  knee  lengths,  but  little  in  the  thigh 
lengths.  In  this  province  the  ordinary  rubber-soled  gum  boot  sells  best,  while 
on  the  Rand  those  fitted  with  Parker  leather  hob-nailed  soles  are  most  suit- 
able. 

Rubber  soles  are  fairly  popular.  Neolin  soles  are  advertised  a  great  deal 
and  have  a  good  hold  on  the  market.  PhilHps'  also  are  popular,  especially  as 
they  can  be  fixed  on  at  home. 

There  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  the  revolving  rubber  heel,  and  the  market 
is  held  by  British  companies.  The  shaped  heel  is  quite  popular,  and  its  sale  is 
increasing  because  of  its  much  better  appearance  on  the  boot.  An  effort  is 
being  made  with  the  local  shoe  manufacturers  to  have  them  turn  out  their 
products  with  rubber  heels,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  will  be  in  the  market. 

BELTING 

South  Africa  affords  a  comparatively  large  market  for  rubber  belting,  both 
rubber-faced  belting  and  rubber-impregnated  transmission  belts,  the  latter 
minimizing  frictional  heat  and  the  former  being  impervious  to  damp  and 
assimilating  shock.  Over  21,000  tons  of  rubber  belting  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year. 

In  Natal  it  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  the  sugar  mills  that  balata  belting 
disintegrates  more  rapidly  than  rubber-impregnated  belting,  and  that  the  edges 
of  the  balata  belting  wear  out  more  quickly  where  it  is  necessary  to  shift  fre- 
quently from  one  machine  to  another.  Dealers  in  Durban  estimate  that  there 
is  a  saving  of  about  50  per  cent  in  using  the  rubber-impregnated  in  place  of 
the  balata  in  the  sugar  mills.  In  the  Cape  Town  district  rubber-impregnated 
belting  is  used  extensively  for  power  transmission.  Rubberized  driving  belts 
are  about  equally  popular  with  balata  for  use  in  the  gold  fields  and  for  convey- 
ing purposes  there,  but  the  great  demand  is  for  rubber-impregnated  belting. 
From  the  figures  quoted  for  1921  it  can  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  conveyor  belting  to  South  Africa  was  roughly  12  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  imports  of  belting  of  all  kinds 

The  demand  for  balata  belting  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
it  is  thought  that  its  recently  increased  popularity  is  due  in  part  to  its  lower 
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cost  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  belting.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  conveyor  belting  on  the  Witwatersrand  is  of  balata,  while  about  40 
per  cent  of  tlie  transmission  belting  used  in  the  gold  mines  is  of  balata.  One 
engineer  conversant  with  the  trade  states  that  the  melting  point  of  balata  gum 
is  too  low  for  local  climatic  conditions,  and  that  instances  have  arisen  where 
the  balata  has  become  fluid  on  account  of  the  friction  developed  in  operating 
the  belts  on  days  of  high  temperature. 

Leather  competes  with  rubber  as  a  material  for  driving  belts,  and,  especi- 
ally where  gas  or  oil  is  used,  it  seems  to  be  gaining  in  popularity,  but  it  is 
stated  to  be  less  consistent  in  texture  and  therefore  inclined  to  have  weak  spott. 
Leather  driving  belts  make  up  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  above  mentioned. 

HOSE 

Garden  hose  of  Canadian  manufacture  is  selling  quite  well.  There  is  an 
extensive  demand,  with  competition  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  Air  hose  (i.e.  for  use  on  jack  hammers,  etc.)  sells  well  on  the 
Rand,  and  United  States  firms  have  for  some  time  been  holding  the  bulk  of  it, 
but  locally  manufactured  hose  is  now  rapidly  overhauling  it  on  account  of  the 
policy  of  preference  accorded  to  local  industries.  Delivery  and  suction  hose 
have  but  a  moderate  sale. 

RUBBER  SUNDRIES 

Gloves  are  in  small  demand  for  household  purposes;  but  there  is  some 
trade  to  be  done  for  hospital  and  surgical  use,  and  a  considerable  quantity  are 
required  for  the  tanning  and  canning  trades. 

Hot-water  bottles. — Quite  a  number  of  these  are  in  use,  and  the  trade  here 
has  been  long  dominated  by  the  United  Kingdom;  the  square-shouldered 
bottle  is  the  best  seller.  The  shape  is  usually  a  factor  against  the  Canadian 
make.  Fancy  work  round  the  edges  helps  to  deteriorate  the  bottle;  one  that  is 
perfectly  smooth  is  preferred. 

Druggists'  sundries. — ^United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  due  to  the  excellent 
finish  of  their  products,  have  a  strong  hold  on  this  business. 

Balloons,  toys,  etc. — Continental  manufacturers  have  recently  dominated 
this  trade  chiefl-y  on  account  of  cut  prices. 

Matting  and  flooring. — These  are  gaining  in  popularity  and  are  used  mostly 
in  the  cities  for  clubs  and  the  larger  buildings,  on  account  of  their  longer  life  as 
compared  with  floorcloth,  etc.  The  price,  however,  is  still  too  high  to  com- 
mand much  trade.  It  has  also  been  found  impracticable  to  stock  much  of  this 
class  of  goods,  and  of  course  the  local  producer  can  offer  much  quicker  deliveries 
than  the  importer  or  overseas  house  with  stocks  here,  and  accordingly  offers 
serious  competition. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

The  use  of  rubber  goods  in  South  Africa  w^ill  grow,  especially  in  footwear. 
The  average  Canadian  exporter  will,  however,  find  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of 
the  worthwhile  end  of  the  trade,  as  a  strong  selling  organization  is  necessary  to 
compete  with  the  large  rubber  concerns  now  strugghng  for  the  business.  Local 
manufacturers  are  gaining  a  strong  hold,  and  the  Government  are  committed  to 
assisting  them  wherever  possible.  Tires  are  almost  the  only  lines  which  the  local 
factory  does  not  make;  the  only  chance  for  new  tires  is  to  send  a  stock  on  con- 
signment and  do  some  advertising. 
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THE  WHISKY  TRADE  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  10,  1923. — The  imports  of  whisky  into  Jamaica?, 
are  fairly  considerable,  supplies  being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  year  1921,  50,322  gallons  of  this  spirit  were  brought  into  the 
island,  while  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  (the  latest  period  of  record), 
Lhe  imports  were  40,374  gallons,  the  value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  assessed  by 
the  Customs  Department.  The  usual  method  of  distribution  is  through  an 
agent  on  the  spot,  who  buys  outright  and  sells  to  clubs,  bars,  hotels  and  other 
consumers;  but  a  certain  amount  of  business  is  likewise  done  on  a  consignment 
basis. 

The  quality  in  demand  is  almost  uniformly  high-grade  Scotch;  it  is  a 
common  saying  in  Jamaica  that  one  sees  more  brands  of  Scotch  whisky  here 
than  in  Scotland  itself.  There  is  practically  no  market  for  low-grade  whiskies 
in  Jamaica,  because  whisky-drinkers  invariably  belong  to  the  upper  classes;  the 
black  and  coloured  sections  of  the  population  prefer  rum  and  the  many  pre- 
parations thereof  which  sell  under  the  generic  heading  of  "  native  wines  and 
cordials". 

Under  the  Jamaican  Tariff,  British  and  Canadian  whisky  pays  import  duty 
at  the  rate  of  22s.  6d.  per  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  as  tested  by  Sykes'  hydrometer^ 
while  the  foreign  product  pays  30s.;  it  being  provided,  however,  that  the  pre- 
ferential rate  shall  not  be  less  than  19s.  and  the  general  rate  not  less  than  25s. 
4d.  per  liquid  gallon.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  there  is  a  package  tax  of  Is, 
per  case,  which  is  levied  on  both  British  and  foreign  spirit.  (In  practice,  the 
preference  does  not  amount  to  anything,  since  99-|-  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  whisky 
supplies  originate  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 

The  principal  brands  on  the  market,  with  their  wholesale  selling  prices^ 
per  case  of  12  reputed  quarts,  are  as  follows:  Johnnie  Walker,  82s.;  Black  and 
White,  70s.;  White  Horse,  67s.  6d.;  Haig  &  Haig,  72s.;  White  Label,  72s.;  Green 
Stripe,  72s.;  Grant's  Liqueur,  68s.;  and  Peter  Dawson,  60s. 


re-export  business 

The  re-export  trade  in  whisky  has  existed  in  a  small  way  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  was  given  a  great  impetus  by  the  passing  of  dry  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  The  volume  of  this  trade  was  particularly  noticeable  in  1921 
when,  out  of  total  imports  aggregating  50,322  gallons,  24,377  gallons  were  sent 
out  of  Jamaica,  distributed  as  follows: — 


Bahamas   19,040  gallons 

British  Honduras   422  gallons 

United  States   3,013  gallons 

Panama   455  gallons 

Other  countries   1,547  gallons 


Total   24,477  gallons,  valued  at  £33,658 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1922,  the  re-exports  are  given  by  the 
Customs  Department  as  follows: — 


To  Bahamas   5,739  gallons 

To  British  Honduras  '   1,708  gallons 

To  Newfoundland   7,708  gallons 

To  United  States   2,165  gallons 

To  Panama   681  gallons 

Other  countries   1,457  gallons 


Total, 


19,449  gallons  (value  not  yst  assessed) 
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It  should  be  noted  that  re-exports  to  the  Bahamas  fell  off  considerably  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year;  this  is  due  to  the  development  of  direct  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Bahamas,  and  does  not  denote  any  sensible 
decline  in  that  Colony's  purchasing  power. 

From  the  Jamaican  end,  this  business  has  generally  been  on  the  basis  of 
straightforward  sales;  cases  of  ''bootlegging"  are  very  exceptional,  for  the 
Jamaican  Customs  regulations  are  so  strict  and  so  manifold  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  vessel  to  clear  for  any  but  a  bona-fide  destination.  On  all  whisky 
re-exported. — irrespective  of  country  of  origin — the  Jamaica  Government  collects 
an  export  tax  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  case  of  12  reputed  quarts  or  24  reputed  pints. 
Sliould  the  whisky  be  in  bulk,  the  export  duty  is  £12  10s.  per  cask  not  exceeding 
100  gallons,  and  £1  5s.  for  each  additional  12  gallons  or  part  thereof.  These 
duties  were  imposed  about  a  year  ago,  when^the  Government  decided  to  make 
something  out  of  the  re-export  trade;  they  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
schedule  set  out  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  report,  which  is  applicable  only  to 
whisky  going  into  consumption  in  Jamaica. 


INDIA'S  EXPORTS    IN   FEBRUARY   HIGHEST    ON  RECORD 


Karachi,  March  27,  1923. — The  foreign  trade  returns  for  British  India  for 
the  month  of  February,  1923,  show  that  Indian  merchandise  continues  to  be 
exported  in  ever-increasing  volume,  while  the  value  of  imported  merchandise 
continues  to  contract.  Indian  goods  exported  during  the  month  mounted  in 
value  to  the  high-water  mark  of  30^  crores  of  rupees,  or  nearly  $95,000,000 — 
representing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  February  of 
last  year  and  of  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  month's  figures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  during  the  month  amounted 
to  less  than  $60,000,000,  which  represents  a  slight  decrease  from  the  figures  for 
February  of  last  year  and  for  January  of  the  current  year.  The  balance  of 
trade  in  merchandise  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  considerably  in  Indians 
favour,  but  heavy  imports  of  gold  and  silver  treasure,  amounting  in  value  to 
nearly  $35,000,000,  just  about  balanced  the  foreign  accounts  for  the  month. 


While  nearly  all  Indian  products  shared  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  February 
export  trade,  good  prices  for  raw  cotton  resulted  in  greatly  increased  shipments 
to  Japan,  which  took  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  91,000  tons  of  raw  cotton 
exported  during  the  month.  On  the  other  hand,  India's  imports  of  cotton  piece 
goods  amounted  to  no  less  than  147,000,000  yards — an  increase  of  nearly  100 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1922.  Imports  of  almost  all  other 
lines  of  foreign  goods  decreased  in  value. 

During  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1923,  as  compared  w^ith  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  value  of  India's  merchan- 
dise imports  decreased  by  13  per  cent  to  214  crores  or  roughly  $650,000,000. 
while  the  total  exports  increased  by  29  per  cent  to  281  crores  or  nearly  $850,- 
000,000.  During  the  same  period  gold  and  silver  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $170,000,000.  After  all  visible  transactions  are  taken  into  account, 
a  favourable  trade  balance  of  about  $65,000,000  remains  as  compared  with  an 
adverse  balance  of  nearly  $100,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  ire 
previous  fiscal  year. 


Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 
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WHEAT  CROP  OF  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Karachi,  March  24,  1923. — The  second  wheat  forecast  for  the  season 
1922-23,  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  on  March  14,  estimates  the  total 
area  of  wheat  sown  at  30,032,000  acres  as  compared  with  the  revised  figure  of 
28,406,000  acres  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1922.  Weather  conditions  are 
reported  to  be  generally  favourable,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  crop, 
on  the  whole,  are  generally  good.  The  cutting  of  w^heat  is  now  under  way  in 
Central  India,  while  wheat  harvesting  operations  will  be  commenced  in  the 
Northwest  in  April.  The  writer  has  been  able  to  confirm  this  favourable  fore- 
cast by  actual  observation  in  districts  scattered  throughout  the  great  wheat- 
growing  areas  of  the  country.  Rainfall  and  moisture  conditions  have  been  satis- 
factory over  95  per  cent  of  these  areas.  During  the  first  fortnight  in  March 
cloudy  weather  caused  the  appearance  of  rust  in  some  districts  in  the  Punjab, 
but  continued  sunshine  has  since  arrested  its  progress. 

India's  total  production  of  wheat  in  1922  was  9,813,000  long  tons,  which  is 
well  above  the  previous  five-year  average.  The  official  estimate  is  that  this  year's 
yield  will  be  11,400,000  tons,  the  largest  on  record. 

LIGHT  WHEAT  EXPORTS 

It  was  expected  that  prospects  of  a  good  harvest  would  have  brought  out 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat  for  export.  But  during  the  first  eleven  weeks 
of  1923,  about  80,000  tons  have  been  exported  from  India's  wheat  port,  Karachi. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  quantity  went  to  Liverpool,  although  a  few  cargoes 
were  destined  for  London  and  Antwerp.  At  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  India  was  importing  weekly  several  thousand  tons  of  Australian  wheat  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  very  short  crop  of  6,706,000  tons  harvested 
in  1921. 

The  price  of  export  wheat  at  Karachi  now  averages  Rs.  5  per  maund  of  82^^ 
pounds,  or  the  equal  of  about  $1.15  per  bushel.  This  wheat  is  now  being  pur- 
chased from  the  farmers  up  country  for  about  95  cents  per  bushel.  As  the  Indian 
farmer  was  getting  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  his  wheat  only  a  few  months  ago, 
he  is  not  now  disposed  to  sell  much  of  his  wheat  for  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
a  very  low  level.  In  fact  it  is  thought  that  India  will  export  very  little  wheat 
either  this  year  or  next  year,  even  if  both  crops  turn  out  well  above  normal, 
unless  export  prices  reach  a  higher  level  than  they  are  at  present.  Indian 
peasants  who  before  the  war  could  not  afford  to  eat  wheat  cakes  have  now 
acquired  a  definite  taste  for  them,  and  they  can  moreover  afford  to  use  flour  at 
the  present  low  level  of  food  prices  and  the  comparatively  high  level  of  wages. 
New  flour  mills  are  being  constructed  all  over  India,  and  in  contrast  to  most 
other  new  industrial  ventures  in  the  Peninsula,  they  are  all  paying  good  divi- 
dends. It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  enough  Indian  wheat  will  be  available 
for  export  this  j^ear  to  make  any  appreciable  addition  to  the  world's  exportable 
surplus: — 
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MARKET  FOR  APPLES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  April  28,  1923. — The  official  estimate  of  the  commercial 
apple  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1922  shows  a  remarkable  increase  of  about 
50  per  cent  over  the  crop  estimate  of  1921,  from  21,557,000  to  31,090,000  barrels. 

Of  this  j)roduction  the  State  of  Washington  supplied  7,000,000  barrels;  New 
York,  over  6,000,000;  while  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Oregon  and  California  each  contributed  to  the  commercial  supply 
over  1.000,000  barrels. 

These  statements  indicate  an  adequate  supply  of  apples  throughout  the 
Union,  for  the  present  season,  although  the  huge  wage-earning  population  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  betokens  a  market  in  that  section  which  of  necessity 
must  draw  on  other  parts  of  the  Republic  for  adequate  supplies. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

In  view  of  the  unusual  delays  attending  the  publication  of  import  statistics 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Commerce — ^those  for  the  month  of  November 
only  having  been  received  on  March  26 — one  might  assume,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  that  the  export  statistics  of  Canada  will  furnish  sufficiently  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  quantities  of  apples  imported.  Inspection  of  the  sub- 
joined-tables  will  show  the  tremendous  effect  the  heavy  crop  in  the  Unitcvi 
States  has  had,  on  both  imports  and  exports. 

APPLES  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 


1921  1922 

Month.                                                     Barrels  Barrels  Boxes 

July                                                                                 8,906  13,770  60,853 

August                                                                            19,639  77,323  69,794 

September                                                                       22,204  88,921  126,935 

October                                                                          129,124  134,843  357,706 

November                                                                      200,052  150,618  632,270 

December                                                                       189,530  59,384  680,673 

1922  1923 

Barrels  Boxes 

January                                                         12,180            435,467  50,773  501,098 

February                                                       25,444            380,683  33,130  562,543 

APPLES  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CANADA 

(Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

1921  1922 

Month.  Barrels 

July   3  0 

August   16,388  277 

September   76,524  9,534 

October   257,058  33,509 

November   113,728  21,593 

December   16,375  4,979 

1922  1923 

January   5,199  1,163 

February   126  144 


Tables  showing  destination  of  the  exports  are  available  for  inspection  at 
the  Depaitment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  26348). 
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IMPORT  DUTIES 

Paragraph  734  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1922  provides  that  an 
import  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  of  50  pounds  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on 
apples  green  or  ripe.  There  are  no  regulations  in  force  respecting  embargoes 
or  restrictions  of  imports  of  apples  from  Canada. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET  PREFERENCES 

Taking  the  New  York  market  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  general  first  prefer- 
ence for  the  Mcintosh  variety  of  apples  in  the  medium  and  small  sizes.  The 
general  second  choice  appears  to  be  for  the  large  sized  Spitzbergen,  with  the 
next  choice  for  Winesaps.  From  holding  the  first  place  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Delicious  variety  is  now  fourth,  and  then  only  very  large  sizes  command  a 
steady  market — the  small  sizes,  averaging  $1.50  per  box  against  $4  for  the 
choicer  sizes. 


PACKING 

New  York  is  essentially  a  select  market,  and  the  better  qualities  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds — foreign  and  domestic — readily  are  sold.  For  this  reason  boxed 
apples  would  probably  command  the  more  ready  market.  Packed  in  this  form 
they  are  more  easily  handled,  and  the  shape  of  the  package  lends  itself  to  more 
economical  storage.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  use  of  boxes  permits  better 
packing,  with  uniformity  as  to  size,  colour,  shape  and  maturity.  For  these 
same  reasons  boxed  apples  also  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  display  pur- 
poses. 

However,  the  older  trade,  being  more  used  to  barrelled  apples,  still  inclines 
to  a  preference  for  apples  packed  in  this  way.  New  York  State  apples  are 
generally  packed  in  barrels. 


SCALES  OF  SIZES 

Very  large   88  and  under 

Large   96   —  125 

Medium   138  —  163 

Small   175  —  200 

Very  small   216  —  252 


USUAL  BASIS  OF  SALE 

The  basis  of  sale  is  very  flexible  and  depends  directly  on  the  market  con- 
ditions. When  the  supply  of  fruit  exceeds  the  demand  naturally  the  seller  seeks 
the  buyer,  and  fruit  must  be  sent  to  the  market  to  be  sold  for  the  best  prices 
then  obtaining.  In  such  cases  fruit  may  be  brought  to  New  York  and  stored 
against  the  time  when  its  position  (in  store  in  New  York)  would  give  it  some 
advantage,  for  instance,  during  a  period  of  traffic  delays.  In  years  when  the 
supply  is  plentiful  the  business  is  usually  conducted  on  a  consignment  basis. 

Conversely,  in  seasons  when  fruit  is  scarce,  the  buyer  seeks  the  product. 
Then  individual  contracts  are  made,  with  individual  terms  of  credit  and  delivery. 


SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

At  present  the  New  York  market  is  a  buyers'  market,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  fruit  are  arriving  for  disposal  on  a  consignment  basis.  In  this 
case  the  fruit  is  usually  shipped  to  a  commission  house  in  carload  lots.  If  this 
firm  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  the  consignment  through  their  usual  channels, 
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after  notifvinji;  their  prineipiils,  or  as  a  result  of  a  clause  in  the  selling  agree- 
ment to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  storage  charges,  the  fruit  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  auctioneer.  There  are  four  recognized  firms  employed  in  this 
work,  who  also  distribute  fruit  directly  consigned  to  them. 

As  a  general  rule  all  fruit  for  auction  is  properly  and  very  carefully  dis- 
playeil  in  a  large  day-lighted  warehouse — usually  Erie  Pier  20.  For*  conveni- 
ence each  lot  of  fruit  is  given  a  number,  corresponding  with  a  number  in  a  cata- 
logue printed  and  distributed  by  the  auctioneer.  This  catalogue  is  a  list  of  all 
the  fruit  offered  by  the  firm  for  that  day's  auction,  and  is  so  drawn  up  as  to 
provide  space  for  a  buyer's  notes,  such  as  the  quality  of,  and  the  price  he  might 
be  prepared  to  bid  for,  any  particular  lot.  This  catalogue  also  shows  the  name 
of  the  principals  or  owners  of  the  fruit.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  buyers 
assemble  in  the  auctioneers'  rooms  where  the  sales  are  made. 

At  these  auction  sales  the  lots  offered  comprise  any  number  of  boxes  cr 
packages,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  fruit  is  bought  by  jobbers.  The  jobbers 
also  buy  in  quantities  from  original  carlot  receivers  other  than  auctioneers  and 
from  the  jobbers  the  fruit  passes  to  the  retailers  and  into  consumption. 

The  names  of  importers  and  auction  firms  are  available  for  interested 
Canadian  firms  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26348). 

REPRESENTATION,  SELLING  AND  CREDIT  CONDITIONS  IN  CfflLE 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

The  subjoined  is  from  the  report  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Buenos  Aires,  has  prepared  as  a  result  of  a  special  visit  to  Chile  on 
behalf  of  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  in  that  Republic.  The  section  detailing 
the  import  market  in  Chile  has  already  been  published  in  Nos.  990-993  and  995  of 
this  journal,  and  a  report  on  Economic  Conditions  was  published  in  No.  994. 
The  completed  report  is  about  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  in  its 
pamphlet  form  unit  include  the  sections  that  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

In  Argentina  the  manufacturers  of  all  countries  compete,  through  their  local 
representatives,  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Argentine  importer  with  his 
requirements  and  a  signed  order  is  handed  by  the  importer  to  the  local  repre- 
sentative for  transmission  to  the  successful  manufacturer,  who  ships  the  goods 
and  invoices  them  direct  to  the  importer.  Argentina  can  in  this  sense  be 
described  as  an  open  market,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Chile.  The  Chilian 
market  is  not  an  open  market,  nor  an  indent  market,  but  is  essentially  a  mer- 
chant market.  Most  of  the  import  trade  of  the  republic  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  large  English  and  American  merchant  houses  who  have  been 
trading  on  the  coast  of  South  America  for  many  years.  Some  of  these  houses 
have  been  established  there  for  over  a  century,  and  several  have  done  business 
there  for  fifty  years  or  more  without  any  serious  disturbances;  it  would  not  be 
surprising  therefore  if  some  of  them  have  come  to  regard  the  Chilian  market 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  preserve.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  possessed  of  ample  capital,  with  buying  houses  in  London  and  New 
York,  and  operating  distributing  systems  covering  the  whole  length  of  the  coast 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  market  and  its  peculiarities  derived  from 
many  years  of  experience,  they  are  splendidly  well  organized  and  equipped  for 
selling  goods  in  Chile. 

the  BRITISH  MERCHANT  HOUSES 

British  manufacturers  have  always  held  a  predominating  position  in  the 
Chilian  market.    Direct  steamship  communication  has  existed  between  Valpa- 
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raiso  and  Liverpool  for  over  sixty  years,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 
having  inaugurated  its  service  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1862.  Shortly 
afterwards  Liverpool  merchants  commenced  to  open  branch  houses  in  Chile, 
and  for  many  years  the  market  was  almost  an  English  monopoly.  The  system 
followed  by  the  English  merchant  houses  in  those  days  was  to  send  the  goods 
which  the  market  required  to  Valparaiso  for  stocking  and  distribution  amongst 
local  dealers  all  over  the  republic.  Later  on  with  the  development  of  the  nitrate 
industry  in  the  north  and  agriculture  in  the  south,  branches  were  opened  at 
towns  in  these  zones,  these  branches  being  dependent  on  the  chief  Chilian  offices 
at  Valparaiso.  Placing  stocks  of  goods  at  the  dealers'  doors  in  this  way  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  direct  communication  between  the  local  dealer,  however 
large,  and  foreign  manufacturers.  With  the  advent  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery,  the  cash  register,  the  typewriter,  and  other  specialties  not  made  to 
advantage  in  England,  the  English  merchants,  evidently  realizing  the  advis- 
ability of  adapting  themselves  to  changing  conditions,  commenced  to  handle  a 
certain  number  of  American  and  German-made  goods  and  a  number  of  them 
opened  buying  offices  in  New  York  city  for  the  purchase  of  those  commodities 
which  could  best  be  obtained  from  the  United  States.  Just  what  percentage  of 
the  trade  of  Chile  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchant  houses  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain,  but  a  number  of  opinions  expressed  lead  to  the  assumption  that  the 
merchant  houses  do  about  70  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  the  particular  lines  which 
they  handle.  Their  principle  lines  are  textiles,  piece  goods,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, industrial  machinery,  engines,  piping,  wire,  and  construction  materials. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  so  many  English  and  American  manu- 
facturers of  saleable  products,  after  even  a  cursory  glance  over  the  territory,  have 
been  content  to  place  their  products  in  the  hands  of  these  old-established  houses 
rather  than  to  undertake  the  comparatively  laborious  task  of  working  up  a  trade 
by  selling  to  the  Chilian  importer  and  consumer  through  a  selling  organization 
of  their  own  or  through  a  local  representative.  The  advantages  of  selling  goods 
in  Chile  through  the  existing  merchant  houses  are,  of  course,  immediately  appar- 
ent, the  principal  one  being  the  entire  elimination  of  risk  of  loss  from  bad  debts, 
the  merchant  houses  being  not  only  willing  but  actually  preferring  to  pay  cash 
in  New  York  or  London  fin  return  for  the  usual  discount). 

The  disadvantage  of  selling  goods  in  Chile  through  established  merchant 
houses,  however,  are  many  and  possibly  are  more  than  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  single  advantage  of  cash  payment  in  New  York.  In  the  first  place,  two 
or  three  American  concerns  excepted,  all  the  merchant  houses  are  typically 
English  and,  naturally  enough,  as  such  they  are  principally  interested  in  selling 
English  goods,  the  same  principle  being  true  in  connection  with  the  American 
houses  and,  even  if  this  preference  did  not  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  in  .order  to  interest  them  to  the  extent  of  changing  over  from 
their  old  sources  of  supply,  would  have  to  offer  very  substantial  advantages 
in  point  of  price,  quality  and  deliveries.  In  fact,  the  more  one  examines  the 
conditions  of  trade  in  Chile  and  other  South  American  markets,  the  stronger 
becomes  the  conviction  that  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  reasonably  expect 
ever  to  build  up  a  substantial  and  permanent  export  trade  through  the  medium 
of  English  or  American  distributing  channels. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATION  . 

A  number  of  American  manufacturing  and  exporting  concerns  during 
recent  years  have  attempted  to  establish  a  trade  with  Chilian  importers  for 
their  own  account,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  result  has  been  the  incurring 
of  losses  to  such  an  extent  that  a  thoughtful  and  exceptionally  well-informed 
American  business  man  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  representative  of  American 
manufacturers,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  have  not  already  done  so,  would 
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do  well  to  pack  up  and  return  to  the  States  leaving  those  Chilian  importers  who 
require  American  goods  to  come  to  the  States  and  pay  for  them  before  taking 
delivery  and  leaving  the  trade  in  those  goods  which  are  not  American  specialties 
to  the  merchant  houses.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  view  and  observation, 
confirmed  by  actual  experience,  goes  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
for  Canadian-made  goods  to  be  sold  in  Chile  through  the  medium  of  manu- 
facturers' representatives.  The  following  are  the  commodities  which  can  be 
sold  in  Chile  in  fair  quantities  through  resident  local  representatives:  hard- 
ware, paper,  newsprint,  government  supplies,  materials  for  government  works 
and  waterworks,  mining  and  mineral  requirements,  belting,  asbestos,  industrial 
machinery,  industrial  chemicals,  wire,  electrical  material,  calcium  carbide  and 
binder  twine. 

DIRECT  SELLING 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  certain  limited  quantities  of  goods  could  be 
sold  to  Chilian  importers  direct — that  is  to  say  by  correspondence  or  on  samples 
— but  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  idea  of  selling  direct  must  be  aban- 
doned as,  even  if  a  few  sales  were  to  be  made,  the  risk  of  losses  resulting  from 
bad  debts  or  from  claims  would,  in  the  absence  of  a  representative,  be  too  great 
to  be  lightly  assumed. 

In  resumen  the  study  of  market  conditions  in  Chile  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  for  Canadian  exporters,  the  only  two  methods  of  doing  business  there 
are  (1)  through  a  resident  English-speaking  manufacturers'  representative  w^hen- 
ever  possible;  and  (2)  failing  this,  through  the  New  York  or  London  offices 
of  the  English  and  American  merchant  houses.  Being  an  admittedly  difficult 
market  to  enter,  however,  desultory  methods  should  be  discarded  and  intensive 
ones  adopted.  Current  credit  conditions  as  applied  to  the  manufacturer's  par- 
ticular line  should  be  studied  and  the  manufacturer  should  decide  either  to  meet 
them  or  to  leave  the  market  entirely  alone.  Consignment  stocks  should  be 
supplied  to  a  reliable  agent  when  same  are  requested,  consignment  stocks  making 
sales  possible  when  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  fluctuations  makes  c.i.f. 
business  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that 
manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  exporting  to  South  American  countries 
but  who  are  as  yet  without  actual  experience,  are  not  recommended  to  make 
a  commencement  in  Chile.  The  Argentine  and  Brazilian  markets  are  not  only 
larger  but  are  also  much  easier  to  enter,  and  a  manufacturer  unable  to  meet 
competition  there  could  not  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  Chile.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  have  been  successful  in  exporting  to  other  South  American  markets, 
however,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  endeavour 
to  extend  their  trade  to  include  this,  the  third  largest  of  the  South.  American 
consuming  markets. 

THE  TRAVELLING  REPRESENTATIVE 

Assuming  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  send  his  own  representative 
to  cover  the  market  in  person,  he  should  do  so  during  the  Chilian  summer — 
that  is  from  October  to  March  inclusive.  This  procedure  is  so  likely  to  be  of 
ultimate  value  to  the  exporter  that  it  is  well  worth  favourable  consideration. 
The  cost  is  not  particularly  heavy  in  consideration  of  the  distances  involved; 
exclusive  of  transportation,  100  pesos  Chilian  per  day  is  a  fair  average  estimate, 
or  approximately  $15  Canadian  at  present  exchange.  Nor  are  there  any  great 
difficulties  regarding  the  entry  of  samples  or  commercial  travellers'  licenses. 

Time  is  a  most  important  element  and,  in  this  respect,  the  representativ-^ 
should  be  allowed  a  free  rein.  It  must  be  remembered  by  those  who  in  their 
Canadian  offices  entertain  a  purely  theoretical  or  conjectural  knowledge  of  such 
a  market  as  the  Chihan,  that  conditions  are  in  every  respect  different  from 
those  in  Canada,  and  take  no  little  time  to  appreciate  adequately.    The  arrival 
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from  Canada,  whatever  his  prior  quaUfications  may  be,  will  find  himself  a  little 
at  sea  for  some  weeks,  and  will  only  gradually  become  familiar,  not  only  with 
business  methods,  ideas  and  traditions,  but  also  with  the  innumerable  minor 
factors  connected  with  climate,  character  and  personal  habits  which  have  a  very 
definite,  if  subtle,  effect  on  the  market.  A  hasty  visit  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
all  the  lamentable  results  of  half-knowledge;  but  to  spend  adequate  time  will 
prove  a  good  economy,  because  it  cannot  fail  to  result  m  a  vast  amount  of 
detailed  and  valuable  information  which  no  amount  of  correspondence  could 
supply. 

A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
should  certainly  not  be  given  too  much  weight  in  the  selection  of  a  traveller. 
Judgment,  experience  and  receptiveness  are  far  higher  qualifications.  True,  it 
is  an  advantage,  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  majority  of  important 
business  men  are  either  Englishmen  or  Chilians  who  have  been  in  England  or 
the  United  States.  In  short,  any  conscientious  and  intelligent  representative, 
granted  sufficient  time,  will  find  that  a  visit  to  this  market  will  not  only  place 
him  in  possession  of  practical  information  impossible  to  obtain  otherwise,  but 
will  also  enable  him  to  choose  a  competent  representative  and  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  time  with  him  calling  on  the  trade,  thus  leaving  him  in  a  most 
advantageous  and  knowledgeable  position. 

SECURING  REPRESENTATION  FROM  CANADA 

As  it  may  not  always  happen  that  a  Canadian  manufacturer  can  afford  the 
time  and  the  expense  involved  in  a  visit  to  a  South  American  market,  it  follows 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  will  have  to  rely  on  outside  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  securing  a  representative  in  Chile.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  good  offices  of  H.M.  Consul-General  at  Valparaiso  or  H.M. 
Legation  at  Santiago  are  at  the  disposal  of  interested  Canadians  an,d  that  manu- 
facturers can  frequently  get  into  touch  with  a  suitable  party  through  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Valparaiso  or  through  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office  at  Buenos  Aires. 

In  Chile,  however,  as  in  other  South  American  Republics,  there  are  a  number 
of  inefficient  and  usually  unreliable  and  unscrupulous  local  representatives  who 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  agencies.  This  class  of  individual  is  studi- 
ously avoided.  Good  and  reliable  manufacturers'  representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  comparatively  scarce  and,  when  found,  are  usually  occupied  with  as 
many  or  more  agencies  than  they  can  properly  handle.  In  selecting  a  manufac- 
turers' representative  reliability  should  be  the  first  consideration  and  selling 
ability  the  second.  Bank  and  mercantile  agency  reports  on  manufacturers' 
representatives  are  not  usually  of  much  value,  as  they  concern  themselves  prin- 
cipally with  his  capital  and  financial  standing,  factors  which  are  relatively 
unimportant  when  a  reliable  man  is  concerned. 

CREDIT  CONDITIONS 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  a  manufacturer  contemplating 
exporting  to  Chile  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  is  that  of  granting  credits. 
Importers  in  Chile  will  probably  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadian 
exporters  with  reports  which  they  have  read  concerning  huge  stocks  of  American 
goods  lying  at  South  American  ports  consigned  to  the  order  of  importers,  who 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  the  exchange  having  moved  against  them  had 
refused  to  purchase  dollar  drafts  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  payment 
for  certain  quantities  of  American  goods  was  refused  during  1920-21  by  Chilian 
importers,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  rejected  goods  had  to  be  sold  by  auction  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  for  account  of  the  exporters,  but  such  an  extraordinarily 
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rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  American  exchange  as  occurred  in  November,  1920,  is 
not  likely  to  occur  again;  and  furthermore,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  that 
occurrence,  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  contributory  causes  which  cannot  be 
enumerated  in  this  report  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  regarding  it.  One  of  the  contributory  causes, 
according  to  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  study  credit  conditions  in  Chile,  was 
the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  orders  were  turned  into  American  manufac- 
turers by  some  of  the  numerous  travelling  representatives  who,  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  booking  orders  and  failing  to  obtain  them  from  importers  of  the  first 
rank,  were  tempted  to  sell  to  second-  and  third-class  concerns  and  even  to 
accei)t  orders  from  dealers  and  distributors  not  properly  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  regular  importers.  At  that  time  the  credit  information  available  to  the 
principals  was  of  the  most  meagre  description,  being  usually  limited  to  a  report 
supplied  verbally  by  a  bank  and  transmitted  by  the  representative  together 
with  the  order.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  bank  report  would  "be 
slightly  coloured  in  transmission  according  to  the  optimism  and  judgment  or  lack 
of  judgment  of  the  salesman  concerned.  Under  these  circumstances  ninety 
days'  terms  were  granted  to  firms  not  properly  entitled  to  receive  them,  and 
goods  were  shipped  cash  against  documents  to  importers  who  ought  to  have  been 
asked  to  open  a  letter  of  credit.  It  is  also  suggested  that  amongst  the  rejected 
goods  there  were  a  number  of  consignments  which  had  been  shipped  on  orders 
placed  mony  months  earlier  at  a  time  when  the  American  dollar  was  at  par  and 
which  the  manufacturer,  for  reasons  not  always  acceptable  to  the  purchaser, 
had  not  shipped  as  per  arrangement;  many  importers  considered  themselves 
justified  in  declining  to  pay,  at  a  50  per  cent  premium,  for  goods  the  delivery 
of  which  had  been  delayed  to  suit  the  exporter's  convenience,  and  the  statement 
is  frequently  .heard  that  the  position  was  brought  about  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
action  of  manufacturers  who,  when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  European  market 
in  the  fall  of  1920,  remembered  their  South  American  clients  and  made  hurried 
deliveries  on  orders  which  had  been  in  hand  for  many  months  and  the  receipt 
of  which  in  some  cases  had  not  even  been  acknowledged. 

The  above  reference  to  the  Chilian  importers'  version  of  the  question  of  the 
rejected  goods  is  included  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who, 
very  possibly,  have  up  to  now  only  heard  the  opposite  or  the  exporters'  side  of 
the  case,  and  because  a  wrong  appreciation  of  the  credit  risk  involved  in  ship- 
ping to  South  American  Republics  is  detrimental  to  Canadian  trade  interests 
in  so  far  as  it  may  have  the  effect  of  causing  manufacturers  to  classify  all  South 
American  importing  houses  into  one  group  of  doubtful  risks,  whilst  among  them 
exist  a  considerable  number  of  first-class  concerns  of  unquestioned  stability  and 
integrity  who  might  otherwise  become  valuable  customers.  A  regrettable 
incident  involving  material  loss  to  Canadian  trade,  and  not  a  little  loss  of  pres- 
tia-e.  occurred  in  Santiago  a  short  time  ago  as  a  result  of  a  tendency  to  classify 
all  Chilian  importers  as  poor  credit  risks.  A  local  manufacturers'  representative 
applied  for  and  secured  the  agency  of  an  Ontario  manufacturer  of  an  automobile 
accessory,  and  after  receiving  prices  and  samples  canvassed  the  trade  and 
secured  five  or  six  orders  from  leading  importing  houses  of  the  highest  possible 
standing,  including  one  British  concern  whose  capital  and  reserves  are  almost 
unlimited.  Terms  of  payment  varied  in  each  case  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  client,  and  the  signed  orders  were  duly  forwarded  only  to  be  acknowledged 
by  a  letter  in  which  the  manufacturer  regretted  that,  in  view  of  the  recent  hap- 
penings in  South  American  markets,  etc.,  he  would  be  compelled  to  ask  customers 
to  open  a  letter  of  credit  in  his  favour  in  a  New  York  bank.  The  standing  of 
the  importers  in  question  was  such  that  the  representative  could  not  afford  to 
risk  losing  his  customers'  goodwill  by  confessing  that  his  principals  were  not 
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willing  to  sell  them  on  cash  against  documents  terms  and  was  forced  to  make 
excuses  for  the  factory.  The  actual  money  value  of  the  goods  involved  in  a 
case  like  this  may  not  in  any  one  particular  case  amount  to  a  very  large  sum, 
the  regrettable  part  consisting  not  so  much  in  the  loss  of  perfectly  sound 
business  and  an  opportunity  for  entering  the  market  as  in  the  fact  that  a  repu- 
tation may  thus  be  acquired  by  Canadian  exporters  for  being  not  up  to 
export  trade."  In  practice  it  has  been  noticed  that  it  usually  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  over  the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  commencement  such  as  the  one 
referred  to,  and  that  good  opportunities  not  taken  advantage  of  seldom  repeat 
themselves. 

Fortunately  the  position  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  called  upon  to  decide 
a  question  of  extending  credit  to  a  Chilian  customer  will  not  be  so  difficult  as 
formerly  might  have  been  the  case  consequent  on  the  initiative  of  Messrs.  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  who  have  recently  opened  branch  offices  at  Santiago  and  Valparaiso, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  some  two  years  and  now  claim  to  have  on  file 
reports  on  the  records  of  some  15,000  concerns  in  Chile.  This  number 'is  con- 
stantly increasing  and  will  include  all  firms  engaged  in  the  import  and  export 
business,  and  in  the  case  of  such  firms  an  indication  will  probably  be  included 
in  the  report  as  to  the  terms  on  which  goods  might  be  sold  to  them  as,  for 
example,  letter  of  credit,  cash  against  documents,  60  or  90  days'  sight,  an  open 
account,  etc.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  systematically  forwarded  to  the  New 
York  office,  where  they  are  kept  on  file  and  an  independent  and  presumably  fairly 
reliable  report  on  any  prospective  Chilian  customer  is  thus  available  to  an 
interested  manufacturer  through  the  agency  of  the  nearest  Canadian  branch  of 
this  information  bureau.  This  report,  combined  with  the  information  supplied 
by  the  local  bank  which  should  be  forwarded  with  each  order,  and  that  obtain- 
able from  the  firm's  European  and  North  American  references,  should  provide 
sufficient  material  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  sound  con- 
clusion regarding  the  terms  on  whicli  he  may  sell  to  the  customer  without  incur- 
ring an  undue  risk  of  loss. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PROPAGANDA 

It  is  emphatically  apparent  to  the  traveller  in  Chile  that  to  the  Chilian 
importer,  Canada  is  almost  an  unknown  country.  He  has  never  formulated 
clear  or  accurate  ideas  regarding  the  Dominion;  he  has  a  vague  appreciation 
that  it  produces  a  remarkable  quantity  of  wheat,  is  rather  large,  and  remains 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  is  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  one  city  and  another  in  point  of  size  or  impoi'tance;  he  has 
heard  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  but  Moosomin  means  as 
much  to  him  as  Brant  ford,  and  he  is  just  as  likely  to  write  to  one  as  to  the  other 
should  he  seek  industrial  information.  The  manifest  evidences  of  the  existence 
and  activities  of  the  United  States  have  clouded  his  vision  to  all  that  lies  north 
of  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Unfeigned  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  stated  figures  of  Canada's  annual 
production,  both  agricultural  and  industrial — a  surprise  which  was  succeeded 
by  immediate  interest.  But  doubt  still  remained.  "  How  can  you  ship?"  was 
an  almost  invariable  inquiry,  seemingly  prompted  by  a  belief  that  Canadian 
transport  facilities  have  remained  undeveloped,  and  by  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  ports  arc  reached  overnight  from  Canadian  manufactur- 
ing centres.  No  Chilian  merchants  would  question  shipment  from  Chicago,  but 
few  realize  that  Toronto  is  closer  to  New  York  than  the  former.  The  activities 
of  the  ports  of  Montreal,  Halifax,  St.  John  or  Vancouver  seemed  quite  unappre- 
ciated. But  that  the  Chilian  importer  will  willingly  turn  to  Canada  for  many 
manufactures  is  undoubted,  granted  a  stimulated  interest  by  intelligent  propa- 
ganda.   This  is  of  course  particularly  true  of  the  English  houses,  who  in  both 
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tradition  and  methods  are  essentially  British  if  not  imperialistic  and,  all  else 
being  equal,  will  trade  with  the  Empire.  In  this  respect  Canadian  firms  have 
an  undoubted  advantage  over  United  States  competitors. 

Rut  advertisement  is  needed.  It  is  not  suggested  that  advertisement  is  a 
sure  method  of  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  associated  with  breaking  into  a 
now  market,  but  sound  and  valuable  propaganda  might  be  effected  by  means 
of  trade  journals,  periodicals,  and  catalogues.  The  free  distribution  to  the 
Union  Club  of  Santiago,  the  Union  Club  of  Valparaiso  or  the  British  Chamber 
of  Connnerce,  Valparaiso,  and  other  business  men's  organizations  of  such 
periodicals  as  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Trade  Index,  Heaton's 
Annual  and  Export  Book,  the  Canadian  Export  Pioneer,  the  Shipping  and 
Export  Register  of  Canada,  Hardware  and  Metal,  and  a  dozen  of  others  would 
do  much  to  bring  Canada  prominently  and  sympathetically  into  the  mind  of  the 
Chilian  importer,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  direct  inquiries  for  Canadian 
products.  Such  publications  as  have  already  percolated  into  Chilian  business 
circles  have  been  productive  of  decided  interest,  but  their  incidence  in  Chile  has 
so  far  been  too  spasmodic  and  limited  to  establish  a  definite  appreciation  of  thy 
productive  capacity  of  the  Dominion. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS^  REGISTRATION,  LICENSES  AND  SAMPLES 

Conmiercial  travellers  are  required  to  register  in  the  first  Chilian  town  called 
at,  if  they  intend  to  remain  in  the  country  ten  days  or  longer.  Registration  in 
Valparaiso  and  other  of  the  large  towns  is  made  at  the  "  Oficina  de  Identifica- 
cion  "  (identification  office)  Licenses  are  required  for  each  separate  department 
visited,  and  are  obtainable  at  the  municipal  offices  of  the  chief  town  in  the 
department.    Fees,  being  cost  of  licenses,  are  payable  at  the  following  rates: — 

$1,000  Chilian  in  each:   Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Viria  del  Mar,  Concepcion 
and  Talcahuano. 

$800  in  each  of  the  65  departments  having  between  20,000  and  100,000 
inhabitants. 

$700  in  each  of  the  11  departments  having  between  10,000  and  20,000 
inhabitants. 

$600  in  each  of  the  4  departments  having  between  5,000  and  10,000 
inhabitants. 

The  tax  is  payable  half-yearly,  and  travellers  intending  to  remain  six 
months  or  less  pay  one  half  of  the  above-quoted  sums. 

Samples  may  be  imported  into  the  republic  free  of  duty,  provided  they  are 
re-exported  within  six  months,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  re-export  through  the 
same  port.  Either  the  duty  is  deposited  on  entry  or  a  security  is  given  by  a 
responsible  resident  house,  and  the  cash  deposited  is  refunded,  or  security 
returned  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  Customs  House,  through 
which  the  samples  are  re-exported.  Only  salable  samples  must  deposit  duty. 
Samples  travelling  as  baggage  can  be  cleared  in  a  few  hours,  but  samples  travel- 
ling as  cargo  may  be  delayed  several  weeks. 

EXCESS  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gonzolaz-Hoyuela,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Havana,  Cuba,  writes  that  many  letters  are  received  in  the  office  in  Havana  from 
Canadian  firms  on  which  there  is  an  excess  of  postage,  a  ten  cent  stamp  being 
frequently  afiixed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  letter  postage  from  Canada  to 
Cuba  is  four  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  three  cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  and  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington. 
These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Stores  Manager,  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supphes  and  Ten- 
ders Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

No.         Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

C.S  May  23,  1923  Post  and  Telegraph  Department.— yards  canvas,  72  inch  duck  army  tent. 

178/ 
362 

P.W.D...June  24,  1923  Public  Works  Department.— Two  30  ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans.    Nineteen  60  ft. 

56611  deck  plate  girder  spans. 

P.W.D...July  17,  1923. ...  PubWc  Works  Department. — Contract  includes  constructing  a  road  bridge  of  nine 
50325.  spans  of  nominally  60  ft.  each,  with  12  ft.  roadway,  carried  on  reinforced 

concrete  cylinder  piers  and  mass  concrete  abutments,  and  all  other  works 
indicated,  described  or  implied  on  any  of  the  plans,  sections,  drawings  or 
in  the  General  Conditions  and  the  specifications,  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
the  maintenance  of  same  in  good  and  sufficient  repair  for  the  period  specified, 
in  the  General  Conditions  and  the  specifications,  in  accordance  therewith,  and 


OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for                                     Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.                                             Werengaria  New  York   May  15 

"              "              "            ....  ^Paris  New   York   "  16 

"              "              "            ..  ..  Montlaurier  Quebec   "  18 

"              "            .         Meganth  Montreal   "  19 

"              *'            ....  \Aquitania  New   York   "  22 

"              "   Melita  Montreal   "  23 

"              "                "  ^France  New   York   "  23 

"              "             ••        Montclare  Montreal   "  25 

•  .  ••   Empress  of  Britain  Quebec   "  26 

Ireland  only  XMarburn  Montreal   "  24 

France  *Andania  Montreal   "  19 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Benguela  Montreal   "  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela..    Clialcur  Halifax   "  25 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Can.  Fisher  Montreal   "  24 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Colombia..  *Andahisia.  .y  Halifax..    .•   "  24 

Argentine  Republic  *Hesperia  Montreal   "  20 

China  and  Japan  President  Jackson  Victoria   |'  14 

"      "       "                                            Empress  of  Russia  Vancouver   "  17 

"       "       "                                              Arabia  Maru  Victoria   "  22 

"       "       "   President  Jefferson  Victoria   "  26 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  ITahiti  San  Francisco   "  18 

Australia  only  tVentura  San  Francisco   "  29 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

t  Letter  and  Paper. mail  only     -Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

Note.— The  Melita  and  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  1,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
tlie  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  1,  1923.  Those  for  the  w^eek  ending 
April  24  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


Britain  ,  £ 

France  Fr. 

Itnly  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgiuni  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece   .  l)r 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  I 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  % 

Grenada  % 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  | 

Tobago   $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  $ 


00 


Apru  ii, 

May  1 , 

p  t 

y 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7341 

$4.7288 

.193 

.0687 

.0687 

.193 

.0504 

.0499 

.402 

.3987 

.^3986 

.0596 

.0592 

.193 

.1564 

.1562 

1.08 

.0458 

.0458 

.193 

.1855 

.1847 

.238 

.000033 

.000033 

.193 

.0127 

.0122 

.208 

.1809 

.1754 

.268 

.2723 

.2727 

.268 

.1922 

.1903 

.498 

.4961 

.4996 

2s. 

.3209 

.3224 

$1.00 

1.0187 

1.0196 

.498 

.4951 

.4970 

.424 

.3731 

.3721 

.324 

.1107 

.1108 

.198 
4.86 

4.7341 

4.7453 

.708 


.567 


.9837— .9843  .9814—9820 


.7687 
,3960 
.5654 


.7749 
.3925 
.5608 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercl\l  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,''  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montre.\l,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1555-1561. — Seven  established  firms  in  Jamaica  desire  to  take  up  representation  or  selling 
agencies  for  Canadian  flour. 

1562.  Flour. — Well-established  agent  in  Singapore  would  like  to  receive  samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations. 

1563.  Representation  of  Canadian  Flour  Mill. — A  large  important  firm  in  Holland 
are  desirous  of  representing  a  good  Canadian  flour  mill  for  first  clear,  export  patent  and 
patent. 

1564.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  suppliers  of  butter  and  cheese  for  the  Barbados  market. 
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1565.  Cheese. — The  Glasgow  branch  of  a  large  high-class  firm  of  Irish  importers  of 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  with  head  office  in  Limerick,  and  many  depots  and  agencies  through- 
out England  and  Scotland,  desires  to  form  a  connection  with  a  first-class  firm  of  cheese 
exporters  in  Canada. 

1566.  Rolled  Oats  and  Cornmeal. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  would  either  be 
willing  to  purchase  direct  or  do  business  on  a  commission  basis  in  rolled  oats  and  cornmeal. 

1567.  General  Feedstuffs. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbodos  desires  to  obtain  Cana- 
dian connections  for  general  feedstuffs,  either  on  a  commission  bas-'s  or  direct. 

1568.  Packing  House  Products. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  Canadian  connection  for  packing  house  products. 

1569.  Hay  and  Oats. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  established  in  Havana  desire  to 
represent  in  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of 
hay  and  oats. 

1570.  Chocolate  Creams. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  in  good  standing  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  chocolate  creams  in  pails  of  about  10 
pounds. 

1571.  Provision  Goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  with 
head  office  in  Trinidad,  desire  to  establish  connectioiLs  with  Canadian  provision  houses  who 
may  require  a  representative  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 

1572.  Linseed  and  Linseed  Oil. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  be  willing  to  import  from 
Canada. 

1573.  Mineral  Oils. — A  firm  in  Naples  desire  to  import  mineral  oils  from  Canada. 

1574.  Canned  Fruits. — European  commission  house  in  Singapore  would  like  to  have 
c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  canned  fruits. 

1575.  Jams. — An  active  English  agent  in  Singapore  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  jam.  Packing  in  1-pound  and  2-pound  bottles,  not  in  tins.  C.i.f.  quotations 
with  samples. 

Miscellaneous 

1576.  Chemical  Products  for  Industrial  Purposes,  Soda  and  Paraffin. — A  Milan  firm 
would  like  to  import  from  Canada. 

1577.  Chemicals  and  Pharmaceutical  Specialties. — The  foregoing  are  requested  by  a 
Milan  firm  anxious  to  open  up  a  business  relation  with  Canada. 

1578.  ChemicaivS  for  Agricultural  Purposes  and  derivative  industries,  phosphates, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  copper  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  similar  products  are  requested  by  a  Milan  firm. 

1579.  Chemicals,  Woollen,  Cotton  Textiles  and  Shreds  are  requested  by  an  Italian 
firm. 

1580.  Oils  and  Iron  Ore. — A  Glasgow  engineer,  exporter  and  buying  agent  is  prepared 
to  take  up  an  agency  or  act  as  importer  of  Canadian  iron  ore  and  Canadian  oils. 

1581.  Lubricating  Oil. — A  Milan  house  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
lubricating  oil. 

1582.  Oils  and  Industrial  Products.— A  firm  in  Rome  dealing  in  the  foregoing  are 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  willing  to  open  up  business  connections  with 
Italy. 

1583.  Asbestos  Sheet. — A  first-class  English  agent  in  Singapore  could  handle  1,000  yards 
of  asbestos  sheeting  per  month.  Thicknesses  required  %2-inch  and  ^Q-'moh,  prices  c.i.f.  75 
cents  and  $1.25  per  yard  respectively,  Straits  currency  in  both  cases. 

1584.  Glucose  and  Cornstarch. — An  importer  of  heavy  chemicals  and  foodstuffs  in 
Mexico  City  is  in  the  market  for  glucose  and  cornstarch,  and  desires  to  receive  quotations 
for  same  from  Canadian  sources.    Correspondence  in  English. 

1585.  Silk  Hose. — Canadian  in  Singapore  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  women's  silk  hose.   Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices. 

1586.  Women's  Cotton  Undervests  and  Bloomers. — A  Sydney  firm  with  branches 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  desire  to-  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  the  above  articles  with  a  view  to  purchasing  in  the  ordinarj^  way  or  acting  as 
agents  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

1587.  Dybstukfs.— A  Milan  company  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  dyestuffs. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  cJiaugc  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  MOUTH. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  12;  Caledonian,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  May  19;   Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  CARDIFF  AND  SWANSEA. — Canadian  Mariner,  May  18;  Canadian  Explorer,  June  1 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Glasgow. — Marvale,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  10;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  May  11;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  17.  , 

To  HiTLL. — Ariano,  Fiirness  Line,  May  8;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  May  22. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  11;  Kastalia,  Cimard 
Line,  May  11;  Re.sina,  White  Star  Line,  May  12;  Coracero,  Cunard  Line,  May  31;  Mont- 
laiiricr.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  IS;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
May  19;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Irishman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  London. — Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12;  Virgilia,  Cunard 
Line,  May  12;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  15;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
May  19;  Andonia.  Cunard  Line,  May  19;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Victor,  May  9;  Canadian  Commander,  May  23; 
Canadian  Planter,  June  6 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.;  Lord 
Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  10;  Manchester  Shipper,  May  17;  Man- 
chester Division.  May  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  31;  Manchester  Hero,  June  7 — all  of 
the  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairntorr,  May  11;  Cairnavon,  May  11;  Cairnmona,  May 
25 — all  of  the  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  9:  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  12;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Belfast.— Rathline  Head,  May  25;  Torr  Head,  May  31— both  of  the  Head  Line. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  23. 

To  Norwegl'^n  Ports.— Idefjord,  May  19;  Trondkilmsfjord,  May  19— both  of  the 
Norwegian-American  Line. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg.— Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle 
Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg.— Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12; 
Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  24; 
Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Copenhagen.— Pennsylvania,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  about  May  20;  Arkansas, 
Scandinavian- American  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christl'^nl^,  Helsingfors  and  Other  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  Ports.— Hickman,  Sprague  Lines,  May  15;  Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  June  15;  Penn- 
sylvania, Scandinavian-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Canadian  Victor, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  May  9;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
May  23;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  30. 

To  Ha\tie.— Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  15;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  May  20;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  27. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia.— Ath oil.  New  Zealand  SS.  Co.,  May  10;  Waimate,  New 
Zealand  SS.  Co.,  May  20  (to  Australia  only) ;  Canadian  Pioneer,  May  26 ;  Canadian  Cruiser, 
June  26— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd. 
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To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  May  8;  Bedwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23 — botii  via  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Carrier,  May  16;  Canadian  Fisher,  May  24 — both  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  16; 
Canadian  Otter,  May  30 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown.— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  26  and  June  16. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
May  10  and  26;  Mons,  Newfoundland  Shipping  and  Trading  Company,  May  5,  and  fort- 
nightly sailings. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  18;  Canada,  May 
12;  Megantic,  May  19;  Irishman,  May  26 — all  of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12. 

To  Cherbourg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  (via  Newfoundland). — Sacha,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  May 
11  and  every  fortnight. 

From  St.  John 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hesperia,  Houston  Line, 
May  25. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12; 
Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Jackson,  Admiral  Oriental 
Line,  May  14;  Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  31;  Toyooka 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  2;  Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May 
26;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Lme,  June  14;  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May 
12;  Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  21. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  May  21;  Waiotapu,  first  week  in  June. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  25;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  June  20. 
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To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  1. 

To  Nai^eii,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  21. 

To  LivERi'OOL,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  second  half  of  May. 

To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp.— Drechtydyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
first  half  of  June. 

To  SuPE,  CiiiCAMA,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Guay.^quil  and  Corinto. — Regulus,  Latin- 
American  Line,  about  May  25. 

To  Salina  Cruz,  San  Jose  de  Guatamala,  Balboa,  Amapala,  Corinto,  and  such  other 
ports  as  cargo  inducements  offer. — Senaloa,  Latin-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal). — Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yui?Gn  Kaisha,  May  16;  Empress  of  Russa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17;  Kaga 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  12;  lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  30;  Shid- 
zuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  16. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  2. 

To  Yokohama  ,  Kobe  ,  Shanghai  ,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson, 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  26;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  June  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  22. 

To  Manila  (via  -Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  every  twelve 
days.  May  2,  etc. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  June  12; 
lyo  Maru,  June  30 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

DIRECTORY  OF  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  maintains  a  Directory  of  Cana- 
dian Exporters  in  the  form  of  a  card  index  system  divided  into  two  sections — 
commodity  and  history.  In  the  former  are  listed  under  commodity  headings 
the  names  of  all  Canadian  firms  of  whom  the  department  has  knowledge  as 
being  in  a  position  to  export  these  commodities.  In  the  latter  are  listed  the 
names  of  firms  and  the  commodities  they  export  to  various  countries,  with  such 
other  details  as  cable  addresses,  codes  used,  names  of  bankers,  brands,  credit 
ratings,  and  names  of  foreign  representatives. 

A  duplicate  of  this  directory  is  in  possession  of  each  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  abroad,  and  is  kept  up  to  date  by  periodical  revision.  By  means 
of  it  the  Trade  Commissioners  are  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
importers  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  able  to  supply  their  needs.  It  is 
hoped  ultimately  to  furnish  sets  of  the  index  to  British  Consular  offices  in 
those  countries  in  which  Canada  has  no  representatives.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  Canadian  firms  engaged  in  export  trade  to  have  their 
names  included  in  this  Directory,  and  those  who  have  not  done  so  are  urged 
to  repair  the  omission  by  securing  application  blanks  from  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaiid,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
"  Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  aU  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703 
Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
Kith  catalo-ues,  price  lists  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rrproscnlatncs  bv  Canadian  exporters.     Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
lactorv  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  usin* 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code.  ** 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 

Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Xorman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordermg  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  W^itson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Slates 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  S 
Trinidad. 
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BRITISH   EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

As  already  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  plans  for 
Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Wembly 
Park,  near  London,  England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year,  are  prac- 
tically completed. 

Canada  expects  to  have  an  exhibition  worthy  of  its  name.  The  Canadian 
Government  exhibit  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  for  this  purpose  will  have  under  his  jurisdiction  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Government  Exhibition  Commissioner. 

This  department  therefore  desires,  as  a  preliminary  announcement,  to  state 
that  within  the  grounds  of  Wembly  Park,  where  the  great  exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  will  be  constructed  the  Canadian  Building.  The  Empire  Exhibition  Execu- 
tive will  also  construct  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant,  in  which 
products  of  the  Empire  only  will  be  used,  provided  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  quality  and  price  with  similar  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people  and 
a  unique  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
foodstuffs  throughout  the  Empire  to  advertise  their  products  to  the  world. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  detailed 
announcement,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  among  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  prepared 
in  every  possible  way  to  assist  Canadian  suppliers  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
period  of  the  exhibition.  *For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  firms  interested, 
and  who  are  not  now  represented  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  arrange  to  appoint  agents  in  London,  to  whom  all  information  can  be 
provided  so  that  on  short  notice  during  the  period  of  the  Exhibition  prices  and 
supplies  can  be  made  available. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  provide  a  special  officer 
detailed  in  London  who  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between  Canadian  suppliers  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  restaurant. 

Canadian  firms,  therefore,  interested  in  supplying  Canadian  goods  to  tiie 
exhibition  authorities,  should  communicate  with  The  Deputy  Minister,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
agents  or  jobbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  full  information  regarding  the 
foodstuffs  they  can  supply,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  well  in  advance. 
The  department  will  also  welcome  helpful  suggestions. 
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TRADE    COMMISSIONER   J.    E.    RAY'S    FORTHCOMING   VISIT  TO 

CANADA 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  sails  from 
Liverpool  on  the  18th  of  May  for  Canada  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a  tour  of 
the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export  trade  in  the  Manchester  district, 
the  central  and  one  of  the  most  populous  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to  interview  him 
should  communicate  immediately  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service.  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

DIRECTORY   OF  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  maintains  a  Directory  of  Cana- 
dian Exporters  in  the  form  of  a  card  index  system  divided  into  two  sections — 
commodity  and  history.  In  the  former  are  listed  under  commodity  headings 
the  names  of  all  Canadian  firms  of  whom  the  department  has  knowledge  as 
being  in  a  position  to  export  these  commodities.  In  the  latter  are  listed  the 
names  of  firms  and  the  commodities  they  export  to  various  countries,  with  such 
other  details  as  cable  addresses,  codes  used,  names  of  bankers,  brands,  credit 
ratings,  and  names  of  foreign  representatives. 

A  duplicate  of  this  directory  is  in  possession  of  each  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  abroad,  and  is  kept  up  to  date  by  periodical  revision.  By  means 
of  it  the  Trade  Commissioners  are  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
importers  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  able  to  supply  their  needs.  It  is 
hoped  ultimately  to  furnish  sets  of  the  index  to  British  Consular  olBfices  in 
those  countries  in  which  Canada  has  no  representatives.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  Canadian  firms  engaged  in  export  trade  to  have  their 
names  included  in  this  directory,  and  those  who  have  not  done  so  are  urged 
to  repair  the  omission  by  securing  application  blanks  from  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  MARCH,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  March,  1923,  shows  that  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $91,881,427  in  March, 
1923,  as  against  $79,378,726  in  March,  1922,  and  $92,600,655  in  March,  1921. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  March,  1923,  were  valued  at  $15,- 
319,331,  as  against  $14,166,698  in  March,  1922,  and  $16,407,700  in  March,  1921. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  March,  1923,  were  valued  at  $63,268,176, 
as  against  $54,911,406  in  March,  1922,  and  $63,775,792  in  March,  1921.  The 
total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1923,  were  valued  at  $802,- 
465,043,  as  against  $747,804,332  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and 
$1,240,158,882  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  March, 
1923,  was  $76,557,599,  as  against  $59,539,313  for  March,  1922,  and  $68,092,428 
for  March,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $17,249,- 
152  in  March,  1923,  as  compared  with  $19,944,183  in  March,  1922,  and  $14,- 
248,803  in  March,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$38,928,918  during  March,  1923,  as  against  $25,743,941  in  March,  1922,  and 
$35,072,447  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total  exports 
of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  m.onths  ending  March,  1923,  was  $931,- 
451,443,  as  against  $740,240,680  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and 
$1,189,163,701  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  $15,323,828; 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $128  - 
986,400. 
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From  United 
States 

73,049,546 
34, 812,. 367 
77,285,998 
31,841,957 

124,371,885 
31,791,237 

114,641,860 
18,347,545 
34,775,037 

540,917,432 
515,958  196 
856,176,820 

To  United 
States 

41,891,873 
55,225,166 

4,432,757 
191,363,061 

9,409,265 
07  ceo  finn 

20,817,688 
7,951,543 
10,099,156 

369,080,218 
292,588,643 
542,322,967 

11,267,503 
11,515,534 
18,378,969 

From  United 
Kingdom 

26,666,163 
3,143,223 

69,339,824 
2,708,338 

12,671,433 
3,595,638 

12,508,655 
3,636,013 
7,018,384 

141,287,671 
117,135.343 
213,973,562 

To  United 
Kingdom 

268,828,862 
64.628,261 
1,077,976 
19,834,368 
11,556,627 
8, 107,032 
728,674 
1,984,441 
2,321,204 

379,067,445 
299,361,675 
312.844,871 

851,081 
1,001,518 
1,383,800 

Total 
Imports 

161,669,784 
46,736,774 

170,146,958 
35,845,544 

138,724,455 
37,492,604 

139,919,012 
25,793,101 
46,136,811 

802,465,043 
747,804,332 
1,240,158,882 

Total 
Exports 

$ 

407,760,092 
135.841,642 
7,850,843 
228,756,205 
51,137,912 
44,358,037 
27,646,704 
14,046,940 
14,053,068 

931.451.443 
740.240,680 
1,189,163,701 

13,844,394 
13,686,329 
21,264,418 

From  United 
States 

8,308,253 
4,105,888 

■  9,026,461 
3,371,311 

15,527,068 
3,471,467 

14,203,626 
2,143,404 
3,110,698 

63,268,176 
54,911,406 
63,775,792 

To  United 
States 

1,059,814 
4.352,311 

619,733 
22,143.819 
1,453,461 
3,821,816 
2,829,443 
1,005,995 

742,526 

38,928,918 
25,743,941 
35,072,447 

1,009,186 
1,076.780 
1.116.638 

From  United 
Kingdom 

2,628,843 
528,643 

8,616,451 
255.081 

1,185,499 
464,666 
666,893 
356,612 
615,743 

15,319,331 
14,166,698 
16,407,700 

To  United 
Kingdom 

10,653,894 
3,120,338 
89,184 
848,049 
1,106,159 

Odd, l6l 

186,124 
270,474 
341,798 

17,249,152 
19,944,183 
14,248,803 

60,711 
60,066 
55,158 

Total 
Imports 

18,224,509 
5,712,406 

20,462,144 
3,789,276 

16, 832, 382 
4,143,958 

15,703,962 
2,909,325 
4,103,465 

m 

Total 
Exports 

$ 

22,664.938 
8.919,439 
904,796 

24,695,813 
7,105,765 
5,594,567 
3,636,711 
1,820,771 
1,214,799 

ill 

1,229.076 
1,308,181 
1,375,447 

1 
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KXPOKTS    OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  SIX  MONTHS  UNDER  THE  NEW  TARIFF 

The  following  statement  shows  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  during  the  first  six  months  following  the  adoption  of  the  new 
T'nited  States  tariff  on  September  22,  1922,  as  compared  with  exports  during  the 
enrresponding  six  months  of  the  tAVO  preceding  years.  The  statistics  were  com- 
l)iled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  (See 
Commcrr'af  JntcUiqcncc  Journal  No.  974,  September  30,  1922,  for  article  on  new 
tariff). 

Six  Mouths  ended  March  31 


1921 

1922 

1923 

Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products — 

$ 

  103,804,873 

18,746,649 

16,528,622 

B.    Other  than  Food  

  5,454,370 

5.507,644 

6,656,035 

  38,987,937 

27,156,279 

27,82^,932 

lihres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Products  

  3,347,429 

838,728 

2,312,164 

  96,807,5r^9 

78,467,174 

104,142,174 

  5,863,249 

2,223,312 

5,614,005 

  12,937,130 

7,969,923 

18,205,153 

  9,443,026 

6,830,568 

12,150,650 

  6,225,951 

3,071,363 

4,080,567 

Miscellaneous  Commodities  

  6,406,882 

3,870,035 

4,410,811 

Total  Exports  

  289,368,406 

154,681,675 

201,924,113 

ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  April  10,  1923. — In  contrast  with  previous  months,  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  change  during  March  in  the  general  economic  position  in 
Germany.  The  consequences  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  are  being 
felt  to  an  increasing  extent  each  week,  which  is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  industrial  area  to  the  economic  life  of.  the  country.  The  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  mark  was  remarkably  steady  during  March  at  between  19,000 
and  22,800  marks  to  the  dollar.  There  was  a  general  tendency  for  prices  to  fall, 
but  this  was  more  marked  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  and  imported 
products  than  in  foodstuffs.  Export  trade  continues  to  be  restricted  on  account 
of  the  improved  external  value  of  the  mark  without  corresponding  decreases  in 
German  prices.  As  a  result  there  has  been  an  increase  in  unemployment,  and 
in  many  industries  factories  are  working  on  part  time.  Imports  of  coal  from 
Great  Britain  are  still  being  received  at  the  rate  of  over  20,000  tons  a  day.  The 
trade  in  other  imported  articles,  however,  is  very  quiet,  and  in  view  of  the  pre- 
vailing uncertainty  German  manufacturers  are  not  contracting  for  large  quan- 
tities of  raw  material.  The  shortage  of  working  capital  continues  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  all  branches  of  trade  in  Germany. 

STABILIZATION  OF  THE  MARK 

The  efforts  of  the  Reichsbank  to  regulate  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark 
must  be  regarded  as  having  been  so  far  very  successful.  Throughout  the  month 
of  March  the  rate  of  exchange  remained  steady.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  rate  stood  at  22,800  marks  to  the  dollar  and  declined  gradually  until  on 
March  8  the  rate  was  19,000  marks.  There  followed  a  rise  to  20,800  marks,  at 
around  which  the  rate  remained  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Tlie  Government 
through  the  Reichsbank  first  intervened  to  support  the  exchange  value  of  the 
mark  about  the  middle  of  February.    As  this  coincided  with  a  natural  reaction 
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from  the  heavy  drop  in  the  exchange  during  February,  its  task  was  facilitated. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  the  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  fell  from 
50,000  marks  to  22,000  marks.  The  Reichsbank  states  that  the  action  has  not 
caused  any  depletion  in  its  holdings  of  foreign  currency,  as  it  has  been  able  to 
buy  back  at  lower  rates  the  foreign  values  with  which  it  parted.  Moreover,  the 
suspension  of  reparation  payments  enabled  the  Reichsbank  to  accumulate  the 
necessary  foreign  exchange  for  the  steps  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reichs- 
bank statement  shows  an  increase  of  liabilities  which  are  difficult  to  account  for 
except  by  borrowings  abroad. 

THE  GOLD  LOAN 

Part  of  the  Government's  policy  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchange  value 
of  the  mark  has  been  the  issue  of  a  gold  loan  of  $50,000,000,  guaranteed  by  the 
Reichsbank.  It  is  now  evident  that  this  loan  has  not  been  a  success,  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  amount  offered  being  subscribed  by  the  public,  and  the  banks, 
who  had  underwritten  one-half  the  issue,  being  left  with  this  amount  on  their 
hands.  The  amount  subscribed  must  be  considered  disappointing  in  view  of 
the  large  holdings  in  foreign  currency  of  German  nationals. 

CONTINUED  INFLATION 

The  results  of  the  gold  loan  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  German 
business  world  does  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  stabilize  the  mark.  These  efforts  in  fact  appear  to  be  nullified  b}^  the  con- 
tinuance of  currency  inflation.  The  Reichsbank  return  for  March  29  gave  the 
total  note  circulation  at  5,517,919,650,000  marks,  an  increase  from  the  previous 
week  of  562,234,770,000  m.arks.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  issue  of  80,000,000,000 
marks  a  day.  A  year  ago  the  total  note  circulation  stood  at  123,000,000,000 
marks.  Last  October  the  five  hundred  milliard  figure  was  reached,  and  a 
thousand  milliards  were  in  circulation  in  December.  At  the  end  of  January 
when  the  exchange  rate  was  highest  the  total  note  circulation  amounted  to  two 
thousand  milliards.  These  figures  illustrate  the  progressive  inflation  of  the 
German  currency  during  the  past  year  and  show  that  the  issue  of  paper  money 
has  not  yet  been  checked.  The  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  has  during  this 
period  remained  practically  constant  at  the  equivalent  of  about  $250,000,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  whereas  during  most  of  last  year  the  gold 
reserve  was  more  than  twice  the  gold  value  of  the  note  circulation  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange,  the  present  gold  value  of  the  note  circulation  is  $253,- 
000,000,  or  practically  equivalent  to  the  gold  reserve. 

The  preliminary  returns  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  shows  a.  deficit 
amounting  to  6,329,200,000,000  marks.  The  loss  on  the  railways  alone  w^as 
2,042,000,000,000  marks.  The  total  revenue  from  taxes,  customs,  etc.,  was 
1,301,000,000,000  marks,  or  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  deficit  on  the  rail- 
ways. The  floating  debt  during  tlie  year  therefore  increased  from  271,900,- 
000,000  marks  to  6,601,142,000,000  marks. 

THE  MARK  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 

Reference  is  frequently  made  outside  Germany  to  the  various  schemes 
adopted  for  counteracting  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  and  the  conclusion  is 
deduced  that  these  prove  that  the  mark  is  losing  its  function  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Thus  the  charcoal  loan  in  Saxony,  in  which  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  is  based  on  the  current  price  of  charcoal,  and  similar  loans  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  based  on  barley,  coal  or  other  products,  are  referred 
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to  as  indications  of  this  tendency.  It  is  also  true  that  industrial  firms  pay  their 
Avorkers  partly  in  foodstull's  and  other  necessities.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
exajiiicrate  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  such  measures,  since,  although 
the  Cun-ernnient  by  the  issue  of  a  gold  loan  has  virtually  repudiated  the  mark, 
it  still  remains  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  for  internal  trade  and  there  are 
no  signs  yet  of  any  general  repudiation  of  the  paper  currency.  In.  fact,  owing 
to  the  recent  improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  and  the  losses 
entailed  th.ereby,  exporters  of  many  articles  are  tending  to  give  up  quotations 
in  foreign  currencies  in  favour  of  mixed  quotations  in  which  the  labour  and 
other  costs  are  quoted  in  marks  and  the  raw  materials  in  foreign  currency  plus 
the  usual  manufacturer's  profit.  There  is  also  a  constant  shortage  of  ready 
cash  which  forces  German  firms  to  maintain  large  mark  balances  or  holdings 
of  notes.  In  spite  of  the  inflation  of  the  currency,  therefore,  it  is  premature  to 
speak  of  the  mark  as  having  lost  its  function  as  the  principal  medium  of 
exchange  for  transactions  in  Germany. 


EFFECTS  OF  IMPROVED  MARK 

The  consequences  of  the  sudden  improvement  in  the  external  value  of  the 
mark  during  February  are  still  being  experienced.  When  the  exchange  rate 
rose  to  nearly  50,000  marks  to  the  dollar,  prices  were  marked  up  accordingly. 
The  subsequent  action  of  the  Reichsbank  in  forcing  the  rate  down  to  21,000 
marks  increased  the  external  value  of  the  mark  above  its  internal  value,  since 
prices  have  not  been  reduced  to  anywhere  near  the  corresponding  extent.  The 
result  has  been  that  German  prices  are  no  longer  under  the  world  level,  and 
export  trade  is  greatly  restricted,  while  within  Germany  retail  buying  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  since  every  one  is  anticipating  a  further  fall  in  prices.  For  the 
moment  therefore  trade  is  stagnant. 

PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

In  view  of  the  increased  external  value  of  the  mark,  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  German  prices  since 
the  mark  reached  its  highest  level  at  the  end  of  January.  For  this  purpose  the 
most  reliable  guide  is  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  published  at  the 
commencement  of  every  month  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  is  taken  as 
authoritative  not  only  in  Germany  but  also  abroad. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  index  number  for  the  beginning  of  April  shows 
that  the  fall  in  prices  w^hich  commenced  in  February  continued  during  March. 
The  index  number  for  98  commodities  decreased  to  6,393  times  that  of  1914,  as 
compared  with  6,770  times  at  the  beginning  of  March,,  and  7,159  times  at  the 
beginning  of  February.  The  reduction  during  March  therefore  amounted  to 
5-6  per  cent  as  compared  with  5-4  per  cent  during  February.  On  the  other  hand 
the  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  was  6  per  cent  less  on  the  day  of  calculation 
in  the  beginning  of  April  (April  6)  than  on  the  day  of  calculation  in  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

During  February  there  was  a  considerable  divergence  in  the  price  fluctua- 
tions, some  commodities  or  even  groups  of  commodities  showing  considerable 
increases  in  price,  whereas  others  showed  decreases.  In  March  there  was  a  more 
marked  tendency  for  prices  to  fall,  though  the  prices  of  some  articles  again 
increased.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  gives  the 
index  number  of  wholesale  prices  by  leading  groups  for  January,  1920,  1921, 
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1922,  and  for  the  last  six  months  as  well  as  of  the  dollar  exchange,  each  index 
being  based  on  the  middle  of  1914: — 

Group  V 

Group  I  Group  II                 Group  IV  Finished  General 

Dollar       Provi-    Textiles   Group  III   Miscel-    Manufac-  Index  for 

Exchange    sional      Leather  jMiiierals     laneous.     tixred  98  com- 

etc.                                      Products  modities 


Middle,  1914   1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

January,  1920   12  20  26  27  11  15  20 

January,  1921   18  20  23  28  18  17  21 

January,  1922   45  38  58  52  31  33  42 

November,  1922   1,488  890  1,539  1,290  720  577  945 

December,  1922   1,777  1,448  2,898  2,212  1,342  1,191  1,674 

January,  1923   2,045  1,758  3,206  2,622  1,778  1,518  2,054 

February,  1923   9,524  5,550  14,137  9,312  5,347  4,766  '  7,159 

March,  1923   5,381  5,361  9,450  S,298  6,949  5,514  6,770 

April,  1923   5,024  5,350  8,349  7,822  6,434  5,315  6.393 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  for  the  begin- 
ning of  March  and  April  are  higher  relatively  to  the  dollar  exchange  than  in 
previous  months.  Making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  world  prices  since 
1914,  it  would  appear  that  the  internal  value  of  the  mark  is  now  less  than  it? 
external  value. 

PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  above  journal  pomts  out  that  provisions  were  the  only  group  of  com- 
modities which  did  not  participate  in  the  general  fall  in  prices  during  March. 
Within  this  group  the  price  of  grain,  excepting  barley  and  maize,  increased. 
There  were  also  considerable  increases  in  the  price  of  eggs,  sugar,  meats,  butter, 
and  tobacco.  In  many  cases  the  German  prices  of  these  products  are  now  above 
the  world  level.  Barley,  potatoes,  rice,  lard,  margarine,  and  coffee  decreased 
in  price  during  March. 

The  index  for  Group  II,  textiles,  leather,  etc.,  showed  a  decrease  during 
February  of  32-2  per  cent  and  a  further  decrease  during  March  of  11  per  cent. 
Silk  and  imitation  silk  alone  increased  in  price,  while  the  prices  of  sole  leather 
and  cotton  yarn  remained  unchanged.  All  other  goods  in  this  group  showed 
more  or  less  marked  reductions  in  price. 

In  the  minerals  group  coal,  iron  and  all  metals  fell  in  price.  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous group  the  prices  of  bricks,  newsprint,  and  timber  rose,  while  the 
prices  of  cement,  fertilizers  and  methylated  spirits  remained  unchanged.  The 
remaining  commodities  in  this  group,  particularly  lubricating  oil,  petroleum, 
benzine,  and  firewood,  decreased  in  price. 

Group  V,  finished  manufactured  products,  which  showed  a  general  increase 
of  15-6  per  cent  during  February,  decreased  during  March  by  3-5  per  cent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  commodities  in  this  group  remained  unchanged  in  price. 
Motor-car  tires,  steam  boilers,  sheet  metal  products,  writing  tables,  artificial 
horn  buttons  and  string  increased  in  price,  while  the  prices  for  oil  engines,  belt- 
ing, motor-cars  without  tires,  tip  wagons,  shirts,  and  boots  and  shoes  fell. 

The  above  review  of  the  price  fluctuations  by  commodities  indicates  that 
the  chief  decreases  in  prices  have  been  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles  or 
products  more  sensitive  to  world  market  prices,  while  in  the  case  of  most  food- 
stuffs and  other  articles  of  general  consumption  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  change.  The  index  number  for  retail  prices  at  the  beginning  of  April  was 
4,576  as  compared  with  4,458  for  the  previous  month,  an  increase  of  3  per  cent ; 
thus  showing  that  the  consumer  has  not  yet  begun  to  benefit  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  fall  in  prices. 
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MARKET   FOR   MANUFACTURES    OF   WOOD   IN  MANCHESTER 

DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

!Manc'lio?ter,  April  25,  1923. — So  frequently  has  the  attention  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  been  drawn  to  the  vast  market  for  manufactures  of  wood  existing 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  following  notes  on  the  subiect  may 
contain  little  that  is  new  beyond  a  description  of  the  present  condition  of  supply 
and  demand.  However,  no  apolog}^  should  be  necessary  for  reiterating  a  theme 
still  holding  promise  of  substantial  benefits  to  the  woodturners  of  Canada.  Of 
course,  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  obstacles  confronting  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, such  as  the  keenness  of  competition,  the  disparity  between  the  freight 
rates  from  Canada  and  those  from  Scandinavia,  the  chief  source  of  competition, 
and  also  the  scarcity  of  certain  woods  indispensable  to  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  w^oodenware.  But  the  obstacles  are  not  so  formidable  as  to  be 
insurmountable.  Canadian  makers  can  get  into  the  market  on  many  lines  by 
utilizing  the  latest  machinery  available,  and  b}^  producing  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties as  will  enable  them  to  base  their  profits  upon  a  much  finer  margin  than  is 
possible  upon  small  and  spasmodic  shipments. 

Various  Manchester  houses  have  for  several  years  past  imported  manufac- 
tures of  wood  from  Canada,  such  as  washboards,  clothes  pins,  mangle  rollers,  pails, 
churns,  handles,  fibre  wood,  blind  rollers,  dowels,  skewers,  etc.,  and  success  in 
these  lines  should  encourage  the  woodturners  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
extending  their  operations  in  other  directions. 

The  following  commodities  are  enumerated  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  articles 
of  wood  which  the  writer  thinks  worthy  of  reconsideration  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

VARIOUS  TOOL  HANDLES 

Hammer  and  Sledge. — These  handles  are  usually  made  of  hickory,  the 
United  States  product  being  very  popular.  At  the  same  time  large  quantities 
of  hammer  handles  made  of  ash  are  in  demand  which  range  in  size  from  12  to  20 
inches,  and  are  sold  wholesale  at  the  present  time  at  12-inch,  Is.  4d.  per  dozen, 
rising  upward  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  inch. 

The  sizes  of  the  hickory  sledge  handles  are  24-inch,  30-inch,  36-inch  and 
42-inch,  the  present  landed  price  being  9s.,  10s.,  lis.  and  13s.  respectively 
per  dozen. 

Hay  and  Manure  Fork. — These  are  invariably  of  ash,  and  are  produced  at 
home  as  well  as  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
from  Sw^eden.  The  sizes  of  the  former  run  in  half  feet  from  4  feet  to  8  feet 
with  diameters  If  inches,  1^  inches  and  If  inches.  The  sizes  of  the  latter  are 
4  feet,  4i  feet  and  5  feet, "diameters  1-i-  inch.  The  c.i.f.  prices  of  American 
hay  forks  are:  4  feet,  4s.  6d.;  4^-  feet,  5s.;  5  feet,  5s.  9d.;  5^  feet,  6s.  3d.;  and 
6  feet,  7s.  per  dozen. 

The  hay  fork  handles  are  straight,  while  the  manure  fork  handles  may  be 
straight  or  bent. 

Rake  and  Hoe. — These  handles  are  straight  and  range  from  4  feet  (rising 
by  six  inches)  to  6  feet,  and  H  inches  in  diameter,  with  turned  ends. 

Navvy  Pick. — These  handles  are  made  of  hickory  (sometimes  of  maple), the 
lengths  being  36-inch,  39-inch  and  42-inch.  Prices  for  American  hickory  are 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  lis.  4d.  per  dozen  for  the  first  size,  12s.  6d.  for  the  second,  and 
13s.  6d.  for  the  third  size.  . 
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Hatchet  and  Axe. — There  are  two  kinds  of  hatchet  handles  sold,  English 
ash  and  American  hickory.  The  sizes  of  the  former  range  from  12-inch  to 
24-inch,  and  the  latter  from  14-inch  to  24-inch. 

Fawn  foot  axe  handles  are  of  hickory  and  run  in  sizes  from  30-inch  to 
36-inch.   The  United  States  is  the  m.ain  source  of  supply. 

Spade,  Shovel  and  Manure  Fork  Trees. — The  designs  of  these  trees  vary, 
being  straight  or  bent  stems,  and  straight  or  eyed  handles.  The  straight-ej^e 
trees  are  either  30-inch  or  32-inch,  and  the  bent  are  usually  of  the  same  length. 
The  bent-foot  eye  trees  are  28-inch  long,  while  the  straight  or  bent  crutch  trees 
are  30-inch  and  32-inch.   Crutch  socket  trees  are  from  24-inch  to  30-inch  long. 

Practically  all  of  the  above  are  made  of  ash,  and  are  produced  at  home  as 
well  as  being  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  full  particulars  of  current  prices  in  all  the 
above  lines,  the  importers  interviewed  contending  that  if  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  anything  to  offer  they  should  submit  their  prices  independently  of 
competitors'  prices. 

Brush  and  Broom. — Broom  handles  are  now  being  imported  from  Canada, 
so  that  no  comment  is  necessary  beyond  stating  that  some  makers  insist  upon 
offering  unturned  ends,  which  are  not  saleable  in  this  district. 

With  regard  to  brush  handles,  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
might  study  British  designs  more  closely.  Enormous  quantities  are  sold,  and 
although  the  costs  of  domestic  production  are  cut  very  fine,  it  should  not  be 
concluded  that  Canada  is  shut  out  of  the  market.  They  are  all  made  from  an 
acceptable  clean  white  wood,  and  run  in  sizes  that  are  quite  familiar  in  Canada. 

The  usual  sizes  and  types  of  whitewash  brush  handles  are  also  in  demand, 
and  are  made  from  sycamore  or  birch. 

BRUSH  BACKS   (sTOCK)   IN  DEMAND 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  brush  backs  annually  consumed  by  the  brush  manufacturers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Firms  interviewed  in  Manchester  on  the  subject  would 
be  willing  to  give  Canadian  woodturners  the  preference  if  quality  and  prices 
were  competitive. 

Although  very  large  quantities  are  turned  at  home,  still  larger  supplies  are 
imported  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  especially  the  stocks  (backs) 
for  household  brooms  and  strong  bass  brushes.  It  is  realized  that  the  cheaper 
labour  obtainable  in  the  countries  cited  constitutes  a  handicap  to  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Nevertheless  until  the  latter  have  gone  carefully  into  their 
own  costs  of  production  and  compared  their  c.i.f.  Great  Britain  prices  with 
those  of  their  competitors  they  cannot  know  whether  business  is  possible  or  not. 

Sizes  and  Current  Prices. — The  broom  stocks  required  are  from  11 -inch 
to  13-inch,  rising  by  4-inch  from  the  former  to  the  latter  size.  The  11-inch 
stocks  would  have  to  be  delivered  to  buyer  in  Manchester,  to  meet  competition, 
at  about  20s.  per  gross,  the  price  advancing  Is.  per  ^-inch. 

The  bass  broom  stocks  run  from  11-inch,  rising  by  -J-inch  to  18-inch,  and 
would  need  to  be  landed  at  approximately  the  same  prices  as  the  first  named. 

Banister  broom  stocks  of  various  sizes  are  also  in  demand,  the  usual  sizes 
running  from  J-inch  to  l-J--inch,  and  about  15  inches  long.  Present  prices  range 
from  13s.  per  gross  for  the  smaller  size  up  to  20s.  for  the  larger  size. 

There  are  of  course  scores  of  kinds  and  sizes  of  brush  stocks,  far  too 
numerous  to  be  quoted  here.  But  should  any  Canadian  manufacturers  wish  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  subject  the  writer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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Saniplos  can  bo  procured  lor  inspection  if  manufacturers  will  state  the  kinds 
of  stocks  which  their  machinery  is  equipped  to  turn  out.  Spruce,  alder,  and 
sycamore  are  the  woods  in  general  use. 

HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS 

Pastry  Boards. — Canadian  manufacturers  "have  in  the  past  made  some 
attempt  to  supply  pastry  boards  to  Manchester  importers,  and  a  little  success 
atten(lcd  their  efforts.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  no  supplies  are  now 
coming  to  hand.  Hardware  merchants  in  the  district  (a  list  of  which  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa)  are  always  open  to  consider  offers. 

The  boards  used  to  be  made  of  a  clean  white  wood.  1-inch  thick,  and  the 
ends  should  be  rounded.  Sizes  and  current  prices  per  dozen  are  as  follows, 
c.i.f.  Liverpool:  12  by  18,  15s.;  14  by  20,  17s.;  15  by  20,  18s.;  16  bv  24,  20s.  3d  ; 
18  by  24,  22s.  3d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES 

To  enumerate  all  the  wood  utensils  in  constant  demand  would  entail  the 
compilation  of  a  very  lengthy  list.  If,  however,  any  Canadian  manufacturer 
is  interested  in  such  a  list,  it  will  be  forwarded  with  the  fullest  information  that 
can  be  collected  regarding  competition,  style,  and  sizes  in  demand,  and  also 
prices  if  procurable.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  production  of  these  almost 
innumerable  manufactures  6i  wood  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  the 
wood-turners  of  Canada.  It  is  all  a  question  of  producing  the  articles  wanted 
at  a  price  that  is  competitive.  Some  manufacturers  may  have  studied  the 
matter  at  close  range  and  decided  that  they  cannot  compete;  nevertheless,  the 
general  opinion  of  hardware  merchants  is  that  Canada  should  be  able  to  export 
certain  commodities  successfully,  and  they  all  seem  inchned  to  give  the  Dominion 
preference,  other  things  being  equal. 

COURSE  OF  PAPER  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND 

There  is  a  definite  feeling  in  England  that  paper  prices  must  advance  with- 
out delay,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Very  probably  it  will  have 
been  decided  to  make  an  all-round  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  printing  and 
E.S.  writing  papers  before  these  notes  appear  (April  28).  An  important  meet- 
ing will  have  been  held  at  w^hich  the  subject  will  at  least  have  been  subjected  to 
full  examination.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  much  of  the  paper  now  being 
sold  is  actually  made  at  a  loss.  The  policy  of  the  British  papermakers  has  been 
to  anticipate  falling  costs  in  the  endeavour  to  stimulate  confidence  and  pro- 
mote business.  The  policy  has  proved  very  successful,  but  lower  costs  have  not 
matured  in  accordance  with  anticipations.  There  was  ground  for  thinking  tht'.t 
the  cost  of  living  w^ould  progressively  decline,  in  which  event  a  smaller  wage 
bill  would  automatically  have  come  into  operation.  Yet  wages  have  not  been 
reduced,  and  within  the  last  few  days  a  further  slight  concession  in  railway 
goods  rates  has  been  offset  by  the  advance  in  coal  prices  by  about  12s.  per  ton. 
consequent  upon  an  increased  demand  for  coal  for  shipment.  Papermakirg 
materials  have  advanced,  and  some  anxiety  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Swedish  lock-out  upon  the  future  trend  of  wood-pulp  prices. 
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MACARONI    CARTONS    FOR   ENGLAND    SHOULD    BE  OF 
CONVENIENT  SIZE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  26,  1923. — An  important  point  affecting  the  sales  of  macaroni 
is  the  factor  of  packing,  which  Canadian  manufacturers  have  apparently  over- 
looked. At  the  present  time  the  best-known  brand  of  this  Canadian  product 
is  sold  in  elongated  cartons  approximately  18  inches  to  19  inches  in  length.  This 
type  of  package  is  not  suitable  for  the  average  woman  shopping,  as  it  cannot  be 
conveniently  carried  in  a  basket,  and  is  unwieldy  for  storage  in  the  home.  A 
strong  competitor  of  Canadian  macaroni  is  at  the  present  time  packing  in  a 
9-inch  carton,  which  has  an  oval,  transparent,  gelatine  centre,  approximate!}" 
two  inches  in  length,  which  shows  the  contents.  The  package  itself  is  an 
attractive  blue  and  red  and  contains  the  same  quantity,  i.e.,  16  ounces,  as  the 
Canadian  package.  According  to  one  importer,  the  sales  of  Canadian  macaroni 
have  been  very  seriously  affected  owing  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  shorter  pack- 
age, a  big  selling  point  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  macaroni  under 
the  transparent  centre.  One  other  factor  which  impresses  the  housewife  is  that 
the  contents  of  this  shorter  package  can  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  jar,  or 
unpacked  will  stand  on  end  in  the  cupboard  shelf.  One  of  these  cartons  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  it 
may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Italian  and  French  macaroni  is  underselling  Canadian  at  the  present  time, 
the  two  former  being  in  the  vicinity  of  28s.  (S6.72  at  $4.80  rate  of  exchange)  as 
compared  with  Canadian  at  35s.  ($8.40  at  $4.80  exchange)  for  28-lb.  box  lots, 
there  being  28  packages  of  16  ounces  in  each  of  the  cases.  The  largest  importer 
in  this  area  states  that  he  considers  Canadian  macaroni  is  a  much  better  colour 
than  the  Italian  and  is  certainly  made  under  far  better  conditions.  At  the  same 
time  people  here  have  not  overcome  their  old  prejudice  that  Itahan  must  be 
better  than  that  from  any  other  country.  In- this  regard  publicity  might  be  of 
benefit  through  advertising  media,  in  which  the  point  could  be  forcibly  brought 
out  that  Canadian  macaroni  is  manufactured  from  the  best-quality  flour  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  not  second  to  Italian.  This  combined  with  an  attractive 
package  as  indicated  above,  and  with  the  British  origin  displayed  in  prominent 
type,  should  aid  considerably  in  increasing  the  trade. 


BAMBOO  CUTTING  RIGHTS  FOR  PAPER-PULP  IN  KENYA  COLONl 

Tenders  are  invited  by  the  Government  of  Kenya  for  two  areas  of  bamboo 
forest  estimated  to  produce  60,000  tons  of  pulp  per  annum;  the  basis  of  tender 
will  be  a  royalty  payment  per  ton  of  air-dry  pulp  commencing  five  years  after 
the  issue  of  the  license.  No  tender  of  less  than  2s.  a  ton  will  be  accepted.  The 
successful  tenderers  will  be  granted  licenses  unde'r  the  Forests  Ordinance,  1911, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  options  for  renewal  for  further  periods 
of  twenty  years  on  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  Conservator  of 
Forests  and  the  licensees.  Tenders  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Conservator  of 
Forests,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony,  on  or  before  July  1,  1923,  and  should  he 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  "  Tender  for  Bamboo."  Further  par- 
ticulars, including  a  pamphlet  embodying  the  results  of  experiments  conducted 
in  Kenya,  and  of  measurements  taken  in  the  bamboo  forests,  may  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  4  Millbank,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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TKADE    UETURINS    AND    CONDITIONS    IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  1).  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  under 
tlato  May  5,  1923,  the  following  cablegram  giving  trade  totals  for  Australia  for 
}ear  ended  June  30,  1922,  and  describing  general  business  conditions: — 

Tlie  Australian  trade  returns  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last  just  pub- 
lished disclose  total  reduction  in  imports  as  compared  with  previous  year  by 
£00,735.390;  imports  from  Canada  were  reduced  by  £1,278,812  or  approximately 
28  per  cent;  imports  from  United  States  were  reduced  by  £17,290,364  or  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  For  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1923,  imports  aggre- 
gated £99.497.140,  showing  an  increase  of  £28,274,013,  while  exports  were  valued 
at  £94.802,395,  an  increase  of  £34,077  as  compared  with  corresponding  period  in 
1921-22.  Of  all  states  South  Australia  alone  is  offering  wheat  for  export,  others 
holding  for  higher  values  on  account  of  continuation  of  dry  weather  conditions; 
wheat  nominally  5s.  6d.  per  bushel;  flour  £10  17s.  6d.  per  ton  in  150-pound  sacks 
free  aboard  Adelaide.  Wool  sales  completed  for  season;  total  returns  estimated 
at  38  to  40  millions  sterling,  with  outlook  for  considerably  reduced  clip  this 
season.  General  rains  in  Queensland  have  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cattle;  coastal  rains  in  New  South  Wales  are  helpful,  but  otherwise  continued 
absence  of  rain  throughout  Australia  is  seriously  affecting  commercial  prospects, 
hence  trade  while  sound  is  without  animation." 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Mineral  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  March  29,  1923. — The  mineral  production  in  New  South  Wales 
for  the  year  1922  has  been  officially  valued  at  £14,274,770,  an  increase  of 
£266,122  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  mainly  due  to  renewed  activity 
on  the  Broken  Hill  silver-lead  field.  This  amount  has  only  been  exceeded  in 
1918,  when  minerals  to  the  value  of  £14,419,352  were  produced.  This  record 
would  have  been  eclipsed  had  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  steel 
works  at  Newcastle  remained  in  operation  during  the  whole  of  1922.  The 
cessation  of  smelting  at  these  works  contributed  to  a  great  extent  towards  the 
much  reduced  production  of  coal  and  coke  and  the  various  fluxing  metals,  but 
as  the  works  have  again  been  opened,  this  year's  totals  will  be  very  materially- 
affected. 

The  quantity  of  coal  wrought  during  the  year  amounted  to  10,183,133  tons, 
a  decrease  of  610,254  tons  as  compared  with  1921.  The  value  at  the  pit  mouth 
for  the  1922  output  is  £8,507,946,  a  decrease  of  £570,442  on  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  aggregrate  production  of  coal  in  the  state  to  the  end  of  1922  amounted 
to  277,657,000  tons,  valued  at  £123,453,955. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  minerals  won  in  the  state  to  the  end  of  1922  is 
£350,113,801.  During  the  year  30,904  persons  were  employed  in  and  about 
the  mines  of  the  state,  an  increase  of  1,203  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Australia 

Although  the  season  has  been  very  unfavourable  owing  to  drought  con- 
ditions in  many  parts,  cotton  growing  continues  to  attract  great  attention.  It 
is  stated  that  the  number  of  cotton  growers  in  Australia  has  increased  from  2,000 
to  15,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  State  of  Queensland  alone  there  will 
be  more  than  20,000  growers  next  season,  and  the  area  planted  will  be  increased 
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from  70,000  to  150,000  acres.  Less  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  were 
grown  here  in  1921,  but  this  year  it  is  expected  that  Australia's  cotton  yield 
will  reach  25,000,000  pounds. 

[Recent  reports  on  cotton-growing  in  Australia  to  which  attention  may  be 
directed  have  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  973  (Sep- 
tember 23,  1922)  and  No.  995  (February  24,  1923).] 

Record  Wool  Prices  at  Sydney 

The  following  statement  shows  the  record  prices  obtained  in  the  Sydney 
market  so  far  this  season,  together  with  those  of  last  season,  and,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  records  obtained  immediately  preceding  the  war.  The  prices 
given  are  in  pence  at  per  pound. 


Season. 

1922-23 

1921-22 

1913-14 

Greasy  Wool — 

  38i 

34i 

16 

  30i 

24i 

13i 

  31V 

23| 

13 

  29.^ 

25 

13 

  27 

22 

14i 

  261 

Hi 

n\ 

11 

  14| 

10|' 

8 

  231 

19| 

101 

  341 

23J 

141 

14i 

13i 

  *  35 

25i 

16 

Scoured  Wool — 

43 

26| 

44i 

26| 

  37i 

36i 

23i 

BRITISH   COLUMBIAN   APPLE    SHIPMENT   TO    BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  March  24,  1923. — A  small  shipment  of  British  Columbia  apples 
arrived  in  Singapore  last  season.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  importer,  this 
office  is  able  to  furnish  a  few  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  apples. 

The  apples  were  shipped  somewhat  late  in  the  season  and  were  conse- 
quently matured.  Canadian  apples  for  this  market  should  be  shipped  early  in 
the  season.  Even  green  fruit  though  immatured  might  not  be  objected  to.  The 
importer,  who  has  brought  in  Australian  apples  and  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  that  trade,  states  that  the  packing  of  the  British  Columbia  boxes  was  the 
best  I  have  seen  and  far  superior  to  any  packing  in  Australian  apples."  It  has 
been  stated  that  B.C.  apples  were  packed  too  tightly  for  this  market,  and 
that  a  layer  less  in  the  box  replaced  by  paper  would  be  an  improvement.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  importer  this  is  not  the  ease,  and  so  far  as  he  had  observed 
as  a  result  of  this  initial  shipment,  no  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
packing. 

A  large  apple  is  not  wanted;  the  size  preferred  is  from  2|-inch  to  2i-inch, 
and  for  this  reason:  The  retail  price  of  a  2^-inch  apple  is  around  10  cents.  For 
a  slightly  larger  size,  the  retail  price  would  not  be  11  or  12  cents  but  15  cents. 
As  the  average  retail  price  of  apples  ranges  between  7,  10  and  15  cents,  this 
spread  between  the  value  of  a  2|-inch  apple  and  of  one  slightly  larger  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  between  their  prices.  Consequently  consumers 
prefer  to  purchase  an  apple  round  about  the  2-i-inch  size  for  a  price  of  10  cents. 

In  the  shipment  in  question  five  kinds  of  apples  were  included.  Golden 
Russets  arrived  in  fair  condition,  but  had  evidently  been  packed  too  ripe.  These 
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should  be  packtil  as  early  as  possible  for  consignment  to  the  Middle  East. 
Northern  Spies  are  not  suitable  travellers.  Spitzenbergs  stood  the  journey  best, 
the  proportion  of  good  apples  in  the  case  being  very  much  higher  than  in  any 
of  the  other  varieties.  It  is  possible  that  shipments  of  apples  to  this  market 
should  be  limited  to  Spitzenberg  and  Golden  Russets.  Grimes  Golden  are 
absolutely  useless.  In  this  particular  case,  there  was  hardly  a  sound  apple 
amongst  them.  Winter  Bananas  were  not  an  entire  success,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  packed  too  ripe. 

Shipments  of  apples  to  this  area  are  necessarily  small.  The  right  wa}^  to 
dispose  of  them  at  this  end  is  for  the  importing  house  to  sell  directly  and  thus 
have  them  on  the  retail  market  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  Canadian  apple 
season  is  complementary  to  the  Australian,  it  is  not  impossible  that  exporters 
will  gradually  build  up  in  this  area  a  small  trade  in  British  Columbia  apples. 
The  middleman,  who  is  a  native,  is  quick  to  appreciate  when  the  market  has 
reached  its  saturation  point.  Consignments  of  apples  above  that  point  have  to 
be  sold  at  any  price  so  that  they  shall  not  rot  on  the  hands  of  the  importer. 
Therefore  shipments  as  small  as  possible  at  regular  and  frequent  dates  are 
desirable. 

Australia,  with  direct  communication  and  comparatively  near  in  point  of 
distance,  is  in  a  very  advantageous  position  for  exporting  apples  to  British 
iMalaya. 

As  the  shipment  under  discussion  was  perhaps  the  first  of  Canadian  apples 
to  this  territory,  a  word  of  praise  is  due  both  to  the  exporter  and  to  the 
importer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  shipment  on  arriving  at  Hong  Kong 
had  to  be  transhipped  owing  to  the  lack  of  regular  communication  betweeT^ 
Vancouver  and  Singapore.  If  at  a  later  date,  direct  cold  storage  marine  com- 
munication is  established  between  Vancouver  and  Singapore,  the  prospects  of 
the  sale  of  British  Columbia  apples  in  this  area  would  be  considerably  enlarged, 
but  it  will  never  reach  large  proportions.  The  writer  considers,  however,  that 
it  is  a  bold  undertaking,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  great  initia- 
tive needed  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  shipper.  It  is  a  daring  policy  to  ship 
fresh  fruit  to  a  centre  thousands  of  miles  away  perched  on  the  equator. 

EXPORTERS  FAIL  TO  FURNISH  CERTIFICATES   OF   ORIGIN  TO 
THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  28,  1923. — It  is  again  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Canadian  exporters  to  the  matter  of  providing  certificates  of  origin 
with  shipments  to  the  British  West  Indies.  Failure  to  provide  such  certificates 
is  not  only  exasperating  to  the  West  Indian  merchant,  but  in  many  cases  it 
obliterates  any  chance  of  a  repeat  order. 

The  West  Indian  merchant  is  given  a  c.i.f.  quotation.  Upon  adding  land- 
ing costs  and  duty,  he  finds  that  the  Canadian  quotation  shades  competition. 
The  goods  arrive  without  certificates  of  origin,  and  the  merchant  finds  that  he 
must  pay  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  duty  than  he  expected,  unless  he  can 
unofficially  persuade  the  Customs  authorities  of  the  origin  of  the  goods.  In 
many  cases  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  final  cost  of  the  goods  becomes  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  competitors,  through  carelessness  and  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  exporter. 

Any  firms  exporting  to  the  West  Indies  who  are  not  certain  of  the  invoice 
requirements  for  these  islands  should  at  once  apply  to  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  who  will  be  pleased  to  for- 
ward full  information  upon  documents  covering  such  shipments. 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  IRRIGATION  WORKS    MACHINERY  FOR  SIAM 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 

Ottawa,  May  8,  1923. — Following  a  trip  to  Siam  last  year  and  the  repre- 
sentations then  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Agriculture  as  to  Canada's 
ability  to  cater  for  certain  requirements  in  machinery  for  irrigation  works,  the 
writer  recently  received  advice  from  the  Director  General,  Royal  Irrigation 
Department,  Bangkok,  that  opportunity  will  be  given  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  quote  on  all  irrigation  requirements  as  and  when  tenders  are  called  or  special 
purchases  considered. 

In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  that  certain  preliminary  information  as  to 
the  class  of  irrigation  equipment  and  machinery  in  use  should  be  recorded.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1914  a  scheme  of  irrigation  for  the  Menam 
Valley  in  Central  Siam  was  inaugurated  and  authority  accorded  by  H.M.  the 
King  of  Siam  for  an  expenditure  not  to  exceed  three  million  pounds  sterling. 
During  the  ensuing  period  surveys  were  made  and  a  portion  of  the  work  under- 
taken. To-day  the  operations  of  the  Royal  Irrigation  Department  cover  an 
extensive  field  and  development  is  proceeding  along  steadily  increasing  lines. 

The  heavy  machinery  required  from  time  to  time  comprises  the  following — 
excavators,  dredgers,  pumps,  portable  engines,  ditching  machines,  workshop 
machinery,  light  railway  equipment  and  rails. 

A  number  of  types  of  steam  excavators  have  been  used  during  the  last  few 
years  in  connection  with  Siam's  irrigation  work,  one  of  the  first  and  most  satis- 
factory being  the  Lubecker.  This  it  is  understood  is  a  very  moderately  priced 
machine.  In  a  report  some  time  since  by  Mr.  R.  C.  R.  Wilson,  C.E.,  Director 
of  the  Department,  a  Ruston  No.  8  steam  crane  navvy  was  recommended  for 
its  good  record.  Excavators  are  required  for  two  classes  of  work,  one  for  the 
small  channels  where  all  the  earth  is  to  go  to  one  bank  and  the  other  for  a  width 
of  24  metres  and  a  depth  of  more  than  3  metres  where  the  earth  is  to  go  to 
both  banks. 

The  dredgers  primarily  in  use  in  Siamese  irrigation  work  were  of  the  ladder 
and  bucket  pattern.  These  were  not,  however,  suitable  for  some  of  the  work  as 
a  great  part  of  the  superstructure  had'  to  be  dissembled  before  they  could  pass 
under  bridges.  The  type  of  dredger  generally  required  is  the  suction  dredger 
of  large  pumping  capacity.  For  certain  of  the  works  these  should  be  non- 
propelling,  and  Diesel  engines  were  some  time  ago  called  for  in  the  specification. 
Dipper  dredges  of  2^  cubic  yards  capacity  were  also  called  for,  for  use  in  stiff 
clay  which  the  ladder  and  bucket  and  suction  dredges  could  not  tackle  as 
readily,  and  which  can  place  the  material  taken  out  over  on  the  bank  or  into 
dredges.  It  was  stated  by  the  Director  some  time  ago  that  this  type  of  dredger 
was  not  as  effective  in  pumping  out  the  silt  over  the  coimtry  as  the  ladder  and 
bucket  dredgers  and  suction  dredgers.  The  soil  in  Siam  is  similar  to  that  in 
Bengal  and  Lower  Burmah.  where  suction  dred2;es  have  for  some  time  been 
adopted  as  the  best  means  of  removing  the  soil.  In  Siamese  works  the  soil  must 
be  pumped  to  a  distance  as,  generally  speaking,  there  are  no  banks  and  houses 
are  frequently  found  in  fair  numbers  where  the  banks  should  be.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Simons  dredgers  have  been  an  economic  investment  in  the  Punjab 
irrigation  works  in  India,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  as  to  this  type  being  in 
use  in  Siam.  A  little  while  ago  the  Siamese  Director  stated  that  a  hydraulic 
dredger  having  a  total  length  of  28  metres,  5  metres  broad,  2-5  metres  deep  and 
with  a  draft  of  0-75  metres,  worked  by  Diesel  engines  and  pumps  of  the  largest 
capacity  which  could  be  fitted  into  that  size  of  hull  would  give  excellent  results 
for  the  class  of  work  anticipated.  It  should  be  non-propelling  and  able  to  dredge 
its  own  flotation.  It  should  be  capable  of  lifting  15  feet  and  discharge  the  silt 
direct  on  to  the  banks  without  delivery  through  pipes.  Further,  it  should  be 
fitted  with  a  helical  cutter  for  dredging  through  clay. 
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Ditch in^  machines  are  required  for  the  smaller  channels.  It  is  possible 
that  at  least  one  type  of  machine  made  in  Canada  might  be  acceptable  for  this 
work. 

The  soil  in  Siam  is  very  watertight,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  large  pumping 
plant  is  not  desirable.  Quite  a  number  of  portable  centrifugal  pumping  plants, 
with  engine  and  pump  combined,  are  required  from  time  to  time,  the  centrifugal 
pumps  to  be  6  inches. 

\\n-tical  boilers  for  the  smaller  class  of  work  are  required  in  fair  number. 

PACKING   OF   CANNED   GOODS    FOR   INDIAN  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Bombay,  April  6,  1923. — A  very  instructive  example  of  how  not  to  pack 
canned  goods  for  the  East  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  at 
this  side  of  India.  The  consignment  in  question  was  shipped  to  India  via  Hong 
Kong  a  few  weeks  ago  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  experienced  packers  of 
canned  goods  in  North  America.  The  goods  are  now  lying  in  the  warehouse 
of  the  consignee  who  is  attempting  to  sort  out  the  damaged  tins  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  badly  broken  cases.  Such  a  large  percentage  of  the  tins  are  damaged 
that  this  entire  shipment  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  probably  fetch  on  the  Indian  market  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  c.i.f.  price  of  the  goods. 

WIRE  VERSUS  HOOP-IRON  STRAPPING 

Two  methods  of  packing  were  employed  in  this  shipment.  Most  of  the 
cases  were  fabricated  from  light  ^-inch  wooden  shooks,  reinforced  at  the  ends 
by  one-inch  strips,  and  "  wirebound  "  with  five  strands  of  light  gauge  wire.  A 
smaller  portion  of  the  shipment  came  in  cases  fabricated  from  -J-inch  wooden 
shooks  for  sides,  top  and  bottom,  and  |-inch  shooks  for  the  two  ends,  each  end 
being  bound  with  hoop-iron  strapping.  Each  case  contained  an  average  of  two 
dozen  cans  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  canned  salmon  (four  dozen),  and  the  average 
gross  weight  of  each  case  was  a  little  over  fifty  pounds.  When  the  order  for 
shipment  was  despatched  to  the  shippers  in  North  America,  the  customer  at 
this  end  specified  that  the  strongest  and  most  rugged  cases  available  should  be 
used  for  packing,  and  that  on  no  account  should  "  frail  "  cases  be  employed. 

When  the  complete  consignment  was  examined  in  the  consignee's  warehouse 
in  India,  it  was  found  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  wirebound  cases  were 
badly  broken,  and  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  cans  in  these  cases  were 
severely  dented.  The  shooks  were  so  light  that  the  wire  bands  broke  through 
them,  often  dividing  the  shooks  into  three  or  four  sections  which  broke  away 
from  the  case,  leaving  it  open  for  pilferage.  The  consignee  does  not  expect^  to 
realize  more  than  4.0  per  cent  of  the  landed  cost  on  the  contents  of  the  wire- 
bound  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  all  the  hoop-iron  bound  cases  in  which 
sturdier  shooks  were  employed  arrived  in  undamaged  condition.  The  -J-  and 
|-inch  shooks  withstood  the'^rough  handling  without  cracking  or  buckling,  while 
the  hoop-iron  held  the  ends  of  the  cases  firmly.  Most  of  the  tins  and  labels 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  these  cases  have  been  sold  at  a  profit- 
able figure. 

ROUGH    HANDLING   BY  COOLIES 

When  the  consignee  informed  the  shippers  by  wire  what  had  happened  to 
this  consignment,  a  letter  came  back  pointing  out  that  they  had  recently  been 
sending  their  goods  to  many  parts  of  the  world  in  wire-bound  cases  of  this  type 
and  that  they  had  found  them  very  satisfactory.    Moreover,  it  was  pomted  out 
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that  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  ensure  that  every  case  was  marked  "  frail  " 
or  "  HANDLE  WITH  CARE,"  and  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  understand  how  these 
cases  had  been  so  badly  broken.  Of  course  the  consignee  could  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  lamentable  lack  of  literary  attainments  on  the 
part  of  the  coolies  who  handle  freight  or  ship's  cargo  in  India,  and  of  asking 
why  "frail"  cases  had  been  used  when  he  had  particularly  requested  the 
strongest  cases  available. 

It  is  very  important  for  shippers  to  the  East  to  realize  that  nearly  all  parcel 
merchandise  in  India  is  shifted  on  the  heads  of  coolies,  who  are  of  course  illit- 
erate and  may  be  given  to  spiriting  away  anything  that  is  not  securely  bound 
or  too  cumbersome  to  carry  off.  What  generally  happens  to  any  light  boxed 
merchandise  at  any  Indian  port  or  transfer  point  is  as  follows:  One  coolie  lifts 
a  case  on  to  the  head  of  another,  who  carries  it  to  its  destination  and  simply 
topples  it  off  his  head  on  to  a  cement  platform  or  on  to  other  cases.  It  may  also 
happen  that  the  coolie  drops  his  case  somewhat  more  heavily  than  necessary 
to  ensure  its  breaking  in  order  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
some  of  the  contents.  When  a  consignment  of  attractive  and  expensive  canned 
fruit  receives  this  sort  of  treatment  two  or  three  times — in  transhipment  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  at  the  Indian  port  of  entry — the  shipper  of  "  frail  "  cases  is  simply 
tempting  providence.  Canned  goods  must  he  shipped  to  India  and  the  Middle 
East  in  strong  and  rugged  cases  which  will  successfully  withstand  a  succession  of 
descents  from  coolies'  heads  on  to  cement  floors. 

THE  USE  OF  SAWDUST  AND  STRONG  TISSUE  PAPER  RECOMMENDED 

Even  when  cases  are  smashed  by  severe  handling,  the  damaging  of  the 
cans  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  wrapping  each  can  in  strong  tissue 
paper  and  packing  each  case  with  sawdust.  Sawdust  helps  to  prevent  the  cans 
from  knocking  against  one  another  and  thus  avoids  bad  denting.  If  one  can  in 
a  case  is  so  badly  dented  that  the  liquor  leaks  out,  the  sawdust  will  absorb  the 
liquid  and  prevent  it  from  ruining  the  labels  of  the  other  cans  in  the  case.  Then 
tissue  paper  helps  to  prevent  dampened  sawdust  from  discolouring  labels.  The 
Indian  bazaar  merchant  carefully  examines  every  can  of  every  case  of  canned 
goods  he  buys  and  he  tries  to  wring  a  discount  out  of  the  importer  for  every 
dent  or  bit  of  discolouration  he  discovers.  Therefore  the  shipper  must  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  assist  his  consignee  in  maintaining  his  legitimate 
profit  by  packing  his  goods  so  carefully  that  the  risk  of  damage  in  shipment  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Success  and  permanence  in  Eastern  trade  depends  so 
much  on  proper  representation  that  the  exporter  who  has  a  good  agent  on  the 
spot  must  do  everything  possible  toward  making  him  keen  on  retaining  his  con- 
nection. The  good  agent  can  pick  and  choose  his  firms  for  representation,  and 
he  does  not  take  long  in  giving  up  any  exporter  who  does  not  support  him  down 
to  the  smallest  detail. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  TO  BE  TESTED  IN  LATVIA 

Agricultural  implements  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  have  appeared  on 
the  Latvia  market  in  large  numbers,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  begun  to  draft  special  regulations  affecting  trade  in  this  line. 
According  to  these  regulations  all  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
imported  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Agricultural  Department  for  pre- 
liminary test.  If  the  tests  show  unfavourable  results,  the  sale  of  the  imple- 
ments in  Latvia  will  be  prohibited. 
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TRADING   POSSIBILITIES   IN   HOLLAND   FOR  CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

IMarkel  lor   Tinned   and  Powdered  Milk 

[This  is  the  eighth  oj  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  Trading  Possi- 
bilities in  Holland  for  Canadian  Products.  The  first,  on  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs, 
was  published  in  No.  982;  the  second,  on  Flour,  in  No.  984;  the  third,  on  Dried 
and  Evaporated  .Apples,  in  No.  991;  the  fourth,  on  Canned  and  Preserved  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  in  No.  992;  the  fifth,  on  Canned  Fish,  in  No.  993;  the  sixth,  on  the 
Demand  for  Sugar,  in  No.  998;  and  the  seventh,  on  Sijrup  and  Honey,  in  No. 
1,000.] 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK 

Rotterdam,  April  23,  1923. — Holland  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  condenserl 
milk,  and  in  1921  exported  almost  23  million  kilogrammes  (about  50  million 
Canadian  pounds)  of  sweetened  full  cream  milk,  about  51  million  kg.  (112 
million  pounds)  of  sweetened  skimmed  milk,  1-8  million  kg.  (about  4  million 
pounds)  of  unsweetened  full  cream  milk,  and  44-6  thousand  kg.  (98  thousand 
pounds)  of  unsweetened  skimamed  milk.  Great  Britain  has  been  the  largest 
market  for  Dutch  tinned  milk,  but  France,  Austria,  British  India,  and  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  have  also  been  large  buyers  from  Holland,  while  exports 
as  well  are  made  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  however,  is  imported  into  Holland  not 
only  for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  but  also  for  export  to  other  countries. 
The  figures  of  statistics  do  not  therefore  give  a  correct  view  of  the  trade,  as  a 
Dutch  firm  might  be  selling  American  milk  for  instance  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  or 
other  of  the  Middle  European  states,  and  have  delivery  made  via  Hamburg 
which  would  not  be  shown  in  the  Dutch  statistics.  The  official  figures,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  in  1920  Holland  imported  25,253  kg.  (55,557  pounds)  of 
sweetened  full  cream  milk,  in  1921  about  5,000  kg.  (11,000  pounds),  and  in  1922 
approximately  11,000  kg,  (24,000  pounds).  The  largest  amount  was  supplied 
by  Germany  in  1920,  and  the  United  States  was  the  biggest  contributor  in  1921 
of  sweetened  full  cream  milk. 

The  imports  of  sweetened  skimmed  milk  in  1921  were,  however  greater,  being 
68,048  kg.  (149,706  pounds),  all  of  which  came  Great  Britain.  In  1922  no 
sweetened  or  unsweetened  skimmed  milk  was  imported  from  abroad. 

The  quantity  of  unsweetened  full  cream  milk  entering  Holland  from  out- 
side sources  has  increased  rapidly,  having  risen  from  344  kg.  (757  pounds) 
in  1919  to  8,153  kg.  (18,729  pounds)  in  1920,  54,654  kg.  (120,239  pounds)  in 
1921,  and  about  231,000  kg.  (508,200  pounds)  in  1922.  The  United  States 
supplied  most  of  the  full  cream  milk  with  sugar  in  1920,  while  Great  Britain, 
Norway  and  France  were  the  main  contributors  in  1921. 

The  market  for  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  price  of  sugar,  the  sweetened  sometimes  being  in  demand  and 
sometimes  the  unsweetened.  The  principal  line  manufactured  in  Holland  is 
sugared  condensed  milk,  the  production  of  sweetened  skimmed  milk  being  the 
greatest.  Tins  of  16  oz.,  48  tins  to  a  case,  are  mostly  required.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  trade  in  imported  condensed  or  evoporated  milk  is  not 
large,  but  as  the  previous  figures  will  indicate  it  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  is  one  that  may  be  developed,  not  only  for  domestic  consumption  but 
for  export  to  other  European  countries. 

MILK  POWDER 

Milk  powder  is  quite  an  important  article  in  Holland,  and  it  is  imported 
as  well  as  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands.    In  1921  the  imports  of  milk 
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powder  of  full  cream  milk  amounted  to  407,211  kg.  (895,864  pounds),  which 
came  in  largest  quantities  from  Great  Britain  (547,626  pounds)  and  the  United 
States  (248,444  pounds).  Germany  and  Belgium  were  also  suppliers  with 
67,346  pounds  and  25,128  pounds  respectively.  Germany  was,  however,  the 
largest  market  for  Dutch  exports  of  milk  powder  from  full  cream  milk,  and  in 
1921  received  2,965,390  kg.  (6,523,858  pounds)  out  of  a  total  exportation  from 
Holland  of  4,409,730  kg.  (9,701,406  pounds).  The  other  countries  which  served 
as  a  market  for  Dutch  exports  in  order  of  importance  were  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Norway,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Sweden  and 
South  Africa.  In  1922  the  imports  amounted  to  about  312,000  kg.  (686,400 
pounds) . 

Quite  a  good  business  is  done  in  milk  powder  of  skimmed  milk,  of  which 
277,086  kg.  (609,589  pounds)  were  imported  into  Holland  in  1921,  the  United 
States  supplying  172,900  kg.  (380,380  pounds),  Austria  56,740  kg.  (124,828 
pounds).  Great  Britain  27,644  kg.  (60,817  pounds)  and  Germany  19,573  kg. 
(43,061  pounds)  .  In  1922,  Holland  imported  about  185,000  kg.  (407,000  pounds) 
of  powdered  milk  made  from  skimmed  milk,  while  she  exported  1,363,988  kg. 
(3,000,774  pounds)  in  1921  ^^nd  about  1,683,000  kg.  (3,702,600  pounds)  in  1922, 
principally  to  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  a  good  demand  at  present  for  milk  and  cream  powder  (especially 
for  the  so-called  spray  system)  in  Holland  particularly  for  export,  but  whether 
Canadian  exporters  can  compete  with  Dutch  or  other  powder  will  depend  on 
price.  The  size  of  the  container  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  importance  as 
long  as  the  milk  powder  is  carefully  and  securely  packed.  Cases  of  50  kg.  net 
seem  to  be  in  favour,  while  inquiries  have  also  been  received  for  milk  powder 
in  barrels  of  200  pounds. 

REPRESENTATION  NECESSARY 

As  there  is  so  much  competition  in  these  lines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
represented  on  the  spot  by  a  good  live  firm  well  known  in  the  trade.  The  agents 
should  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  quality  to  be  demon- 
strated among  the  leading  buyers,  after  which  price  is  the  main  consideration. 
The  representatives  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market  and  sell  where 
the  best  prices  can  be  obtained,  whether  in  Holland  or  some  other  country  in 
Europe,  much  better  than  the  Canadian  exporter  can  do  who  tries  to  transact 
the  business  direct  with  the  importers  without  the  aid  of  an  agent.  The  repre- 
sentative can  also  keep  the  Canadian  exporter  informed  constantly  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  market,  prices  and  sources  of  competition. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

In  order  to  meet  competition  from  Dutch  and  other  producers  who  have 
stocks  on  the  spot  and  can  supply  at  short  notice,  it  may  be  necessary  to  send 
goods  on  consignment  to  the  agent,  but  before  doing  so  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  right  agent  has  been  appointed  and  the  quanity  sent  should  not  be  any 
larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  More  frequent  smaller  shipments  are 
better  than  fewer  larger  consignments  as  the  money  is  not  then  tied  up  so  long. 
After  the  goods  have  become  known,  the  main  endeavour  should  be  for  direct 
shipments  to  the  importers,  the  orders  being  sent  to  the  exporter  by  the  agent. 
Even  in  the  latter  case  a  small  stock  on  the  spot  may  be  found  useful  in  order 
to  fill  the  smaller  orders. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

Quotations  should  be  sent  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  so  that  the  landed  charges 
may  be  known  and  compared  with  those  from  other  sources.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  the  interest  of  the  importers. 
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The  terms  are  generally  cash  against  shipping  documents  Holland,  but 
some  firms  give  longer  terms.  It  is  useless,  however,  for  Canadian  exporters  to 
endeavour  to  do  business  on  letters  of  credit  or  cash  against  documents  in 
Canada,  as  importers  will  not  even  consider  such  conditions;  and  why  should 
they  when  they  can  get  much  more  desirable  terms  from  other  suppliers  whose 
jiroducts  they  know?  If  the  agent  is  acquainted  with  the  firms  in  the  trade, 
there  is  very  little  risk  in  doing  business  on  a  cash  against  documents  Holland 
basis.    It  is  purely  a  matter  of  calculation. 

If  Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  condensed  or  evaporated  milk 
ov  milk  powder  will  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Rotterdam,  forwarding  at  the  same  time .  all  necessary  details  regarding  their 
products  and  their  export  policy,  they  will  be  given  all  possible  help  to  get  into 
touch  with  suitable  representatives  and  every  assistance  will  be  afforded  them 
to  ort  started  in  the  Netherlands  market. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  April  20,  1923. — Grave  consequences  in  Holland  are  following 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  as  the  Rhine  forms  a  valuable  element  in  Dutch 
economic  activity  and  national  prosperity.  The  most  serious  injury  has  been 
sustained  by  shipping  and  navigation.  Trade  generally  and  coal  deliveries 
especially  are  being  seriously  affected,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Ruhr  occu- 
pation, which  has  cut  Holland  off  from  an  essential  source  of  supply,  is  bringing 
about  a  rise  in  prices. 

The  export  of  goods  of  every  description  from  the  occupied  territory  of 
Germany  is  prohibited  unless  an  export  license  has  been  obtained  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  paid  on  the  goods.  This  export  permit  must  be  obtained  b}^ 
the  German  exporter,  but  the  German  Government  has  prohibited  German 
nationals  from  applying  for  such  export  permits,  which  makes  trade  difficult 
for  Dutch  importers  of  German  goods.  A  further  consequence  of  this  export 
tax  and  of  a  tax  levied  on  the  import  of  various  articles  has  been  that  transit 
trade  is  being  diverted  from  Rotterdam  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Holland  is 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  the  products  of  the  Ruhr,  especially  coal  and 
iron  and  steel  products,  and  it  can  therefore  be  realized  the  consequences  for 
Holland  of  the  occupation  of  that  region. 

Coal  has  advanced  in  price  about  40  per  cent,  and  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and 
rubber  prices  have  also  risen,  while  the  cost  of  living,  which  rose  slightly  during 
the  latter  months  of  1922,  has  continued  its  upward  movement. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  The  falling  off  in  German 
imports  offers  to  other  foreign  producers  the  prospect  of  extending  their  market 
in  Holland.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  is  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Holland  with  a  resultant  higher  price  for  the  finished  article,  which 
should  also  help  Canadian  firms  to  improve  their  position  in  the  Dutch  market. 

The  higher  prices  have  given  rise  to  anticipations  of  higher  profits  or  a 
revival  of  trade,  while  the  lessening  of  German  competition  in  certain  lines,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  balance  sheets  just  published  of  various  industrial  con- 
cerns are  not  at  all  unsatisfactory,  has  led  to  a  rather  brisk  activity  on  the  stock 
exchange,  so  that  the  exchange  index  figures  show  an  increase  of  1-12  per  cent 
and  108  per  cent  for  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest  and  bank  shares  respectively 
and  a  decrease  of  2-89  per  cent  for  miscellaneous  shares  during  March. 

The  trade  returns  for  January  and  February  show  an  increase  in  imports 
of  about  30|  million  guilders  and  in  exports  of  approximately  15 J  million  guilders 
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as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  The  ordinary  receipts 
of  state  revenues  were  also  higher  by  about  10  million  guilders  during  January 
and  February  than  in  the  same  period  of  1922. 

The  number  of  persons  liable  to  property  tax  in  Holland  has  increased 
roughly  70  per  cent  since  1914-15.  A  drop  in  the  groups  which  comprise  the 
largest  fortunes  was  recorded  last  year,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
fortunes. 

CONDITIONS   IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  D.F.,  March  31,  1923. — Although  the  general  conditions  of 
Mexico  cannot  be  considered  as  completely  satisfactory  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  depression  from  which  the 
country  has  been  suffering  for  the  past  year  has  now  passed  its  maximum,  and 
it  may  be  legitimately  hoped  that  the  year  1923  will  see  an  improvement  in 
all  branches  of  business.  The  position  at  present  may  be  described  as  a  period 
of  waiting;  favourable  indications  for  the  future  are  seen  in  the  improvement 
in  the  mining  situation  and  the  generally  peaceful  condition  of  the  countrj^, 
while  against  this  must  be  set  the  scarcity  of  new  capital  for  industrial  enter- 
prises, the  possible  effect  of  the  introduction  of  paper  currency,  and  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  people,  from  which  the  Mexican  public  suffers  in 
common  with  that  of  other  countries. 

LABOUR 

Labour  difficulties  and  strikes  are  causing  anxiety  in  several  of  the  states, 
notably  in  Veracruz  and  Yucatan,  where  the  Communist  element  is  excep- 
tionally strong.  In  Veracruz  these  difficulties  have  centred  round  the  steve- 
dores of  the  port,  where  a  strike  tied  up  traffic  for  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
vessels  having  to  be  diverted  to  Tampico  for  unloading. 

In  the  Federal  District,  in  addition  to  labour  difficulties  in  the  paper  mills 
of  the  San  Rafael  company,  a  strike  has  taken  place  among  the  workers  of  the 
street  railway  company;  this  latter  caused  serious  discomfort  to  the  population 
of  the  capital,  but  was  permitted  to  run  its  course  by  the  Government;  attempted 
rioting  was,  however,  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand.  In  Yucatan  the  situation 
gives  cause  for  anxiety,  labour  being  scarce  on  the  henequen  plantation;  this 
is  the  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction,  men  having  formerly  been  forced  to 
work  for  long  hours  at  low  wages;  compulsion  being  now  impossible,  much  less 
labour  is  obtainable,  and  many  of  the  plantations  are  going  out  of  cultivation. 
The  total  henequen  crop  is  handled  for  trading  purposes  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment, but  an  increasing  shortage  is  anticipated  in  the  future,  with  consequent 
high  prices. 

BANKING 

The  Government  is  considering  the  formation  of  a  sole  bank  of  issue," 
or  "  Banco  Unico,"  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  paper  currency.  At  present,  no 
bank  notes  whatever  circulate  in  Mexico,  a  metallic  currency  of  gold,  silver 
and  bronze,  with  small  amounts  of  nickel,  forming  the  sole  medium  of  exchange. 
While  this  method  has  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  Mexican 
peso  at  or  near  par,  many  inconveniences  are  felt  when  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  person,  or  transfer  currency  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  reintroduction  of  paper  money  will  facilitate 
trade  within  the  country.  Negotiations  for  the  loan  necessary  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  effect  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  present  intention  is  to 
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obtain  the  support  of  French  financial  interests,  who  in  turn  will  secure  tlie 
necessary  funds  from  New  York.  Opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  issuing 
paper  money  in  Mexico  are  divided,  those  opposed  to  the  scheme  clainiing  that 
the  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  will  cause  the  public  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  such  currency,  however  well  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  additional  convenience  will  soon  make  itself  felt,  and  once  confidence 
in  its  value  is  established,  paper  will  readily  be  accepted  at  par. 

Financial  and  commercial  interests  are  watching  the  development  of  the 
scheme  with  interest,  realizing  that  the  reintroduction  of  paper  money  will  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  course  of  commerce,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
that  intluence. 

COMMERCIAL 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  commercial  crisis  exists  at  present,  general 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  business  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  buying 
is  principally  for  immediate  requirements  only.  The  cause  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  genera.1  financial  stringency  which 
rules  throughout  the  world,  but  a  contributing  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  slump  of  1921,  which  w^as  the  cause  of  so  much  distress  to  manufac- 
turing nations  in  general,  did  not  reach  Mexico  until  some  months  after  it  was 
felt  in  other  countries;  similarly,  the  recovery  of  trade  which  has  recently  been 
seen  in  other  countries  has  been  delayed  in  Mexico,  although  the  economic 
situation  in  general  shows  slight  signs  of  improvement.  Commercial  houses  are, 
however,  disposed  to  sell  for  cash  only,  and  collections  on  the  average  are 
reported  to  be  difficult;  money  for  investment  is  scarce  throughout  the  Republic. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  piece  goods,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  in  the  Republic,  is  decreasing,  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  material; 
this  situation  has  been  aggravated  lately,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
factories  have  found  it  necessary  to  close  down.  At  the  same  time,  stocks  on 
hand  in  the  factories  are  stated  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand,  and 
for  this  reason  the  proprietors  are  not  suffering  to  the  same  extent  as  the  work- 
men, who  find  themselves  thrown  out  of  employment. 

There  is  a  seasonal  lack  of  demand  for  woollen  goods,  and  such  factories  as 
are  working  are  doing  so  in  anticipation  of  the  requirements  of  the  next  winter 
season. 

Conditions  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  irregular  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  which  is  rapidly  taking  a  leading  place  in  the  manufacturing  life  of 
Mexico.  While  some  factories  are  reported  to  be  quiet,  others  are  stated  to  be 
working  full  time,  and  unable  to  fill  all  the  orders  entrusted  to  them. 

Other  industries  are  reported  to  be  quiet,  with  no  notable  changes  in  either 
direction. 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

Plans  are  now  being  completed  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  resump- 
tion of  payment  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  which  has  remained  in  default 
since  1914.  The  details  of  the  arrangements  by  means  of  which  these  payments 
are  to  be  made  are  contained  in  the  de  la  Huerta-Lamont  agreement,  and  a 
special  committee  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  February  last  to  confer 
with  the  Bankers'  Committee  on  the  subject.  It  was  intended  that  the  first  pay- 
ments should  be  made  early  in  April,  but  this  date  has  been  deferred  owing  to 
minor  difficulties  having  arisen  in  connection  with  the  deposit  of  bonds  and 
coupons;  at  the  same  time,  reports  indicate  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  settled 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  at  an  early  date.  In  view  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  financial  interests,  a  list  is  given 
below  of  the  principal  securities  comprised  in  the  agreement  referred  to: — 


Amount 

Canadian 

Currency, 

United  States  of  Mexico  5  per  cent  Consolidated  External  Gold  Loan  of  1899..  $  48,635,000 

Republic  of  Mexico  4  per  cent  External  Gold  Loan,  1910   50,949,000 

United  States  of  Mexico  6  per  cent  ten-year  Treasury  notes,  1913  (£6,000,000)..  29,100,000 
United  States  of  Mexico  6  per  cent  ten-year  Treasuiy  notes,  1913  (£6,000,000)..  29,100,000 

City  of  Mexico  5  per  cent  External  Loan  of  1889   ,  6,769,000 

Institution   for   Encouragement   of   Irrigation    Works   and    Development  of 

Agriculture,  4\  per  cent  .sinking  fund  geld  bonds   25,000,000 

United  States  of  Mexico  4  per  cent  Gold  Bonds  of  1904   37,037,000 

Republic  of  Mexico  Consolidated  3  per  cent  internal  debt  of  1886   21,151,000 

United  States  of  Mexico  5  per  cent  Internal  Redeemable  Bonds  of  1894   46,455,000 


Total   $265,096,000 

Funded  debt  of  National  Railwaj'S   242,361,000 

Accumulated  interest   203,588.000 


Total,  Canadian  Currency   $711,045,000 


The  above  omits'  certain  guaranteed  bonds  of  the  states  of  Veracruz. 
Tamaulipas  and  Sinaloa,  which  amount  to  about  two  million  dollars.  It  aho 
omits  the  securities  issued  by  former  President  Huerta,  which  are  not  at  present 
recognized  as  a  liability  by  the  Government. 

MINING 

A  notable  increase  has  taken  place  in  mineral  production  during  the  early 
months  of  1923,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  This  refers 
particularly  to  the  production  of  silver  and  gold,  comparative  figures  for  the  two 
months  ending  February  28  being  as  follows: — 

Jan. -Feb.  1922      Jan. -Feb.  1923 

Gold,  kg   3,691  4,167 

Silver,  kg   378,406  446,743 

With  regard  to  other  minerals,  figures  are  available  only  to  the  end  of 
January;  but  during  this  month  the  production  of  lead  doubled,  that  of  copper 
increased  fivefold,  and  the  production  of  zinc  showed  an  increase  of  seven  times 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  following 
are  details: — 

January  1922        January  1923 

Lead,  kg   6,638,446  13,120,235 

Copper,  kg   540,255  2,690,156 

Zinc,  kg  ■   70,843  534,337 

Increased  interest  appears  to  be  manifested  by  foreign  capital,  more  especi- 
ally from  the  United  States,  in  the  development  of  mining  properties  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  reopening  of  mines  which  have  been  closed  down  during  the  past  few 
years.  Companies  already  operating  are  also  reported  to  be  securing  options  on 
new  prospects.  These  remarks  refer  principally  to  silver-  and  gold-bearing  pro- 
perties, but  they  are  also  true  to  a  less  extent  of  copper.  While  this  activity  does 
not  approach  the  dimensions  of  a  boom,  and  its  influence  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated, it  has  created  a  feeling  of  optimism  in  mining  circles  and  an  anticipation 
of  increased  prosperity.  The  chief  cause  for  anxiety  is  found  in  the  operation 
of  the  Pitman  Act  in  the  United  States,  which  has  held  the  price  of  silver  at 
high  levels,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  work  low-grade  silver-bearing  pro- 
perties at  a  profit;  if  the  operation  of  this  act  ceases  within  the  next  few  months 
(as  is  anticipated),  the  probabilities  are  that  the  price  of  silver  will  deci'ease, 
and  a  number  of  mines  may  be  compelled  to  close  down. 
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PETROLEUM 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour 
states  that  at  the  besrinning  of  1923  conditions  were  favourable  in  Mexico  for 
the  petroleum  industry,  on  account  of  the  tendency  towards  increased  prices 
in  all  mineral  oil  ])roducts,  and  the  prospects  of  reduced  stocks  in  the  United 
States. 

A  report  has  been  circulated  recently  to  the  effect  that  Venezuela  was 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Mexico  as  an  oil-producing  country.  An  analysis 
of  the  actual  figures,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this  contention,  the  production 
for  the  year  1922  being  as  follows: — 

Vnital  States   551,197,000  barrels. 

Mexico   182,278,000  " 

Venezuela   2,335,000  " 

All  other  countries   112,951,000 

848,760,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  production  the  United  States  was  respon- 
sible for  65  per  cent,  Mexico  21-5  per  cent,  and  all  other  countries  the  remain- 
inp;  13-5  per  cent.  Thus  Mexico  continues  to  occupy  second  place  in  w^orld 
production.  During  the  month  of  January,  37  wells  were  completed,  of  which 
19  were  productive,  with  a  total  initial  daily  production  of  106,819  barrels. 

The  total  production  of  oil  for  the  month  of  January  amounted  to  over 
12.000,000  barrels,  slightly  less  than  that  of  December.  The  chief  centre  of 
activity  was  in  the  Panuco  field,  which  was  responsible  for  over  40  per  cent  of 
this  total,  the  second  place  being  occupied  by  the  Toteco  and  Cerro  Azul  fields, 
which  provided  a  further  22  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  total  exports  of  crude  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  during  January 
were  11,350,000  barrels,  or  slightly  less  than  for  the  month  of  December.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  was  exported  from  the  port  of  Tampico,  followed  by 
Tuxpam  and  Puerto  Mexico. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railways  of  Mexico  are  making  arrangements  fot 
the  completion  of  the  line  from  the  Mexican  border  at  Nogales  to  Guadalajara. 
This  line  is  at  present  in  operation  from  Nogales  to  Topic  in  the  State  of 
Nayarit  (a  distance  of  931  miles),  but  the  completion  of  the  work  between 
Tepic  and  Guadalajara,  which  involves^ the  construction  of  some  53  miles  of 
line  through  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  has  been  delayed  owing  to 
financial  conditions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  necessary  capital  has  now  been  raised  for  this 
purpose,  and  construction  will  start  at  an  early  date.  When  completed,  the 
railway  will  provide  a  direct  service  from  the  southwestern  United  States  to 
Guadalajara,  and  thence  to  Mexico  City,  opening  up  valuable  mining  and  agri- 
cultural areas,  and  giving  rail  communication  from  the  Western  Mexican  ports 
of  Guaymas  and  Mazatlan  to  points  in  the  interior. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  the  month  of  January,  1923,  have  recentlj' 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Finance.  These  indicate  that  the  exports 
(excluding  petroleum,  the  figures  of  which  have  not  yet  been  completed) 
reached  a  total  of  $10,304,700,  as  follows:— 


Animal  substances   $  276.263 

Vegetables   4,065,987 

Mineral   5,787,740 

Manufactures  and  Sundrj'   174,710 


$10,304,700 
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Of  the  above,  95  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States,  the  balance  bein^ 
divided  between  France,  Germany,  Spain,  with  other  countries  taking  negligible 
quantities.  Canada  is  shown  as  taking  $10;000  worth  of  goods,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  figure  will  increase  in  the  future. 

With  regard  to  imports,  these  represent  a  total  value  of  $11,648,950; 
divided  as  follows: — 


From  the  United  States   g  6,942,430 

Germany   2,672,582 

Great  Britain   687,075 

France   397,166 

Spain   334,806 

Canada   82,044 

Other  coimtries   532,847 


$11,648,950 


The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  import  statistics  is  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Germany,  and  the  decrease  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  import 
of  foodstuffs  to  Mexico.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Finance  states  that  during  1921  Mexico  expended  more  than 
$5,000,000  on  the  importation  of  maize  alone,  whereas  in  the  past  year  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  slightly  over  $1,000,000.  Imports  of  maize,  wheat  and 
flour,  however,  still  continue,  in  spite  of  the  duties  which  have  been  levied  in 
order  to  protect  the  local  producers.  Apart  from  these  items,  the  largest 
imports  of  foodstuffs  consist  of  lard  and  lard  substitutes  ($3,067,000),  flour 
($923,000),  and  eggs  ($1,019,000);  imports  of  such  foodstuffs  as  hams,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  raisins,  rice  and  prunes  account  for  a  sum  of  $840,000,  and  other 
items  being  comparatively  small. 

EXCHANGE 

No  fluctuations  of  any  importance  have  taken  place  during  the  past  three 
months  in  the  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  and  Montreal.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  Mexican  "  peso  "  remains  approximately  at  par,  on  account  of  the  currency 
of  the  country  being  purely  m.etaHic,  no  bank  notes  or  bills  whatever  being  in 
circulation.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  exchange  on  New  York  is  at  the  rate 
of  48f  cents,  and  on  Montreal  50  cents,  mint  par  being  49-85  cents  to  the  peso. 

CUSTOMS  CHANGES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  April  5,  1923. — The  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  budget  speecli 
last  week  submitted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  the  proposed  new  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  present  session  and  which  are  now  in 
operation.  These  are  appended  for  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters.  The 
increases  in  customs  duties  are  in  accordance  with  Government  policy  and 
pledges,  and  are  chiefly  for  protective  rather  than  revenue  purposes.  With 
regard  to  the  deferred  additional  duty  on  glass  bottles  and  jars,  it  is  learned 
unofficially  that  these  will  come  into  operation  at  such  time  as  local  manufac- 
turers are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  full  needs  of  the  country  in  these  lines. 

With  regard  to  paper,  although  the  local  producers  import  the  pulp  they 
use  from  Scandinavia,  their  protection  has  been  increased.  The  new  rebate  gives 
some  slight  increase  in  the  British  preference. 
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Article 


Detonators:  per  lb. 


Carbide  of  Calcium:  per  100  lbs 
(.  "onfectionory,  plain  or  fani-y,  of 
all  kinds,  compounded,  made 
or  preserved  with  sugar:  sweet- 
ened cocoa  or  chocolate;  pre- 
serves and  sweatmeais;  cand- 
ied or  preserved  ginger  or 
chi>w-chow;  bon-bons,  surprise 
packets  and  crackers:  per  lb. . . 

or  per  £100  

whichever     duty     shall  be 
greater 
Corn  and  grain: 
Wheat,  ground  or  otherwise 

prepared  :  per  100  lbs  

Maize,   ground   or  otherwise 
prepared:  per  100  lbs  


Matches: 

{a)  Wooden:  in  boxes  or  pack- 
ages of  not  more  than  100 
matches:  per  gross  of  boxes 
or  packages  

In  boxes  containing  more  than 
100,  but  not  more  than  200 
matches,  per  gross  of  boxes 
or  packages  

And  for  every  100  additional 
matches  in  boxes  or  pack- 
ages: per  gross  of  100  mat- 
ches  

(6)  Fusees,  vestas,  or  wax 
matches,  or  other  patent 
lights  used  as  such;  in  boxes 
or  packages  containing  not 
more  than  50:  per  gross  of 
boxes  or  packages  

In  boxes  or  packages  of  more 
than  50,  but  not  more  than 
100:  per  gross  of  boxes  or 
packages  

And  for  every  50  additional  in 
boxes  or  packages:  per  gross 
of  50  matches  

(Match  splints  to  be  classed 
and  pay  duty  as  matches). 

Milk  or  cream,  condensed, 
desiccated  or  preserved: 
Full  cream,  per  100  lbs  

Motor  Spirit,  namely,  benzine, 
benzoline,  naphtha,  (not  pot- 
able)  gasoline,   petrol  and 
petroleum  spirit  generally: 
(a)  when  not  packed,  per 

imperial  gallon  

(6)  when  packed  in  tins, 
drums  or  other  containers: 
per  imperial  gallons  


Present 
Duty 


0  0 


0  2  0 

0  4  0 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  4  0 

0  2  0 

0  5  2 

0  0  2 

0  0  2 


Rebate 


0     0  01 


0  0 


0  0  0^ 
3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,. 


0  0  3 
0     0  3 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


0     1  0 


nil. 
nil. 


Proposed 
Duty 


20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


0  0  3^ 
£30   0  0 


0     3  3 

0  0  1^ 
per  lb. 


0  2  6 

0  5  0 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 

0  5  0 

0  2  6 

0  10  4 

0  0  2 

0  0  3 


Rebati 


3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


0  0 


0     0  Oi 
3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


0 

per  lb 


nil. 
nil. 

nil. 

nil. 
nil. 

0     2  0 

nil. 
nil. 


Increase 


£   s,.  d. 

The  difference  be- 
tween 20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  and  2|d. 
per  lb. 

0     2  6 


Id.  per  lb.  or 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
whichever  duty- 
shall  be  the  greater 


0     0  9 

Difference  between 
l|d.  per  lb.  and  2s. 
9d.  per  100  lbs. 


0  0  6 

0  1  0 

0  0  6 

0  0  6 

0  1  0 

0  0  6 

0  5  2 
nil. 

0  0  1 


XoTE.— The  proposed  additional  duty  on  motor  spirit  when  packed  shall  not  be  levied,  collected 
or  paid,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  nineteen  of  Act  No.  9  of  1913.  until  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor-General  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette. 
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Article 


Present 
Duty 


Rebate 


Proposed 
Duty 


Rebate 


Increase 


Paper,  wrapping,  including 
browns,  casings,  sealings,  na- 
ture or  ochre  browns,  sulphites, 
krafts,  bag  papers  and  candle 
carton  paper;  in  original  mill 
wrappers,  or  in  sheets,  or  in 
rolls,  when  the  weight  of  the 
paper,  at  a  size  of  29  inches  by 
45  inches,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
not  less  than  30  lbs.  per  ream 
of  480  sheets;  but  not  including 
greaseproof  and  cartridge 
papers  


Golden  syrup,  including  maple 
syrup  and  treacle:  per  100  lbs.. 

Rubber,  manufactures  of,  name- 
ly: 

(a)  pneumatic  tyres  and  the 
tubes  therefor: 
(i)    tyres   including  the 
weight  of  the  immediate 
wrapper  


(ii)  tubes  for  motor  vehicle; 
other  than  motor  cycles. 

(iii)  tubes  for  motor  cycles 
and  cycles  


(b)  tyres,  solid. 
Boots  and  shoes: 


per  £100. 


With  a  minimum  per  pair  of: 

Men's  

Women's  

Children's  


Plywood,  per  £100 


or  per  £100  

whichever  duty  shall  be  the 
greater. 

Asbestos-cement  manufactures, 
namely: 

(c)  plain  or  corrugated  sheets 
and  slates:  per  £100  


(6)  tiles,  guttering  and  ridging: 
per  £100  


Bottles  and  jars  of  common  glass, 
being  ordinary  trade  packages, 
but  not  including  marble  stop- 
pered bottles,  empty:  per  £100 


3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 
20     0  0 


20     0  0 


0  0 


20     0  0 


0  0 


£  s. 


The  whole 
duty. 


nil. 


3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

3  per  cent 
od  valorem. 
3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 
3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

3  per  cent. 

ad.  valorem 


3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


The  whole 
duty. 

3     0  0 


The  whole 
duty. 


d. 


0  0  0| 
per  lb. 


0  1 


0  0  8 
per  lb. 

0     1  0 
per  lb. 

0     0  3 
per  lb. 
30     0  0 


0  4  0 
per  cu.  foot. 
25   0  0 


25  0  0 
25     0  0 

25     0  0 


0  0  0 
per  lb. 


nil. 


0     0  3 
per  lb. 

0     0  2 
per  lb. 

0     0  3 
per  lb. 
0     0  1 
per  lb. 
3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


0  0  6 
per  cu.  foot. 
3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

3  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 


3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 


The  difference  be- 
tween |d.  per  lb. 
and  3  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

0     2  6 


The  intention  is  not 
to  increase  the  rate 
of  duty  payable  but 
to  change  the  inci- 
dence of  the  tax 
from  an  ad  valorem 
to  an  equivalent 
rated  basis. 


10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 


The  difference  be- 
tween 4s.  per  cubic 
foot  or  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  and  20 
per  cent,  ad  va-. 
lor  em. 


22  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

5  per  cent,  ad 

valorem .  ■ 


22  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 


Note. — The  proposed  additional  duty  on  bottles  and  jars  of  common  glass  shall  not  be  levied, 
collected  or  paid,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  nineteen  of  Act  No.  9  of  1913, 
until  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  General  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette. 
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Present 

Proposed 

 ^ 

Article 

Duty 

Rebate 

Duty 

Rebate 

Increase 

£ 

s. 

d. 

JJ     a.     tl . 

i- 

s. 

— 

d. 

b.     U . 

X    s.  a. 

((j)   printed,   lithoKi'upliod  ov 

3 

0 

0 

X  lie  wlioie 

A 
U 

0 

0  per  cent. 

22  per  cent,  ad 

( I  u  T  y . 

ad  valoTem. 

valorem. 

...        *  1  I    J  J 
(0)  niettii  onclgGS,  iKinie  cinci 

iiuinber  pUvtcs,  jind  siniilflr 

urticles:  per  £100  

20 

0 

0 

3     0  0 

25 

0 

0 

0  per  cent. 

0  per  cent,  ad 

ad  valorem. 

valorem. 

Metal   sheets:   lacquered,  var- 

nished or  enamelled:  per  £400 . 

3 

0 

0 

The  M'hole 

20 

0 

0 

3  per  cent. 

17  per  cent,  ad 

duty. 

ad  valorem  . 

valorem. 

Acetylene  lamps:  per  £100  

3 

0 

0 

The  whole 

20 

0 

0 

3  per  cent. 

17  per  cent,  ad 

duty. 

ad  valorem  . 

valorem . 

Paints  and  colours,  not  elsewhere 

20 

0 

0 

3     0  0 

25 

0 

0 

3  per  cent. 

5  per  cent,  ad 

ad  valorem. 

valorem. 

Part  II. — ^Excise  Duties 


Rate  of 

Article.  Excise 

Duty. 


£   s.  d. 

I. — Patent  or  proprietary  medicines  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  retail;  when  the  retail  selling 
price  of  the  contents  of  each  immediately  containing  bottle,  packet,  box  or  other  container, 
as  the  case  may  be,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  the  excise  duty,  does  not  exceed — 


s.  d. 


1 

6  

  0 

0 

2 

2 

0  

  0 

0 

3 

2 

G  '  

  0 

0 

4 

4 

0  

  0 

0 

6 

6 

0  

  0 

1 

0 

10 

0  

  0 

1 

6 

20 

0  

  0 

4 

6 

50 

0  

  0 

10 

0 

50 

0  

  1 

0 

0 

Note. — "Patent  or  proprietary  medicine"  shall  mean  any  medicine 

(a)  protected  in  the  Union  under  current  Letters  Patent;  or 

(b)  prepared;  or  purporting  or  professed  to  have  been  prepared  from  some  secret  formula;  or 

(c)  prepared,  or  purporting  or  professed  to  have  been  prepared  by  some  secret  or  occult  art,  whether 
or  not  the  formula  is  or  is  professed  to  be  secret;  or 

{d)  sold  under  a  name  or  trade  mark  registered  specially  in  regard  thereto;  or 

(e)  sold  under  any  description  which  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  possessive  case,  or  otherwise,  implies 

or  indicates  proprietary  rights;  or 
(/)  prepared  for  sale  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  not  specially  prepared  or  supplied  in  accordance 

with  the  prescription  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  respect  of  the  purchaser  or  a  member  of  his 

family  or  other' person  in  his  charge 
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Rate  of 

Article  -  Excise 

Duty 


£    s.  d. 

"Medicines"  shall  mean  any  dru^:  or  other  substance  (other  than  vaccines,  sera,  toxins  and 
substances  of  a  like  nature,  including  the  so-called  Dutch  medicines),  used  or  intended  to 
be  used,  whether  internally,  externally  or  by  injection,  for  the  treatment  or  prevention 
of  disease  in  man. 

II. — Perfumery,  including  toilet  preparations  (spirituous  or  non-spirituous),  viz: 

powders,  washes,  pomatums,  pastes,  hair  oils,  and  all  other  perfumed  preparations 
used  for  the  hair,  mouth  or  skin,  but  not  including  tooth  powders,  tooth  pastes  and 
tooth  washes,  and  toilet  soaps  and  soap  powders;  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  retail: 
When  the  retail  selling  price  of  the  contents  or  each  immediately  containing  bottle, 
packet,  box  or  other  container,  as  the  case  may  be,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  the 
excise  duty,  does  not  exceed — 

s.  d. 


1  6   0  0  2 

2  0   0  0  3 

2     6   0  0  4 

4     0   0  0  6 

6     0   0  1  0 

10     0   0  1  6 

20     0   0  2  6 

30     0   0  4  6 

50     0   0  10  0 

over      50     0   1  0  0 


Part  III.— Increased  Excise  and  Corresponding  Customs  or  Surtax  Duties 


Present 

Proposed 

corres- 

corres- 

Present 

ponding 

Proposed 

ponding 

Article 

Excise 

Customs 

Excise 

Customs 

Increase 

Duty 

or  Surtax 

Duty 

or  Surtax 

Duties 

Duties 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Matchcf,: 

(g)  in  boxes  or  packages  of  not  more 

than  100  matches,  per  gross  of  boxeg 

or  packages  

0     0  6 

0     0  6 

0     1  0 

0     1  0 

0     0  6 

ih)  in  boxes  or  packages  containing 

more  than  100  matches,  but  not  morf 

than  200  matches:  per  gross  of  boxet 

or  packages  

0     1  0 

0     1  0 

0     2  0 

0     2  0 

0     1  0 

And  for  every  100  additional  matches, 

in  boxes  or  packages,  per  gross  of  IOC 

matches  

0     0  6 

0     0  6 

0     1  0 

0     1  0 

0     0  6 

In  connection  with  the  dumping  duty  clauses  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act,  the 
following  amended  provisions  are  to  become  law: — 

I.  In  the  case  of  goods  imported  into  the  Union  of  a  class  or  kind  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  Union,  if  the  export  selling  price,  free  on  board,  to  an  importer  in  the  Union  be 
less  than  that  at  which  the  same  goods  are  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  export,  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  plus  the  free  on  board  charges,  and  detriment  may  thereby  result  to  a  Union 
industry,  the  Governor  General  shall  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette  declare  that  there  shall 
(whether  or  not  any  other  customs  duty  is  payable  thereon)  be  charged,  levied,  collected  and 
paid  on  these  goods  on  importation  into  the  Union,  a  special  customs  duty  (or  dumping 
duty)  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  said  selling  price  to  the  importer  and  the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  for  home  consumption  as  aforesaid,  plus  the  free  on  board  charges. 

II.  When  any  goods  exported  to  the  Union  of  a  class  or  kind  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  Union  have  been  or  are  being  carried  to  the  Union  at  a  rate  of  freight  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  minister,  is  detrimental  to  the  production  or  manufacture  of  those  goods  in 
the  Union,  the  Governor  General  shall  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette  determine  a  minimum 
rate  of  freight  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  specified,  and  from  the  countries  named  in  such 
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proclamation,  and  there  shall  be  charged,  levied,  collected  and  paid  on  those  goods  on 
importation  into  the  Union  a  special  duty  (or  dnmpinp;  freight  duty)  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence ht>twen  the  net  freight  rate  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  and  the  rate  determined  as  aforesaid. 

111.  A  proclamation  issued  under  sub-paragraph  (1)  or  sub-paragraph  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  not  have  force  or  effect  in  respect  of  goods  exported  from  the  country  named 
therein,  prior  to  the  date  of  publication  thereof  in  the  Gazette. 

It  is  anticip:\teci  that  there  will  be  a  further  amendment  made  at  an  early 
date  in  view  of  a  recent  case,  Randies  Bros.  t%  Hudson  vs.  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  decided  at  Durban,  where  an  importing  firm  sued  the  Government  for 
a  refund  of  a  deposit  of  dumping  duty  paid  on  Australian  flour  "  pending  verifi- 
cation of  home  consumption  value."  The  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  maximum  in  dubio,  contra  fiscum,  i.e.  when  in  doubt 
decide  against  the  Crown.  This  legal  ^'  doubt "  will  probably  be  removed  by  an 
amendment  giving  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  the  final  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  home  consumption  value  of  any  commodity  at  any  time. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  MEXICO 

i\Ir.  C.  Xoel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  sends  under 
date  March  31,  1923,  the  following  recent  tariff  changes  of  importance  in  that 
country: — 


Equal  to, 

Mexican 

per  pound  i 

Currency 

Canadian 

Currency 

Laundry  and  common  soaps  

12c.  per  kilo. 

2.73c. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

8c.  per  kilo. 

1.72c. 

Catalogues,  calendars  and  printed  advertising  matter..  . 

$2.50  per  kilo. 

56.8c. 

$2.00  per  kilo. 

45.4c. 

$1.00  per  kilo. 

22.7c. 

Other  customs  regulations  impose  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  above  the  regular 
duties  on  all  goods  arriving  by  parcels  post,  and  a  decree  dated  14th  February, 
1923,  requires  the  production  of  a  properly  certified  consular  invoice  in  connec- 
tion with  such  parcel  post  shipments;  the  operation  of  this  decree  has,  however, 
been  postponed  pending  the  decision  of  the  Secretaria  de  Hacienda  (Depart- 
ment of  Finance)  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  penalties  for  non-compli- 
ance; shipments  by  parcel  post  to  Mexico  may  therefore  be  forwarded  without 
consular  invoice  until  further  notice. 


POLISH  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Due  to  climatic  conditions,  the  Polish  market  for  rabber  galoshes  is  large, 
considering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  says  the  Unietd  States  Cojn- 
merce  Reports.  In  view  of  the  extreme  depreciation  of  the  Polish  mark,  the 
good  sales  of  Swedish  galoshes  (notably  the  Tretorn  brand)  at  prices  fully 
equal  to  if  not  exceeding  American  levels  was  a  feature  during  the  past  winter. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  where  the  above  brand  is  for  relatively  unattractive  and 
hesLYj  models,  the  workmanship  and  materials  are  of  the  best,  and  each  shoe 
carries  a  two-year  replacement  guaranty.  The  competition  during  the  winter 
was  chiefly  from  German  and  British  makes  of  inferior  quality,  offered  at 
materially  lower  prices.  The  success  of  the  Tretorn  products  was  probably  due 
to  a  personally  conducted  sales  and  advertising  campaign,  while  other  makes 
were  pushed  only  by  correspondence. 
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SPARE  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  hand  a  limited  number 
of  each  of  the  publications  herein  specified,  and  will  be  glad  to  forward  copies, 
so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
libraries,  universities  and  schools.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Supply  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Alleged  Employment  of  AHens  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company  of  Canada,  1905. 
Australian  Year  Book,  1918-19-20. 
Canadian  Almanac,  1916-17-18-19-20-21. 
Canada's  Part  in  the  Great  War,  1918-19. 

Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  1897,  1901,  1903,  1905,  1917-18-19. 
Coal  Fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  1909. 

Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1899,  1904,  1906-7  (Part  2);  1907-8  (Part  1-2-3). 
Debates  of  the  Senate,  1909,  1910-11. 

Development  of  Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and  Nigeria,  1916. 

Dispute  respecting  Hours  of  Employment:   Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  1907. 

Fisheries  Statistics,  1917  (Part  3). 

Heaton's  Annual,  1916-17-18-19. 

Heaton's  Exporter's  Directory,  1921. 

Immigration  to  Canada  from  the  Orient  and  Immigration  from  India  in  Particular,  1908. 
Industrial  Disputes  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  (Minutes  and  Evidence),  1904. 
Losses  Sustained  by  the  Japanese  Population  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  1908. 
Memorandum  regarding  National  Trade  and  Commerce  Conventions. 
Need  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic  ^n  Canada,  1908. 
Planing  Mills,  Sash  and  Door  Factories,  etc.,  1917. 
Railway  Statistics  of  Canada,  1918. 

Reports  of  Trade  and  Commerce  from  1893-99,  1900-15. 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  1899,  1901-8,  1913,  1919. 
Titles  to  Land  in  Nigeria,  1916. 
Who's  Who,  1914. 


OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for                                     Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.                                            iAquitania  New  York   May  22 

"             "            ..    ..-Melita  Montreal  .,   ..       ,  .  23 

..    ..IFrance  New  York                   '..  ..  "  23 

"             "             "            ....  Montclare  Montreal   "  25 

"             "            ....  Empress  of  Britain  Quebec   "  26 

"             "            ..    .  .]Mauretania  New  York   "  29 

..    .  Mapland  New  York   "  30 

"             "             "            ...  Montcalm  Montreal   June  1 

"             "             "            ...  Canada  Montreal   "  2 

Ireland  only  .IMarbum  Montreal   May  24 

"   XMarloch  Montreal   May  31 

France  ' Avtonia.  Montreal   June  2 

France  and  other  continental  points..  ..  Marglen  Montreal   "  2 

Bermuda,    Leeward    Islands,    St.  Lucia 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.  Chaleur  Halifax   May  25 

Bahamas,    Jamaica,    Colombia,  British 

Honduras  *Can.  Fisher  Montreal   "  24 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad 

Grenada  *Can.  Ottar  Montreal   "  30 

Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Andalusia  Halifax   "  24 

China  and  Japan  Arabia  Maru  Victoria   "  22 

"      "      "   President  Jefferson  Victoria   "  26 

"      "      "   Empress  of  Australia  Vancouver   "  31 

Australia                                                 IVentura  San  Francisco.   "  29 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Niagara  Vancouver  Tune  1 

t  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only     -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

Note.— The  Melita  and  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  continent  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
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fokkh;n  e\i:hainge  quotations  for  the  week  ending 

MAY  8,  1923 

The  Foreio;n  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  8,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  1 
are  al^o  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


May  8 , 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

1  .UU 

$4 . 7288 

$4.7047 

J* 

.193 

.0687 

.0676 

T 

^' 

.193 

.0499 

.0494 

^' 

.402 

.3986 

.3987 

1- 

.193 

.0592 

.0583 

 Pea. 

!• 

.193 

.1662 

.1553 

 Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.0458 

.0459 

 Fr. 

1- 

.193 

.1847 

.1837 

!• 

.238 

.000033 

.000028 

1. 

.193 

.0122 

.0165 

1. 

.2(18 

.1754 

.1721 

1. 

.268 

.2727 

.2713 

1. 

.268 

.1903 

.1900 

.498 

.4996 

.5049 

 R. 

J: 

2s. 

.3224 

.3213 

 % 

$1.00 

1.0196 

1.0200 

 % 

.498 

.4970 

.4959 

,424 

.3721 

.3697 

 Mil. 

J- 

.324 

.1108 

.1083 

 Lei 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.7453 

4.7226 

 $ 

 1 

1. 

 1 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

.. :  $ 

1. 

\      .9814— .9820 

.9785— .9792 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

 $ 

 Tael 

'.7D8 

.7749 

.7701 

.402 

.3925 

.3914 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  . .  $ 

.567 

.5608 

.5610 

TRADE 

INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  mak^g 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1588.  Flour  and  Cereals. — An  ItaUan  concern  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of.  flour  and  cereals. 

1589.  Wheat  Flour,  Cereals  and  Seeds. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  be  willing  to  import 
the  foregoing  from  Canada. 

1590.  Flour  and  Cereals. — A  Milan  house  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  foregoing. 

1591.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  act  as  selling  agents  for  a  Canadian  flour- 
milling  concern. 
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1592.  Flour,  Sugar  and  Wheat. — An  Italian  importer  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  houses  handling  flour,  sugar  and  wheat. 

1593.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
Cheddar  cheese,  full  cream  with  a  view  to  resale  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  other  countries. 

1594.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  responsible  Bristol  firm  of  importers,  closely  allied  with 
large  chocolate  manufacturers,  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  evaporated  milk  not  already  shipping  to  this  district. 

1595.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  desire  quotations  for  sweetened 
machine-skimmed  condensed  milk;  also  in  bulk  5  to  6  cwt.  barrels. 

1596.  Sugar  of  Milk. — A  reliable  import  company  of  Shanghai  would  like  to  receive 
samples  of  sugar  of  milk,  together  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

1597.  Seeds. — Well-established  commission  and  consignment  agent  of  Antwerp  wishes 
to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  firms  for  the  following: — poppy  seed  (blue),  mustard 
seed  (yellow),  caraway  seed  and  bird  seed. 

1598.  Food  Products. — A  Belgian  commission  agent,  established  1896,  washes  to  receive 
offers  for  food  products  from  Canadian  firms. 

1599.  Canned  Goods. — An  aggresive  agent  in  Singapore  with  good  European  connections, 
would  like  to  have  c.i.f.  quotations  and  sample  tins  of  canned  pilchards  and  herrings,  also 
canned  raspberries,  strawberries,  peaches,  gallon  apples  and  pears.    Samples  are  essential. 

1600.  Canned  Goods. — A  London  company  who  are  extending  their  canned  goods  depart- 
ment, ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  canners  of  salmon,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  seeking  sole  distributing  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1601.  I.ORSTEU.  Canned. — A  prominent  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  desire  quotations  from 
Canadian  packers,  not  brokers,  of  canned  lobster  in  250-case  lots. 

1602.  Lobsters,  Canned. — A  leading  Hamburg  provision  firm  seek  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobsters  with  a  view  to  re-export  to  other  countries. 

1603.  Salmon,  Canned. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  desirous  of  forming  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  principally  with  a  view  to  re-export  to  other  Central 
European  countries. 

1604.  Codfish. — An  agent  in  Messina,  of  good  standing,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish,  and  would  act  as  consignee  agent  or  deal  on  joint  account. 

1605.  Codfish. — An  old-established  firm  in  Messina,  Italy,  is  interested  in  the  impor- 
tation of  Gaspe  shore  codfish  and  is  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1606.  Fish  and  Fruit. — A  Rio  de  Janeiro  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
dried  salt  codfish,  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  and  fresh  and  canned  fruit. 

1607.  Canned  Meats, — A  firm  in  the  Bristol  area  desire  quotations  for  canned  beef  and 
mutton,  6's,  as  well  as  canned  tongues  for  supply  to  the  ship  store  trade. 

1608.  Canned  Fruits  and  Tomatoes. — A  Bristol  firm  of  brokers  desire  quotations  for 
canned  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  tomatoes.    Prefer  dealing  with  canners  direct. 

Miscellaneous 

1609.  Pharmaceutical  Specialities. — A  firm  in  Naples  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  houses  trading  in  pharmaceutical  specialities. 

1610.  Pharmaceutical  Specialities  and  Hygienic  Perfumeries. — A  Milan  company 
dealing  in  the  foregoing  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1611.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — A  Turin  company  are  anxious  to  open  up  a  business 
connection  with  a  Canadian  firm  exporting  pharmaceutical  products. 

1612.  Chemicals  and  Raw  Materials  for  Industries. — A  reliable  firm  in  Milan  would 
like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  houses  handling  the  foregoing. 

1613.  Chemical,  Greases  for  Soap  Industry  and  Malt. — A  Turin  firm  would  like  to 
import  the  foregoing  from  Canada. 

1614.  Chemicals. — A  concern  in  Turin  inquires  for  Canadian  chemicals. 

1615.  Chemicals  for  Industries  and  Chemical  Oils  are  requested  by  a  Turin  firm. 

1616.  Jalap  Root. — An  importing  house  in  Florence  would  like  to  receive  offers  for 
Jolap  root. 

1617.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — An  active  agent  in  Singapore  w^ould  like  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

1618.  Soaps  and  Liquid  Disinfectants. — An  Italian  concern  wish  to  import  the  fore- 
going from  Canada. 

1619.  Flour,  Leather,  and  Tinplate. — A  Genoa  firm  would  like  to  import  the  foregoing 
from  Canada  and  are  desirous  of  representing  a  leading  Canadian  firm  deaUng  in  leather. 

1620.  Newsprint  and  Industrial  Chemicals. — A  Japanese  house  located  in  Singapore 
is  interested  in  importing  newsprint,  etc.  The  same  firm  will  be  glad  to  have  quotations  on 
industrial  chemicals  (acetic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  caustic  soda,  etc.). 

1621.  Woollen  Coatings.— One  of  the  largest  British  importers  of  woollen  piece  goods 
in  Shanghai  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  woollen  coatings  with  quotations  c.i.f. 
Shanghai. 

1622.  Felt  Hats. — A  well-established  English  Singapore  agent  would  like  to  receive 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  Canadian  felt  hats,  colours  black  and  pearl  grey. 
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1623.  Asphalt  Fibre  Conduits. — A  firm  in  Christiania  are  interested  in  the  importation 
of  asphalt  fibre  conduits  used  in  connection  with  electrical  armoured  underground  cables. 
Prices,  terms,  etc. 

1024.  Ai;tomobtle  Supplies  and  Mechanics'  Tools. — A  London  Company  wish  to  secure 
the  ajjency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  supplies  and  also  mechanics'  tools. 

1625.  Birch  Planks  and  Logs. — A  firm  in  London  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
fiist-class  shipper  of  birch  planks  and  logs  from  the  Quebec  district. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avonmouth. — Caledonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  19;  Irishman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  Li\ekpool. — Coracero,  Cunard  Line,  May  31;  Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  18:  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  19;  Montclare,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  Dundee.— Comino,  Furness-Withy  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  17;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Mav  24;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  25;  Marloch,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  London. — Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  15;  Bothwell,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  19;  Andonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  19;  Canadian  Commander. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd..  May  26;  Valacia,  Cunard  Line,  May  26;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
May  28. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Commander,  May  23;  Canadian  Planter,  June  6; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  June  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Lord 
Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Southampton. — Melita.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Empress  of 
Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  May  17;  Manchester  Division,  May  24;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  31 ;  Manchester  Hero,  June  7— all  of  the  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  May  18;  Canadian  Explorer,  June  1; 
Canadian  Leader,  June  15— all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  May  25. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Fu mess- Withy  Line.  May  22. 

To  Belfast.— Rathline  Head,  May  25;  Torr  Head,  May  31— both  of  the  Head  Line. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 
To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  23. 

To  Norwegian  Ports.— Idefjord,  May  19;  Trondkilmsfjord,  May  19;  Fordefjord,  June 
15 — all  of  the  Norwegian- American  Line. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg.— Essex  Countj^  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle 
Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg.— "Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  May  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Copenhagen.— Pennsylvania,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  about  May  20;  Arkansas, 
Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christiania,  Helsingfors  and  Other  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  Ports.— Hickman,  Sprague  Lines,  May  15;  Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  June  15;  Penn- 
sylvania, Scandinavian-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May 
23;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  30.  a 

To  South  American  Ports  :  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.— 
Hesperia,  May  25 ;  Hilarius,  June  20— both  of  the  Houston  Lines.  ^  ^ 

To  Havre.— Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  15;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  May  20;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  27. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Benguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia.— Waimate,  New  Zealand  SS.  Co.,  May  20  (to  Aus- 
tralia only);  Canadian  Pioneer,  May  26;  Canadian  Cruiser,  June  26— both  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.  t,    •£  ox 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Bedwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  23— via  Sydney,  N.S.  .  ^  /t> 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras)  .—Canadian  Fisher,  May  24;  Canadian  Forester,  June  14— both  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 
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To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — ^Canadian  Carrier,  May  16; 
Canadian  Otter,  May  30;  Canadian  Runner,  June  13— all  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  31  and  June  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
May  26;  Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  May  12,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  18;  Megantic, 
May  19;  Irishman,  Maj^  26--both  of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 
To  Cherbourg, — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

From  St.  John 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hesperia,  Houston  Line, 
May  25. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  (via  Newfoundland). — Sacha,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitxs,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  May 
11  and  every  fortnight. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  18. 
To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Grace  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  17. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — President  Jackson,  Admiral  Oriental 
Line,  May  14;  Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  (also  calls  at  Dairen,  Manchuria). 
— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  21;  Africa  Maru,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  June  12. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney, — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  May  21;  Waiotapu,  first  week  in  June. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  25;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  June  20. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  3. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  31;  Toyama 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  20;  Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  G£)vernment  Merchant  Marine, 
June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May 
26;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  14:  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  1 ;  Makura,  June  29 — 
both  of  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Waihemo,  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Line,  May  24. 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — ^Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  second  half  of  May;  Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  June,  early 
July. 

To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp. — Drechtydyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
first  half  of  June. 
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To  SuPE,  Chicama,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Guayaquil  and  Corinto— Regulus,  Latin- 
American  Line,  about  May  25. 

To  Salina  Cruz,  San  Jose  de  Guatamala,  Balboa,  Amapala,  Corinto,  and  such  other 
ports  as  cargo  inducements  offer. — Senaloa,  Latin-American  Line,  May  20. 

To  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal). — Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon 
Yuson  Kaisha,  May  16;  Empress  of  Russa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  17;  Kaga 
Maru,  Nij^pon  Yusen  Kaisha.  June  12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  14;  Ivo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  30;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
July  16. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  2;  Makura,  June  30 — 
both  of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Yokohama  ,  Kobe  ,  Shanghai  ,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson, 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  26;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  June  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  June  16. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  every  twelve 
days.  May  2,  etc. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Yokohama  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  June  12; 
lyo  Maru,  June  30 — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mo.ti,  Wairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  29. 


HIGH  COST  OF  HIDES  CURTAILS  BRITISH  LEATHER  PRODUCTION 

The  production  and  sale  of  leather,  both  sole  and  upper,  has  reached  a 
very  unprofitable  basis,  and  in  many  quarters  there  is  some  anxiety,  says  the 
Yorkshire  Post.  Hides  are  now  substantially  higher  than  in  pre-war  days,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  output  of  leather  is  larger  than  the  demand.  Quota- 
tions for  sole  bends  are  very  unstable,  and  the  input  of  hides  is  being  curtailed. 
The  market  for  Indian  kips  is  firmer,  but  sales  of  the  leathers  made  therefrom 
are  less  than  normal.   The  principal  upper  leathers  selling  are  glaces  and  suede. 

PAPER  AND  PULP  SITUATION  IN  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA 

Paper  factories  in  western  Bohemia  have  recently  received  some  new 
business,  but  are  still  reported  to  be  operating  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  50  per 
cent,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Prices  of  several  qualities  of 
paper  are  still  reported  above  world's  market  prices,  and  operating  costs  are 
still  not  in  line  with  the  readjustment  demanded  by  the  high  Czecho-Slpvak 
exchange.  In  Slovakia  most  of  the  paper  mills  are  reported  closed,  and  the 
industry  is  virtually  at  a  standstill.  The  cellulose  producers  are  in  a  more 
favourable  position  and  are  operating  on  export  orders  sufficient  to  keep  them 
busy  for  some  weeks. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELUGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaiid,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont,  Tele- 
graphic address:  Toroncom." 

The  British   Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address:  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kepi  supplied 
wilh  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  slate  >vhether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address  Cmiadian. 

Australia 

D.  n,  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Olfice — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.   W.   Ross.   Address  for  letters— P.O.   Box  300. 

Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kmgston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Brj'an,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  BritisTi  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  \\'^jitson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  BIdgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


H 


Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


India  and  Ceylon 

A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.   McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquartera 
at  Ottawa. 


United  Slates 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER   J.    E.    RAY'S    FORTHCOMING   VISIT  TO 

CANADA 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ra}^,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  18th  of  May  for  Canada  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a  tour  of 
the  Dominion  on  behalf  of  Canadian  export  trade  in  the  Manchester  district, 
the  central  and  one  of  the  most  populous  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cana- 
dian firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to  interview  him 
should  communicate  immediately  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

BRITISH   PREFERENTIAL    TARIFFS    APPLICABLE    TO  CANADIAN 

GOODS 

Enquiries  are  occasionally  received  concerning  the  extent  to  which  Cana- 
dian goods  benefit  by  Empire  preferential  tariffs.  The  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  now  granting  a  tariff  preference  to  Canadian  goods  are:  United  King- 
dom (including  Northern  Ireland),  Irish  Free  State,  New  Zealand,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia  except  Congo  Basin, 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Virgin  Islands, 
Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Cyprus,  Samoa,  and  Fiji.  (This  subject  was  reviewed  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  925,  October  24,  1921.)  Since  that  article  was  compiled, 
it  should  be  noted  that  New  Zealand  adopted  a  new  tariff  changing  somewhat 
rates  of  duty  under  both  its  general  tariff  and  its  preferential  tariff.  West 
Indian  duties  have  been,  to  some  extent,  revised  upward.  Fiji  is  an  addition 
to  the  list  of  colonies  adopting  an  Empire  preferential  tariff.  (The  Fiji  tariff 
was  reviewed  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  938:  January  23,  1922.) 
Since  April  1,  the  Irish  Free  State  has  been  a  customs  territory  separate  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  British  preference  is  not  affected. 

DENMARK'S  IMPROVING  CONDITIONS 

On  the  whole,  Denmark  is  steadily  reverting  to  the  normal  in  its  economic 
conditions,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Agriculture  in  particular  is  more 
satisfactory  than  for  a  long  time  past,  and  as  the  whole  Danish  economic  fabric 
IS  based  upon  agriculture  and  the  industries  which  depend  upon  it,  the  com- 
mercial situation  is  becoming  daily  more  hopeful.  Even  last  year  British  exports 
to  the  market  were  up  by  nearly  2-|-  million  sterling  on  the  10  millions  of  1921, 
and  the  present  year  promises  still  further  expansion  if  there  is  a  corresponding 
merease  m  the  marketing  of  Denmark's  products. 
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(/)  Clover  seed,  crimson,  Ic.  per  lb.:  white,  3c.  per  lb.  and  other,  2c.  per  lb,    {g)  Dutiable  at  vario  urates.    See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  Sept.  30,  1922,  pagc^  516-7. 
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Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen  Cwt. 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  Cwt. 

Pork,  dry-salted  and  pickled  Cwt. 

Poultry,  dressed  or  undressed   S 

Other    meats,    including  canned 
meats,  but  excluding  extracts  Cwt. 

Milk  and  milk  products- 
Butter  Lb. 

Cream  Gal 

Milk.fre.-h  Gal. 

s 

Milk,    condensed,    including  milk 

Seeds—  ^ 
Clover  seed,  alsike  Rush 

Clover  seed,  alfalfa  and  red  Bush. 

Clover  seed,  other  Bush 

Flaxseed  ■  Rush 

Grass  seed  Riisli 

1 
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MARKET  FOR   DOWELS,   BROOMS   AND   HANDLES  IN 
LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Livorj^ool,  INIay  3,  1923. — Birch  and  maple  dowels  are  lines  that  are  freely 
imported  into  the  Liverpool  and  North  of  England  district,  where  they  are 
extensively  used  in  cabinet  and  furniture  making,  and  in  other  manufactures. 
Maple  dowels  are  in  considerable  demand,  but  those  made  of  birch  are  mo-t 
highly  appreciated.  This  is  a  line  of  woodenware  in  which  Swedish  competition 
is  not  an  important  factor,  and  in  which  therefore  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  good  business.  It  must  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  American  dowels  are  strongly  established  on  the  market,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  trade  for  quality  and  workmanship. 

The  diameters  used  are  y^-inch,  ^-inch,  -j^-mch,  -|-inch,  ^Viiich,  ^-incb, 
f^-inch,  |-inch,  -J^-inch,  |-inch,  |-inch  and  1-inch,  and  the  lengths  are  12-inch, 
16-inch,  18-inch,  24-inch,  30-inch,  36-inch,  42-inch,  48-inch,  54-inch,  60-inch, 
66-inch  and  72-inch.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  -J.-inch  and  i^g-inch  diameters, 
in  24-inch,  30-inch  and  36-inch  lengths,  and  -f-inch,  I'^g-inch,  -J-inch  and  |-inch 
diameters,  in  30-inch,  36-inch  and  42-inch  and  48-inch  lengths.  The  i-inch  and 
1%-inch  diameters  are  usually  packed  in  bundles  of  200,  and  the  |-inch  diameter 
in  bundles  of  100.  The  bundles  should  be  firmly  tied  with  strong  string  or  light 
rope  to  prevent  warping.  Faulty  packing  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  consider- 
able defect  in  this  direction.  The  dowels  should  have  clean-cut  ends,  and  be 
free  from  knots  and  ^'  flats." 

The  approximate  values  per  1,000  dowels  c.i.f.  Liverpool  are  as  follows: 
^-inch  diameter,  12-inch,  7s.  6d.;  18-inch,  lis.  6d. ;  24-inch,  15s.;  30-inch, 
20s.;  36-inch,  24s.;  42-inch,  29s.;  48-inch,  33s.;  60-inch,  56s.;  ^-inch  diameter, 
12-inch,  12s.;  18-inch,  18s.;  24-inch,  24s.  6d.;  30-inch,  34s.;  36-inch,  40s.  6d.; 
42-inch,  48s.;  48-inch,  54s.;  60-inch,  91s.  6d. 

BROOM  HANDLES 

Before  the  war,  the  broom  handle  business  was  almost  entirely  in  the  handi 
of  American  and  Canadian  exporters,  as  values  were  sufficiently  low  to  prove 
attractive  to  the  consumer,  while  the  quality  and  finish  were  admittedly 
superior.  Under  present  price  conditions,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  ol 
the  consumer  to  put  up  with  an  article  of  lower  quality  which  is  obtainable  at 
a  lower  figure.  As  a  result,  a  considerable  business  in  this  line  is  going  to 
Sweden,  the  best  of  whose  product,  while  still  admittedly  inferior,  and  made 
'of  less  satisfactory  material,  is  quite  passable  in  finish  and  workmanship.  The 
•sizes  most  in  demand  are  48-inch  by  -/g-inch,  48-inch  by  1-inch,  50-inch  by 
1-inch,  and  50-inch  by  l-jV-inch.  Swedish  quotations  are  said  to  be  usually 
from  25  to  33  per  cent  lower  than  those  from  transatlantic  sources.  An  instance 
is  given  of  Swedish  brooms  48-inch  by  1-inch,  best  quality,  sanded,  fairly  free 
from  knots  and  defects,  offered  at  17s.  per  gross,  as  against  American  quota- 
tions of  22s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

TOOL  HANDLES 

Nav\y  pick,  fawn  foot  felling  axe,  and  sledge  handles  made  of  hickory-  are 
imported  in  the  main  from  the  United  States.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  maple  handles  from  Canada,  but  dealers  are  pessimistic  as  to  the 
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possibility  of  selling  these,  claiming  that  they  possess  an  undesirable  lack  of 
resiliency.  As  long  as  hickory  is  available,  it  has  a  strong  preference.  The 
best  grade  of  handles,  No.  1,  all  white  perfect  handles,  is  not  in  general  demand 
on  account  of  its  cost.  Considerable  quantities  of  No.  2,  a  grade  free  from  all 
defects,  but  inferior  to  No.  1,  are  regularly  sold,  but  there  is  an  even  greater 
demand  for  the  third  or  A  grade,  which,  though  it  has  slight  defects,  is  quite 
serviceable  for  general  use.  Pick  handles  are  called  for  in  36-inch,  39-inch  and 
42-inch  lengths;  fawn-foot  felling  axe  handles  should  be  36-inch  long,  and 
hammer  handles  are  in  request  in  various  lengths,  increasing  by  2  inches  fron' 
12-inch  to  30-inch.  Navvy  pick  handles.  No.  2,  36-inch,  are  worth  12s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  and  axe  handles,  36-inch  long,  9s.  6d.  per  dozen,  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

Agricultural  tool  handles,  hay  forks,  rakes  and  shovel  handles  of  ash  and 
ash  stems  are  largely  imported.  Hay  forks  and  rakes  should  be  4  feet,  4^  feet, 
5  feet,  6  feet,  7  feet  or  8  feet  in  length,  and  have  diameters  of  If  inch  and  IJ 
inch.  Shovel  handles  are  4  feet,  4^  feet,  5  feet  and  6  feet  in  length,  with  a 
diameter  of  1-|  inch,  and  ash  stems  28-inch,  30-inch  and  32-inch  long  with 
diameters  of  H  inch  and  ly%  inch. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BULGARIA 

The  chronic  scarcity  of  currency  in  Bulgaria,  says  Kelly^s  Monthly  Trade 
Review,  is  still  hampering  trade,  although,  as  a  correspondent  points  out,  the 
scarcity  is  not  now  so  acute  as  was  the  case  early  in  the  New  Year,  as  large 
amounts  of  money  have  been  brought  into  the  country  in  the  shape  of  pay- 
ment for  exported  goods,  while  at  the  same  time  very  little  ready  cash  is  going 
abroad,  as  imports  are  on  the  decrease.  Bulgarians  deserve  a  compliment  for 
doing  their  best  to  help  themselves,  as,  the  paper  money  printing  press  is  noi 
utilized  excessively,  the  paper  circulation  being  still  maintained  within  the  limit 
of  3,900,000,000  Leva.  Large  transactions  in  wheat  have  been  carried  out,  and 
very  large  orders  for  export  to  the  East  are  booked. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA  TARIFF  CHANGES,  1923-24 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  Resolutions  affecting  the  Customs 
Tariff,  the  Inland  Revenue  Act  and  amending  Acts,  and  the  Special  War 
Revenue  Act,  1915,  and  amending  Acts,  introduced  in  Parliament  11th  May, 
1923,  and  held  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after  the  dates  hereinafter  mentioned: — 

(a)  Customs  Tariff  changes  in  effect  on  12th  day  of  May,  1923,  in  respect 
of  goods  imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  on  and 
after  that  day  and  goods  previously  imported  for  which  no  entry 
for  consumption  was  made  before  that  day. 

(b)  Changes  in  Inland  Revenue  Act,  as  respects  Cigarettes,  in  effect  on 
the  12th  May,  1923; 

As  respects  the  Repeal  of  Section  378,  Excise  Tax  on  Sugar 
produced  in  Canada  from  Sugar  Beets,  in  effect  from  1st  Januar>. 
1923. 

(c)  Changes  in  Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  and  amending  Acts,  in 
effect  1st  August,  1923 — except  the  provision  proposed  by  Section  2 
of  the  Resolution,  re  Excise  Tax  on  Wines  of  all  kinds  except  sparkling 
wines,  etc.,  to  come  into  effect  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  Proclamation 
of  the  Governor  in  Council. 
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Resolutions 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  be  amended  by  repealing  sec- 
tion five,  and  substituting  therefor  the  following: — 

5.  That  the  importer  of  goods  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British 
Preferential  Tariff  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discount  of  ten  per  centum  on 
the  amount  of  duty  computed  under  such  Tariff,  when  such  goods  are 
conveyed  without  transhipment  from  a  port  of  a  country  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  into  a  sea  or  river  port  of 
Canada. 

Provided,  however,  that  this  discount  shall  not  apply  to  duties  on 
any  of  the  following  articles,  viz:  wines,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  spirituous 
liquors,  liquid  medicines  and  articles  containing  alcohol,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Provided  further  that  this  discount  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  in 
which  the  duty  does  not  exceed  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  or,  m 
the  case  of  a  specific  duty  or  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  combined 
in  which  the  computed  rate  does  not  exceed  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  or  to  goods  admitted  into  Canada  which  have  the  benefit  of 
reductions  provided  for  in  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement, 
1920. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  be  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  eight  a  the  following  as  sections  8b  and  8c: — 

8b.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  authorize  any  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  authorized  representative  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  the  making  of  a 
commercial  agreement  between  the  two  countries  on  terms  that  may  bo 
-deemed  mutually  beneficial.  Any  agreement  so  made  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

8c.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  determines  to  reduce  by  fifty  per  cent 
the  duties  imposed  by  such  Act  on  the  following  articles,  that  is  to  say 

Cattle;  wheat;  wheat  flour;  oats;  barley;  potatoes;  onions;  turnips; 
hay;  fish  as  enumerated  in  Paragraphs  717,  718,  719  and  720  of  the  said 
Tariff  Act  of  1922,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  by  Order  in  Council 
make  such  reductions  of  duties  on  similar  articles  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  such  reductions  on  Canadian  products  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  Schedule  A  to  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  as  amended 
by  Chapter  sixteen  of  the  Statutes  of  1910,  by  Chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
Statutes  of  1914,  by  Chapter  five  of  the  Statutes  of  1914  (second  session),  by 
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Chapter  forty-seven  of  the  Statutes  of  1919,  by  Chapter  twenty-seven  of  the 
Statutes  of  1921,  by  Chapter  nineteen  of  the  Statutes  of  1922,  and  by  Order  in 
Council,  be  further  amended  by  striking  thereout  tariff  items:  83a,  99,  134,  135, 
143a,  168,  235,  242,  281,  328,  348b,  365,  374,  386,  441a,  442,  469,  586,  638a,  670, 
690a,  7101d,  the  several  enumerations  of  goods  respectively,  and  the  several  rates 
of  duties  of  Customs,  if  any,  set  opposite  each  of  said  items,  and  to  repeal  section 
I  (i)  of  Order  in  Council,  P.C.  16/1556,  dated  €fth  day  of  June,  1912,  desig- 
nated as  item  760  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  and  to  provide  that  the  following 
items,  enumerations  and  rates  of  duty  be  inserted  in  Schedule  A: — 


Tariff 
Items 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


72a 
88a 


99b 
134 


Hemp  seed  for  agricultural  purposes  

Potatoes  when  imported  from  a  country  which 
imposes  a  customs  duty  on  potatoes  grown  in 
Canada,  per  one  hundred  pounds  

Prunes  and  dried  plums,  unpitted,  per  pound  

Raisins  and  dried  currants,  per  pound  

All  sugar  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in 
colour,  and  all  refined  sugars  of  whatever  kinds, 
grades  or  standards,  not  covered  by  tariff  item 
No.  135,  when  not  exceeding  eighty-eight  degrees 

of  polarization,  per  one  hundred  pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-eight  degrees  but  not  ex- 
ceeding eighty-nine  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-nine  degrees  but  not  ex- 
ceeding ninety  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds 
when  exceeding  ninety  degrees  but  not  exceeding 

ninety-one  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-one  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  ninety-two  degrees,   per   one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-two  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  ninety-three  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-three  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  ninety-four  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-four  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding   ninety-five  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-five  degrees  but  not  exceed 
ing  ninety-six  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds. . . 
when  exceeding  ninety-six  degrees  but  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-seven  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds 
when  exceeding  ninety-seven  degrees  but  not  ex- 
ceeding ninety-eight  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-eight  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  ninety-nine  degrees,   per   one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-nine  degrees,  per  one 
hundred  pounds  


Provided  that  refined  sugar  shall  be  entitled  to 
entry  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff'  upon 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  that  such  refined  sugar  has  been  manu- 
factured wholly  from  raw  sugar  produced  in  the 
British  colonies  and  possessions,  and  not  otherwise 

Provided  further  that  sugar  imported  under  this 
item  shall  not  be  subject  to  special  duty  when  the 
home  consumption  value  at  the  place  of  shipment 
direct  to  Canada  is  more  than  eight  cents  per  pound. I 


Free 


20  cents 
\  cent 
Free 


83  cents 

85  cents 
87  cents 
89  cents 

91  cents 

93  cents 

95  cents 

97  cents 
99  cents 
$1.01 

$1.03 

$1.09 
$1.09 


Free 


35  cents 
f  cent 
3  cents 
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TarifT 


135 


Sugar  ;\bove  numbor  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color 
when  imported  by  a  recognized  sugar  refiner,  for 
refining  purposes  only,  under  regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Excise;  and  sugar,  n.o.p., 
not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  col 
our,  sugar  drainings  orpumpings  drained  in  transit 
inelado  or  concentrated  melado,  tank  bottoms 
sugar  concrete,  and  molasses  testing  over  fifty-six 
degrees  and  not  exceeding  seventy-six  degrees, 
when  not  exceeding  seventy-six  degrees  of  polari 

zation,  per  one  hundred  pounds  

when  exceeding  seventy-six  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  seventy-seven  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  seventy-seven  degrees  but  not  ex- 
ceeding seventy-eight  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  seventy-eight  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  seventy-nine  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

w'hen  exceeding  seventy-nine  degrees  but  not  ex- 
ceeding  eighty  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds. , 
when  exceeding  eighty  degrees  but  not  exceeding 

eighty-one  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-one  degrees  but  not  exceed 
ing  eighty-two  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds. . 
when  exceeding  eighty-two  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  eighty-three  degrees,  per  onB  hundred 

pounds  

w^hen  exceeding  eighty-three  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  eighty-four  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-four  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  eighty-five  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-five  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding   eighty-six   degrees,   per   one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-six  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  eighty-seven  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-seven  degrees  but  not  ex- 
ceeding eighty-eight  degrees,  per  hundred  pounds 
when  exceeding  eighty-eight  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  eighty-nine  degrees,  per  one  hundred 

pounds  

when  exceeding  eighty-nine  degrees  but  not  ex 
ceeding  ninety  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds. . . . 
whenexceeding  ninety  degrees  but  not  exceeding 
ninety-one  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds. . 
when  exceeding  ninety-one  degrees  but  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-two  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds  . . 
when  exceeding  ninety-two  degrees  but  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-three  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds.. . 
when  exceeding  ninety-three  degrees  but  not 
exceeding  ninety-four  degrees,  per  hundred  pounds, 
when  exceeding  ninety-four  degrees  but  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-five  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds. . . . 
when  exceeding  ninety-five  degrees  but  not  exceed- 

ninety-six  degrees,  per  one  hundred  pounds  

when  exceeding  ninety-six  degrees  but  not  exceed- 
ing ninety-seven  degrees,  per  on  hundred  pounds 
when  exceeding  ninety-seven  degrees  but  not 
exceeding  ninety-eight  degrees,  per  one  hundred.. . . 
pounds  


British 
Preferential 
TarifT 

Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 

General 
Tariff 

35  00  cents 

81-08  cents 

81-08  cents 

35-50  cents 

83-116  cents 

83-116  cents 

36-00  cents 

85-152  cents 

85-152  cents 

36-50  cents 

87-188  cents 

87-188  cents 

37-00  cents 

89-224  cents 

89-224  cents 

37-50  cents 

91-260  cents 

91-260  cents 

38-00  cents 

93-296  cents 

93-296  cents 

38-50  cents 

95-332  cents 

95-332  cen 

39-00  cents 

97-560  cents 

97-560  cen 

39-50  cents 

99-788  cents 

99-788  cents 

40-00  cents 

$1-02016 

$1-02016 

40-50  cents 

$1-04244 

$1-04244 

41-00  cents 

$1-06664 

$1-06664 

41-50  cents 

$1-09084 

$1-09084 

42-00  cents 

$1-11888 

$1-11888 

42-50  cents 

$1*14692 

$1-14692 

43 -00  cents 

$1*17496 

$1-17496 

43-50  cents 

$1-20300 

$1 -  20300 

44-00  cents 

$1-23104 

$1-23104 

44-50  cents 

$1-25908  • 

$1-25908 

45-00  cents 

$1-28712 

$1-28712 

45-50  cents 

$1-31516 

$1-31516 

46-00  cents 

$1-34320 

$1-34320 
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British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


over  ninety-eight  degrees,  per  hundred  pounds. 


Provided  that  all  raw  sugar,  including  sugar 
specified  in  this  item,  the  produce  of  any  British 
Colony  or  possession,  shall  be  entitled  to  entry 
under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  when  im- 
ported direct  into  Canada  from  any  British  country. 

Provided  that  sugar  imported  under  this  item 
shall  not  be  subject  to  special  duty. 

Cigarettes,  the  weight  of  the  paper  covering  to  be 

included  in  the  weight  for  duty,  per  pound  

and 

Malt  flour  containing  less  than  fifty  per  cent  in  weight 
of  malt;  also  extract  of  malt,  fluid  or  not,  including 
grain  molasses — all  articles  in  this  item  upon  val- 
uation without  British  or  Foreign  excise  duties, 
under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs  and 

Excise  per  pound 

and 

Bisulphate  of  soda  or  nitre  cake  

Dehydrated  sulphate  of  copper  for  agricultural  or 
spraying  purposes  

Liquorice  paste  not  sweetened  

Liquorice  in  rolls  and  sticks,  not  sweetened  

Dry  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  zinc  white  and  white 
oxide  of  antimony  

Crude  petroleum  not  in  its  natural  state  •  7900  specific 
gravity  or  heavier  at  60  degrees  temperature, 
when  imported  by  oil  refiners  to  be  refined  in  their 
own  factories,  per  gallon  

Fire  Brock  for  use  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  a 
furnace,  kiln  or  other  equipment  of  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  

Spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames,  and  metal  parts 
thereof,  n.o.p  

Metal  parts,  unfinished,  for  the  manufacture  of 
spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames  

Brass  and  copper  scrap  

But  nothing  shall  be  deemed  brass  or  copper  scrap 
except  waste  or  refuse  brass  or  copper  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured  in  furnaces. 

Composition  metal  and  plated  metal,  in  bars,  ingots, 
or  cores,  for  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases, 
jewellery,  filled  gold  and  silver  seamless  wire  and 
for  dental  purposes  

Iron  or  steel  scrap,  wrought,  being  waste  or  refuse, 
including  punchings,  cuttings  or  clippings  of  iron 
or  steel  plates  or  sheets  having  been  in  actual  use; 
crop  ends  of  tin  plate  bars,  or  of  blooms,  or  of 
rails,  the  same  not  having  been  in  actual  use,  per 
ton  


But  nothing  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap 
steeel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only 
to  be  remanufactured  in  rolling  mills  or  furnaces; 
provided  that  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  damaged  in 
transit,  if  broken  up  under  customs  supervision 
and  rendered  unsaleable  except  as  scrap,  may  be 
entered  for  duty  as  scrap. 
Rolled  iron  or  steel,  and  cast  steel,  in  bars,  bands, 
hoop,  scroll,  strip,  sheet  or  plate  of  any  size,  thick- 
ness or  width,  and  steel  blanks  for  the  manufacture 
of  milling  cutters,  when  of  greater  value  than  three 
and  one-ha'^  cents  per  pound  


46-50  cents 


$4.10 
25  p.c. 


2  cents 
35  p.c. 
Free 

Free 
10  p.c. 
15  p.c. 

Free 


3/10  cent 

5  p.c. 

15  p.c. 

Free. 
Free 


5  p.c. 


25  cents 


$1-4250 


$4.10 
25  p.c. 


2  cents 
35  p.c. 
Free 

Free 
15  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

7|  p.c. 


4/10  cent 

7|  p.c. 
17i  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

Free 


7§  p.c. 


45  cents 


5  p.c. 


12^  p.c. 
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TaritT 
Items 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


441:i 


44i 


448g 
467a 

469 

502a 

542b 
5S3a 

583b 
583c 

583d 

586 
611b 

638a 
663a 


Typowriters  and  parts  thereof  

Printing  presses,  lithographic  presses,  and  type  mak- 
ing accessories  therefor,  also  machines  specially 
designed  for  ruling,  folding,  binding,  embossing, 
creasing,  or  cutting  paper  or  cardboard,  sheet  feed- 
ing machines,  when  for  use  exclusively  by  printers, 
bookbiiulors  and  by  manufacturers  of  articles  made 
from  paper  or  cardboard — including  parts  thereof 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  brass  or 
wood;  machinery  and  complete  parts  thereof  for 
printing  by  photographic  methods  on  plates  for  use 
on  lithographic  and  offset  presses  

Stumping  machines  and  complete  parts  thereof  

Machinery,  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada, 
and  parts  thereof,  for  the  manufacture  of  fish  meal, 
stock  and  poultrj'  food  and  fertilizers,  from  fish  and 
and  the  waste  thereof  

Well-drilling  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  parts 
thereof,  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada 
dra\%Ti  or  seamless  iron  or  steel  tubing  over  four 
inches  in  diameter,  for  drilling  for  water,  natural 
gas  and  oil,  and  for  prospecting  for  minerals,  not  to 
include  motive  power  

Staves  of  wood,  n.o.p.,  not  less  than  five-eights 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  further  manufactured  than 
sawn  or  split  but  not  further  manufactured  than 
listed  

Fabrics  of  cotton  or  other  fibre  including  cord 
fabric,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic 
tires  

Artificial  silk  yarns  or  filaments  or  artificial  fibre 
silk  yarns  or  filaments  produced  from  a  form  of 
cellulose  obtained  by  chemical  processes,  not 
more  advanced  than  singles,  not  coloured; 
artificial  silk  tops  and  waste  or  artificial  fibre 
silk  tops  and  waste  produced  from  a  form  of 
cellulose  obtained  by  chemical  processes  

Artificial  silk  yarns,  n.o.p.,  threads  or  twists  or 
artificial  fibre  silk  yarns,  n.o.p.,  threads  or  twists, 
produced  from  a  form  of  cellulose  obtained  by 
chemical  processes,  coloured  or  not  

Artificial  silk  fabrics  or  artificial  fibre  silk  fabrics 
produced  from  a  form  of  cellulose  obtained  by 
chemical  processes  or  of  which  artificial  silk  or 
artificial  fibre  silk  is  the  component  part  of  chief 
value,  n.o.p  

Manufactures  of  artificial  silk  or  of  artificial  fibre 
silk  produced  from  a  form  of  cellulose  obtained 
by  chemical  processes  or  of  which  artificial  silk 
or  artificial  fibre  silk  is  the  component  part  of 
chief  value,  n.o.p  

Coal,  anthracite  and  lignite;  anthracite  and  lignite 
coal  dust;  coke  ;  

Specially  constructed  boot  or  appliance  made  to 
order  for  a  person  having  a  crippled  or  deformed 
foot  or  ankle  

Hat  sweats;  hatters'  tips  and  sides  when  cut  to 
shape.  The  articles  in  this  item  when  imported 
by  hat  and  cap  manufacturers  for  use  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  fiats  and  caps  in  their  own 
factories  

Cyanamid  or  lime  nitrogen  


'J  p.c. 


5  p.c. 
10  p.c. 

Free 

Free 

10  p.c. 
15  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
m  P  C. 

171  p.c. 


30  p.c. 

Free 

Free 


221  p.c. 


25  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
15  p.c. 

Free 

Free 

m  p.c. 
17|  p.c. 

121  p.c. 
221  p.c. 

27h  p.c. 


35  p.c. 

Free 

Free 


10  p.c. 
15  p.c. 

Free 

Free 

15  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

15  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

30  p.c. 


371  p.c. 
Free 

Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
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Tariff 
Items 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


670 

670a 

672a 


710 


Emery  wheels;  carborundum  wheels  and  stones, 
n.o.p.;  manufactures  of  emery  or  of  carborundum. 
Carborundum  wheels  or  stones  not  further  manu- 
factured than  moulded  and  burned  

Sticks  or  canes  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  umbrella, 
parasol  or  sunshade  or  walking  sticks,  further 
manufactured  than  in  tariff  item  672  but  not 
further  finished  than  bent,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades 
or  walking  sticks  for  use  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles  in  their  own  factories  

Casual  donations  from  abroad  sent  by  friends,  and 
not  being  advertising  matter,  tobacco,  articles 
containing  spirits  or  merchandise  for  sale — when 
the  duty  otherwise  payable  thereon  does  not  ex 
ceed  one  dollar  in  any  one  case,  under  regulations 

by  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Excise  

(6)  Usual  coverings  containing  goods,  not  machin 
ery,  subject  to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  when  nbt 
included  in  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  they 

contain  

(65)  Usual  coverings  containing  machinery  sub- 
ject to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  when  not  included 
in  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  they  contain 


17|  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

Free 
15  p.c. 

n  p.c. 


221  p.c. 
121  p.c. 


121  p.c. 

Free 

20  p.c. 
15  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
15  p.c. 


15  p.c. 

Free 

20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 


4.  Resolved,  That  Schedule  B  to  the  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  as  amended  by 
chapter  twenty-six  of  the  Statutes  of  1914,  by  chapter  forty-seven  of  the 
Statutes  of  1919,  chapter  nineteen  of  the  Statutes  of  1922,  and  by  Order  in 
Council,  be  further  amended  by  striking  thereout  tariff  items  1029,  1030,  and 
the  enumerations  of  goods,  and  the  rates  of  drawback  of  customs  duties  set 
opposite  to  each  of  the  said  items,  and  to  repeal  Order  in  Council  P.C.  17/846, 
dated  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  1922,  and  to  provide  that  the  following 
items,  enumerations  and  rates  of  drawback  of  customs  duties  be  inserted  in 
said  Schedule  B. 


Tariff 
Item 

Goods 

When  Subject  to  Drawback 

Portion  of  Duty 
(Not  including 
Special  Duty 
or  Dumping  Duty) 
Payable  as 
Drawback 

1029 

Materials  

When  imported  by  manufacturers 
of  hat  sweats  and  hatters'  tips 
and  sides  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles  in  their 

99  p.c. 

1030 

When  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

articles    enumerated    in  tariff 
item  236  

50  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

1031 

Sugar  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  in  colour,  sugar  drainings  or 
pumpings  drained  in  transit,  melado  or 
concentrated  melado,  tank  bottoms, 
sugar  concrete  and  molasses  testing  over 
fifty-six  degrees  and  not  exceeding 
ninety-six  degrees  of  polarization. 

When  used  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  syrups  and  molasses 
enumerated  in  tariff  item  140, 
not  to  include  syrup  and  molasses 
produced  in  the  process  of  refining 
sugar.    Provided,  however,  that 
such  drawback  shall  not  be  paid 
unless  the  claims  as  presented  by 
a  manufacturer  at  any  one  time 
aggregate  twenty-five  dollars. . 
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Tariff 
Item 


1032 


1033 


1034 
1035 


103G 
1037 


Goods 


Oil. 


Glass  tubing. 


Barilla  or  soda  ash. 


Machinery,  and  parts  thereof,  and  dies 
valued  at  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in 
Canada. 

Materials,  including  all  parts  not  finished. 
Copper  in  blocks,  ingots,  pigs  or  bars  


When  Subject  to  Drawback 


When  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
manila  rope,  not  exceeding  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  circum- 
ference, when  used  exclusively 
in  the  fisheries  

When  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
glassware  and  other  scientific 
,  apparatus  for  laboratory  work  in 
public  hospitals  

When  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sal  soda  

When  used  in  manufacturing  or 
producing  goods  of  a  class  or  kind 
not  manufactured  or  produced 
in  Canada  prior  to  the  twelfth 
day  of  May,  1923  

When  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  enumerated  in  tariff  item 
448c  

When  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rods  for  use  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  trolley,  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires,  electric  wires 
and  electric  cables  


Portion  of  Duty 
(Not  including 
Special  Duty 
or  Dumping  Duty) 

Payable  as 
Drawback 


5.  Resolved,  That  any  enactment  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  to  have  applied  to  all  goods 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for 
consumption  on  and  after  that  day,  and  to  have  applied  to  goods  previously 
imported  for  which  no  entry  for  consumption  was  made  before  that  day. 


Inland  Revenue 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  The  Inland  Revenue  Act,  chapter 
fifty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1906,  as  amended  by  chapter  six 
of  the  Statutes  of  1914,  chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  Statutes  of  1918  and  chap- 
ter twenty-seven  of  the  Statutes  of  1922  by  repealing  paragraphs  (g)  and  (h) 
of  section  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following: — 

ig)  On  cigarettes  made  from  raw  leaf  tobacco  or  any  substitute  therefor, 
weighing  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  six  dollars  per 
thousand ; 

(h)  On  cigarettes  made  from  raw  leaf  tobacco  or  any  substitute  therefor, 
weighing  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  eleven  dollars  per 
thousand. 
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2.  Resolved,  That  any  enactment  founded  on  the  preceding  resolution  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  The  Inland  Revenue  Act,  chapter 
fifty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1906,  as  amended  by  chapter 
twenty-seven  of  the  Statutes  of  1922;  by  repealing  section  378  thereof. 

4.  Resolved,  That  any  enactment  founded  on  the  preceding  resolution  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Special  War  Revenue 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  a  measure  to  amend  The  Special 
War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  and  amending  acts  and  to  provide: 

1.  That  the  maximum  amount  of  stamp  tax  payable  on  a  cheque,  bills  of 
exchange,  promissory  note,  advance  on  securities,  overdraft,  receipt  by  a  person 
for  money  paid  to  him  by  a  bank  chargeable  against  a  deposit  of  money  in 
the  bank  to  his  credit,  express  company's  money  order  or  traveller's  cheque, 
or  post  office  money  order  be  reduced  to  one  dollar. 

2.  That  after  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
the  excise  tax  on  wines  of  all  kinds,  except  sparkling  wines,  containing  not 
more  than  forty  per  centum  of  proof  spirit  be  reduced  to  seven  and  one-half 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  excise  tax  on  champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines 
be  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

3.  That  the  existing  provisions  respecting  tax  on  sales  be  amended  by 
providing  for  the  imposition  of  a  consumption  or  sales  tax  of  six  per  centum 
on  the  sale  price  of  all  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada,  including 
the  amount  of  excise  duties  when  the  goods  are  sold  in  bond,  the  tax  to  be  pay- 
able by  the  producer  or  manufacturer  at  the  time  of  the  sale  thereof  by  him, 
and  of  a  like  tax  upon  the  duty  paid  value  of  imported  goods,  the  tax  to  be  pay- 
able by  the  importer,  or  transferee  who  takes  the  goods  out  of  bond,  at  the  time 
when  the  goods  are  imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions,  that  is  to  say: 

(1)  A  manufacturer  or  producer  who  produces  goods  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  take  out  an  annual  license, 
the  fee  therefor  not  to  exceed  two  dollars;  the  Minister  may  direct  that  a  manu- 
facturer or  producer,  who  does  not  manufacture  or  produce  goods  to  the  value 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  who  uses  a  substantial  portion  of  goods  which 
are  exempt  from  the  tax  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  which  are  liable  to  the 
tax,  shall  take  out  a  license  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the 
licensed  manufacturer  or  producer. 

(2)  A  wholesaler  or  jobber  who  sells  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  his 
total  sales  of  goods  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  to  be  used  in  articles 
to  be  produced  for  sale,  may  be  granted  an  annual  license,  the  fee  therefor  not 
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to  exceed  two  dollars.  Such  licensed  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  give  security 
that  he  will  keep  proper  accounts  and  render  true  statements  of  sales  to  licensed 
manufacturers  or  producers  and  pay  any  tax  imposed  by  the  said  Act. 

(3)  The  said  tax  shall  be  payable  by  a  hcensed  wholesaler  or  jobber  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  by  him  to  other  than  a.  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  of 
goods  the  price  of  which  shall  include  the  amount  of  excise  duties,  if  sold  in 
bond,  or  the  price  of  which  shall  be  the  duty  paid  value  thereof,  if  imported. 

(4)  The  taxes  imposed  by  sections  16A,  19B,  19BB  and  19BBB  of  The 
Special  War  Revenue  Act  shall  apply  to  goods  sold  or  imported  by: 

(i)  His  Majesty  in  the  right  of  His  Majesty's  Government  of  Canada; 

(ii)  His  Majesty  in  the  right  of  His  Majesty's  Government  of  any  province 
of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  resale; 

(iii)  Any  railway  operated  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature  or 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  of  any  province; 

(iv)  Any  commission,  board  or  pubHc  utility  which  is  operated  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  or  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  of 
any  province. 

(5)  The  said  consumption  or  sales  tax  shall  not  be  payable  in  the  following 
cases,  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  on  goods  exported;  or 

(6)  on  sales  by  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  to  another  licensed 
manufacturer  or  producer  of  goods  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 
articles  for  sale;  or 

(c)  on  goods  imported  by  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  to  be  used 
in  the  production  of  articles  for  sale;  or 

(d)  on  goods  sold  by  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  to,  or  on  goods 
imported  by,  a  licensed  wholesaler  or  jobber  whose  sales  are  to  be 
accounted  for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  two  of 
section  three  of  this  Resolution. 

(6)  A  manufacturer  or  producer  w^ho  does  not  produce  goods  of  a  value  over 
t^n  thousand  dollars  a  year,  unless  he  comes  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
one  of  section  three  of  this  Resolution,  shall  not  pay  the  said  consumption  or 
sales  tax  on  goods  produced  by  him,  but  he  shall  pay  the  tax  on  importations. 

(7)  A  refund  of  the  amount  of  the  said  consumption  or  sales  tax  may  be 
granted  in  the  following  cases,  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  to  a  wholesaler,  jobber  or  other  dealer  on  goods  sold  to  a  licensed 
manufactui-er  or  producer  to  be  used  in  articles  produced  for  sale;  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  wholesaler,  jobber  or  dealer  a  refund  or  deduc- 
tion may  in  the  like  case  be  granted  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or 
producer;  or 

{b)  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  or  a  licensed  wholesaler  or 
jobber,  in  respect  of  goods  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  August,  1923,  and 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  articles  for  sale,  no  refund  to 
be  allowed  in  respect  of  goods  on  hand  after  the  31st  of  December, 
1923;  or 
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(c)  on  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  Canada  when  satisfactory 
evidence  is  produced  that  such  Canadian  goods  are  at  a  disadvantage  ■ 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  like  goods  may  be  imported  into  Canada  free 
of  duty,  such  refund  or  reduction  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  sai^  tax  otherwise  payable;  or 

(d)  on  imported  goods  on  which  customs  duties  have  been  refunded  on 
exportation;  or 

(e)  to  a  manufacturer,  producer,  wholesaler,  jobber  or  other  dealer,  of  taxes  . 
paid  under  sections  16A,  19B,  19BB,  19BBB  of  the  said  Act  on  goods 
sold  to  His  Majesty  in  the  right  of  any  province  when  His  Majesty 
in  such  right  is  exempt  from  taxes  in  respect  of  such  goods. 

(8)  That  the  duty  paid  value  "  of  any  article  be  defined  as  meaning  the 
value  of  the  article  as  it  would  be  determined  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  importation  of  same  into  Canada  under  the  laws 
relating  to  the  customs  and  the  customs  tariff  whether  such  article  be  in  fact 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  or  other  duty  or  not,  and  in  addition  the  amount  of  the 
customs  duties,  if  any,  payable  thereon. 

Provided  that  in  computing  the  duty  paid  value  "  of  tea  purchased  in 
bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  amount  of  the  customs  duty  payable  on  tea 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  be  included  in  the  value  of 
such  tea  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  12-13  Geo.  V,  c.  47,  s.  12  Am. 

4.  That  Schedule  I  to  the  said  Act  be  amended  by  striking  thereout  the 
items  respecting  confectionery  and  beverages. 

5.  That  Schedule  II  to  the  said  Act  be  amended  by  striking  thereout  the 
item  respecting  beverages  and  by  adding  to  the  said  Schedule  the  following- 
item: 

^'Carbonic  acid  gas  in  cylinders,  per  pound  one  cent." 

6.  That  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  respecting  stamp  tax  on  receipts 
be  amended  by  providing: 

(i)  That  paragraph  [h)  of  subsection  four  of  section  fourteen  of  the  said 
Act  as  enacted  by  said  chapter  forty-seven  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(h)  a  receipt  or  document  in  the  nature  of  a  receipt  which  is  taxable 
under  section  twelve  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  By  adding  provisions  for  the  better  enforcement  of  said  section  four- 
teen. 

7.  That  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  except  the  provision  proposed  by 
section  two,  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1923. 
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GERMAN   MARKET   FOR  LUMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

llaiuburi^;.  Ai)ril  24,  1923. — An  investigation  into  tlie  timber  trade  with 
(lennany  has  not  revealed  aiw  great  present  possibihties  for  the  sale  of  Cana- 
dian Inmber  to  this  market.  Business  has  been  done  both  before  and  after  the 
war  in  Doui2;las  fir  from  British  Columbia,  but  this  has  been  almost  entirely 
for  tlie  requirements  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  sale  of  Eastern  Cana- 
dian hunbrr  to  the  German  market  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  accessibility  of 
supplies  of  similar  woods  from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  Russia,  and  the  Baltic 
States.  There  are  also  large  forest  areas  in  Germany  comprising  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  area.  These  forests  are  regularly  exploited  and  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  timber  used  in  the  country.  Nevertheless  the  total  imports  of 
wood  into  Germany  before  the  war  averaged  about  one-half  those  of  Great 
Britain.  However,  owing  to  the  existence  of  large  forested  areas  in  Germany 
itself  and  in  neighbouring  countries,  the  openings  for  North  American  lumber 
are  largely  restricted  to  those  classes  of  wood  which  have  special  qualities  or 
of  which  there  is  a  scarcity  in  Europe. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  pitch  pine  are  imported  from  the  southern  United 
States.  There  is  also  a  steady  sale  for  the  leading  American  hardwoods.  Doug- 
las fir  would  appear  to  be  the  only  Canadian  wood  well  known  on  the  market. 
It  was  reported  that  some  red  pine  was  received  from  Eastern  Canada  before 
the  war.  Maple  was  also  used  to  a  certain  extent  for  flooring.  Some  clear 
spruce  was  imported  for  boatbuilding  purposes.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  limited  trade  being  done  in  figured  birch  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  This 
is  imported  in  blocks  for  furniture  niaking,  but  usually  through  Liverpool  in 
small  lots. 

The  following  table  taken  from  trade  statistics  for  1912  giving  the  imports 
of  all  kinds  of  pine  wood  in  metric  tons  by  countries  of  origin  will  illustrate 
the  pre-war  sources  of  Germany's  timber  supplies: — 

Country  of  Origin  Metric  Tons 

Russia   518,240 

Sweden   482,196 

United  States   380,909 

Finland   248,671 

Austria  Hungary   220,656 

Roumania   39,841 

Holland   20,842 

Norway   19,620 


DOUGLAS  FIR 

Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  was  regularly  imported  into  Germany  before 
the  war  for  use  as  decking  or  for  certain  constructional  purposes  when  special 
strength  was  required.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  figures  of 
the  pre-war  imports  of  this  wood.  Since  the  Armistice,  Douglas  fir  has  been 
used  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  the  extent  of  a  few  shipments  a  year. 
Several  of  the  vessels  built  on  reparation  account  required  decking  of  Douglas 
fir.  On  the  larger  passenger  boats  this  wood  is  also  being  used  for  decking,  but 
on  many  of  the  steamers  recently  constructed  plain  deals  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wood  in  Germany.  Douglas  fir  boards 
are  also  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  but  the  quanti- 
ties are  not  large.  The  result  of  this  demand  for  shipbuilding  purposes  is  to 
cause  spasmodic  inquiries  for  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  in  lots  of  about 
100,000  feet  board  measure.  Since  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  business  appears  to 
have  been  handled  by  commission  agents  representijig  timber  brokers  in 
England. 
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The  usual  sizes  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  imported  for  the  use  of  the  ship- 
building industry  range  as  follows: — 

Decking. — 2-inch  by  5-inch,  2i-inch  by  5-inch,  and  3-inch  by  5-inch  in 
lengths  of  from  26  to  40  feet  (8  to  12  metres.) 

Planks. — 2-inch  by  11-inch,  2|-inch  by  11-inch,  3-inch  by  11-inch,  and  13 
to  26  feet  in  length  to  be  cut  up  locally  into  deckings. 

Boards. — 1-inch,  IJ-inch,  l|-inch,  2-inch,  3-inch,  and  4-inch  by  11 -inch 
and  upwards  in  width  and  12  feet  in  length. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INCREASED  SALE 

It  has  been  thought  that  Douglas  fir  might  be  imported  to  supplant  the 
extended  use  of  pitch  pine  from  the  Southern  States.  Pitch  pine  is  used  chiefly 
in  Westfalia  and  along  the  Rhine  for  exterior  work,  sash,  doors,  etc.  It  is 
about  ten  per  cent  dearer  than  Douglas  fir,  and  the  practice  of  exporters  filling 
orders 'from  a  number  of  mills  leads  often  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  quality.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  induce  those  using  pitch  pine 
lumber  to  accept  any  other  wood  as  a  substitute.  It  is  valued  on  account  of  its 
resinous  and  good  keeping  qualities  and  ease  of  working.  Importers  are  there- 
fore sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  Douglas  fir  being  able  to  supplant  pitch 
pine  in  the  near  future,  although  it  was  pointed  out  that,  with  the  increasing 
shortage  of  exportable  surplus  supplies  of  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States, 
German  users  would  gradually  have  to  adopt  substitutes  for  this  wood. 

The  increased  use  of  Douglas  fir  for  constructional  purposes  also  does 
not  offer  any  great  prospects  in  the  immediate  future.  Before  the  war  Douglas 
fir  was  favoured  to  a  certain  extent  for  building  purposes  where  special  strength 
was  required,  such  as  in  the  erecting  of  factories,  mills,  etc.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  timber  is  not  used  to  any  great  degree  in  Germany  for 
heavy  constructional  purposes,  and  that  therefore  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
Douglas  fir  lumber  in  large  specifications  is  not  the  factor  of  such  importance 
as  in  the  case  of  other  markets  where  wood  is  more  generally  used. 

ACCESSIBILITY  OF  BALTIC  SUPPLIES 

The  prospects  for  the  sale  of  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  and  other  lumber  to 
the  German  market  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  accessibility  of  large  supplies 
of  similar  woods  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic.  Sweden,  Finland^ 
Norway,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Russia  produce  the  greatest  varieties  of  lumber, 
to  which  German  users  have  become  accustomed.  These  countries  can  ship 
their  timber  cheaply  and  quickly  to  the  leading  German  ports,  from  whence 
it  is  distributed  through  the  river's  and  canals  to  consuming  centres.  The 
system  of  grading  lumber  and  the  brands  adopted  by  Baltic  exporters  are  further 
factors  operating  against  the  importation  of  Eastern  Canadian  lumber  at  the 
present  time.  In  addition  to  the  Baltic  supplies,  Germany  also  imports  larg-3 
quantities  of  pit  props,  sleepers  and  sawn  lumber  from  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Austria. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  trade  with  Germany  in  overseas  lumber  is  largely  handled  by  com- 
mission agents  or  brokers.  These  brokers  as  a  rule  work  both  with  timber 
brokers  in  Great  Britain  and  direct  with  overseas  exporters.  The  leading 
American  shippers  of  pitch  pine,  cypress,  and  hardwoods  have  their  represen- 
tatives in  Germany,  In  addition  to  the  commission  brokers  there  are  the  large 
timber  merchants  and  dealers,  who  frequently  import  direct  as  well  as  through 
the  commission  houses.  In  the  interior  the  large  timber  firms,  who  operate  saw- 
mills, also  deal  in  imported  lumber,  which  they  buy  either  direct  or  through 
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the  a^ronts.  Tlio  c'oniinissiini  brokers  work  for  a  commission  of  5  to  8  per  cent 
and  guarantee  the  accounts.    The  usual  terms  are  cash  against  documents. 

Hamburg  is  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  North  American  lumber,  fol- 
lowed by  Bremen.  Emden  is  important  for  the  pitch  pine  trade  and  for  other 
lumber  imported  for  the  Rhineland.  For  Douglas  fir,  Hamburg  is  by  far  the 
iiu»t  important  centre  and  the  shi])l)uil(ling  3^ards  at  Stettin,  Kiel,  Liibeck,  and 
even  Danzig  draw  their  supplies  from  this  port. 

HIGH  PRICES 

At  the  present  time  wood  prices  in  Germany  are  higher  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, anil  while  this  is  tending  to  favour  importation  it  is  also  restricting  the 
use  of  lumber  to  a  great  extent. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  IN  BELGIUM 
Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  April  26,  1923. — Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  franc,  the  import 
market  for  canned  fruits  is  temporarily  quiet.  Importations  from  the  United 
States,  which  amounted  to  42,625  kg.,  valued  at  189,365  francs,  in  January,  fell 
to  18.986  kg.,  worth  61,611  francs,  in  February.  During  1922  the  shipments 
of  American  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  w^ere  354,365  kg.  to  a  value  of  1,096,826 
francs,  or  a  monthly  average  of  29,500  kg.  The  principal  suppliers,  by  weight, 
for  February  last  were  the  United  States,  18-9  tons.  Great  Britain,  8  tons;  and 
Holland,  2-5  tons.  In  this  branch  of  preserved  fruits  in  sugar,  the  fruits  most 
in  demand  in  order  of  importance  are  peaches,  apricots  and  pears.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  canned  asparagus,  but  none  for  canned  apples. 

In  American  canned  fruits,  a  well-known  mark  controls  the  market,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  owners  have  an  established  office  and  depot  at  Antwerp, 
managed  by  an  agent  with  a  fixed  salary  who  devotes  the  w4iole  of  his  time 
to  pushing  the  sale  of  these  goods.  A  large  stock  is  carried  from  which  whole- 
sale houses  are  able  to  draw  at  any  time.  Furthermore — and  this  is  important 
— prices  are  quoted  in  Belgian  francs.  This  service  shows  the  competition  to 
be  met. 

Canadian  canned  fruits,  w^here  known,  are  highly  appreciated  in  Belgium, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  importers  interviewed  that  Canadian  firms  or  groups 
of  firms  should  adopt  similar  methods  to  those  mentioned,  i.e.  have  their  own 
organization  in  Belgium,  carry  sufficient  stocks,  study  the  peculiarities  of  the 
market  and  cater  to  them.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  advertising,  as  the  goods 
will  require  to  compete  with  an  established  mark. 

The  agent  of  a  Canadian  firm,  w^ho  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  their  goods, 
confirms  the  opinions  here  expressed,  as  does  the  Secretary  of  the  Belgian 
Grocers'  Union,  a  man  of  tw^enty-five  years'  experience  on  this  market.  This 
agent  adds  that  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product  is  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  American,  and  that  prices  are  'slightly  lower.  He  insists,  however,  that: 
liberal  samples  should  be  supplied  for  extensive  distribution.  Three  or  four  cases 
should  be  furnished  in  place  of  three  of  four  cans.  In  regard  to  labels,  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  should  be  in  English,  but  the  name  of  the  fruit  should 
preferably  be  in  French.  This  agent  desires  consignments  of  three  or  foin^ 
hundred  cases  at  present:  A  trial  shipment  sent  forw^ard  was  shipped  cash 
against  documents,  but  the  agent  claims  that  business  can  be  done  only  on  a 
consignment  basis.  Storage  charges  are  about  30  centimes  per  case  per  month, 
i  e.  300  cases  could  be  stored  for  about  2  francs  per  month. 
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This  demand  for  consignments  is  the  old  expedient  of  passing  on  the  risk 
of  exchange,  and  it  is  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  decide  if  he  will  take  the 
risk.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office,  however,  that  Canadian  canned  fruits 
cannot  be  sold  in  Belgium  in  competition  with  Californian  fruit,  unless  the 
competition  is  met  with  equal  facilities  and  service.  It  is  not  thought  probable 
that  their  sale  on  a  cash  basis  can  succeed.  Exporters,  however,  are  advised 
to  make  the  fullest  inquiries  through  this  office  or  the  usual  channels  before 
making  consignments,  and  are  then  recommended  to  begin  with  small  shipments 
and  thus  feel  their  way.  Their  interests  are  best  assured  by  establishing  an 
identity  of  interest  between  themselves  and  the  house  acting  as  consignee. 

It  is  not  felt  that  much  business  in  jams  can  be  done  in  Belgium.  The  local 
products  are  very  cheap,  but,  in  comparison  with  Canadian  standards,  of  low 
quality.  France  exports  good  jams  into  Belgium,  and  these  "are  got  up 
attractively  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  After  the  Armistice,  English  firms 
gained  a  firm  footing  with  jams,  but  sales  were  subsequently  checked  by  the 
course  of  exchange.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  English  firms  are  now  manu- 
facturing their  specialities  in  Belgium,  buying  their  fruit  and  sugar  within  the 
country.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  evident,  and  the  venture  has  been 
highly  successful. 

Only  one  m.ake  of  Canadian  jam  has  been  found  on  the  market  and  the 
stocks  seen  were  remnants  of  post- Armistice  shipments.  Objection  was  made 
to  this  jam,  however,  on  account  of  the  number  of  stones  it  contained.  There 
has  been  some  business  done  in  Belgium  in  Australian  jams,  but  these  are 
believed  to  have  been  old  war  stocks. 

DUTY 

The  duty  on  canned  fruit  in  tins  weighing  less  than  3  kg.  (6-6  pounds)  is 
90  fr.  the  100  kg.  Most  Canadian  and  American  fruits  come  under  this 
category,  and  pay  in  practice  85  centimes  to  1  fr.  per  tin  (2  pounds).  Under 
the  new  tariff  now  before  the  Belgian  Parliament  the  duty  will  be  raised  to  120 
fr.  the  100  kg.,  bringing  the  duty  on  a  2  pound  tin  to  110  fr.  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  Canada  will  benefit  by  the  low  tariff.  Should  the  high  tariff 
be  applied,  the  duty  would  be  360  fr.  the  100  kg.  or  3-25  fr.  per  2  pound  tin. 

MARKET  FOR  DOUGLAS   FIR   DOORS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  April  25,  1923. — Following  an  inquiry  received  from  Victoria 
asking  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  business  in  this  country  for  good-class 
fir  doors  and  submitting  prices,  the  illustrations  and  prices  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  firm  in  Brussels  doing  a  large  business  in  these  doors  received 
from  the  State  of  Washington  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Canadian  prices  were  approximately  the  same  as  the  prices  of  American 
doors  delivered  to  the  users  in  Belgium  in  lots  of  twenty.  The  firm  in  question 
interviewed  stated  that  if  Canadian  doors  could  compete  in  price  with  those 
from  the  United  States  a  considerable  business  could  be  done.  This  one  con- 
cern was  selling  $10,000  worth  of  these  doors  monthly.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  this  firm  with  a  local  contractor  to  build  the  frames  and  architraves 
for  the  doors  of  suitable  material  The  American  doors  in  question  are  made  of 
Oregon  pine  and  selling  points  advanced  in  their  favour  here  are  as  follows :-- 

(1)  The  doors  are  scientifically  dried  and  are  guaranteed  not  to  warp,  bend 
or  open  at  the  joints,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  dampness. 
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(2)  They  arc  totally  free  from  knots. 

(3)  All  the  panels  are  made  of  three-ply  with  the  grains  opposed,  to  a 
thickness  of  8  millimetres,  are  of  a  single  piece,  finished  on  both  sides,  and 
features  are  made  of  the  beauty  of  the  grain  and  strength. 

(4)  Patented  assembling  of  the  doors  by  dowels  is  also  a  feature. 

Illustrations  of  the  several  types  of  doors  are  shown  below.  Prices,  as 
^o\d  to  the  users,  in  lots  of  twenty,  are  also  shown  (prices  in  francs,  dimensions 
in  metres).  For  orders  of  less  than  twenty  an  extra  charge  of  two  francs  per 
door  is  made. 

United  States  firms  are  shipping  these  doors  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  cash  against 
documents.  Importers  in  Belgium  make  immediate  deliveries  from  stock  to 
their  customers  and  receive  payment  cash  against  receipt  of  merchandise. 

There  is  also  a  certain  business  to  be  done  in  window  frames  of  the  same 
material  and  the  same  standard  construction. 

Firms  interested  should  refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1639  appearing  in  this 
mimber  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and  should  send  prices,  etc.,  to 
the  firm  in  question.  If  possible,  manufacturers  of  the  doors  themselves  should 
write,  giving  their  lowest  prices,  in  order  to  offer  effective  competition. 

A.  B.  C. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A,  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  May  1,  1923. — The  local  demand  for  metallurgical  products  has 
diminished  until  at  present  there  is  practically  no  business  being  done  on  the 
Bourse.  Previous  prices  are  maintained  in  the  absence  of  orders,  but  for  firm 
orders  it  is  believed  that  much  lower  prices  could  be  obtained. 

The  dangerous  scarcity  of  coke  is  being  offset  by  purchases  of  coking  coal 
from  England,  thanks  to  which  the  Belgian  ovens  are  able  to  work  to  80  per 
cent  of  their  capacity.  The  coal  mines  are  going  through  a  very  prosperous 
period,  and  are  reported  to  have  made  greater  profits  in  the  last  three  months 
than  during  the  whole  of  the  last  year. 

Certain  metal  construction  w^orks  are  threatening  to  partially  close  down 
for  lack  of  orders.  House  building  still  continues  to  boom,  and  the  brick  and 
small  building  construction  trades  benefit  accordingly.  The  textile  and  glass 
outlook  in  general  is  good,  heavy  export  orders  being  reported. 

The  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise.  The  index  for  fifty-nine  localities  on 
April  15,  1923,  was  409  against  408  for  March  15,  1923.  The  figure  for  Brussels 
on  April  15  last  was  418.  On  this  date  in  the  years  1920,  1921,  1922,  and  1923 
the  figures  were  461,  399,  367,  and  409  respectively. 

A  new  billion  franc  lottery  loan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  areas  is 
announced  for  June,  1923.  The  collection  of  taxes  continues  to  improve,  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  estimates  for  1922  having  been  collected  during  the  year. 
The  machinery  for  the  collection  of  taxes  is  beginning  to  function  seriously, 
and  the  Belgians  are  resigning  themselves  to  heavy  taxation,  a  new  departure 
in  this  country. 

Lloyds  Bank  reports  that  clearing-house  figures  reached  a  record  point  of 
15,483,000,000  francs  in  January,  1923,  exceeding  the  monthly  average  for  1922 
by  nearly  five  billion  francs. 


DECLINE   OF   UNITED   STATES  SHIPPING 

St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  May  10,  1923. — Only  39  per  cent  of  the  total  sea  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  transported  in  United  States  ships,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Association,  as  compared  with 
55  per  cent  two  years  ago.  Foreign  ships  gained  707,000  tons  in  this  period, 
while  United  States  ships  showed  a  loss  of  1,150,000  tons. 

The  percentage  of  all  goods  imported  by  United  States  ships  has  fallen 
from  52  per  cent  two  years  ago  to  27  per  cent,  while  of  the  exports  only  29  per 
cent  was  carried  in  United  States  bottoms  as  against  35  per  cent.  The  report 
further  states  that  ^'  American  shipping  will  continue  to  drift  back  to  the  insig- 
nificant position  it  held  in  world  commerce  before  the  war  unless  national  aid 
is  extended  to  the  industry." 

For  the  months  of  February  since  1921  the  tonnage  carried  in  United  States 
ships  has  become  smaller.  The  merchandise  tonnage  carried  in  February  of 
1921,  1922,  and  1923  in  United  States  ships  was  3,501,000  tons,  2,948,000  tons, 
and  2,171,000  tons  respectively:  for  foreign  ships  the  tonnage  was  2,733,000 
tons,  2,805,000  tons,  and  3,440,000  tons  respectively.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  oil  exports  are  still  carried  in  United  States  tankers,  the 
situation  would  be  considerably  worse.   But  even  in  the  oil  trade  there  has  been 
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a  luaiktHl  (liHToase  due  to  the  transfer  of  United  States  tankers  to  the  inter- 
mastal  trade. 

AMiik^  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  imports  were  brought  in  United 
States  ships  two  years  ago.  less  than  one-half  are  now  carried  in  ships  of  that 
I'lumtrv.  The  proportion  both  of  imports  and  exports  thus  carried,  it  is  stated, 
is  (kn'reasing  constantly  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month. 

TK-\DING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOLLAND  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
Market   for   Packing   House  Products 
I 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  which  have  been  published  in  the  "Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal"  are  as  follows:  Grain  and  Feeding  Stujfs  (No.  982);  Flour 
(No.  9S4) ;  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples  (No.  991);  Canned  and  Preserved  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  (992);  Canned  Fish  (No.  993);  Demand  for  Sugar  (No.  998); 
Syrup  and  Honey  (No.  1000);  Tinned  and  Powdered  Milk  (No.  1006).] 

Rotterdam,  March  16. — Quite  a  large  trade  is  done  by  Dutch  firms  in 
packing  house  products  not  only  for  sale  in  Holland,  but  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Central  Europe.  The  statistics  hardly  give  a  true  picture  of  the  trade, 
for  if  the  market  in  Germany^  for  instance,  is  better  than  in  Holland  at  the 
time,  delivery  may  take  place  in  Hamburg  and  this  would  be  shown  as  imports 
into  Germany  instead  of  into  Holland,  although  the  firm  in  Holland  may  have 
transacted  the  business.  It  is  not  by  any  means  meant  by  this  that  most  of  the 
trade  in  Germany,  which  is  by  far  the  biggest  market  for  packing  house 
products,  is  done  through  Dutch  firms,  as  there  are  many  good  old-established 
iirms  in  Germ^any  who  have  been  doing  a  trade  in  these  products  for  years, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  concerns  are  represented  in  Germany  and  German 
firms  in  Holland,  so  that  the  business  is  interwoven  and  the  goods  are  sold  where 
the  best  market  is  offering.  The  requirements  of  the  two  countries  also  differ, 
and  where  a  certain  kind  of  product  may  not  be  wanted  in  Holland,  it  may  be 
desired  in  Germany  and  vice  versa.  The  present  situation  in  the  Ruhr  district 
is  also  such  that  hesitation  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  buy  from 
Belgium  and  France,  which  turns  business  towards  Holland. 

Trade  in  the  Netherlands  has  therefore  been  very  good  lately  in  packing 
house  products,  with  the  exception  of  frozen  beef,  sausage  casings  and  frozen 
offals,  the  largest  sale  for  domestic  consumption  being  for  heavy  fat  backs,  pure 
and  neutral  lard,  and  oleo  oil.  Frozen  beef  and  other  products,  excepting 
casings  and  frozen  offals  for  which  the  demand  is  small  at  present,  are  bemg 
sold  in  good  quantities  to  Germany. 

It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  enumerate  in  brief  the  position  and 
requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  various  kinds  of  packing  house  products  so 
til  at  Canadian  firms  may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities.  The  Canadian 
equivalents  in  brackets  are  worked  out  at  the  rate  of  a  kilogramme  equal  to  2-2 
pounds  and  a  guilder  equal  to  the  par  rate  of  40-2  Canadian  cents. 

FROZEN  PORK 

In  1920  Holland  imported  85,088  kg.  (187,194  pounds)  valued  at  108,544  fl. 
($43,634.69  at  par)  of  frozen  and  refrigerated  pork,  while  in  1921  the  imports 
fell  to  50,094  kg.  (110,207  pounds)  with  a  value,  of  52,723  fl.  ($21,194.65),  of 
which  the  Argentine  supplied  21,093  kg.  (46,405  pounds)  and  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  divided  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  trade  about  equally, 
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the  former  furnishing  13,256  kg.  (29,163  pounds)  and  the  latter  13,604  kg. 
(29,929  pounds).  In  1922,  however,  the  imports  of  frozen  pork  alone,  not 
including  refrigerated  pork,  rose  rapidly  to  about  136,000  kg.  (299,200  pounds) 
valued  at  82,000  fl.  (S32,964) ,  and  according  to  the  indications  during  January 
and  February  the  trade  will  be  still  larger  this  year. 

The  main  demand  is  for  frozen  hogs  and  sows  w^ith  the  heads  and  feet  off. 
In  some  cases  the  lard  is  left  in  the  animal,  while  in  others  it  is  taken  out,  the 
preference  being,  however,  that  the  lard  should  remain.  The  pigs  are  generally 
cut  into  two  sides  or  are  sometimes  left  in  one  piece  and  are  WTapped  in  thm 
cloth. 

FROZEN  BEEF  AND  VEAL 

During  1921  the  imports  of  frozen  beef  and  veal  were  quite  heavv,  wdien 
22,488,938  kg.  (49,475,664  pounds)  with  a  value  of  20,077,181  fl.  (18,07^,026.76) 
entered  Holland  from  outside  sources.  The  largest  amount — 14,784,137  kg. 
(32,525,101  pounds) — was  from  the  Argentine,  and  Great  Britain  w^as  second 
with  5,766,162  kg.  (12,685,556  pounds),  and  the  United  States  third 
w^ith  983,998  kg.  (2,164,796  pounds).  In  1922  the  business  fell  off,  and  only 
about  10,865,000  kg.  (23,903,000  pounds)  valued  af  7,072,000  fl.  ($2,842,944) 
were  imported,  approximately  6,345,000  kg.  (13,959,000  pounds)  coming  from 
Argentina,  4,068,000  kg.  (8,949,600  pounds)  from  Great  Britain,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  from  Belgium.  The  United  States  are  not  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
liminary returns. 

At  present  there  is  very  little  trade  offering  in  Holland  for  frozen  beef  and 
veal,  and  this  market  is  of  little  consequence  just  now  for  Canadian  exporteis 
— except  for  the  orders  which  are  booked  for  direct  shipment  to  Germany,  where 
there  is  a  large  trade — as  there  is  a  lack  of  boats  with  refrigerator  or  cold 
storage  accommodation  sailing  from  Canada  to  Holland:  the  only  large  buyers 
for  home  consumption  at  present  are  the  army  authorities,  who  only  purchase 
about  100  tons  a  month.  Argentine  frozen  beef  and  veal  obtains  the  largest 
part  of  the  trade.   Frozen  beef  and  veal  are  mostly  packed  in  quarters. 

FROZEN  MUTTON 

The  frozen  mutton  trade  has  fallen  off  in  Holland  since  1921,  wdien  56,480 
kg.  (124,256  pounds)  with  a  value  of  53,815  fl.  ($21,633.63)  were  imported,  the 
preliminary  figures  for  last  year  showing  an  import  of  only  about  10,000  kg. 
(22,000  pounds)  valued  at  7,000  fl.  ($2,814).  The  Argentine  and  Great  Britain 
were  again  the  largest  suppliers.   Frozen  mutton  is  principally  packed  in  halves. 

SALTED  PORK  AND  BACON 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  important  lines,  if  not  the 
most  important,  of  packing  house  products  is  the  trade  in  salted  pork  and  bacon 
in  Holland  for  home  consumption  and  for  shipment  to  Germany.  One  reason 
for  saying  this  is  that  while  since  1919,  when  16,851,112  kg.  (37,072,446  pounds) 
valued  at  35,867,517  fl.  ($14,418,741)  were  imported,  the  trade  has  not  been  as 
large  as  in  some  of  the  other  lines,  nevertheless  the  biggest  part  of  the  imports 
were  United  States  pork  and  bacon,  so  that  although  Canada  has  done  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  business  there  would  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  obtaining 
a  greater  share  of  the  trade,  providing  quality  and  prices  are  competitive. 

Out  of  a  total  importation  in  1921  of  616,367  kg.  (1,356,007  pounds)  with 
a  value  of  455,194  fl.  ($182,987),  the  United  States  supplied  466,436  kg. 
(1,026,159  pounds)  valued  at  347,681  fl.  ($139,767),  the  remainder  coming 
chiefly  from  Belgium,  Denmark,  ( Germany,  and  Great  Britain.    On  the  other 
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haiul,  llolhiihl  exported  in  the  same  year  14,290,550  kg.  (31,439,210  pounds*, 
wliieh  went  mostly  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with  lesser  amounts  to  Bel- 
gium and  France.  In  1922  the  imports  amounted  to  about  629,000  kg. 
a.383.800  pounds)  witb  a  vahie  of  453,000  fl.  ($182,106),  of  which  the  United 
States  furnished  about  110,000  kg.  (242,000  pounds)  valued  at  62,000  ti. 
($24,924)  direct.  Due  to  the  abnormal  exchange  and  other  conditions,  Germany 
was  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  approximately  321,000  kg.  (706,200 
pounds),  which  probably  ''onsisted  in  good  part  of  United  States  products,  as 
liigher  prices  could  be  obtained  by  the  German  importers  by  selling  to  Holland 
in  guilders  than  by  selling  in  Germany  in  marks.  Last  year  the  Dutch  exports, 
on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to  about  8,682,000  kg.  (19,100,400  pounds),  most 
of  which  went  to  Great  Britain  (7,675,000  kg.  or  16,885,000  pounds)  and  the 
rest  to  Belgium,  Germany  and  France. 

The  main  demand  is  for  dry  salted  fat  backs.  For  the  Dutch  domestic 
trade  the  requirements  are  mostly  for  the  heavy  sizes  such  as  16/18,  18/20, 
20/25  and  25/30,  while  for  the  trade  to  Germany  the  lighter  weights,  e.g.  8/10, 
10/12  and  12/14,  are  wanted.  The  pork  required  is  prime  mess  pork  and  mess 
pork,  which  is  used  considerably  for  feeding  the  crew  on  the  smaller  sailing 
ships. 

SALTED  BEEF 

The  United  States  are  also  the  largest  suppliers  of  salted  beef  to  Holland, 
and  in  1921  sent  86,018  kg.  (189,240  pounds)  valued  at  45,861  fl.  ($18,436)  out 
of  a  total  import  of  106,065  kg.  (233,343  pounds)  with  a  value  of  70,005  fl. 
($28,142),  most  of  the  remainder  coming  from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  In  1922,  however,  the  total  importation  dropped  to  about  59,000 
kg.  (129,800  pounds)  valued  at  37,000  fl.  ($14,874).  The  decrease  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  depressed  shipping  conditions,  as  the  salted  beef  is  used  exten- 
sively on  the  smaller  sailing  vessels  for  the  crews.  The  principal  requirements 
are  for  salt  pickled  extra  family  beef  and  second  grade  or  plate  beef. 

SALTED  HORSE  FLESH 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  more  salted  horse  flesh  was  imported  into 
Holland  than  either  salted  pork  and  bacon  or  salted  beef  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Great  Britain,  although  the  United 
States  also  does  a  good  business.  In  1921,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  866,728 
kg.  (1,906,802  pounds)  valued  at  529,534  fl.  ($212,872),  Great  Britain  supplied 
576,730  kg.  (1,268,806  pounds),  the  United  States  241,542  kg.  (531,392  pounds), 
and  Ireland  and  Belgium  small  quantities.  The  total  import  of  salted  horse 
flesh  in  1922  amounted  to  about  364,000  kg.  (800,800  pounds)  with  a  value  of 
169,000  fl.  ($67,938). 

SMOKED  OR  DRIED  PORK  AND  BACON 

The  United  States  have  in  the  past  done  a  large  trade  in  Holland  in  smoked 
or  dried  pork  and  bacon.  In  1919  and  1920,  for  instance,  when  the  Netherlands 
imported  over  14,000,000  kg.  (or  about  31,000,000  pounds)  and  about  104 
million  kg.  (or  about  37,000,000  pounds)  respectively,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied the  greatest  part. 

The  Dutch  people  are  now,  however,  more  and  more  smoking  their  own 
pork  and  bacon  according  to  the  Dutch  taste,  and  the  imports  have  therefore 
declined  each  year  since  1920.  In  1921  the  imports  of  the  smoked  or  dried  pork 
and  bacon  amounted  to  9,851,201  kg.  (21,672,642  pounds)  or  almost  only  half 
of  those  in  the  previous  year,  the  United  States  supplying  9,507,732  kg. 
(20,917,010  pounds);  and  last  year  they  fell  again  about  half  or  to  4,808,000 
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kg.  (10,577,600  pounds),  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  about  4,595,000 
kg.  (10,109,000  pounds).  It  would  therefore  seem  best  for  Canadians  to  con- 
centrate more  particularly  on  the  salted  pork  and  bacon. 

SMOKED  OR  DRIED  BEEF 

The  trade  in  smoked  or  dried  beef  is  unimportant  in  Holland,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  proposed  to  dwell  upon  it,  except  to  say  that  in  1921  the  United  States 
supplied  7,112  kg.  (15,646  pounds)  out  of  a  total  import  of  7,161  kg.  (15,754 
pounds),  which  was  really  a  big  year  as  previous  to  that  the  trade  was  prac- 
tically nothing,  and  last  year  it  dropped  to  about  one  metric  ton, 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  OFFALS 

In  1920  and  1921  a  fair  trade  was  done  in  slaughter-house  offals — e.g. 
lungs,  livers,  kidneys,  etc. — of  which  just  over  438^  metric  tons  were  imported 
each  year,  the  United  States  being  the  main  source  of  supply  with  about  375 
tons  in  1920  and  327  tons  in  1921.  In  1921  Canada  furnished  over  8^  to  as.  i\ 
business  was  done  both  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  but  offals,  except  livers, 
are  now  a  prohibited  import  into  Germany,  and  as  the  sausage  and  casing  trade 
is  bad  in  Holland  the  business  is  poor  in  offals.  In  1922  the  trade  fell  to  about 
195  metric  tons  of  imports.  When,  however,  the  sausage  trade  revives  there 
will  likely  be  better  business  to  be  done  in  offals. 

SWEET  PICKLED  OFFALS 

A  large  part  of  the  offals  imported  are  sweet  pickled,  the  largest  demand 
being  for  hog  livers  and  beef  tripe.  These  are  mostly  bought  in  barrels  of  250 
pounds  net. 

FROZEN  PIG  LIVERS 

Frozen  pig  livers  have  been  a  fairly  good  selling  article  in  the  past,  but  as 
far  as  Holland  is  concerned  the  trade  is  not  very  good  just  now.  This,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  revive  in  the  future.  They  are  frozen  and  packed  separately 
in  layers,  net  55  pounds.  Prices  are  given  per  220  pounds  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or 
Hamburg,  including  2  per  cent  commission  if  an  agent  is  appointed. 

BLADDERS  AND  GUTS 

The  trade  in  bladders  and  guts  is  not  very  good  at  the  present  time,  but 
in  the  past  quite  a  good  business  has  been  done,  in  which  many  countries, 
including  Canada,  have  participated.  In  1921  the  quantity  imported  was 
2,555,588  kg.  (5,622,294  pounds)  valued  at  2,052,605  fl.  ($825,147).  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  largest  supplier  with  936,097  kg.  (2,059,413  pounds)  in 
1921,  the  United  States  second  with  520,182  kg.  (1,144,400  pounds),  Germany 
third  with  302,209  kg.  (664,860  pounds),  Belgium,  France,  and  Argentina  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  named.  Canada  was  tenth  on  the  list  of  importers  witii 
15,997  kg.  (35,193  pounds)  valued  at  7,836  fl.  ($3,150). 

In  1922  out  of  a  total  importation  of  about  1,766,000  kg.  (3,885,20(^ 
pounds)  with  a  value  of  1,752,000  fl.  ($704,300),  Great  Britain  again  led  with 
about  613,000  kg.  (1,348,600  pounds),  France  being  second  with  about  383,000 
kg.  (842,600  pounds),  Germany  third  with  358,000  kg.  (787,600  pounds),  while 
the  United  States  fell  to  fourth  place  with  182,000  kg.  (400,400  pounds).  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Holland  are  not  shown  in  the  preliminary  returns  for  last  year, 
but  some  business  was  done.  While  trade  in  bladders  and  guts  is  not  good  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  anticipated  that  business  will  revive  in  the  future. 
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CASINGS 

As  inontionoil  pri.'vi()iisly,  the  trade  in  sausage  casings  has  been  bad  for 
some  httle  time,  which  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  sale  of  offais,  etc.  Firms 
have  boon  expecting  that  business  would  pick  up  for  several  months  past,  but 
there  are  still  no  signs  of  it.  In  the  later  years  of  the  war  and  immediately 
succeeding  liostilities  a  fine  trade  was  done  in  which  Canada  participated,  but 
since  then  buying  has  been  very  restricted  and  more  or  less  "  from  hand  to 
mouth." 

Tlie  principal  demand  in  the  Netherlands  is  for  narrow  beef  middles,  wide 
hog  bungs  and  narrow  fatcns.  Germany  is  a  larger  market  for  casings  than 
Ho  Hand,  and  in  the  past  considerable  buying  has  been  done  for  that  market. 
Holhmd  also  supplies  Switzerland,  but  the  Swiss  are  very  particular  and  only 
the  very  best  casings  find  a  market  in  that  countr}^  Exports  also  take  place 
through  Dutch  firms  to  various  other  parts  of  Central  Europe. 

HOG  HEADS 

There  is  a  very  nice  little  business  being  done  in  boneless  hog  heads.  It  is, 
however,  most  important  that  they  should  be  boned  out  very  carefully.  The 
snouts  and  lips  should  be  left  on.  while  the  ears  and  the  interior  part  of  the  ears 
should  be  carefully  taken  out.  Heavy  hogs  should  be  used  as  the  minimum 
weight  per  head  should  be  10  pounds.  They  are  sweet  pickled  and  packed  in 
tierces  containing  300  pounds  net.   The  price  has  been  about  $25  per  100  kg, 

PURE  LARD 

Holland  produces  and  exports  so-called  pure  lard  which  it  is  believed  is 
often  made  from  white  grease.  The  quality  is  therefore  lower  than  the  pure 
lard  made  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  The  latter  country  does  quite  a 
good  business,  and  in  1921  exported  to  Holland  4,427,304  kg.  (9,740,069 
pounds)  of  pure  lard  with  a  value  of  3,595,764  fi.  ($1,445,497)- out  of  a  total 
importation  of  5,231,922  kg.  (11,510,228  pomids)  valued  at  4,090,107  fi. 
($1,644,223).  The  remainder,  in  order  of  importance,  came  from  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Argentine,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Germany,  France, 
China,  and  Belgium.  In  1922,  when  the  imports  dropped  to  about  2,259,000  kg. 
(4,969,800  pounds),  the  United  States  furnished  about  2,064,000  kg.  (4,540,800 
pounds),  most  of  the  small  remainder  coming  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  Canadians  to  get  into  the  Dutch  trade  for 
domestic  consumption  to  any  extent  as  the  people  in  Holland  are  very  conser- 
vative ;  and  a  well-known  United  States  brand  has  a  very  great  hold  on  the 
market,  obtaining  a  large  percentage  of  the  business.  There  is,  however,  a 
better  opportunity  of  doing  business  with  Dutch  firms  for  shipment  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  pure  lard  is  sold  mostly  in  boxes  of  25  kg.  (55  pounds)  packed  in  two 
blocks  of  12-^  kg.  (27i  pounds)  each.  Each  block  is  usually  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment paper.  The  boxes  should  have  two  wire  straps  around  the  outside  for 
shipment  purposes  in  order,  to  prevent  any  damage  or  leakage  in  case  the  box 
is  placed  in  different  temperatures.  A  small  trade  is  also  done  in  tierces  of  170 
kg.  (374  pounds)  net,  and  also  in  firkins  of  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  net. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.] 
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SUGAR  CROP  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  IN  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  April  24,  1923. — In  1922  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from 
the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  including  syrup  equated  to  sugar, 
amounted  to  267,734  tons.  In  the  present  year  there  will  be  for  export,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  approximately  290,000  tons,  including  equated  syrup. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  exported 
in  1922:— 

Syrup  and 

Crystals  Muscavado  Molasses 

Tons  Tons  Gallons 

Jamaica   47,895     

Trinidad   .51,852    .  197,619 

British  Guiana   90,571    76,574 

Barbados   29,876  3,946  7,390,409 

Antigua   8,383    132,435 

St.  Kitts  :   8,39S  212  314,791 

Montserrat     59  2,087 

St.  Lucia   3,838  179  153,476 

St.  Viiiccnt     61  120.585 


Totals   240,811  4,457  8,387,956 


Climatic  Conditions. — Throughout  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  particularly 
in  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua,  climatic  conditions  during  the  season  of  1922  were 
most  unfavourable  for  growing  cane,  the  rainfall  having  been  some  10  or  15 
inches  below  the  average.  Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  St.  Lucia, 
where  the  rains  were  nearly  23  inches  below  the  average.  The  sugar  industrv 
in  St.  Lucia,  however,  has  improved  in  some  other  respects,  the  supply  of  labour 
for  one  thing  having  become  easier.  If  therefore  seasonable  weather  is  experi- 
enced during  the  present  year,  good  hopes  are  entertained  for  the  crop  to  be 
reaped  in  1923.  In  Trinidad  the  sugar  crop  turned  out  better  than  was  expected, 
the  sucrose  content  of  the  cane  being  found  higher  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  outbreaks  of  the  frog-hopper  and  other  pests  fewer  than  in  recent  years. 
Weather  conditions  in  British  Guiana  were  not  favourable  for  sugar  in  1922, 
but  during  the  last  month  or  two  of  this  year  some  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  respect,  and  the  yield  of  sugar  so  far  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  In 
Barbados,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rainfall  was  well  distributed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar-cane  growing  season,  and  a  very  good  crop,  the  largest 
for  some  years,  totalling  perhaps  70,000  tons,  may  be  realized. 

Barbados  Molasses. — As  stated  above,  the  quantity  of  sugar  for  export  will 
be  greater  than  for  some  years.  The  increase  in  sugar  shipped  in  1922,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  year,  was  7,477  tons,  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  molasses  was  2,198,938  gallons. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  export  of 
syrup  and  molasses  from  Barbados  in  1922,  together  with  the  countries  of 
destination: — 

Countries  of  Destination  Quantity  Value 

Gallons  £ 

Canada   5,279,307  306,058 

Newfoundland   1,445.333  65,173 

United  States   626,911  36,501 

other  Countries...  ..  •   38,858  2,252 


Totals, 


7,390,409 


£409.984 
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TRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  writes 
under  date  April  15,  1923,  tliat  the  total  output  of  paper  by  the  Associated 
Paper  INlills  in  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  61,624,000  pounds,  while  sales 
during  the  same  period  were  realized  to  the  extent  of  71,223,000  pounds.  Com- 
pared with  February,  the  output  shows  an  increase  of  3,987,000  pounds,  while 
sales  advanced  by  8,232,000  pounds. 

Details  of  output  and  sales  for  the  month  may  be  recorded  as  follows: — 

Output  Sales 

lbs.  lbs. 

Fine  printins  paper                                                                           10,123,000  11.5P8,000 

Other  printing  paper  .'.  ..                8,534,000  9,385,000 

Newspaper                                                                                        2«,500,000  29,911,000 

Torinoko  paper                                                                                   3,833,000  4,832,000 

Roll  paper                                                                                          1,222,000  2,105,000 

Match  paper                                                                                      1,008,000  1,243,000 

Coloured  paper                                                                             "        487,000  879,000 

Packing  paper                                                                                    3,709,000  4,294,000 

Chinese  paper                                                                                       753,000  1,452,000 

Miscellaneous  paper                                                                            5,400,000  5,929,000 


Total   61,624,000  71,223,000 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  INTO  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
wheat,  floitr  and  meal 

Rotterdam,  April  30,  1928. — Wheat,  flour  and  meal  was  imported  into 
Holland  during  March  to  the  amount  of  5,908  metric  tons  valued  at  about 
984,000  fl.  ($395,570)  as  compared  with  7,727  tons  in  March,  1922,  with  a  value 
of  1.442,000  fl.  ($579,680),  while  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  31,125 
metric  tons  valued  at  5,243.000  fl.  ($2,107,690)  were  imported  as  against  18,232 
tons  with  a  value  of  3,280,000  fl.  ($1,318,560)  in  the  same  peripd  of  1922. 

The  United  States  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier,  having  sent  4,643  metric 
tons  in  March  and  27,187  tons  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Belgium 
was  second  with  1,119  tons  in  March  and  2,411  tons  during  the  quarter;  Canada 
with  721  tons  was  third  for  the  quantity  supplied  during  the  three  months  (only 
30  tons  arrived  during  March) ;  Germany  was  fourth  during  the  quarter  witli 
449  tons,  of  which  6  tons  came  in  March;  and  France  was  fifth  with  216  tone 
during  the  three  months,  of  which  70  tons  were  received  in  March. 

RYE  FLOUR  AND  MEAL 

In  March  about  67  metric  tons  of  rye  flour  and  meal  valued  at  10,000  fl. 
($4,020)  were  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  as  compared  with  135  tons  in 
March,  1922,  with  a  value  of  24,000  fl.  ($9,648).  The  imports  during  the  quarter 
vv'ere  255  tons  valued  at  40,000  fl.  ($16,080),  as  against  259  tons  with  a  value  of 
48,000  fl.  ($19,300)  during  the  fiist  quarter  of  last  year.  The  preliminary  statis- 
tics do  not  show  the  countries  of  origin,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  largest  part 
came  from  the  United  States. 

CORN  FLOUR  AND  MEAL- 

During  the  quarter  Holland  imported  897  metric  tons  of  maize  corn  flour 
and  meal  with  a  value  of  102,000  fl.  ($41,000),  in  comparison  with  1,553  tout 
valued  at  182,000  fl.  ($73,160)  in  the  same  period  of  1922.    Of  the  quantity 
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received  during  the  three  months  of  this  year,  the  United  States  furnished  607 
tons  and  France  200  tons.  In  Man^h  the  United  States  supplied  most  of  the 
imports,  having  shipped  198  tons  out  of  a  total  importation  of  229  tons  valued 
at  28,000  fl.  ($11,260).  The  imports  of  corn  flour  and  meal  in  March,  1922, 
amounted  to  546  tons  valued  at  about  60,000  fi.  ($24,120) . 

BifCK WHEAT  FLOUR  AND  MEAL 

The  United  States  has  supplied  all  the  imports  of  buckwheat  flour  and  meal 
up  to  the  end  of  March  this  year,  .the  amount  being  30  metric  tons  with  a  value 
of  6.000  fl.  ($2,412)  in  March  and  271  tons  valued  at  52,000  fi.  ($20,900)  during 
the  quarter.  In  1922  the  imports  amounted  to  259  tons  valued  at  62,000  11. 
($24,290)  in  March  and  734  tons  with  a  value  of  162,000  fi.  ($65,120)  during  the 
three  months. 

RECAPITULATION 

In  recapitulation  the  following  is  a  table  of  the  flour  and  meal  imports  into 
Holland  during  March  and  the  first  quarter  of  1923  according  to  the  official  pre- 
liminary statistics: — 

MARCH  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Metric  Tons   1,000  Guilders   Metric  Tons   1,000  Guilders 

Wheat,  Flour  and  Meal- 
Total  Imports  

From  Germany  

"  Belgium  

"  France..  

"     United  States  

"  Canada  

Rye  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  Imports  

Com  Flour  and  Meal- 
Total  Imports  

From  France  

"     United  States  

Buckwheat  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  Imports  

From  United  States  

Rice  Flour  and  Meal,  Ground  Rice  or  Granu- 
lated Rice — 

Total  Imports  


5,908 

984 

31,125 

5,243 

6 

1 

449 

78 

1,119 

183 

2.411 

396 

70 

10 

216 

31 

4,643 

780 

27,187 

4,585 

30 

5 

721 

127 

67 

10 

255 

40 

229 

28 

897 

102 

200 

18 

198 

23 

607 

71 

30 

6 

271 

52 

30 

6 

271 

52 

107 

8 

TARIFF    CHANGES    AND    CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Reimposition  in  Barbados  of  Customs  Duties  Surtax  of  20  per  Cent 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  April  28,  1923.— On  April  25,  1922,  an  Act  entitled  The 
(Barbados)  Revenue  in  Aid  Act,  1922,  was  passed,  imposing  a  surtax  of  20  per 
cent  on  both  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  set  out  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1921,  except  those  articles  which  were  specifically 
exempted  and  set  out  in  the  Act.  The  Act  provided  that  it  should  only  remain 
in  force  until  the  31st  day  of  March,  1923,  and  it  was  then  stated  to  be  only  an 
Act  to  temporarily  increase  the  revenue  derivable  from  customs  duties.  How- 
ever, by  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  1923,"  which  was  passed  on  the 
31st  March,  1923,  the  Revenue  in  Aid  Act,  1922,  was  included — inter  alia— -in 
the  schedule  of  the  continuing  Acts,  and  was  reimposed  and  will  remain  in  force 
until  the  31st  day  of  March,  1924. 

This  Act  was  published  in  Covunercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  962,  of  the 
8th  July,  1922,  on  page  87. 
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^Section  2  [a)  oi  tlio  Act  increases  the  duties  on  cotton  piece  goods  from 
6  per  cent  preferential  and  12  per  cent  general  to  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
respectively;  on  cotton  seed  to  be  used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom,  from  2s.  Gd. 
and  OS.  })or  ton  to  7s.  6d.  and  15s.  per  ton,  preferential  and  general;  and  on 
charcoal  aiul  iirewood,  both  of  which  were  on  the  free  list,  to  Is.  and  2s.  prefer- 
ential and  general.  These  articles  are  not  subjected  to  the  surcharge  of  20  per 
cent.  , 

Section  2  [b)  sets  out  the  list  of  exemptions — including  the  above — and 
reads  as  follows:  — 

"  In  addition  to  the  duties  at  present  payable,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent  or  one-fifth  of  the  several  rates  of  duty  both  under  the  British  Prefer- 
ential TaritY  and  the  General  Tariff  shall  be  levied  and  paid  on  all  articles 
liable  to  duties  of  customs  except  those  hereunder  specified,  namely: — 

Boer,  ale  and  porter. 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweeleiied  in  barrels. 
Charcoal  and  firewood. 
Cotton  piece  goods. 

Fish:   Other  kinds,  dried,  salted  or  smoked. 

Grain — 
Rice. 

Flour  and  meal — 

Wheat  en  or  rye  flour. 
Maize  or  cornnieal. 

Pulse- 
Beans  and  peas,  whole  or  split. 

Oil- 
Edible. 

Kerosine  for  illuminating.  , 

Kerosine  used  as  fuel. 
Seeds  for  expressing  oil  therefrom — 

Cotton  seed. 
Spirits. 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

All  articles  under  this  head  in  the  first  Schedule  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1921,  except  cigars,  cheroots 
and  cigarettes. 

Worn  clothing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  surtax  is  calculated  separately  from  the  regular 
duties. 

Duty  on  Gold  and  Silver  Manufactures  in  Grenada 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has  for- 
warded a  copy  of  a  new  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  for  Grenada,  according  to 
which  gold  and  silver  manufactures  are  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
British  Preferential  Tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
General  Tariff. 

United  States  Invoicing  Regulations  for  Goods  Shipped  in  Different  Cars 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  at  Washington  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  has  forwarded  copy  of  a  new  regulation  issued 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  relative  to  invoicing  goods  imported 
in  different  cars  or  different  trains  within  a  given  week.  A  question  on  this 
matter  had  arisen  under  Article  218  of  the  United  States  Customs  Regulations 
of  1915  and  subsequent  instructions.  Collectors  are  now  advised  as  follows: 
"  The  importations  made  in  different  cars  or  different  trains  on  different  dates 
within  a  certain  week  which  may  be  included  in  one  invoice  must  be  covered 
by  one  order  or  contract  and  shipped  from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee.  This 
rule  necessarily  excludes  merchandise  for  various  purchasers  consigned  to  one 
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consignee  for  entry  purposes,  as  the  shipment  must  not  only  be  from  one  con- 
signor to  one  consignee  but  must  also  be  covered  by  the  same  order  or  contract 
of  sale." 

Italian  Import  Duty  on  Two  Grades  Sugar  Temporarily  Abolished 

Mr.  A.  E.  MacEachern,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  cabled  from  Milan, 
Italy,  on  May  10:  ''Import  duty  on  sugar  1st  grade,  2nd  grade  abolished.  Is 
only  temporary  measure.  Stock  is  low.  New  crop  will  not  be  ready  before 
ninety  days."  (See  also  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  957,  June  3, 
1922,  page  904;  and  No.  971,  September  9,  1922,  page  415.) 

Tariff  Increases  in  Denmark 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  writes 
under  date  of  April  25,  1923,  that  the  Danish  Parliament  has  resolved  to  increase 
the  duty  on  a  number  of  articles,  including  lobsters,  sardines  and  other  fish, 
both  fresh  and  canned,  to  kroner  1  per  kg.  Strong  opposition  was  manifested 
against  the  increase  of  duty  on  fish  conserves,  and  it  was  especially  pointed 
out  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  regard  these  articles  as  luxuries.  According 
to  the  new  rates,  the  duty  will  approximate  50  per  cent  of  the  value  on  these 
articles.  Tires  for  automobiles  are  to  be  levied  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
new  rates  went  into  force  on  April  24. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mail$  for                                     Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.                                             \  Mauretania  New  York   May  29 

"             "            ....  ^Lapland  New  York   "  30 

'*             "             "            ....     Montcalm  Montreal   June  1 

"             "             "            ..    ..    Canada                                      Montreal   "  2 

"             "             "            ....  \  Berengaria  New  York   "  5 

"             "             "            ....  -  Minnedosa  Montreal   "  6 

"             "             "            ....  \  Paris  New  York   "  6 

"             "             "            .,    ..     Montrose  Montreal   "  8 

"             "             "            ...     Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec   "  9 

"             "             "            ...     Regina  Montreal   "  9 

Ireland  only  X  Marloch  Montreal   May  31 

"   t  Metagama  Montreal   June  7 

France  and  other  continental  points..  ..    Marglen  Montreal   "  2 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,    St.    Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.     Chaleur  Halifax   May  25 

Bahamas,    Jamaica,    Colombia,  British 

Honduras  *  Can.  Fisher  Montreal   "  24 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Grenada  *  Can.  Otter  Montreal   "  30 

Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Colombia  *  Andalusia  Halifax   "  24 

China  and  Japan                                       Empress  of  Australia  Vancouver   "  31 

Australia  only  I  Ventura  ,  San  Francisco   "  29 

Australia  and  New  Zealand                        Niagara  Vancouver   June  1 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 
J  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.      -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Minnedosa  and  Empress  of  Scotland  will  also  bo  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK-ENDING 

MAY  15,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  15,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  8 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  l)r, 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

BrazU  Mil. 

Rournania  . .  ,  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  | 

Dominica  ,  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..  I 


.00 


VVggIc  cudiii^ 

May  8, 

Mnv  Mi 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

•ii  on 
94.  oO 

$4.7047 

$4.7234 

.0676 

.0681 

.193 

.0494 

.0498 

.402 

.ovoi 

•  loo 

.0583 

.0588 

.I»0 

.1553 

.1554 

1  no 

.0459 

.0459 

.193 

.1837 

.1843 

.238 

.000028 

.000022 

.193 

.0165 

.0183 

.m 

.1721 

.1669 

.268 

.2713 

.2720 

.268 

,1900 

.1920 

.498 

.5049 

.4999 

2s. 

.3213 

.3188 

11.00 

1.0200 

1.0203 

.498 

.4959 

.4961 

.424 

.3697 

.3685 

.324 

.1083 

.1061 

.198 

4.86 

4.7226 

4.7355 

1. 

1. 

.     .9785— .9792 

.9807— .9814 

l! 

1. 

.7D8 

.7701 

.7677 

.402 

.3914 

.3928 

.567 

.5610 

.5573 

FLAX  GROWING  IN  FRANCE 

While  the  manufacture  of  flax  products  is  of  some  importance  in  th^. 
Cherbourg  consular  district,  most  of  the  raw  material  for  the  flax-spinning 
mills  is  obtained  from  outside  the  district.  Flax  culture  here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
France  except  the  northern  Departments,  has  declined  sharply.  In  Calvados 
flax  raising  had  entirely  disappeared  in  1913,  but  has  been  resumed  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  present  area  is  350-500  acres.  In  the  Manche,  where 
1,500  acres  were  planted  in  1892,  production  has  been  practically  abandoned. 
Similar  conditions  are  disclosed  in  the  Department  of  the  Orne. 

In  1908  the  area  under  flax  in  all  France  was  45,000  acres;  in  1913,  72,000 
acres;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  had  grown  to  about  115,000  acres.  At 
present  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  flax  growing  shows  a  shrinkage  of  50 
per  cent  from  the  highest  pre-war  acreage,  while  the  French  linen  mills  can 
consume  the  output  of  200,000  acres,  their  annual  requirements  being  400,000 
metric  tons  of  raw  flax.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  price,  French  flax 
spinners  are  said  to  prefer  the  home-grown  product  to  that  of  Russia. 

French  farmers  are  being  urged  to  increase  the  acreage  of  flax  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  give  additional  employment,  and  that  125,000  more  tons 
of  flax  could  be  produced  annually,  thus  retaining  at  home  the  millions  of  francs 
paid  to  foreign  countries  to  keep  French  linen  mills  in  operation.  In  additicn, 
the  utilization  of  the  seed  for  oil  and  oilcake  and  the  straw  for  paper  would 
prove  an  important  source  of  revenue. — U.S.  Commerce  Reports. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAJ\  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  the  Department  of  Tr^-uje  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Tr.\de  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
M.\ry's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1626.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  of  long  standing  in  Barbados 
and  well  known  to  the  trade  would  like  to  establish  a  Canadian  connection 
with  flour,  in  tlie  following  grades:  Bakers',  bleached  flour, 'and  supers.  Further 
particulars  on  file. 

1627.  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  are  desirous  of 
hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  (wheat,  rye,  etc.),  and  feeding  stuffs. 
Terms  and  particulars. 

1628.  Rye. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous  of 
getting  into  touch  with  large  Canadian  shippers  of  rye.  Western  No.  2.  They 
state  that  they  do  a  big  trade  in  rye  and  suggest  that  several  Canadian  rye 
shippers  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  market  so  that  a  con- 
tinuity of  supply  may  be  possible,  and  that  if  necessary  consignments  may  be 
sent  so  that  a  stock  may  be  retained  on  the  spot. 

1629.  Food  Products. — A  French  firm  want  to  act  as  commission  agents 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products,  fish,  preserves,  fruit,  etc. 

1630.  Food  Products. — A  French  firm  in  Havre  want  to  act  as  represen- 
tative and  broker  for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish,  dried  and  canned 
fruits,  and  dry  vegetables. 

1631.  Canned  Salmon  and  Lobster. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  desirous 
of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  lobster.   Terms,  etc. 

1632.  Salmon,  Fish  Preserves. — A  French  firm  wishes  to  secure  the  agency 
of  a  responsible  Canadian  exporter  of  salmon  and  of  fish  preserves  generally. 

1633.  Fruit  and  Produce. — A  young  Scotsman,  representing  large  dis- 
tributing concern  in  fruit  and  produce,  with  branches  in  twenty-three  impor- 
tant centres  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  agencies  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  desirous  of  widening  their  markets. 

1634.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  in  Holland  would  like  to  represent 
exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

1635.  Cheddar  Cheese. — The  Belgian  branch  of  one  of  largest  English 
importers  of  food  products,  etc.,  wish  to  receive  offers  of  first-quality  Cana- 
dian Cheddar  cheese,  coloured. 

1636.  Cheddar  Cheese. — A  Belgian  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations 
for  Canadian  Cheddar  cheese. 

Miscellaneous 

1637.  Broom  Handles. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  broom 
handles  in  carload  lots. 

1638.  Dowels. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  birch  and  maple 
dowels  in  carload  lots. 

1639.  Douglas  Fir  Doors. — A  Belgian  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive 
prices,  illustrations  and  specifications  of  standard  Canadian  Douglas  fir  doors, 
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as  illustrated  in  the  report  ap]^caring  on  page  797  of  this  number  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  This  firm  are  also  interested  in  receiving 
illustrations  and  prices  of  standard  window  frames  of  the  same  make. 

1040.  LvMRER. — A  Japanese  lumber  broker  desires  to  receive  quotations 
on  Douglas  fir,  red  cedar  logs',  Douglas  fir  baby  squares,  thin  red  cedar  boards, 
which  are  required  in  all  grades,  preferably  merchantable.  Specifications  for 
the  above  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  quoting  file  T/C-4-164.  Also  samples  of  close  straight  grain 
cedar  boards  of  the  best  quality. 

1641.  Domestic  Woodenware,  Hardware,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent 
in  Lontion,  claiming  a  good  connection  both  among  the  home  and  re-export 
trade,  wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic  wood- 
enware and  hardware. 

1642.  ]Machinery  and  Plant  for  Apple  By-products. — A  firm  in  Johan- 
nesburg are  desirous  of  receiving  complete  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices  on 
Canadian  machinery  and  plant  for  apple  by-products. 

1643.  Orchard  and  Packing-house  Equipment.— A  firm  in  Cape  Prov- 
ince, South  Africa,  are  desirous  of  receiving  catalogues  and  prices  of  orchard 
and  packing-house  equipment. 

1644.  Ores  and  Metals. — A  Belgian  firm  desires  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canada  of  ores  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  cobalt,  wolfram,  etc.,  also  cor- 
responding metals. 

1645.  — Manganese  Ore. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  consider  offers 
of  manganese  ore.    Samples  should  accompany  c.i.f.  Manchester  prices. 

1646.  Woollen  Yarns. — A  large  British  house  is  open  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  for  all  kinds  of  knitting  and  weaving  yarns.  This  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  any  Canadian  mill  anxious  for  representation  in  Japan. 

1647.  Kraft  Paper. — An  important  and  old-established  British  house  in 
Kobe  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  mill  manufacturing  Kraft  paper. 
Samples  and  full  particulars  requested  immediately. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  MOUTH. —Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  Liverpool. — Coracero,  Cunard  Line,  May  31;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  25;  Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  London. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
May  23;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  28;  Valacia,  Cunard  Line,  Mav 
26;  Lord  Dufferm,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Commander,  May  23;  Canadian  Planter,  June  6; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  June  20 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Lord 
Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Southampton. — Melita.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Empress  of 
Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Miay  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  31;  Man- 
chester Hero,  June  7 — all  of  the  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Explorer,  June  1 ;  Canadian  Leader,  June  15 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  May  25. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness-Withy  Line,  May  22. 

To  Dundee.— Comino,  Furness-Withy  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  May  25;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Belfast.— Rathline  Head,  May  25;  Torr  Head,  May  31— both  of  the  Head  Line. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 
To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  23. 
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To  Havre.— Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May 
23;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  30. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Essex  Count}'-,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle 
Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Eesex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  23;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  May  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Fordefjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  June  15. 

To  Copenhagen. — Arkansas,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christiania,  Helsingfors  and  Other  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  Ports. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  June  15;  Pennsylvania,  Scandinavian- American  Line, 
May  20. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  31  and  June  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
May  26,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Canadian  Pioneer,  May  26;  Canadian  Cruiser,  June 
26 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd. 

To  South  American  Ports:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.— 
Hesperia,  May  25;  Hilarius,  June  20 — both  of  the  Houston  Lines. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Bedwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  23— via  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras)  .—Canadian  Fisher,  May  24;  Canadian  Forester,  June  14 — both  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  May  30; 
Canadian  Runner,  June  13 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  26. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 
To  Cherbourg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

From  St.  John 

To  Rio  DE  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— Hesperia,  Houston  Line, 
May  25. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursda}^  and  Saturday). 

To  St.  John's,  Nld.  (via  Charlottetov/n,  P.E.I.).— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  May  31  and  June  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  May 
25,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  second  half  of  May;  Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  June,  early 
July. 

Tq  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal). — Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 
To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp.— Drechtydyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.. 
first  half  of  June. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  25;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  June  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  1;   Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  29. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  3. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Grace  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  6. 
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To  Yokohama.  Kohe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacifu'  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  2S. 

To  Yokohama.  Kohe,  Moji  and  Shangh.m. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Koue,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  21 ;  Africa  Maru,  Eminre  Shipping  Co.,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kohe,  Mo.ii,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  (also  calls  at  Dairen,  Manchuria). 
— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May 
26;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Lme,  June  14;  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  31;  Toyama 
Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  22;  Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Sha^^ghai  and  Bombay.— Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  20;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  30. 

To  Sui'E,  Chicama,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Guay.^quil  and  Corinto. — Regulus,  Latin- 
American  Line,  about  May  25. 

To  Salina  Cruz,  San  Joss  de  Guatamala,  Balboa,  Amapala,  Corinto,  and  such  other 
ports  as  cargo  inducements  offer. — 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  2;  Makura,  June  30 — 
both  of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  every  twelve 
days,  May  2,  etc. 

To  Yokohama  ,  Kobe  ,  Shanghai  ,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Jefferson, 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  May  26;  President  Grant,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  June  7;  President 
Madison,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  June  17;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  June  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  June  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  June  12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  14;  lyo 
Maru,  Nippon  Y^usen  Kaisha,  June  30;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  June  12; 
lyo  Maru,  June  30 — both  of  the  Nippon  Y^usen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  29. 


PERSIA'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIVAL 

The  gradual  improvement  in  Persian  conditions  is  now  so  marked  that 
every  month  sees  a  larger  volume  of  both  imports  and  exports,  and  althougli 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  still  an  unsatisfactory  feature  of  commercial 
activities  in  this  market,  the  tendency  is  towards  its  reduction.  The  importa- 
tion of  luxuries  has  been  prohibited,  but  we  may  point  out  this  makes  very 
little  difference  in  Persia's  trade,  which  is  mainly  comprised  of  necessities. 
Sugar,  for  instance,  heads  the  hst  of  imported  goods,  and  this  is  followed  in 
order  of  value  by  cotton  piece  goods,  tea,  rice,  living  animals,  cotton  thread 
iron  and  steel  goods,  and  woollen  tissues,  while  among  other  principal  imports 
are  nails  and  screws,  machinery  and  implements,  wearing  apparel,  leather  goods, 
furniture,  glassware,  and  paper.  Such  items  comprise  upwards  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  entire  imports.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain,  if  small,  demand  for 
motor  cars,  pure  silk  fabrics,  jewellery,  etc.,  which  will '  doubtless  increase  as 
the  country  is  economically  developed.  At  present  the  only  manufacturing 
industries  are  boot  and  shoe  and  button  manufacture,  but  neither  is  specially 
successful. — British  Export  Gazette. 
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(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British   Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address :   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplieii 
Hith  latalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  bv  Canadian  exporters.     Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentloy's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.   Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 

Cable  Address  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  OfTice — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H,  S,  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 


Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  coimtries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermilt. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


South  Africa 

J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 


W. 


Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddinaan,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.      Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Suu 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
.Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.   McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarUy  attached  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 


United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
JOURNAL  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  announce 
that,  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  now  involved  in  the  publication 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal^  commencing  with  the  Ist 
of  July  next  a  nominal  subscription  price  will  be  charged  for  this 
publication.  The  price  therefor  to  addresses  in  Canada  will  be  $1 
per  annum  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  ;  and  to  addresses  outside 
the  Dominion  $3.50  per  annum  (single  copies  10  cents  each). 

Individuals  and  firms  now  in  receipt  of  this  publication 
should  forward  their  subscriptions  addressed  to  "  The  Accountant, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada";  and  it 
will  be  understood  that  those  who  do  not  forward  their  subscriptions 
before  July  1  no  longer  desire  to  receive  it,  and  their  names  will 
be  removed  from  the  mailing  list.^ 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  those  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  will  receive  on  request,  without  extra  charge,  the 
special  reports  issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  Supple- 
ments to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Those  who  are 
not  on  the  regular  mailing  list  may  purchase  these  special  reports 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each  to  addresses  in  Canada,  and  35  cents 
outside  the  Dominion. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  money  or  express  orders,  or 
drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE   EXHIBITION:   NOTICE   TO   FOOD  EXPORTERS 

As  already  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  plans  for 
Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Wembly 
Park,  near  London,  England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year,  are  prac- 
tically completed. 

Canada  expects  to  have  an  exhibition  worthy  of  its  name.  The  Canadian 
Government  exhibit  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  for  this  purpose  will  have  under  his  jurisdiction  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Government  Exhibition  Commissioner. 

This  department  therefore  desires,  as  a  preliminary  announcement,  to  state 
that  within  the  grounds  of  Wembly  Park,  where  the  great  exhibition  is  to  be 
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licld,  Will  be  constructed  the  Caiifidian  Building.  The  Empire  Exhibition  Execu- 
tive will  also  construct  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant,  in  which 
products  of  the  Empire  only  will  be  used,  provided  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  quality  and  price  with  similar  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people 
and  a  unique  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  fot)dstutfs  throughout  the  Empire  to  advertise  their  products  to  the  world. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  advanced-  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  detailed 
announcement,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  among  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  prepared 
in  every  possible  way  to  assist  Canadian  suppliers  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
period  of  the  exhibition.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  firms  interested, 
and  who  are  not  now  represented  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  arrange  to  appoint  agents  in  London,  to  whom  all  information  can  be 
pro\-idcd  so  that  on  short  notice  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition  prices  and 
supplies  can  be  made  available. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  provide  a  special  officer 
detailed  in  London  who  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between  Canadian  suppliers  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  restaurant. 

Canadian  firms,  therefore,  interested  in  supplying  Canadian  goods  to  the 
exhibition  authorities,  should  communicate  with  The  Deputy  Minister,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
agents  or  jobbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  full  information  regarding  the 
foodstuffs  they  can  supply,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  well  in  advance. 
The  department  will  also  w^elcome  helpful  suggestions. 

AUSTRALIAN  INVOICE   REQUIREMENTS:   NEW  PUBLICATION 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  prepared 
a  report  entitled  "  Australian  Invoice  Requirements  and  Other  Trade  Regu- 
lations Applicable  to  Imports  into  the  Commonwealth,"  which  has  just  been 
issued  as  a  separate  publication  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in 
a  convenient  form  for  filing.  This  publication  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  Canadian  exporters  to  Australia,  as  it  embraces  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  essential  to  them  in  their  work  as  exporters.  Among  the  subjects  handled 
in  this  report  are:  requirements  under  the  Commonwealth  (Trade  Descriptions 
Act) ;  marking  and  regulations  governing  the  various  classes  of  goods  imported; 
method  of  computing  customs  valuation;  forms  of  invoice  required  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Customs;  packing,  marking  and  numbering  of  cases;  how  to  send 
quotations;  parcel  post  shipments  and  rates  to  Australia ;  bills  of  lading;  marine 
insurance;  and  shipping  facilities  for  the  Canadian  exporter. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  Canadian  firms 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  FIRMS  SELLING  CUSTOMS  FORMS 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  for  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters,  has  issued  several  leaf- 
lets dealing  with  the  customs  regulations  of  British  and  foreign  countries  in 
regard  to  invoices,  certificates  of  origin,  etc.,  required  for  goods  imported  into 
such  countries.  It  is  quite  practicable  in  many  instances  for  Canadian  export- 
ing firms  to  print  their  own  invoice  forms  and  necessary  accompanying  declara- 
tions from  the  information  given  in  these  leaflets.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
exporter  would  find  it  more  convenient  and  economical  to  purchase  a  number 
of  blank  forms  already  printed.    Consequently  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
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Branch  is  occasionally  asked  where  blank  forms  may  be  obtained  for  actual 
use  in  preparing  the  necessary  documents  to  cover  shipments  of  Canadian  goods 
sent  abroad.  It  is  desired  to  assist  firms  making  inquiries  of  this  kind.  Com- 
mercial stationers  and  others  therefore  who  are  offering  for  sale  any  of  the 
forms  in  question  are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  specifying  the  form  or  forms  they 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish.   In  doing  so,  quote  file  No.  24872. 


ASSOCIATED   BRITISH   CHAMBERS   OF   COMMERCE   IN  CHINA 

AND  HONG  KONG 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes  under 
date  of  April  3,  1923,  that  during  the  annual  conference  of  the  Associated 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  China  and  Hong  Kong  which  was  recently 
held  in  Shanghai,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  were  adopted: — 

(1)  "That  this  conference  views  with  profound  anxiety  the  continued  and 
increasing  difficulties  with  which  foreign  trade  has  to  contend  arising  from  the 
imposition  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxation,  and  desire  to  reiterate  its  opinion 
for  the  need  of  abolition  of  internal  taxation  on  merchandise  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  has  been  established  in  China." 

(2)  "  That  mail  services  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Far  East 
have  not  improved  equally  with  cargo  steamer  services,  so  that  goods  frequently 
arrive  before  the  documents  on  which  alone  delivery  can  be  taken;  that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  a  serious  handicap  to  business  and  causes  heavy  direct  and 
indirect  losses  to  traders;  and  that  this  conference  resolves  that  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  asked  to  urge  upon  the  postal  authorities  the  need 
for  improvement  along  the  lines  of  developing  an  airship  mail  service  from 
London  to  Marseilles,  Brindisi  or  Port  Said;  the  provision  of  a  faster  steam- 
ship service  east  of  Bombay,  and  greater  use  of  the  Western  route  across  Nortli 
America;  and  that  as  soon  as  safeguards  are  available  the  trans-Siberian  route 
be  considered." 

This  resolution  is  very  applicable  to  Canada,  for  most  of  the  complaints 
which  are  received  in  the  Shanghai  office  respecting  shipments  of  goods  from 
Canada  are  due  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  documents  with  the  goods  for  some 
time  after  the  letter,  for  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  resolution,  when  docu- 
ments are  from  any  cause  delayed  the  banks  will  not  release  the  cargo,  which 
is  put  in  bonded  storage  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer  until  such  time  as  the 
missing  papers  arrive.  The  practice  of  Canadian  banks  in  selling  their  foreign 
drafts  in  New  York  also  causes  the  latter  to  become  separated  from  the  other 
documents  of  the  shipment,  and  being  thus  delayed  in  reaching  this  port.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  goods  reach  their  destination  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  drafts,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  the  buyer. 

(3)  "  That  this  conference  protests  against  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the 
Customs  service  of  French  Indo-China;  condemns  the  unfair  discrimination 
practised  against  other  than  French  traders  by  means  of  transit  dues  on  goods 
passing  through  to  Yunnan,  and  urges  the  British  Government  to  make  strong 
representations  to  the  French  Government  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  such 
dues." 

(4)  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  Washington  Conference  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Powers  that  China  is  to  be  permitted  to  impose  a  surtax  of  2^-  per  cent 
in  addition  to  the  present  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  goods, 
and  that  eventually,  contingent  upon  China  agreeing  to  abolish  its  internal 
taxation  and  transit  taxes,  an  import  duty  of  12-|  per  cent  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Powers. 
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The  resolution  on  this  question — adopted  after  much  discussion — ^was  to 
the  eiYect  that  proceeds  of  tliis  surtax  should  be  under  the  control  of  some 
responsible  bureau,  and  should  only  be  available  to  the  Chinese  after  the 
Oo\'ernmont  had  placed  its  finances  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  had  made  some 
effective  headway  towards  pacifying  the  country  and  in  the  disbandment  of  its 
amiy. 

THE  EXPORT   MANAGER'S  UNDERSTUDY 

The  export  manager  who  has  had  previous  experience  as  a  traveUing  sales- 
man often  feels  the  necessit}^  of  securing  greater  personal  contact  with  his 
foreign  customers  with  whom  connections  were  built  up  during  his  years  on  the 
road.  Accordingly  he  makes  trips  lasting  from  six  to  eight  months  into  as  many 
of  the  firm's  foreign  markets  as  he  can  conveniently  cover.  Now  this  is  an 
excellent  idea,  provided  the  export  manager  can  arrange  matters  in  the  home 
office  so  that  business  will  proceed  in  a  normal  way  during  his  absence.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  by  mapping  out  detailed  instructions  to  some  junior  clerk, 
for  no  export  manager  can  foresee  conditions  and  contingencies  over  so  long  a 
period  and  provide  rule-of-thumb  methods  for  dealing  with  them. 

What  such  an  export  manager  should  do  is  to  provide  himself  with  an 
"  understudy,"  carefully  trained  and  thoroughly  famihar  with  conditions  both 
in  the  export  field  and  at  home.  He  should  outline  to  this  understudy  the 
fundamental  principles  and  policies  which  are  to  govern  the  business  while  the 
export  manager  is  away.  But  the  question  of  methods  should  be  left  to  the 
assistant.  He  should  be  empowered  to  make  decisions,  change  plans,  and  in 
all  other  ways  to  have  a  perfectly  free  hand,  provided  only  that  he  adheres  to 
the  general  policies  laid  down  by  the  export  manager.  For  unless  an  assistant 
export  manager  is  trained  to  a  pitch  where  he  can  be  given  authority  to  settle 
detailed  questions  of  procedure  and  be  in  a  position  to  determine  what  he 
should  do  as  new  conditions  arise  in  different  markets,  then  the  export  manager 
would  better  remain  at  home. — United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

PRELIMINARY  STATISTICS   OF   CANADIAN  TRADE   FOR  1922-23. 
COMPARED  WITH  1920  21  AND  1921-22 

(Compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

The  publication  of  condensed  preliminary  statements  of  Canadian  trade 
proved  popular  in  business  circles  on  both  previous  occasions  on  which  it  was 
undertaken  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  following  tables  will  also  be  found  very 
useful. 

The  figures  given  are  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1921,  1922 
and  1923.  Those  for  the  two  former  periods  are  revised;  those  for  1923 
unrevised.  The  classifications  of  imports  and  exports  have  been  amplified  by 
the  addition  of  items  and  the  introduction  of  numerous  sub-group  totals. 

More  detailed  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  1921,  1922  and  1923, 
covering  all  the  items  of  the  trade  classifications  and  all  the  principal  countries 
in  each  case,  will  be  pubUshed  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Trade  Report, 
which  will  be  issued  about  May  25.  (This  report  is  mailed  to  subscribers  at 
the  subscription  price  of  $2.40  per  annum  or  20  cents  the  single  copy.) 

The  final  revised  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  with  details  of  customs 
duties  collected,  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Trade  Report.  This  report  will  also 
contain  comparative  figures  for  the  years  1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922.  It  will 
not  be  issued  until  about  the  end  of  1923,  and  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  respon- 
sible parties,  without  charge. 

Both  the  Monthly  and  Annual  Trade  Reports  are  published  by  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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siaBliiiSiiiiisisSi 

16,161 
1,256,640 

168,222 

977,061 
2,574,262 

519,196 
1,446,184 
369,080,218 

332,756 
51,549 

346,156 
1,078,982 

286,616 

747,071 
1,923,367 

491,825,551 

931,451,443 

150 
85,927 
7,490 
1,372 

282 
5,867 

10,099,156 
6,680^ 
1,166 
380 
10,345 
257 
1,554 
27.029 

10.937,354 

i 
i 

s  is ;  isi  ill  ;e°g  in  ■ 

S§  i"  i  i      ill  i=  2"  i^s"  i 

955 
4,589 
9.870 
45,442 

7,95i;543 
2,906 

347 
9,484 
3,889 
19,354 
228,352 

10,903,451 

14,046,940 

ISIS  iiiiiiss  i  iiss  i 
rsg  i^^iFr  i  i^*"^ ; 

11,431 
16,429 
15,925 
7,664 
10,021 

20,817,688 
290,407 
22,467 
207,841 
63,518 
80 
1,333 
15,604 

24,356,282 

27,646,704 

3  isi-  i  iisss  i  i  is  ig  i 

:         :  :   ^       :  :  ;     :  : 

1,916 
193 
26,729 

6;807 
1,500 
27,889,699 
38 

121 

920 
46 
1,948 
5,292 

34,732,372 

44,358,037 

8,979 
64,788 
20,357 
723,921 
456,144 
61,428 
37,856 
9,409,265 
1,952 
40 
2,517 
1,474 
149,472 
56,259 
323,420 

19,308,239 

51,137,912 

"         :  ^' 

i  igiiis  ;isiiBsiS  s 
i  i       ii       "  i 

228,756,205 

10,479 
1,140 

25,974- 
20,204 
3,557 
117 

27,981 
78,691 
35.396 
14,037 
953 
2,598 
3,274 
22,311 

10.905 
100 

ri  iili  igis§isii  i 

7,850,843 

120,959 
11,785 
1,515 

244,785 
58,854 

55,225,166 
9,613 
208 
9,077 
939,771 
86 

42^532 

65,926,532 

135,841,642 

6,060 
914,022 
97,243 
150,032 
1,833,606 
370,784 
1,406,828 
41,891,873 
16,804 

98^293 
3,518 
76,982 
647,729 
1,140,335 

121,713,589 

407,760,092 

Dutch  Guiana  

Poland  and  Danzig  

I'oriugai.  

Sweden  

Turkey  

United  States  

Hawaii  

Porto  Rico  

Uruguay  

Other  Foreign  Countries  

Total,  Foreign  Countries  

Grand  Total  Exports  
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5. — Principal  Impokts  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  Fiscal  Years  1921,  1922  and  1923, 
also  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  1922  and  1923 


Cliistiifi  cation 

Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 

Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 

Imports  from 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Veqctablb  Products 
A.  Mainly  Food— 
Fniits— 
Fresh- 
Apples  Brl. 

273,319 
1,528,606 
1.706,288 
5,415,511 
6.632,035 

858,340 
1,005,616 

7,114,269 
6,195,404 
442  "^65 
3,036^873 

4,934,917 
849,893 
10,494,520 

l,459!l02 
24,979,194 

5,482,589 

1,478,657 

19,383,538 
2,795,447 
663,854 
109,252 
185.754 

110,702 
680,832 
2,159,860 
5,211,098 
7,669,621 
831.522 
1.446,444 

7,306,100 
10,928,049 
583,450 
2,814',  227 

7,195,245 
1,117,955 

13  705  795 
l',  278!  539 

27,666,692 
5,132,755 
1,622,007 

8,096,222 
970,183 
342,561 
77,768 
170,404 

155,201 
775,819 
2,219,814 
4,215,766 
7,698,005 
661,443 
1,474,673 

6,689,996 
10,866,101 
403,312 
3, 134,' 042 

5,193,976 
634,465 
13,993  275 

l! 335^200 
32,044,480 

3,644,419 

1,537,995 

12,480,511 
1,257,531 
471,156 
98,682 
173,418 

110,702 
680,832 
2,159,381 
5,210,811 
6,917,481 
695,235 
1,158,298 

6,991,406 
10,927,509 
583,231 
2, 802 ',269 

983,008 
126,100 
13,702,978 
l',  277!  912 
24,177,923 
4,242,809 
1,314,573 

6.261,354 
765,108 
107,840 
28,072 
131,390 

155,201 
775,819 
2,213,379 
4.205.719 
6,836,059 
565,377 
885,288 

6,191,163 
10,865,780 
403,198 
3,088,596 

1,641,136 
199,748 
13,806,997 

1,324,294 
30,646,915 

3,426,146 

1,331,813 

9.535.186 
993,702 
96,591 
40,147 
135,315 

Bananas  Buncli 

1 

Grapes....  Lb. 

S 

Lemons  apd  limes. . .  $ 
Oranges  and  grape 
fruit   $ 

$ 

Other   S 

Dried— 

$ 

Prunes  and  plums...  Lb. 

$ 

$ 

Other   S 

Otherwise  Prepared — 

$ 

Other   $ 

Fruit  juicses  and  syrups  Gal. 

$ 

Total  Fruits   $ 

Nuts   $ 

Vegetables — 
Potatoes  (except 
sweet)  Bush. 

608,080 
109,960 
4,290 

8,414 
540 
219 

2,147 

219,697 
29,670 

704,456 
75,275 
57,413 

111,611 

216 
88 
2,045 

45,599 
4,331 
48 
16 

105,496 
10,077 
84,444 

84,217 
5,998 
238,079 
8,915 

19,608 

99,109 
16,126 
97, 737 

64,118 

8,160 
122,554 
16,812 
17,677 

32,316,776 

29,508,077 

26,409,235 

416,954 

808,985 

26,087.814 

23,622.769 

4,889.294 

4,534,284 

3,728,475 

136,288 

137,591 

1.896,386 

1.431,994 

955,297 
1,696,205 
188,822 
550,714 
2,189,920 
7.217 
8,293,193 
1,124,041 
299,827 
500,148 

429,543 
501,645 
315,713 
907,717 

2,122,186 
7,943 

6,407,327 
889,913 
299,311 
460,447 

350,839 
451,480 
397,189 
965,941 

2,157,649 
4,712 

7,890,537 
806,286 
339,986 
518,666 

429.526 
501,628 
315,388 
906,566 
1.754,012 
5,732 
3.747,153 
371,480 
59,911 
98,706 

349,667 
450,006 
395,183 
959.578 

1,807,800 
,4,545 

5,596,032 
474,659 
81,205 
128,751 

$ 

Tomatoes,  fresh  Bush. 

$ 

Other  fresh   $ 

Other  (dried)   $ 

$ 

Sauces  and  pickles  Gal. 

S 

Total  Vegetables....  $ 

Grains  and  Farinaceous 
Products — 
Grains — 

$ 
$ 

% 

Other   S 

Prepared  foods  and 

bakery  products ....  $ 
Other  grains  and  farin- 

Total    Grains  and 
Farinaceous  Pro- 

Oils,  Vegetable,  for  Food— 

Cocoanut  oil,  n.o.p  Gal. 

$ 

Cotton  seed  oil  for  can- 

142,644 

28 
4,375 
958 
114,087 
252,389 

112,815 
132 
1,276 
298 
142,565 
310,161 

6,068,245 

4,889.851 

4.904.734 

396,019 

423,406 

3.638.124 

3,825,339 

203.725 
637,632 

Q  077  7fi4 
12.621,410 
939,955 
661,030 
50,589,318 
3,781,088 
572,775 
847,761 

1,105,679 

785,711 

148.157 
376, 792 

14.  190  QRS 

8,713,345 
119,334 
71,993 
58,487,282 
2,371,199 
652.990 
664,469 

929,096 

594,831 

329.974 
777.214 
11  nnn  "^91 
7,795,320 
1,063,336 
413,406 
54,985,567 
2,020,596 
269,146 
685,895 

821.839 

640,017 

5,002 
20,614 
2C 
68 
1,266 
1,835 
203,740 
10,049 
197 
43,371 

137,198 

10,641 

68,804 
150.817 
5 

8 

581 
597 
989,495 
40.494 
4.776 
38,696 

134,024 

20,796 

60,726 
197,876 

14  190  Qfi9 
I'l ,  liu ,  yu- 

8,713,277 

118,065 

70,157 

25,831,498 

1,096,647 

632,696 

600,133 

753,895 

441,571 

32,140 
97,045 
in  074  Qfi2 
7,773,081 
1,062,656 
412,732 
19,648,824 
849,614 
215,174 
617,819 

655,618 

478, Oil 

21,013.086 

14,374,715 

13,423,433 

223,973 

390,208 

12,506,252 

11,099,094 

126,526 
266.867 

61,973 
95,567 
168,038 
223.543 
125,966 
1  498,447 

63,585 
93,040 

43,933 
45,037 
70,040 
57,487 
180,827 
488,381 

85,658 
87,894 

49,158 
53,595 
53,736 
57,912 
186,106 
357,921 

9,362 
14,190 

11,122 
13,700 

54,017 
78,572 

43.933 
45,037 
69,639 
56,623 
82,170 
217,255 

72,456 
72,343 

49,158 
53,595 
52,280 
56,236 
51,958 
100,257 

$ 

Cotton  seed  oil,  n.o.p..  Gal. 

S 

Olive  oil,  n.o.p  Gal. 

$ 

388 
849 
4,004 
13,601 

1,443 
1,661 
3,021 
7,727 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 

7-'  '  -  ^'rfi 

Vegetable  Prodtjcts 

A.  Mainly  Food— Con. 
Palm    oil    and  shea 

butter  Lb. 

Peanut  and  soya  bean 

oil,  n.o.p  Gal. 

$ 

Total  Oils,  Vegetable, 
for  Food   S 

Sugar  and  Its  Products — 
Molasses,  56  degrees  or 
less,  imported  under 
Preferential  tariff. . .  Gal. 

$ 

Sugar,  not  above  No. 
16  D.S  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa  and 
Spices — 
Cocoa — 
Cocoa    beans,  not 
roasted,  crushed, 

etc  Cwt. 

$ 

Cocoa  butter  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Coffee  and  Chicory — 

Coffee,  green  Lb. 

$ 

Other    coffee  and 

chicory   $ 

  $ 

Tea  Lb. 

$ 

Yeast  Lb. 

$ 

Other    Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts, mainly  Food — 

Hops  Lb. 

$ 

All  other  vegetable 
products,  mainly 
food   $ 

Total  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts— A.  Mainly 
Food   $ 

Vegetable  Products 

B.  Other  than  Food- 
Beverages — 

Brewed  Gal 

$ 

Distilled  Gal 

$ 

Fermented   $ 

Total  Beverages   $ 

Gums  and  Resins — 

Chicle  gum,  crude  Lb. 

$ 

Resin  or  rosin  Cwt 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Gums  and 
Resins   $ 

Oilcake  Cwt 

Oils  —  Vegetable,  not 
Food— 

Cocoanut,  palm,  etc., 
not  edible  peanut, 
etc.,  for  mfr.  of  soap.  Gal 

Cotton  seed,  crude,  for 

refining  Gal 

$ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1922 


1923 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1922 


112,431 
21,266 


120,360 
167,799 


23,745 
3,566 

103,209 
76,233 


60,287 
5,386 


199,867 
147,627 


11,230 
1,186 


1,900 
1,500 


2,838 
276 


3,952 
3,706 


12,515 
2,380 


67,253 
33,477 


1,273,489 


763,744 


710,335 


31,326 


27,070 


433,344 


5,520,876 
6,238,144 

695,188,623 
76,556,225 
3,275,861 


116,269 
1,717,316 
3,257,725 
1,105,314 

554,031 

17,066,156 
3,961,778 

322,722 
1,275,076 
33,422,902 
9,668,785 
1,577,564 

465,453 


1,681,822 
1,000,711 


3,127,954 
1,555,373 

864,424,723 
39,945,653 
2,939,885 


163,978 
1,557,382 
5,124,467 
1,430,214 

205,301 

21,080,366 
3,176,314 

315,497 
1,219,832 
38,844,703 
9,132,093 
1,764,108 

578,540 


2,141,702 
778,958 


239,541 


440,317 


5,034,946 
2,319,916 

1,143,455,567 
36,061,071 
1,230,869 


160,856 
1,617,986 
4,438,882 
1,254,535 

116,481 

20,970,557 
3,296,138 

287,871 
1,180,265 
40,274,205 
10,356,757 
1,895,707 
568,429 


,380,265 
697,814 


537,418 


461,590 


29,301 
286,839 
869,111 
268,304 

96,064 

971,438 
185,848 


11,489 
520,088 
12,390,354 
3,632,505 


162 

84 

438,632 


24,751 
223,340 
188,305 
52,406 
13,735 

547,541 
110,206 

17,840 
517,658 
9,440,856 
2,833,134 


45,951 
39,940 


47,385 


66,145 
47,542 


),342 


153,514,410 
7,643,796 
2,016,532 


71,541 

687,282 
3,688,213 
999,839 
91,992 

996,455 
151,285 

301,374 
433,125 
275,189 
55,727 
1,764,055 
578,487 


2,055,543 
688,153 


268,399 


171,941,847 


117,346,030 


108,701,762 


,754,612 


)2,179 


58,477,911 


74,105 
143,737 
3,554,214 
32,224,707 
2,277,763 


49,160 
114,810 
1,368,29 
23,224,714 
1,184,678 


54,241 
120,362 
1,210,413 
19,743,448 
1,071,488 


42,306 
103,051 
941,419 
18,865,590 
135,109 


51,653 
116,808 
902,580 
17,335,936 
94,401 


6,065 
10,683 
65,737 
1,129,611 
20,691 


34,646,207 


24,524,202 


20,935,298 


19,103,750 


17.547,145 


1,160,985 


514,910 
265,902 
268,333 
1,464,778 
1,930,053 


492,086 
2.38,483 
241,651 
493,048 
1,226,864 


668,153 
332,183 
271,489 
558,907 
1,557,302 


1 

6 

46,485 


75,191 


344,713 
171,511 
237,304 
479,480 
1,039,848 


3,660,733 


1,958,395 


2,448,392 


46,491 


75,191 


1,690,839 


187,862 
501,165 


106,113 
229,095 


47,222 
103,231 


500 
1,650 


545 
1,063 


104,600 
225,369 


1,103,672 
1,477,090 


1.342,390 
1,008,897 


1,928,336 
1,300,405 


4,173,007  4,886,834  2,583,807 
3,944,645     3,283,915  2,239,174 


45,772 
41. 


62,23.': 
52.352 


1,285,171 
954,222 


4,886,834 
3,283,915 


832 
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5. — ^PuiNTiPAL  iMPoiiTS  INTO  Canada  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  ETC. — Continued 


Classification 


Vbc>e9.\ble  Products.— 

B.  Other  Than  Food— Con 
Oils-Vogo table,  not  Food-Con 
Essential  (except  pep- 
permint) Lb. 

S 

Flaxseed  or  linseetl  Lb. 

% 

Other   $ 

Total  Oils  Vegetable, 
not  Food   $ 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines   $ 

Rubber — 

Raw  Lb. 

$ 

Recovered  Lb. 

$ 

Tires   $ 

Other   % 

Total  Rubber   $ 

Seeds- 
Clover  Lb. 

$ 

Timothy  Lb. 

$ 

Other   % 

Total  Seeds   % 

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured  Lb. 

S 

Manufactured   % 

Other  Vegetable  Products 
not  Food — 

Broom  corn   $ 

Hay  Ton 

$ 

Starch,  including  farina, 

com  starch,  etc   $ 

Turpentine,  spirits  of. .  Gal, 
% 

Other   vegetable  pro- 
ducts, not  food   S 

Total  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts.— B. — Other 
than  food   $ 

Total  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts (A.  and  B.).  $ 

Anqlu-s  and  Theih  Products— 
Animals — 

For  exhibition   % 

For   improvement  of 

stock   $ 

Other   $ 

Bone,  ivory  and  shell 

products   $ 

Feathers  and  quills   $ 

Fishery  products,  n.o.p. — 

Fresh   % 

Canned   % 

Dried,  8alted,smoked, 

preserved,  n.o.p   $ 

Other  fishery  products  $ 

Total  Fishery  Pro- 
ducts, n.o.p   % 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins — 
L  nmanufactured — 

Undressed   % 

Other   $ 

Manufactured   $ 

Total  Furs  and  Fur 

Skins   $ 

Hides  and  skins   % 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 

Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 

Imports  from 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

285,400 
874,628 
5,955,926 
1,425,452 
1,333,285 

346,027 
556,703 
416,231 
34,543 
670,122 

413,665 
620,223 

1,173,454 
103,595 

1,086,153 

30,723 
70,042 

239,887 
16,779 

110,030 

47,490 
79, 196 

930,294 
76,570 

132,324 

274,868 
395,128 
103,372 
10,241 
545,399 

318,691 
435,780 
158,401 
19,404 
733,940 

9,055,100 

5,554,180 

5,349,550 

238,847 

340,442 

5,188,905 

4,664,158 

993,045 

'  934,242 

1,064,311 

23,621 

24,162 

339,976 

411,451 

22.806,180 
8,887,196 
2,523.590 
433,456 
2,310,941 
3,849,367 

18,952,465 
3,437,716 
1,226,904 
139,494 

25,395,735 
5,623,980 
1,983,593 
178,770 
1,322,050 
2,792,037 

820,963 
133,461 

4,107,154 
873,671 

13,264,904 
2,261,452 
1,226,904 
139,494 
1,157,261 
1,668,543 

14,541,151 
3,395,262 
1,983,593 
178,770 
1,296,592 
1,967,904 

1,188,981 
2,376,067 

16,254 
678,340 

.  21,493 
787,496 

15,480,960 

7,142,258 

9,916,837 

828,055 

1,682,660 

5,226,750 

6,838.528 

2,598,380 
560,247 

9,281.201 
814,023 

3,358,231 

3,547,080 
715,209 
12,852,483 
926,350 

1,294,776 

2,248,010 
459,639 
13,469,226 
975,880 

1,092,592 

481,640 
100,620 
1,090 
547 
163,852 

335,363 
87,260 
75 

23 

95,375 

3,063,040 
613,458 
12,851,393 
925,803 
537,771 

1,912,102 
372,139 
13,469,151 
975,857 
669,065. 

4,732,501 

2,936,335 

2,528,111 

265,019 

182,658 

2,077,032 

2,017,061 

20,007,411 
13,082,293 
1,273,001 

20,870,509 
8,867,469 
1,080,434 

14,548,694 
5,854,405 
1,235,056 

17,762 
7,640 
656,547 

14,857 
4,944 
861,340 

19,848,439 
8,108,639 
291,234 

13,063,379 
4,686,642 
227,493 

511,222 
50,789 
1,300,892 

251,003 
791,331 
1,131,224 

327,114 
28,999 
464,490 

130,260 
977,871 
757,953 

685,819 
37,040 
616, 148 

327,114 
28,998 
464,458 

105,379 
977,867 
757,941 

685,819 
36,994 
614,761 

121,713 
975,807 
1,210,109 

170,982 
975,810 
1,210,114 

8,674 
4 
12 

10,675 

3 
4 

868,917 

413,066 

849, 768 

15,507 

33,700 

360,672 

737, 183 

87,489,263 

55,319,493 

52,968,022 

21,195,813 

20,763,984 

26,325,293 

24,920,573 

259,431,110 

172,665,523 

161,669,784 

27,950,425 

26,666,163 

84,803,204 

73,049,546 

1,331,664 

1,089,641 
650,686 

1,565,864 

452, 255 
485,896 

1,722,107 

326,187 
318,571 

2,925 

90,462 
19,737 

1,562,939 

349,424 
463,450 

1,722,107 

62,860 
6,205 

263,063 
306,852 

1,012,695 
533,552 

305,963 
307,511 

431,613 
242,305 

62,693 
45,524 

116,090 
24,202 

186,981 
219, 190 

220,633 
181,707 

1,030,348 
1,075,192 

875,991 
1,028,248 

928,714 
856,683 

3,054 
64,747 

3,163 
61,737 

556,410 
469, 164 

644,472 
233,723 

1,622,469 
219,599 

1,009,160 
157,635 

877,612 
150, 098 

80,627 
8,261 

63,367 
5,527 

67,084 
117,819 

92,852 
114,564 

3,947,608 

3,071,034 

2,813,107 

156,689 

133, 794 

1,210,477 

1,085,611 

4,626,332 
1,811,851 
148,342 

6,501,045 
1,517,195 
136,277 

5,763,534 
1,371,211 
111,179 

63,597 
69,661 
36, 037 

231,926 
63, 187 
27,852 

6,220,946 
710,631 
93,878 

5,093,701 
630,483 
82,311 

6,586,525 
10,652,787 

8,154,517 
5,898,087 

7,245,924 
7,947,410 

169,295 
75,402 

322,965 
149,770 

7,025,455 
3,405,013 

5,806,495 
3,747.703 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 


Animals  and  their  Products— 
Con. 
Leather — 

Unmanufactured   $ 

Manufactured — 

Boots  and  shoes   $ 

Other   $ 

Total  Leather   $ 

Hail'  and  bristles   $ 

Meats — 
Beef,  fresh  Lb. 

I 

Mutton,  fresh   Lb. 

% 

Pork,  fresh  Lb. 

$ 

Other,  fresh   $ 

Bacon  and  hams   Lb. 

$ 

Pork,     barrelled  in 
brine  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Meats   $ 

Milk  and  its  Products — 
Butter  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Oils,  Fats,  Greases  and 
Wax- 
Grease,  rough,  for  mfr. 

of  soap  and  oils   Lb. 

I 

Lard  Lb. 

$ 

Lard  compound  Lb. 

$ 

Oleomargarine  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Oils,  Fats,  etc.  $ 

Other  animal  products — 

Eggs  Doz. 

% 

Gelatine  Lb. 

$ 

Glue   $ 

Other   % 

Total  Animals  and 
Their  Products....  $ 


Fibres  and  Textiles — 
^  Cotton — 

Raw  Lb. 

$ 

Yarns,     thread  and 

cordage   $ 

Fabrics — 
Damask  of  cotton, 

table  cloths,  etc . .  % 
Duck  over  8  oz.  per 

sq.  yd  Yd. 

$ 

Printed,    dyed  or 
coloured  Yd. 

$ 

Grey,  unbleached. . .  Yd. 

$ 

Towelling  in  the  web  Yd. 

$ 

Velvets  and  plush. . .  Yd. 

$ 

White  or  bleached...  Yd. 

$ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


6,356,952 


2,200,121 
1,987,931 


10,545,004 


959,921 


1,632,862 
299,542 
7,847,701 
1,272,165 
22,402,444 
3,862,311 
337,853 
6,823,423 
1,548,084 

10,849,632 
1,735,124 
2,373,404 


11,428,483 


3,741,628 
1,805,709 
449,852 


14,310,759 
1,532,550 
11,493,226 
1,902,768 
3,245,408 
467,392 
4,630,747 
1,206,351 
877,235 


5,986,296 


5,341,936 
2,344,297 
1,103,800 
756,568 
701,877 
939,225 


61,722,390 


98,631,504 
28,541,989 


10,803,377 


1,179,604 

2,318,161 
3,958,944 

52,530,220 
21,052,640 
11,500,490 
2,948,302 
4,811,103 
1,129,157 
1,654,960 
1,559,783 
14,355,543 
4,167,055 


1922 


4, 188, 038 


1,338,775 
1,348,769 


5,875,582 


532,228 


73,512 
20,085 
3,416,332 
533,005 
28,600,126 
4,443,933 
105,582 
6,902,688 
1,242,918 

8,309,465 
826,004 
1,831,084 


),  002, 611 


6,078,882 
1,883,013 
405,260 


16,524,853 
1,049,222 
9,091,245 

948,087 
3,088,479 

292,980 
1,345,784 

257,393 

379,678 


2,927,360 


9,637,303 
3,239,480 
749, 007 
461,693 
294,792 
782,643 


46,645,789 


95,385,978 
16,321,317 


4,444,280 


613,700 

1,336,862 
1,274,299 

52,509,492 
12,096,748 
6,908,551 
1,109,992 
2,412,547 
323,390 
984, 051 
852, 100 
9,583,472 
1,673,863 


1923 


3,822,586 


1,220,734 
1,424,197 


,467,5i; 


607,236 


115,064 
33,943 
1,460,130 
261,382 
33,098,701 
5,134,061 
93,531 
4,664,217 
673,035 

12,406,300 
1,357,659 
1,794,090 


,347,701 


3,767,573 
1,349,819 
494,393 


13,435,359 
938, 123 
10,551,616 
1,144,141 
2,516,071 
243,748 
1,165,440 
190,782 
459, 131 


2,975,925 


8,319,622 
2,508,504 
787,649 
348,391 
363,054 
1,227,010 


46,736,774 


125,261,470 
28,324,704 


5,062,876 


608,056 

1,973,256 
1,620,451 

58,495,746 
13,511,968 
13,487,895 
1,493,445 
3,249,705 
410,035 
1,377,875 
1,012,980 
11,143,215 
1,922,705 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1922 


505,232 


338,628 
295,209 


1,139,069 


65,971 


3,585 
611 
2,055 
1,200 
496 

400 
75 

300,085 


303,322 


2,149,704 
621,779 
24,995 


18.086 
1,332 
56 
11 

310,416 
39,570 
6,000 
1,399 
17,403 


59,715 


6 
39 

267,679 
119,922 
102,247 
33, 109 


3,092,895 


276,971 
69, 145 


1,854,605 


428,842 

148,800 
107,405 

18,423,924 
4,988,618 
2,065,217 
537,548 
1,902,178 
274,797 
525,633 
377,218 
2,777,483 
612,301 


1923 


711,093 


414,564 
312,989 


1,438,646 


132,289 


12,085 
2,803 
1,242 


197,632 


210,959 


280,982 
109,613 
45,335 


26,486 
1,092 


198,811 
22,134 


27,483 


50,709 


80 
137 
365,708 
108,404 
196,044 
35,201 


3,143,223 


40,708 
2,183 


2,126,835 


398,388 

237,336 
266,378 

29,558,845 
7,271,227 
4,524,104 
475,864 
2,900,808 
373,593 
742,909 
462,700 
3,390,570 
689,686 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1922 


3,615,452 


985,775 
717,381 


5,318,608 


339,841 


72,808 
20,051 
2,630,357 
420,794 
28,595,181 
4,443,123 
97,825 
6,901,466 
1,242,414 

8,307,120 
825,569 
1,345,753 


i,  395, 529 


1,363,021 
458,306 
284,461 


16,442,645 
1,044,309 
9,091,109 

948, 068 
2,778,063 

253,410 
1,339,784 

255, 994 

303,338 


2,805,119 


9,377,769 
3,162,143 
230,224 
222,013 
158, 189 
543, 167 


36,110,305 


94,961,143 
16,207,537 


2,509,093 


80,021 

1,188,062 
1,166,894 

32,881,666 
6,462,262 
4,842,707 
572,222 
508,409 
48,389 
412,393 
419,054 
6,455,917 
954,400 
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5. — Prixcipal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 

Import 

s  from 

Imports  from 

Classification 

(Merchandise 

) 

United  Kingdom 

United 

States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

KlBIlES  AND  1  EXTILES — (.  OU 

Cot  ton — Con . 

Kabrics — Con . 

« 

1,763,255 

929,956 

1,007,926 

646,303 

736,474 

51,740 

36,999 

$ 

1, 004,804 

745, 055 

Q7C  iKtXA 
O/O, 004 

415, 636 

514,509 

OOfi  ARC 

i>26,  065 

OCR  oni 
356,801 

Other  

1 

7  011   A  nci 

/,  oil,  4uy 

0, 131, 13^ 

3,749,699 

1    *i(\A  71/1 

1,304,714 

1    A1 1  OAO 

1,911,208 

1,773,771 

1,776,004 

S 

1, OOo, OUO 

760, 677 

663,103 

84, 907 

57, 629 

95, 275 

64, 981 

Lace  

$ 

A     fJOO  0*70 

3,310,999 

3,300,685 

1,554, 679 

1,793, 027 

768,986 

728,685 

Wearing  Apparel — 

Sooks    and  stock- 

.  pr. 

601, yli) 

ono  nnn 

398, 909 

585,712 

24, 026 

20,319 

367,498 

544,538 

s 

1, OoJ, 7J7 

715, 942 

1,056,816 

92,462 

72, 743 

614,010 

962,020 

Othor 

♦ 

3, 856, 112 

O   QOI  OOO 

2, 834, 828 

2,646,236 

AQ.IX  noc 
46o, 025 

Add  AOO 

49o, 988 

2,139,184 

1,933,039 

Other  manufactures  of 

« 

Z,  /U(J, 4/U 

1,452,923 

201,552 

007  140 

22/, /4o 

1,062,549 

1,146,710 

« 

99,816,594 

52,477,828 

68,720,272 

14,016,757 

17,877,175 

35,251,452 

47,710,511 

flax,  jtlenip  and  Jute — 

Hemp,  dressed  or  un- 

dressed  

Cwt. 

47,090 

77,833 

4 

2,361 

70  070 

1  ii,  y/0 

lyo, yoo 

456, 646 

coo  r\ic\ 

588, 049 

1,418,072 

87 

19,766 

550,812 

1,370,147 

Jute  or  hemp  yarn,  for 

Lb. 

4,950,637 

2,638,368 

4,497,210 

1,512,288 

3,559,150 

1,030,876 

767,823 

$ 

1  001  ceo 
1, 331, 000 

OOP  A  nrr 

32b, 407 

513,550 

145, 607 

364, 206 

142,924 

114,656 

T  •         f  U  • 

9 

4,357,934 

o  ool  oon 

2,381,289 

3,123,210 

1, 959,  111 

O     K71  07A 

2,571,879 

264,783 

339,239 

Jute  cloth  or  canvas. . . 

Yd. 

nn    Ana  CTA 

o3,4Ud,o70 

cn  noo  ooo 

69, 988, 232 

84,154,081 

6, 934, 018 

io  Aon  lie 

13,439, 115 

21,684,881 

9,319,538 

S 

ly  nrtc  ion 

7, 005, 189 

A   ni  7  A  n  i 

4, 017,461 

5,944,247 

817,614 

1,474,408 

1,137,684 

667,596 

(Jtner  ilax,  nemp  and 

9 

1, 774, 787 

748, 161 

943,889 

540,343 

cnA  7on 
694,739 

180,235 

193,800 

1  otai   If  lax,  xlemp 

and  Jute  

9 

14, 92o, 119 

O    Ad  OC7 

8, 061,367 

11,942,968 

O    AOC\  7CO 

3,462,762 

R  10/1  nno 
6, 124, 998 

2,276,438 

2,685,438 

OllK — 

Raw  or  as  reeled  from 

Lib. 

272,508 

371,570 

368,026 

353,645 

367,758 

$ 

O    OAC  CIO 

o  con  non 

2,529, 920 

£i ,  too, oyy 

0  /lOQ  AOfi 
4Zy,  OoD 

0   7Q1  /17Q 

Other  unmanufactured 

$ 

414,550 

131,713 

191,020 

34, 754 

59, 200 

77,585 

117,314 

Fabrics— 

For  neckties  

s 

1,428, 172 

7C0  C^IO 

753,562 

636,094 

49, 758 

28, 04o 

-"^  288,189 

282,071 

$ 

o, QoZ , ODO 

1  001  nm 
1, ool, 919 

1,575,726 

168, 534 

177  CAO 

1/ / , 0U2 

692,359 

512,204 

Velvets  and  plush. . . 

I  a. 

770  i270 

772, 0/8 

514, 648 

888,626 

ooo  7iiC 

228, 7o6 

418, 917 

153,488 

164,339 

$ 

1,  Oiy, ol2 

7ii7  7i;n 
/ 6/ , /oU 

1,349,697 

OAR  cnn 

611, 503 

253,716 

347,445 

$ 

1  7   A07  £;n7 

17, 0^7, o97 

10    /!00  n7£i 

13, 423, 076 

12,109,886 

C\f\CL  1CO 

90o,  162 

995, 258 

2,896,543 

2,836,265 

<i 
9 

2, 2iy, lOo 

o  f\RA  noo 
2, 064, 922 

2,213,159 

211, 441 

ooo  no7 
222, 92/ 

1,475,389 

1,613,738 

Other  silk  and  manu- 

ft 
9 

913, 075 

OOn  AGC* 

389,466 

346,695 

146,557 

135, 959 

161,945 

154,606 

9 

OA    70A  7nO 

29, 720,792 

01     A/fO  OOO 

21,942,338 

21,155,876 

1     ooo  7AC 

1,823,796 

O    OOA  OAO 

2,230,392 

8,275,412 

8,595,122 

wooi — 

T  U 
LiD. 

A  ooc  ec9 

9, 285,000 

1  O    CCii    01  o 

12,661,812 

18,273,344 

C    070  70A 

5,373,720 

O    A 1 O    1  AA 

8, 913, 109 

2,578,414 

3,225,871 

% 

0, 088, 000 

0  i7n  n7ii 
0, 1/9, 0/6 

5,078,929 

1    cm  771 

1, 091, / /I 

O   700  70C 

2, i66,  i  io 

606,960 

773,653 

JNoils,  waste  and  tops. 

$ 

a  c7o  ooo 

0,  d7«3,  288 

o  OC7  cnn 

3, 357, 699 

4,525,784 

2, 715,052 

O    coo  OOA 

3, 638, 230 

210,857 

;>  222,684 

Yarns  

T  U 

O    OOP  A/4A 

3,280,940 

2, 093,516 

3,401,211 

O     no  A  yiOO 

2, 030, 4o8 

O    1  y1 0  7nA 

3, 148, 700 

43,601 

164,392 

$ 

7    COO  /ini? 

7,523,406 

2,493,031 

4,237,874 

O    07C  Oil 

2,376,311 

O    AKO  71 

3, 958, 716 

69, 075 

137,340 

r> 

it 
9 

o  Kn7  /I  no 
2, 09/, 408 

1     K  K  A  CIA 

1,059, olO 

1,525,623 

1    1  AG  OOA 

1, 106, 83U 

1  non  Af\A 
1, 080,404 

259,147 

191,188 

Fabrics — 

Lustres,  mohairs,  al- 

1  a. 

1,800,424 

1 , 949 , 745 

2,640,376 

"1    AOC  A77 

1,936, 077 

O   COA  ACC 

2,630, 955 

11,668 

'fF  6,358 

1, 681, 195 

1     O AO     1 K  C 

1, 208, 155 

1,456,062 

1     1A1  A70 

1, 191, 072 

1     A Al  7A0 

1,447,793 

15,136 

6,279 

1  d. 

2,585, 883 

■f     AOC  OAO 

1,925,303 

3,568,098 

1,706,666 

O    A 7A    O  4  O 

3,479,248 

191,246 

73,536 

S 

5,378, 147 

2,448,274 

3,551,511 

2, 072,431 

3,414,791 

•  329,751 

115,443 

Women's  dress 

goods  Sq 

.yd. 

4,921,659 

3,917,642 

5,132,410 

3,783,880 

4,839,382 

1,600 

315 

$ 

5,808,510 

1,834,304 

2,157,075 

1,719,411 

1,938,349 

819 

303 

Worsteds,  serges. 

Yd. 

0,  ^oo,  ^tot 

0, uoo, oyi 

7,763,661 

K   907  C\t,R 

D, zy / , UJO 

7  344  721 

566,657 

205, 117 

$ 

17,097,360 

10,329,758 

11,630,159 

9,001,126 

11,' 007',  787 

1,032,920 

356,959 

Other  

$ 

1,679,182 

720,341 

1,233,141 

612,843 

1,141,678 

67,581 

56,696 

Wearing  Apparel — 

Socks  and  stockings 

Doz.  pr. 

354,965 

286,167 

606,867 

274,810 

593,639 

11,236 

12,928 

9 

2,864,938 

1,371,731 

2,786,031 

1,329,983 

2,737,424 

40,436 

46,114 

Women's  and  child- 

ren's outside  gar- 

S 

1,586,551 

1,569,205 

1,145,193 

234, 284 

235,087 

1,310,254 

888,754 

Other  

S 

3,585,566 

2,023,455 

2,603,968 

1,507,761 

2,113,055 

491,874 

462,909 

Miscellaneous  wool 

s 

5,453,424 

3,133,052 

3,803,031 

1,774,070 

2,315,644 

948,457 

779,850 

Total  Wool  

67,017,640 

35,227,691 

45,734,381 

27,232,945 

37,762,683 

5,383,267 

4,038,172 
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Classification 


Fibres  and  Textiles— Con. 
Other  Fibres  and  their 
Products,  n.o.p. — 

Binder  twine  Lb. 

$ 

Manila  and  sisal  grass .  Cwt 
$ 

Other  fibres  and  their 

products   $ 

Total  Other  Fibres 
and  Their  Products, 
n.o.p   $ 

Mixed  Textile  Products — 

Fish  lines  and  nets   $ 

Cordage,   n.o.p.,  and 

manufactures  of   $ 

Yarn  of  artificial  silk..  Lb. 

$ 

Oilcloth,  etc  Sq.  yd. 

$ 

Wearing  Apparel — 
Braids  of  straw,  etc., 

for  hats   $ 

Hats,  caps  and  bon- 
nets of  all  kinds. . .  $ 
Hat  materials,  n.o.p.  $ 
All  other  mixed  tex- 
tile products   $ 

Total  Mixed  Textile 
Products   $ 

Total    Fibres  and 
Textiles   $ 


Wood,   Wood  Products  and 
Paper — 
Wood,  Unmanufactured  or 
Partially  Manufactured — 
Fence  posts  and  rail- 
road ties   S 

Sawmill  Products — 
Cherry,  chestnut, 
gumwood, hickory, 

and  whitewood  M  ft. 

$ 

Oak  M  ft. 

$ 

Pitch  pine  M  ft. 

$ 

Dressed  on  one  side 

only  M  ft. 

$ 

Other   % 

Other  unmanufactured 
or  partly  manufactur- 
ed wood   $ 

Total  Wood,  Unmanu- 
factured or  Partially 
Manufactured   $ 

Wood,  Manufactured — 

Cooperage   $ 

Corkwood,  manufac- 
tures   $ 

Turned    and  carved 

wood   $ 

Wood  pulp   Lb. 

$ 

Other  wood  manu- 
factures  $ 

Total  Wood,  Manufac- 
tured   $ 

Total  Wood  and  Wood 
Products   $ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1921 


34,755,071 
5,480,897 
453,754 
4,576,533 

649,516 


10,706,946 


2,693,537 

826,476 
512, 109 
2,037,142 
1,416,836 
1,355,419 


1,258,935 

4,056,429 
1,336,677 

7,855,636 


21,420.251 


243,608,342 


1,749,192 


26,264 
2,703,478 

37,418 
4,517,795 

37,468 
1,773,164 

49,510 
3,119,994 
3,397,759 


1,446,405 


18,707,787 


1,086,924 

732,565 

778,842 
50,168,510 
2,667,657 

6,263,753 


11,529,741 


30,237,528 


1922 


46,758,792 
7,368,892 
187,521 
1,368,039 

385,588 


122,519 


1,551,733 

321,583 
570,450 
1,347,871 
802,210 
671,362 


560,070 


2,972,900 
1,084,658 


4,655,217 


13,165,394 


139,997,137 


1,835,196 


16,446 
1,088,954 

20,599 
1,548,494 

27,895 
724,657 

48,787 
1,640,604 
1,281,318 


811, 


,931,103 


438,840 

503,558 

445,475 
28,467,019 
1,071,358 

4,290,373 


,749,604 


15,680,707 


1923 


49,990,387 
5,200,022 
216,818 
1,497,148 

339,952 


7,037,122 


2,040,753 

437,860 
933,791 
2,248,997 
862,494 
640,421 


479,607 


3,116,227 
850,324 


5,742,150 


15,556,339 


170,146,958 


627,292 


25,546 
1,665,581 

34,441 
2,288,968 

26,788 
1,048,129 

57,125 
2,038,880 
1,442,335 


647,428 


9,758,613 


478,745 

422,247 

635,281 
34,943,786 
981,344 

4,586,127 


7,103,744 


16,862,357 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1922 


106,660 
17,842 
18, 032 

182,503 

25,132 


225,477 


763,501 

197,548 
285,778 
695,173 
355,551 
398,551 


45,545 


5,336 
),422 


1,167,754 


4,130,830 


50,892,567 


152 
7,840 


16,677 


24, 669 


691 

55,418 

9,253 
2,800 
842 

240,244 


306,448 


331, ii: 


1923 


3,062,720 

379,453 
29,949 
226,975 

43,306 


649,734 


948,562 

275,476 
469,201 
1,159,837 
451,444 
411,716 


46,192 


916,531 
48,337 


1,888,191 


5,694,842 


69,339,824 


57 
5,270 


9,035 


14,369 


1,185 

9,428 

8,959 
5,964 
978 

308,034 


328,584 


342,953 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1922 


46,651,936 
7,351,011 
147,944 
1,039,837 

258,739 


8,649,587 


746,858 

111,345 
186,122 
435,251 
446,659 
272,811 


283,288 

1,957,616 
786,628 

3,189,518 


7,783,313 


67,619,469 


1,835,196 


16,387 
1,082,608 

20,552 
1,541,668 

27,895 
724,657 

48,569 
1,631,840 
1,264,277 


746,765 


8,827,011 


436,053 

229,443 

434,937 
28,464,219 
1,070,516 

3,729,547 


5,900,496 


14,727,507 
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C"lH.ssificrttii)n 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1922 


1923 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1922 


Wood.  Wood  Troducts  and 
Tahkh  -Con. 
PjuK^r — 

Cardboard   S 

Printing  paper  Lb. 

S 

Wrapping  paper  I.b. 

$ 

Writing  paper  and  sta- 
t  ionery   S 

Other  paper   $ 

Paper  boxes  and  con- 
tainers   $ 

Other  manufactures  of 
paper   S 

Total  paper   5 

Books  and  Printed  Matter — 
Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines  $ 

Photographs,  chromos, 

etc   $ 

Advertising  pamph- 
lets, cards,  etc  Lb. 

$ 

Textbooks   $ 

Other  books  and  print- 
ed matter   $ 

Total  Books  and  Print- 
ed matter   $ 

Total  Wood,  Wood 
Products  and  Paper  $ 

Iron  and  Its  Pboducts — 

Iron  ore  Ton 

Pigs,  Ingots  and  Blooms — 
Pig  iron  Ton 

$ 

Ferro-silicon  and  ferro- 

manganese  Cwt, 

% 

Other  pigs,  ingots, 
blooms  and  billets.  $ 

Total  Pigs,  Ingots  and 
Blooms   $ 

Scrap  iron  or  steel   $ 

Castings  and  forgings   $ 

Rolling  Mill  Products- 
Band  and  hoop-  Cwt. 

S 

Bars  and  rails   $ 

Plates  and  Sheets — 
Boiler  plate  Cwt. 

$ 

Canada  plates  Cwt. 

$ 

Tinned  plates  Cwt. 

$ 

Galvanized  C  wt . 

S 

Skelp,  for  pipe  Cwt. 

$ 

Other    plates  and 

sheets  Cwt. 

$ 

Rods  Cwt. 

$ 

Structural  iron   $ 

Total  Rolling  Mill 
Products   $ 

Tubes,  pipes  and 

fittings   $ 


1,697,548 
7,967.171 
1,039,938 
6,353,648 
695,218 

440, 968 
4,254,149 

1,473,436 

4,044,064 


842, 193 
5,268,039 

478,680 
3,862,629 

243,567 

367,392 
2,487,919 

804,464 

2,725,213 


780, 183 
6,734,690 

525,850 
8,496,402 

501,810 

328, 170 
3,193,218 

647,706 

2,504,739 


15,445 
182,404 

35,717 
149,380 

17,668 

38,519 
180,393 

19,507 

291,840 


16,583 
1,318,192 
101,305 
368,863 
36,369 

65,306 
316,950 

17,040 

303,343 


825,883 
5,033,819 

437,030 
3,701,254 

223,742 

320,620 
2,115,747 

744, 121 

2,156,733 


13,645,321 


7,949,428 


8,481,676 


856,896 


6,823,876 


2,672,629 

1,257,649 

3.846, 
1,807,330 
977,905 

6,851,022 


2,607,718 

1,022,184 

*3, 733, 251 
1,814,055 
1,027,100 

5,690,295 


1,979,950 

818,326 

3,713,705 
1,581,990 
913,180 

5,208,065 


47,911 

124,944 

126,652 
64,548 
415,932 

,074,001 


25,767 

115,137 

197,447 
84,318 
328,006 

955,261 


2,557,838 

868,821 

3,579,940 
1,731,942 
539,823 

4,174,082 


13,566,535 


12,161,352 


10,501,511 


1,727,336 


1,508,489 


9,872,506 


57,449,384 


35,791,487 


35,845,544 


2,657,542 


2,708,338 


31,423,889 


1,950,291 
5,995,038 


56,350 
2,311,184 


180,577 
1,457,1 


),805 


656,902 
1,936,247 

18,416 
425,360 

30,775 
101,651 

405,359 


1,044,999 
2,588,536 

64,960 
1,435,623 

91,323 
303,973 

537,839 


438 
12,348 

18,059 
60, 162 

4,075 


34,436 
715,608 


70,161 

227,665 


5,194 


509, 185 
,721,438 

17,044 
390,238 

10,272 
33,274 

396,469 


,987 


932,370 


2,277,435 


76,585 


949,467 


819,981 


2,419,194 
6,790,520 

2,670,075 
17,117,035 
6,776,714 

260,900 
1,040,554 

197,456 
1,243,108 
1,185,776 
8,902,463 

509, 185 
3,571,129 
2,058,050 
6,052,793 

2,330,493 
10,470,866 
590,222 

1,744,965 
13,137,023 


343,380 
3,787,460 

634,929 
3,383,701 
2,601,282 

60,433 
154,114 
154,176 
662,120 
742,213 
4,015,300 
273,608 
1,398,271 
1,011,685 
1,990,511 

838,563 
2,950,751 
356,035 
758,942 
2,205,574 


242,632 
3,304,595 

1,166,085 
5,431,530 
5,288,881 

144,499 
359,408 
307,415 
1,236,373 
1,068,337 
4,800,126 
719,978 
3,069,973 
1,841,211 
3,442,570 

2,079,642 
6,474,907 
423,528 
881,826 
5,587,987 


193 
661,214 

48,819 
462,613 
15,376 


18,982 
84,476 

267,837 
1,288,213 
19,113 

106,809 


15,094 
71,656 
1,154 
2,231 
3,116 


258,102 

95,558 
642,914 
225,032 

5,665 
13,263 
119,884 
470,486 
700,586 
3,051,884 
296,229 
1,214,844 
2,150 
3,011 

163,163 
558,780 
6,519 
11,520 
80, 152 


338,042 
3,124,351 

582,330 
2,878,346 
2,552,492 

60,433 
154,114 
135, 194 
577,644 
474,376 
2,727,087 
254,495 
1,291,462 
1,011,685 
1,990,511 

821,501 
2,871,279 
335,714 
714,293 
2,201,773 


70,056,650 


20,120,566 


36,573,581 


2,034.490 


),  271, 886 


17,959,001 


6,226,128 


2,166,020 


2,656,931 


105,474 


182. 


2,028,147 
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Classification 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 

Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 

Imports  from 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

418,554 
1,934,159 
6,084,126 
1,304,654 

166,133 
700,094 
2,189,298 
464,288 

105,436 
376,885 
2,702,047 
541,539 

112 

506 
997,086 
143,211 

166,033 
1,699,744 
502,833 
361,648 

105,319 
376,355 
1,695,230 
398,200 

668,122 
99.307 

34,714 
7,646,314 

63 

679,252 
1,391,861 

17,062 
4,090,328 

35 

228,625 
518,384 

32,812 
5,025,297 

22 

213,022 
1,751,294 

163 
72,248 

1 

6,620 
94,517 

176 
45,459 

15,898 
4,017,177 

34 

222,005 
423,867 

32,635 
4,976,092 

22 

213,022 
1,543,333 

207,951 

9,717,427 

4,837,337 

6,989,613 

173,385 

253,410 

4,663,049 

6,732,447 

24,458,834 
726,073 
781,008 

7,718,032 
313,886 
3,425,850 

8,423,995 
469,831 
3,406,483 

68,832 
73,819 
1,205,330 

31,041 
73,973 
963,592 

7,546,472 
215,888 
2,054,671 

8,352,071 
373.561 
2,217,706 

1,137,418 

835,448 

1,651,754 
2,278,967 

3,739,089 
2,487,993 
6,199,562 
27,550,974 

798,113 

536,914 

1,365,427 
1,158,924 

2,225,703 
2,130,341 
2,636,903 
13,208,648 

434,366 

-  531,902 

1,619,943 
1,382,415 

2,831,328 
1,231,113 
3,122,014 
12,915,498 

125,852 

174 

67,022 
214 

77,851 
360, 190 
675,923 
832,820 

44,573 

1,007 

104,656 
5,141 

51,984 
230,488 
359,716 
528,024 

672,261 

536,740 

1,298,225 
1,156,971 

2,140,571 
1,756,634 
1,853,129 
12,231,362 

389,738 

530,198 

1,515,287 
1,375,425 

2,769.459 
987,507 
2,688,637 
12.296,995 

45,881,205 

24,060,973 

24,068,579 

2,140,046 

1,325,589 

21,645,893 

22,553,246 

559,454 
1,909,107 
2,562,029 

181,173 
1,511,308 
1,181,696 

225,525 
1,350,685 
1,540,909 

3,210 
77, 705 
93,270 

2,508 
77,378 
134,282 

177,932 
1,420,591 
1,059,952 

222,778 
1,253,944 
1,374,149 

1,706 
3,578,938 

5,907 
8.399,537 
11,760,367 
1,769 
1,011,129 
914,573 
1,065,153 

806 
1,537, 765 

7,181 
9,501,362 
10,211,791 
901 
458,368 
426.615 
452,996 

1,082 
1,889,105 

11,402 
11,857,165 
14,134,874 
1,144 
439,279 
246,485 
557,996 

11 

37,411 
74 

392,578 
20,694 
100 
15,861 
5,670 
66,694 

23 
77,169 

34 

135,275 
59,521 

790 

1,492,290 

7,092 
9.062.184 
10,189,926 
801 
442,507 
420,945 
386,302 

1,059 
1,811,936 

11,362 
11,710,972 
14,065,719 
1,144 
439.279 
246,485 
484,467 

72,934 

26,729,697 

22,588,897 

29,124,904 

538,908 

344,899 

21,994,154 

28,758.858 

21,851,413 

11,751,664 

11.859,750 

966,013 

658,716 

10,604.448 

11,020,583 

245,625,703 

110,210,539 

138,724,455 

8,985,903 

12,671,433 

99,938,235 

124,371,885 

3,252,236 
6,061,562 

1,475,670 
3,234,269 

2,946,761 
3,975,839 

88,086 
352,827 

176,399 
483,452 

1,320,389 
2,824,078 

2,693,229 
3,427,293 

331,890 
5,724,064 
7,448,447 
1,396,327 
2,492,135 

113,449 
1,641,847 

401,119 
54,138 
1,092,074 

274,962 
4,040,386 
2,984,363 

452,748 
1,808,294 

30 
736 

24 
540 

113,419 
1,641,111 

401,119 
54,138 
1,012,534 

274.938 
4.039.846 
2.984.363 

452,748 
1,685,866 

50.899 

117,794 

9,612,526 

2,788,059 

6,301,428 

51.635 

118,334 

2,707,783 

6,178,460 

Iron  and  Its  Products — Con 
Wire- 
Barbed  fencing  Cwt 

$ 

•     Other   $ 

Chains   $ 

Engines  and  Boilers — 
Engines,  internal  com- 
bustion, n.o.p.  (incl. 
automobile  engines) . No. 

S 

Locomotives  and 

parts  No. 

$ 

Other  boilers,  engines, 
pumps,  etc   $ 


Total  engines 
boilers  


and 


Farm   implements  and 

machinery   S 

Firearms   $ 

Hardware  and  cutlery. .  $ 

Machinery  (except  agri- 
cultural— 
Sewing  machines  and 

parts   $ 

Other  household 

machinery   $ 

Mining   and  metallur- 
gical  $ 

Office  or  business   $ 

Printing    and  book- 
binding  % 

Paper  and  pulp  mill. . .  $ 

Textile   $ 

Other  machinery   $ 

% 


Total  machinery 
(except  agricultural) . . . 


Springs   % 

Stamped    and  coated 

products   $ 

Tools  and  hand  imple- 
ments  $ 

Vehicles — 
Automobiles,  freight. .  No. 

$ 

Automobiles,  passen- 
ger No. 

$ 

Automobile  parts   S 

Railway  cars  of  all  kinds  No 
S 

Railway  cars,  parts  of.  $ 
Other  vehicles   $ 

Total  vehicles   $ 

Other  iron  and  steel   S 

Total    Iron    and  Its 
Products   $ 

Non-Ferrous  Metals — 
Aluminium  and  its  pro- 
ducts   $ 

Bra.ss  and  its  products. .  $ 


Copper — 

Bars  and  rods  Cwt. 

% 

Blocks,  pigs,  ingots...  Lb. 

% 

Other   % 

Total  Copper   $ 
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Claissification 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1921 


1923 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1923 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1922 


NoN-FERROtrs  Metals— Con. 
Leail  and  its  products. .  S 
Nickel  and  its  products.  $ 
Precious    metals  and 

thoir  products   S 

Tin  and  its  products  

Zinc  and  its  products. . .  $ 
Ot  her  .\on-Ferrous  Met- 
al Products — 
Clocks  and  watches. .  S 
Electric  apparatus, 

n.o.p   $ 

Cas  apparatus   $ 

Printing  materials 

(except  machinery).  I 
Other   S 

Total  Non-Ferrous 
Metals   S 

Non-Met.\luc  Minerals— 
Asbestos    other  than 

crude   S 

Clay  and  Clay  Products- 
Brick  and  tile   $ 

Pottery  and  chinaware '  S 
Other   $ 

Total  Clay  and  Clay 
Products   $ 

Coal  and  Coal  Products — 

Coal,  anthracite   Ton 

$ 

Coal,  bituminous   Ton 

$ 

Coke   Ton 

$ 

Other  coal  products. .  $ 

Total  Coal  and  Coal 
Products   S 

Glass  and  Glassware — 
Carboys,  bottles,  jars, 

etc   $ 

Common  window 

glass  Sq.ft 

$ 

Plate  glass   S 

Other  glass  and  glass- 
ware  S 

Total  Glass  and  Glass- 
ware  S 

Graphite  and  its  pro- 
ducts  S 

Petroleum,  Asphalt  and 
Their  Products — 
Asphalt "  and  asphalt 

oil   $ 

Crude  petroleum  for 

refining   Gal. 

$ 

Coal  and  kerosene  oil, 
refined   Gal. 

$ 

Gasoline,  n.o.p  Gal. 

$ 

Lubricating  oils  Gal, 

S 

Other  oils   S 

Other  petroleum  pro- 
ducts  S 

Total  Petroleum,  As- 
phalt and  Their 
Products   $ 

Stone  and  its  products . .  S 

Miscellaneous — 

Carbons,  electric   S 

Diamonds,  unset   % 

Salt  Cwt, 

$ 


2,324,248 
2,629,406 

2,753,571 
2,962.644 
584,474 


3,923,523 

16,918,568 
264,291 

325,934 
4,038,336 


239,306 
1,604,197 

1,548,876 
1,324,590 
403,646 


2,129,811 


11,033,465 
190,964 


299,226 
3,501,334 


412,721 
1,866,828 

1,596,898 
1,804,814 
493,733 


1,680,481 


12,109,775 

203,982 


298,125 
3,801,219 


89,010 
109,964 

442.215 
482,132 
33,267 


30,917 


566,954 
10,457 


28,688 
237,716 


55,651,319 


29.773,413 


37,492,604 


2.523. 


977.160 


577,075 


543,132 


99,981 


3,571,121 
5,378,748 
1,831,723 


1.619,853 
3,997,696 
1,160,816 


2,050.615 
3.541.388 
1,281.619 


298.707 
2,840,385 
378,760 


10,781,592 


,778,365 


6,873,622 


,517,852 


4,839,559 
39,058,148 
15,407,996 
72,239,952 
548.582 
6,247.931 
322,257 


4,416,255 
39,000,610 
12,752,059 
39,258,115 
232,174 
1,673,171 
444,630 


3,155,613 
28,089,041 
11,166,937 
44,025,436 
443,883 
4.290,974 
1,230.594 


110 
1,355 
5,083 
30,620 


68,885 


117,868,288 


80,376,526 


77,636.045 


100,860 


1,584,207 

25,571,766 
2,872,151 
2,506,633 

4,120,037 


738,523 

10,522,229 
624,386 
1,432, 

2,596,636 


895,487 

26,873,869 
1,205,639 
2,328,191 

2,642,442 


19,424 

635.590 
40.249 
390,438 

235,695 


11,083,028 


5,392,534 


7,071,759 


635,806 


162,566 


81,213 


89,939 


25, ( 


695,854 

311,719,057 
22,652,012 

16,720,030 
2,578,802 


5,126,992 
2,519,610 
11,121,149 

11,870,924 


586,837 

391,292,960 
19,610,945 

8,262.611 
451,473 
21,188,271 
3,343,388 
4,940,282 
1,678,915 
7,667,182 

903,323 


566,741 

397,603,716 
20,051,248 

3,532,139 
346,062 

1,892,996 
375,458 

7,322,916 

2,151,072 
12,426,253 

798,235 


185 


14,117 
10, 
1,122 

20,321 


51,438,351 


34,242,063 


5,481,072 

783,751 
2,384,150 
3,019,228 
1,372, 


3,135,916 

273,213 
3,146,466 
2,701,596 
1,073,724 


36,715,069 


32,224 


4,060,806 

493,765 
1,955,495 
3,959,077 
1,267,722 


299,190 

1,228 
,137.654 
568,570 
374,915 


174,547 
124,389 

501,398 
704,046 
25,890 


52,780 

967,963 
7,062 

17.967 
241.411 


101,116 
1,453,788 

1,051,458 
720, 159 
235,719 


1,215,891 

10,040,201 
176,999 


269,028 
176,486 


3,595,638 


25.343.095 


94,162 


473.572 


428,046 
2,457,365 
427,764 


1,305,199 
387,898 
781,718 


3,313,175 


2,474,815 


247,833 
,350,292 
650,331 
,380,533 
2,907 
23,371 
519,074 


4,415,921 

38,997,455 
12,746,976 
39,227,495 

232,174 
1,673,171 

375,745 


6,273,270 


80,273,866 


30,007 

8,329,689 
373,150 
703,101 

204,671 


673,975 

229,423 
28,917 
231,681 

2,029,763 


1,310,929 


2,964,336 


31,281 


55,549 


374 
302 


14,159 
14,392 
1,163 

9,628 


539,501 

254,948,364 
12,960.563 

8.261,791 
451.264 
14.078.395 
2.614,503 
4,925,550 
1,667,740 
6,872,157 

882,463 


32,454 


25,988,191 


376,220 

150 
604, 158 
714,477 
412,643 


2,620,977 

271,485 
54,012 
1,512,838 
589,517 
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5.  Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Concluded. 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 

Imports  from 

Imports  from 

C-'lS/SsiiicS/tion 

(Merchandise 

) 

United  Kingdom 

United 

States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Non-Metallic  Minerals— 

Con. 

Miscellaneous — Con . 

Lb. 

237,809,435 

157, 198,236 

246,020,164 

8,290 

1,232 

157,168,316 

245,867,992 

$ 

1,729,808 

1,272, 170 

1,673,662 

211 

67 

1,271,397 

1,670,736 

Other  non-metallic 

$ 

2,033,148 

1,254,875 

1,537,996 

49,205 

60,146 

1,178,936 

1,440,198 

Total  Non-Metallic 

$ 

206,095, 113 

137,604, 140 

139,919,012 

6,324,790 

12,508,655 

118,216,653 

114,641,860 

Chemicals  and  Allied 

Products— 

$ 

oo9,99d 

493, 101 

538,009 

96, 697 

87,367 

298,921 

340,622 

Alcohols,  industrial  

Gal. 

1,342,794 

165,382 

18,413 

20 

95,712 

14,034 

S 

1,650,254 

641,915 

35,579 

109 

553,909 

23,733 

$ 

1,420,374 

1,076,384 

QAO  QdQ 
o92, ODO 

55,832 

57, 637 

OO/I  OAR 

770,637 

Drugs   and  medicinal 

s 

3,457,913 

2,444,323 

2,354,606 

751,285 

897,925 

1,312,828 

1,095,881 

Dyeing    and  Tanning 

Material  s 

Lb. 

3,590,912 

2,242,486 

3,735,286 

010  AOA 

313,920 

OOA  CK'7 

330,657 

1,654,372 

2,518,141 

S 

3,206,889 

2,286,483 

2,377,325 

OO  i  A£*0 

224,968 

169, 135 

1,348,208 

1,343,146 

Logwood,  etc.,  extract 

Lb. 

28, 192,453 

32,665,665 

32,866,699 

242, 185 

567,329 

27,834,400 

29,295,133 

$ 

1,890,940 

1,376,602 

1,254,787 

10,751 

27,784 

1,148,126 

1,118,345 

Other  dyeing  and  tan- 

ning articles  

$ 

933,737 

430,425 

422,018 

17,807 

14, 171 

402,228 

353,727 

Total  Dyeing  and 

Tanning  Materials 

% 

6,031,566 

4,093,510 

4,054,130 

253,526 

211,090 

2,898,562 

2,815,218 

$ 

750,385 

201,184 

601,744 

26,880 

45,874 

147,142 

293,953 

% 

4,427,564 

1,887,384 

2,051,975 

40,964 

5,070 

1,647,301 

1,507,733 

Paints,  pigments  and 

varnishes  

% 

A    OKI  COA 

4,251,621} 

O    090  Ada 

3,550,455 

440,894 

COA  CtC\0 

620,603 

1,926,621 

2,527,090 

Perfumery,  cosmetics, 

% 

1,202,585 

955,259 

871,568 

63,577 

75 , 668 

441,363 

507,021 

S 

1,424,446 

1,211,553 

1,280,654 

73 , 704 

91,926 

1,044,852 

1,093,664 

Inorganic  chemicals,  n. 

o.p  

$ 

7,149,704 

5,351,031 

6,107,231 

499,315 

647,303 

4,596,172 

5,044,653 

Other   chemicals  and 

% 

5,231,042 

3,430,223 

3,454,282 

AO  4  A 

934,334 

895,550 

2,281,398 

2,327,34© 

Total  Chemicals  and 

Allied  Products. . 

$ 

37,887,449 

24,630,333 

25,793,101 

O    OO  T    1  1  '7 

3, 237, 117 

O    COfi  A10 

3, 636, 013 

18,1*43,315 

18,347,545 

Miscellaneous  Commodities— 

Amusement  and  sport- 

ing goods  

$ 

4,245,844 

3,641,610 

3,488,993 

302,900 

OAA  C*t 

309,616 

2,898,705 

2,693,989 

$ 

1,077, 718 

607,000 

601,593 

104,505 

114,395 

316,319 

306,797 

% 

3,ob0,017 

O    1  OA    1 AA 

2, 130, 109 

O    *}tiA  OAA 

2,354,200 

1    AA  K   0  AO 

1,005,343 

1, 154,871 

TAT  AOO 

707, 023 

QAA  Aao 

o00,96i 

Household  and  personal 

% 

o,o42,0oo 

a    OKA  71/1 

6, 259, 714 

6,455,862 

1    A(\(\  AA1 

1,499,001 

1    KA7  AAO 

1,507,098 

3,721,279 

3,734,339 

Mineral    and  aerated 

% 

191, 433 

166,537 

156,866 

22, 127 

19, 494 

66,318 

60,173 

Musical  instruments  — 

$ 

3,486,744 

2,353,531 

2,521,457 

74,883 

80, 117 

2,040,439 

2,297,117 

Scientific    and  educa- 

$ 

o,76o,6US 

0    yl  AK  OC1 

3,405, 251 

2,905,080 

Oijo  r\i A 

262,074 

nn£i  OOO 

266,333 

2,721,148 

2,401,716 

Ships  and  materials  for. 

$ 

3,034  247 

849,958 

2,183,759 

236,836 

45, 146 

598,331 

1,859,064 

Vehicles,  n.o.p  

$ 

964,880 

521, 283 

602,387 

2,918 

89,508 

518,324 

511,782 

Works  of  art,  n.o.p  

$ 

875,350 

KACk  OOA 

540, 2»0 

604 , 643 

231,681 

275,997 

■\Qr»    AO  a 

186,436 

172,831 

Miscellaneous  articles 

Imported  under 

Special  Conditions — 

Articles  for  army  and 

navy  

$ 

1,299 

Articles  re-imported  . 

$ 

228, 918 

92, 173 

39,910 

61,724 

21,488 

159 

1,824,454 

Articles  for  exhibition 

$ 

6,099,249 

5,897,586 

2,660,550 

3,369,858 

626,709 

2,060,178 

1,052,140 

Articles  ex-warehoused 

758,715 

1,328,048 

1,158,788 

187,210 

95,566 

1,128,914 

for  ships'  stores  

% 

9  noi   1  /I Q 
o, vlx  , 14a 

Other  

% 

5,959,868 

3,270,718 

4,365,565 

135,619 

269,727 

3,017,119 

1,008,767 

6,472,132 

2,922,693 

1,276,077 

1,441,448 

167,815 

1,358,992 

Total  Miscellaneous 

Articles  Imported 

under  Special  Con- 

ditions  

■s 

7,807,803 

19,518,882 

13,511,218 

9,500,890 

5,195,859 

1,181,305 

7,565,362 

Settlers'  effects  

All      other  articles 

$ 

10,749,819 

7,625,534 

6,205,085 

1,409,020 

1,041,121 

6,044,233 

4,985,266 

$ 

7,143,198 

12,655,492 

8,873,946 

8.555,996 

1,123,089 

933,383 

6,976,114 

Total  Miscellaneous 

Commodities  

$ 

34,775,037 

72,688,072 

50,485,971 

46,136,811 

11,470,236 

7,018,384 

34,360,031 

Total  Imports  for  Con- 

sumption  

$ 

540,917,432 

1,240,158,882 

747,804,332 

802,465,043 

117,135,343 

141,287,671 

515,958,196 

840 
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Eki'okts  op  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  Fiscal  Years  1921,  1922  and 
ICxivjRTa  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  1922  and  1923 


C"l;i»it'u-alion 


VtOETABLE  Products, 
A.  Mainly  Foods— 
Fruits- 
Fresh- 

Apples   Brl. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Dried   Lb. 

$ 

Canned  or  preserved  .  § 
Cider  Gal. 

$ 

Total  Fruits   $ 

Vegetables — 
P'resh — 
Potatoes  Bush 

$ 

Turnips  Bush 

$ 

Canned  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Vegetables...  $ 

Grains  and  Farinaceous 
Products — 
Grains — 
Barley  Bush 

$ 

Oats  Bush, 

$ 

Pease  Bush, 

Rice   Lb. 

$ 

Rye  .....Bush, 

$ 

Wheat  Bush, 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Grains   $ 

Milled  Products- 
Bran,  shorts  and 

middlings  Cwt. 

$ 

Oatmeal  Cwt. 

$ 

Wheat  flour  Brl. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Milled 
Products   $ 

Prepared  Foods  and 
Bakery  Products — 
Cereal  foods,  pre- 
pared  $ 

Other   8 

Other  Grains  and 
Farinaceous  Pro- 
ducts— 

Malt  Bush. 

S 

Other   $ 

Total  Grains  and 
Farinaceous  Pro- 
ducts  $ 

•Sugar  and  Its  Products — 

Confectionery   S 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  $ 

Sugar,  n.o.p   Lb. 

S 

Other   $ 

Total  Sugar  and  its 
Products   $ 


Total  E.vports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1,358,499 
8,299,099 
947,482 
2,098, 
322,777 
751,520 
72,544 
52,565 


10,373,443 


5,036,769 
9,657,612 
1,786,755 
460,506 
4,779,126 
408,203 
315,045 


10,841, 


8,563,553 
11,469,050 
14,321,048 
14,152,033 
169,525 
847,434 
2,357,384 
223, 732 
3,201,430 
6,231,170 
129,215,157 
310,952,138 
441,964 


344,317,521 


819,781 
1,481,097 

397,266 
2,343,965 
6,107,032 
66,520,490 
382, 719 


70,728,271 


854,254 
442,229 


629,620 
1,350,201 
702, 144 


418,394,620 


1,190,718 
1,994,025 

65,706,539 
11,837,930 
113,852 


15,136,525 


1922 


1,845,955 
8,854,379 

894, 143 
4,378,36" 

537,582 
1,295,725 

131,431 
71,194 


11,653,023 


3,755,529 
2,936,676 
1,664,223 
461,633 
4,745,397 
321,635 
311,024 


4,030,968 


12,580,979 
9,821,087 
36,195,127 
18,717,105 
261,973 
834,934 
172,825 
6,761 
3,180,502 
3,526,639 
136,489,238 
179,990,730 
424,409 


213,321,665 


954,616 
1,103,890 

651,135 
2,525,407 
7,414,282 
53,478,150 

158,479 


57,265,926 


816,575 
326,136 


124,583 
237,510 
53,661 


272,021,473 


440, 174 
173,541 

140,883,112 
10,922,436 
85,306 


11,621,457 


1923 


1,460,656 
6,452,044 
975,188 
562,502 
66,349 
850,385 
93,910 
31,779 


8,375,745 


2,798,842 
1,887,075 
2,023, 

313,167 
11,033,167 
841,401 
187,696 


3,229,339 


14,584,005 
9, 164, 756 
29,022,347 
14,533,01 
266,353 
756,846 
5,751 
258 

10,129,350 
8,152,876 
215,074,566 
252,145,805 
711,651 


285,465,207 


1,924,522 
2,194,326 

379,237 
1,596,527 
10,227,060 
60,075,426 

178,833 


64,045,112 


510,593 
102,443 


128,106 
176,564 
340,894 


350,640,813 


433,492 
386,411 
292,441,281 
19,755,985 
33,428 


20,609,316 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


192S 


1,315,938 
6,244,209 
73,748 
1,109,360 
116,907 
946,276 
11,737 
3,871 


7,385,011 


2,819,082 
232, 192 
779 


232,971 


9,481,888 
7,582,764 
20,735,804 
10.738,497 
15,976 
68,448 


1,110,899 
1,096,888 
92,498,351 
119,976,127 
73,081 


139,535,805 


4,791 
3,957 
571,347 
2,214,820 
4,737,020 
33,943,408 
49,227 


,211,412 


773,292 
218,714 


176,739,223 


45,736 
6,463 
113,178,263 
9,050,710 
19,727 


122,636 


1923 


1,325,658 
5,842,200 
85,836 
259,370 
31,015 
648,526 
8,000 
1,300 


6,608,877 


5,422,178 
538,304 
460 


538,764 


11,854,372 
7,441,853 
20,965,361 
10,113,856 
36,147 
117, 100 


7,200,399 
5,664,209 
166,846,960 
192,002,549 
125,055 


215,464,622 


7,394 
7,160 

328,333 
1,375,518 
4.723,527 
27,174,526 
47,845 


28,605,049 


466,842 
20,985 


2,773 


244,560,271 


40,774 
9,200 
202,955,300 
13,641,327 
11,516 


13,702.817 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1922 


486.445 
2.381,419 
814,674 
855,754 
92,569 
322,708 
118,404 


3,677,859 


1,822,004 
1,204,620 
1,648,803 

456,044 
1,539,644 
58,379 

280,213 


[.999,256 


5,167 
3,018 
3,217,419 
1,446,014 
175,175 
543,1 
i 

66 

105,631 
97,597 
16,592,797 
23,335,277 

171,857 


25,597, 


854,829 
939,910 

12,710 
43,994 
570,567 
3,824,832 
2,126 


4,810,862 


15,997 
16,659 


30,549 
63,625 
53,661 


30,558,495 


29,124 
165,593 
373,775 
34.963 
60,104 


289,784 
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Classification 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 

Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 

Exports  to 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

13,473 
5,351 

231,620 

10,884 
3,546 

782,871 

19,427 
5,751 

564,287 

1,135 
374 

93,094 

3,312 
1,058 

126,337 

482,467 

219,791 

454,982,925 

300,113,338 

383,425,251 

193,962,308 

265,630,520 

36,618,862 

30,232,961 

793,172 
912,964 

370,918 
1,697,158 
530,096 
590, 736 
2,441 
6,774 

472,735 
849,285 

193,773 
925,895 
4,620 
11,411 
2,100 
3,658 

1,509,763 
2,866,351 

407,718 
2,983,524 
5,807 
54,424 
870 
2,027 

3,000 
4,080 

84,155 
193,270 

44 
54 

44,598 
68,800 
1 
15 
212 
443 

312,550 
687.467 

20,228 
235.183 
1.57 
3,160 
87 
177 

1,349,202 
2,696,400 

28,568 
476,963 
336 
5,453 
31 
92 

3,207,632 

1,790,249 

5,906,326 

197,350 

69,312 

925,987 

3,178,908 

131,152 
197,416 
195,247 
663,834 
275,459 
197,482 

11,122 
3,396 
413,916 
1,010,152 
397,923 
91,192 

11,122 
3,396 
15,640 
32,189 
375,840 
73,992 

 i6,"ii.5 

40,058 
123.504 
53,765 

447,202 
1,084,954 
178,095 

.59, 180 
143,517 
102 
235 

84,181 
200,500 

133,516 
1,524,969 
8,253,986 

927,057 

62,623 
709,299 
2,811,652 
478,235 

90, 126 
1,367,327 
4,955,936 
519,512 

62,623 
8,217 
72,750 
287,423 

90,126 
1,086 
9.370 
138.482 

212,491 
1,098,428 
17,252 

305,773 
1,206,326 
15,421 

10,839,528 

4,061,809 

6,9.32,901 

1,328,171 

1,527,520 

431,013 

239.064 

179,255 
2,005,460 
1,404,119 
3,848,102 

231,116 

258,401 
1,809,281 
3,633,513 
6,615,071 

369,706 

304, 908 
2,017,239 
2,495,387 
5,505,853 

171,951 

22,365 
184,229 
16,392 
46,462 
23,194 

73,058 
547,807 
1,319 
5,276 

21,156 

229,110 
1,546,933 
3,617,101 
6,568,563 

337,370 

197,648 
1,230,107 
2,494,068 
5,. 500, 577 

126,607 

6,084,678 

8,794,058 

7,695,043 

253,885 

574,239 

8,452,866 

6,857,291 

69,861 
41,983 
168,861 

179,398 
4,210,594 
268,363 
283,830 
1,261,681 

24,205 
24, 743 
234,886 

31,287 
650,379 
181,894 
124,748 
680,013 

44, 703 
25, 798 
34,316 

58,300 
927, 143 
415,018 
281,032 
1,052,426 

30 
80 

248,993 

29,035 
500,881 
18,984 
12,655 
64,162 

69 
262 
21,045 

19,435 
347, 104 
156,683 
108,097 
572.396 

50 
124 

30,353 

14, "585 
161,065 
363,210 
244,543 
853.741 

138,635 

4,076 
96,911 
10,564 

7,469 
70,884 

27,157,519 

17,465,625 

24,334,841 

2,237,057 

3, 198,342 

10,968,347 

11,658,912 

482,140,444 

317,578,963 

407,760,092 

196,199,365 

268,828,862 

47,587.209 

41,891,873 

317,258 
220,382 

316,358 

206,601 

29,125 
257,529 

199,272 
5,609,998 

773,907 

72,822 
1,474,521 

223,689 
19,989,370 

368,786 

51,334 
413,855 

161,483 
7,852,111 

895 

792 

362,794 

51,257 
413, 188 

121,060 
3,299,633 

262,161 

229,080 
8,738,243 

.35,418 
4,139,391 

25.758 
2,809,796 

Vegetable  Products, 

A.  Mainly  Food — Con. 
Tea  and  Coffee — 

Coffee   Lb. 

S 

Other  vegetable  Pro- 
ducts for  food   ^ 

Total  Vegetable 
Products,  A. 
Mainly  Food   $ 

Vegetable  Products, 

B.  Other  than  Food — 
Beverages — 

Brewed  Gal. 

$ 

Distilled— 
Whiskey   Gal. 

% 

Other  Gal. 

$ 

Fermented  Gal. 

$ 

Total  Beverages. . . .  % 

Gum,  chicle   Lb. 

$ 

Oilcake  and  meal  Cwt. 

$ 

Oils,  vegetable  Gal. 

$ 

Rubber — 

Raw  and  waste   $ 

Boots  and  shoes   $ 

Tires   % 

Other  manufactures . .  $ 

Total  Rubber   % 

Seeds — 

Clover  Bush 

$ 

Flax  seed  Bush. 

$ 

Other   % 

Total  seeds   % 

Tobacco — 

Cigarettes   Lb, 

$ 

Other   % 

Other  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts, not  food — 
Hay   Ton 

Senega  root   Lb. 

$ 

Other   % 

Total  Vegetable 
Products,  B.  Other 
than  Food   $ 

Total  Vegetable 
Products  (A  and 
B)   $ 


Animals  and  Their  Pro- 
ducts— 
Animals,  living — 

For  exhibition   $ 

For  improvement  of 

stock   $ 

Other- 
Cattle,  1  year  or  less  No . 

$ 

Cattle  more  than  1 

year  old   No. 

% 
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Classification 


Total  Mxports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


1922 


1923 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1922 


jk.iaM.\LS  AND  THKIR  PRO- 
DUCTS—CoH. 

Animals,  living— Con. 

llorsoa   No. 

S 

Poultry   $ 

Sheep   No. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Animals,  liv- 
ing  $ 

Bones,  horns  and  hoofs.  $ 


Fishery  Products,  n.o.p. — 
Fish- 
Fresh— 

Halibut   Cv.'t. 

$ 

Herrings  Cwt. 

$ 

Lobsters  Cwt. 

$ 

Mackore!  Cwt. 

$ 

Salmon  Cwt. 

$ 

Smelts  Cwt. 

$ 

Whitefish  Cwt. 

$ 

Other  fresh   $ 

Total  Fresh  Fish.  $ 

Canned — 

Herrings  Cwt. 

$ 

Lobsters  Cwt. 

S 

Salmon  Cwt. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Canned  Fish  $ 


Fish,   Dried,  Salted, 
Smoked  or  Pickled — 

Codfish  Cwt. 

$ 

Haddock  Cwt. 

$ 

Herring  Cwt. 

S 

Mackerel  Cwt. 

$ 

Pollock,   hake  and 

cusk  Cwt. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Fish,  Dried, 
Salted,  Smoked  or 
Pickled  ,  S 

Other  fishe  r  y  products  S 


Total  Fishery 

Products   $ 

Furs,  Hides  and  Leather — 
Furs — 

Undressed   $ 

Dressed   S 

Manufactures   S 

Total  Furs   S 

Hides  and  skins   $ 


3,62C 
780, 977 
781,280 
185,382 
1,717,734 
3()0,874 


2,251 
535,428 
798,401 
100,350 
502,452 
554,454 


1,1 
278, 178 
542,241 
75,164 
473,798 
488,705 


1,178 
13,230 
315 


,782 


2,129 
517,518 

797,481 
97,119 
535,612 
544,345 


25,883.063 


11,085,487 


11,320,966 


4,153,831 


2,815,370 


,470,571 


320,505 


84,357 


134,431 


560 


82,582 


55,695 
913,085 
377,689 
1,058,124 
52,643 
1,033,738 
48, 141 
573,712 
87,168 
743,812 
59,921 
774,359 
108,080 
1,330,690 
3,012,703 


66,339 
854,992 
213,312 
396,860 
72,920 
1,403,257 
.58,915 
500,074 
106,702 
993,373 
82,655 
1,064,388 
10  ),  966 
1,150,511 
2,739,316 


56,559 
753,667 
274,818 
483,779 

42,252 
1,041,713 
104,: 
858,239 

97, 773 
934,172 

56,440 
803,009 
103,931 
1,111,078 
2,705,948 


941 
16,690 


8,875 
244,' 


7,150 
149,018 


1,146 


65,165 
835,166 
213,267 
396,607 
72,926 
1,403,257 
58,915 
500,074 
96,830 
735,064 
82,655 
1,064,388 
105,966 
1,150,511 
2,733,954 


,440,223 


9,162,771 


8,691,605 


262,272 


149,114 


8,879,021 


20,588 
274,354 
66,585 
5,179,569 
308,578 
7,580,977 
634, 778 


11,740 

93,339 
72,440 
3,756,443 
436,239 
6,433,252 
384,501 


16,757 
144,590 
76,227 
4,807,714 
321,969 
4,489,509 
364,068 


79 

33,249 
1,797,467 
159,004 
3,473,770 
1,623 


76 
404 
33,358 
2,143,779 
62,284 
1,358,405 
15,653 


457 

3,880 
15,691 
736,521 
5,449 
18,457 
239.682 


13,669,678 


10,667,535 


),  805, 881 


5,272,945 


3,518,241 


,540 


582,084 
5,988,518 
48,919 
447,594 
751,622 
1,877,332 
61,298 
564,228 

83,671 
602,259 
470,202 


825,080 
6,159,550 
39,293 
301,782 
798,841 
1,600,180, 
44, 066 
383,017 

86,987 
468,290 
527,877 


690,874 
5,212,715 
49,040 
316,038 
798,974 
1,549,565 
70,385 
529,819 

88, 638 
457,352 
893,186 


592 
3,494 

125 
1,297 


437 
J, 381 


70 
490 


299 


264,070 
,612,615 

16,926 
155,174 

77, 734 
321,758 

29,651 
268,061 

18,673 
51,002 
217,088 


),  950, 133 


,441,296 


,958,675 


5,681 


3,626,298 


270,330 


109,355 


101,556 


100 


3,587 


102,335 


33,330,364 


29,380,957 


27,557,717 


5,540,998 


3,675,202 


12,606,194 


11,731,061 
168,215 
331,168 


14,795,337 
41,013 
141,849 


16,200,225 
86,053 
92,466 


4,253,569 
13,119 
62,773 


4,743,986 
24,548 
17,225 


10,460,991 
13,955 
51,301 


12,230,444 


14,978,199 


16,384,744 


,329,461 


4,785,759 


10,526,24: 


4,732,207 


,027,427 


7,399,951 


47,680 


62,173 


3,936,788 
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Classification 

Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 

Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 

Exports  to 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Animals  and  Their  Pro- 
ducts— Con. 
Leather,  Unmanufact- 
ured— 

Harness   $ 

Sole   Lb. 

435,076 
1,391,510 

870,183 
3,397,075 

436, 094 

360,248 
5,614,385 
1,710,518 
2,344,024 

350,410 

668,072 
4,051,657 
1,343,830 
2,581,129 

131,360 

25,031 
1,738,993 
516,140 
1,149,446 
7,530 

1,146 
542,831 
176, 098 
772,792 

4,251 

330,513 
3,715,634 
1,126,450 
1,125,604 

304,831 

662,290 
3,138,187 
1,014,446 
1,692,469 

124, 092 

$ 

Upper   $ 

Other   % 

Total  Leather,  Un- 

Leather,  Manufactured — 

Other   $ 

Total  Leather   $ 

Hair   $ 

Meats- 
Fresh — 
Beef  Cwt. 

Other   $ 

Cured,  Canned  or  Pre- 
pared— 
Bacon  and  hams  , ,  .Cwt. 

$ 

Beef,  pickled  Cwt. 

5,138,428 

4,765,200 

4,724,391 

1,698,147 

954,287 

2,887,398 

3,493,297 

1,441,338 
501,603 

272,346 
134,239 

130,034 
178, 161 

82,764 
5,402 

16,740 
24,402 

162,859 
115,204 

65,453 
132,663 

7,081,369 

5,171,785 

5,032,586 

1,786,313 

995,429 

3,165,461 

3,691,413 

226,365 

136,975 

255,241 

1,453 

2,127 

135,522 

249,645 

519,994 
8,331,298 
2,705,871 

982,338 
31,492,407 
15, 072 
173,291 
437,239 
220,437 
6, 118 
110,750 
1,467,466 

283,566 
3,324,037 
2,487,935 

992,080 
23,012,480 
483 
5,676 
708,321 
213,397 
6,410 
68,679 
714,343 

290,285 
2,932,573 
1,842,281 

1,015,901 
22,536,397 
1,173 
9,172 
179,632 
56,151 
5,368 

57,973 
662,313 
263,692 

986,623 
22,873,449 
37 
512 
690, 004 
207,583 

79,878 
530,301 
139,830 

1,008,183 
22,364,762 

216,478 
2,550,093 
2,124,751 

1,404 
47,991 
4 
46 
3,446 
1,288 
331 
1,908 
173,405 

182,640 
2,156,747 
1,601,630 

1,680 
44,257 
247 
4,175 

$ 

Canned  meats   Lb. 

163,276 
52,969 

$ 

Pork,  pickled  Cwt. 

19 
333 
229,871 

$ 

Other  meats   $ 

Total  Meats  % 
Milk  and  Its  Products — 

48,895 
819, 195 

337, 773 

445.359 

44,501,520 

29,826,547 

28,244,664 

24,345,322 

23,533,221 

4,899,482 

4,037,013 

1,279,195 
1,987,461 
1,508,618 
412,916 
9,739,414 
5,128,831 

1,671,678 
2,479,080 
1,391,299 
311,922 
8,430,591 
3,224.390 
23,615 
1,413 
133,849,760 
25,440,322 

34,042,679 
5,085,110 

1,712,241 
2,793,937 
856, 039 
189,301 
21,994,578 
8,243,138 
20,060 
1,281 
114,548,900 
20,828,234 

30,309,152 
3,244,913 

1,671,678 
2,479,080 
1,391,299 

311,922 
3,032,939 
1,080,357 
23,615 
1,413 
2,969,759 

464,189 

4,894,690 
844,888 

1,712,241 
2,793,937 

856,039 

189,301 
2,423,086 

979,888 
20, 060 
1,281 
5,902,300 

984, 084 

7,298,416 
895,305 

$ 

Milk,  fresh  Gal. 

S 
$ 

Casein  Lb. 

3,713,709 
1,444,657 

17,527,607 
6,429,378 

$ 
% 

Milk,  condensed,  and 
milk  powder  Lb. 

% 

Total  Milk  and  Its 

Oils,  Fats,  Greases  and 
Wax — 

Animal  oils  Gal. 

$ 

Fish  oils  Gal. 

$ 

Lard  Cwt. 

$ 

Tallow  Cwt. 

133,620,340 
37,146,722 

49,147,451 
8,187,937 

125,942,940 
24,007,726 

16,180,302 
2,276,575 

106,550,400 
19,428,127 

11, 179,488 
1,006,168 

52,863,867 

36,542,237 

35,300,804 

27,728,958 

26,863,673 

5,181,849 

5,843,796 

16,440 

45,947 
275,605 
251,019 

30,961 
617,334 

18,964 
172,146 
210,279 

136, 132 
146,355 
389,398 
140,937 
47,959 
686,394 
16,426 
82,806 
335,775 

62,193 

69, 680 
558,879 
234,764 

42,633 
595,115 

14,639 
111,915 
503, 704 

8,112 
14,987 
211 
105 
32,530 
471,266 
44 
351 
9,990 

1,267 
4,593 
145,096 
71,669 
30,667 
442,988 

6,255 
2,992 
374,414 
131,238 
19 
241 
15.653 
77,525 
160,720 

1,231 
385 
409,403 
161,431 
134 
1,641 
14,092 
108,016 
97,591 

$ 

Other  grease  and  wax..  % 

Total  Oils,  Fats, 

Greases  and  Wax. .  $ 

Other  Animal  Products — 

S 

Other   I 

Total  Animals  and 
Their  Products....  $ 

23,404 

1,296,725 

1,392,267 

1,515,178 

496,699 

542,654 

372,716 

369,064 

6,579,853 
4,425,856 
579.674 
887,378 

4,399,534 
2,039.352 
536,803 
696,327 

3,613.531 
1,410,444 
531,651 
753,265 

3,917,870 
1,839,880 
93,755 
4,607 

3,158,070 
1,251,010 
91,393 
6,690 

311.271 
126,851 
305,595 
581,497 

290,489 
98,181 
322,593 
734,144 

188,359,937 

135,798,720 

135,841,642 

70,368,963 

64,628,261 

48,391.355 

55,225,166 
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. — Coniinued 


Total  I 

Ixport.s  of  (/"anadian 

Expoi 

ts  to 

Exports  to 

Classification 

Produce  (Mdse 

.) 

United  Kingdom 

United 

States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

FiBRKS  AND  Textiles— 

t'otton — 

Fabrics  

Yd. 

1,734,619 

583,976 

900.806 

46,870 

78,829 

77,341 

62,797 

783,072 

289,245 

339,315 

24,735 

28,165 

126,600 

35,759 

Other....  

s 

-,UoU,o40 

611, 024 

oo*i,  oyo 

1 nR  KQQ 

lUo, 000 

100, yoo 

Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute — 

Flax  fibre  and  tow. . . . 

Cwt. 

26,688 

15,276 

30,097 

3,683 

2,154 

11,383 

27,644 

$ 

1,298,329 

167,865 

Ool , ^oo 

100,643 

62,539 

RO  7no 
OZ, /uz 

9Rf1  n9f> 
ZDUjUZU 

Other  

$ 

57,692 

14,174 

17,176 

4,503 

8,472 

7,372 

2,316 

Silk 

s 

209  715 

391,015 

1  98  7(17 
IZo, /U/ 

IQC  SOS 
lOU, OZO 

13,308 

35,750 

Wool—  ' 

Raw  

Lb. 

/ , Zoo, 6(6 

J.,  U;04,  'too 

8,267,400 

16, Ooo 

90  7A7 
OZ, /4/ 

1,011,270 

8,614,609 

S 

Xuo, ZOO 

Z4Z ,  \J^D 

2,363,931 

9  QQR 

z,oyo 

16  448 

235,563 

2,341,330 

$ 

0, OoZ , Z4/ 

n07  ftIA 
9Z/ , DlO 

341,503 

40, 131 

6,037 

668,129 

199,176 

Binder  twine  

Cwt. 

186  124 

75,199 

14  767 

8  371 

6,811 

48,062 

$ 

0    1O0  17/1 

431 , 128 

777,354 

194, 178 

7Q  nn7 
/o,99/ 

107,021 

533,372 

Other  fibres  and  textiles 

$ 

o, lyo, oyz 

1  ftn*?  1 7f^ 
1, o9o, 1/0 

2,684,666 

o9o,UoZ 

RQn  ORO 

Do9,yDZ 

535,537 

891,108 

Total      Fibres  and 

Textiles  

$ 

IB   7C9  OQ/I 

,<    tiOK  0Q7 

4,000,90/ 

7,850,843 

1    rtOn  RIO 

1   n77  07R 

1,0/ /,y/D 

1,996,634 

4,432,767 

Wood,  Wood  Phoducts  an 

D 

P.APER— 

Wood,  Unmanufactured- 

Logs  and  round  tim- 

ber  

$ 

K  871  770 
0,9/1,  1  i\) 

A  7(iR  19Q 
4, /OD, IZo 

5,868,203 

/I  R   1  R1 
10, 101 

Rn  nf>7 

DU, UU/ 

3,642,837 

4,672,044 

Saw  and  Planing  Mill 

Products- 

Planks  and  boards. . 

M.ft 

1 , 100, OoU 

2,199,133 

11Q  OOQ 
llo, ZZO 

QIC  fiOQ 

010, oyy 

933,862 

1,748,468 

$ 

71,079,295 

39,012,295 

64,010,422 

5,346,363 

10,398,367 

30,637,830 

49,717,219 

Timber,  square  

M.ft. 

42,243 

59,154 

62,022 

4,507 

6,810 

4,592 

9,558 

$ 

1    CQO  7QR 
1, OOZ, 100 

1  17<^ 
1 , 001 ,1/0 

1  fiiiQ  4-QQ 
I ,  ooy ,  'iov 

zyt, yoo 

A^\^  1 89 

^111,  loz 

ion  'ifi'i 

204  624 

Other  lumber  

S 

230,918 

409,473 

407,070 

159,984 

173,264 

218,353 

2071612 

M 

428,644 

971,070 

1,401,297 

12 

844 

961,170 

1,379,711 

$ 

*?   7A7  QQr\ 

R  nn9  Rt^7 

0, uyz, 00/ 

0    Q10  9f!7 
O , 010 , ZO / 

on 

0,  yuo 

R  n^R  77Q 
0, uoo, / / y 

8  1fi7  Qfil 

M 

1    SQ1  Rf^Q 

9  9Q1  onA 
z ,  zoi ,  yu4- 

2,622,035 

241 

64 

2,217,474 

2,599,691 

$ 

9, zoU, Ool 

7  RQ9  /1 1  Q 
/ , DoZ, 418 

10,528,319 

1 ,  U04 

318 

7,592,181 

10,463,921 

$ 

1  nAQ  Qnn 
1 , Uoo, oaU 

RnO  7/1A 

OUZ, /4U 

543,309 

c;9  Qr;7 
OZ, 00/ 

40  941 

53,974 

14,207 

Other  saw  and  plan 

620,397 

ing  mill  products. . . 

$ 

A/l 

010, yy4 

865,902 

A  7RQ 
4,  /DO 

oy, /oo 

411,715 

Pulp  wood  

Cord 

1,615,467 

Q9f^  nR7 
oZO, 90/ 

1,096,462 

825,967 

1,096,462 

s 

21,513,594 

9,879,150 

10,755,655 

9,879,150 

10,755,655 

Other  unmanufactured 

wood  

$ 

1  f\^(\  A 
l,Uiy, 014 

yoo, uou 

KAR  KCil 

040, oyo 

QnA  AM 

Qa7  fiOQ 

oo / , Dzy 

144  461 

157  814 

Total  Wood,  Unmanu 

factured  

$ 

11C   OCi.fl  Kfti 

lit),  zou,oyi 

71    KnK  /lOK 

/l,oUo,UoO 

inQ  A(\Q  170 

lUo,4yo, 1/9 

R  71/1  Roe 
0, / lU, DZo 

11    K17  QRS 
11,01/, 000 

CQ   71 Q  OAK 

00,  /  ly ,  0^:0 

Wood,  Manufactured — 

$ 

300,991 

98,060 

70  728 

7.743 

5,587 

\)0 ,  OOl/ 

19  069 

Wood  Pulp- 

8,926,062 

Cwt. 

y, UoU, yb4 

7  nnQ  KOI 

/ , uyo, oz/ 

10,602,928 

Q/17  e7R 
o4/,O/0 

oOO , 000 

6,217,733 

$ 

55, 050,219 

OK    /fCO  70K 

ZO, 468, 780 

33,434,056 

1    OAK  QOR 

1,oUo,o9d 

1    QnQ   Q/f  1 

1, oyo, 041 

21,881,896 

29,258,230 

Cwt. 

K    OQO  A/10 

0, /o2, 04z 

K   9QR  71f\ 
0,000, /lU 

6,385,895 

1    7Q7  778 

1, /o/,  / /O 

1  8^7  f^nfi 
1, 00/ ,ouo 

3,297,127 

3,927,527 

$ 

lD,491,5lo 

m  /ICC  Ario 

10,456,092 

9,552,892 

C    OI  O   /I  OR 

0, Zlo, 4Zd 

O   771    1 R/4 
Z, //I, 104 

4,713,491 

5,977,306 

Other  manufactures. . 

$ 

O    ACiO  OAO 

o,40o,  O4:0 

z,z41,y4D 

1,975,910 

yUo, 0U4 

7nR  l\7Q 

/UD, 0/y 

853,242 

696,916 

Total  Wood,  Manufac 



35,951,521 

$ 

75,256,371 

38,264,883 

45,033,586 

7,435,069 

5,376,671 

27,513,964 

Total  Wood  and  Wood 

120,932,975 

$ 

191,516,962 

109,769,968 

148,531,765 

14,145,697 

16,894,039 

86,233,809 

Paper — 

.  $ 

5,267,842 

2,306,525 

2,411,233 

694,642 

■  666,202 

1,217,403 

1,534,250 

Printing  Paper  

Cwt. 

15, 112,586 

15, 138,327 

zO, io0,4oo 

54,028 

ooo  nRQ 
ZZZ, 9do 

18  8*^6  945 

lO,  OOU,  fcTtu 

$ 

78,922,137 

64,635,627 

72,667,826 

222,355 

762,245 

59,891,120 

67,742,776 

Cwt. 

340,946 

162,625 

391,100 

46,572 

149,503 

2,017 

53,245 

$ 

3,672,780 

1,264,654 

2,887,376 

388,504 

1,214,237 

16,540 

255,248 

Roll 

5,108,287 

2,359,284 

2^284,781 

314,106 

548,231 

49,601 

64,017 

$ 

831,772 

445,536 

329,308 

68,055 

72,419 

10,664 

12,297 

Other  paper  and  mfrs 

345,067 

of  

$ 

3,408,776 

881,076 

1,272,198 

51,370 

89,568 

509,685 

Total  Paper,  n.o.p . . . 

$ 

92,103,307 

69,533,418 

79,567,941 

1,424,926 

2,804,671 

61,480,794 

70.054,256 

Books  and  printed  mat 

135,658 

351,069 

375,830 

ter  

$ 

941,209 

622,501 

656,499 

93,672 

Total  Wood,  Wood 

191.363,061 

Products  and  Paper 

.  $ 

284,561,478 

179,925,887 

228,756,205 

15,664,295 

19,834,368 

148,065,672 
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G. — Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 

Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 

Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 

Exports  to 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Iron  and  Its  Products — 
Ore,  including  chromite.  Ton 

$ 

Pigs,  Ingots,  Blooms  and 
Billets— 

26,218 
244,966 

70,160 
2,634,153 

50,925 
2,912.471 

21,045 
1,059,576 

6,535 
37,359 

2,511 
53,424 

16 
912 

11,083 
568,583 

3,509 
28,941 

40,813 
833,221 

148 
3,754 

23,646 
962,528 

20 
100 

224 
4,205 

6,515 
37,259 

2,287 
49,219 

16 
912 

10,187 
506,407 

3,509 
28,941 

40,813 
833,221 

$ 

Billets,   ingots  and 

93 
2,032 

133 
9,321 

$ 

Ferro-manganese  and 

$ 

Total    Pigs,  Ingots, 
Blooms  and  Billets . .  $ 

Scrap  iron   Ton 

421 
27,097 

23,380 
943,006 

6,606,200 

622,919 

1,799,503 

31,302 

11,353 

556,538 

1,776.227 

77,147 
1,442,747 
1,709,281 

69,340 
4,872,203 
2,872,019 

3,106,170 
2,271,151 
3,735,369 

12,527,373 
31,207 
7,332,041 
5,769,488 
538,967 

50,767 
706,510 
250,503 

5,432 
277, 096 
847, 104 

1,232,039 
327,571 
1,480,156 

5,345,308 
11,405 
1,253,124 
2,581,018 
336, 004 

169,966 
2,142,627 
669,267 

10,134 
404,539 
464,282 

1,266,306 
2,001,371 
1,778,413 

6,066,893 
1,022 
1,139,058 
2,460,207 
268,936 

187 
7,090 
4,642 

94 

20,095 

48,232 
658,868 
221,987 

324 
19,231 
707,889 

16,9.39 
3,849 
70,586 

583,005 
1,569 
135,250 
695, 198 
112,811 

164.896 
2,065,797 
655,246 

557 
24,934 
305,859 

28,101 
24,532 
1,645,289 

1,346,840 
204 
122,996 
623,046 
66,603 

$ 

Castings  and  forgings.. .  $ 
Rolling  Mill  Products — 

Bars  and  rods   Ton 

$ 

Other   % 

1,356 

2 
127 

Tubes,    pipe   and  fit- 
Wire   $ 

Engines  and  boilers   % 

Agricultural     i  m  p  1  e- 

Firearms   S 

Hardware  and  cutlery  $ 

Machinery   1 

Tools   $ 

Vehicles — 
Automobiles,  freight.  No. 

% 

Automobiles,  passen- 
ger  No. 

$ 

Automobiles,  parts  of  $ 
Other   $ 

Total  Vehicles  ,  $ 

Other  iron  and  steel   $ 

Total  Iron  and  its  Pro- 
ducts  % 

Non-Ferrous  Metals — 

Aluminium   $ 

Brass — 

354,639 
105,916 
121,980 

371,642 
1,101 
603,068 
685,492 
93,584 

104,000 
248,398 
3,017 

290,981 
772 
297,404 
731,238 
60,754 

4,290 
2,602,853 

15,620 
11,376,268 
4,262,325 
1,578,669 

1,296 
611,185 

13,428 
7,421,619 
1,151,453 
2,929,590 

3,720 
1,444,549 

45,108 
25,606,350 
2,355,066 
319,376 

97 

45,496 

2,804 
1,810,384 
363,160 
3,791 

67 

50,612 

12,845 
9,110,752 
425,597 
150 

8 

8,450 

100 
57,902 
116,129 
428,018 

5 

1,689 

143 
73,402 
134,957 
262,559 

19,820,115 

12,113,847 

29,725,341 

2,222,831 

9,587,111 

610,499 

472,607 

3,621,444 

890,309 

921,206 

135,406 

220,116 

261,542 

222,043 

76,500,741 

28,312,272 

51,137,912 

4,758,888 

11,556,627 

4,693,020 

9,409,265 

4,646,819 

21,442 
271,609 
327,429 

1,511,607 

33,930 
200,214 
155,570 

2,867,851 

73,736 
551,643 
210,024 

7, 057 

137,954 

591,446 

33,853 
199.752 
9,651 

2,104,470 

73,733 
551,614 
15,850 

$ 

Other   $ 

Copper — 
Fine,  in  ore,  matte, 

regulus  Cwt. 

$ 

Pigs,  bars,  sheets  and 

96,484 

127, 63C 

361,675 
4,336,972 

374,791 

8,334,29(3 
642,821 

103, 33£ 
1,029,417 

319, 66C 
4,600,564 
699,  m 

214,513 
2,035,511 

378,625 
4,949,171 
716,346 

50,870 
382,451 

2 

47 

34,993 

146, 79C 
1,203,191 

52,469 
646,966 

292,796 
4,243,209 
331,143 

67,723 
832,320 

378.601 
4,948,607 
412,312 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Copper   $ 

Lead  Cwt. 

$ 

Nickel  Cwt. 

$ 

Precious  Metals — 
Gold-bearing  quartz, 

15,66J 

13,314,08? 

6,329, 10^ 

7,701,028 

417,491 

l,218,85f 

5,221,318 

6,193,239 

111,108 

525,656 
470, 18^ 
9,405,291 

409, 17? 
1,718,96' 

1  no  c\A'' 

2,689,70^ 

484,582 
2,366,467 

8,880,641 

78,912 
369, 083 

00, 0/ J 

930, 83C 

17,96] 
81,06C 

2,666,73' 

44, 904 
175,938 

)  901,245 

104,267 
532,028 

5,169,405 

3,038,77? 

2,441, 27( 
1,870,24^ 
10,889,78( 
9,257,18? 
382; 35. 

2,532,05( 

)  3,211,65.' 

2,031,38. 
)  10,389,76' 
\  6,679,92 
)         283, 23' 

)  5,449,46? 

?  6,012,62^ 
5  3,967,03( 
1  11,098,795 
7,491,962 
)        203, 52J 

32[ 

2,531,724 

3,211,65[ 
2,031,38: 
J  3,558,371 
I  2,241,301 
)  283,03? 

5,449,469 

6,009,885 
3,965,121 
4,230,399 
2,805,669 
202,528 

Silver  in  ore,  concen- 
trates, etc   Oz. 

$ 

Silver  bullion   Oz. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Precious 
Metals   $ 





5,610,024 
3,634,297 
5  20( 

4,015,212 
2,729,06{ 
)  1,00( 

14,548,56( 

5  11,526,59 


J  17,111,98? 

)  3,634,82[ 

2,730,06 

3  7,087,44' 

'  12,422,787 
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6. — Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 


Total  Exports  of  C;inadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1922 


1023 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


1022 


1923 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1922 


Non-Fkrrous  Metals— Con. 

Zinc   S 

Electric  apparatus   S 

Cobalt   Lb. 

$ 

Other  non-ferrous 

metals   $ 

Total  Non-ferrous 
Metals   S 

Nox-Metallic  Minerals— 

Asbestos   $ 

Clay  and  clay  products  $ 

Coal   Ton 

S 

Coal  products   S 

Glass  and  glassware   $ 

Graphite   $ 

Mica   $ 

Petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts  $ 

Stone  and  Its  Products- 
Abrasives,  artificial. .  S 
Cement,  Portland. . . .  Cwt. 

S 

Other   $ 

Other  non-metallic 
minerals   $ 

Total  Non-Metallic 
Minerals   $ 

chejncals  and  allied 
Products — 
Acids  Cwt 

$ 

Alcohols,  industrial  Gal. 

$ 

Drugs,  medicinal   $ 

Dyeing  and  tanning 

materials   $ 

Explosives   $ 

Fertilizers   $ 

Paints,  pigments  and 

varnishes   $ 

Soap  Lb. 

S 

Inorganic  Chemicals,  n.o.p. — 

Acetate  of  lime  Cwt 

$ 

Calcium  carbide  Cwt 

$ 

Soda  and  sodium  com- 
pounds Cwt 

$ 

Cobalt  oxide  and  salts  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Inorganic 
Chemicals,  n.o.p. .  $ 

Other  drugs,  dyes  and 
chemicals   $ 

Total  Chemicals  and 
Allied  Products. . .  $ 


Miscellaneous  Commodities— 
Amusement  and  sporting 

goods   $ 

Containers   $ 

Household  and  personal 

equipment   S 

Mineral  waters   $ 

Musical  instruments   $ 

Scientific    and  Educa- 
tional Equipment — 

Films   $ 

Other     S 


9(53, 9f)2 
651,461 
15.3,481 
396,595 

887,900 


!,  448, 741 
485,321 
66,488 
179,503 

640, 673 


2,136,885 
1,199,427 
176,672 
459,196 

872,886 


189,499 
152,731 
5,754 
31,511 

168,067 


461,264 
464,958 
3,426 
13,585 

204.915 


2,477 
97,897 
32,818 
98,222 

301,867 


45,939,377 


27,885,996 


44,358,037 


5,997,576 


8, 107, 032 


14,687,260 


12,955,083 
323,989 
2,277,202 

16,591,478 
974,313 
935,575 
120,473 
660,218 

766,924 

1,526,882 
2,811,127 
2,107,180 
2,718,277 

531,520 


4,787,030 
257, 624 
1,953,053 
13,182,440 
548,928 
266,054 
41,149 
230,429 

888,881 

380,583 
810,448 
578,474 
1,386,044 

69,048 


7,188,933 
364,785 
2,089,438 
12,956,615 
4,38,659 
484,204 
19,167 
589,424 

1,213,979 

1,836,022 
1,544,254 
719,882 
1,735,333 

99,701 


314,268 

274,582 

1,894 

4,973 

3,50,014 

39,2,59 

2,720,872 

320,559 

10 

86,417 

78,865 

85 

83 

21,826 

19,426 

98,576 

18,527 

1,154 

3,193 

5,; 

3,059 


3 

4,807 


2,726,583 
91,746 
1,188,326 
7,095,769 
361,456 
96, 603 
41,057 
205,444 

215,407 

371,188 
23,391 
24,481 
1,322,688 

52,610 


40,121,892 


22,1 


,684 


27,646,704 


3,253,427 


728,674 


12,605,032 


219,251 
1,069,667 
411,296 
784,228 
968,968 

33,957 
1,271,702 
4,993,176 

1,7.56,045 
992,374 
143,627 


67,  .500 
90,116 
233,073 
235, 143 
497,595 

46,944 
249,789 
2,213,351 

423,604 
1,809,509 
227,788 


156,77, 
600,937 
125,879 
101.112 
420,362 

26,172 
247,476 
3,899,896 

469, 742 
2,192,136 
300,890 


2,712 
20,939 
109,156 
123,228 
214,169 

28,868 


54,740 
470,595 
91,390 
66,956 
215,337 

19,623 
32 


7,809 

162,903 
993,573 
138,882 


177,651 
1,643,227 
227,965 


64,262 
66,5.58 
16 
22 

14,173 

15,109 
199,831 
629, 780 

89,908 
34, 
3,517 


80,922 
261,578 
1,086,138 
4,618,335 


415,764 
891,045 
351,537 


22,109 
28,373 
513,650 
2,261,054 

196,776 
1,491,018 

302,386 
538,083 
223,168 


22,416 
66,167 
590,545 
2,358,160 

441,856 
3,244,359 
4,53,203 
874,429 
328,510 


1 

4 

112 

365 
11,212 
23,549 
4,877 


12, 

40,618 
1,303 
7,860 

11,213 
89,472 
101,946 
172,546 
1,995 


13,130 
15,561 
478,885 
2,122,083 

113,252 
840.443 
164,717 
339,747 
156,65 


6,122,495 


4,541,696 


,871,625 


28,795 


312,491 


5,474,491 


3,222,414 


144 


1,108,728 


337,164 


493,791 


443,74' 


20,366,279 


506,170 


14,046,940 


1,062,757 


1,984,441 


5,937,136 


98,631 
27, 959 

971,888 
16,480 
951,326 


2,493,694 
443,810 


52,912 
107,571 

4.34, 779 

63,329 
354,  .339 


2,3.52,235 
268,433 


44,227 
207,100 

269,648 
113,548 
561,386 


2,948,739 
781,421 


8,069 
9,280 


90, 


1,711 
691 


41,953 


30,795 


15,632 
175,116 


42,627 


707,964 
695,383 


27,891 
74,677 

156,808 
58,904 
164,011 


2,245,754 
28,892 
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6.  Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Procucb  from  Canada,  etc. — Concluded 


Classification 

Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 

Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 

Exports  to 
United  States 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Miscellaneous  Commodities — 
Con. 

Vehicles,  n.o.p   % 

Miscellaneous — 
Cartridges   $ 

Total  Miscellaneous 

Grand  Total,  Can- 
adian Exports....  % 

17,349,135 
84,905 
96,114 

52,674 
8,822,207 
980,846 

3,242,206 
55,289 
72,563 

15,070 
6,408,583 
602,692 

173,290 
30,807 
69,407 

83,811 
7,971,002 
798,682 

4.888 
891 
14,479 

2,223 
580,931 
102,798 

2,400 

96,253 
39,010 
57,179 

1,271 
■5.346,795 
327.880 

94,793 
5.417 
49,661 

49,081 
6,635,367 
440, 781 

18,937 

193 
687,356 
121,989 

32,389,669 

14,030,001 

14,053,068 

1,035,792 

2,321,204 

8,625,325 

10,099,156 

1,189,163,701 

740,240,680 

931,451,443 

299,361,675 

379,067,445 

292,588,643 

369,080,218 

BRITAIN'S  HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  MEAT  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  11,  1923. — The  final  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
on  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country  for  1922  differs  from  its  annual 
predecessors  in  so  far  that,  whereas  they  were  confined  to  ordinary  field  crops 
and  cattle,  this  also  includes  statistics  relative  to  the  production  of  meat  and 
certain  dairy  products,  information  which  is  of  special  interest  to  Canada.  This 
action  is  further  evidence  of  the  policy  now  aimed  at  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  remedy  previous  defects  in  comparison  with  certain  other 
countries  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  production.  In  the 
present  instance  the  report  states  that  the  object  is  an  "  endeavour  to  form  some 
opinion  as  to  the  aggregate  output  of  the  soil  of  this  country." 

It  is,  however,  explained  that  in  the  case  of  milk,  meat,  and  some  other 
agricultural  products,  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  are  by  no 
means  so  good  as  in  the  case  of  field  crops,  the  possibility  of  error  being  materi- 
ally greater,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  resulting  from  further  methods  which  are  now 
being  adopted,  improvements  will  constantly  be  efi'ected. 


MEAT 

As  a  preliminary  it  is  stated  that  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  numbei?: 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  slaughtered  annually,  which  are  calculated  from  the 
differences  shown  in  the  number  of  stock  on  the  4th  June  as  between  one  year 
and  another,  allowance  being  made  for  births  and  deaths  during  the  twelve 
months. 

At  the  time  of  the  Census  of  Production  of  1908,  resulting  from  an  elaborate 
inquiry  among  butchers  and  slaughter-house  owners,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
average  weights  per  head  of  dressed  carcass  were:  cattle,  672  pounds;  calves, 
98  pounds;  sheep,  67  pounds;  lambs,  38  pounds;  and  pigs,  160  pounds. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  and  altered  conditions  generally,  it  is  now  found 
that  the  average  weights  have  decreased,  and  as  a  result  in  the  last  two  years 
the  average  dressed  carcass  weight  of  cattle  has  been  estimated  at  616  pounds. 
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and  01  sheep  ami  lambs  at  56  pounds  per  head.  Upon  this  basis,  tlie  returns  for 
Great  Britain  for  1921  and  1922  are  as  follows: — 

Number  of  Animals  Estimated  Weight  of 

Slaughtered,  Meat  Products 

Year  ending  June  4.  Year  ending  June  4. 


1922  1921  1922  1921 

Tons  Tons 

Cattle   1,601,000  1,666,000  440,000  458,000 

Calves   1,086,000  1,014,000  48,000  32,000 

Sheep  and  Lambs   8,157,000  6,854,000  204,000  171,000 

Pigs   4,031,000  2,763,000  288,000  197,000 


and  they  show  that  the  supply  of  home-grown  meat  last  year  amounted  to 
980.000  tons,  supplemented  by  about  40,000  tons  of  edible  offals.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  total  production  of  122,000  tons  compared  with  1920-21, 
and  was  largely  due  to  the  larger  slaughter  of  pigs,  while  there  was  an  addi- 
tional slaughter  of  sheep  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder,  supplemented  by  the 
high  prices  prevailing. 

Although  the  comparison  would  always  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
home  figures  are  from  June  to  June,  and  the  import  statistics  cover  the  calendar 
year,  the  value  of  the  published  information  for  the  past  year  would  be  rendered 
nugatory  in  so  far  that  the  Government  returns  of  imports  for  the  year  1922 
also  include  Ireland,  whereas  the  home  figures  only  cover  Great  Britain.  In 
any  case  this  position  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  1922  United  Kingdom  imports  of  meat  amounted  to  1,322,000 
tons. 

MILK,  BUTTER,  AND  CHEESE 

According  to  the  Census  of  Agricultural  Production  of  1908,  the  total  annual 
yield  of  milk  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,208,000,000  gallons;  an  average 
yield  per  cow  in  milk  of  550  gallons,  or  437  gallons  per  head  of  the  total  dairy 
herd.  During  the  war  the  yield  decreased,  and  according  to  the  findings  of  th^^ 
committee  which  investigated  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  fell  iu 
1918  to  436  gallons.  Since  then,  however,  improvement  has  taken  place,  and 
the  yield  recovered  in  1921  to  550  gallons  per  cow,  and  to  575  gallons  in  1922. 
It  is  this  latter  figure,  or  440  gallons  per  head  of  the  dairy  herd,  upon  which  the 
following  figures  of  total  milk  production  have  been  based: — 


England  No.  of  Cows  Average  Yield  Total 

and  in  Milk  on  per  Cow  in  MUk 

Wales  June  4,  Milk  on  June  4.  Production. 

Gallons  Million  gallons 

1907-8   1,831,000  550  1,007 

1909-13  (Average)   1,830,000  560  1,025 

1914   1,908,000  575  1,097 

1921   1,876,000  550  1,032 

1922   1,934,000  575  1,112 


According  to  the  Census  of  Production,  1908,  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain  was  sold  by  farmers  as  milk.  Since  then  the  practice 
of  selling  milk  appears  to  have  increased,  and  probably  75  to  80  per  cent,  or 
1,000  million  gallons,  of  this  milk  is  now  sold  in  the  first  instance  as  fresh  milk 
This  quantity,  how^ever,  includes  all  milk  sold  by  the  farmer,  of  which  a  pro- 
portion is  converted  into  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk  or  other  products  after 
leaving  the  farm.  The  balance  of  20  to  25  per  cent  is  made  into  butter  or  cheese 
on  the  farm  or  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers'  households. 

Regarding  the  production  of  cheese  alone,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
not  itself  collected  any  recent  figures,  but  as  from  a  trade  source  it  is  estimated 
that  about  50,000  tons  of  Cheshire  cheese  are  made  in  England,  it  is  a  safe  sur- 
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mise  that  the  output  of  cheese  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  is  not  less  thMn 
double  that  quantity.  Imports  of  cheese  during  the  calendar  year  1922  aggre- 
gated 135,000  tons. 

According  to  such  information  as  is  available,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  made  into  butter  and  cheese  in  Great  Britain  in  1921  was  about 
500  million  gallons,  and  in  addition  to  this  35  million  gallons  at  least  were  made 
into  condensed  milk,  and  another  appreciable  quantity  into  cream  cheese  and 
similar  articles. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  the  consumption  of  milk  in  Great 
Britain  in  1921  was  probably  as  follows: — 

Million  Gallons. 


Made  into  butter  and  cheese   500 

Made  into  condensed  mUk   35 

Used  for  human  consumption  as  milk                                                            ..  600 

Cream  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  purposes   55 

Allowance  for  waste  at  2|  per  cent   30 


Total  estinriated  production   1,220 


In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  the  above  allowance  for  human  consump- 
tion is  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  a  pint  per  day  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  figures  dealt  with  in  the  report  refer  only  to  England  and  Wales,  in 
which  countries  the  number  of  fowls  kept  on  agricultural  holdings  in  1921  was 
returned  as  24,816,000,  or  about  4,000,000  less  than  in  1913.  The  totals  for  1922 
have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  as  poultry-keeping  continues  to  be  profitable, 
and  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  which  was  a  deterrent  influence,  has  fallen,  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  an  increase.  From  data  available,  it  is  surmised  that 
the  annual  production  of  eggs  in  England  and  Wales  aggregates  about  1,500,000. 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  OUTPUT 

The  report  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  produce  sold  off  for  consumption 
in  1922  (including  the  value  of  produce  used  in  farmers'  households)  was  approxi- 
mately £260,000,000.  This  figure  is  to  a  large  extent  hypothetical,  as  it  depends 
upon  approximate  estimates  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  sold  off  farms,  and  also 
on  the  values  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  realized.  It  has,  however,  some 
value  as  giving  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  margin  of  error  must  be  considerable.  The  following  table  esti- 
mates the  totals  representing  each  group  of  commodities: — 


Farm  crops   £  47,000,000 

Live  stock   108,000,000 

Dairy  produce   77,000,000 

Wool   3,250,000 

Poultry  and  eggs..   16,000,000 

Miscellaneous  crops   10,000,000 


£261,250,000 
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CANADIAN  STORE  CATTLE  AT  DUNDEE 

Tkadk  C(»mmissionf:r  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

(ilasoow.  Alay  8,  1923. — The  second  shipment  of  Canadian  store  cattle  to 
Scothuul  since  the  ht'ting  of  the  embargo,  consisting  of  528  head,  arrived  from 
Canada  several  days  ago,  and  was  sold  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  Canadian  cattle 
wharf  at  Dundee.  Prominent  people  interested  in  the  matter  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  phenomenal  prices  realized.  The  average  price  per  head  obtaintci 
was  £32  5s.  6d.,  the  average  per  live  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  being  65s.  9d. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  admission  to  the  sale  ring  that  the  accom- 
modation was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  a  repetition  of  the  same  interest  displayed 
at  Merklands  Wharf,  Glasgow,  on  April  5,  when  the  first  shipment  was  sold. 
The  prices  realized  on  that  occasion  were  also  excellent,  but  the  Dundee  sale 
made  an  average  per  live  hundredweight  additional  of  more  than  four  shillings. 

While  these  prices  appear  to  be  excellent  for  those  engaged  in  the  trade, 
ri.  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  tiie 
opening  of  the  market  to  Canadian  stores  was  the  belief  that  beef  would  be 
reduced  to  the  consumer  by  anything  up  to  6d,  per  pound.  The  above  prices 
do  not  auger  well  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  beef,  but  it  shows 
the  eager  demand  for  the  class  of  cattle  Canada  is  beginning  to  ship. 


LAWN    SPRINKLER    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE    BRISTOL  AREA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Doitglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  May  1,  1923. — Owing  to  the  rainfall  in  England  being  excessive 
as  compared  wuth  the  very  much  drier  climate  of  Canada,  the  demand  for  lawn 
sprinklers  is  very  limited  for  both  revolving  and  wriggler  types.  The  summer 
of  1921  was,  however,  exceedingly  dry  and  the  demand  for  sprinklers  was  fairly- 
good,  but  as  the  shortage  of  water  became  acute  artificial  watering  was  pro- 


hibited in  most  areas.  This  dry  season  resulted  in  dealers  stocking  heavily  in 
anticipation  of  similar  conditions  in  the  summer  of  1922,  which  was  very  wet. 
These  dealers  were  still  carrying  their  stocks  last  fall. 
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Whilst  the  demand  is  quite  limited-,  tliat  which  receives  the  best  sale  in 
the  West  of  England  is  a  small  and  compact  English  sprinkler  specially  suited 
for  small  la\\Tis,  flower  beds,  conservatories,  etc.,  which  is  of  brass  with  nickel- 
plated  head  to  fit  hose  1^-inch,  |-inch,  and  |-inch,  with  tapered  connection. 
This  small  type  of  sprinkler  has  a  spike  16  inches  long  at  the  bottom  which  is 
stuck  into  the  lawn.  The  manufacturers'  price  is  in  the  vicinity  of  3s.  to  4s. 
(71  cents  to  95  cents),  dependent  upon  small  variations,  the  retail  trade  selling 
it  for  approximately  7s.  ($1.65).    Illustration  1  shows  this,  the  cheapest  type. 

Next  in  price  is  a  stationary  spray  on  a  stand  which  does  not  rotate  and 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  sprinkler  ring  as  we  know  it  in  Canada.  The  English 
type,  as  in  Illustration  2,  is  fitted  on  a  cast-iron  stand  with  a  brass  detachable 
union  to  take  ^-inch,  |-inch  or  |-inch  hose.  This  sprinkler  will  cover  an  area 
of  30  feet  to  35  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  pressure.  The  height  is  7  inches, 
price  for  same  being  but  slightly  more  than  for  No.  1  type,  which  is  simply  stuck 
in  the  ground. 

Next  in  cost,  and  for  which  the  demand  is  exceedingly  limited,  is  the  8-arm 
and  4-arm  revolving  type,  as  in  Illustration  3.  This  is  somewhat  different  to 
the  Canadian  revolving  sprinkler.  Prices  for  the  4-arm  revolving  are  about 
16s.  6d.  each  ($3.92),  whilst  the  8-arm  brings  about  19s.  ($4.51),  but  the  sale 
of  this  better  type  of  sprinkler  is  so  limited  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
pay  Canadian  firms  to  try  to  manufacture  this  type. 

Exchange  is  taken  at  $4.75  to  the  pound  sterling  where  prices  are  quoted. 

The  above  information  may  be  useful  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  several 
of  whom  have  written  to  this  office  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  their  products. 


CAJNNED  GOODS  MARKET  IN  BRISTOL  AREA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  30,  1923. — Pre-war  the  quantity  of  canned  goods  consumed 
in  the  Bristol  area  was  most  regular,  and  the  large  importers  could  make  their 
requisitions  with  surety,  basing  them  on  the  previous  year's  consumption. 
This  situation  is  entirely  changed,  conditions  generally  being  chaotic  owing  to 
stocks  held  by  liquidators  having  been  thrown  on  the  market,  and  the  public, 
owing  to  fluctuating  prices,  are  erratic  in  their  buying. 

The  West  of  England,  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales  form  a  most  import- 
ant area  and  Canadian  canners  would  do  well  to  consider  all  suggestions  made 
by  their  representatives,  who  in  addition  handle  canned  goods  from  many  other 
countries.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  nor  reiterated  too  often  that 
quality  and  grading  are  the  predominant  requisites  of  this  market.  Importers 
are  at  all  times  favourable  to  Canadian  goods  (and  those  from  the  Dominion 
and  Colonies)  in  preference  to  the  products  of  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries;  and  Australia  is  a  strong  competitor. 

The  writer  realizes  the  difficulty  that  where  dozens  of  canneries  are  under 
one  control  but  marketed  under  the  same  label,  the  pack  must  vary  to  a  certain 
extent.  Several  large  importers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  whilst  some 
Canadian  packs  are  excellent,  they  could  never  be  sure  that  they  were  uniform 
throughout. 

When  prices  arc  given  exchange  has  been  calculated  at  $4.75  to  the  pound 
sterling. 

GALLON  APPLES  BETTER 

The  market  for  gallon  apples  is  very  quiet  at  the  present  time,  prices  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  14s.  ($3.32)  per  dozen  as  compared  with  20s.  ($4.75)  per 
dozen  last  year  for  6|-pound  net  tins.    The  confectionery  trade  takes  a  great 
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portion  oi  the  gallon  apples,  and  in  view  of  last  year's  excellent  apple  crop  in 
England,  the  domestic  supplies  which  were  put  away  for  the  winter  have  carried 
the  confectioners  through  quite  well  to  this  spring.  One  detrimental  factor  to 
this  home  crop  was  that  due  to  wet  weather  last  summer  a  certain  portion 
have  spoiled  during  the  winter.  The  solid  pack  is  the  big  demand.  Several 
importers  accepted  stocks  this  spring  at  19s.  ($4.51)  before  the  drop  came  and 
are  now  forced  to  unload  at  a  substantial  loss.  For  the  most  part  the  demand 
for  gallon  apples  is  quiet  compared  with  the  larger  market  in  Scotland. 

It  will  be  noted  that  complaint  was  made  last  year  that  cans  were  being 
made  of  too  thin  a  plate,  which  oftentimes  gave  the  goods  the  appearance  of 
being  "  blown  "  when  in  reality  it  was  only  the  weight  of  the  contents  bulging 
out  at  the  ends  of  the  tins  and  making  them  appear  slack.  This  objection  does 
not  exist  at  the  present  time,  as  all  importers  questioned  in  this  regard  stated 
that  supplies  were  satisfactory  and  quite  sound  in  condition.  The  possibility 
is  that  last  year's  supplies  of  tinplate  may  not  have  been  altogether  satis- 
factory. 

The  Californian  solid  pack  apple  is  considerably  in  evidence,  but  the  Cana- 
dian pack  is  quite  holding  its  own. 

CANNED  RASPBERRIES 

Last  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  English  crop,  there  was  a  great 
shortage  of  raspberries,  and  a  fine  opportunity  was  given  to  exporters  overseas, 
which  unfortunately  was  not  fully  made  use  of.  Shipments  of  raspberries 
should  be  of  a  rich  red  colour,  no  stems  should  be  left  on  the  berries,  and  the 
lacquering  so  good  as  not  to  peel  off  the  tins. 

English  canned  raspberries  are  always  popular,  but  the  supply  does  not 
meet  the  demand,  and  Canadian  canners  have  here  a  fine  opportunity  if  they 
will  but  make  use  of  it,  by  the  proper  selection  of  fruit,  the  attractive  labelling 
of  cans,  the  marking  of  their  product  as  of  British  origin,  and  the  guarantee 
that  the  pack  does  not  vary. 

CANNED  PEACHES,  PEARS,  ETC. 

The  same  difficulty  as  regards  grading  is  seen  with  Canadian  pears.  Some 
excellent  packs  are  on  the  market,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  the  small 
hard  Keiffners,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  well-known  Bartlett,  the  lattor 
being  the  universal  demand. 

The  market  for  canned  peaches  is  much  upset  at  the  present  time  owing  to 
large  quantities  of  liquidated  Australian  stocks  having  been  thrown  upon  the 
market  this  spring.  These  are  still  on  sale  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  market  tendencies. 

The  market  for  canned  cherries  and  plums  is  limited  in  so  far  as  Canadian 
products  are  concerned. 

CANNED    PEAS  CONTROVERSY 

The  vexatious  question  of  the  quantity  of  copper  sulphate  allowed  in  canned 
peas  has  not  been  settled  yet,  but  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  large  wholesalers 
in  Great  Britain  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  final  decision  will  be  arrived  at  within 
the  next  three  months.  Although  contrary  to  law,  ordinarily  the  small  quantity 
of  two  grains  per  pound  of  peas  is  permitted,  yet  certain  municipalities  take 
exception  to  this  amount,  in  which  case  the  retailer  is  subject  to  prosecution. 
This  office  is  informed  that  the  Italian  packers  will  back  up  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  where  prosecutions  occur  although  this  fact  is  not  generally  admitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  English  packers  cannot  support  the  retailers,  and  in 
fact  one  large  house  advertised  some  time  ago  in  the  Grocers'  Gazette  explaining 
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their  position  in  this  regard.  According  to  this  firm,  the  majority  of  troubles 
in  regard  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  copper  have  arisen  owing  to  foreign 
packed  peas  containing  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  this  chemical.  They  state 
that  peas  packed  with  a  very  small  portion  of  colour  are  better  not  only  in 
colour  but  in  flavour  than  peas  packed  au  naturel,  and  that  by  using  this  small 
proportion  of  copper  sulphate  the  peas  avoid  the  "  peculiar  burnt  flavour  which 
is  entirely  unlike  the  flavour  of  freshly  gathered  peas  The  point  brought  out 
is  that  all  tins  of  their  peas  which  are  prepared  by  the  copper  sulphate  process 
bear  notifications  of  the  fact,  but  that  the  proportion  is  exceedingly  small  and 
is  not  injurious  to  partakers  of  the  peas.  At  the  same  time  they  state  they  will 
pack  in  accordance  wih  the  orders  they  receive,  and  although  artificially  coloured 
peas  cost  slightly  more  than  peas  au  naturel,  these  will  be  supplied  at  the  same 
price,  but  no  responsibility  will  be  accepted  for  sale  in  districts  in  which  the 
municipal  authorities  have  given  proof  of  their  objection  to  the  sale  of  the 
article.  This  attitude  is  quite  consistent  on  the  part  of  the  English  packer,  and 
it  puts  the  matters  squarely  up  to  the  retailer  to  this  extent  that  he  must  specify 
his  preference,  and  districts  affected  with  a  local  distaste  for  coloured  peas  need 
not  order  them. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  has  been  shown  in  the  current  numbers 
of  the  Grocer  with  a  full  page  advertisement  by  the  largest  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  goods  who  have  set  forth  in  a  terse  manner  their  position.  This  firm 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  strong  attitude  they  have  adopted,  in  which  they 
bring  out  the  selling  point  that  Canadian  peas  are  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly 
natural  in  flavour  and  colour,  no  artificial  colouring  or  other  injurious  ingred- 
ients being  used  and  this  fact  being  placed  prominently  on  the  label.  The  time 
for  advertising  this  fact  has  been  most  opportune. 

The  price  of  canned  peas  varies  considerably,  and  mostly  in  this  local  area 
is  a  ship's  store  trade,  prices  being  in  the  vicinity  of  8s.  to  9s.  ($1.90  to  $2.14) 
per  dozen  ex  store,  trade  being  fairly  steady. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

One  importer  in  this  area  who  last  year  handled  in  the  vicinity  of  6,000 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  states  that  the  Italian  is  a  more  solid  pack  than  the 
Canadian.  This,  he  states,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  plum  tomato 
does  not  contain  as  high  a  percentage  of  water  as  the  Canadian.  Plum  tomato 
seeds  were  sent  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan  to  Canadian 
canners  this  last  year  to  see  what  result  could  be  achieved  by  growing  the  Italian 
product.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  not  to  hand,  but  if  this  plan  proves 
feasible  it  is  believed  that  it  will  materially  increase  the  sale  of  Canadian 
canned  tomatoes. 

Owing  to  a  bad  season  last  year  there  has  been  but  little  spring  business, 
wholesalers  being  well  stocked  and  prices  remaining  steady  at  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Prices  pre-war  were  approximately  3s.  (73  cents)  per  dozen  as  compared  with 
to-day's  price  of  from  7s.  to  8s.  ($1.66  to  $1.90).  This  has  materially  affected 
the  sale  in  this  area,  as  large  quantities  were  consumed  by  the  miners  in  South 
Wales  when  they  could  be  bought  at  from  3d.  to  4id.  (6  cents  to  9  cents)  per 
tin  for  3's.  A  tin  of  tomatoes  served  as  a  combined  edible  and  drink  and 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  high  price  this  trade  has 
been  largely  curtailed. 

CANNED   LOBSTER  DEMAND 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  past  winter,  with  a  subsequent  delay  in  opening 
the  fishing  season,  there  will  be  no  arrivals  of  new  season  lobster  until  the  end 
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oi  ,U\uv.  Prices  aro  hi,i!;h,  ilue  in  part  to  the  scarcity  through  overfishing  of  the 
lobster  beds,  and  also  in  part  to  fresh  lobsters  obtaining  very  high  prices.  For 
this  reason  ^-Ib.  tins  are  the  most  popular.  Japanese  crab  is  a  strong  competitor 
due  to  cheapness  and  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  early  spring  pack  of  lobster. 
Choice  Nova  Scotia  Vs  are  in  the  vicinity  of  190s.  ($45.12),  but  ^  stocks  are 
very  low  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Japanese  crabs  ^'s  are  in  the  vicinity  of  125s. 
to  i27s.  iS29.()8  to  $30.16). 

Several  linns  in  this  area  wish  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  packers 
of  I'anned  lobster. 

c.\nnf:d  salmon  conditions 

Consumption  of  canned  salmon  at  the  present  time  is  somewhat  below 
normal.  British  Columbia  Sockeye  Vs  are  in  the  vicinity  of  68s..  to  70s.2 ($16.15 
{()  $16,631.  and  owing  to  the  high  price  some  local  importers  have  turned  their 
atti'Ution  to  Red  Siberian,  wdiich  is  considerably  cheaper.  Pink  salmon  tails 
are  24s.  to  25s.  ($5.70  to  $5.94);  reach  "^Sls.  to  33s.  ($7.36  to  $7.84). 
Siberian  Vs  are  approximately  33s.  ($7.84)  with  tails  in  the  vicinity  of  24s. 
to  25s.  ($5.70  to  $5.94). 

The  big  demand  is  for  British  Columbia  Sockeye,  and  of  course  cannot  be 
met  owing  to  scarcity  and  high  prices  but,  as  mentioned  above,  in  its  absence 
the  public  have  turned  their  attention  to  Red  Siberian  and  Alaska  reds.  The 
demand  for  medium  reds  is  very  small. 

MARKET   FOR    CANNED  MEATS 

The  products  of  the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  to.  be  seen  in  this  area,  but  practically  nothing  of  Canadian  origin.  To 
what  extent  the  store  cattle  trade  will  affect  the  sale  of  canned  meats  is  problem- 
atical, but  as  long  as  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meats  are  being  sold,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Canadian  goods  should  not  obtain  a  portion  of  the  trade 
particularly  as  the  Canadian  is  a  much  firmer  product  in  the  tin  than  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand.  This  office  will  place  any  inquiries  from  Cana- 
dian sources  in  the  hands  of  interested  importers  in  this  area,  particularly  for 
pressed  beef. 

For  last  report  on  canned  goods  in  the  Bristol  area  reference  should  be  made 
to  No.  947  (March  25,  1922). 

"MARKET  VALUE":   NEED  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  DEFINITION 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  (England)  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  presented  to  the  Council  contained  the  following:  ''From 
time  to  time  this  chamber  has  been  asked  by  a  number  of  its  members  to 
interpret  the  term  '  market  value.'  In  the  absence  of  a  universal  interpreta- 
tion, the  committee  recommended  that  the  Customs  Conference  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  consider  the  practicability  of  each  country,  where  Customs 
duties  are  levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  framing  a  valuation  tariff  for  its 
imports,  in  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  assessment  of  the  Customs  duties  as 
between  one  importer  and  another.  Alternatively,  the  committee  suggested  that 
the  conference  should  consider  the  possibility  of  all  countries  accepting  as 
'  market  value  '  the  '  value  of  the  goods  at  works.'  The  committee  also  suggested 
that  the  conference  should  arrange  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  complete 
a  classified  list  of  the  commodities  of  commerce  for  use  by  all  countries  in  the 
framing  of  their  Customs  tariff.  The  committee  suggested  that  in  respect  of 
goods  delivered  in  a  foreign  country  where  the  national  refuses  delivery  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  Government  concerned  should  allow  a  rebate  in  order 
that  the  goods  may  be  re-exported. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN    MARKEl    FOR    CONDENSED    CREAM  AND 

MILKS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

CONDENSED  CREAM 

Cape  Town,  April  11,  1923. — Before  the  war,  the  only  firms  supplying  the 
market  in  South  Africa  were  Nestles  and  Fussells.  The  average  annual  imports 
were  from  7,000  to  8,000  cases  of  48  tins  each,  and  the  principal  sizes  were 
5^-ounce  and  ll^J-ounce.  The  former  weight  was  the  better  seller  in  the  ratio 
of  about  three  to  one.  A  larger  sized  container  of  about  2  pounds  also  found 
favour  for  sale  to  confectioners  and  cafes,  and  would  cost  relatively  less  than 
the  smaller  sizes.  During  the  war,  however,  the  market  practically  ceased  on 
account  of  the  prohibition  of  manufacture. 

In  post-war  times,  three  varieties  came  on  to  the  market,  viz:  Nestles, 
Dads  (Norwegian)  and  Bernese  Alps  (Swiss),  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Nestles  import  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  imports  of  this  line  for  1923 
are  expected  to  total  about  4,500  cases,  in  a  similar  ratio  of  size  and  distribu- 
tion. This  is  roughly  an  increase  of  1,000  cases  above  last  year,  which  was 
only  about  one-half  of  the  amount  usually  imported  before  the  war.  It  serve3 
to  show,  however,  that  the  market  for  cream  is  coming  back.  The  pre-war 
retail  price  was,  for  the  5|-ounce  can,  Is.;  and  for  the  ll^j-ounce  can,  Is.  9d. 
To-day  these  prices  are  Is.  3d.  and  2s.  3d.  respectively.  An  approximate  f.o.b. 
figure  will  be  arrived  at  by  the  deduction  of  30  per  cent  from  these  prices. 

In  general,  canned  cream  must  be  absolutely  free  from  preservatives.  To 
ascertain  this,  there  are  frequent  checkings  by  the  Customs  authorities.  The 
percentage  of  butter  fat  must  be  at  least  20.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  a 
commodity  becomes  more  or  less  established,  it  is  put  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Tariff  List.   Special  care  must  be  taken  with  all  export  shipments. 

For  a  good-quality  cream  there  should,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
be  a  market  in  South  Africa  for  anything  up  to  10,000  cases  a  year.  The  season 
for  cream  is  mostly  from  September  to  April,  and  the  market  is  ready  for  a  good 
moderately  priced  cream  now.  A  5-^-ounce  tin  retailing  at  Is.  would  find  a 
big  sale. 

milks 

Dried  Milk. — The  great  difficulty  with  this  commodity  in  South  Africa  is 
to  ensure  its  keeping  quality.  It  readily  becomes  "  tallowy,"  i.e.  the  top  of  the 
contents  of  the  can  takes  on  a  yellow  colour  and  a  tallow  smell  and  taste,  on 
contact  with  the  air.  This  is  especially  noted  when  using  the  larger  containers  (14 
and  28  pounds),  whose  contents  are  not  always  w^holly  used  immediately  they 
are  opened.  Dried  milk  unopened  does  not  readily  keep  in  this  country  for 
more  than  six  or  eight  months  after  manufacture  without  becoming  deteriorated. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  of  which  there  is  very  little 
consumption  in  South  Africa. 

This  commodity  must  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  water,  but  the 
only  requisite  standard  of  butterfat  is  that,  when  diluted,  it  must  comply  witli 
the  regulations  covering  fat  percentage  in  ordinary  cow's  milk,  i.e.  81  per  cent 
of  solids,  not  fat,  and  3  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  experience  of  the  trade  in  this  line,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
stated,  detract  from  the  probability  of  larger  sales;  but  Lactogen  and  Glaxo, 
which  are  manufactured  under  special  preparation  and  sold  as  infants'  food,  are 
doing  a  good  business. 
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Sterilized  Milk. — This  has  a  small  sale  in  the  Union;  there  is  more  demand 
for  it  in  the  hotter  climates  of  the  Congo  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  regu- 
lations atTecting  this  product  arc  identical  to  those  applicable  to  ordinary  fresh 
milk. 

Skimmed  Milk. — The  tariff  duty  of  6d.  per  pound  is  so  high  for  this  product 
that  it  amounts  in  practice  to  an  embargo.  The  health  authorities  are  strongly 
against  the  introduction  of  milk  of  this  class,  on  account  of  the  fear  that  it  might 
be  used  for  infant  feeding  by  ignorant  whites  and  by  the  natives.  The  regula- 
tions regarding  skimmed  milk  provide  that  "  skimmed  or  separated  milk  shall 
contain  at  least  eight  and  four-fifths  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  not  fat,  and  be  free 
from  preservatives  or  other  extraneous  matter." 

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk. — The  annual  imports  of  this  product  averaged 
in  pre-war  days  between  350,000  and  400,000  cases  containing  48  tins  of  14-ounce 
and  60  of  12-ounce.  Nestles  and  Milkmaid  brands  comprised  90  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Prices  to  the  merchant  were  19s.  to  £1  per  case.  During  the  war 
Nestles  alone  were  able  to  export,  but  their  sales  dropped  about  40  per  cent. 
This,  however,  gave  the  local  manufacturer  a  chance,  and  he  has  been  a  factor 
ever  since.  Prices  were  good  then,  56s.  per  case  to  the  merchant.  Last  year 
about  250,000  cases  of  milk  were  imported,  Nestles  sending  72,000,  and  about 
twenty  other  firms  competing  for  the  balance  of  the  trade.  The  local  factory 
in  Natal  produced  about  33,000  cases.  Prices  to-day  to  the  merchant  are  31s. 
(Nestles),  and  26s.  to  28s.  (other  firms). 

The  regulations  affecting  sweetened  condensed  milk  read:  ''Sweetened 
condensed  milk  shall  contain  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  not  fat, 
and  at  least  eight  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and  be  free  from  preservative  or  other 
extraneous  matter  except  pure  sugar." 

There  exists  to-day  a  special  feature  of  this  trade.  In  1918,  Nestles  com- 
manded about  90  per  cent  of  it  and  were  so  well  established  as  to  retain  it  at 
a  considerably  higher  figure  than  any  of  their  competitors.  Owing  to  condi- 
tions between  1919  and  1922,  their  prices  reached  the  high  figure  of  about  10s. 
per  case  over  those  of  their  competitors,  and  it  was  more  than  the  business 
could  stand.  In  consequence  a  great  deal  of  it  was  attracted  to  other  brand.-, 
and  they  had  to  reduce  their  prices  to  arrest  the  loss  of  business  that  had  ensued. 
Market  conditions  to-day  are  therefore  considerably  altered,  and  no  one  firm 
dominates  the  situation.  This  should  enable  Canadian  exporters  to  get  a  foot- 
ing, and  the  opportunity  now  presented  for  milk  of  good  keeping  quality  and 
at  the  right  price  is  exceptional.  Brands  from  Australia  (Lifeguard)  and 
America  (Dairymen's  League)  are  forging  ahead;  the  former  during  the  past 
six  months  lancled  nearly  20,000  cases,  and  the  latter  during  eight  months  nearly 
30,000  cases.  In  1919  these  firms  were  not  shipping  more  than  a  few  hundred 
cases  a  year  to  this  market. 

Milk  Unsweetened. — The  pre-war  imports  here  were  about  30,000  cases  per 
annum,  and  the  prices  were  about  2s.  per  case  below  sweetened.  During  the 
war  sales  ceased.  At  the  present  time  sales  have  only  reached  about  10,000  a 
year,  and,  apart  from  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Nestles  Ideal  Milk  has  had 
the  whole  market.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  figure  can  be  increased  greatly, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  compete  against  this  well-known  brand. 

The  regulations  affecting  this  class  of  milk  read:  ''Unsweetened  condensed 
milk  shall  contain  at  least  nineteen  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  not  fat,  and  at  least 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and  be  free  from  preservative  or  other 
extraneous  matter." 

The  extensive  unloading  of  the  Imperial  Government's  military  supplies 
has  now  ceased  and  competition  is  again  normal. 
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L.iBELLING  REGULATIONS 

The  principal  label  of  every  package  containing  condensed,  dried,  pasteurized,  sterilized 
or  other  variety  of  milk  shall  include  the  words  "  condensed,  dried,  pasteurized,  sterilized, 
etc.,  milk,"  as  the  case  may  be,  in  bold  faced  sans  serif  type  at  least  twelve  points  face 
measurement;  these  words  shall  be  the  first  of  the  principal  label,  and  no  other  words  shall 
be  written  on  the  same  line.  Additionally  when  the  substance  has  been  manufactured  from 
skimmed  milk  the  words  "  skimmed  milk  "  shall  be  written  diagonally  across  the  principal 
label  in  transparent  red  colour  in  bold  faced  sans  serif  capital  type  of  at  least  fortyeight 
points  face  measurement. 

As  from  the  1st  January,  1923,  every  container  in  which  condensed  milk,  sweetened  con- 
densed milk,  condensed  skimmed  or  separated  milk,  sweetened  condensed  skimmed  or 
separated  milk,  dried  milk,  or  dried  skimmed  or  separated  milk,  is  sold  by  retail  shall  bear 
on  the  principal  label  directions  in  one  of  the  following  forms: — 

(a)  For  condensed  milk,  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  dried  milk  "  To  make  milk  not 
below  the  composition  of  standard  milk  add  (here  insert  the  number  of  parts)  parts 
of  water  by  volume  to  (here  insert  the  number  of  parts)  parts  by  (here  insert 
volume  or  weight)  of  the  contents  of  this  container; 

or 

(6)  For  condensed  skimmed  or  separated  milk,  sweetened  condensed  skimmed  or 
separated  milk,  and  dried  skimmed  or  separated  milk  not  below  the  composition  of 
standard  skimmed  or  separated  milk  add  (here  insert  the  number  of  parts)  parts  of 
water  by  volume  to  (here  insert  the  number  of  parts)  parts  by  (here  insert  volume 
or  weight)  of  the  contents  of  this  container. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  th.e  first  word  of  the  label  must  conform 
to  the  regulations. 

A  point  which  has  alwuys  been  a  source  of  confusion  to  exporters,  importers, 
and  manufacturers  is  the  dilution  clause.  To  explain  this,  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  regulations  are  quoted.    They  are: — - 

(a)  Milk  means  cows'  milk,  fresh,  clean,  and  without  any  addition  or  abstraction.  Con- 
densed or  dried  milk  shall  be  prepared  from  milk  conforming  to  this  definition. 

{h)    The  percentages  given  are  in  part^s  per  cent  by  weight. 

Milk,  when  intended  or  exposed  for  sale  or  sold  as  milk,  shall  contain  at  least  eight  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  not  fat,  and  at  least  three  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

The  problem  always  is  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  added  to  con- 
densed milk  to  bring  it  equal  to  the  ordinary  standard  cow's  milk.  The  fol- 
lowing method  of  computation  is  simple,  and  has  been  found  to  be  invaluable: — 

Take  analysis  and  see  what  the  specific  gravity  is. 

This  will  show  the  weight  of  milk  in  comparison  to  100  pounds  of  water  by  volume,  viz  : 
if  specific  gravity  is  108,  this  means  that  108  pounds  of  milk  condensed  is  equal  to  100  pounds 
of  water  by  volume. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  find  the  fat  of  the  100  pounds,  viz :  if  the  fat  per  cent  is  9,  then 
for  109  pounds  it  would  be  9.72. 

Therefore  to  find  the  quantity  of  fat  when  diluted,  take  the  weight  of  condensed  milk, 
viz:  108  pounds,  and  add  per  dilution  say  1|  parts,  then  if  total  weight  of  283  pounds  con- 
tains 9.72  pounds  fat,  what  will  100  pounds  contain?  This  is  simple  proportion,  the  answer 
being  3.43  per  cent,  and  proving  that  the  milk  fat  is  slightly  more  than  the  requirements  for 
ordinary  standard  milk. 

The  same  method  obtains  for  other  solids. 

The  new  duties,  the  table  of  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1006,  are  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  and  they  are  intended  as  a 
measure  of  protection  to  local  interests  or  as  a  means  of  encouragement  to  the 
larger  overseas  factories  to  begin  operations  in  this  country.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned,  no  finn  is  as  yet  contemplating  a  move  in  this  direction,  although  one 
at  least  is  investigating  conditions.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fresh  milk  within  a  paying  radius  from  any  centre  is  the  chief  drawback  in 
connection  with  manufacture,  and  the  sugar  produced  locally  is  not  thought  to 
be  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  keeping  quality  (without  any  pre- 
servative except  sugar)  of  milks  "for  sale  in  South  Africa  must  be  rigidly  main- 
tained, as  this  has  been  a  bar  to  the  sale  of  many  brands  in  the  past. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  April  18,  1923. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office, 
whicli  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
relative  to  the  large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for 
electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  further  advised  that  tenders 
are  now  being  invited  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  testing  and  delivery — in 
ever>^  way  complete — of  Aluminium  Steel  Cored  Cable. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  lare  briefly  outlined  thus  (the  contract 
not  calling  for  supervision  of  erection) : — 

Specification  No.  23/77 

500  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0.0707-sq.  inch. 
Sufficient  aluminium  jointing  sleeves  for  making  the  full  number  of  joints, 

plus  25  per  cent  spare. 
Six  (6)  complete  sets  of  tongs  for  making  joints. 
1,500  pounds  of  flat  aluminium  armour  wire,  0.3-inch  by  0.05-inch. 
2,500  pounds  aluminium  tie  wire,  0.232-inch  diameter. 
200  parallel  groove  clamps. 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail 
matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32 
William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  before 
noon  on  August  31,  1923. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements,  and  contract  form,  may  be 
inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $9.73  for  the  first  three 
copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  $2.43. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to 
collect  these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These  charges 
will  ultimatety  be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to 
firms  submitting  bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS   ON   TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary 
deposit  ($486.67)  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  amount. of  the  deposit  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  his  ofiicial  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada 
a  convenience  alike  to  the  Commission  and  tenderers. 
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TRADING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOLLAND  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Tkade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
Market  for  Packing  House  Products 
II 

[Former  reports  in  this  series  which  have  been  published  in  the  "  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal"  are  as  follows:  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs  (No.  982)  Flour 
(No.  984);  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples  (No.  991);  Canned  and  Preserved  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  (No.  992);  Canned  Fish  (No. -998);  Demand  for  Sugar  (No.  998); 
Syrup  and  Honey  (No.  1000)  ;  Tinned  and  Powdered  Milk  (No.  1006) ;  and  the  first 
part  of  the  Report  on  Packing  House  Products  (No.  1007).] 

NEUTRAL  LARD 

The  neutral  lard  trade  has  shown  considerable  expansion  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  from  an  import  of  only  432,884  kg.  (952,345  pounds)  in  1919 
it  jumped  to  2,099,134  kg.  (4,618,095  pounds)  in  1920  and  3,001,818  kg. 
(6,604,000  pounds)  in  1921.  Last  year  the  importation  declined  slightly  to 
about  2,561,000  kg.  (5,634,200  pounds).  The  United  States,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  largest  part  of  the  imports,  maintained  her  posi- 
tion last  year,  and  the  decrease  which  took  place  was  largely  in  South  American 
neutral  lard.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  2,014,222  kg. 
(4,431,288  pounds)  in  1920,  2,896,325  kg.  (6,371,915  pounds)  in  1921,  and  about 
2,486,000  kg.  (5,469,200  pounds)  in  1922.  These  figures  are  given  so  that  Cana- 
dians may  know  the  quantity  of  trade  offering  in  case  they  can  compete  with 
American  firms.  Neutral  lard  is  imported  mostly  in  tierces  of  170  kg.  (374 
pounds)  net. 

COMPOUND  LARD 

While  a  fair  trade  was  done  in  compound  lard  in  1920,  when  1,993,825  kg. 
(4,386,415  pounds)  were  imported,  this  business  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  in  either  pure  or  neutral  lard,  and  has  gradually  diminished  to  insignificant 
proportions,  the  imports  only  amounting  to  656,031  kg.  (1,443,268  pounds)  i?? 
1921  and  about  155,000  kg.  (341,000  pounds)  in  1922.  Supplies  have  been 
coming  from  Norway,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  South 
America.  There  is  a  small  trade  to  be  done  in  Holland  in  steam  lard  for 
domestic  consumption,  but  more  particularly  for  shipment  to  Germany. 

TALLOW  AND  TECHNICAL  FATS 

A  good  business  is  done  in  Holland  in  tallow  and  technical  fats,  and  in 
1921  these  products,  including  greases  and  bone  fat,  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  17,305,988  kg.  (38,073,174  pounds)  valued  at  8,556,572  fl.  ($3,439,- 
739),  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  13,200,787  kg.  (29,041,731  pounds). 
Quite  a  large  quantity  of  these  commodities  is  bought  at  the  London  auctions, 
and  according  to  the  Netherlands  statistical  returns  2,148,426  kg.  (4,726,537 
pounds)  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1921.  Australia  in  that  year 
also  did  quite  a  good  trade,  having  exported  837,604  kg.  (1,842,729  pounds), 
making  her  third  on  the  list,  while  the  Argentine  was  fourth  with  491,310  kg. 
(1,080,882  pounds).  The  other  suppliers  were  Germany,  Belgium,  Uruguay, 
Norway,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  France.  In  1922  the  imports  were  still 
larger,  reaching  to  about  22,176,000  kg.  (48,787,200  pounds)  with  a  value  of 
9,646,000  fl.  ($3,877,692).  The  quantity  received  from  the  United  States— 
13,647,000  kg.  (30,023,400  pounds)— was  a  little  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  rose  to  about  3,793,000  kg.  (8,344,600 
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pouiuls),  those  from  Arivontina  to  1,618,000  kg.  (3,559,699  pounds),  and  from 
Belgium  to  about  1,508,000  kg.  (3,317,600  pounds).  Australia,  France,  and 
Norway  were  the  other  sources  of  supply  in  1922. 

Edible  tallow  nuist  be  of  high  grade,  while  technical  tallow  is  mostly 
bought  in  tierces  of  170  kg.  (374  pounds)  net  in  different  grades  according  to 
the  colour,  standard  and  quality.  The  appended  table  will  show  the  various 
grades  of  tallow  in  demand:  — 

Free  Fatty  Moisture  and 

Grade  and  Colour  Standard  Acid  Impurities 

Edible  tallow,  pure  white   42^  to  43§  i  to  1%  .Not  over  i  of  1% 

Prime  tallow  almost  white,  slightly  grey   42^  to  43i  i  to  1%  Not  over  ^  of  1% 

No.  2  tallow,  darker  than  prime   42   to  43  5  to  8%  0.6  to  0.75% 

Brown  crease,  brown   No  standard.  Not  over  25%      Not  over  1% 


MELTED  BEEF  FAT   (PREMIER  JUS  OR  OLEO  STOCK) 

Melted  beef  fat  arrives  in  Holland  principally  from  two  sources — the  Unitcid 
States  and  Argentina.  From  the  former  it  is  mostly  called  beef  oleo  stock  and 
from  the  latter  beef  premier  jus.  Out  of  a  total  importation  in  1921  of  11,137,143 
kg.  (24,501,715  pounds)  with  a  value  of  6,671,783  fl.  ($2,269,054),  the  United 
States  supplied  5,988,479  kg.  (13,174,654  pounds)  and  the  Argentine  3,380,139 
kg.  (6,436,306  pounds).  Great  Britain  was  the  next  largest  supplier  with 
1,333,367  kg.  (2,933,407  pounds),  but  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  part 
of  these  imports  embodied  American,  Argentinian,  or  other  beef  fat.  Belgium, 
France,  Uruguay,  Australia,  Sweden,  and  Germany  also  exported  to  Holland. 
In  1922  the  United  States  and  Agentina  almost  equally  participated  in  the 
trade,  the  former  having  furnished  5,014,000  kg.  (11,030,800  pounds)  and  the 
latter  5,065,000  kg.  (11,143,000  pounds)  out  of  a  total  importation  of  13,104,000 
kg.  (28,828,800  pounds)  valued  at  6,269,000  fl.  ($2,520,140),  while  Great  Britain 
supplied  about  1,970,000  kg.  (4,334,000  pounds),  the  remainder  coming  largely 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Uruguay. 

This  beef  fat  should  be  of  high  quality  for  consumption.  It  is  imported  in 
tierces  of  170  kg.  (374  pounds)  net,  and  a  popular  form  of  packing  is  also  in 
tins  of  20  kg.  (44  pounds),  two  tins  to  a  case;  some  imports  also  arrive  in  kegs 
of  1  cwt.  (112  pounds). 

MELTED  MUTTON  FAT   (PREMIER  JUS  OR  OLEO  STOCK) 

Melted  mutton  fat,  premier  jus  or  oleo  stock — whichever  it  is  called — is 
not  nearly  as  large  a  selling  article  as  the  beef  product.  In  1921,  which  was  a 
big  year  for  mutton  fat,  1,136,053  kg.  (2,499,317  pounds)  valued  at  619,177  fl. 
($248,911)  were  imported,  of  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
the  largest  suppliers,  the  former  having  sent  443,290  kg.  (975,238  pounds)  and 
the  latter  427,695  kg.  (940,929  pounds).  Australia  also  shipped  121,343  kg. 
(266,955  pounds),  and  Argentina  108,559  kg.  (238,830  pounds),  most  of  the 
balance  coming  from  Belgium  and  France.  In  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing 1921  the  imports  averaged  about  500  metric  tons,  while  last  year  only 
about  419  metric  tons  (418,000  kg.  or  921,800  pounds)  were  imported.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  while  this  is  not  an  article  which  is  heavily  imported,  it 
is  w^orth  consideration.  Tierces  of  170  kg.  (374  pounds)  net  are  the  most  used 
form  of  packing,  but  the  other  packages  mentioned  in  reference  to  melted  beef 
fat  are  also  sent  in. 

OLEO  OIL 

Margarine  manufacture  is  a  very  important  industry  in  Holland,  and  the 
sale  of  the  raw  product  oleo  oil  has  therefore  increased  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  the  imports  of  oleo  oil  have  risen  rapidly  with  each  year.   Imports  in  1919 
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were  1,291,801  kg.  (2,841,962  pounds);  in  1920,  7,441,018  kg.  (16,370,240 
pounds) ;  in  1921,  14,230,606  kg.  (31,307,333  pounds) ;  and  in  1922,  14,700,000 
kg.  (32,340,000  pounds).  Imported  oleo  oil  comes  principally  from  the  United 
States,  the  other  suppliers,  insignificant  in  comparison,  being  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Argentina,  Belgium,  France,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Oleo  oil  is  purchased  in  three  grades,  e.g.  extra  oleo  oil,  simple  oleo  oil,  and 
second  grade  oleo  oil.  It  is  packed  mostly  in  tierces  of  170  kg.  (374  pounds) 
net. 

TINNED  MEAT 

Quite  a  nice  business  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  with  Dutch  firms 
in  tinned  meat,  particularly  for  shipment  to  Germany.  The  imports  into  Hol- 
land of  meat  ready  for  use  or  in  tins,  bottles  or  similar  small  packing  amounted 
to  1,403,341  kg.  (3,087,350  pounds)  in  1921,  with  a  value  of  1,122,686  fl.  ($451,- 
319.77),  and  to  about  1,436,000  kg.  (3,159,200  pounds)  in  1922.  The  Argentme 
has  been  the  largest  source  of  supply,  having  exported  to  Holland  517,520  kg. 
(1,138,544  pounds)  in  1921  and  about  702,000  kg.  (1,544,400  pounds)  last  year. 
The  United  States  has  been  second  with  485,304  kg.  (1,067,669  pounds)  in  the 
former  year  and  about  360,000  kg.  (792,000  pounds)  in  1922,  while  Great 
Britain  has  been  third  with  147,963  kg.  (325,519  pounds)  in  1921  and  162,000 
kg.  (356,400  pounds)  last  year.  The  other  countries  supplying  have  been  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  France. 

The  6-pound  tins  of  corned  beef  are  chiefly  in  demand.  These  are  to  a 
large  extent  opened  in  the  shops,  and  these  contents  sliced  and  sold  in  small 
quantities. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  only  way  to  push  energetically  the  sale  of  packing  house  products  is 
to  appoint  a  good  firm  of  commission  agents  well  known  in  the  trade  to  act  as 
representatives.  By  being  in  close  touch  with  the  agents  by  cable,  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  keep  the  name  of  the  Canadian  firm,  their  goods  and  prices,  con- 
stantly before  buyers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  can  keep  the  exporter 
informed  of  market  conditions — a  very  important  point  in  commodities  such 
as  packing  house  products,  on  which  prices  vary  so  rapidly.  Dutch  firms  are 
very  conservative,  and  confi.dence  in  the  agent  often  leads  to  confidence  in  the 
product.  Just  as  soon  as  the  quality  of  the  article  is  known  to  be  consistently 
good,  the  right  agent  can  often  get  higher  prices  and  will  on  many  occasions 
do  a  business  even  if  the  price  is  higher  than  that  for  competitive  brands.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  agents,  and 
in  this  regard  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  will  be  glad  to  give  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  making  the  right  selection.  The  usual  agent's  commission 
is  2  per  cent. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Many  firms  have  done  very  well  by  sending  goods  on  consignment,  but  if 
this  kind  of  business  is  to  be  done  it  should  only  be  engaged  in  if  the  Canadian 
firm  is  well  represented  by  an  established  house.  If  the  agent  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade  and  is  familiar  with  the  signs  which  will  enable  him,  as  far  a?^ 
it  is  humanly  possible,  to  anticipate  market  tendencies,  a  consignment  ship- 
ment at  the  right  time  will  bring  fine  returns,  as  a  better  price  will  be  paid  for 
stocks  on  the  spot  than  for  future  delivery,  especially  under  uncertain  market 
conditions.  Before  a  consignment  business  is  done  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  who  knows  his  business  so  that  consignments  may  be 
made  at  the  right  time. 
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sp:lling  arrangements 

Quotations  should  be  sent  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg  per  100  kg.  or  220 
pounds  net,  including  2  per  cent  agent's  commission.  Payment  is  usually  three 
days'  sight  draft  attached  to  full  set  of  shipping  documents  Holland.  If  con- 
signments are  made  it  will  be  possible,  should  this  be  desired,  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  agent  whereby  he  will  advance  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  on  the  da}''  of  shipment.  Some  firms  make  such  an  arrangement, 
while  others  do  not  require  the  agent  to  make  any  advance  on  the  consignment. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement. 

If  any  Canadian  producers  of  packing  house  products  who  are  not  con- 
nected in  Holland  and  who  would  like  to  develop  this  market  will  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  giving  him  an  indica- 
tion of  what  policy  it  is  desired  to  pursue,  every  possible  help  will  be  given  to 
get  them  in  touch  with  the  most  suitable  firm  or  firms  so  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  business  offering  in  the  Netherlands  for  domestic  consumption  as 
well  as  shipments  to  other  countries. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados 

Barbados,  May  3,  1923. — Stocks  in  the  dry  goods  trade  during  the  month 
of  April  were  fairly  good,  being  in  anticipation  of  the  good  crop  season,  and  as 
the  crop  is  fairly  large  and  the  produce  market  has  been  strong — advancing  all 
during  the  season — the  expectations  in  regard  to  brisk  sales  have  been  realized. 
Many  members  of  the  dry  goods  trade  stated  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  Cana- 
dian firms  sending  samples  to  compare  with  goods  from  other  countries,  com- 
paratively very  little  business  was  done  in  this  department  of  trade.  United  States 
firms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  vigilant  in  this  regard,  and  when  the  samples 
represent  saleable  lines  they  invariably  get  orders  for  them.  The  activity  m 
building  operations  is  reflected  in  increased  imports  of  building  materials. 

Provision  Market. — Stocks  of  flour,  in  both  family,  extras  and  supers,  are 
in  fair  supply.  The  former  is  quoted  at  $4.75  to  14.85,  extras  at  $4.20  to  $4.50 
and  supers  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  half  bag  of  98  pounds.  Cornmeal  is  also  in 
supply,  and  is  being  quoted  at  $3.10  per  half  bag  of  98  pounds.  Codfish  is  in 
fair  supply,  the  demand  being  quiet,  and  is  quoted  at  large  $29  and  medium 
$28  in  bond.  Split  herrings  at  $5  per  barrel,  and  salmon  at  $17  to  $18  per  200 
pounds.  In  regard  to  feedstuffs,  white  oats  are  being  quoted  at  $5  per  bag  of 
160  pounds,  oilmeal  at  $5  per  bag  of  125  pounds,  and  pollard  at  $1.80  in  half 
bags  of  80  pounds.  Canadian  hay  is  being  quoted  at  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  A 
recent  arrival  has  been  the  Harriet  B.  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  with  3,000,000  extra 
No.  1  laying  shingles,  which  were  sold  to  arrive  at  $2.92  per  M  duty  paid, 
equal  to  about  $1.20  f.o.b.,  and  the  market  is  now  heavily  stocked  with  this 
line. 

British  Guiana 

Business  is  reported  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  slow  and  confined  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  industry.  Speculators  are  fitting  out  expeditions  to  the  interior, 
and  it  is  stated  that  these  two  industries  are  for  the  moment  the  only  ones  which 
are  keeping  business  moving. 

The  commodity  market  is  reported  to  be  generally  well  stocked.  Potatoes, 
however,  are  scarce.  The  following  are  recent  wholesale  prices  for  items  under 
this  head:   potatoes,  $5  per  bag;  flour,  $9.50  per  bag;  beef,  $30  per  barrel; 
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onions,  $10  per  crate  of  50  pounds;  biscuits,  $6  per  barrel;  rice,  $6  per  barrel. 
Cottons  and  prints  are  selling  well,  with  stocks  rather  on  the  heavy  side.  Sup- 
plies of  tweeds,  boots  and  shoes  are  on  the  decline,  and  sales  are  fairly  brisk. 

Trinidad 

The  figures  giving  the  imports  into  the  colony  from  January  1  to  March  31 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  import  of  salted  beef  was  from  the  United  States.  All  the  beer 
landed  during  the  period,  amounting  to  2,450  barrels,  came  from  Europe.  The 
figures  include  9,670  barrels  of  cement;  3,393  casks  and  3,415  boxes  of  codfish, 
the  major  portion  of  which  came  from  Canada;  77,985  bags  and  5,245  half 
bags  of  flour  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Lumber  was  imported  to 
the  extent  of  92,284  feet  from  Canada  and  2,695,092  feet  from  the  United 
States.  Oilmeal  imported  amounted  to  7,772  bags;  oats,  9,535  bags;  cornmeai, 
1,869  bags;  and  pork  stuffs  totalled  120  tierces,  2,029  barrels  and  40  half  barreis. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  FRESH  APPLES  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  April  17,  1923. — China  produces  in  Shantung  Province  a  small 
quantity  of  apples  of  early  varieties,  from  trees  originally  imported  from  the 
United  States  by  missionaries,  wliich  are  mostly  consumed  locally.  The  crop 
has  therefore  no  effect  on  the  import  trade  as  it  has  no  keeping  qualities.  There 
are  unfortunately  no  special  returns  of  imports  of  apples  into  China;  these  are 
included  under  the  general  heading  of  fresh  fruits.  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  practically  the  only  sources  of  supply;  scarcely  any  now  come 
from  Australia. 

There  is  a  customs  duty  of  50  tael  cents  (about  35  cents  Canadian  cur- 
rency) per  picul  at  133;^  pounds.  The  only  other  charges  are  customs  broker- 
age, etc.  If  delivery  is  taken  at  once — which  is  the  usual  practice — there  are 
no  dock  charges. 

There  are  no  pure  food  laws  in  China,  consequently  ikiQTQ  is  no  inspection 
or  restrictions  on  importations. 

Apples  for  China  must  be  sent  in  boxes  of  the  ordinary  standard  type,  - 
never  in  barrels.    Each  box  should  be  stamped  or  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  shipping  firm  or  individual  and  marked    product  of  Canada." 

Apples — like  nearly  all  other  merchandise — are  sold  on  the  usual  document- 
ary letter  of  credit  payable  at  sight  of  documents  and  arrival  of  the  goods. 
Prices  are  quoted  c.i.f.  Shanghai  or  f.o.b.  Vancouver.  Nearly  all  imported  apples 
are  entered  at  Shanghai,  from  which  point  they  are  distributed  by  dealers  to 
some  of  the  outports,  but  few  get  very  far  into  the  interior. 

The  season  for  the  apple  trade  in  China  is  rather  short,  only  extending 
from  November  to  the  end  of  February,  after  whicfi  the  fruit  lose  their  firmness 
and  good  appearance. 

Firms  importing  apples  into  China  are  few  in  number,  and  this  is  a  con- 
dition which  this  office  is  endeavouring  to  overcome.  The  present  position  is 
that  only  three  or  four  firms  are  importing  Canadian  apples  into  Shanghai,  and 
these  few  distribute  the  fruit  to  the  numerous  small  dealers  and  fruit  shops  and 
to  the  outports.  This  state  of  affairs  might  be  overcome  and  more  apples  sold 
if  Canadian  shippers  would  pay  a  small  commission  to  an  agent  or  agents  to  sell 
the  fruit.  A  commission  of  even  10  cents  per  box  would  be  an  inducement  to 
agents  to  place  the  apples  among  a  number  of  dealers  who  would  in  this  way 
be  saved  the  middleman's  extra  charges,  and  the  fruit  would  reach  the  consumer 
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at  a  lower  price  than  is  the  ease  at  present.  A  certain  quantity  of  Canadian 
apples  will  always  be  imported,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  sales  and  consumption  of  the  fruit,  shippers  will  need  to 
adopt  some  such  method  as  is  outlined  above.  It  is  becoming  more  evident 
every  year  that  in  this  market  very  few  goods  will  sell  themselves,  and  in  the 
case  of  a])ples  as  with  everything  else  some  method  of  calling  attention  to  what 
one  has  to  sell  is  very  necessary.  The  names  of  apple  importers  in  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service  (quoting  file  No.  26348.) 

Apples  packed  for  shipment  to  China  should  not  be  too  large  in  size. 
Freight  charges  being  high,  apples  are  never  cheap  in  this  market,  and  large 
apples  with  few  in  a  box  always  appears  to  be  dear.  The  apples  which  compete 
with  those  from  Canada  are  mostly  Wenatchie  and  Hood  River  apples  from 
Washington  State  and  Oregon.  Such  apples  are  not  so  fine  in  quality  as  the 
Canadian,  but  they  are  considerably  cheaper,  and  therefore  meet  with  a  larger 
demand. 

THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez -Ho YTJELA,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  30,  1923.-0 od fish. — Lately  there  have  been  reduced 
importations  and  restricted  sales  of  codfish.  Stocks  held  are  large  and  sales 
have  been  made  below  cost.  There  was  an  excess  of  importation  during  Lent 
and  a  considerable  surplus  was  left  over  from  that  period.  Consignments  of 
Norwegian  codfish  continue  to  reach  this  market;  a  direct  steamer  entered  the 
port  of  Havana  a  few  days  ago  brought  some  4,000  cases.  Norwegian  new 
catch  "  is  quoted  at  $10  c.i.f.  per  case,  and  Halifax  at  $7.75  direct  steamer. 
Norw^egian  is  being  sold  here  at  from  $11  to  $11.50  per  case  delivered,  and 
Halifax  at  from  $8.50  to  $9. 

Potatoes. — The  local  market  is  quiet  but  steady,  trade  selling  at  from 
$4.75  to  $5  per  bag  of  180  pounds  delivered.  European  arrivals  are  light.  The 
present  stock  of  potatoes  in  Havana  is  placed  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  bundles. 
A  better  tone  is  anticipated,  unless  European  arrivals  increase. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  is  a  sharp  local  competition  among  importers  of  flour. 
Canadian  first  patent  spring  wheat  is  being  sold  at  $7  c.i.f.,  while  the  similar 
grade  of  American  flour  is  quoted  up  to  $7.70.  Flour  imports  into  this  market 
were  rather  excessive  last  month,  and  a  decrease  is  expected  in  the  immediate 
future. 

LOSS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  APPLES 

In  a  lecent  speech  in  London,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ashbolt,  Agent-General  for  Tas- 
mania, declared  that  the  cost  of  delivering  apples  from  the  time  that  they  reached 
the  packing  sheds  in  Tasmania  until  they  were  sold  in  Covent  Garden,  worked 
out  at  9s.  3d.  or  9s.  4id.  a  case,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  freight  of  5s.  a  case,  which  has  since  been  reduced  by  the 
Commomvealth  Government  Line  to  4s.,  and  by  the  shipping  companies  to  4s. 
6d.  a  case.  We  are  informed  that  at  a  recent  sale  at  Liverpool  the  average  price 
of  2,500  cases  of  Tasmanian  apples  was  8s.  6d.,  that  sales  were  subsequently 
efiected  at  7s.  6d.,  and  that  the  average  price  realized  to  date  has  been  about  8s. 
a  case.  The  price  named  by  Mr.  Ashbolt  allowed  nothing  to  the  growers,  so  that 
the  wholesale  price  realized  represents  a  considerable  loss  to  them. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Certificate  of  Origin  Under  Irish  Free  State  Tariff 

With  reference  to  the  certificate  of  origin  required  by  the  Irish  Free  State 
for  goods  to  be  entered  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  advises  that  the  British  form  is 
accepted  at  present.  The  form  required  by  Great  Britain  is  that  set  forth  m 
Notice  No.  27a  of  the  London  Custom  House,  and  which  was  published  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  869  (September  27,  1920). 

Amendment  to  Dominica  Trade  and  Revenue  Act 

Tr.u)e  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  April  23,  1923. — The  Trade  and  Revenue  Act,  1894,  Amendment 
Ordinance,  1921,  of  Dominica  has  been  further  amended  by  an  Amendment 
Ordinance  of  1923,  No.  8  of  1923,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  14th  of  March 
last.  Section  2  of  the  1921  Ordinance  repeals  section  17  of  the  original  or  1894 
Act,  and  substitutes  a  new  section  therefor.  This  section  deals  with  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  and  assessing  ad  valorem  duties.  The  new  ordinance  amends 
subsection  (1)  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  1921  ordinance  and  also  subsection  (6) 
of  section  2  of  that  ordinance. 

Section  2  of  the  1921  ordinance  reads  as  follows: — 

In  all  cases  where  the  duty  payable  upon  any  goods  is  chargeable  ad  valorem  duty,  the 
importer  shall  at  the  time  of  entering  the  goods — 

(a)  produce  to  the  Treasurer  the  invoice  thereof,  or  if  he  has  no  invoice 
(Jd)  make  and  sign  on  the  bill  of  entry  a  declaration  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  of 
the  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  goods  at  the  time  of  exportation  to 
this  Presidency  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  such  goods  were 
imported  and  of  the  reasons  why  he  is  unable  to  produce  such  invoice. 

The  amending  ordinance  declares  that  subsection  (1)  (a)  shall  read  as 
follows: — 

(a)  produce  to  the  Treasurer  the  invoice  thereof,  which  shall  be  made  out  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  whence  the  goods  were  imported,  if  invoices  in  such  currency 
are  obtainable,  or  if  he  has  no  invoice.    ,   .  . 

Subsection  (6)  of  section  2  of  1921  reads  as  follows: — 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  payable  on  any  goods, 
the  price  or  value  thereof,  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  converted  into  Dominica  cur- 
rency at  the  market  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  on  which  the  duty  is  paid,  or  on  the  day 
of  arrival  of  the  importing  ship,  at  the  election  of  the  Treasurer, 

Section  3  of  the  1923  Ordinance  declares  that  the  words  "  or  on  the  day 
of  arrival  of  the  importing  ship,  at  the  election  of  the  Treasurer,"  shall  be 
deleted  from  the  section. 

Tax  on  Commercial  Travellers  in  British  Guiana 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writes 
under  date  of  April  19,  1923,  that  an  amendment  has  been  made  to  the  British 
Guiana  Tax  Ordinance,  in  regard  to  the  taxation  on  commercial  travellers 
which  was  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  990  (January  20, 
1923).  The  amendment  provides  that  any  commercial  traveller  who  shall  com- 
mence business  in  the  colony  at  any  time  between  the  31st  day  of  January  and 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1923,  shall  within  twenty-four  hours  of  co7nmencing 
business  register  his  name  at  the  Chief  Commissary  and  shall  take  out  a  license 
and  pay  for  the  same  the  sum  of  $48.  In  the  original  ordinance  the  time  speci- 
fied for  taking  out  the  license  was  within  seven  days. 
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Investigations   by   the   United   States   TariflF  Commission 

Mr.  F.  H.  ralmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States, 
writes  under  date  May  14  tluit  under  the  provisions  of  section  315  (see  Cor.v- 
r7icrcial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1004:  April  28,  1923,  page  692)  of  the  Tariaf 
Act  of  1922.  ]\Ir.  McKenzie  Moss,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hii6 
pubhshed  notices  of  investigations  to  be  made  respecting:  linseed  or  flaxseed 
oil;  synthetic  phenolic  resin;  smokers'  articles  made  from  synthetic  phenolic 
resin;  phenol;  cresylic  acid;  briardwood  pipes;  print  rollers;  taximeters;  casfc 
polished  plate  glass. 

United   States  Imposes  Dumping  Duty  on  Calcium  Carbide  Imported 

from  Quebec 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Representative  at  Washington  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  advises  tbat  under  date  of  May  16,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  issued  finding  of  dumping  in  the  case  of 
calcium  carbide  imported  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  finding 
reads  as  follows:  ''After  due  considej-ation  I  find  that  the  industry  of  calcium 
carbide  in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  calcium  carbide  imported  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Canada,  and  that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  is  likely  to 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  value." 

Argentine  Parcel  Post  Regulations 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Bollini,  Ottawa,  Consul  Gen- 
eral for  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  not  obligatory  to  have  parcel  post  receipts 
legalized  in  the  case  of  goods  sent  by  parcel  post  to  Argentina.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  sender  may  have  these  receipts  legalized  but  that  there  is  no  regula- 
tion requiring  him  to  do  so. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 

Steamer 

Sailing  from 

Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain. 

..  .  Montreal  

6 

6 

"  8 

9 

"  9 

"  12 

"13 

"  16 

7 

"  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 

Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

"  13 

Bermuda,  BahamaS:  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

"  14 

..  .  Halifax  

9 

7 

"  14 

"  15 

"28 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

X  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.      -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  cHaly. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, Wellington.  These  specifications — ^v^hich  include  girder  spans;  steel 
window  sashes  and  doors;  high-frequency  oscillator;  portable  motor-driven  air 
compressor;  metering  equipment;  and  1,000  reams  of  paper  13-inch  by  8i-inch 
azure  wove  bond,  for  typing  3|  pounds  to  ream — are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington; 
and  the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  22,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  22,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  15 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


May  15, 

May  22, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

 £ 

1.00  $4.86 

$4.7234 

$4.7323 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0681 

.0680 

Italy  

1.  .193 

.0498 

.0492 

Holland  

1.  .402 

.3992 

.4002 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0588 

.0586 

1.  .193 

.1554 

.1560 

 Esc. 

1.  1.08 

.0459 

.0485 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.1843 

.1848 

 Mk. 

1.  .238 

.000022 

.000018 

1.  .193 

.0183 

.0204 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1669 

.1659 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2720 

.2730 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1920 

.1896 

 Yen 

1.  .498 

.4999 

.5016 

 R. 

1.  2s. 

.3188 

.3191 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0203 

1.0212 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4961 

.4965 

 Pes. 

1.  .424 

.3685 

.3889 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.1061 

.1072 

1.  .198 

 £ 

1.  4.86 

4.7355 

4.7462 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

\    \  i 

 $ 

.9807— .9814 

.9829— .9835 

 $ 

L                L  1 

 % 

1.                1.  1 

 $ 

1.                1.  I 

 $ 

1.                1.  J 

.7677 

.7697 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

1.  .402 

.3928 

.3906 
.5591 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

1.  .567 

.5573 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:    "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 

OF  THE   DkPARTMKNT  OV  Tr.\DE   AND   COMMERCE,  OtTAWA,"   OR  THE   BOARDS   OF  TrADE  AT  St. 

John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
f.^cturers'  Assoclation,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1648.  Whisky;  Foodstuffs.— A  commission  merchant  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  obtain 
the  representation  for  the  Cuban  market  of  a  good,  established  Canadian  brand  of  whisky. 
He  IS  also  interested  in  foodstuffs. 

1649.  Cornflour. — A  firm  in  the  Bristol  area  desire  quotations  and  samples  of  maize 
starch  flour — "  cornflour". 

1650.  Glucose  Chips. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations  of  glucose 
chips.  "  corn  sugar,"  in  10-ton  lots  for  use  in  the  brewing  trade. 

Miscellaneous 

1651.  Oils. — A  Birmingham  merchant  chemical  house  are  open  to  receive  quotations 
for  essential,  lubricating,  paint  and  vegetable  oils. 

1652.  Paraffin  \A'ax. — Quotations  on  5-ton  lots  are  desired  by  a  Birmingham  firm. 

16oo.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  Birmingham  broker  who  deals  extensively  in  heavy  chemi- 
cals desires  quotations  from  Canadian  companies.  This  firm  are  prepared  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  ccnr,  of  the  value  on  consignment  business. 

1654.  Chemicals. — Quotations  will  be  received  by  a  firm  in  the  Birmingham  area  for 
the  following  chemicals:  (a)  calcium  carbide  with  gas  yield  which  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  British  Welding  Association's  formulae.  (This  firm  use  1,000  tons  per  year.)  (b) 
laundrv'  blue  in  20-  to  50-ton  lots;  (c)  ammonium  sulphate;  id)  chemicals  for  paints,  pig- 
ments and  varnishes;  (c)  naphtha  and  naphthalene  (consumption  per  year  2,000  to  5,000 
gallons). 

1655.  Food  Products,  etc. — A  responsible  French  finn  desire  to  secure  the  agency  of  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  food  products,  candies  and  chocolates,  soaps  and  dyes. 

1656.  Freezers. — A  Birmingham  importer  desires  quotations  on  1,  2  and  4  quart  sizes  of 
vacuum  and  hand-crank  types  of  ice  cream  freezers. 

1657.  Watches  and  Clocks. — A  Glasgow  importer  desires  to  buy  outright  from  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  gold-filled  watches  and  watch  cases;  also  alarm 
clocks  with  plain  and  luminous  dials. 

1658.  Hats. — A  prominent  retail  and  wholesale  dealer  in  men's  hats,  with  factory  and 
retail  store  in  Mexico  City,  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
men's  headgear.    References  exchanged. 

1659.  Builders'  Hardware. — ^^The  resident  Birmingham  buying  agent  for  an  association 
of  Finnish  v/holesale  hardware  firms  desires  catalogues  and  prices  for  general  builders'  hard- 
ware, including  locks,  screws,  hand  saws,  etc. 

1660.  Cemfnt. — A  commission  merchant  estabhshed  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  obtain 
the  representation  for  the  Cuban  market  of  a  good  Canadian  cement  company. 

1661.  Steel  Wheelbarrows. — A  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  are  in  the  market  for  steel  wheel- 
barrows.   An  e>-cellent  market  if  in  price. 

1662.  White  Slats  for  Pencils. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  require  samples  and 
quotations  fiom  Canadian  firms  for  white  slats  to  be  used  for  making  pencils.  Sizes,  when 
fully  seasoned  5^*  mm.  thick  and  185  mm.  in  length,  in  widths  of  62,  55,  46,  37,  28,  and  19 
mm.,  but  70  per  cent  to  be  in  widths  of  62  and  55  mm. 

1663  Flax. — Large  Belgian  importer  of  flax  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  good  Cana- 
dian firifis. 

1664.  Foodstuffs  and  General  Merchandise. — A  general  importer  and  commission 
e.gent  in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the 
following  lines,  with  a  view  to  representation:  cotton  goods;  ribbons;  table  oil-cloth;  china- 
ware;  crockery;  glassware;  stationery;  and  school  supplies,  including  slates  and  slate 
pencils  (i-ure  slate  not  soapstone)  paper  and  paper  bags,  etc.;  sugar;  canned  and  bottled 
goods — including  canned  butter;  toilet  goods;  brooms  and  brushes;  enamelled  aad 
galvanized  ware;  oil  stoves — from  individual  type  to  kitchen  class;  denatured  alcohol  in 
fifty-gall -J  II  containers;  shoe  polishes;  blue  mottled  soap;  basket  ware,  particularly  of  the 
low  priced  maiket  kind;  teimis  shoes. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  AvoNMOUTH. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  2;  Michigan,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  2;   Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  9. 

To  Liverpool, — Coracero,  Cunard  Line,  June  1;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  1;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  2;  Montrose,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  8;  Lakonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  8;  Regina,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  9. 

To  London.— Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  28;  Marglen,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  2;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  June  6;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  8. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Planter.  June  6;  Canadian  Conqueror,  June  20 
— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine;  Lord  Dufterin,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  May  28. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  28; 
Marglen,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  6. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  31;  Manchester  Hero,  June  7 — both  of 
the  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Explorer,  June  1;  Canadian  Leader,  June  15; 
Canadian  Challenger,  June  29 — all  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  June  1. 

To  Dundee  and  Hull. — W>ncote,  Furness-Withy  Line,  June  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  June  1;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7;  Athenia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  8. 

To  Belfast.— Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  May  31. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  31. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  8. 

To  Antwerp. — Brecon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  6;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  9. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  June  9. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Fordefjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  June  15. 

To  Copenhagen. — Arkansas,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christianla,  Helsingfors  and  Other  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  Ports. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  June  15. 

To  St,  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  31  and  June  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
May  26,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Doonholm,  New  Zealand  Steamship  Co.,  June  10; 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  26. 

To  South  American  Ports:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — 
Hesperia,  May  30;  Hilarius,  June  20 — both  of  the  Houston  Lines. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Bedwyn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  9 — via  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  14. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinid.\d  and  Demer.\ra. — Canadian  Otter,  May  30; 
Canadian  Runner,  June  13;  Canadian  Squatter,  June  27— all  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  June  2;  Regina,  June  9 — both  of  the  White  Star-Dominion 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  9. 
From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  CJJharlottetown,  P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  May  31  and  June  21. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Sr. 
Vincent.  Guenada.  Trinid.\d  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  May 
25,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  late  June,  early  July. 

To  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal). — Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

To  Rotterdam,  London  and  Antwerp.— Drechtydyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co,, 
first  half  of  June. 

To  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam.  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg. — 
Loch  Katrine,  joint  service  of  Holland- American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  Juno  7 — via  Panama  Canal. 

To  Auckland.  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
Governniinit  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Ai  CKLAND,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line.  July  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  1 ;   Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  29. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Waioiapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  3. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Grace  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Empire  Shipping 
Co..  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  21;  Africa  Maru,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  (also  calls  at  Dairen,  Manchuria). 
— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June 
14;   Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  31;  Toyama 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  22;  Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  20;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  30. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  2;  Makura,  June  30 — 
both  of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  every  twelve 
days,  May  2,  etc. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Grant,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  June  7;  President  Madison,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  June  17;  Empress  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  D.airen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  June  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  June  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  June  12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  14;  lyo 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  30;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  June  12; 
lyo  Maru,  June  3(> — both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  29. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELUGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris, 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address :   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
Canmlian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supnUeA 
Hith  oalalosues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
represcntalnes  bv  Cana<lian  exporters.     Catalogues  should  stale  >vhether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Benth'v  s  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Rosa.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.   W.   Ross.   Address   for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 

Office — Laidlaw  BuUding,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermilt. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Brj'an,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  CabU 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cabl9 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.   McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquarter* 
at  Ottawa. 


South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sum 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  "West  Indies 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.   Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 


T.  Geddes  Grant, 
Trinidad. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE   EXHIBITION:   NOTICE   TO   FOOD  EXPORTERS 

As  already  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  plans  for 
Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Wembly 
Park,  near  London,  England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year,  are  prac- 
tically completed. 

Canada  expects  to  have  an  exhibition  worthy  of  its  name.  The  Canadian 
Government  exhibit  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  for  this  purpose  will  have  under  his  jurisdiction  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Government  Exhibition  Commissioner. 

This  department  therefore  desires,  as  a  preiimmary  announcement,  to  state 
that  within  the  grounds  of  Wembly  Park,  where  the  great  exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  will  be  constructed  the  Canadian  Building.  The  Empire  Exhibition  Execu- 
tive will  also  construct  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant,  in  which 
products  of  the  Empire  only  will  be  used,  provided  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  quality  and  price  with  similar  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people 
and  a  unique  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  foodstuffs  throughout  the  Empire  to  advertise  their  products  to  the  world. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  detailed 
announcement,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  among  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  prepared 
in  every  possible  way  to  assist  Canadian  suppliers  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
period  of  the  exhibition.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  firms  interested, 
and  who  are  not  now  represented  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  arrange  to  appoint  agents  in  London,  to  whom  all  information  can  be 
provided  so  that  on  short  notice  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition  prices  and 
supplies  can  be  made  available.  The  department  desires  to  make  a  special 
appeal,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  exhibition,  to  firms  who  supply  food- 
stuffs, to  supply  only  the  best  grade  of  products.  Active  steps  are  being  taken 
in  the  other  Overseas  Dominions  to  win  first  place  for  their  various  products,  and 
the  keenest  competition  may  be  anticipated. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  provide  a  special  officer 
detailed  in  London  who  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between  Canadian  suppliers  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  restaurant. 

Canadian  firms,  therefore,  interested  in  supplying  Canadian  goods  to  the 
exhibition  authorities,  should  communicate  with  The  Deputy  Minister,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
agents  or  jobbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  full  information  regarding  the 
foodstuffs  they  can  supply,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  well  in  advance. 
The  department  will  also  welcome  helpful  suggestions. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.  E.  RAY'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Manchester,  is  now  in 
Canada,  and  the  itinerary  for  his  business  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Quebec  has  been  arranged  as  follows: — 

St,  John  :  May  31-June  2 

St.  Stephen,  N.B  June  5 

Chatham  June  6 

Halifax   ..  ..  ..June  7-9 

Wmdsor,  N.S  June  11 

Quebec  .June  13-15 

Montreal  June  18-27 

Ottawa  June 


Firms  in  Montreal  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray,  or  to 
interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
that  city,  who  have  been  asked  to  make  appointments  for  him.  In  the  case 
of  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary  requests  for  interviews 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Ray  will  undertake  a  tour  in  Ontario  commencing  the  first  week  in 
July,  the  itinerary  for  which  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  APRIL,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  April,  1923,  shows  that  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $68,181,320  in  April, 
1923,  as  against  $47,695,454  in  April,  1922,  and  $65,310,847  in  April,  1921.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  April,  1923,  were  valued  at  $11,648,372, 
as  against  $7,743,386  in  April,  1922,  and  $13,519,887  in  April,  1921.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  April,  1923,  were  valued  at  $46,927,152  as  against 
$32,869,246  in  April,  1922,  and  $41,558,980  in  April,  1921.  The  total  imports 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  April,  1923,  were  valued  at  $822,950,909,  as 
against  $730,188,939  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,207,178,994 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  April,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  April,  1923, 
was  $53,642,251,  as  against  $31,917,500  for  April,  1922,  and  $43,280,735  for 
April,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $13,607,856 
in  April,  1923,  as  compared  with  $7,626,035  in  April,  1922,  and  $12,432,223  in 
April,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $25,944,331  during 
April,  1923,  as  against  $15,498,808  in  April,  1922,  and  $22,974,951  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  April,  1923,  was  $953,176,194,  as  against 
$728,877,445  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,179,088,050  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  April,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  $14,539,069^ 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of 
$130,225,285. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  16,  1923. — The  more  encouraging  conditions  which  have 
lately  been  experienced  characterized  home  trade  during  April,  which  was  other- 
wise featureless,  and  except  that  the  April  returns  of  external  trade  for  the 
first  time  excluded  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Irish  Free  State — an  occur- 
rence which  incidentally  invalidates  all  statistics  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  past — there  were  no  special  incidents  of  note. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  Easter  holidays,  the  value  of  imports  was 
practically  unchanged  from  March,  and  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  total 
exports  is  due  to  larger  re-exports,  and  not  to  any  improvement  in  trade  in 
British  products.  Indeed  the  maintenance  of  recent  figures  is  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  continuation  of  heavy  exports  of  coal,  because  there  has  actually 
been  a  decrease  in  exports  of  British  manufactured  goods,  which  is  obviously 
an  adverse  factor. 

All  the  same  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  industrial  situation  has  con- 
tinued, as  is  shown  by  the  Government  announcement  of  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  number  of  unemployed,  which  since  January  has  averaged  about  20,000  a 
week.  Unfortunately,  this  recovery  has  been  somewhat  retarded  during  the 
month  by  disputes  which  broke  out  in  the  shipping  and  other  industries, 
although  several  threatened  strikes  have  been  averted  as  a  result  of  mutual 
concessions. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  signs  of  any  alleviation  of  the  severe 
depression  from  which  agriculture  is  suffering,  and  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  tense  situation  between  farmers  and  labourers  which  developed  during 
April  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere.  While  the  Government  is  giving  the  situation 
earnest  and  sympathetic  consideration,  and  promises  to  introduce  a  number  of 
palliative  measures,  the  prospects  of  any  immediate  general  improvement  are 
not  very  hopeful,  because  even  if  a  good  harvest  should  be  secured,  it  is  certain 
that  under  existing  conditions  the  British  farmer  cannot  possibly  profitably 
compete,  without  artificial  assistance,  with  the  prices  at  which  wheat  and  cer- 
tain agricultural  products  can  be  laid  down  here  by  outside  producers. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  SHOPPING  WEEK 

A  movement  which  has  recently  received  impetus,  and  the  development 
of  which  could  be  of  great  practical  value  to  Canada,  is  the  decision  of  Harrods' 
and  other  departmental  stores  to  hold  what  is  designated  as  a  "  British  Empire 
Shopping  Week."  This  is  to  commence  on  Empire  Day,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuation special  prominence  is  to  be  given  to  goods  produced  within  the  Empire, 
both  as  regards  display  and  selling.  The  idea,  which  is  not  altogether  a  new 
one,  has  been  actively  taken  up  by  the  press,  and  although  the  time  available 
is  extremely  short,  it  seems  probable  that  a  number  of  retail  firms  in  London 
and  also  some  in  the  provinces  will  participate. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  statements  made  by  certain  newspapers 
that  the  week  is  being  organized  by  the  Dominion  Governments  is  erroneous. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  plan  was  conceived  by  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Retail  Distributors  (a  body  which  includes  many  of  the  large  departmental 
stores  in  its  membership)  and  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  authorities,  whose 
object  is  to  create  greater  interest  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  British 
Empire  products. 
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The  result  of  the  press  statement  has,  however,  been  the  receipt  by  this 
oflfice  of  a  considerable  number  of  applications  from  firms  who  have  inferred 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  stocks  of  Canadian  provisions,  manufac- 
tured goods  and  other  products  for  display  purposes.  This  would  be  obviously 
impossible,  but  we  are  rendering  all  possible  assistance  by  supplying  would-be 
exhibitors  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  importers  and  agents 
in  London  who  handle  Canadian  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  several  of  whom  have 
expressed  willingness  to  loan  particular  Canadian  goods  which  they  handle. 
We  have,  moreover,  arranged  for  several  newspapers  to  give  publicity  to  this. 

If  the  idea  of  an  Empire  Shopping  Week  should  catch  on,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  repeated  and  indeed  become  an  annual  event,  in  which 
case  prehminary  preparation  and  organization,  which  is  not  possible  this  time, 
should  greatly  enhance  its  practical  value. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  COIVDITIONS  IN  IRELAND 

Irish    Free  State 

Glasgow,  May  10,  1923. — The  unsettled,  almost  tumultuous  condition  of 
Ireland  for  years  past  has  created  the  impression,  even  in  England,  that  Southern 
Ireland  is  in  a  condition  bordering  on  insolvency,  and  that  trade  is  stagnant. 
Notwithstanding  the  grevious  damage  done  to  trade  alone  through  destruction 
of  property,  breaking  of  communications,  and  general  turmoil,  it  is  all  the  more 
creditable  to  the  country's  resiliency  to  report  that  such  opinions  respecting  the 
Free  State  show  remarkable  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
Ireland  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  few  creditor  nations  of  the 
world,  although  of  course  trade  has  latterly  been  greatly  impeded.  Her  exports 
in  cash  value  have  been  substantially  greater  than  her  imports  for  the  six  years 
ending  December,  1921,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  during  that  time 
amounting  to  £73,144,000,  each  year  showing  a  favourable  balance.  This 
includes  the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  there  are  no  figures  at  present  available 
separating  the  Free  State  from  Ulster.  There  are  also  no  figures  yet  for  1922, 
but  even  so  it  is  believed  that  the  relative  position  of  exports  and  imports  has 
not  altered  unfavourably  through  civil  disorder,  because  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  not  likely  to  increase  relatively  to  exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts during  periods  of  trouble,  and  Ireland's  external  trade  is  mainly  an  affair 
of  exports  of  farm  products  and  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1922,  the  deposits  in  joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland  were 
£196,000,000,  as  compared  with  £189,000,000  of  the  year  before,  which  again 
was  an  immense  increase  over  the  year  1913,  the  figure  for  that  year  being 
£62,000,000.  The  figure  for  1922  is  specially  noteworthy  when  the  fall  in  prices, 
and  the  world-wide  agricultural  depression — and  agriculture  is  Ireland's  prin- 
cipal industry — are  considered. 

Ireland's  direct  trade  with  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  is  a  small 
matter.  Her  indirect  trade  is  considerable,  and  this  indirect  trade  must  finally 
become  a  direct  trade  to  an  increasing  extent  as  the  Customs  (the  Free  State 
from  April  1  is  separate  from  Great  Britain  and  Ulster  for  Customs  purposes) 
begin  to  operate.  That  indirect  trade  is  mainly  a  question  of  reimports  through 
Great  Britain.  The  balance  of  her  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  therefore  a  very 
accurate  indication  of  her  national  position  in  commerce  and  exchange.  The 
position  over  a  number  of  years  as  follows  is  striking  and  is  provocative  of 
thought: — 


Irish  exports  to  Great  Britain.. 
Irish  imports  from  Great  Britaii 


1916 
106 
84 


Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling, 

1917        1918        1919  1920 

133         152         174  202 

97         110         132  159 


1921 
126 
92 
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The  importance  of  Irish  trade  is  revealed  in  the  following  figures,  which 
show  that  Ireland  is  Great  Britain's  second  best  customer,  and  per  head  of 
population,  by  far  the  best.  The  figures  are  Great  Britain's  exports  to  the 
count rit'<  named  in  1921,  showing  approximate  populations:  — 


Milloiis  of 

Millons  of 

Pounds  Sterling. 

Population 

  93 

4i 

  Ill 

320 

United  Stairs  

  64 

110 

Australia  

  48 

6 

  22 

8i 

  56 

36 

  41 

65 

  29 

Ti 

  15 

11- 

That  is  to  say,  Ireland  with  her  population  of  4-4-  millions  ranked  only 
second  to  India  with  her  vast  population  as  a  market  for  British  products.  She 
purchased  far  more  than  did  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  twenty-five 
times  as  great,  and  four  and  a  half  times  more  than  did  Canada  with  a  popula- 
tion twice  as  great. 

Taking  the  year  1913,  it  is  a  fact  that  Ireland's  external  trade  per  head  of 
population  exceeded  that  of  the  eighteen  principal  countries,  except  Holland, 
Belgium,  New  Zealand,  and  Switzerland.  The  follow^ing  was  the  value  of  this 
trade:  Spain,  £4  7s.;  Austria-Hungary,  £5;  Italy,  £7;  United  States,  £9: 
Union  of  South  Africa,  £10  4s.;  Germany,  £15  3s.;  France,  £15  5s.;  Sweden, 
£16  4s.;  Norway,  £20  8s.;  United  Kingdom,  £25  7s.;  Denmark,  £27  8s.;  Canada, 
£27  8s.;  Australia,  £30  8s.;  Ireland,  £32  3s.;  Switzerland,  £34  Is.;  New  Zealand. 
£37  2s.;  Belgium,  £42  2s.;  and  Netherlands,  £93  5s. 

Notwithstanding  the  healthy  condition  of  Irish  trade  as  shown  above,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  minimize,  or  make  light  of,  the  difficulties  the  country 
has  to  face  in  the  restoration  of  property  destroyed,  in  compensation  to  sufferers, 
and  to  balancing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government,  or  to  suggest 
that  trade  is  now  flourishing.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when  peace  is  restored 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  country  has  at  its  disposal  vast  credits  for  the 
development  of  the  country  and  financing  of  its  anticipated  boom  in  trade  and 
commerce  which  have  been  accumulating  over  a  period  of  years. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

As  previously  reported  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  Free 
State  became  separated  from  Great  Britain  for  Customs  purposes  from  April  1. 
The  new  arrangements  merely  involve  the  mechanical  organization  of  tax  and 
customs  collection  by  the  Irish  Free  State  authorities.  The  taxes  and  customs 
duties  remain  substantially  as  before.  Thus,  Ireland  at  her  customs  houses 
will  be  collecting  the  same  duties  at  the  same  rates  as  Great  Britain  at  her 
customs  houses,  and  not  otherwise,  except  in  one  or  two  minor  particulars.  It 
must  be  realized  that,  in  so  far  as  Great  Britain  has  departed  from  her  free  trade 
position,  Ireland  will  be  applying  to  Great  Britain  for  the  same  treatment  that 
Great  Britain  is  extending  to  the  world  at  large,  except  as  such  treatment  is 
modified  by  British  Empire  preference.  Because  so  much  has  the  Free  State 
adopted  the  British  customs  duties,  that  she  is  applying  preferential  rates  to 
articles  of  Empire  origin.  Thus  Indian  tea,  a  most  important  item  in  Ireland, 
will  benefit.  Apparently  the  same  preference  will  be  extended  to  British  goods 
entering  the  country,  such  as  motor  cars,  watches,  clocks,  musical  instruments, 
and  cinematograph  films.  Accordingly  British  motor  cars  will  retain  some 
slight  advantage  as  against  American  or  French  cars,  but  their  former  free  trade 
advantage  will  be  gone.  The  opportunity  for  Canadian  cars  in  the  Free  State 
is  therefore  obvious. 
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Ulster  ^ 

The  six  counties  of  Ulster,  which  should  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  Great 
Britain  for  customs  purposes,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  in  that 
respect,  have  been  for  about  a  year  as  entirely  free  from  civil  disorder  as  Great 
Britain.  During  that  time  Ulster  has  been  slowly  regaining  prosperity  in 
common  with  other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  linen  trade,  which  ranks  as  the  leading  industry  of 
Northern  Ireland,  exports  during  the  month  of  January  last  exceeded  those  of 
any  month  during  the  preceding  two  years.  The  January  output  was  not  a 
sudden  jump,  but  was  reached  by  steady  and  successive  increases  during  1922. 
A  difficulty  which  the  linen  trade  is  still  faced  with  is  the  shortage  of  the  neces- 
sary raw  material,  or  rather  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,'  the  difficulty  it 
will  be  faced  with,  if  the  linen  industry  progresses  to  the  volume  of  business 
it  reached  in  1913,  the  steady  progress  recently  made  giving  evidence  of  this 
possibility. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  outlook  for  shipbuilding,  which,  after  the  manufacture  of  linen,  is  the 
most  important  manufacturing  industry  in  the  north,  is  distinctly  encouraging. 
The  world's  idle  tonnage  is  being  gradually  placed  in  service,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  building  costs,  including  labour,  has  been  such  that  shipowners  are  being 
encouraged  to  place  orders  for  new  ships  at  costs  upon  which  they  can  earn 
dividends.  Evidence  of  the  improvement  is  manifested  in  one  Belfast  ship- 
yard in  which  17,800  men  are  now  employed  against  14,000  men  a  few  months 
ago.  In  the  case  of  shipbuilding,  however,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
a  revival  of  this  industry  must  follow,  and  cannot  precede,  a  general  trade 
revival  throughout  the  world  involving  a  greater  exchange  of  commodities. 


Prospects  for  Canadian  Trade 

Now,  considering  Ireland  as  a  whole,  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  long  as 
the  figures  used  apply  to  the  whole  country,  it  seems  plain  that  the  opportunities 
for  Canadian  products  follow  the  same  general  trend  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  country  are  being  taken  advantage  of.  If, 
therefore,  a  careful  examination  is  made  of  the  imports  into  Ireland  from  the 
United  States,  a  very  good  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  classes  of  articles  in  which 
Canadian  exporters  are  likely  to  secure  business. 

The  value  of  merchandise  (c.i.f.  at  Irish  ports)  imported  into  Ireland  from 
the  United  States  without  having  been  transhipped  at  ports  in  Great  Britain 
was  for  1916,  £7,964,000;  1917,  £6,962,000;  1918,  £5,862,000;  1919,  £9,062,000; 
1920,  £13,603,000;  and  1921,  £9,270,000.  The  total  value  of  all  merchandise 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  Ireland,  whether  transhipped  at  British  ports 
or  not,  was  in  1916,  $37,000,000;  1917,  $20,000,000;  1918,  $7,000,000;  1919, 
$35,000,000;  1920,  $42,000,000;  and  1921,  $29,000,000.  The  latter  figures  are 
from  United  States  returns  and  of  course  do  not  include  freight  and  insurance. 


[principal  imports  into  IRELAND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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I  Some  of  the  principal  products  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  United 
States  in  1920  and  included  in  the  figures  above  for  that  year  were  as  follows: — 


Prodiicta 

Bfirley  

Ontincal  nnd  rolled  oats. 


Wlu-nt  

Wheat  flour  

Brooms  

Motor  cars   , 

Parts  of  motor  cars  

DakuiK  powder  

Knit  hosiery  

Knit  underwear  

Hops  , 

Parts  of  steam  engines..  .. 

Wire  nails  

Pipes  and   fittings,  wrought. 
Steel  sheets  and  plates. .   . . 
Ship  and  tank  plates..  .. 

Files  and  rasps  

Saws  .*  

Barbed  wire  


Value  in 
Dollars 
1,822,000 
534,000 
257,000 
13.507,000 
3,986,000 
134,000 
1,023,000 
62,000 
154,000 
31,000 
247,000 
3,033,000 
2,932,000 
57,000 
40,000 
545,000 
89,000 
22,000 
26,000 
29,000 


Products 


All  other  wire  , 

Sole  leather  

Boots  and   shoes,  men's  

Boots   and   shoes,   women's. .  . 

Malt  

Linseed  cake  

Linseed  meal  

Fuel  and   gas  oil  

Illuminating  oil  

Lubricating  oil  

Gasoline  

Wrapping  paper  

Clover  grass  seed;  , 

Timothy   grass  seed  

Refined  sugar  

Unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco.. 
Sawed    timber,    pitch  pine.. 

Yellow  pitch  pine   .. 

Hogsheads  and  barrels,  empty. 
Staves  


Value  in 
Dollars 
22,000 
17,000 
118,000 
239,000 
148,000 
565,000 
38,000 
726,000 
1,651,000 
588,000 
338,000 
61,000 
38,000 
26,000 
359,000 
3,060,000 
239,000 
606,000 
229,000 
232,000 


Now,  Ireland's  imports  from  the  United  States  are  a  very  small  fraction 
of  her  imports  from  Great  Britain:  in  1920  the  figure  was  £159,000,000  from 
the  latter  and  less  than  £9,000,000  from  the  former.-  But  Ireland's  external 
trade  is  so  immense  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  is  unimportant,  and  is  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  small,  and  cover  a  wide 
range,  which  Canada  is  in  a  position  very  considerably  to  supply.  Energy  and 
great  attention  to  detail  are  required  to  work  up  the  business,  however,  and 
careful  consideration  respecting  the  appointment  of  representatives  in  Ireland 
for  direct  trade  is  essential,  particularly  in  view^  of  the  tariff  now  operating 
between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ulster  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Free  State  on 
the  other.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  who  has  given  con- 
siderable study  to  trade  in  Ireland  for  some  years,  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  any  Canadian  firms  who  are  prepared  to  seriously 
undertake  direct  trade  to  Ireland  in  the  products,  in  the  main,  indicated  above. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  prices  in  sterling,  c.i.f.  port  of  destination, 
are  a  sine  qua  non  of  business  in  these  islands  from  countries  abroad. 


COMMERCIAL    CONDITIONS    IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  12,  1923. — Threats  of  strikes  and  lockouts  have  once  more 
been  filling  the  air  after  a  year  or  more  of  comparative  industrial  peace,  cre- 
ating a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  trade  circles,  but  actual  stoppages  have  not 
materialized  in  any  degree.  The  lesson  of  the  past  few  years  has  apparently 
been  well  learned:  that  the  loss  entailed  by  the  stoppage  of  work  has  to  be  paid 
for,  and  the  industry  concerned  has  ultimately  to  pay  for  it,  workmen  as  well 
as  owners. 

Shipbuilding  and  Engineering. — Some  substantial  business  has  recently 
been  booked  at  many  yards  up  and  down  the  Clyde.  About  108  ships  are  now 
in  hand  in  the  Clyde  yards,  the  tonnage  aggregating  532,000.  This  is  25  ships 
and  28,000  tons  better  than  at  the  end  of  1922.  A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  a  dozen  large  motor  ships  are  being  built.  One  large 
yard  has  had  to  close  down  because  it  could  not  secure  delivery  of  6,000  tons 
of  ship  plates  ordered  from  the  Ruhr  before  the  French  occupation. 
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Locomotive  firms  are  busy  and  a  good  deal  of  railway  rolling  stock  in 
general  is  now  in  hand  by  the  Scottish  producers.  Iron  and  steel  firms  in  Scot- 
land have  been  experiencing  a  surprisingly  large  demand  for  their  products, 
both  from  home  and  abroad.  Production  is  proceeding  at  very  high  pressure, 
and  large  tonnages  are  being  turned  out. 

Coal. — The  boom  in  coal  exports  continues,  and  all  the  Scottish  coal  fields 
are  booked  up  with  orders  for  many  weeks  ahead.  Prices  rule  high.  There  is 
considerable  congestion  at  all  shipping  ports.  Many  new  pits  are  being  sunk, 
seven  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  Lothians  alone. 

Tweeds  and  Hosiery. — There  is  not  yet  sufficient  confidence  to  enable  mer- 
chants to  place  orders  in  more  than  a  limited  amount.  Many  have  still  con- 
siderable stocks  and  until  these  are  liquidated  stocking  up  with  the  newer  cloths 
will  be  delayed.  Business  is  quiet* with  most  of  the  hosiery  and  underwear 
manufacturers. 

General  Position. — The  state  of  trade  is  on  the  whole  better  than  cautious 
observers  a  few  months  ago  might  have  expected.  The  numbers  of  unemployed 
are  sinking  slowly  but  surely.  Whereas  at  the  height  of  the  depression  eighteen 
months  ago  the  unemployed  numbered  over  two  millions,  they  have  now  been 
reduced  to  little  more  than  half  that  figure.  This  perhaps  is  as  good  an  indica- 
tion of  trade  recovery  as  could  be  furnished. 

Export  trade  continues  to  increase,  and  already  exceeds  75  per  cent  of  its 
pre-war  volume.  There  is  something  like  a  boom  in  iron  and  steel,  and  coal 
exports  are  almost  unprecedented.  Shipping  is  fairly  active  and  even  ship- 
building— the  last  industry  to  feel  the  effects  of  convalescence — is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  a  return  to  health.  Were  it  not  for  the  disturbing  conditions 
arising  from  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  its  twin  companions,  reparations 
and  national  debts,  it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  prophesy  a  rapid  movement  back 
to  normal  conditions  this  year. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  BIRKENHEAD 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  May  15,  1923. — Birkenhead,  although  as  important  a  centre  as 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  distribution  of  store  cattle,  has  been  behind 
both  Manchester  and  Glasgow  in  receiving  her  first  shipments  of  these,  and,  so 
far,  has  only  had  regular  shipments  of  Canadian  fat  cattle,  and  no  stores.  The 
trade  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  boats  fitted  up  to  carry  cattle  direct  from 
Canada,  to  the  two  former  ports,  were  available  before  the  Montreal  season 
opened,  while  Birkenhead  has  had  to  wait  for  direct  connections  until  the  Mont- 
real boats  arrive.  They  express,  however,  the  greatest  interest  in  the  new 
branch  of  trade,  which  they  state  will  be  well  received  by  their  connections. 

The  facilities  at  Birkenhead  are  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
considerable  quantities  of  cattle,  as  the  lairages  are  close  to  the  Mersey  river 
and  connected  with  the  dock  by  an  overhead  runway,  and  the  animals  can  be 
placed  in  the  quarters  they  occupy  until  sold  in  three  minutes  after  being 
landed.  Accommodation  can  be  provided  for  3,000  cattle  and  15,000  to  16,000 
sheep.  Excellent  facilities  also  exist  for  the  transfer  of  cattle  to  the  cars  for 
transportation  to  destination  after  purchase,  railway  sidings  enabling  the  cars 
to  be  switched  to  the  doors  of  the  lairages. 

Birkenhead  as  a  distributing  point  will  serve  the  cattle  buyers  of  a  large 
part  of  England,  and  especially  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Yorkshire  and 
Norfolk. 
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CANADIAN  FAT  CATTLE 

Ixogular  v^^liipinents  of  Canadian  fat  cattle  have  been  received  at  Birken- 
head this  season,  these  all  arriving  via  American  ports.  The  condition  and 
cjuality  of  the  animals  arriving  has  been  very  favourably  commented  on  by  the 
trade.  Prices  ranged  from  lO^d.  to  lOjd.  per  pound  in  sink,  but  the  cattle  on 
the  last  boat,  the  ss.  West  Co/ms,  some  550  head,  were  sold  at  a  satisfactory 
advance  over  this,  lid.  to  11  Jd.  per  pound.  This  rise  in  value  was  due  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  colder  weather,  but  mainly  to  the  comparative  shortage  of 
supplies  from  Ireland  owing  to  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  grass  feeding  season. 

BIRMINGHAM   MARKET   FOR  HANDLES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 
PICK  handles 

Bristol  May  17,  1923. — As  has  been  noted  in  previous  reports  (see  Journal 
No.  962:  August  26,  1922)  there  exist  considerable  differences  between  types 
of  pick  handles  suitable  for  Scottish  and  South  Wales  miners,  whilst  the  North 
of  England  demands  in  turn  a  still  different  type.  Some  activity  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  time,  and  one  large  firm,  with  headquarters  in  Birmingham  and 
branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  command  a  large  export 
trade  throughout  the  w^orld,  desire  quotations  on  the  following  business.  The 
name  of  this  firm  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  and  a  trade  inquiry 
outlining  their  general  requirements  is  published  in  this  issue  (page  916). 
This  large  firm  are  not  brokers  but  are  a  merchant  house  and  desire  an 
exclusive  United  Kingdom  agency  for  a  sound  Canadian  firm  who  are  not  rep- 
resented on  this  side.  They  desire  quotations  on  Universal,  Acme,  and  Scottish 
and  Welsh  miners'  pick  handles  as  well  as  navvy  pick  handles  in  car  load  lots 
f.o.b.  seaboard  or  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  These  come  in  four  different  grades  1,  2, 
and  extra,  standard  eye  being  necessary  in  all  cases.  It  is  always  advisable 
when  forwarding  quotations  to  state  whether  packed  in  cases  or  in  bags,  and 
indications  of  weight  per  dozen  are  also  necessary. 

SHOVEL  stems 

Again  the  needs  of  the  market  are  quite  specific,  and  the  above  firm  state 
the  largest  demand  is  for  the  28-inch,  30-inch  and  32-inch  for  XX  and  X  and  I's 
with  a  diameter  of  IJ  inches  to  1^%  inches  taper,  for  ash  shovel  stems.  They 
are  prepared  to  accept  an  initial  shipment  of  from  five  to  six  car  load  lots  if 
quality  and  price  are  right,  the  first  car  load  to  be  shipped  immediately  but 
not  before  samples  have  been  seen  and  approved  prior  thereto.  Shovel  stems  are 
generally  shipped  in  two-dozen  bundles,  well  tied,  whilst  separate  prices  are 
quoted  for  each  grade.  For  mixed  car  load  lots  it  is  suggested  that  cars  should 
be  graded  to  contain  60  per  cent  of  I's,  25  per  cent  of  X,  and  the  balance  of 
XX.  Stems  should  load  in  the  vicinity  of  4,000  to  the  car  load  lot,  whilst 
weights  for  32-inch  stems  should  be  from  17^  to  18^  pounds  per  dozen. 

BROOM  handles 

This  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  state  that  they  often  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  type  of  wood  is  being  shipped  for  current  lots  of  broom  handles, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  types  of  timber  used  therein  should  in  all  cases  be  given. 
In  this  case  bundles  done  up  in  four  dozen  each  are  most  acceptable,  diameter 
of  handles  to  be  1-inch  and  1^-inch.    Quotations  in  car-load  lots  are  desired. 
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A  certain  amount  of  interest  has  been  shown  for  maple  broom  handles, 
which  are  used  for  vacuum  cleaners.  Such  maple  handles  are  not  desired 
polished;  sizes  1-inch  and  1^-inch  with  screw  ends,  the  length  of  the  screw  being 
about      inches.    Quotations  on  above  in  car-load  lots  only  desired. 

D  HANDLES 

Birch,  beech  and  maple  D  handles  are  not  looked  upon  favourably  owing 
to  excessive  warping,  ash  handles  being  the  exclusive  demand.  Quotations  on 
No.  1,  X  and  XX  are  desired  in  car-load  lots. 

A  certain  amount  of  business  is  being  done  in  Blue  I's  in  lengths  of  30-inch 
and  32-inch.  It  may  be  explained  that  these  Blue  Ts  are  a  grade  of  D  handles 
which  have  been  found  defective  and  unsuitable  by  shovel  manufacturers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  are  repaired  by  small  metal  strips,  etc., 
which  is  work  peculiarly  suitable  for  Birmingham ;  riveted  on  to  the  handle  and 
a  label  pasted  over  defective  parts  and  sold  at  a  cheap  price  to  the  trade.  With 
reference  to  shipments  of  D  handles,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  roughly 
2,000  dozen  handles  to  the  car-load  lot,  and  the  weights  of  these  handles  should 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  19  to  21  pounds  per  dozen. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

There  is  always  some  trade  to  be  done  in  slasher,  mattock  and  sledge 
handles  provided  prices  are  right.  Quotations  on  assorted  car-load  lots  for  the 
above  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  will  be  considered. 

Blind  Rollers. — There  is  some  interest  in  blind  rollers,  this  office  being 
prepared  to  forward  c.i.f.  quotations  in  sterling  for  car-load  lots. 

In  many  ways  Birmingham  is  a  very  valuable  distribution  point,  and  if 
Canadian  companies  can  establish  a  firm  and  steady  connection  with  Birming- 
ham firms  such  as  the  one  referred  to  in  this  report,  who  export  shovels,  picks, 
etc.,  sufiicient  business  could  result  to  keep  one  or  more  Canadian  factories 
employed  throughout  the  year.  Naturally  competition  is  exceedingly  keen,  and 
only  articles  manufactured  to  the  English  standard  and  strictly  to  the  wishes 
of  these  firms  will  result  in  business  of  a  permanent  nature. 

HEAVY  FALL  IN    BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  18,  1923. — Messrs.  Samuel  Page  and  Son,  the  provision 
brokers,  dealing  in  their  monthly  report  with  the  heavy  fall  that  took  place  in 
the  London  price  of  dairy  products  in  April,  call  attention  to  the  extremely 
heavy  imports  of  practically  all  commodities  as  the  chief  reason  for  the  decline. 
Quoting  the  official  trade  statistics,  they  point  out  that  in  comparison  with  1922 
the  net  increases  in  April's  imports  are  as  follows:  butter,  58,041  cwts.;  cheese, 
129,183  cwt.;  bacon,  119,449  cwts.;  hams,  40,909  cwts.;  eggs,  522,605  long 
hundreds. 

As  regards  butter,  the  chief  increase  came  from  Denmark,  140,835  cwts. 
having  arrived  as  against  90,885  cwts.  in  April  last  year.  This  quantity  is 
considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  imports  and  represents  an 
advance  of  over  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  April,  1922,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  prices  have  had  to  be  reduced.  At  the  end  of  March,  Danish  was  quoted 
at  200s.  to  202s.,  and  finest  New  Zealand  at  188s.  to  192s.,  while  present 
quotations  are  respectively  152s.  to  156s.,  and  142s.  to  144s.  per  cwt.  Retail 
figures  have  dropped  in  sympathy  from  2s.  2d.  per  pound  to  L<.  fid.  and  Is.  4d., 
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but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  this  reduction  has  caused  a 
hirgcr  consumption.  Messrs.  Page  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  public  have  to  some 
considerable  degree  substituted  best  margarine  at  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound  for  butter 
in  their  household  requirements,  and  express  the  opinion  that  even  the  present 
price  of  butter  is  not  sufficient  inducement  to  materially  influence  the  demand. 
In  the  meantime,  the  market  continues  exceedingly  quiet,  buying  is  of  a  hand- 
to-mouth  character,  and  as  there  are  still  large  quantities  of  Australasian  butter 
landing  and  near  at  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
recovery  in  the  near  future. 

Plentiful  New  Zealand  supplies  are  also  the  reason  for  the  decline  in  cheese 
values,  imports  of  this  commodity  during  April  being  142,055  cwts.  more  than  in 
March.  To-day's  prices  for  white  and  coloured  are  90s.  to  92s.  per  cwt.,  the 
former  having  fallen  by  18s.  and  the  latter  by  26s.  in  comparison  with  a  month 
ago.  It  is  mentioned  that  Canadian  is  pressed  for  sale  at  87s.  c.i.f.  without 
finding  buyers,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  the  retail  price  of  cheese  will  have  to  be 
reduced  to  lOd.  per  pound.  Another  factor  in  bringing  about  the  decline  has 
doubtless  been  finance.  Many  importers  of  both  butter  and  cheese  have  been 
compelled  to  realize  on  one  or  the  other. 

At  the  moment,  Messrs.  Page  remark,  buyers  give  the  preference  to  New 
Zealand  as  it  is  ready  for  cutting,  whereas  Canadian  fodders  are  mild;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Canadian  will  arrive  with  more  flavour  and  New 
Zealand  with  too  strong  a  taste,  as  a  result  of  keeping  or  late  production,  and 
then  the  preference  will  be  reversed.  Buyers  all  the  time  require  cheese  which 
can  be  retailed  at  once,  without  having  to  store  it  until  maturity,  but  they  also 
do  not  desire  full-flavoured  or  strong  cheese.  It  is  added  that  consumption  will 
increase  considerably  as  the  season  advances. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  March  27,  1923. — The  absorbing  topic  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  and  financial  community  of  Australia  is  that  of  the 
protracted  absence  of  rain  upon  which  the  trading  position  of  the  Common- 
wealth so  materially  depends.  This  question  dominates  every  phase  of  com- 
merce, and  now  the  ardent  hope  is  that  April  showers  will  come  in  persistent 
volume  to  permit  the  autumnal  sowing  of  wheat  and  to  provide  the  vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  with  both  feed  and  water  for  the  winter  months. 

Unquestionably,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  lambing  season  has  been  a 
failure,  hence  there  is  the  apprehensive  apparition  of  decreasing  flocks  and  cur- 
tailed production  of  Australia's  greatest  staple.  The  seriousness  of  the 
diminished  flocks  of  sheep  has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  by  reason  of  the  high 
prices  for  wool  ruling  in  recent  years,  but  this  aspect  is  now  receiving  closer 
attention  of  growers.  There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  contributing  to  the 
position,  such  as  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  heavier  transportation 
charges,  in  addition  to  unremunerative  export  prices  for  frozen  mutton. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  wool  sales  in  Melbourne  on  March  19,  a  firmer 
tone  was  apparent,  with  a  good  demand,  especially  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  North  America.  Prices  have  indicated  an  upward  tendency  of  about  5  per 
cent  on  merinos  and  comebacks. 

With  the  advance  in  several  oversea  markets,  wheat  prices  have  moved 
sympathetically,  and  this  mail  closes  with  quotations  substantially  higher  than 
they  w^ere  a  year  ago.  To-day  wheat  is  quoted  at  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  S^d.  ($1.28  to 
$1.29)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.   The  market  is  firm, 
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due  to  inquiries  from  the  Continent,  and  due  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the  drought 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  wheat-growing  states. 

A  month  ago  the  flour  market  was  quite  depressed,  and  millers  accepted 
low  prices  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  fully  'occupied.  To-day,  through  inquiries 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Mediterranean  ports,  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  prices 
have  advanced  to  £10  7s.  6d.  ($50.49)  to  £10  12s.  6d.  ($51.71)  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer,  packed  in  sacks  of  150  pounds.  It  is  considered  that 
the  market  is  not  likely  to  recede  while  the  demand  for  by-products  (bran  and 
shorts)  is  so  active  for  domestic  requirements. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  Commonwealth  fiscal  year  which  ended 
on  January  31  the  imports  were  valued  at  £77,248,406,  being  an  increase  of 
£24,208,216  over  the  corresponding  previous  period.  The  exports  amounted  to 
£68,138,537,  showing  an  adverse  trading  balance  of  £9,109,869  for  the  seven 
months. 

Generally  the  demand  in  London  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for 
Australian  gilt-edged  securities  has  been  so  well  maintained  that  investors  are 
apparently  prepared  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  stocks.  The  stability  of  the 
money  market  is  considered  to  be  distinctly  favourable  in  the  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  maturing  issues  and  the  raising  of  fresh  loans  botli 
in  London  and  in  Australia. 

Considering  the  adverse  climatic  conditions  which  have  been  experienced 
for  some  months,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  volume  of  general  business 
has  been  so  well  maintained.  While,  in  some  lines,  stocks  of  goods  are  held 
quite  above  normal  (especially  stocks  of  dry  goods),  orders  have  been  freely 
placed  for  grocery  and  hardware  lines,  although  heavy  hardware  and  iron  and 
steel  products  have  indicated  considerable  contraction. 

The  mail  closes  with  the  financial  trading  position  being  upon  a  sound  and 
conservative  basis.  Trade  generally,  as  is  usual  between  seasons,  is  without) 
animation. 


AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH  CONVERSION  LOAN 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  23,  1923. — The  Commonwealth  Treasurer  has  issued  an 
invitation  to  holders  of  the  Commonwealth  5  per  cent  stock  and  bonds  maturing 
on  September  15,  1923,  to  convert  their  holdings  into  an  equal  amount  of  stock 
or  bonds  maturing  on  September  15,  1948.  The  total  amount  is  £38,700,000, 
which  was  raised  in  1918  for  war  purposes. 

The  new  loan  will  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  one  it  will  replace, 
and  though  subject  to  Commonwealth  income  tax  will  be  free  of  State  taxation. 
Conversion  will  be  effected  at  face  value  without  charge,  and  a  cash  bonus 
of  £1  for  each  £100  converted  is  to  be  given.  Taking  the  bonus  into  considera- 
tion, the  rate  of  interest  works  out  at  £5  Is.  5d.  per  cent  per  annum,  over  the 
v/hole  period  of  the  loan.  Holders  are  given  until  May  31,  1923,  to  convert, 
and  if  the  conversion  operation  is  not  a  success  holders  will  be  paid  in  full  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  new  loan  to  be  floated  either  in  Australia  or  London. 

In  view  of  the  strong  probability  of  a  further  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
it  is  considered  in  financial  circles  that  the  terms  of  the  conversion  will  appeal 
to  the  200,000  holders  in  the  maturing  loan,  who  are  assured  of  a  safe  invest- 
ment for  twenty-five  years  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  readily  negotiable  into  cash  should  the  need  arise.  It  is  already  announced 
that  some  leading  life  insurance  companies  and  other  financial  concerns  who 
are  large  holders  of  Commonwealth  securities  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
conversion  offer. 
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AUSTRALIAN   INVOICE   REQUIREMENTS:    NEW  PUBLICATION 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  prepared 
a  report  entitled  "  Australian  Invoice  Requirements  and  Other  Trade  Regu- 
lations Applicable  to  Imports  into  the  Commonwealth,"  which  has  just  been 
issued  as  a  separate  publication  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in 
a  convenient  form  for  filing.  This  publication  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  Canadian  exporters  to  Australia,  as  it  embraces  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  essential  to  them  in  their  work  as  exporters.  Among  the  subjects  handled 
in  this  report  are:  requirements  under  the  Commonwealth  (Trade  Descriptions 
Act) ;  marking  and  regulations  governing  the  various  classes  of  goods  imported; 
method  of  computing  customs  valuation;  forms  of  invoice  required  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Customs;  packing,  marking  and  numbering  of  cases;  how  to  send 
quotations;  parcel  post  shipments  and  rates  to  Australia;  bills  of  lading;  marine 
insurance;  and  shipping  facilities  for  the  Canadian  exporter. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  Canadian  firms 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


IMPROVED   BANiaNG   RETURNS   IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  April  23,  1923. — An  excess  of  deposits  over  advances  of  £944,246 
is  shown  by  the  aggregates  of  the  returns  issued  by  the  six  banks  for  the  March 
quarter.  A  year  ago  there  was  an  excess  of  advances  over  deposits  of  £6,130,925. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  various  classes  of  deposits  for  the  March 
quarter  of  the  last  two  years:— 

March,  1923.         March,  1922  Inc. 


£  5,193,821 

£  4,506,449 

£  687,372 

Free  

26,445.501 

24,138,746 

2,306,755 

17,020,313 

16,221,644 

798,669 

Totals  

  £48,659,635 

£44.866,839 

£3,792,796 

The  advances  and  discounts 

compare  as  follows 

March,  1923. 

March.  1922 

Dec. 

£40,785,349 

£44,752,177 

£3,966,828 

1,736,219 

1,739,138 

2,919 

Totals  

£42,521,568 

£46,491,315 

£3,969,747 

The  notes  in  circulation  during  the  quarter  averaged  £6,632,  182,  as  against 
£7.510,451  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year;  while  the  coin  and  buillion 
held  by  the  banks  amounted  to  £7,929,266,  as  against  £7,777,980  in  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1922. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  announced  a  surplus  of  £1,350,000  for  the  financial 
year.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
£6,000,000  sterling.  These  facts,  taken  with  the  bank  returns  issued,  have  had 
a  reassuring  effect  on  the  financial  situation,  and  money  has  become  more 
plentiful  and  easier  of  access  to  traders.  The  Canadian  dollar,  buying  rate,  is 
S4.81,  and  the  selling  rate  $4.74.  All  these  facts  taken  together  point  out  a 
brighter  commercial  future. 
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NEW    ZEALAND    RESUMES    TRADE    WITH    FORMER  ENEMY 

COUNTRIES 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes 
under  date  April  23,  1923,  that  under  an  Order  in  Council  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  has  arranged  to  resume  trade  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
as  from  September  1,  1923.  This  decision  revokes  the  Order  in  Council  dated 
July  26,  1920,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods  from  Germany,  Austria,  or 
Hungary.  • 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  New  Zealand  commercial  circles 
with  respect  to  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary 
on  the  date  agreed  upon,  on  the  ground  that  goods  have  already  been  ordered 
for  the  Christmas  trade,  and  it  is  feared  that  there  may  be  heavy  importations 
from  those  countries,  arriving  after  September  1,  which  would  militate  against 
orders  already  given  at  prices  which  would  be  higher  than  those  which  would 
be  in  force  when  the  former  enemy  countries  re-enter  the  market. 

The  regulations  under  which  this  trade  will  be  conducted  have  not  yet  been 
promulgated,  but  it  has  been  indicated  by  the  Government  that  the  duties  to 
be  imposed  are  such  as  will  protect  British  trade.  The  Orders  in  Council  above 
referred  to  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file 
No.  20991). 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES  ACT 

The  Government  Gazette  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  announces  that  the 
Governor-General  has  under  and  bv  virtue  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by 
section  53  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1922  (Act  No.  32  of  1922) ,  declared, 
proclaimed,  and  made  known  that  the  said  Act  commenced  and  came  into  opera- 
tion on  1st  April,  1923. 

A  report  summarizing  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  980  (November  11,  1922). 


INDIA'S   RECORD   WHEAT  CROP 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  April  20,  1923. — The  third  and  final  wheat  forecast  prepared  by 
the  Government  of  India  for  the  season  of  1922-23  estimates  that  the  total  yield 
of  wheat  in  British  India  will  reach  11,399,000  long  tons  (roughly  about 
420,000,000  bushels)  from  30,550,000  acres.  This  acreage  is  about  normal,  but 
the  yield  has  broken  all  records  in  Indian  history  and  represents  an  advance  of 
16  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  final  outturn  (9,817,000  tons)  of  last  year, 
which  was  some  600,000  tons  above  the  average  yield  for  the  preceding  five 
years.  A  large  wheat  crop  was  expected  this  year  as  forecasted  in  two  previous 
reports  appearing  in  this  journal,  but  no  one  looked  for  an  11,000,000-ton  crop. 

The  Punjab  supplied  nearly  5,000,000  tons  of  this  year's  total  yield  as 
compared  with  only  3,700,000  tons  last  year,  thus  contributing  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  increase  over  last  year  from  the  whole  of  India.  Favourable 
weather  conditions  throughout  practically  the  whole  of  the  growing  season  have 
accounted  for  this  remarkable  yield  in  the  Punjab;  some  red  rust  appeared  early 
in  March  but  it  disappeared  during  the  bright  hot  weather  that  followed.  Wheat 
harvesting  operations  are  now  finished  in  Central  India  and  are  well  under  way 
in  the  Punjab.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  India  is  estimated 
at  836  pounds  as  compared  with  744  pounds  per  acre  last  year. 
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NO  GREAT  EXrORT  MOVEMENT 

There  is  as  yet  little  evidence  of  a  considerable  export  movement.  During 
the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1923,  a  total  of  220,000  tons  of  Indian  wheat 
was  exported,  as  compared  with  imports  into  India  from  Australia  of  440,000 
tons  during  the  previous  twelve  months  and  exports  from  India  of  476,000  tons 
tluring  tlie  fiscal  year  1918-19,  1,454,000  tons  during  1917-18,  and  748,000  tons 
during  1916-17.  Exports  of  Indian  wheat  during  March  of  this  year  amounted 
to  20.700  tons,  during  February  to  29,100  tons,  and  during  January  to  63,900  tons. 

During  these  three  years  the  Indian  wl;ieat  crop  was  fair  to  normal,  but 
prices  were  so  higli  that  the  Indian  masses  were  forced  to  curtail  consumption 
of  wheat  flour.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that,  per  capita,  India  is  now  con- 
suming more  wheat  flour  than  before  the  war,  and  that  as  long  as  world  prices 
remain  at  the  present  comparatively  low  level,  India's  surplus  of  wheat  for 
export  will  probably  not  amount  to  10  per  cent  of  her  annual  production.  At 
present  wholesale  prices  of  wheat  at  inland  points  in  the  Punjab  are  between 
$1.05  and  $1.10  per  bushel. 

GREAT  IRRIGATION   PROJECT   FOR  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  April  20,  1923. — It  is  now^  understood  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  accorded  his  final  sanction  to  the  great  Sukkur  Barrage  and  Canal  project 
on  the  river  Indus  in  Sind.  When  completed,  this  irrigation  project  will  be  by 
far  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  provide  sufficient  water 
for  the  cultivation  of  some  3,500,000  additional  acres  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  bringing  the  total  area  of  cultivation  in  the  district  served  by  this  project 
up  to  5,900,000  acres.  The  immensity  of  this  scheme  may  be  realized  when 
it  is  compared  with  Egypt's  total  cultivated  area  of  5,400,000  acres.  The  Sukkur 
Barrage  project  will  thus  provide  for  500,000  acres  more  of  cultivated  land  than 
there  is  at  present  in  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  OUTPUT  OF  WHEAT  AND  COTTON 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Government  engineers  that  the  completion  of  the , 
Barrage  canals  will  ultimately  increase  the  present  output  of  70,000  tons  of 
wheat  in  this  area  to  935,000  tons,  of  rice  from  280,000  to  515,000  tons,  of  cotton 
from  52,000  to  190,000  tons,  and  other  crops  from  300,000  to  575,000  tons.  At 
the  present  time  this  area  ships  out  less  than  200,000  tons  annually  of  produce. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Barrage  will  provide  a  surplus  of  nearly  1,400,000  tons 
of  agricultural  produce  for  shipment  from  this  one  area  on  the  Indus. 

COST  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  Government  engineers  who  for  several  years  have  been  working  on 
the  plans  for  the  Barrage  estimate  that  the  total  capital  cost  will  be  at  least 
£12,000,000  sterling,  and  that  the  project  will  require  about  twelve  years  for 
completion.  It  will  probably  take  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  to  bring  the 
entire  cultivable  area  served  by  the  scheme  under  cultivation. 

The  capital  required  will  probably  be  raised  by  a  loan  on  the  London 
market.  It  is  estimated  that  this  "  productive "  capital  expenditure  will  pay 
over  6  per  cent  interest  in  the  fifteenth  year  from  commencing  of  works,  and 
that  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  completion  there  will  be  an  interest  return  of  14-6 
per  cent  on  all  capital  invested.  Apart  from  its  incalculable  importance  to  the 
people  of  Sind  and  to  the  trade  of  India,  the  project  will  thus  finally  add  from 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  dollars  annually  to  the  revenues  of  Government. 
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MAINTENANCE    REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE  JAMAICA 
GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  19,  1923. — The  Jamaica  Government  Railway, 
traversing  the  island  from  east  to  west,  with  two  branches  running  northwards, 
is  state-owned,  and  is  the  only  railway  in  Jamaica.  The  total  length  of  line  is 
200  miles.  A  branch  line  of  eleven  miles  is  in  course  of  construction  by  a 
Canadian  company,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  further  extensions  in 
the  future,  since  there  are  several  districts  which  need,  and  offer  a  profitable 
return  on,  railway  facilities.  The  total  capital  outlay  to  the  end  of  1921,  the 
latest  available  period  of  record,  was  £2,989,918.  The  expenditure  for  that  year, 
exclusive  of  debt  charges,  which  amounted  to  £161,042,  was  £384,594,  while  the 
revenue  was  £358,839. 

.  Considerable  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  material  are  used  annually  for 
maintenance.  The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  of  such  articles 
imported  during  the  calendar  year  1922: — 
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NOTES  ON  IMPORTS 

The  following  notes  on  the  above  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers:— 

Coal. — Both  English  and  American  coal  was  imported,  the  preference  given 
to  the  former  whenever  possible,  in  view  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Government.  A  coal  contract  recently  passed  to  a  Welsh  exporting, firm  at  36s. 
per  ton. 
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Ctnunt. — railway's  business  in  this  article  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  strong  competition  which  began 
about  nine  months  ago  between  English  and  Canadian  cement  in  this  market 
lias  since  died  down,  and  both  brands  are  being  sold  at  much  the  same  price. 

Lumber,  Pitch  Pine  and  Creosoted  (Incliiding  Sleepers). — These  supplies 
were  purchased  in  the  Southern  United  States,  the  sleepers  coming  from  New 
C)rleans.  Small  quantities  of  sleepers  were  bought  by  the  railway  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  the  branch  line,  but  as  that  work  only  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  January  last,  the  majority  of  such  supplies  wall  be  shown  in  the  current  year's 
returns.  To  date,  Canada  has  not  been  able  to  compete  successfully  in  this 
business. 

METHOD  OF  PLACING  ORDERS 

The  traditional  procedure  of  all  Jamaican  purchasing  departments  is  to 
send  indents  to  the  Crown  Agents  in  London,  from  ^^  Inch  source  a  large  portion 
of  the  railway's  orders  is  -supplied.  There  are,  howTver,  several  Canadian  and 
also  some  English  firms  with  resident  local  agents  w^ho,  by  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  various  departments,  have  in  the  past  managed  to  secure  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  business.  Thus  Canadian  cement  and  iron  and  steel 
goods  have  been  sold  to  the  railway  in  fairty  large  quantities.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Crown  Agents  appear  to  have  been  making  their  presence  very  much  felt, 
and  to  have  been  insisting  that  every  sort  of  material  which  is  obtainable  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  purchased  through  them,  regardless  of  price  and  other 
factors  of  importance  to  the  buyer.  Recent  cases  in  point  are  wire  nails,  w^here 
the  British  price  w^as  far  above  the  Canadian;  and  steel  bridges  for  the  new 
branch  line,  w^hich  are  over  a  month  behind  in  delivery.  This  attitude  can  only 
be  modified  through  personal  solicitation;  hence  Canadian  firms  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  railway's  orders  should  have  local  resident  agents  who 
are  in  a  position  to  confer  with  railway  officials  at  regular  intervals. 

CONDITIONS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd.  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New^  York  City,  May  23,  1923. — Wholesale  prices,  which  have  been  moving 
steadily  upward  since  last  summer,  have  received  a  check.  Bradstreet's  index- 
number  on  May  1  show^s  a  decline  of  2  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  decline  of 
only  two-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  preceding  month.  The  fall  in  whole- 
sale prices  has  not  been  great,  but  it  has  taken  place  in  many  lines,  wdth  the 
notable  exception  of  w^ool.  This  fact,  together  with  a  drop  in  security  quota- 
tions, is  causing  some  apprehension  as  to  the  future  of  business.  The  present 
high  rate  of  production  in  all  industries  has  been  affected  by  the  factors  referred 
to,  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  general  busi- 
ness. Bankers  are  of  opinion  that  this  development  will  not  be  without  some 
advantage,  as  it  will  permit  of  a  necessary  readjustment  of  prices.  The  record 
building  construction  activity,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  last  few^  months, 
has  slackened  on  account  of  increased  labour  costs  and  w^age  demands  and  a 
shortage  in  some  lines  of  material,  but  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  many  industries 
reached  a  new  high  record. 

the  iron  and  steel  industry 

The  steel  industry  has  reached  a  rate  of  production  never  before  attained 
in  its  history.  This  is  a  rate  of  50,000,000  gross  tons  a  year.  Mills  are  at  capa- 
city in  most  cases.   There  are  indications  that  the  present  heavy  deliveries  will 
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continue  except  for  seasonal  lapses.  Delivery  premiums  are  decreasing,  as  the 
volume  of  prompt  business  is  less  heavy.  There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  prices  of  finished  steel  products. 

THE  COTTON  AND  TEXTILE  SITUATION 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  cotton  shortage  in  the  South.  The  crop  is  late,  and 
it  is  reported  that  outside  of  Texas  and  parts  of  Oklahoma  it  is  doing  poorly, 
owing  to  the  excessive  rains  and  unseasonably  cold  weather  for  the  month  of 
May.  The  supply  of  cotton  available  until  the  new  crop  comes  on  the  market 
is  inadequate  to  meet  spinners'  needs  without  considerable  curtailment  of  the 
activities  of  the  mills.  The  visible  supply  is  about  one-half  what  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  market  for  manufactured  cotton  goods  is  stagnant.  Production  is 
beginning  to  overtake  consumption  and  some  mills  are  having  to  choose  between 
accumulating  goods  or  restricting  production.  The  drop  in  the  price  of  cotton 
has  also  been  an  important  factor. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

The  production  of  and  demand  for  motor  cars  shows  no  decrease  and  a 
record  output  has  been  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  although 
manufacturers  are  prepared  to  curtail  output  at  the  first  sign  of  a  slackening 
in  demand.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  output  of  tractors,  due  to  greater 
buying  activities  in  the  rural  districts. 

THE   LABOUR  SITUATION 

A  recent  survey  of  the  labour  supply  situation  in  the  United  States  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  covering  2,263  plants  employing  874,182 
wage  earners,  showed  places  unfilled  for  28,389  wage  earners,  indicating  a  short- 
age of  3-2  per  cent  in  these  plants  on  that  date.  The  percentage  of  shortage 
ranged  from  0-6  per  cent  in  the  cotton  industry  to  18  1  per  cent  in  granite 
quarrying.  For  common  labour  the  shortage  was  5-4  per  cent;  for  skilled 
labour,  2-5  per  cent;  and  for  female  labour,  3  per  cent. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Failures  and  liabilities  have  decreased.  Failures  in  the  four  months  ending 
April  were  116  a  week,  21  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.   Liabilities  are  one-third  below  those  of  the  1922  period. 

There  has  been  a  slump  in  securities  and  a  drop  in  bond  values.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  sales  during  April  were  20,040,815  shares  as  compared  with 
25,855,492  shares  in  March.  April  bond  sales  were  $243,271,620  as  against 
$268,124,000  in  March. 

Companies  to  the  number  of  1,014,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000 
or  more,  were  organized  during  April  with  a  total  capitalization  amounting  to 
$1,006,258,000.  In  April  of  last  ^^ear  more  companies  were  organized  but  their 
authorized  capital  was  less. 

During  May  foreign  exchange  on  the  New  York  market  has  remained  fairly 
stable.  There  have  been  slight  declines  in  sterling  and  the  Canadian  dollar 
has  fallen  a  few  points.  Discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  on  May  1  was  1^764 
per  cent.   At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  2%o  per  cent. 
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GERMAN   ECONOMIC   AND    TRADE  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg;,  May  7,  1923. — The  month  of  April  has  been  chiefly  notable  for 
a  further  weakening  in  tlie  financial  and  economic  position  of  Germany.  The 
consequences  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  have  now  begun  to  be  widely  felt, 
and  the  policy  of  the  German  Government  in  attempting  to  stabilize  the 
exchange  vahie  of  the  mark  received  a  severe  setback  during  April. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION 

Thv  llonting  debt  of  Germany  on  April  30  amounted  to  8,442,000,000,000 
marks,  an  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  1,840,000,000,000  marks. 
The  total  note  circulation  at  the  end  of  April  amounted  to  6,545,984,355,000 — 
an  increase  during  the  month  of  1,028,064,704,000  marks.  It  is  of  interest  to 
give  the  weekly  increases  to  the  note  circulation  and  to  the  Reichsbank  Dis- 
counts and  Treasury  Bills  for  the  past  seven  weeks,  as  follows: — 

Weekly  Increase 

Note  Discounts  and 

Week  ending                                                Circulation  Treasury  Bills 

Marks  Marks 

March  15                                                                           401,255,255,000  239,405,531,000 

March  23                                                                           683,123,458,000  528,720,751,000 

March  29                                                                           562,234,770,000  267,554,350,000  ^ 

April   7                                                                             102,193,331,000  246,228,021,000 

April  15                                                                             213,851,925,000  642,755,167,000 

April  23                                                                             258,087,881,000  378,672,462,000 

April  30                                                                         449,931,567,000  405,232,037,000 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
April  there  was  some  check  to  the  progressive  inflation  of  the  currency,  in  spite 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  floating  debt.  The  explanation  would  appear  to  be 
the  reserves  of  notes  accumulated  through  the  large  additions  to  the  note  issue 
during  March  and  which  were  put  into  circulation  during  April. 

At  the  rate  of  exchange  of  31,300  marks  to  the  dollar  current  on  April  30, 
the  gold  value  of  the  note  circulation  on  that  date  was  $209,136,880,  while  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  Reichsbank  stand  at  919,909,000  marks  or  the  equivalent  of 
$219,026,643. 

EFFORTS  AT  STABILIZATION 

The  German  Government  through  the  Reichsbank  has  been  making  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark.  For  the  first  half  of  April 
they  were  successful  and  the  mark  remained  steady  at  around  21,200  marks  to 
the  dollar.  On  April  18  and  19  there  was  a  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark 
and  die  dollar  rose  to  33,000  marks.  The  next  day  there  was  a  reaction,  but  a 
steady  declin?  then  set  in  and  on  April  30  the  dollar  was  quoted  at  31,300  marks. 

A  considerable  controversy  arose  over  the  failure  to  maintain  the  exchange 
value  of  the  mark,  but  it  is  now  generally  realized  that  in  endeavouring  to 
stabilize  the  mark  at  around  20,000  to  the  dollar  the  Government  was  attempting 
the  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  heroic  efforts  were 
being  made  to  reform  the  finances  of  the  country.  In  order  to  stop  inflation 
and  to  balance  revenue  and  expenditure  the  Government  sought  to  resist  the 
tendency  for  wages  to  increase  and  refused  the  application  of  State  employees 
for  higher  wages.  The  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  completely  upset 
these  plans.  An  extra  month's  salary  and  wages  had  to  be  granted  to  State 
employees  as  a  bonus  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  increase  in  wages. 
To  indicate  the  hopelessness  of  the  Government's  task,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  first  part  of  April  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  expenditure  was 
covered  by  taxation. 
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MORE  DRASTIC  MEASURES 


The  Government  still  endeavours  to  support  the  exchange  value  of  the 
mark.  After  the  sudden  drop  in  the  exchange  rate  on  April  19,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  of  further  measures  of  a  more  drastic  character.  Imports  are 
to  be  restricted,  and  the  Association  of  Hamburg  Importers  has  been  asked  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  in  drawing  up  a  new  list  of  essential  articles 
which  can  be  imported  without  a  license.  The  notification  of  foreign  exchange 
holdings  is  to  be  made  compulsory  and  a  new  regulation  is  soon  to  be  issued  in 
this  connection.  The  most  immediate  and  drastic  action  was  the  raising  on 
April  23  of  the  official  discount  rate  of  the  Reichsbank  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  high  rate  of  discount  is  unprecedented  and  is  double 
the  rate  prevailing  in  any  other  European  country.  The  following  are  the 
successive  increases  in  the  Reichsbank  discount  rate  during  the  past  year: — 

July  28,  1922   5  to  6  per  cent 

August  28,  1922   6  to  7  per  cent 

September  21,  1922   7  to  8  per  cent 

November  13,  1922   8  to  10  per  cent 

January  18,  1923   10  to  12  per  cent 

April  23,  1923   12  to  18  per  cent 

With  the  raising  of  the  official  discount  rate  to  18  per  cent,  the  banks 
adjusted  their  rates  for  loans  to  20  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures  the  Reichsbank  declared  its  intention  of 
continuing  the  support  of  the  mark  by  throwing  its  reserves  of  foreign  currency 
on  to  the  market  as  occasion  requires,  but  in  view  of  recent  experience  it  is 
doubtful  what  success  these  steps  will  have  in  the  future.  A  further  drop  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  mark  during  the  first  week  of  May  after  the  presentation 
of  the  German  note  on  reparations  shows  that  the  Government  is  not  able  any 
longer  to  control  the  situation  as  successfully  as  during  the  previous  two  months. 
It  is  now  realized  that  until  a  stop  is  put  to  currency  inflation  any  efforts  at 
stabilization  of  the  mark  are  bound  to  be  futile. 


The  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  during  April  was  immediately 
reflected  in  a  revival  of  trade  for  home  account  ahd  to  some  extent  for  export. 
The  panic  buying  of  goods  by  the  public  in  anticipation  of  increased  prices  was 
present,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  mark  slumps.  The  export  of  many 
lines,  of  which  the  German  prices  have  been  too  high  for  the  past  two  months, 
was  made  again  possible.  The  result  has  been  a  temporary  interruption  to 
the  industrial  slump  and  to  the  closing  of  factories.  The  latter  necessity  had 
been  largely  obviated  by  the  application  of  short  time  in  many  industries,  but 
it  was  feared  that  further  increases  in  unemployment  were  inevitable. 

Prices  began  to  soon  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  level  of  inflation  and 
applications  for  increased  wages  are  pending  throughout  industry,  so  that 
unless  the  mark  continues  to  slump  the  revival  in  trade  is  likely  to  be  of  short 
duration.  The  wholesale  index  number  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  for  the  begin- 
ning of  May  is  8,237  times  that  of  1914.  This  is  an  increase  of  28  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  previous  month  and  is  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  following 
table  gives  the  index  numbers  for  the  past  five  months  together  with  the  index 
for  the  dollar  exchange: — 


REVIVED  TRADE 


Dollar 
Rate 


Wholesale 
Index 


1914..  .. 
January. . 
February, 
March. , 


2,045 
9,524 
5,381 
5,024 
8,869 


2,054 
7,159 
6,770 
6,427 
8,237 


April 
May. 
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The  Frankfurter  Zcitiuig  points  out  that  the  May  index  number  showed 
increases  in  the  ])rices  of  all  groups  of  commodities.  The  greatest  increase, 
however,  was  in  the  textile  and  leather  group,  the  index  for  which  was  59  per 
cent  higlicr  than  in  the  previous  month.  This  group  of  commodities  is  always 
the  most  susceptible  to  exchange  fluctuations.  The  provisions  group  index 
increased  31  per  cent,  and  even  such  purely  domestic  products  as  potatoes,  rye, 
and  eggs  showed  considerable  increases  in  price.  In  the  minerals  group  the 
index  number  was  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  month,  and  in 
finished  manufactured  products  the  increase  was  11  per  cent. 

THE  POSITION  IN  THE  RUHR 

During  the  month  of  April  further  measures  were  introduced  by  the  French 
and  Belgians  with  a  view  to  more  completely  isolating  the  occupied  zone  from 
the  rest  of  Germany.  It  would  also  appear  that  more  success  is  attending  the 
efforts  of  the  French  and  Belgians  to  transport  Ruhr  coke  to  their  respective 
countries.  At  the  beginning  of  April  only  a  little  over  2,000  tons  of  coke  a  day 
were  being  taken  to  France,  but  it  would  now  seem  that  the  daily  deliveries 
to  France  and  Belgium  exceed  10,000  tons,  although  the  various  estimates  are 
conflicting.  At  present  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  deliveries  of  coke,  and 
only  a  small  quantity  of  coal  has  been  transported  out  of  the  Ruhr,  mostly  to 
Belgium.  It  is  stated  that  410,000  tons  of  coke  have  been  seized  and  are  avail- 
able for  shipment.  Production,  however,  is  rapidly  decreasing,  the  Germans 
only  working  those  ovens  which  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  it  is  claimed  that  60  per  cent  of  the  coke  ovens  in  the  Ruhr  are 
now  idle.  * 

The  cutting  off  of  the  Ruhr  is  inevitably  proving  a  severe  strain  on  German 
resources.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  the  imports  of  coal  from  Great 
Britain  during  January  and  February,  1923,  amounted  to  1,063,321  tons  as 
compared  with  214,818  tons  in  the  same  months  of  1922.  It  is  believed  that  the 
actual  receipts  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  are  larger  than  the  official  statistics 
indicate.  Recently  considerable  quantities  of  coal  have  also  commenced  to 
arrive  from  the  United  States.  The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  also  having  its 
effect  in  depriving  unoccupied  Germany  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  formerly 
obtained  from  that  area.  It  was  recently  announced  that  the  German  State 
Railways  had  placed  large  orders  for  steel  rails  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria. 
The  deprivation  of  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel  products  from  Rhenish- 
Westfalian  works  curtails  Germany's  ability  to  export  finished  manufactured 
goods. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

The  trade  with  Germany  in  imported  articles  continues  to  be  restricted, 
except  in  the  case  of  essential  food  products  and  coal.  Manufacturers  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  uncertainty  are  still  declining  to  contract  for  large  supplies 
of  raw  materials  and  are  either  working  up  old  stocks  or  buying  minimum 
quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  if  there  would  be  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Ruhr  conflict  in  the  near  future,  great  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
raw  materials  would  require  to  be  imported.  In  the  meantime,  with  a  view  to 
controlling  the  exchanges,  the  Government  has  announced  further  restrictions 
on  imports  and  the  list  of  articles  which  may  be  freely  imported  is  to  be  revised. 

OFFICIAL  TRADE  STATISTICS 

The  lastest  official  trade  statistics  to  be  issued  are  those  for  the  month 
of  February,  1923.  The  total  imports  during  that  month  amounted  to  3,166,130 
metric  tons  as  compared  with  4,728,902  metric  tons  during  January  and  3,822,970 
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tons  for  the  monthly  average  of  the  year  1922.  The  total  exports  amounted 
to  1,096,110  tons  as  compared  with  1,309,304  tons  during  January  and  1,796,360 
tons  for  the  1922  monthly  average. 

Of  the  total  imports  during  February  coal  accounted  for  1,421,830  tons 
and  iron  ore  for  238,440  tons.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  importa- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canada: — 


^lonthly  Average 

January 

February 

1922 

1923 

1923 

Metric  Tons 

iV'fetric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

  111,650 

55,860 

52,860 

3,109 

1,634 

192,140 

75,930 

  7,550 

12,370 

2,957 

55,820 

42,450 

  19,590 

5,660 

4,680 

Fish  

  15,810 

4,760 

10,315 

Wool  

  17,910 

13,490 

11,230 

  26,160 

31.750 

22,300 

  15,000 

15,660 

15,490 

  205,490 

390,540 

351,650 

Coal  

  1,049,860 

1,870,130 

1,421, 830 

  167,970 

86,830 

121,120 

Coke  

  28,970 

30,910 

16,570 

  11,050 

4,750 

2,800 

  917,810 

795,770 

238,440 

  18,380 

18,090 

13.490 

734 

386 

  27,100 

36,580 

10,610 

IMPORTS  INTO  HAMBURG 

The  returns  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  are 
of  more  practical  interest  than  the  official  trade  statistics.  Below  are  given 
the  figures  for  the  arrivals  at  the  port  during  the  month  of  April  of  flour,  wheat, 
rye,  and  asbestos.  These  figures  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  goods  received  at  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  are 
distributed  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Europe  and  are  not  all  intended 
for  consumption  in  Germany. 

Arrivals  at  Hamburg  Free  Port — Month  of  April,  1923 


Flour— 

From  United  States  Atlantic  ports  sacks)  174,756 

tonsj  2,055 

*  From  United  States  Pacific  ports  sacks  27,235 

From  Portland,  Maine                                                                                       "  13,602 

From  Canadian  Ports                                                                                               "  73,762 

From  Groat  Britain                                                                                           "  8.559 

From  Argentine  ports                                                                                            "    |  714 

tons}  2,655 

From  Far  Eastern  ports  sacks  761 

From  various  ports                                                                                                "    1  10 

balesj  60 

Wheat— 

From  United  States  bushels)  264.511 

quarters  5  1,000 

From  Argentina  tons!  32,843 

sacks  j  18.837 

From  Canada  bushels  5^.000 

From  Portland  Maine  bushels  41,000 

From  United  States  bushels|  568.689 

quarters!  5,000 

From  the  Argent  ine  tons)  220 

sacks  J  2,583 

From  Ru.ssia  tons,|  16,066 

sacks}  l.Wl 

Asbestos — 

From  Canada  and  Portland,  Maine  sacks  8,205 

From  South  Africa                                                                                                  "  2,833 

From  Great  Britain  sacks  raw)  20 

balesj  17 
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TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


Three  vessels  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Canadian  ports  during  April  and 


landed  eargo  as  follows: — 


J^^o""-  sacks  ^ 

 bushels 

Asbestos  fibre  sacks) 

Clover  seed  sacks 

Clover  screenings   «' 

Wooden  cobblers'  pegs  cases 

Wood  wool   II 

Figured  birch  *.  .!*.!'.!'.."*.."..".!*.  .blocks 

Wood   II 

  . .       .V    .'.'.*..'".."..".."..**..  cases 

Pickled  pigs  liver  tierces 

Animal  offal  "   i« 

Cobalt  ore  V.  ".'.  *.*.  '.".  *.'.!!  .'*  ."."barrels 

Cobalt  screenings   " 

Agricultural  machinery  parts  ■  packages] 

Electric  articles  

Copper  sample  

Provisions  sample  


38,609 
14,003 
4,100 
15,750 
[  1,300 
52,000 


4,1 


353 
291 
98 
25 
5 

44 
,400 
100 
100 
32 
172 
279 
3 
3 
1 
1 


There  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  German  goods  being  shipped 
to  Canada  at  the  present  time,  among  which  the  principal  are  toys,  glassware, 
crockery,  coal  tar  dyes,  chemicals,  drugs,  salts,  combs,  plate  glass,  wall  tiles, 
scissors,  razors,  blankets,  picture  books,  drawing  instruments,  various  kinds  of 
machines,  etc. 


MARKET  FOR  CANNED  GOODS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  April  25,  1923.— Canned  food  products  of  various  kinds  being 
now  so  almost  universally  in  demand,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  they  did  not 
find  a  market  in  China ;  but  as  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  value  of  importa- 
tions of  canned  goods  into  this  country  in  any  one  year,  with  the  exception  of 
tinned  milk — for  all  are  classed  in  customs  returns  as  household  stores— it  is 
impossible  to  state  how  great  is  the  market.  A  visit  to  the  shops  will  show 
that  a  iairly  extensive  trade  is  done,  and  other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  great 
variety  of  food  products  which  can  be  obtained  in  tins,  and  the  number  of 
countries  which  are  concerned  in  supplying  the  demand. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 

While  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures  of  the  consmnption  of 
canned  goods  in  China,  yet  from  observation  of  the  trade,  and  from  the  returns 
given  of  imports  of  household  stores,  a  fair  estimate  for  1921  would  be  about 
$2,000,000  Canadian  currency.  This,  however,  includes  a  large  volume  of 
food  products  from  Japan^  preserved  in  tins  for  the  consumption  of  the  large 
Japanese  population  in  the  republic.  The  Chinese  are  not  as  yet  great  con- 
sumers of  imported  canned  goods.  They  are,  however,  acquiring  the  taste,  and 
to  meet  the  demand  for  tinned  goods  of  a  class  which  more  directly  appeals  to 
the  Chinese,  a  modern  factory  is  now  in  operation  in  Shanghai,  putting  up  a 
variety  of  food  products  which  are  now  considered  as  delicacies  by  the  Chinese 
people,  but  would  meet  with  little  or  no  demand  in  foreign  countries.  The 
factory,  which  is  quite  modern  in  its  equipment,  is  fully  described  below,  with 
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a  list  of  the  articles  which  they  turn  out.  With  the  exception  of  jams,  which 
are  not  yet  produced  in  China,  there  is  not  a  large  consumption  of  foreign 
canned  food  by  the  Chinese  people.  It  is  therefore  to  the  foreign  population 
that  we  must  look  as  consumers  of  canned  goods  in  this  country,  and  these, 
exclusive  of  Japanese,  represent  about  100,000  persons  all  told.  For  certain 
reasons,  however,  there  are  probably  not  another  100,000  persons  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  who  apparently  are  such  large  consumers  of  imported  goods. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  China  does  not  produce  the  articles  which  residents  of 
foreign  nationality  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  so  different  are  the 
civilizations,  and  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  the  Chinese  products  being  grown  under  such  insanitary  conditions, 
foreign  residents  in  the  country  are  afraid  to  eat  them,  and  so  turn  to  the 
contents  of  tins. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  RACIAL  TASTES 

Almost  every  commercial  country  in  the  world  is  concerned  in  supplying 
China  with  canned  goods  of  some  description.  Japan  comes  first  with  food  pro- 
ducts peculiarly  Japanese.  Next  in  order  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  Canada,  Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  and  India. 

All  foreigners  in  China  use  fruits  and  jams  to  a  fairly  equal  extent. 
English  people  are,  however,  very  partial  to  jams  and  marmalade,  but  in  the 
case  of  tinned  vegetables,  the  English  are  quite  indifferent,  being  apparently 
satisfied  with  the  few  vegetables  grown  in  China,  such  as  beans,  spinach,  and 
cabbage.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  variety  of  vegetables 
so  much  in  use  in  Canada,  or  how  to  prepare  them.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  very  little  advertising  of  such  articles  of  food  is  done  in  China;  it  is 
therefore  likely  that  if  more  publicity  were  given  to  such  goods,  or  an  educa- 
tional campaign  attempted,  a  greater  consumption  of  tinned  vegetables  would 
follow.  The  only  article  of  vegetables  which  the  English  show  any  parti- 
ality for  is  white  asparagus.  This  frequently  appears  on  dinner  tables,  where 
it  is  served  as  a  separate  course  either  hot  or  cold  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 
The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  large  consumers  of  vegetables,  particu- 
larly tomatoes  and  corn,  and  as  the  American  element  in  China  is  quite  large, 
a  considerable  demand  for  canned  vegetables  exists  from  this  source. 

CANNING  FACTORIES  IN  CHINA 

China  possesses  a  number  of  canning  factories  which  are  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  a  great  variety  of  food  products,  most  of  which  are  distinctly  Chinese 
in  character,  and  while  several  of  the  kinds  are  extremely  palatable,  the  great 
majority  of  the  articles  are  only  suitable  for  Chinese  consumption.  Two  or 
three  such  factories  are  at  Canton,  in  South  China;  another  is  at  Foochow; 
but  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  is  at  Shanghai.  Material  is  plenti- 
ful, both  in  the  case  of  vegetables  and  meats,  this  being  the  most  fertile  section 
of  China  with  a  vast  country  tributary  to  the  market  from  which  to  draw  sup- 
plies. The  Tai  Foong  Company  was  established  in  1906.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way,  it  is  now  a  large  concern,  employing  150  people  and  turning  out  about 
2,000,000  cans  of  food  products  annually.  The  products  put  up  consist  of  the 
following:  sharks'  fins,  chicken,  duck,  pork,  beef,  mutton,  fish,  pigeons, 
pheasants,  turtle,  rice  birds,  ham,  bamboo  shoots,  fruits,  preserves,  dried  fruits, 
sausage,  biscuits,  many  of  these  commodities  being  prepared  with  Chinese 
sauces,  flavours  and  condiments. 

The  factory  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  made  in  Germany.  A 
cold  storage  plant  in  connection  with  the  factory  is  also  in  operation,  and  a 
can-making  department.    The  daily  average  output  is  about  4,000  cans.  In 
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addition  to  the  factory,  the  company  operate  retail  stores  in  different  ports. 
That  at  Shanghai  is  a  hirge  and  attractive  store  in  which  only  the  products  of 
the  factory  are  sold.  The  Tai  Foong  Company  ship  their  goods  to  all  parts  of 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Singapore,  the  Malay  States,  and  even  to  San 
Francisco,  and  they  are  in  much  favour  among  the  Chinese  of  those  parts  of 
the  world. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

Vegetables  and.  Fruits. — ^\^egetables  and  fruits  should  be  packed  for  expoH 
abroad  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  known  in  the  trade  as  I's,  2's,  and  2-J's.  The 
tins  should  be  attractively  labelled,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  packers 
and  the  contents  and  weight  of  the  tin.  A  bright  and  attractive  package  should 
be  put  up,  for  the  appearance  of  the  outside  of  the  can  or  jar  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  contents,  and  frequently  determines  the  sale  of 
the  goods.  A  window  display  of  a  quantity  of  bright-looking  tins  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  always  attracts  attention  and  helps  sales. 

Jams. — Jams  should  be  packed  for  the  China  market  in  1 -pound  tins  and 
in  glass  jars,  the  former  for  transportation  to  the  outports  and  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  the  latter  for  high-class  city  trade.  Cans  of  a  greater  size 
than  1  pound  are  not  in  demand,  and  are  difficult  to  sell.  The  cans  must  be 
hermetically  sealed,  for  no  kind  of  a  closed  top  has  been  devised  which  is  air 
tight,  or  will  stand  transportation  without  some  becoming  loose,  with  a  conse- 
quent leakage  of  the  contents.  As  in  the  case  of  fruits,  the  labels  for  jams 
should  be  bright  and  attractive. 

Jams  in  Glass  Jars^ — This  style  of  package  is  in  demand  for  high-class  city 
trade.  In  putting  up  jams  in  glass  jars  care  needs  to  be  employed  not  only  in 
packing  but  in  shipping  the  goods  as  well.  The  screw  top  cover  must  always 
be  employed,  with  a  rubber  band  packing  as  well.  The  so-called  anchor  top 
has  proven  to  be  not  secure,  and  many  jars  of  jam  have  gone  bad  where  this 
style  of  top  has  been  used.  English  jams  are  the  best  packed  of  any  coming 
into  this  market.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  closing  the  covers  of  the  con- 
tainers of  English-made  jams  would  be  well  worth  while  by  Canadian  packers. 

SHIPPING  GOODS 

Much  complaint  against  the  manner  of  packing  Canadian  jams  for  ship- 
ment abroad  in  glass  jars  has  been  received  at  this  office.  The  greatest  fault 
seems  to  be  in  the  thin  and  light  character  of  the  wood  of  which  the  cases  are 
made,  sufficient  protection  not  being  given  to  the  contents,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  a  number  of  broken  jars  in  each  case.  When  owing  to  imperfect 
packing  the  contents  of  broken  jars  spread  themselves  over  all  the  other  jars, 
labels,  etc.,  the  buyer  is  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  as  well  as  loss. 
To  avoid  all  this  as  far  as  possible,  the  following  method  of  packing  jams  in 
glass  for  export  should  be  followed: — 

(a)  Each  jar  should  be  so  closed  as  to  be  air  tight  and  to  remain  air  tight. 
{b)  Each  jar  should  be  wrapped  in  strong  paper. 

(c)  A  packing  device  of  corrugated  paper  should  line  the  case,  sides, 
bottom  and  top,  separating  each  jar  one  from  the  other  in  the  same  manner  as 
eggs  are  packed.  . 

{d)  The  packing  case  should  be  of  wood,  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
nails,  and  also  to  stand  heavy  jolts  or  falls  without  giving  way. 
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KITCHENWARE   REQUIREMENTS    OF  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  May  9,  1923. — In  this  line  of  business  a  great  many  of  the  utensils 
employed  in  the  average  kitchen  in  France  are  of  French  manufacture,  and  the 
market  for  imported  goods  is  thus  greatly  restricted.  Kitchenware  manufac- 
turers are  well  organized,  especially  those  turning  out  articles  in  aluminum  and 
copper.  Very  little  of  these  products  have  in  the  past  been  imported  into  France. 
Small  quantities  have  been  sent  from  the  United  States,  but  dealers  complain 
that  this  is  of  a  quality  too  expensive  for  the  market  except  for  the  very  small 
"  de  luxe  "  trade.  In  general  the  utensils  sold  are  made  very  plainly  and  strictly 
with  a  view  to  utility.  Cheapness  is  the  first  consideration,  and  as  outsiders  do 
not  see  the  kitchen,  appearance  is  not  much  regarded. 

'Labour-saving  Devices  — Practically  none  of  the  many  labour-saving  devices 
and  detailed  refinements  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Canadian  kitchen  utensils  are 
known  in  France.  Some  firms  interviewed  expressed  interest  when  told  of  su^'h 
details  as  spout-filling  kettles,  handle  rests  for  preserving  pans,  etc.,  and  said 
that  if  introduced  there  would  be  a  certain  demand  for  them  in  the  better-class 
trade,  but  that  most  of  the  business  at  present  is  in  the  cheap  plain  style  of 
goods.  The  average  housekeeper  is  very  conservative  in  her  wants,  but  there 
is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  articles  of  utility  embodying  well-though- 
out  ideas. 

Enamelled  Iron. — The  utensils  most  in  use  in  France  are  made  of  enamelled 
iron,  brown  outside  and  mottled  grey  inside.  Almost  all  the  utensils  in  ordinary 
use  are  to  be  obtained  in  enamelware.  The  material  employed  is  generally 
extremely  hard  and  durable;  as  an  example,  the  writer  was  shown  by  a  dealer 
an  enamelled  frying  pan  which  had  been  in  use  by  a  careful  housekeeper  for 
more  than  forty  years.  It  is  in  the  enamelled  iron  goods  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  exists  for  importation  from  Canada;  up  to  the  present  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  market.  Great  attention  must 
be  given  to  price,  and  the  goods  should  therefore  be  of  the  most  simple  mai^e 
suited  to  the  ordinary  class  of  trade.  It  must  be  realized  that  there  will  be 
strong  competition  from  French  firms,  and  that  a  better  article  must  be  offered 
without  much  increase  in  price. 

Aluminium. — Aluminium  is  becoming  very  popular,  although  among  the 
more  old-fashioned  people  a  prejudice  exists  against  it  as  it  is  said  to  be  hard 
to  clean  and  inclined  to  discolour.  Its  use  is  gradually  increasing,  and  in  many 
househelds  the  old  enamelled-ware  is  being  replaced  by  aluminium.  Most  of 
the  aluminium-ware  sold  in  France  is  spun  or  stamped  from  sheet-metal  and 
is  in  general  much  lighter  than  that  used  in  Canada;  cast  aluminium  is  rarely 
employed  except  for  the  larger  pots  and  pans.  Since  the  war  many  firms  have 
started  making  aluminium  utensils,  but  it  seems  that  in  this  line  there  is  little 
chance  of  imported  articles  being  able  to  offer  sufficient  competition. 

Copper. — Some  time  ago  a  great  many  copper  vessels  were  used  and  sold 
in  this  country,  but  nowadays  they  are  considered  too  expensive  except  in  high- 
class  kitchens  and  the  market  for  them  is  very  small.  Most  housewives  have 
a  variety  of  copper  pots  which  they  preserve  most  carefully  and  regard  as 
almost  too  precious  to  be  used  except  on  special  occasions.  Copper  saucepans 
and  pots  are  generally  tin-coated  on  the  inside.  Objections  are  also  raised 
against  copper  because  it  stains  so  easily  and  is  difficult  to  keep  bright  and 
clean. 

Nickel. — Nickel  utensils  are  on  sale,  generally  cast  solid,  but  they  are  not 
much  used,  principally  because  they  are  too  expensive.  Plated  nickel  articles 
are  very  rare. 
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Tin.—Thcvc  are  a  quantity  of  articles  sold  here  in  tin,  but  they  are  only 
of  the  roughest  and  commonest  variety,  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and 
solely  with  a  view  to  cheapness. 

Packing.— AW  kitchen  utensils  should  be  packed  in  nests  in  large,  strong 
wooden  crates,  and  if  plenty  of  straw  is  placed  around  each  article  there  should 
be  no  fear  of  damage. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  a  good  many  of  the  utensils  in  use  are  of  special 
patterns,  and  some  which  are  universal  in  Canada  are  not  employed  in  France. 
For  instance,  kettles  are  only  used  in  Northern  France  and  there  is  thus  very 
small  demand  for  them;  however,  small  tea-kettles  are  much  sold  for  the  Paris 
trade,  as  the  afternoon  tea  habit  is  becoming  very  popular.  Saucepans  are 
generally  made  in  three  weights:  light,  medium,  and  heavy.  Curiously  enough, 
saucepans  and  their  lids  are  generally  sold  separately.  Aluminium  as  the 
material  for  saucepans  is  becoming  very  popular.  Large  boiling  pots  or  pre- 
serving pans  are  widely  used,  generally  with  two  small  lifting  handles  instead 
of  the  semi-circular  wire  one  used  abroad.  The  double  boiler  so  much  used  in 
Canada  has  only  recently  been  introduced  in  France.  Frying  pans  are  most 
commonly  made  in  enamelled  iron  for  the  larger  sizes  and  in  aluminium  for 
the  smaller  ones;  they  are  seldom  made  in  iron.  Special  long  oval  shapes  are 
made  for  frying  fish.  The  smaller  metal  utensils  like  strainers,  ladles,  pie  and 
pudding  cooking  plates,  metal  plates  and  cups  are  made  of  quite  ordinary  pat- 
tern and  need  no  comment.  Many  of  the  makers  of  aluminium-ware  here  make 
replicas  of  their  standard  utensils  about  one-quarter  full  size  for  use  as 
children's  toys. 

To  sum  up,  before  attempting  to  enter  the  kitchenware  market  in  France 
a  ve^y  careful  study  of  conditions  is  necessary  to  find  out  if  the  articles  are 
suited  to  the  market  and  whether  competition  can  be  met  as  regards  price  and 
quality. 

FLAX   CULTIVATION    IN  EGYPT 

Eight  years  ago  the  Egyptian  Government,  writes  the  Cairo  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
started  experimenting  with  the  cultivation  of  flax.  It  was  encouraged  to  do  this 
by  the  high  prices  which  this  product  had  attained  owing  to  the  normal  sources 
of  supply  having  been  shut  off  by  the  war.  This  crop  was  then  being  cultivated 
over  a  very  restricted  area,  only  about  1,450  acres  being  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
experiments  were  intended  to  ascertain  whether  Egyptian  or  European  seed  gave 
the  better  results  and  whether  flax-growing  could  be  conducted  on  a  commer- 
cially profitable  scale. 

The  experiments  have  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  fibre  has  been 
declared  by  the  experts  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Flax  produced  from  Egyptian 
seed  yields  a  fibre  too  short  and  too  coarse  for  the  requirements  of  the  foreign 
market,  but  these  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  with  foreign  seed 
show  that  from  such  seed  Egypt  can  produce  a  flax  excellently  adapted  to 
European  requirements.  The  Government  has  been  so  impressed  by  the  result 
of  these  experiments  that  it  has  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  flax 
cultivation  with  European  seed.  It  is  arranging  that  crops  shall  be  marketed 
under  the  best  auspices,  and  the  Government  thus  hopes  to  prove  to  the  fellaheen 
that  flax  growing  can  be  made  remunerative.  The  exceptional  conditions  of 
climate  and  water  supply  in  F-^gypt  ensure  a  steady  maximum  yield  from  year  to 
year.  There  is  every  prospect  therefore  that  with  the  advantage  of  Government 
encouragement  and  assistance  a  considerable  impetus  will  now  be  given  to  a 
crop  which  will  not  interfere  with  cotton  but  on  the  contrary  should  provide 
the  country  in  time  with  a  very  remunerative  second  fibre  crop. 
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JAMAICA'S  COCONUT  EXPORTS 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  19,  1923. — In  a  normal  year,  Jamaica  produces 
between  25  and  30  million  coconuts,  most  of  which  are  exported  in  a  dried 
state,  in  the  shell.  When  the  shell  is  removed,  the  dried  kernel  is  known  as 
copra,  of  w^hich  also  smaller  quantities  are  exported.  The  destinations  to  which 
shipments  are  made,  and  the  quantities  sent  to  each,  are  shown  by  the  following 
tables: — 

1st  Jan.- 
1922.  28th  Apl.,  1923 

Coconuts  (No.) — 

United  Kingdom   5.063,450  872,050 

United  States   22,644,006  5,947,790 

Canada   2,637,535  588,350 

Other  countries   49,450  12,600 

Total   30,394.441  '  7,420,790 

Copra  (lbs.)— 

United  Kingdom   760,302  270,800 

United  states   1,424,358  1,126,691  ' 

Canada     nil  nil 

other  countries   nil  nil 

Total   2,184,660  1,397,491 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  is  by  far  Jamaica's  largest  customer. 
The  United  States  Government,  however,  some  time  ago  imposed  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  100  on  Jamaican  coconuts,  w^hich  though  not  specially  discrimina- 
tive, wdll  certainly  tend  to  restrict  Jamaica's  business  with  that  country;  and 
the  authorities  here,  in  response  to  representations  by  Jamaican  coconut  planters, 
are  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  situation. 

Canada's  purchases  are  insig-nificant  in  comparison,  but  the  1922  figures 
show  a  great  increase  over  those  for  the  previous  year,  when  Canada  took  only 
1,401,029  nuts.  Both  coconuts  and  copra  from  Jamaica  are  free  of  import  duty 
in  the  Dominion,  the  foreign  articles  paying  respectively  75  cents  per  100  and 
f  cents  per  pound.  It  is  this  preference,  coupled  with  the  interest  aroused 
am.ongst  Canadian  buyers  by  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  last  year — 
where  Jamaican  coconuts  w^ere  on  show — which  is  responsible  for  Canada's 
increasing  purchases. 

The  supply  is  fairly  constant,  shipments  being  made  all  the  year  round. 
The  only  uncertain  factor  is  the  possil)i]ity  of  a  hurricane  in  the  summer  months, 
which,  when  it  occurs  in  sufficient  intensity,  reduces  the  yield  for  some  time 
after.  Prices  tend  to  rise  towards  Christmas  and  Easter,  in  conformity  with 
increasing  demand  abroad  at  those  seasons.  At  present,  coconuts  are  worth 
9s.  per  100  f.o.b.  Kingston. 

This  product  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  soap  and 
oil.  Good  business  could  be  done  in  desiccated  coconut  with  confectioners  and 
other  users  abroad,  but  so  far  coconut  desiccation  has  not  been  carried  on  in 
Jamaica  except  in  a  small  way. 


PAPER  IN  DEMAND  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  important  markets  for  paper,  Colombia  being 
the  busier,  with  demands  for  new^sprint,  book  paper,  wrapping,  boards,  and 
writing  paper.  In  Venezuela  writing  paper  is  the  principal  item,  followed  by 
newsprint  and  book  paper. 
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MARKING  OF   TINNED   FISH  FOR  ITALY 

The  i\linisterial  Order  of  1st  January  last  (says  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Joiimal)  laying  down  regulations  regarding  the  importation  of  animals  and 
animal  products  into  Italy  contains  a  provision  (Article  10)  to  the  effect  that 
tlie  receptacles  (tins,  etc.)  of  preserved  fish  must  bear  in  clear  and  indelible 
characters  an  indication  of  the  contents  and  the  name  of  the  producing  firm. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  Italian  Director-General  of  Customs  states 
that,  under  this  provision,  the  receptacles  in  question  must  be  either  stamped  or 
embossed  with  the  name  of  the  firm  and  the  contents,  and  that  labels  pasted 
upon  tins  are  not  considered  as  complying  with  the  regulations.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure,  in  order  to  give  producers  time  to  comply  with  the  new  regu- 
lations, the  importation  of  tinned  fish  will  be  permitted  under  the  present 
conditions  of  packing,  subject  always  to  a  favourable  decision  of  the  sanitary 
authorities,  but  producers  are  warned  of  the  necessity  of  complying,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  with  the  new  regulations. 

[In  connection  with  the  above,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
]\lilan  has  arranged  to  cable,  when  the  announcement  is  made,  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  new  regulations,  and  this  will  be  duly  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.'] 

THE  ITALIAN  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  SUGAR 

Mr.  A.  E.  MacEachern,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  wTites 
in  amplification  of  his  cable  of  May  10  regarding  the  import  duty  on  sugar  of 
the  first  grade  and  second  grade  having  been  abolished  as  a  temporary  measure 
in  Italy  (see  No.  1007,  page  809)  as  follows: — 

The  decree  is  made  effective  as  from  May  2,  1923,  and  sugar  which  has 
been  shipped  from  the  country  of  origin  prior  to  this  date  is  not  entitled  to 
exemption  from  duty.  The  reason  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
Government  is  that  there  is  but  a  small  stock  of  sugar  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time,  and  as  the  new  domestic  crop  will  not  be  available  for  at  least 
three  months,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  importation.  Imported  sugar  was  • 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  120  lire  per  quintal,  and  the  price  now  being  quoted  is 
380  lire  per  quintal.  As  Italian  sugar  is  sold  at  305  lire  per  quintal,  the  duty 
formerly  levied  upon  sugar  served  virtually  to  prohibit  its  importation.  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  may  be~  referred  to  Mr.  Clarke's  report  on  the  Italian 
sugar  situation  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  990  (January  20,  1923). 
Canadian  sugar  is  favourably  known  in  Italy,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  imported  sugar  will  be  required  to  tide  the  country 
over  until  the  new  crop  is  available. 

A  list  of  the  principal  Italian  importers  of  sugar  is  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
(quoting  file  No.  14666-A). 


HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  FROM  FLAX 

It  is  reported  that  a  discovery  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  paper  now 
makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  brown  stain,  which  hitherto  has  confined  the 
use  of  New  Zealand  flax  to  the  making  of  wrapping  paper  and  millboard,  and 
opens  up  the  prospect  of  utilizing  this  fibre  in  the  manufacture  of  higher  grades 
of  paper. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  FIRMS  SELLING  CUSTOMS  FORMS 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  for  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters,  has  issued  several  leaf- 
lets dealing  with  the  customs  regulations  of  British  and  foreign  countries  in 
regard  to  invoices,  certificates  of  origin,  etc.,  required  for  goods  imported  into 
such  countries.  It  is  quite  practicable  in  many  instances  for  Canadian  export- 
ing firms  to  print  their  own  invoice  forms  and  necessary  accompanying  declara- 
tions from  the  information  given  in  these  leaflets.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
exporter  would  find  it  more  convenient  and  economical  to  purchase  a  number 
of  blank  forms  already  printed.  Consequently  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  is  occasionally  asked  where  blank  forms  may  be  obtained  for  actual 
use  in  preparing  the  necessary  documents  to  cover  shipments  of  Canadian  goods 
sent  abroad.  It  is  desired  to  assist  firms  making  inquiries  of  this  kind.  Com- 
mercial stationers  and  others  therefore  w^ho  are  offering  for  sale  any  of  the 
forms  in  question  are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  specifying  the  form  or  forms  they 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish.   In  doing  so,  quote  file  No.  24872. 

FURTHER  RESOLUTIONS    AFFECTING    CUSTOMS  TARIFF* 

The  Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  and  Amending  Acts 

Herewith  is  printed  the  provisions  of  the  further  Resolutions  affecting  the 
Customs  Tariff  and  The  Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  and  Amending  Acts, 
introduced  in  Parliament  2-3rd  May,  1923,  and  held  to  be  in  effect  on  and  after 
the  dates  hereinafter  mentioned: 

(A)  Customs  Tariff  changes  in  effect  on  12th  May,  1923,  in  respect  of 
goods  imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  on  and 
after  that  day,  and  goods  previously  imported  for  which  no  entry  for 
consumption  was  made  before  that  day. 

(B)  Changes  in  Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  and  Amending  Acts,  in 
effect  as  follows: 

Repeal  of  Excise  Tax  on  confectionery  and  beverages  in  effect  1st 
June,  1923. 

Excise  Tax  on  carbonic  acid  gas  in  effect  1st  June,  1923. 

Manuscript;  raw  furs;  wool  not  further  prepared  than  washed; 
earthen  drain  tiles  for  agricultural  purposes;  exempt  from  Sales  Tax, 
in  effect  1st  June,  1923. 

Reduction  in  maximum  amount  of  stanap  tax  payable  on  cheques, 
etc.,  vide  resolutions  11th  May,  1923,  page  9,  Memo.  No.  32,  in  effect 
from  the  date  when  the  Bill  founded  on  the  resolution  is  assented  to. 

Amendment  respecting  stamp  tax  on  receipts  in  effect  from  same 
date.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cancel  from  such  date  the  regulations  in 
circulars  Nos.  237-C  and  237-C  Supplement  B,  as  respects  receipts  by  or 
on  postcards,  form  letters,  and  letters,  and  such  forms  of  receipts  will 
then  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  new  Consumption  and  Sales  Tax  of  6  per  cent,  vide  Resolution 
No.  3  of  Resolutions  of  11th  May,  1923,  and  Resolutions  Nos.  7,  8  and 
10  as  contained  herein,  shall  come  into  force  on  1st  day  of  January, 
1924. 

Note. — The  punctuation  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Resolution 
No.  1  (Section  5  of  the  Customs  Tariff),  Memo.  No.  32,  is 
corrected  by  the  placing  of  a  semicolon  after  the  word 
"  alcohol  "  in  the  third  line  thereof. 


*  Note.— The  Dominion  of  Canada  Tariff  Changos,  1923-24,  as  introduced  in  Parliament  on  May  11,  1923, 
were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jouinal  No.  1007  (May  19,  1923). 
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WAYS   AND  MEANS  RESOLUTIONS 


Proposed  Amendiiients  to  Resolutions  of  May  11,  1922 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

1.  That  Resolution  No.  3  of  May  11th,  1923,  relating  to  amendments  to 
Schedule  A  to  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  provision: 

That  tariff  item  581,  the  enumerations  of  goods  and  the  several  rates  of 
duties  of  Customs  set  opposite  said  item  be  struck  out  of  said  Schedule  A  and 
that  the  following  items,  enumerations  and  rates  of  duty  be  inserted  in  said 
Schedule  A: — 


Rolled  iron  or  steel  hoop,  band,  scroll  or  strip,  in  the 
coil,  number  ten  gauge  and  thinner,  when  imported 
by  manufacturers  for  use  in  their  own  factories  in 
the  manufacture  of  cold  rolled  iron  or  steel  

Velvets,  velveteens,  silk  velvets,  plush  and  silk 
fabrics  


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Free 
m  P.O. 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


Free 
30  p.c. 


General 
Tariff 


Free 
35  p.c. 


2.  That  said  Resolution  No.  3  be  amended  by  striking  out  of  tariff  item  134 
the  following  words  at  the  end  of  the  said  item: 

"  Provided  further  that  sugar  imported  under  this  item  shall  not  be 
subject  to  special  duty  when  the  home  consumption  value  at  the  place 
of  shipment  direct  to  Canada  is  more  than  eight  cents  per  pound." 

and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  said  item  the  following  words: 

"  Provided  further  that  sugar  imported  under  this  item  shall  not  be 
subject  to  special  duty  in  excess  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

and  by  striking  out  of  said  Resolution  No.  3  tariff  items  242,  2676,  583c,  the 
several  enumerations  of  goods  respectively  and  the  several  rates  of  duties  of 
Customs,  set  opposite  each  of  said  items,  and  by  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing items,  enumerations  and  rates  of  duty: — 


Tariff 
Item 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


242 
267b 


583c 


Dry  red  lead,  orange  mineral  and  zinc  white  

Crude  petroleum  not  in  its  natural  state,  -7900  speci- 
fic gravity  or  heavier  at  60  degrees  temperature, 
when  imported  by  oil  refiners  to  be  refined  in 
their  own  factories,  per  gallon  . 

Artificial  silk  fabrics  or  artificial  fibre  silk  fabrics 
produced  from  a  form  of  cellulose  obtained  by 
chemical  processes  or  of  which  artificial  silk  or 
artificial  fibre  silk  is  the  component  part  of 
chief  value,  n.o.p  


Free 


3-10  cent 


171  p.c. 


5  p.c. 


4-10  cent 


30  p.c. 


5  p.c. 

J  cent 

35  p.c. 
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3.  That  Resolution  No.  4  of  May  11,  1923,  relating  to  amendments  to 
Schedule  B  to  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  be  amended  by  striking  out  of  said 
Resolution  No.  4  tariff  item  1031,  the  enumeration  of  goods  and  rate  of  draw- 
back of  Customs  duties  set  opposite  the  said  item  and  to  provide  that  the  fol- 
lowing item,  enumeration  and  rate  of  drawback  of  Customs  duties  be  inserted 
in  said  Schedule  B: — 


Tariff 
Item 

Goods 

When  subject  to  drawback 

Portion  of  Duty 
(Not  including 

Special  Duty  or 
Dumping 

Duty),  Payable 
as  Drawback 

1031 

Artificial  silk  yarns,  filaments,  threads  or  twists 
enumerated  in  Tariff  items  583a  and  583b  

When  imported  by  manufac- 
turers to  be  further  manu- 
factured in  their  own  factor- 
ies before  the  first  day  of 
July,  1924  

60  p.c. 

SPECIAL  WAR  REVENUE 

1.  That  the  Resolutions  of  May  11th,  1923,  relating  \o  amendments  to  The 
Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  be  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  said  Resolu- 
tions subsection  (2)  of  Resolution  No.  3,  and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

*'(2)  A  wholesaler  or  jobber  w^ho  sells  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  his  total  sales  of  goods  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  to  be 
used  in  articles  to  be  produced  for  sale,  may  be  granted  an  annual  license, 
the  fee  therefor  not  to  exceed  two  dollars.  Such  licensed  wholesaler  or 
jobber  shall  give  security  that  he  will  keep  proper  accounts  and  render 
true  statements  of  sales  to  licensed  manufacturers  or  producers  and  pay 
any  tax  imposed  by  the  said  Act." 

2.  That  the  said  Resolutions  be  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (7)  of  Resolution  No.  3  and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

"  (b)  To  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  or  a  licensed  wholesaler  or 
jobber  in  respect  of  goods  on  hand  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1924, 
and  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  articles  for  sale,  no  refund 
to  be  allowed  in  respect  of  goods  on  hand  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
March,  1924;  or" 

3.  That  the  said  Resolutions  be  amended  by  striking  out  Resolution  No.  5 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

"  5.  That  Schedule  II  to  the  said  Act  be  amended  by  striking  thereout 
the  item  respecting  beverages  and  by  adding  to  the  said  Schedule  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

'  carbonic  acid  gas,  per  pound  one  cent.'  " 
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4.  That  the  said  Resolutions  be  amended  by  striking  out  Resolution  No.  7 
and  by  adding  thereto  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  7.  A  deduction  on  account  of  the  sales  tax  may  be  granted  in  respect 
to  goods  sold  at  a  price  fixed  by  bona  fide  contract  of  sale  made  before 
the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1923,  and  still  in  force  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  goods:  provided  that  such  deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  tiie  amount  of  the  sales  tax  calculated  at  the  rate  in  force  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  May,  1923,  and  the  amount  of  the  consumption  or  sales 
tax  paid  or  to  be  payable  under  the  provisions  of  these  Resolutions,  and 
that  no  such  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  goods  delivered  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1924,  and  claims  for  such  deduction  must  be 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise  with  complete  evi- 
dence on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1924,  otherwise  the  same  shall 
be  rejected." 

"8.  That  paragraph  4  of  subsection  (1)  of  Section  nineteen  BBB  of  The 
Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  as  enacted  by  Chapter  forty-seven  of  the  Sta- 
tutes of  1922,  being  the  list  of  excepted  articles  not  liable  to  tax,  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words 

"  job  printed  matter  produced  and  sold  by  printers  or  firms,  whose  sales 
of  job  printing  do  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum." 

"  9.  That  said  paragraph  4,  of  subsection  (1)  of  Section  nineteen  BBB  of 
The  Special  War  Revenue  Act,  1915,  being  the  list  of  excepted  articles  not  liable 
to  tax  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  items: 

"  manuscript ;  raw  furs ;  wool  not  further  prepared  than  washed ;  earthen 
drain  tiles  for  agricultural  purposes." 

"  10.  That  said  paragraph  4  of  subsection  (1)  of  Section  nineteen  BBB  of 
The  Special  War  Revenue  Act  1915,  being  the  list  of  excepted  articles  not  liable 
to  tax,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  item: 

'  syrups  enumerated  in  Customs  Tariff  item  140 ; '  " 

11.  That  any  enactment  founded  on  Ptesolutions  Nos.  4  and  5,  of  the  Reso- 
lutions of  May  11,  1923,  and  on  Resolution  No.  9  as  proposed  to  be  added 
thereto,  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1923;  and  any  enactment 
founded  on  Resolutions  Nos.  1  and  6  of  the  Resolutions  of  May  11,  1923,  shall 
come  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  passing  of  such  enactment;  and  any  enactment 
founded  on  Resolution  No.  3  of  the  Resolutions  of  May  11,  1923,  and  on  Resolu- 
tions Nos.  7,  8  and  10  as  proposed  to  be  added  thereto,  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1924. 


It  is  very  important  that  a  set  of  documents  accompany 
each  export  shipment.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  documents  be  despatched  by  first  mail 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  consignee 
before  the  goods  arrive. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  April  23,  1923. — Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  the  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  material 
and  articles  which  may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  if 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes  within  the 
Commonwealth : — 

MATERIAL  AND  MINOR  ARTICLES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDER- 
MENTIONED GOODS  WITHIN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
only,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Collector  within  six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  Collector  may 
allow,  after  delivery  by  the  Customs) 

Plates  (including  handle  plates),  D  rings,  bolts  (except  attache  case  pin  bolts),  clamps  (except  suit  case  clamps), 

locks  and  studs,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  portmanteaux,  trunks,  etc. 
Bricks,  carborundum  refractory,  for  use  in  lining  furnaces. 
Pig  iron,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  high-grade  steol  castings. 

Steel  tubing,  rolled  in  various  sections  to  take  the  glass,  not  exceeding  IWq  inches  by  f  inch,  for  use  in 

manufacture  of  rmotor  car  windshields. 
Sulphur,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  superphosphates  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Nails,  mop,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  mops. 

Magnetos,  and  trolley  wheels  (pressed  steel)  for  use  in  manufacture  of  motor  gang  cars. 
Lacing  cord,  and  tin  tags,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  corset  laces. 

Plates,  monel  metal,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  metalware  and  for  general  purposes. 

Plates  and  rivets,  steel,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  flexible  couplings. 

Gum,  benzoin,  for  use  in  manufactue  of  medical  preparations. 

Rods,  wire,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  fencing  wire  or  for  wire  for  wire  netting. 

Beading,  cart  saddle,  not  including  nickel -plated  beading. 

steel,  spring,  for  use  in  insnufacture  of  springs  for  gramophones. 

Knobs,  range,  spiral,  composed  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  or  steel  wire,  range  pins,  and  glass  panels,  for  use 

in  manufacture  of  cooking  stoves. 
Metal,  pattern  makers',  composed  of  approximately  80  per  cent  lead,  10  per  cent  tin  with  other  ingredients, 

for  pattern  cutting  in  manufacture  of  cooking  stoves. 
Blanks,  soundboard  and  bridge,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  pianos. 

Sheets,  nickol-plated  zir'C,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  nameplatos,  labels,  and  general  purposes. 
Tubing,  fibre,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  ferrules. 

Aluminium  strips  for  use  in  manufacture  of  metalware  arid  for  general  pun^oses. 

Compound  iron  and  steel,  for  use  in  ntanufacture  of  planer  knives. 

Carbon  black,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  paints  and  for  general  purposes. 

Wire,  iron  snd  steel,  for  rise  in  manufacture  of  mattress  wire. 

Canvas,  painted,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  bags,  trunks,  etc. 

Bars,  steel,  ribl^ed  diaj.'(.ivil!\-,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements. 
Zinc  dust,  for  use  in  n r-n i  l.u  I  me  of  zinc. 

Motors,  electric,  for  u.se  in  nmnufacture  of  talking  machines. 

Plate  glass  (unmounted)  bevelled  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  diameter  or  2  inches  square,  and  other 
glass  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  diameter  or  3  inches  square,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  ladies  handbags. 

MACHINES,  MACHINE  TOOLS,  ETC. 

(But  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  of  any 
when  not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines) 

Fruit  juice  extractors,  electrically  driven 
Circular  saw  guides  and  romxlers.  i 

Lithotex  plant  used  in  coiniection  with  lithographic  printing,  consisting  of  projector,  step  and  repeat  machine, 

and  printing  down  machine. 
Polishing  bobs  or  wheels,  glazing  and  buffing,  of  wood  covered  with  walrus  hide  or  similar  leather. 
Embroidery  machines,  power. 
Polishing  machines,  cutlery,  double-headed. 

Planing  and   thicknessing  machines   (heavy  duty)   weighing  two   tons  and   over;     also   panel   planmg  and 

thicknessing  and  surfacing  and  thicknessing  machines  of  same  size. 
Seeders,  raisin,  other  than  for  household  use. 

Insulators,  pin  type  (excluding  steel  pin),  and  strings  of  suspension  units  complete  with  ironwork,  suitable 

for  use  on  transmission  lines  of  33,000  volts  or  o\er. 
Sand  papering  machines. 
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Turning  machines,  engine,  with  oval  and  round  chuck  and  pencil  attachment  for  use  in  chasing  designs  on 

jewellery  and  other  metal  goods. 
Rroacliuig  machines. 

Cutting  machines,  elastic,  and  sweding  machines  for  corset  making;. 
Taiiging  machines  for  placing  tin  tags  on  corset  laces. 
Engines,  lull  Diesel. 
Flanging  machuies,  flue. 

Weighing  machines,  automatic,  used  in  connection  with  packing  of  granular  and  powder  substances,  including 
tea. 

Key-seatmg  n-kachines.  \ 
Pill-making  machines  with  one  pair  of  cutting  drums  ane  one  set  of  oval  shaper  rings. 

Lathes,  sliding,  surfacing,  and  screw-cutting  (also  known  as  self-acting  or  engine  lathes),  having  movable 
tailstocks. 

Planing  and  moulding  machines,  designed  to  work  on  timber  over  14  inches  in  width. 
Cropping  machines,  joist. 

Cutting  machines,  guillotine,  both  hand  lever  and  geared. 

^feters  (.boilers)  for  recording  steam,  water  and  air  flow  and  flue  gas  and  superheater  temperatures. 
Packing  machines,  for  enclosing  in  tape  form  medicinal  tablets,  confectionery,  and  similar  goods. 
Riveting  machines,  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  and  mechanical. 
Sand  slinger  machines,  for  use  in  iron  foundries. 

Whaling  lines,  and  forerunners  for  whaling  purposes ;    also  rubber  wads  for  guns  for  whaling. 
Burners,  gas,  Keith  patent,  for  use  in  gas  lired  ovens. 

Charges,  batterj-,  being  valve-type  rectifiers  depending  for  their  operation  on  the  use  of  a  heated  anode  and 

positive  target.  ^ 
Formers,  wool  hat. 

Rolls,  for  use  in  rolling  steel  and  iron  bars,  beams,  channels,  joists,  rails  and  the  like. 
Mortice  chains  with  links  and  bars  (not  transmission)  for  tise  on  timber  mortising  machines. 
Assembling  machines,  sheet  metal,  with  automatic  guiding  attachment,  for  use  in  motor  building. 
Dynamometers,  for  testing  B.H.P.  of  engines  and  electric  motors. 
Reeling  machines,  automatic,  for  use  in  connection  with  paper  coating  plants. 

Wiring  and  edging  machines,  sheet  metal,  with  wiring  and  Uing  attachments,  for  use  in  motor  body  building. 
Card  mounting  machines,  textile  working. 

Gauges,  recording  liquid  level  (miscellaneous),  for  automatically  recording  depths  and  rates  of  flow  of  water 

or  other  liquid  in  rivers,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  also  volumes  of  liquids  in  tanks. 
Stripping  machines  (bookbinding)  for  applying  strips  of  paper  or  cloth  to  the  backs  of  books,  etc. 


TOOLS  OF  TRADE  FOR  ARTISANS  AND  MECHANICS  AND  TOOLS  IN  GENERAL  USE 

(When  not  wholly  made  of  wood,  and  not  being  machines) 

Blocks,  setting  and  levelling  (sawmakers')- 
Champs,  saw. 
Filers,  handsaw. 

Hammers,  including  pneumatic  (hand)  but  not  including  sawmakers'  square-faced  and  round-faced  hammers. 
Rakers,  gauging  swage  (sawmakers')- 
Band  saw  sets. 

Straight  edges,  steel,  sawmakers'. 
Swages,  saw,  with  bench  attachments. 
Tables,  levelling  (sawmakers'). 

Chain  tool,  being  a  combination  tool  consisting  of  hammer  screw -driver,  punch  and  chain  rivet  extractor, 

mainly  used  by  motor-cyclists. 
Extractors,  chain  rivet,  for  removing  rivets  from  motor -cycle  chains. 
Harpoons,  for  whaling  purposes. 
Knives,  flencing,  for  whaling  purposes. 

The  above  specified  minor  articles,  machine  tools  and  parts,  and  tools  oi 
trade,  are  now  admitted  (for  the  purposes  specified)  free  of  duty  if  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  any  other 
country. 

POSTPONED  AUSTRALIAN   CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne. 
wTites  under  date  April  23,  1923,  that  the  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Customs  has  announced  that  the  operation  of  the  deferred  duties  imposed 
on  the  undermentioned  tariff  items  has  been  further  postponed  until  the  date 
specified  opposite  each  item: — 

Item  197  (B)— Cutlery,  spoons,  and  forks,  n.e.i.,  and  knife  slmrj  ^  ,  :  -  September  30,  1923. 

Item  334  (F)— (1)  Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not  ii;  in: i  wi-:  .l;ii.iio:iTing  in  sheets 

not  less  than  16  x  13  inches  January  1,  1921. 


(See  also  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1003:  April  21,  1923,  page 

653.) 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  OjQSce  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which 
the  following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  these 
areas  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian 
steamers  or  via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch, 
although  letters  marked  for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in 
accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New 
York,  unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  month  of  June:  — 


For  June 

Antigua  7-14-21-28. 

Argentina   2,  9,  15,  23,  30. 

Bahamas  1,  15,  29. 

Barbados  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Bermuda  2,  9,  16,  27. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  25,  28  and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Brazil.  North   10,  14,  17,  18,  22,  30. 

Brazil,  South   9,  23,  30. 

Colombia  5,  g,  15,  19,  25,  and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Costa  Rica  Every  Satuidny. 

Cuba   1,  8,  15,  22,  23,  29  and  every  Saturday. 

Curacao  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Dominica  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Dominican  Republic  2,  5,  12,  16,  19,  20,  27,  30. 

Ecuador  2,  9,  14.  15,  23,  25,  28. 

Haiti   5,  7,  12.  14,  15,  19,  21,  25,  26,  28. 

Honduras   2,  5,  8.  9,  14,  15,  16,  23,  25^  28,  30,  and  every  Wednes- 

day and  Saturday. 

British  Honduras  2,  16,  30. 

Guiana  5,  7,  13,  15,  21. 

Guatemala  2,  9,  16,  30. 

.Tamaica     2,  5,  8,  16,  19,  22,  30,  and  every  Wednesday. 

Martinique  7,  12,  21,  26. 

Mexico  Everv  Thursday. 

Nicaragua  5,  9,  14,  15,  23,  25,  28. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  ..  ,   5,  15,  23,  25,  and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Paraguay   2,  9,  15.  23,  30. 

Peru   5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  23,  25,  28,  and  every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

Porto  Rico   2,  0,  16,  23,  30,  and  every  Saturday. 

Salvador   2,  5.  8,  9,  14,  15,  16,  23,  25,  28,  30,  and  every  Wednesday 

and  Saturday. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Trinidad  5,  7,  13,  14,  21,  28. 

Tink'.s  Lsland  2,  5,  12.  19,  20.  27. 

UniiriKiv  2,  9,  15,  23. 

Venezuela   2.  7,  9,  14,  16,  21,  23,  28,  30. 


CONDITION  OF  ITALIAN  MACHINERY  MARKET 

Opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  foreign-made  electrical  machinery  into 
Italy  have  never  been  greater  than  at  present,  according  to  a  special  article 
from  Genoa,  sent  to  the  Birmingham  (England)  Post.  Owing  to  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  British  or  American  electrical  materials  from  the  Italian 
market,  Germany  is  regaining  its  pre-war  trade  in  this  class  of  goods,  which 
amounted  to  60  per  cent  of  the  electrical  machinery  required  annually  by 
Italy.  Hydro-electric  energy  is  being  applied  throughout  Italy  to  railways, 
factories,  and  agricultural  uses,  and  Government  aid  is  being  given  to  the  more 
urgent  projects. 
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OCEAN   MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for                                        Steamer                           Sailing  from  Date 
Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  t'iquifania  New  York  June  12 

....   ^France  New  York   "  13 

....    Megantic  Montreal   "  16 

"             "            ....  iMawetania  New  York   "  19 

"   Melita  Montreal   "  20 

"              "             ....     Montclare  Montreal   "  22 

"            ....    ■.E77rprcss  of  France  Quebec   "  23 

"             ....     Doric  Montreal   "  23 

Ireland  only  tM(ir!)urn  Montreal   "  21 

Union  of  South  Africa  *Ncw  Brighton  Montreal   "  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.,     Caraqiiet  Halifax   "  22 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Demerara  *Can.  Runner  Montreal   "  13 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Can.  Forester  Montreal   "  14 

Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Colombia  *Otter  Halifax   "  9 

China  and  Japan                                        Empress  of  Asia  Vancouver   "  14 

  President  Madison  Victoria   "  19 

"          "                                               Africa  Maru  Victoria   "  22 

Australia  and  New  Zealand                        XMaungamd  San  Francisco   "  15 

Australia  only                                             Sonoma  Vancouver   "  26 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

J  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only,      -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

The  Melita  and  Empress  of  France  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct 
Parcel  Post  to  France. 


EXPORT  MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  GROCERIES  AND  CANNED 

GOODS 

The  London  Times  Trode  Supplement,  in  reviewing  new  channels  for  British 
export  trade  in  groceries  and  canned  goods,  notes  that  on  many  articles  substan- 
tially lower  rates  have  been  quoted — in  some  instances  the  cuts  have  amounted 
to  25  per  cent — and  the  effect  has  been  to  attract  a  certain  amount  of  new 
business.  While  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  orders  for  biscuits  and  jams, 
this  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  increased  demand  for  sugar,  con- 
fectionery, cocoa,  and  some  classes  of  canned  goods.  The  re-export  trade  in  tea 
maintains  its  recent  recovery,  but  the  coffee  trade  is  without  new  feature.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  turn  of  the  pendulum  has  come  ana 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  brighter  trade.  Particularly  is  this  so  for  canned 
goods,  both  vegetables  and  fruits. 

POIKTo  OF  THE  TRADE  COMPASS 

General  exports  from  Austria  are  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  London 
credits  are  being  re-established.  Austrian  imports  of  foodstuffs  are  beginning 
to  recover,  particularly  those  of  canned  meats,  condensed  milk,  and  other  pre- 
served foods.  In  the  neighbouring  Succession  States  the  outlook  is  not  so  good. 
There  is  some  call  for  cereal  foods  in  Switzerland,  where  there  is  also  quite  a 
spurt  in  the  demand  for  tobacco. 

In  Cuba,  where  the  sugar  industry  is  flourishing,  there  is  a  demand  for 
large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  fancy  cheese,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
pickles,  and  condiments.  This  market  is  worth  attention,  notwithstanding  the 
jDredominant  position  which  the  United  States  holds  in  the  island.    Even  from 
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Peru  there  is  a  call  for  suitably  packed  foods  de  luxe.  Toilet  articles,  notably 
fancy  soaps,  also  are  much  wanted.  In  New  Zealand  conservative  buying  has 
characterized  the  grocery  trade  for  some  time.  Price  cutting  there  does  not  lend 
confidence  to  the  trade.  Potted  and  canned  meats  and  fish  are,  however,  meet- 
ing with  a  big  demand,  sales  being  largely  helped  by  the  lower  prices  ruling  this 
season.  News  from  Australia  is  that  pepper,  whiting,  shellac,  matches,  almonds, 
desiccated  coconut  and  ginger  in  liquid  figure  most  prominently,  although  there 
is  a  substantial  demand  for  most  grocery  goods. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  29,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  29,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  22 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  ? 

Grenada   ••  ••$ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  S 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Bat  a  via,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements...! 


00 


May  22, 

Mav  29, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7323 

$4.7295 

.193 

.0680 

.0676 

.193 

.0492 

.0489 

.402 

.4002 

.4005 

.193 

..0586 

.0580 

.193 

.1560 

.1557 

1.08 

.0485 

.0486 

.193 

.1848 

.1847 

.238 

.000018 

.000017 

.193 

.0204 

.0217 

.268 

.1659 

.1694 

.268 

.2730 

.2722 

.268 

.1896 

.1895 

.498 

.5016 

.5014 

2s. 

.3191 

.3198 

$1.00 

1.0212 

1.0234 

.498 

.4965 

.4976 

.424 

.3689 

.3607 

.324 

.1072 

.1061 

.198 

4.86 

4.7462 

4.7461 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

.70S 
.402 
.567 


.9829— .9825    .9835— .9831 


.7697 
.3906 
.5591 


.7675 
.3914 
.5590 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal''  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inqiiiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
the:^e  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  ''The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Cathaiunes,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
f.acturers'  Assocl^tion,  Kitchener,  (Ont,). 

Foodstuffs 

1665.  Whe.\t  Flour. — A  commission  merchant  of  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  wheat  flour  mill,  to  represent  it  in  that 
area.    Guarantees  a  monthly  consumption  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  sacks. 

1666.  Barley  and  Cheese. — A  Belfast  produce  broker  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  barley  and  cheese. 

1667.  Powdered  Milk. — A  foreign  import  firm  in  Yokohama  desire  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  powdered  milk,  particularly  skimmed  milk  powder.  Samples  and 
quotations  requested  immediately. 

1668.  Canned  Foods. — A  Belgian  agent  for  food  specialties  desires  connections  with 
Canadian  houses  cxiwrting  canned  foods,  particularly  fruits. 

1669.  Canned  Pilchards. — An  established  agent  in  Singapore  wishes  to  receive  c.i.f. 
quotations  and  samples  of  canned  pilchards.  To  be  packed  in  tomato  sauce  or  oil  in  flat 
ovals.  15  oz.  net.   Price  $9  (Straits  currency)  or  under,  per  case  of  48  tins. 

1670.  Canned  Goods,  Cereals,  Etc. — A  French  firm  wish  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion for  Havre  of  Canadian  exporters. 

1671.  Salted  S.almon. — A  Japanese  firm  specializing  in  the  import  of  fish  products  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  houses  in  a  position  to  supply  salted  salmon  and  salmon  eggs  or 
roe.    Prices  and  full  particulars  requested  immediately. 

Miscellaneous 

1672.  Chemicals. — A  concern  in  Turin  interested  in  doing  business  with  Canada  would 
like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  chemicals. 

1673.  Chemicals  and  Raw  Materials  for  Industries  are  requested  by  a  Genoa 
firm. 

1674.  Heavy  Chemicals  for  Industry. — A  Turin  company  would  like  to  import  from 
Canada. 

1675.  Industrial  Chemicals,  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Coal. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  like 
to  communicate  with  Canadian  houses  handling  the  foregoing. 

1676.  Industrial  Chemicals. — A  Milan  firm  handling  industrial  chemicals  would  like 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  exporting  industrial  chemicals. 

1677.  Bronze  Powder. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  bronze  powder. 

1678.  Carbon  Black. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  carbon  black. 

1679.  Carpets. — A  Singapore  house  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  small 
carpets.    Sizes,  12  by  9  or  thereabouts,  art  colours,  broad  designs. 

1680.  Wardrobe  Trunks. — A  departmental  store  in  Singapore  v/ould  like  to  hear  from 
a  Canadian  firm  prepared  to  ship  wardrobe  trunks.  Price  around  $25  to  $35  (Canadian 
currency)  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

1681.  E.\RTH  Augers. — (Quotations  will  be  received  for  standard  earth  augers,  sizes  8 
inches,  9  inches,  and  10  inches. 

1682.  Cut  Glass. — An  old-established  house  in  Singapore  wishes  to  form  a  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  cut  glass.    Deep  cut  and  heavy  is  most  favoiu'ed. 

1683.  Railway  Supplies  and  Ship's  Tackle. — A  prominent  merchant  house  in  Bombay 
wishes  to  receive  c.i.f.  Bombay  quotations  on  the  following  goods: — American  rail  devices 
such  as  rail  joints,  anchor  plates,  automatic  couplers;  also  ship's  tackle,  pulley  blocks, 
bolts,  and  a  high-class  enamel  for  interior  decoration  similar  to  "Pari pan." 

1684.  Model  Motor  Cars. — A  Singapore  general  store  wish  to  receive  quotations  on 
children's  model  motor  cars. 

1685.  W^ooden  Shoe  Shanks. — A  London  firm  invite  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  wooden  shanks  for  boots  and  shoes. 

1686.  Woodenware. — Quotations  are  wanted  by  a  Birmingham  firm,  who  desire  the 
exclusive  agency  of  a  Canadian  factory  for  shovel  stems,  pick  handles,  broom  handles, 
D  handles,  blind  rollers,  slasher  mattock  and  sledge  handles.    See  report  on  page  886. 

1687.  Beech  and  Birch  Timber. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  communication  with 
Canadian  shippers  of  beech  or  birch  timber  suitable  for  brush  and  broom  stocks.  The 
material  would  be  required  for  direct  shipment  to  a  brush  factory  in  Australia. 

1688.  Birch. — A  leading  Hamburg  firm  of  lumber  merchants  is  open  to  receive  offers 
for  first  class  figured  Canadian  birch  logs  large  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  veneers. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  AvoNMOUTH. — Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  9;  Turcoman,  June  9;  Colonian, 
June  16 — both  of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  LivERPOOL.^ — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  8;  Lakonia,  Cunard 
Line,  June  8;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  9;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  9  ;  Ausonia,  Cunard  L'ne,  June  9;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  June  15; 
Doric,  White  Stnr-Dom'niMii  Line.  June  16;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June 
16;   MontcLare.  Canadian  l\'.^iic  Steam-'-hip?,  Ltd..  June  22. 

To  London. — Canadi.m  Phmter,  Canadian  Goyernment  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  June 
0;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports.  Ltd.,  June  8;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  9;  Vardulia,  Cunard  Line,  June  9;  Bredon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  16;  Appomattox,  Furness  Line,  June  16;   Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  16. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Commander,  June  6;  Canadian  Conqueror,  June 
20 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  6;  Empress  of 
Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  9;  Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester 
Lines,  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  iHero,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  7. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  June  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  June  29 — 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimtorr,  Thomson  Line,  June  S;  Cairnross,  Thomson  Line, 
June  15. 

To  Dundee  and  Hull. — Wyncote,  Furness-Withy  Line,  June  5;  Cornish  Point,  Furness- 
Withy  L'ne,  June  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7;  Athenia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  June  8;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  15. 

To  Belfast. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  June  5;   Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  17. 
To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  22. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  June  3. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  8;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  6  Canadian  Planter, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  June  6;  West  Campgaw,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
June  15. 

To  RottePvDam. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  -14;  Fanad  Head,  Head 
Line,  June  24. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Lino,  June  24. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Caniwliun  r'-cnic  Si !';iniships.  Ltd.,  June  9;  Lisgar 
County,  I.e.  Transports,  Ltd..  June  14;   West  C;uiii).i>:;.>v,  I'o-cis  &  Webb,  June  15. 

To  Koi:wr,';iAN  Pokt.s. — ]'\)i'def jord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Jul}^  15;  a  steamer, 
Norwegian-AiiHi  ican  Line,  Juiy  14. 

To  Copenhagen. — Arkansas,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Cpiki3tiania,  Helsingforr  and  Other  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  PorTo. — Arkar;.-;is,  hmc  10;  Florida,  June  30 — both  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
Line;  Aledo,  S))i;iv:t.(    f.ii^r.-,  .'xme  15. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  June  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.) .—Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
June  5  and  26,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Doonholm,  New  Zealand  Steamship  Co.,  June  16; 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  M(u-chant  Marine,  June  26. 

To  South  American  Ports:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — 
Hesperia,  June  10;  Hilarius,  June  20— both  of  the  Houston  Lines. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Brighton,  June  15. 

To  Bermuda,  B.mibados,  Trinidad  and  Demeuara. — Bedwyn.  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  9— via  Sydney,  N.S.;  Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  14. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  B.\rbado3,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Runner,  June  13; 
Canadian  Squatter,  June  27— both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Regina,  June  9;  Megantic,  June  16— both  of  the  White  Star-Dominion 
Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  9. 
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From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

'^j  Newfoundland.— Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  llmrsday  and  Saturday). 

To  St  John's.  Nfi.d.  (via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.).— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  IMarine,  June  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados  St 
Vincent.  Grkn.\da.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  June 
8.  and  even-  lort night. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  late  June,  early  Jul}'-. 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Drechtdyk,  Holland-American  Line,  June  28- 
Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  July. 

To  Manchester  (via  Panama  Canal).— Howick  Hall,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  6. 

To  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg. — 
Loch  Katrine,  joint  service  of  Holland- American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  June  7 — via  Panama  Canal. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  July  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  29. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  20;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  30. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 
To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Grace  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila.— Manila  Maru,  Empire  Shipping 
Co..  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31 ;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  21 ;  Africa  Maru,.  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  June  12. 

To  YoKOH.^MA,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  (also  calls  at  Dairen,  M.-\nchurl\). 
— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June 
14;   Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  31 ;  To\^ama 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  22;  Hakata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  13. 

From  Victoria 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  30. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  June  6,  and 
everv  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Grant,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  June  7;  President  Madison,  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  June  17;  Empress  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shangh.\i  and  Hong  Kong.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  June  22.  ^   ,  oi 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila.— Manila  Maru,  Osaka  bhosen 
Kaisha,  June  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  KoNG.-r-Kaga  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  June  12:  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  14;  l3'o 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  30;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Kaga  Maru,  June  12; 
Tyo  Maru,  June  30— both  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELIJGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaiid,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Ofi&cers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TOADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Colum.bia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "Vancom."  « 

The  Ofiicer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :    "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
CanacHan  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kepi  suppUea 
Kith  cuialoKuos   price  li*|ts,  discount  rales,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rcpro.ontatnes  bv  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  stale  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley  s  Complcle  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  40,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Addresa  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Rosa.  Addresa  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  OfHce — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakne}',  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  I-.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  12Q0.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancoinac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermilt. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  aea.) 
Cable  Addresa,  C(intracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Brj^an,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londrea  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Cixstoms  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address^  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
torj'  covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Rasinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
.Address,  Canadian.  « 

Italy 

W.   McL.   Clarke,   Via  Carlo   Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  Singapore,  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  headquartere 
at  Ottawa. 


United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  IISTELLIGEISCE 
JOURNAL  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Department  of  Trade- and  Commerce  desires  to  announce 
that,  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  now  involved  in  the  publication 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal^  commencing  with  the  Ist 
of  July  next  a  nominal  subscription  price  will  be  charged  for  this 
publication.  The  price  therefor  to  addresses  in  Canada  will  be  $1 
per  annum  (single  copies  5  cents  each) ;  and  to  addresses  outside 
the  Dominion  $3.50  per  annum  (single  copies  10  cents  each). 

Individuals  and  firms  now  in  receipt  of  this  publication 
should  forward  their  subscriptions  addressed  to  The  Accountant, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada";  and  it 
will  be  understood  that  those  who  do  not  forward  their  subscriptions 
before  July  1  no  longer  desire  to  receive  it,  and  their  names  will 
be  removed  from  the  mailing  list. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  those  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  will  receive  on  request,  without  extra  charge,  the 
special  reports  issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  Supple- 
ments to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  journal.  Those  who  are 
not  on  the  regular  mailing  list  may  purchase  these  special  reports 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each  to  addresses  in  Canada,  and  35  cents 
outside  the  Dominion. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office  or  express  orders,  or 
drafts,  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

The  subscription  price  referred  to  above  for  the  English 
edition  will  not,  however,  apply  for  the  present  to  the  French 
edition  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  journal,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  issued  in  the  near  future.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  publish  such  an  edition  some  months  ago,  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  additional  staff  to  under- 
take the  work  of  translation,  it  will  not  appear  for  several  weeks. 
Those  who  have  signifietl  their  desire  to  have  the  French  edition 
will  receive  it,  when  issued,  up  to  the  1st  of  January  next  without 
charge.  After  that  date  the  subscription  price  will  be  the  same  as 
that  charged  for  the  English  edition. 
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CANADA  S  EXPORTS,  BY  MONTHS,  MARCH,  1921,  TO 

MARCH,  1923 

Tlie  graph  f^hown  below  illustrates  the  increase  in  Canada's  export  trade 
(luring  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  81,  1923,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
vear. 

The  total  exports  increased  from  $753,927,009  in  1922,  to  $945,295,837  in 
1923— a  gain  of  $191,368,828,  or  25-4  per  cent. 

The  commodities  which  showed  the  most  pronounced  increases  are:  butter, 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  bran,  sugar,  canned  vegetables,  planks  and  boards  of  wood, 
shin2;les.  chemical  pulp,  new^sprint  and  wrapping  paper,  cement,  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  rubber  tires,  aluminum  bars  and  blocks,  copper  ore,  gold  ore.  nickel, 
silver  ore  and  bullion,  lead,  cyanamid,  scrap  iron,  iron  wire,  automobiles  and 
parts,  raw  w^ool,  and  raw  hides  and  skins. 


Export  Trad&  op  CAhAPA 

BY  MQriTh5.  MARCH   1921   TO  MARCH  1923. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  under 
date  June  3,  1923,  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  market  conditions  in 
Australia: — 

''For  the  ten  months  ended  April  30  last  imports  aggregated  £109,771,781, 
showing  an  increase  of  £28,262,832;  exports  totalled  £104,104,608,  showing 
decrease  of  £1,568,642  compared  with  previous  period.  Wheat  market  lifeless, 
nominally  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  5d.  per  bushel,  60  pounds  free  aboard  but  quotations 
above  London  parity.  Flour  in  150-pound  sacks  £10  to  £10  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  Canned  fruits  accumulations  assisted  by  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment advances  now  aggregate  some  700,000  cases,  hence  market  depressed 
and  prices  steadily  falling  with  outlook  for  inevitable  serious  loss  in  realiza- 
tion. While  the  trade  outlook  has  materially  improved  through  recent  general 
rains,  there  is  little  business  activity  but  this  is  the  usual  experience  during 
Australian  winter  months." 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  May  1,  1923. — For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
February  28  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Australia  was  £89,214,470,  and  the 
exports  during  the  same  period  aggregated  £81,305,836. 

The  Commonwealth  customs  revenue  for  the  ten  months  ended  April  30 
totalled  £27,640,885  compared  with  £22,818,880  for  the  previous  similar  period. 
The  postal  revenue  to  April  30  (derived  from  stamps,  telegrams,  and  telephones 'i 
was  £8,067,071  compared  with  £7,668,492  to  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
Commonwealth  Treasury  is  thus  in  receipt  of  returns  greatly  exceeding  the 
estimates. 

There  is  at  this  date  no  improvement  in  the  seasonal  outlook  from  that 
depicted  on  March  27,  at  which  time,  as  now,  ardent  hope  was  expressed  foi 
a  copious  fall  of  rain.  While  certain  limited  areas  in  some  of  the  states  have 
benefited  by  heavy  showers,  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  has  not  experienced 
an3'  substantial  relief  from  the  drought  conditions,  which  are  rapidly  assuming 
a  most  serious  aspect.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  relief,  but  even  if  rain  comes 
soon,  the  indications  are  that  primary  production  in  the  season  of  1923-24  will 
perforce  be  upon  a  restricted  basis.  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  readily 
be  conjectured  that  there  is  no  animation  in  commerce,  and  that  importers  arc, 
to  a  great  extent,  marking  time  and  only  ordering  essential  requirements  from 
oversea. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  1922  chp  of  Australian  wool  has  been  sold, 
and  the  concluding  sales  disclosed  a  persistent  demand  for  the  better  types  at 
higher  prices.  The  huge  wool  selling  warehouses  are  empty,  and  very  small 
supplies  will  be  available  for  several  months.  f)uring  the  last  fortnight  there 
has  been  quite  an  exodus  of  British  and  other  oversea  wool  buyers,  most  of 
whom  make  this  hurried  annual  pilgrimage  to  their  headquarters  to  adjudicate 
on  the  season's  purchases  and  to  formulate  their  operating  plans  for  the  follow- 
ing clip.  On  the  whole,  Australian  wool  growers  have  had  excellent  results  in 
recent  years  and,  in  round  figures,  the  returns  for  the  1922  clip  are  estimated 
at  from  £38,000,000  to  £40,000,000.  Except  for  the  depressed  climatic  outlook, 
wool  growers  could  take  a  most  optimistic  view  of  their  future  prospects. 
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At  the  I'losinii;  of  tliis  mail,  the  Victoriiin  Wheat  Growers'  (co-operative) 
Corporation  has  withdrawn  all  quotations  on  wheat  for  export  (through  adverse 
(^iimatic  conditions  makino;  it  necessary  to  conserve  stocks  in  view  of  future 
domestic  requirements),  following  sales  of  considerable  shipments  for  export 
in  June,  chietly  to  South  Africa,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Such  wheat  as  is  outside  the 
pool  was  (|uoted  to-day  at  5s.  7d.  ($1.36)  per  Inishel  free  on  board  steamer 
Alelbourne. 

Concurrently  the  demand,  in  the  dry  areas,  for  by-products  (bran  and 
sharps)  has  given  millers  an  impetus  to  the  production  of  flour,  which  for  export 
is  quoted,  in  loO-pound  sacks,  from  £10  15s.  ($52.32)  to  £10  17s.  6d.  ($52.92) 
per  ton  of  2,000  ])()unds  free  on  board  steamer  Melbourne.  The  sales  of  flour 
for  shipment  in  May  and  June,  chiefly  to  South  Africa  and  Mediterranean 
ports,  have  been  fairly  large,  but  offers  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
below  millers'  ideas  of  value. 

MARKETING   AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  May  1,  1923. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  978 
appeared  a  report  on  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Australia  by  the  compul- 
sory, marketing  control  of  wheat  from  1915-16  to  1920-21,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent period  by  voluntary  pooling. 

Correspondence  received  from  the  grain-growing  provinces  in  Canada 
indicates  that  the  report  aroused  considerable  interest,  hence  it  is  considered 
that  some  supplementary  details  of  the  marketing  of  wheat  in  1923  may  be 
illuminative — for  comparative  purposes — to  wheat  growers  in  the  Dominion. 

At  this  date  the  Australian  conditions  are  far  from  normal  as  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather  obviously  affects  the  trading  outlook  in  the  hardening 
of  prices,  as  provision  has  to  be  made  for  a  possible  drought  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  1923-24  crop,  which  (through  the  adverse  climatic  season) 
has  not  yet  been  sown. 

Exports  so  far  of  the  1922-23  wheat  crop  have  been  in  considerable  volume 
and,  in  wheat  and  flour,  are  estimatefl  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  35,000,000  bushels, 
leaving  a  considerable  surplus  yet  available  for  export  (in  grain  or  flour)  should 
the  ardently  hoped  for  rainfall  be  experienced.  Growers  in  a  position  to  hold 
are  not  offering  their  surplus  either  to  the  voluntary  pools  or  to  domestic  millers, 
and  especially  so  because  cabled  advices  from  various  oversea  markets  have 
been  encouraging  to  holders.  The  fact  that  speculative  buyers  are  entering  into 
the  market  is  further  accentuating  the  lack  of  stability  in  marketing. 

Last  w^eek  a  conference  of  the  executives  of  the  voluntary  wheat  pools  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  AuslTalia  was  held 
in  Melbourne,  when  matters  of  common  interest  were  discussed  and  a  definite 
mutual  plan  of  campaign  for  the  continuance  of  pooling  in  future  seasons  was 
decided  upon. 

It  is  considered  that,  despite  the  adverse  interests  to  be  contended  against 
this  season,  the  voluntary  pools  in  the  four  wheat-growing  states  in  Australia 
will  control  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  exported  in  1923,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
growers  (after  experiencing  the  results  of  marketing  through  the  pools  and  sell- 
ing to  private  buyers)  is  more  and  more  towards  supporting  a  corporation  con- 
trolled by  themselves,  and  in  which  all  the  profits  are  distributed  upon  an 
equitable  basis  to  primary  producers. 

While  admitting  that  in  some  of  the  states  there  has  been  considerable  pro- 
paganda against  voluntary  pooling,  yet  it  is  undoubted  that  this  pronounced 
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antagonism  is  being  overcome  by  reason  of  the  results  attained  by  the  pools.  On 
expert  (and  disinterested)  authority,  it  is  conceded  that  so  far  the  1923  exports 
of  wheat  have  been  controlled  by  voluntary  pools  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  Western  Australia,  75  per  cent  in  Victoria,  55  per  cent  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  50  per  cent  in  South  Australia. 

FINANCING  SHIPMENTS  OF  WHEAT  IN  1923 

As  set  out  in  the  previous  report,  as  a  reflex  of  this  season's  co-operative 
and  voluntary  system  of  marketing  wheat  in  all  the  Australian  states,  the  Vic- 
torian Wheat  Growers'  Corporation  (composed  entirely  of  wheat  growers) 
arranged  its  own  finance  with  the  Associated  Banks  in  Melbourne,  upon  the 
following  basis: — 

(1)  An  advance  of  3s.  (73  cents)  per  bushel  to  growers  on  delivery  of 
wheat  at  country  railway  stations. 

(2)  An  advance  of  8d.  (16  cents)  per  bushel  to  the  Wheat  Growers'  Cor- 
poration, as  required,  to  pay  railway  freight  and  working  expenses. 

(3)  The  negotiation  of  shipping  documents  and  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
London,  etc.,  to  Melbourne. 

It  may  be  well  to  reiterate  that  this  corporation  realized  £65,000  in  the 
season  of  1921-22  from  chartering  commission,  agency  fees,  etc.,  which  repre- 
sented a  gain  of  ^d.  (1  cent)  per  bushel  on  the  entire  pool,  and  constituted  about 
twice  the  total  cost  of  administration.  It  appears  a  fair  deduction  that  these 
additional  earnings — in  proportion  to  the  quantity  exported — will  be  realized 
in  the  1922-23  season. 

ACTUAL  PRICES  REALIZED  BY  AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  GROWERS 

While  the  final  figures  covering  the  results  obtained  by  the  Victorian  Wheat 
Growers'  Corporation  are  not  available,  yet  it  is  considered  that  the  free  on 
board  steamer  at  Melbourne  equivalent  will  be  about  5s.  5Jd.  ($1.32^)  per 
bushel,  from  which  is  deducted  the  inland  railway  transportation  and  shipping 
charges  aggregating  8d.  (16  cents)  per  bushel,  hence  it  may  with  confidence  be 
assumed  that  wheat  growers  in  the  State  of  Victoria  will  receive  a  net  return 
of  4s.  9^.  ($1.16)  per  bushel  for  all  the  wheat  produced  by  them  in  1921-22.  So 
far  this  (1922-23)  season,  farmers  have  received  an  advance  from  their  corpora- 
tion of  4s.  (97  cents)  per  bushel  with  a  deduction  of  freight  at  4^d.  (9  cents)  or 
3s.  7^d.  (88  cents)  net,  with  of  course  a  further  advance  as  sales  are  made,  and 
the  total  payments  are  anticipated  to  exceed  those  made  in  the  previous  year.. 

QUOT.\TIONS  RULING  ON  1922-23  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 

In  making  shipments  of  Australian  wheat  to  the  Orient,  South  Africa,  and 
some  other  markets,  the  realization  (by  reason  of  lower  freights  and  other  fac- 
tors) is  frequently  3d.  (6  cents)  or  more  per  bushel  higher  than  London  parity. 
At  times,  as  in  other  countries,  speculative  buying — or  futures  " — for  delivery 
at  specified  dates  has  an  important  influence  on  returns  to  growers. 

The  first  now  wheat  in  the  1922-23  season  was  available  for  export  about 
November  1,  1922.  In  the  appended  schedule  the  Melbourne  "  free  on  boarrl 
steamer "  equivalent  on  indicated  London  quotations  does  not  represent  the 
true  market  value  in  the  world's  markets  (as  realization  in  some  markets  was 
higher),  but  is  submitted  for  comparative  purposes  only. 
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F.o.b.  Melbourne  (.juotations  on  T.ondon  paritj^:  — 


NovpiuluT  2,  1922. 
XovtMiibtM  21,  1922 
IVciMuhor  4,  1922.. 
DtroniluT  13.  1922. 
January  3.  1923..  . 


5s.  2.8d.  per  bushel. 

,59.  4.25d.  per  bushel. 

.5s.  5d.  per  bushel. 

5s.  4.25d.  per  bushel. 

.5s.  1.32d.  per  bushel. 

.4s.  11.9d.  per  bushel. 

4s.  9.7d.  per  bushel. 

,4s.  10.25d.  per  bushel. 

.4s.  10. Id.  per  bushel. 

,5s.  3.5d.  per  bushel. 

.5s.  3.5tl.  per  bushel. 

.5s.  5.7d.  per  bushel. 


January  23.  1923. . 
IVbruaiy  12,  1923. 
Ki-bniHr\  27.  1923 
Manh  5.  1923..  . 


.Marih  27.  1923 
April  7.  1923.. 
April  21,  1923.. 


STOCKS  HELD  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUIT 


Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 


Melbourne,  May  1,  1923.— At  the  beginning  of  1923,  approximately  260,000 
cases  of  Australian  canned  fruit  were  stored  in  England  waiting  realization. 
In  round  figures,  the  1922-23  fruit-canning  industry  will  aggregate  about 
550,000  cases,  of  which  the  domestic  demand  will  take  some  150,000  cases, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  400,000  cases  for  export.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce 
a  large  domestic  consumption  concurrently  with  seeking  new  outlets  where  the 
fruit  can  be  marketed  at  a  profitable  price.  In  the  latter  connection,  particular 
attention  is  now  being  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  India,  Java  and  the 
Orient. 

In  so  far  as  competition  in  the  British  market  is  concerned,  Australian 
canned  fruit  has  chiefly  to  contend  against  brands  of  Californian  fruit  of  old- 
established  reputation,  both  in  quality  and  price,  hence  this  season's  pack  of 
Australian  has  been  graded,  processed  and  canned,  with  greater  care  than  in 
previous  years  with  the  object  of  successfully  meeting  that  competition. 


In  Xo.  937  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  appeared  a  com-, 
prehensive  survey  on  fruit  production  in  Australia,  and  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  industry  by  the  Commonwealth  and  (some)  State  Governments.  The 
review  was  supplemented  in  No.  944,  in  which  is  outlined  the  arrangements 
entered  into  b}^  the  Commerce  Branch  of  the  Commonwealth  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs  for  pooling  the  1921-22  production  of  soft  fruits,  and  the 
conditions  governing  the  payments  to  growers,  together  with  the  canning 
requirements  and  financing  oversea  shipments. 

No  good  service  can  be  rendered  in  recapitulating  data  already  on  record, 
but  the  result  of  almost  paternal  assistance  in  an  endeavour  to  place  the  indus- 
try in  a  position  to  meet  competition — both  as  regards  quality  and  value — in 
the  world's  markets  is  dwelt  upon  in  subsequent  paragraphs  for  the  information 
of  Canadian  fruit  canners  and  exporters. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  realization  of  the  1920-21  fruit  pool  will  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  £26,000.  As  there  is  much  canned  fruit  of  the  1921-22  pool 
still  unsold,  both  in  England  and  in  Australia,  it  is  mere  conjecture  what  the 
loss  on  that  year's  realization  will  aggregate.  That  a  heavy  loss  is  anticipated 
is  undoubted,  and  various  estimates — ranging  from  £200,000  to  £400,000 — have 
been  published,  but  probably  the  former  figures  will  prove  not  wide  of  the  mark. 
Assuming  that  the  lower  estimate  will  prove  to  be  approximately  correct,  then 
the  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  the  two  seasons  will  be  about 
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£262,000.  In  sequence  to  the  above  two  pools  is  the  pool  for  1922-23  which 
has  also  received  substantial  advances  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  season's  operations  will  realize  much  more  satisfactory 
results.  The  cost  of  processing  has  been  much  reduced  this  season,  and  the 
pack  generally  is  regarded  as  being  of  exceptional  quality  and  superior  to  that 
of  1921-22. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  CANNERIES 

The  splendid  canning  plant,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  at  Leeton,  and  the  fine  plant,  financed  by  the  Government 
of  Victoria,  at  Shepparton,  are  devoting  very  great  care  to  establishing  a  repu- 
tation in  the  world's  markets  for  their  special  brands  of  canned  peaches,  pears, 
apricots,  etc.  The  obvious  object  of  these  States  in  assisting  primary  producers 
is  to  stabilize  the  canned  fruit  industry  and  to  demonstrate  that  Australian  canned 
fruit  is  equal  in  quality  and  grading  to  that  produced  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  California.  When  these  canneries  become  a  payable  proposition 
they  will  revert  to  the  fruit  growers  whom  the  respective  States  have  so  materi- 
ally assisted. 

AUSTRALIAN   CITRUS  FRUITS 

Representatives  of  the  principal  citrus  associations  in  Australia  have  just 
concluded  a  conference  in  Melbourne  at  which  comprehensive  arrangements 
were  made  for  exporting  much  larger  quantities  of  Washington  Navels  "  and 
Valencia  oranges  than  last  year,  which  was  the  first  season  the  trade  had 
assumed  any  considerable  volume.  Large  areas  in  several  states  are  coming 
into  bearing,  and  production  has  already  greatly  exceeded  the  demestic  demand, 
hence  it  is  recognized  as  imperative  that  only  carefully  selected  fruit,  well 
graded  and  packed,  should  be  exported  in  order  to  attain  a  reputation  second  to 
none  in  oversea  markets.  For  the  coming  season  it  is  considered  that  the 
recognized  associations  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  quality  and  texture  of  the 
fruit  on  shipment,  by  reason  of  much-improved  inspection  and  packing  facili- 
ties. 

At  this  date,  owing  to  continued  dry  weather  in  the  citrus-growing  areas, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  cases  will  be  available  for  export,  but 
while  reports  from  the  several  irrigation  districts  are  favourable  the  indications 
are  generally  for  a  light  crop  probably  slightly  in  excess  of  the  previous  season. 

Last  year  representatives  of  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  fruit  merchants 
paid  cash  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  etc.,  for  all  shipments  made  to  North  American 
centres,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  procedure  will  be  adopted  in  the  coming 
season.  The  buyers  also  made  their  own  shipping  and  marine  insurance 
arrangements,  hence  the  business  is  transacted  practically  upon  a  letter  of 
credit  basis,"  and  applications  for  consignments  will  not  be  considered. 

A  report  on  shipments  of  Australian  oranges  to  Canada  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  983,  and  it  was  then  outlined  that  the 
Australian  season  for  Washington  Navels  "  extended  from  May  to  October, 
and  for  Valencias  from  early  in  September  until  January. 

AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS    (CUTIRANTS,   RAISINS,  ETC.) 

The  1923  Australian  dried  fruit  pack  is  now  practically  completed,  although 
the  final  figures  are  not  yet  available.  Generally,  the  season  for  drying  has 
been  extremely  favourable,  and  the  fruit  has  been  processed — i.e.,  dried  and 
packed — under  the  best  conditions,  hence  the  quality  being  right  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  keep  well  and  can  with  confidence  be  shipped  to  any  oversea 
market. 

The  production  of  currants  has  exceeded  anticipations,  and  the  pack  is 
likely  to  total  about  7,614  tons,  which  has  caused  the  Australian  Dried  Fruit-} 
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AsscH'iation  lo  dvchivv  an  export  proportion  of  50  per  cent.  While  quotations 
wore  submitted  to  Canaditm  buyers,  which  sliippers  thought  w^ould  be  attrac- 
tive, little  business  has  been  done  so  far.  Vancouver  advices  are  to  the  effect 
that  ciH'rants  from  Greece,  though  of  inferior  quality,  have  satisfied  the  domes- 
tic demand  at  considerably  low^er  prices  than  the  Australian  product  could  be 
landed  at.  Notwithstanding  this  advice,  some  Canadian  importers  have  sug- 
gi>st(Hl  consignments,  but  practically  all  Australian  shippers  of  dried  fruits  have 
(through  previous  disastrous  experiences)  determined  to  discontinue  that 
method  of  realization,  and  particularly  so  as  they  are  able  this  year  to  obtain 
better  prices  in  London  than — so  far,  at  any  rate — are  offered  in  Canada.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Canadian  importers  of  currants  have  "  spot "  requirements 
and  they  are  not  prepared,  up  to  this  date,  to  commit  themselves  to  quantities 
for  forward  shi]Mnents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pack  of  sultana  raisins  in  Australia  this  season  will 
show  a  total  of  11,407  tons,  of  which  the  export  proportion  of  55  per  cent  has 
been  declared.  The  pack  is  much  larger  than  anticipated.  It  is  scarcely 
expected  that  Canadian  buyers  will  be  much  interested  in  sultanas,  as  appar- 
ently the  market  in  the  Dominion  is  supplied  with  the  Thompsons'  seedless 
(from  California),  which  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  Australian  shippers  can 
accept,  hence  the  London  market  will,  as  usual,  be  the  chief  outlet  for  this  line. 

While  the  pack  returns  are  at  this  date  incomplete,  it  is  anticipated  that 
some  3,500  tons  of  lexia  raisins  wqll  be  the  total,  of  which  55  per  cent  has  been 
declared  for  export.  It  is  admitted  that  this  class  of  fruit  has  to  compete  with 
Californian  seeded  muscats,  which  are  dried  in  a  natural  condition,  and  hence 
appear  more  suited  to  the  popular  taste  in  Canada  than  the  lexia  raisins  which 
are  of  the  type  of  the  good  old  brown  pudding  variety. 

In  tree  fruits,  such  as  dried  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  the  Australian 
Dried  Fruits  Association  has  a  considerable  surplus  for  export,  but  while 
samples  have  been  sent  to  Vancouver,  no  business  has  resulted  so  far  this 
season.  It  w^ould  appear  that  the  competition  from  California  is  hard  to  over- 
come— not  so  far  as  qualit^^  is  concerned — but  through  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dian market  has  become  so  accustomed  to  dried  fruits  from  the  latter  territory 
in  packing  with  w^hich  they  are  now  so  familiar.  There  is  not  a  very  great 
surplus  of  these  tree  fruits  for  export,  but  the  production  is  growing.  In  the 
interests  of  an  interchange  between  Canada  and  Australia,  the  association  is 
hopeful  of  securing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Canadian  requirements  of 
dried  fruits,  particularly  of  currants  and  raisins. 

AUSTRALIAN  BEEF  EXPORT  SUBSIDY 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  1,  1923. — The  relief  afforded  by  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  the  meat  industry  last  year,  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  on  the  export  of 
beef,  is  to  be  continued  this  year. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  from  January  1,  1923,  a  subsidy  of  10s.  ($2.43) 
per  head  will  be  paid  on  all  live  cattle  exported,  and  from  March  1  a  grant  of 
one  farthing  (^  cent)  per  pound  weight  will  be  paid  on  frozen  meat  and  on 
canned  beef,  irrespective  of  whether  the  whole  of  edible  beef  from  the  beast  is 
exported  or  not.  In  the  case  of  canned  beef  the  bounty  will  be  calculated  on 
the  weight  of  fresh  beef  from  w^hich  the  canned  beef  is  produced. 

Owing  to  high  production  and  freight  costs,  and  keen  competition  from  the 
Argentine  and  other  sources  which  has  had  to  be  faced  in  oversea  markets,  the 
Australian  beef  industry  has  been  in  a  very  depressed  condition  for  the  past 
year  or  more  and  the  bonus  will,  at  the  present  time,  be  of  material  assistance 
to  both  the  primary  producer  and  packer. 
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RELINQUISHMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissione:r 

Melbourne,  May  1,  1923. — A  revulsion  of  the  sentiment  which  at  one  time 
prompted  the  Commonwealth  and  various  State  Governments  in  Australia  to 
establish  and  conduct  many  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  is  at  present 
very  much  in  evidence.  As  a  result  of  experience,  it  has  been  found  that  these 
enterprises  cannot  be  profitably  conducted  in  comparison  with  those  managed 
by  private  firms,  and  hence  they  are  being  sold  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  latest  instance  is  the  official  announcement  of  the  sale  as  a  going 
concern  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  woollen  mills  at  Geelong  (45  miles 
from  Melbourne)  to  a  syndicate  of  woolgrowers  and  business  men.  The  price  paid 
was  £155,000,  which  includes  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  plant,  but  not  raw 
materials,  stores,  and  supplies  on  hand  or  products  in  course  of  manufacture, 
which  are  to  be  taken  over  at  a  valuation.  Ten  years  are  to  be  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  money  is  to  be  5^  per  cent.  The  mill  was  originally  established  by  the 
Government  for  the  manufacture  of  military  cloths  in  war  years,  and  has  been 
relinquished  for  the  reason  that,  were  the  Government  to  continue  operations,  a 
large  expenditure  would  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  and  other  similar  cloths  for  which  the  mill  was 
not*  designed.  Such  an  enterprise  would  compete  with  private  mills,  and  such 
competition  is  against  the  policy  of  the  present  Commonwealth  Government. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  owners  to  install  the  additional  machinery 
required  and  manufacture  worsteds  and  other  cloths  on  a  large  scale. 

Other  State-owned  activities  in  manufacture  and  commerce,  such  as  the 
Commonwealth  harness  factory,  the  timber  yards  and  trawling  vessels  operated 
by  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  the  Western  Australian  agricultural 
implement  factory,  and  various  enterprises  in  other  states,  are  also  gradually 
being  turned  over  to  private  concerns. 

THE  FOOTWEAR   TRADE   OF   NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  May  7,  1923. — The  market  for  footwear  in  New  Zealand  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  exporters  of  this  commodity.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  footwear  in  the  calendar  year  1921  was  £530,868,  of 
which  amount  Canada  supplied  £40,101.  These  figures  include  boots  and  shoes, 
soles,  goloshes,  overshoes,  gum  boots,  heel  and  toe  plates,  laces,  vamps,  uppers, 
and  grindery  (boot  trees  and  stretchers,  lasts,  and  various  articles  used  in  boot- 
making)  . 

STYLES  of   footwear  USED 

The  New  Zealand  public  is  ciuite  discriminating,  and  will  accept  only  what 
is  the  latest  style.  The  quality  of  footwear  used  is  good,  medium  and  high 
grade.  The  materials  and  styles  must  be  fashionable.  The  soles  should  be 
fastened  with  Goodyear  welt,  McKay,  or  turned.  The  upper  leather  may  be  of 
various  descriptions,  including  suedes  and  coloured  kids.  At  the  present  time 
the  popular  colours  are  blues,  greys,  browns,  and  champagnes.  Light  tans  are 
not  much  worn  now.  The  demand  for  a  certain  colour  usually  prevails  for  two 
or  three  seasons  and  then  something  new  is  demanded.  The  style  of  the  shoe, 
the  last,  and  the  heel  depend  on  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  nothing  definite  can 
be  laid  down  on  these  points;  but  one  footwear  importer  stated  that  the  Cana- 
dian boots  and  shoes  had  always  been  suitable  in  style  for  this  market. 
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Rubber  «!;iiin  boots  of  all  grades  in  knee,  hip,  and  thigh  lengths  are  used  con- 
siderably. Goloshes  of  various  descriptions  are  also  used,  but  not  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  a  few  years  ago.  Felt  footwear  is  also  in  demand;  the  British  manu- 
facturers \\:\\v  a  linn  hold  on  the  felt  footwear  trade,  and  their  prices  are  very 
low.  The  t)pinion  was  e.xpivssed  tluit  it  would  l;e  doubtful  if  Canad  :ui  farms 
could  compete  in  this  line. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Domestic. — About  10  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  requirements  of  leather 
footwear  is  manufactured  locally.  In  March,  1920,  there  were  sixty-four  estab- 
lishments, with  an  aggregate  of  about  2,447  employees  engaged  in  this  industry. 
No  felt  or  rubber  footwear  is  made  in  this  country.  Local  manufacturers  pro- 
duce good  quality  footwear,  but  cannot  produce  the  styles  to  meet  public  demand. 

Canada. — It  will  be  noted  from  the  statistics  given  that  Canada  supplied  less 
than  8  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  footwear.  Canada  led  in  the  imports  of 
goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber,  gymnasium  and  sporting  shoes,  and  gum 
boots.  British  manufacturers  are  now  offering  sporting  shoes  (white  canvas 
tops  and  rubber  soles)  at  very  attractive  prices.  Smaller  quantities  of  the 
other  classes  of  footwear  were  also  shipped.  The  Canadian  shipments  have 
})roven  quite  satisfactory,  and  no  complaints  have  been  received  by  this  office. 
The  trade  developed  through  Canadian  firms  giving  exclusive  agencies  to  New 
Zealand  houses  and  supplying  these  w^ith  a  range  of  samples  for  submission  to 
I3rospective  buyers. 

Great  Britain. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  footwear  from  Great  Britain 
in  1921  was  £257,272.  These  imports  included  all  the  classes  of  footwear  used 
in  this  country.  British  footwear  is  regarded  as  very  satisfactory  in  this 
market. 

Australia. — The  value  of  the  footwear  supplied  by  Australia  in  1921  was 
£169,440.  Australian  footwear  is  not  suitable  for  this  market,  as  it  will  not 
stand  the  wet  weather  experienced  during  the  New  Zealand  winters. 

United  States. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  footwear  from  the  United 
States  in  1921  amounted  to  £56,703,  including  all  grades  and  classes.  The  ship- 
ments are  principally  good,  medium,  and  high  grade  men's  welted  boots  and 
shoes  and  women's  high  and  medium  grade  welts  and  pump  shoes.  Practically 
no  children's  footw^ear  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  trade  has  been 
developed  through  New  Zealand  firms  securing  the  sole  agencies  for  manufac- 
turers and  then  pushing  these  lines.  Those  manufacturers  who  have  been  con- 
tent to  send  circulars  through  the  post  to  the  trade  have  met  with  very  little 
success. 

PRICES 

The  prices  of  footwear  vary  of  course  w^ith  the  quality.  The  following 
may  be  considered  average  landed  prices — that  is,  cost,  insurance,  freight, 
exchange,  and  duty. 


Men's  Ladies'  Children's 

Boots   fl  to  303.     

Shoes   £1  to  30s.  15s.  to  2.5s.  3s.  to  9s. 

Goloshes   4s.  to  5s.  Gd.  3s.  to    4s.  2s.  to  3s. 

Gum  boots — 

Knee  length   13s.  M.  to  16s.  6d.  9s,  6d.  8s.  6d. 

Hip  length   £1  to  2.3s.  6d.     

Sporting  shoes   4s.  4s.   


The  prices  of  children's  shoes  vary  greatly  with  the  size  and  quality. 
The  retailers  add  from  25  to  33J  per  cent  on  footwear  bought  from  whole- 
sale stock  and  50  per  cent  on  goods  purchased  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  ■ 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

The  regular  lines  of  Canadian  footwear,  provided  they  are  up-to-date  in 
style  and  quality,  would  sell  in  competition  with  similar  commodities  from  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  imported  shoes  are  sent  direct  to  the  retail  dealers. 
The  agent  in  this  country  secures  the  orders  and  forwards  them  to  the  manu- 
facturer. When  the  retailer  is  a  man  of  substance,  the  manufacturer  ships  th? 
goods  to  him  and  draws  upon  him  direct,  crediting  the  agent  with  the  commis- 
sion previously  arranged.  The  agent  in  most  cases  carries  stocks  for  sorting 
up  sizes.  Representatives  from  Canadian  firms  would  probably  not  secure  the 
same  results  as  local  agents  with  connections  in  this  country. 

Canadian  firms  should  always  advise  their  agents  by  cable  of  any  change 
in  prices.  In  one  instance  considerable  business  was  lost  by  the  Canadian 
shippers  not  notifying  their  New  Zealand  agent  of  a  reduction  in  price,  while 
the  British  manufacturers  did  so  and  secured  the  business. 

A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  footwear  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TERMS 

Canadian  firms  should  quote  c.i.f.  and  exchange  at  a  New  Zealand  port. 
Quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  would  be  considered,  but  c.i.f.  &  e.  quotations 
are  much  preferable,  cash  against  documents  or  by  special  arrangement,  30 
days,  60  days,  or  90  days. 

DUTIES 

The  following  goods  enter  duty  free  from  Canada:  children's,  Nos.  0-9, 
boots,  shoes,  shoettes,  sandals,  clogs  and  pattens,  slippers  and  goloshes;  gum 
boots,  half  knee,  knee,  or  thigh,  with  soles  either  of  leather  or  rubber  and 
measuring  not  less  than  9i  inches  from  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  line  of 
the  top  of  the  upper  to  a  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  boot  .is  placed; 
grindery  is  also  free  excepting  heel  plates,  toe  stiffeners  n.e.i.,  and  toe  plates, 
all  of  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  rubber  heels,  and 
knobs ;  shoe  and  slipper  soles  of  rubber  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  slippers,  shoettes,  sandals,  goloshes, 
overshoes  and  other  footwear,  n.e.i.,  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Leather  laces,  vamps  and  uppers,  leather  cut  into  shapes;  clogs  and  patten 
soles,  and  leather  leggings  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  payable  on  all  goods 
imported  into  New  Zealand,  and  for  duty  purposes  10  per  cent  is  added. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1923 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  under  date 
of  May  7,  1923,  reports  that  according  to  the  official  trade  returns  of  the 
Dommion  of  New  Zealand,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand 
from  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  was  £1,959,958 
($9,899,790),  an  increase  over  last  year  of  £733,509  ($3,767,545). 

Increases. —Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  £42,486;  chocolate,  in  fancy  packages, 
£3,618;  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  £44,872';  furs  made  up  into  apparel' 
£3,502  hosiery,  £24,610;  cotton  piece  goods  n.e.i.,  £17,823;  fencing  staples 
£8,923;  other  nails,  including  log  spikes,  £44,685;  tools,  other,  £7,048;  fencing 
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wire.  barl)inl.  i';>2.420;  feiii'ing  wire,  plain,  £43,831;  bare  copper  wire,  £6,745; 
iron  wire,  n.e.i.,  £23,200;  reapers  and  binders,  £4,029;  leather,  japanned  and 
enamelled,  £4,256;  sole  leather,  bends  over  14  pounds,  £7,534;  timber  sawn 
roui^h.  Doui!;las  fir.  £5,158;  sawn  dressed,  other,  £9,958;  doors  and  sashes, 
£7.451;  woodenware  and  turnery  n.e.i.,  £11,908;  cameras,  including  lenses, 
£7.541;  toilet  preparations,  £5,218;  soap  n.e.i.,  £4,119;  passenger  vehicles  other 
than  buses,  £424,157;  chassis  for  same,  £18,129;  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans 
and  buses,  £5,565;  rubber  tires,  tubes  and  covers,  £92,486. 

Decreases. — Apples,  fresh,  £2,030;  goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber, 
£8.450;  corsets,  £27,472;  iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt  .and  rod,  £8,090;  hardware, 
hollow-ware  and  ironmongery,  £5,049;  iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet,  plain 
black,  £11.227;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings — wrought,  6-inch  and  under  internal 
diameter.  £86.260;  rills  and  sowers,  £18,053;  engineers',  etc.,  tools,  £9,431; 
paperhangings.  £28.662;  printing  paper,  £79,639;  writing  paper,  £5,376; 
stationerv  n.e.i..  £8,950;  sensitized  surfaces  and  albumenized  paper,  £10,921; 
vehicles  n.e.i.,  £16,221. 

An  exhaustive  table  showing  the  values  of  the  various  lines  of  imports  into 
New  Zealand  from  Canada,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by  and  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  preference  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  has  been 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Beddoe,  and  placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  it  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quote  file 
No.  T.C. -4-100). 


MARKET  FOR  EGG  BOXES   IN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 
specifications  and  general  information 

Glasgow,  May  15,  1923.^ — Ireland  in  1921  exported  eggs,  mainly  to  England 
and  Scotland,  of  a  value  of  nearly  48  million  dollars.  The  matter  of  the  boxing 
of  such  immense  quantities  of  eggs  is  therefore  one  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  box  shooks. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  in 
its  Memorandum  on  the  Marketing  of  Eggs,  gives  very  full  information  regard- 
ing its  requirements  in  this  connection.  It  says  that  the  carrying  companies 
will  accept  at  carrier's  risk,  from  Irish  egg  merchants,  consignments  of  eggs 
packed  in  standard  cases  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  constructed  in  accordance  wdth 
the  specifications  w^hich  follow,  providing  that  the  packing  is  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  made,  and  that  each  case  bears  the  label  issued  by 
the  department  for  use  on  approved  cases. 

This  information  should  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  makers  of  boxes  who 
may  be  able  to  capture  some  of  this  large  trade,  but  may  perhaps  give  some 
useful  hints  to  exporters  of  Canadian  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRISH  STANDARD  PACKING  CASES  AND  PACKING  CONDITIONS 

The  internal  dimensions  and  thicknesses  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  specifications  for 
Cases  Nos.  1  and  2  are  to  be  regarded  as  minimum  dimensions;  all  timber  thicknesses  arc 
actual,  not  nominal. 

No.  1  Standard  Case 

Standard  6  hhd.  egg  case  to  be  used  for  not  more  than  6  hhd.  (720)  hen  eggs,  less  than 
18  lb.  per  120;  or  5  hhd.  (600)  hen  eggs  weighing  18  lb.  or  more  per  120,  or  5  hhd.  (600) 
duck  eggs  weighing  18  lb.  or  more  per  120. 
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Description. — The  case  should  be  made  in  two  compartments,  each  compartment  to  hold 
3  hhd.  (360)  hen  eggs  less  than  18  lb.  per  120,  packed  in  three  layers,  eadh  containing  10 
rows  of  eggs  with  12  eggs  in  each  row;  or  2^  hlid.  (300)  hen  eggs  weighing  18  lb.  or  more 
per  120;  or  2^  hhd.  (300)  duck  eggs  weighing  18  lb.  or  more  per  120,  packed  in  three  layers, 
each  containing  9  rows  of  eggs  with  11  eggs  in  each  row,  and  1  odd. 

Any  of  the  three  following  methods  of  construction,  A,  B  or  C.  may  be  adopted  for 
this  case. 

Construction  A  for  No.  1  Standard  Case 

With  ends  and  sides  consisting  of  two  boards  spaced  horizontally  and  with  eight  comer 
angle  posts. 


INTERNAL  DIMENSIONS 
Each  compartment  to  be  not  less  than 

TIMBER  DIMENSIONS 
to  be  not  less  than 

Length 
26" 

Width 
23" 

Depth 
8" 

Top  and  bot- 
tom boards 
Wide  Thick 

i"  r 

Side  boards 
Wide  Thick 

3"  r 

End  and  cen- 
tre boards 
Wide  Thick 

Olf  SI' 
'5  8 

Corner  Angle 
posts 

2"  square  cut 
diagonally 

Spacing  between  any  two  adjoining  top,  bottom,  side  and  end  boards  nowhere  to  exceed  1  inch. 
Saw  space  not  exceeding  j  inch  must  be  provided  between  centre  division  boards. 

Ends  and  Centre  Divisions. — The  case  should  have  two  centre  divisions,  each  centre 
division  and  each  end  consisting  of  two  boards;  no  board  should  be  less  than  23  inches  by 
3  inches  by  f  inch.  If  end  boards  of  greater  thickness  than  |-inch  are  used,  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  internal  length  of  each  compartment  be  not  less  than  the 
required  26  inches. 

Sides. — The  side  boards  should  be  of  the  full  outside  length  of  the  case;  no  side  boards 
should  be  less  than  3  inches  wide  nor  less  than  |-inch  thick. 

The  side  boards  must  be  so  fixed  that  the  top  edge  of  the  upper  board,  and  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  lower  board,  will  be  level  with  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  respectively,  of  the 
end  boards. 

Tops  and  Bottoms. — Top  and  bottom  boards  should  be  not  less  than  4  inches  wide 
and  not  less  than  ^-inrh  thick. 

The  outer  edges  of  the  outside  top  boards  and  bottom  boards,  when  nailed  on,  should 
be  flush  with  the  outer  sides  of  the  side  boards.  The  top  and  bottom  boards  should  be  of 
the  full  outside  length  of  the  case,  and  be  nailed  irito  the  end  boards. 

Corner  Angle  Posts.— A\]  corner  angle  posts  must  be  of  the  full  internal  depth  of  the 
case,  cut  diagonally  from  a  post  2  inches  square.  Square  cut  corner  posts  are  not  permis- 
sible. 
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Timber. — The  wood  must  he  well  seasoned,  clean,  dry,  and  free  from  bark,  wane 
ami  feather. 

Xaih  ami  Xailing. — 'V\\v  nails  used  for  in;dving  up  Case  No.  1  must  be  of  sizes  not  less 
than  the  followinji: — 

For  nailing  sides  to  (Mids.  2-mch  nails  of  13  gauge. 

For  nailing  tops  and  bottoms  to  ends  and  centre  division  boards,  l|-inch  nails  of 
la  gauge. 

For  nailing  corner  posts  to  ends,  li.-inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

For  nailing  sides  to  corner  posts,  U-inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

For  nailing  end  b:itt(Mis  to  end  boards,  ll-inch  nails  of  14  gauge. 

It  is  recommendinl  that  cement-coated  wire  nails  be  used,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
nails  should  be  diiven  askew  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Not  less  than  two  nails  must  be  used  in  each  end  of  each  board,  and  an  additional 
nail  must  be  used  at  each  end  of  a  board  for  every  3  inches  or  part  of  3  inches  by  which 
the  board  exceeds  5  inches  in  width.  This  also  applies  to  the  nailing  of  the  centre  division 
boards.  Each  end  of  etich  side  board  must  be  secured  by  at  least  two  nails  driven  mtc 
tlie  end  boards,  and  at  least  one  nail  driven  into  the  corner  post. 

In  nailing  top  and  bottom  boards  to  centre  division  boards,  care  should  be  taken  to 
place  tihe  nails  in  rows  with  at  least  |-inch  space  between  the  rows,  to  allow  for  the  free 
working  of  a  saw  when  the  case  is  being  divided. 

No.  2  Standard  Case 

Standard  3  hhd.  egg  case  to  be  used  for  not  more  than  3  hhd.  (360)  hen  eggs,  less 
than  IS  lb.  per  120,  or  2i-  hhd.  (300)  hen  eggs  weighing  IS  lb.  or  more  per  120,  or  2^  hhd. 
(300)  duck  eggs,  weighing  18  lb.  or  more  per  120. 

Description. — The  case  should  be  made  in  one  compartment,  to  hold  3  hhd.  (380)  hen 
esgs.  less  than  18  lb.  per  120,  packed  in  3  layers,  each  containing  10  rows  of  eggs  with 
12  eggs  in  each  row  ;  or  2{>  hhd.  (300)  hen  eggs  weighing  18  lb.  or  more  per  120;  or  2^  hhd. 
(300)  duck  eggs  weighing  IS  lb.  or  more  per  120,  packed  in  3  layers,  each  containing  9  rows 
01  eggs  with  11  egffs  in  each  row,  and  1  odd. 


INTERNAL  DIMENSIONS 
Each  compartment  to  be  not  less  than 

TIMBER  DIMENSIONS 
to  be  not  less  than 

Length 
26' 

Width 
23" 

Depth 
8" 

Top  and  bot- 
tom boards 
Wide  Thick 

A"  3" 
^  8 

Side  boards 

Wide  Thick 
3"  f" 

End  and  cen- 
tre boards 

Wide  Thick 
3"  1" 

Corner  Angle 
posts 

2"  square  cut 
diagonally 

Spacing  between  any  two  adjoining  top,  bottom,  side  and  end  boards  nowhere  to  exceed  1  inch. 

This  case,  which  is  one-half  of  the  No.  1  Standard  Case,  may  be  made  according  to 
three  constructions. 

Construction  A. — Same  as  for  No.  1  Standard  Case  (Construction  A),  with  ends  and 
sides  consisting  of  two  boards  spaced  horizontally  and  with  four  corner  angle  posts. 


No.  3  Standard  Case 

Standard  3  hhd.  (360)  egg  case,  fitted  with  fillers,  for  graded  eggs,  not  exceeding  16  lb. 
per  120. 

Case  No.  3  is  preferred  by  many  shippers  for  certain  classes  of  trade  and  for  cold 
storage.  In  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  injury  to  eggs  during  transit,  when  packed  in 
Case  No.  3,  each  egg  should  be  wrapped  or  embedded  in  paper,  fine  wood  wool,  or  some 
other  suitable  material. 

Description. — The  case  should  be  made  in  two  compartments,  each  compartment  to 
take  ISO  eggs  packed  in  fillers  with  flats  between  the  fillers. 
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INTERNAL  DIMENSIONS 
Each  compartment  to  be 

TIMBER  DIMENSIONS 
to  be  not  less  than 

FILLERS 
Each  division  to  be 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Top,  bottom  and 
side  boards 

End  and  centre 
boards 

Depth 

Square 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

lit" 

iir 

131" 

•J" 

3" 

TS 

2V 

ir 

Ends. — Each  end  should  be  13^  inches  deep  by  llf  inches  wide,  by  not  less  than  He-inch 
thick.  If  made  of  two  or  more  boards,  the  boards  should  be  fixed  upright;  no  end  board 
should  be  less  than  3  inches  wide.  The  end  boards  should  be  nailed  to  cross  battens 
measuring  not  less  than  llf  inches  by  2^  inches  by  'He-inch  thick,  two  on  each  end,  fixed 
externally,  one  across  the  bottoms  of  the  end  boards  and  the  other  as  close  to  the  tops  of 
the  end  boards  as  the  construction  of  the  lid  permits. 

Centre  Division. — Each  board  should  be  13^  inches  deep  and  llf  inches  wide,  and  not 
less  than  '^e-inch  thick.  The  division  should  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  case  secured 
by  nails  driven  through  the  side  and  bottom  boards. 

Sides,  Tops  and  Bottoms. — Each  board  should  be  not  less  than  i-inch  thick,  and  not 
less  than  3  inches  in  width. 

Spacing. — The  spacing  between  any  two  adjoining  boards  throughout  the  case  shall 
nowhere  exceed  -|-inch.  When  spacing  is  provided  between  any  two  side  boards,  it 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  flats  working  through  and  the"  eggs  coming 
in  contact. 

Note. — When  not  intended  for  cold  storing,  spacing  between  boards  is  not  essential. 

Fillers. — The  fillers  should  be  of  wood  pulp  of  calibre  not  less  than  -030,  or  other  suit- 
able material  2^-  inches  in  depth,  each  division  shoud  be  1|  inches  square;  the  extreme 
width  of  a  filler  to  be  IH  inches;  a  flat  of  the  same  material  should  be  placed  between 
each  pair  of  fillers.  It  is  usual  to  place  a  flat  underneath  the  bottom  filler  and  another 
above  the  top  filler,  thus  using  10  fillers  and  12  flats.  Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  and 
top  flats  are  omitted,  when  10  fillers  and  8  flats  only  are  used. 

A  layer  of  fine  wood  wool,  corrugated  paper,  or  of  neatly  drawn  straw  of  even  thick- 
ness throughout,  should  be  placed  underneath  each  lowest  filler,  and  above  each  uppermost 
filler.  These  layers  should  be  of  such  thickness  that  each  will  be  i-inch  thick  when  the 
case  is  closed  down.  Parchment  paper  envelopes  containing  wood  wool  may  be  used 
instead,  in  which  case  8  flats  only  are  needed. 

Nails  and  Nailing. — Not  less  than  two  nails  must  be  used  in  each  end  of  each  board, 
and  an  additional  nail  must  be  used  at  each  end  of  a  board  for  every  3  inches  or  part  of 
3  inches  by  which  the  board  exceeds  5  inches  in  width. 

The  nails  for  making  up  case  No.  3  must  not  be  less  than  U  inches  of  14  gauge.  It 
is  recommended  that  cement-coated  wire  nails  should  be  used,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
nails  should  be  driven  askew  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

All  Timber  Thicknesses  Specified  are  Actual  and  Not  Nominnl. 
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The  al)(no  spcM'ifications  indicate  what  sort  of  boxes  are  required  by  the 
egjj;  shipiHMs  in  1  Roland.  From  Canada  such  boxes  would  of  course  be  shipped 
xo  Irehmd  in  a  kiiockinl-down  condition,  and  recommendations  regarding  nail- 
iiiii  aiul  so  on  would  apply  mainly  to  Ireland  itself,  but  they  are  included  in 
ortier  to  show  how  the  complete  box,  with  fillers  and  flats,  etc.,  is  made  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

Among  the  trade  inquiries  in  this  issue  will  be  found  one  from  a  Dublin 
firm  for  these  boxes.  Quotations  might  be  made  <iirect  to  this  firm,  or  to  this 
otlico  when  they  will  be  presented  to  firms  in  Ireland  which  import  this  material. 
Quotations  should  be  in  sterling  c.i.f.  Dublin  or  Belfast,  to  which  ports  an 
excellent  direct  service  is  maintaine<l  from  Montreal. 


BRISTOL  MARKET  FOR   FISH  OIL 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  May  16,  1923. — In  view  of  the  new  tariff  of  20  per  cent  on  fish 
oils  entering  the  United  States,  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  should  be 
directed  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  their  product.  Not  only  is 
there  a  large  consumption  in  the  country  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  fair  re-export 
business. 

By  a  process  consisting  of  making  hydrogen  combine  with  the  unsaturated 
compounds  in  oils  so  as  to  form  a  saturated  solid  fat,  it  has  been  possible  to 
transform  an  evil-smelling  fish  oil  into  a  white  odorless  fat,  with  a  consistencv 
ranging  from  soft  lard  to  that  of  a  hard  tallow  according  to  the  activity  of 
the  hydrogenation  which  takes  place.  Although  this  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even  in  1912  the  world's  supply  of  whale 
oil  was  estimated  at  1,200,000  barrels,  or  approximately  42,000  tons,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  derived  from  Norway.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  whale  oil  is 
now^  hydrogenated  into  solid  fat  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
and  soap. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  colonial  and  foreign  fish  oils  in 
1921  aggregated  32,358  tons  valued  at  £1,114,457,  made  up  as  follows:  whale 
oil,  25,021  tons  (£76,410) ;  cod  liver  oil,  2,559  tons  (£138,005) ;  other  sorts 
(which  consist  of  seal  oil,  cod  oil,  and  mixed  fish  oil),  4,778  tons  (£212,- 
042).  The  total  for  1922  was  33,279  tons  valued  at  £1,180,676.  The 
distribution  of  these  supplies  by  countries  of  origin  indicates  that  in  so  far  as 
imports  from  British  possessions  are  concerned,  British  South  Africa  is  credited 
with  1,234  tons  (£45,908)  in  1921,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  (which  does  a  steady 
trade)  with  9,642  tons  ($254,541).  These  are  the  only  parts  of  the  Empire 
exporting  to  any  extent.  The  imports  from  Norw^ay  totalled  1,546  tons  valued 
at  £67,831.  Japan  also  does  considerable  business,  but  the  principal  contributor 
is  the  Southern  Whale  Fisheries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  are  retained 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  aggregated  in  1921,  31,362  tons  valued  at 
£1,064.330,  made  up  as  follows:  whale  oil,  24,383  tons  (£740,405) ;  cod  liver  oil, 
2,390  (£116,963);  other  sorts,  4,589  tons  (£206,962).  Some  996  tons  valued  at 
£50.127  were  re-exported  in  1921,  of  which  638  tons  (£24,005)  were  w^iale  oil, 
169' tons  (£21,042)  cod  liver  oil,  and  189  tons  (£5,080)  other  sorts."  In  1922 
the  total  was  3,425  tons  valued  at  £106,894.  The  total  exports  of  fish  oil  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacture  were  in  1921,  7,658  tons  valued  at  £244,063, 
made  up  as  follows:  whale  oil,  2,861  tons  (£98,768);  cod  liver  oil,  1,565  tons 
(£44,801);  other  sorts,  3,252  tons  (£100,494). 
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In  explanation  of  the  fact  tliat  there  are  exports  in  quantity  of  fish  oils  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacture,  it  should  be  stated  that  one  large  international 
combine  with  headquarters  in  England  who  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
have  their  own  whalers,  who  are  able  to  extract  on  board  the  oil  from  the  blubber 
and  store  it  in  tanks  until  their  return  journey.  The  residue  from  this  extraction 
is  also  now  retained  and  converted  into  fertilizer,  although  at  one  time  it  waii 
thrown  back  into  the  sea. 

In  so  far  as  the  Bristol  area  is  concerned,  imports  have  heretofore  been  very 
small,  there  being  certain  quantities  of  whale  oil  imported  in  1919,  but  nothing 
in  1920,  1921,  or  1922  of  any  importance.  The  major  imports  in  this  area  are 
in  the  form  of  hardened  "  oils — i.e.  fish  oils  after  hydrogenation  has  taken 
place.  In  so  far  as  Cardiff  area  is  concerned,  only  small  c^uantities  of  fish  oil 
imported  were  used  for  blending  with  mineral  oils  in  the  making  of  burning  and 
lubricating  oils. 

DEMAND  AT  PRESENT  TIME 

Some  well-known  general  import  houses  who  in  the  past  have  specialized 
in  vegetable  oil  are  interested  in  Canadian  fish  oils  of  every  description  includ- 
ing the  following  specification: — 

No.  1  Whale  Oil. — This  is  an  oil  analyzing  under  2  per  cent  free  fatty  acids  and  under 
2  per  cent  combined  moisture,  impurities  and  unsaponifiable  matter.  It  is  a  light- 
coloured  oil,  and  produced  in  very  large  quantities  in  British  Columbia. 

No.  2  Whale  Oil. — This  is  an  oil  guaranteed  under  5  per  cent  in  free  fatty  acids  and  under 
2  per  cent  combined  moisture,  impurities  and  unsaponifiable  matter. 

Salmon  Oil  runs  reddish  in  colour.  The  No.  1  oil  is  guaranteed  under  3  per  cent  F.F.A. 
and  under  2  per  cent  M.I.U.  The  next  grade  is  No.  2  oil,  and  is  guaranteed  under 
12  per  cent  F.F.A.  and  under  2  per  cent  M.I.U. 

Pacific  Coast  Dog  Fish  Oil. — This  oil  is  guaranteed  to  analyze  under  2  per  cent  in  F.F.A. 
and  under  2  per  cent  in  M.I.U. 

C.i.f.  quotations  on  the  above  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Bristol  office,  for 
United  Kingdom,  Dutch,  and  German  ports.  British  firms  interested  are  pre- 
pared to  work  either  as  brokers  or  as  principals. 

SHIPPING  REQUIREMENTS 

In  so  far  as  the  indent  business  is  concerned,  one  large  firm  state  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  buying  whale  oil  in  full  cargoes  in  tanks  with  an  option  to  dis- 
charge the  cargoes  at  Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  Vlaardingen,  Maasluis,  Brake,  or 
Hamburg.  It  may  be  impossible  to  ship  sufficient  to  fill  a  tank  steamer,  but  if 
so  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  freight  space  in  deep  tanks,  failing  which  quota- 
tions should  be  forwarded  for  the  oil  in  wooden  barrels  or  iron  drums.  It  is 
naturally  preferable  to  obtain  the  oil  in  bulk  owing  to  the  labour  involved  in 
handling  packages. 

BRAZILIAN    PLIBLICATIONS    AVAILABLE    FOR    CANADIAN  FIRMS 

^  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  'has 
written  stating  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  sample  copies  of  the  following 
Brazilian  publications  in  English  to  any  interested  Canadian  exporters:  Wile- 
man's  Brazilian  Revieiv  (a  weekly  journal  of  trade,  finance  and  shipping)  ; 
the  Brazilian  American  (weekly)  ;  and  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Monthly.  As  these  publications  carry  the  advertisements  of  reliable  importing 
and  exporting  houses,  it  is  thought  they  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers interested  in  the  Brazilian  market. 
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FOOD   PKODICTS   FOR  BRITISH  MALAYAN  MARKETS 

Thadk  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Siniiaporo,  April  24,  1923. — In  carrying  on  its  work  during  the  past  two 
months,  this  office  has  been  called  upon  to  make  a  number  of  investigations 
into  some  food  products  required  in  Singapore  and  otlier  British  Malayan 
markets.  It  sliould  be  noted  that  these  remarks  are  applicable  only  to  British 
Malaya,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  is  a  much 
lariier  and  richer  marketing  field  for  products. 

CHEESE 

There  are  ten  kinds  of  cheese  on  the  Singapore  market.  One  of  these  is  a 
Canadian  cheese  packed  in  tin  containers.  There  is  no  large  demand  for  any 
particular  cheese,  due  to  the  fact  that  consumption  is  practically  limited  to  the 
Europeans.  The  Chinese — the  bulk  of  the  population  at  Singapore  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula — do  not  eat  it.  Thus,  increased  cheese  sales  depends  on  the 
gradual  but  small  increase  of  its  British  consumers.  Cheese  manufacturers 
sliould  note  that  cheese  (tinned  or  loaf)  w^ill  not  keep,  it  is  stated,  in  the  tropics, 
unless  the  cream  is  expressed. 

HAMS 

Although,  owing  to  her  favourable  geographical  position,  Australia  is  able 
to  ship  foodstuffs  to  Singapore  under  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  Canada,  there 
is  no  reason  to  neglect  this  market.  Australian  foodstuffs  are  not  always  perfect. 
English  hams  are,  for  example,  often  preferred  to  Australian,  and  are  well  in 
e^'idence.  Consequently,  if  satisfactory  shipping  facilities,  at  a  later  date,  are 
afforded  between  Canada  and  this  area,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  hams 
and  other  produce  should  not  also  make  some  headway.  One  importer  in  the 
Orient  of  Australian  bacon  and  hams  has  stated  that  sometimes  microbic  influ- 
ences may  ruin  a  shipment  unless  the  bone  is  sterilized. 

FLOUR 

It  is  perhaps  in  flour  that  Canada  should  first  make  an  attempt  to  enter 
this  market,  if  Australian  prices  can  at  all  be  met.  If  flour  mills  are  estab- 
lished at  Vancouver,  Canada  might  be  well  able  to  take  a  part  in  this  Oriental 
flour  trade.  Of  course,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  actually  the  number 
of  wheat  consumers  in  this  home  of  rice  consumers,  no  fantastic  dreams  as 
to  the  size  of  this  trade  must  be  cultivated.  The  great  wheat  and  flour  trade 
will  always  remain  with  European  lands,  and  not  here.  However,  there  is  a 
fairly  considerable  trade  capable  of  being  attacked.  Samples  of  flour  sent 
should  be  as  white  as  possible,  as  the  Chinese  like  white-looking  flour.  Cana- 
dian flours  are,  perhaps  owing  to  their  gluten  content,  not  so  snowy  white  as 
some  others.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered,  kneading  here  is  hand  work. 
Samples  must  be  renewed  at  fixed  intervals,  as  in  this  malevolent  climate  flour 
has  a  tendency  to  bleach  or  to  go  mouldy.  For  those  interested,  the  following 
are  quite  recent  prices,  at  the  time  of  writing,  for  various  Australian  whites: 
Frog  brand,  $3.45;  Beetle,  $3.25;  and  A.T.C.,  $3.30  (Straits  currency).  The 
flour  comes  in  w^hite  bags  of  49-pound  weight. 

Any  Canadian  mill  which  cares  to  consider  this  business  with  its  possible 
greater  ramifications  in  Java,  where  about  40,000  tons  (long)  are  imported 
annually,  principally  for  the  area  around  Batavia,  must  remember  above  all 
that  not  only  is  it  a  question  of  price  but  of  a  fixed  date  of  delivery.  Through 
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transportation  companies,  the  export  offices  of  the  mills  must  assure  themselves 
that  they  can  deliver  on  receipt  of  order  within  so  many  days,  either  at  Singa- 
pore or  Batavia.  This  is  absolutely  vital.  '  This  office  has  already  taken  up 
this  question  with  the  Hong  Kong  office  of  one  of  the  largest  Canadian  com- 
panies, who  have  regular  sailings  into  that  port,  wliere  in  that  case,  if  this 
routing  is  employed,  the  flour  would  have  to  be  transhipped  to  feeder  services. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  company  is  fully  alive  to  these  facts, 

CANNED  PILCHARDS 

This  office  has  already  sent  in  an  inquiry  for  canned  pilchards  (as  they 
are  called  here)  or  sardines  "  (as  they  are  sometimes  called  by  some  Cali- 
fornian  canners).    There  should  be  a  good  business  here. 

The  ''Ayam  Brand  "  put  up  in  California  is  the  type  wanted.  The  price 
to  wholesalers  ranges  from  $8.30  to  $9  (Straits  currency).  The  price  to  the 
retailers  to-day  is  $10.25,  and  the  retailing  price  to  the  consumer  is  from  25 
cents  to  30  cents  per  tin. 

The  shape  of  the  tins  is  flat  ovals,  15  ounces,  pack  4-6.  The  label  must 
read  *'  Sardines."  The  pilchards  or  "  sardines  "  are  packed  in  tomato  sauce, 
sometimes  in  oil.  The  tomato  sauce  brand  seems  more  popular.  Packing  is 
48  tins  to  one  case  and  the  above  prices  are  per  case  c.i.f.  Singapore. 

Both  in  British  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  in  Siam  there 
should  be,  for  a  Canadian  firm  willing  to  assist  its  agents,  a  really  good  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Singapore  office  is  in  a  position  to  place  Canadian  exporters  in  touch 
with  really  live  agents  in  that  city. 

DRIED  FISH 

Dried  fish  is  always  in  demand  for  the  large  Chinese  trade  in  this  area. 
At  the  present  time  six  different  kinds  of  dried  fish  are  on  the  market.  The 
price  for  these  ranges  from  $13.50  to  $26  (Straits  currency)  c.i.f.  Singapore  per 
picul.   The  packing  is  in  picul  barrels. 

Tbe  only  way  to  catch  this  market,  as  in  the  case  of  canned  pilchards,  is 
not  to  send  in,  as  some  Canadian  canners  are  doing,  their  monthly  circular 
letters,  which  only  go  into  the  waste  paper  basket,  but  to  send  a  case  of  samples 
with  a  quotation  that  can  meet  prices  given  above.  Agents  at  this  end  are 
anxious  to  obtain  a  connection  with  firms  who  are  willing  to  do  this.  They  are 
absolutely  uninterested  in  any  firm  that  merely  circularizes  them. 

A  picul  is  133^  pounds  for  this  area;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  a  picul 
for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  136  pounds  (avoirdupois). 

SALTED  SALMON 

It  is  the  common  belief  among  the  agents  and  importing  houses  here  that 
salted  salmon  would  prove  too  dear  for  the  Chinese  fish  trade. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES,  ETC. 

There  is  a  good  demand  amongst  the  European  element  and  some  of  the 
richer  Chinese  for  evaporated  apples.  Canadian  exporters  of  these  products 
should  be  able  to  compete  in  price,  and  this  office  is  in  touch  with  several  firms 
who  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Singapore.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  by  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples  and  evaporated  apples 
that  the  higher  class  goods  should  be  only  rings.  Pieces  are  nof  wanted. 
Evaporated  apples  packed  in  quarters,  however,  would  be  considered. 
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There  is  one  new  feature  in  exporting  these  lines  to  this  area:  the  dried 
apples  should  be  sent  in  5-pound  tins.  This  is  to  prevent  the  intense  humidity 
of  the  air  getting  into  the  evaporated  fruit  and  spoiling  same.  Tins  should  be 
liermetieally  sealed.  Other  kinds  of  canned  fruit  wanted  include  peaches,  pears^ 
and  apricots.  These  all  should  be  packed  for  this  area  and  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  in  5-pound  tins.  If  Canadian  exporters  will  consider 
\or  one  moment  the  intense  heat  and  humidity  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
wc»rld,  they  will  at  once  recognize  the  necessity  of  this  packing. 

REPRESENIATION  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  April  15,  1923. — The  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad  begins  of 
necessity  at  home.  In  other  words,  before  embarking  actively  on  this  business 
the  manufacturer  should  be  certain  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  facilities  for 
properly  taking  care  of  orders  which  may  be  received  from  foreign  sources. 

Some  time  ago  this  office  received  samples  and  catalogues  from  a  Canadian 
firm  and  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  prices  were  quoted,  in  interest- 
ing a  good  importer  to  the  extent  of  placing  a  trial  order,  only — and  after  much 
delay — to  receive  a  letter  saying  that  the  order  could  not  be  executed,  as  the 
firm  in  question  found  they  did  not  have  the  proper  facilities  for  looking  after 
foreign  business.  The  establishment  of  a  department  to  take  care  of  this  trade 
is  something  that  cannot  be  done  hurriedly;  it  takes  time,  and  the  longer 
and  the  more  intensive  work  that  is  put  into  the  establishment  of  this  branch 
of  service,  the  better  wall  it  be  able  to  cope  with  the  many  exigencies  that  are 
encountered  in  exporting,  but  which  are  not  met  with  in  ordinary  domestic 
business.  When  a  firm  has  the  necessary  machinery  installed  to  attend  care- 
fully to  all  the  little  but  yet  important  features  in  connection  with  quotations, 
samples,  documentation,  consular  invoices,  etc.,  it  should  then  proceed  cau- 
tiously to  exploit  the  most  attractive  market  for  its  products. 

CANADAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

If  the  intending  exporter  will  write  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  the  field  which  he  wishes  to  explore,  just  as  fully  as  he  would  to  a  prospective 
client  in  the  home  market,  sending  catalogues  and  quotations,  etc.,  he  will 
receive  in  due  course  information  obtained  at  first  hand  as  to  w^iether  there 
really  is  a  good  opening  for  his  product.  He  will  also  probably  be  advised  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  entering  the  market,  whether  to  send  out  his  own  sales- 
man or  simply  to  send  out  samples  and  full  particulars  to  an  agency  of  some 
kind  already  on  the  ground,  and  if  the  latter,  who  and  where.  Through 
co-operation  with  this  office  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  have  success- 
fully broken  into  this  market,  and  in  some  cases  direct  representation  has  been 
secured. 

TRAVELLING  SALESMEN 

A  firm  may  decide  that  the  best  w^ay  to  secure  good  representation  is  to 
send  out  their  own  salesman  to  look  over  the  ground,  meet  prospective  cus- 
tomers, and  make  the  final  decision  as  to  what  form  such  representation  shall 
take.  Cases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  this  office,  in  which  such  a  represen- 
tative has  been,  to  say  the  least,  unacceptable,  not  at  all  the  type  of  man  to 
attract  or  hold  the  respect  of  the  Japanese  buyer.  The  man  who  can  find 
nothing  better  to  talk  about  than  to  criticize  conditions  as  he  finds  them  in 
Japan,  the  "  fresh  "  type  of  salesman,  the  loud  fellow  who  drops  into  an  office 
for  the  first  time  and  tries  to  put  a  sale  through  in  a  few  minutes;  failures  such 
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as  these  reflect  not  only  on  the  general  body  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  but 
what  is  even  more  regrettable,  are  hurtful  to  the  good  name  of  Canada. 

SELECT  YOUR  BEST  MAN 

If  the  president  or  head  of  the  firm  is  unable  to  make  the  trip  himself,  then 
the  next  best  man  should  be  chosen — a  man  in  whom  every  confidence  is  felt 
that  he  will  represent  the  best  interests  not  only  of  his  firm,  but  of  Canadian 
manhood.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  w^ill  inevitably  be  judged  by  his  sales- 
man. Speaking  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  Japan,  the  essentials  of  a 
successful  salesman  or  firm's  representative  in  order  of  importance  are:  integrity, 
patience;  ability;  courtesy;  feeling  of  patriotic  responsibility;  and  knowledge 
of  the  language.  The  foreign  salesman  must  also  be  a  good  mixer.  He  should 
be  exceptionally  versatile  as  well  as  ingenious.  To  appraise  his  customers,  he 
must  be  a  diplomat  and  a  psychologist.  In  Japan  also,  perhaps  more  so  than 
in  any  other  country,  the  efficient  salesman  must  know  how  to  entertain  and 
how  to  act  when  entertained — in  other  words,  he  should  be  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

VARIOrS   KINDS  OF  REPRF>SENTATION 

After  the  salesman  has  been  in  Japan  for  a  month  or  more,  he  will  be  fairly 
well  posted  as  to  what  is  required  and  who  the  best  firm  or  agent  is  to  under- 
take the  exploitation  of  the  goods.  If  the  proper  salesman  is  chosen  in  the 
first  place,  he  will  be  big  enough  for  his  job  so  that  his  judgment  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  working  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  firm  in  catering  to  the 
market  requirements  of  Japan. 

Foreign  products  reach  this  country  through  various  media,  all  of  which 
must  be  considered  when  deciding  on  the  basis  to  be  followed.  These  trade 
intermediaries  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  Branch  office  of  exporter  or  manufacturer  in  Japan. 

(2)  Branch  house  of  Japanese  importer  in  Canada  or  United  States  (may 
be  either  Japanese  or  foreign  house). 

(3)  Canadian  commission  firm. 

(4)  Foreign  import  commission  house  in  Japan. 

(5)  Japanese  import  house  or  commission  merchant. 

(6)  Local  agent  (foreigner). 

(7)  Local  agent  (Japanese). 

(8)  Merchants  as  agents. 

(9)  Manufacturer's  agent. 

(10)  No  special  agent. 

(1)    BRANCH  OFFICE  IN  JAPAN 

Although  entailing  far  more  organization  and  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  branch  house  is  after  all  the  logical  way  to  obtain 
business.  This  however  may  be  too  expensive  for  the  average  manufacturer  to 
undertake  until  he  feels  assured  that  it  will  pay  its  own  way.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  product  to  be  sold  and  the  market  foi'  it  in  a  given  territory,  whether 
such  procedure  is  to  be  recommended,  but  the  branch  has  many  advantages, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Government  contracts. 

Take  the  case  of  a  steel  manufacturing  firm  who  have  a  good  range  of  rail- 
way materials  among  their  products.  If  they  wish  to  get  their  share  of  what 
business  is  offered,  it  is  incumbent  that  they  have  their  own  office  in  Japan 
together  with  an  efficient  staff  of  engineers  in  a  position  to  work  on  inquiries 
and  specifications  and  get  their  quotations  ready  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  purchasing  departments  within  the  allotted  time.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment railways,  as  well  as  all  other  Government  departments,  issue  and 
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close  their  teiulei\<  witliin  ;i  period  of  two  weeks.  This  does  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  specifications  and  complete  particulars  covering  an  inquiry  to  be  sent 
to  Canada  by  mail,  so  that  most  of  tlie  large  American,  British  and  European 
companies  have  their  own  offices  in  Japan  with  capable  engineers  who  can 
themselves  prepare  estimates  and  drawings  and  supply  all  particulars  without 
referring  to  head  office  at  home,  except  for  confirmation  of  contract. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  firm  to  get  this  Government  business  until  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  approved  list  to  fill  such  inquiries  as  are  issued  from  time 
to  time.  Tliis  requires  the  special  attention  of  a  competent  manager  who  can 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  buyers  and  who  is  always  on  the  ground  to  see 
that  the  desired  service  is  given  to  his  customers,  both  in  offering  advice  and 
also  in  straightening  out  any  claims  or  troubles  that  may  arise. 

A  short  time  ago  a  firm  in  Canada  wrote  rather  indignantly  to  this  office 
because  they  had  not  been  cabled  regarding  a  tender  that  had  been  issued  for 
a  large  quantity  of  railway  material.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  was  com- 
pleted by  an  American  firm  who  were  on  the  approved  list  of  suppliers, 
who  had  sold  large  quantities  of  similar  material  in  the  past,  and  who  had 
their  own  office  and  engineers  in  Japan  ready  to  contract  on  Government  ten- 
ders. The  Canadian  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  had  neither  office  nor  repre- 
sentative on  this  side,  while  they  were  not  on  the  approved  list  of  suppliers, 
nor  had  they  ever  sent  a  man  out  to  study  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

The  branch  office  has  many  other  advantages.  A  firm  is  assured  of  service, 
that  some  one  is  w^orking  for  them  at  all  times,  and  they  are  in  a  better  position 
to  compete  on  the  market,  as  extra  commissions  of  all  kinds  are  cut  down  to 
the  minimum.  They  are  also  better  equipped  to  be  advised  of  all  changes  or 
events  01  importance  that  affect  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  can  take  better 
advantage  of  any  breaks  "  in  the  market.  Another  important  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  prefer  to  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  They 
wish  to  get  as  near  to  the  base  of  supply  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
price  and  sell  at  whatever  additional  figure  the  product  will  stand  in  order  to 
face  competition.  Better  service  can  also  be  given  to  buyers  than  through  an 
a  sent,  particularly  on  manufactured  products  that  may  require  technical  know- 
ledge to  explain. 

(2)    BRANCH  OF  JAPANESE  IMPORTER  IN  CANADA 

Many  products  have  been  successfully  sold  in  Japan  through  the  medium 
of  branches  of  Japanese  or  other  foreign  houses  located  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  Indeed  in  some  cases  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  such  foreign  house, 
wi'h  instructions  at  hand  to  buy  a  certain  product,  first  approached  a  manu- 
facturer and  ultimately  purchased  from  him  for  shipment  to  Japan.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance:  to  sell  to  a  branch  house  in  Canada  of 
a  firm  in  Japan  which  presumably  knows  the  conditions  of  the  market  and 
v/ould  buy  the  merchandise  outright,  thus  taking  all  burden  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  manufacturer  as  regards  any  financing.  Such  purchases  are  very  wel- 
come to  the  manufacturer  as  there  is  little,  if  any,  risk  regarding  claims,  etc., 
the  goods  being  inspected  and  purchase  completed  before  shipment. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  objectionable  features,  particularly  for  tlie 
firm  that  is  interested  in  their  goods  after  they  leave  the  factory  and  wish  to 
build  up  a  growing  trade.  In  the  case  of  Japanese  houses,  there  are  only  a  very 
few  that  have  offices  in  Canada,  and  those  that  have  not  the  most  important. 
Many  branches  of  large  Japanese  concerns  are  located  in  the  United  States  at 
iS'ew  York,  Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  This  applies  generally  as  well 
10  other  foreign  houses,  while  there  is  not  one  Canadian  export  firm,  so  far  as 
ihe  writer  is  aware,  that  has  its  own  office  in  Japan.  These  houses  being  so 
few^  or  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  are  not  likely  to  give  Canadian 
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manufacturers  much  attention  unless  they  cannot  obtain  their  requirements  from 
some  American  manufacturer  located  nearer  to  them.  This  does  nqi,  of  course, 
apply  where  Canada  has  natural  advantages  such  as  in  the  matter  of  wheat, 
flour,  lumber  and  nickel,  where  the  Japanese  or  other  branch  house  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  will  send  its  own  buyer  to  the  place  of  production  to  arrange 
for  supplies,  but  in  the  majoritj^  of  cases  Canadian  manufacturers  never  get  a 
chance  to  quote  simply  because  the  deal  is  completed  south  of  the  line.  And 
where  Canadian  products  are  shipped  out  through  the  medium  of  firms  located 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  usually  credited  to  that  country  in  the  official 
import  returns  issued  in  Tokyo. 

Another  disadvantage  in  selling  these  houses  is  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement  for  representation  in  Japan,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  prefer  not  to  be  tied  down  in  a  way  that  would  keep  them 
from  buying  where  they  can  do  so  cheapest.  Sometimes,  however,  a  head  office 
in  Japan  advises  its  American  house  to  purchase  certain  brands  already  known 
to  the  trade,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  buyers,  one 
of  the  salient  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  such  foreign  branch  being  to  buy 
when  and  where  they  can  most  profitably. 

(3)   THE  CANADIAN  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

During  the  last  four  years  there  have  sprung  up  in  Canada,  particularly 
at  the  ocean  ports,  a  few  good  commission  houses  or  export  firms  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  Canadian  goods  and  selling  them  on  overseas  markets. 
So  far  as  is  known,  none  of  these  firms  have  their  own  office  in  Japan  but 
work  through  arrangements  made  with  similar  commission  houses  in  Japan  that 
are  not  represented  in  Canada.  Some  of  these  firms  are  strong  and  reliable, 
and  have  established  a  good  name  for  themselves  in  foreign  markets,  others 
unfortunately  through  various  causes  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  should  choose  a  firm  that  he  has  every  con- 
fidence in  before  entrusting  them  with  the  sale  of  his  products.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  a  manufacturer  is  judged  by  the  man  who  sells  his  goods,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  that  no  arrangements  be  made  with  any  export  house 
until  he  is  assured  of  the  facilities  that  this  commission  house  have  at  hand 
for  looking  after  his  interests  property.  Credit  rating,  experience  in  the  handling 
of  export  shipments,  connections  abroad, — all  should  be  carefully  examined 
beforehand. 

A  manufacturer  should  never  commit  himself  to  the  representative  of  an 
export  house  before  thoroughly  examining  the  applicant  who  wishes  to  sell 
his  goods.  In  Japan  there  is  no  one  to  speak  for  his  goods  except  this  export 
agent  and  the-  goods  themselves.  Export  price  lists,  samples,  etc.,  should  not 
be  given  him  until  a  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  standing  of 
the  firm  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  so  doing  the  way  is  paved  for  the 
opening  of  a  branch  office,  should  that  policy  be  later  decided  upon. 

The  most  desirable  type  of  Canadian  commission  house  is  the  one  with 
its  own  office  in  Japan.  So  far  there  is  not  any,  but  a  splendid  opportunity 
exists  for  a  real  Canadian  import  and  export  house  with  head  office  in  Canada 
and  branches  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  established  along  the  same  lines  as  many 
of  the  British  and  American  firms  already  in  operation.  Such  a  house  equipped 
with  a  Canadian  staff  and  a  few  good  agencies,  together  with  adequate  fin- 
ancial backing,  Avould  find  plently  of  scope  for  its  activities  and  would  com- 
mand the  attention  of  important  Japanese  buyers  as  well  as  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Canadian  commission  houses,  they  are 
working  through  the  medium  of  Japanese  or  foreign  houses  already  estab- 
lished on  this  side.    This  is  not  very  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  it  usually 
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is  a  tciiipdiarv  arrani2;ement  and  of  short  duration.  A  representative  may 
come  out  tii  .lapan;  and  in  the  ten  days  or  so  that  he  is  in  that  country  he 
makes  a  tontativt^  arrans;ement  with  some  local  importer  to  send  him  a  few 
sampli^s  and  (|uoto  prices,  after  which  he  goes  on  his  way.  What  happens? 
The  samples  may  come  or  they  may  not,  but  the  chief  trouble  is  that  the  per- 
son who  did  the  preliminary  work  is  not  able  personally  to  look  after  things, 
witii  the  result  that  dissatisfaction  may  develop  before  the  business  gets  even 
started.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  possibdity  that  the  firm  in  Japan  may 
in  the  meantime  receive  samples  from  elsewhere  and  be  working  on  them  instead 
of  the  original.  That  is,  if  a  firm  have  no  sole  representative,  business  may  not 
be  forthcoming  because  another  company  witli  their  own  office  in  Japan  are 
getting  orders  for  the  same  merchandise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
export  houses  with  men  in  charge  who  have  been  in  Japan  and  spent  consider- 
able time  in  that  country,  who  perhaps  come  over  every  year  or  so  to  see  that 
all  their  connections  are  satisfactory  and  in  good  standing,  and  manufacturers 
should  be  able  to  work  through  these  houses  to  mutual  advantage. 

Firms  located  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
for  playing  the  role  of  exporter  from  Canada  to  Japan,  being  in  a  favourable 
position  to  see  that  freight  is  forwarded  on  the  proper  steamer,  at  the  right  time, 
and  that  documents  are  in  order  and  on  the  same  steamer  as  shipment — a  most 
important  detail. 

When  an  exporter  gives  his  agency  to  one  of  these  reliable  Canadian 
export  houses,  he  must  treat  such  a  firm  as  he  would  their  own  export  depart- 
ment. That  is,  supply  them  with  samples  and  catalogues,  and  keep  them 
fully  supplied  at  all  times  with  latest  prices  and  notify  them  of  any  changes 
that  may  take  place  in  their  manufacturing  arrangements. 

A  Canadian  export  house  recently  sent  their  representative  to  Japan  who 
carried  several  different  lines.  The  writer  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  he 
did  not  have  catalogues  of  an  important  line  he  was  supposed  to  be  carrying, 
while  in  another  case  he  had  no  samples  of  one  of  the  most  saleable  products 
which  one  of  his  principals  manufactured,  and  which  had  been  exported  to 
Japan.  Neither  did  he  have  prices,  and  when  he  cabled  to  his  office  for  them, 
his  request  received  no  acknowledgment  in  the  ten  days  that  intervened  before 
he  left  Japan. 

(4)    FOREIGN  IMPORT  HOUSES  IN  JAPAN 

Foreign  import  houses  in  Japan  are  those  import  and  export  commission 
houses  other  than  Japanese,  who  have  built  up  their  organization  within  the 
country. 

When  Japan  was  first  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1870,  there  were  no  firms 
native  to  the  country  who  knew  anything  about  foreign  commerce,  and  at 
first  all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  was  done  through  the  medium  of 
those  foreign  traders  who  first  set  themselves  on  its  shores.  As  a  result  there 
are  to-day  British,  American  and  Dutch  houses  who  have  been  established 
for  forty  years  or  more,  while  there  are  one  or  two  British  houses  that  are 
even  older.  While  Japanese  firms,  later  entering  the  field,  have  shown  remark- 
able expansion,  the  foreign  houses  still  play  an  important  role  in  the  volume 
of  overseas  trade. 

Being  for  the  most  part  long  established,  these  firms  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  customs  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  have  an  estab- 
lished clientele.  In  many  cases  they  hold  agencies  which  they  have  been 
working  for  years  past.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  newcomer 
to  interest  them  in  a  Canadian  product,  as  they  may  be  already  agents  ioc 
similar  goods  produced  elsewhere,  yet  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  they 
are  quite  open  to  sell  Canadian  goods,  and  this  office  has  been  successful  in 
securing  business  through  the  co-operation  of  such  houses.    They  usually  have 
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their  own  offices  in  two  or  three  places  in  Japan;  the  various  departments  are 
in  charge  of  a  foreign  manager  with  Japanese  salesmen  (bantos)  under  him. 
Practically  all  foreign  houses  in  Japan  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
Japanese  salesmen  who  are  responsible  for  the  orders  that  are  booked,  the 
foreigners  in  charge  supplying  prices  and  relative  information,  and  seeing  that, 
the  financing  is  properly  cared  for  and  that  the  contract  is  in  order. 

The  practice  of  these  foreign  houses  is  to  issue  letters  of  credit  to  cover  all 
purchases  and  sell  to  the  customers  on  a  30  to  60  days'  sight  draft  or  promis- 
sory note.  This  of  course  depends  on  the  customer,  and  does  not  so  much  con- 
cern the  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  is  paid  cash  on  presentation  of  docu- 
ments. It  is  very  satisfactory  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  know  that  he  i.-^ 
trading  with  firms  that  he  can  thoroughly  trust  at  all  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  these  large  foreign  houses, 
already  in  an  assured  financial  position,  do  not  put  as  much  vigour  into  the 
sale  of  a  product,  especially  a  new  article,  as  can  be  obtained  through  the  means 
of  some  other  distributor.  For  this  reason  it  must  be  made  clear,  when  negotiat- 
ing with  such  foreign  import  houses,  that  the  goods  must  be  pushed  properly, 
that  there  must  be  no  procrastination  in  the  matter  of  looking  for  orders.  A 
good  plan  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  send  out  his  own  salesman  to  work  in  the 
office  of  the  foreign  import  house.  A  representative  on  the  ground  cannot  but 
act  as  an  inspiration  to  the  foreign  house  handling  the  goods,  while  the  presence 
of  a  man  from  the  factory  is  always  an  assurance  of  service.  The  majority  ot 
import  houses,  it  should  be  stated,  have  their  own  specialities  which  they  arc 
particularly  well  qualified  to  handle,  and  they  will  usually  be  interested  only  in 
allied  lines.  It  is  important,  therefore,  before  making  any  approach,  to  have 
some  information  on  the  products  handled  by  the  respective  houses. 

(5)    JAPANESE  IMPORT  HOUSES 

Many  people  in  Canada  have  an  unfavourable  impression  regarding 
Japanese  firms  in  general.  To  say  that  there  are  no  reliable  firms  in  Japan 
to-day  is  just  as  far  from  the  truth  as  to  say  that  every  house  in  Canada  is 
trustworthy.  In  every  city  in  Japan  there  are  what  may  be  called  first-class 
Japanese  import  houses,  reliable  and  strong  financially,  and  able  to  put  through 
any  business  they  take  in  hand.  There  are  also  mercantile  houses  similar  to 
Dun's  and  Bradstreet's,  from  whom  reports  may  be  obtained  on  the  financial 
standing  of  any  firm.  In  cases  of  trouble  that  have  arisen  this  office  has  found 
that  the  exporter  or  manufacturer  at  home  has  been  unduly  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  elaborate  letterhead,  and  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  mak(: 
the  necessary  careful  inquiries. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  good,  efficient,  and  energetic- 
Japanese  import  houses  who  are  always  interested  in  Canadian  goods,  because 
there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  if  business  is  to  be  increased  with  Japan,  Cana- 
dian firms  must  more  and  more  rely  on  the  Japanese  themselves  and  deal 
through  Japanese  houses  as  the  logical  manner  of  reaching  the  consumer,  who 
after  all  is  responsible  for  any  trade  that  develops. 

Japanese  import  houses  are  naturally  in  an  excellent  position  to  serve  the 
Canadian  manufacturer.  They  understand  the  demands  of  the  market,  they 
know  the  psychology  of  their  own  people,  and  the  managers  and  heads  being 
Japanese  are  closer  to  the  real  facts  of  a  sale  than  is  often  the  case  with  the 
foreign  manager.  If  the  firm  are  reliable,  they  get  splendid  support  from  their 
banks,  which  enables  them  many  times  to  give  long  term  credits  to  their  cus- 
tomers without  which  the  business  might  fall  through.  Their  overhead  expenses 
are  generally  less,  with  the  result  that  they  can  usually  sell  competitively  theii 
foreign  goods.   They  are  in  a  better  position  to  ascertain  the  financial  standing 
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of  the  small  buyer  than  is  the  case  with  other  houses;  occasionally  they  will 
carry  stock  for  or  (^n  behalf  of  their  clients;  and  being  generally  in  excellent 
standing  with  the  various  Government  departments,  they  seem  to  g6t  prefer- 
once  in  the  case  of  Government  tenders.  Then  again  many  of  these  import 
houses  have  their  own  branches  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  in  a  great  way  facilitate  purchases  and  help  clear  up  misimder- 
st andings  when  these  occur.  Being  comparatively  young,  they  are  generally 
not  so  booked  up  with  agencies  as  some  of  the  old-established  foreign  houses 
and  who  are  thus  unable  to  consider  the  representation  of  Canadian  houses. 
Tliey  will  issue  irrevocable  letters  of  credit,  while  occasionally  other  credit 
airangements  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  manufacturer  under  special  conditions. 

Much  fruitful  business  has  been  secured  through  the  co-operation  of  one 
01  these  Japanese  firms  together  with  a  representative  from  the  factory  in 
Canada.  The  Japanese  import  house  will  give  the  representative  a  desk  and 
office  space  and  the  use  of  his  organization,  including  salesmen  and  financial 
accommodation,  with  the  result  that  good  business  is  usually  to  be  had.  This 
procedure  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the  general  importer  is 
really  an  indenter,  who  will  order  from  abroad  anything  that  he  gets  an  inquiry 
for  and  for  which  his  clients  will  pay.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  Japanese 
importer  will  bring  in  something  he  does  not  know  anything  about.  Perhaps 
due  to  his  own  mistake,  the  wrong  goods  are  shipped  with  the  result  that  there 
is  trouble.    This  class  of  importer  should  be  avoided. 

BE  CAREFUL  TO  AVOID  MISUNDERSTANDING 

Japanese  firms  and  foreign  houses  have  this  in  common:  they  are  all  very 
keen  on  having  their  own  special  brands  or  makes  of  goods.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  first  question  a  Canadian  manufacturer  is  asked  on  going  into 
an  office,  is  whether  he  has  taken  the  samples  or  laid  specifications  and  prices 
before  competitors.  This  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  embarrassing  situation,  especi- 
ally when  the  representative  has  not  only  done  so,  but  perhaps  has  even  taken 
some  sample  orders.  The  importer  takes  the  position,  and  naturally  so,  that  he 
is  not  going  to  spend  his  time  on  a  line  of  goods  that  one  of  his  competitors 
may  also  be  pushing.  In  other  words,  the  one  is  not  going  to  do  any  advertising 
for  the  other.  The  Canadian  exporter  must  realize  that  all  import  houses,  both 
foreign  and  Japanese,  are  in  the  first  place  competitors.  Therefore,  if  it  is 
desired  to  pick  out  the  firm  that  is  the  best  qualified  to  handle  a  certain  line, 
great  care  and  diplomacy  must  be  exercised  when  interviewing  the  managers 
of  the  various  concerns.  There  are  in  all  lines  certain  large  and  better  known 
local  dealers  who  buy  direct  from  these  import  houses.  If  the  manufacturer 
leaves  samples  and  prices  in  the  hands  of  say  two  different  importers,  these 
dealers  are  almost  sure  to  be  approached  by  the  salesmen  (bantos)  of  both 
firms,  and  this,  to  say  the  least,  creates  unpleasantness,  which  is  reflected  in  a 
cessation  of  orders. 

(6  AND  7)    LOCAL  AGENTS 

A  few  manufacturers  place  their  agency  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  considerable  experience  in  Japan.  Such  agent  may 
be  either  a  foreigner  or  Japanese. 

Foreign. — Should  a  manufacturer  visit  Japan,  he  may  choose  some  rehable 
man  he  has  met,  who  has  had  experience  in  his  line,  and  who  is  willing  to  leave, 
his  present  firm  to  take  on  the  special  work  of  looking  after  his  interests.  The 
greatest  advantage  in  this  case  is  that  this  agent,  being  the  paid  and  personal 
representative  of  a  manufacturer,  is  in  a  position  to  sell  to  any  one,  large  import 
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houses  and  dealers  alike.  Being  always  on  the  ground  and  in  touch  with  firms, 
he  can  take  advantage  of  any  inquiry  offering.  Such  a  representative,  of  course, 
cannot  do  his  firm  justice  unless  he  is  fully  supported  and  receives  the  unfailing 
co-operation  of  his  principals.  To  begin  with,  living  costs  are  very  high  in 
Japan,  and  such  an  agent  must  receive  a  liberal  salary,  not  less  than  $6,000 
a  year,  with  a  commission.  He  must  be  treated  liberally  in  the  matter  of 
travelling  and  entertaining  allowances,  and  be  given  a  furlough  of  six  months 
at  home  at  least  every  three  years,  or  a  year's  leave  of  absence  every  five  years. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  good  men  to  represent  Canadian  firms  are  not  readily 
obtainable — that  is,  with  the  necessary  experience  and  at  the  same  time  with 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  language,  etc. 

Japanese  Agent. — While  a  Japanese  agent  may  be  had  for  half  or  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  a  foreign  representative,  generally  speaking  he  is  unable  to 
swing  business  in  the  same  way  that  a  foreigner  can  do,  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  not  so  persona  grata  with  the  large  Japanese  buyers  as  is  the  type  of  for- 
eigner just  referred  to.  As  a  rule,  the  individual  Japanese  representative  is 
not  a  success.  He  is  overshadowed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  large  Japanese  and 
foreign  import  houses  which  may  be  representing  a  competitive  line.  He  is 
inclined  to  work  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  small  way,  pocketing  any  revenue 
that  he  may  save  by  so  doing.  Individual  Japanese  agents  are  seldom  met  with 
in  Japan,  as  manufacturers  prefer,  if  dealing  with  the  Japanese  at  all,  to  give 
their  representation  to  one  of  the  large  Japanese  import  houses,  which  is  the 
better  principle  on  which  to  work. 

(8)    THE  MERCHA.NT  A3  AGENT 

There  are  in  Japan,  as  in  most  countries,  a  few  large  and  responsible  mer- 
chants who  import  direct;  for  example,  department  stores  handling  different 
articles  or  large  stores  merchandising  and  specializing  in  certain  lines.  Giving 
an  agency  to  such  a  firm  occasionally  has  its  advantages.  Usually  large  orders 
are  received,  and  instead  of  several  or  more  risks,  there  is  only  one.  Besides, 
the  merchant  agent  may  guarantee  a  minimum  amount  of  business  annually. 
Such  a  connection  is  looked  upon  with  some  satisfaction  and  pride  by  the 
manufacturer,  if  the  merchant  is  well  known  and  doing  a  large  business,  as  it 
is  a  good  advertisement  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  merchant  will  as  a  rule  not  buy  from  another,  so 
that  the  products  to  be  handled  have  only  one  outlet  and  the  market  to  that 
extent  is  circumscribed.  This  office  has  recently  arranged  an  agency  of  this 
kind;  and  it  seems  to  be  working  out  satisfactorily  for  all  concerned  as  the 
department  store  likes  the  goods  because  they  are  popular  with  the  consumer, 
and  has  placed  several  orders  already.  This  kind  of  representation,  however,  is 
usually  of  interest  only  in  the  case  of  certain  small  lines,  such  as  are  sold  in  a 
retail  way  or  in  department  stores. 

(9)    manufacturers'  agent 

There  is  another  way  of  getting  business,  and  that  is  through  the  means  of 
a  manufacturers'  agent  located  in  Japan  who  represents  probably  several  other 
manufacturers  of  allied  lines.  Good  men  in  this  cbss  are  few  and  far  between. 
Such  an  agent  is  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  or  he  may  get  a  nominal  salary 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  a  commission  on  all  business  he  turns  in. 
This  is  very  much  the  same  as  giving  the  representation  to  an  important  firm, 
with  the  exception  that  perhaps  the  import  house  has  many  other  agencies  and 
therefore  cannot  push  a  particular  line  to  the  same  extent  as  the  individual  who 
has  not  so  many  lines  to  look  after.  Some  manufacturers'  agents,  however, 
have  their  own  offices  with  competent  staffs,  so  that  they  are  in  reality  them- 
selves small  import  houses  whicli  give  a  little  more  personal  attention  to  the 
manufacturer  than  the  ordinary  import  house  is  able  to  afford. 
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(10)     NO  SPECIAL  AGENT 

riit  re  are  a  ivw  standard  linos  well  known  to  the  trade,  not  only  in  Japan 
but  all  over  the  world,  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand.  Sales  do  not  depend 
so  niiu'h  on  ability  of  salesmen  as  they  do  on  the  stock  on  hand,  it  being  simply 
a  (iiiestion  of  keeping  enough  on  the  market  to  supply  the  general  demand  and 
c>i  trying  to  increase  this  demand  by  advertising  propaganda. 

In  such  cases  the  manufacturer  generally  has  the  list  price,  gives  all  for- 
eign importers  of  that  product  the  same  discount,  and  sells  to  no  one  but  bona 
tide  wholesalers  or  importers.  He  will  generally  get  more  business  than  he 
would  by  conhning  the  sale  of  his  goods  to  one  firm  only,  because  in  this  way 
firms  who  are  competing  ordinarily  in  the  domestic  trade  can  buy  at  the  same 
price  such  goods  from  the  manufacturer,  wdiereas  one  would  not  buy  from  the 
other  in  Japan.  The  proprietors  of  Waterman's  fountain  pens  have  no  special 
agents  in  Japan,  but  sell  to  stationery  shops  by  means  of  parcel  post  shipments. 
The  sales  manager,  when  he  was  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago,  informed  the  writer 
that  they  had  never  lost  a  dollar  and  were  doing  a  very  satisfactory  business 
in  this  country. 

REPRESENTATION  CHART 

The  following  chart  may  be  of  interest  in  designating  the  class  of  firms 
and  the  means  by  which  many  of  them  are  seeking,  and,  let  it  be  said,  securing 
business  in  Japan  at  the  present  time. 


Representation  For  These  Lines 


1.  Branch  House  in  Japan  Lumber;    Iron  and  Steel;    RaUs;    Railway  Material: 

Pulp  and  Paper;  Packing  House  Products;  Metals; 
Machinery ;  Specialties. 

2.  Firm's  own  Representative  working  with  a  Japanese  Pulp;     Paper;     Metals;     Food    Products;  Lumber; 

or  Foreign  Imiport.  House   Asbestos;      Steel;      Nickel;      Aluminum;  Wheat: 

Flour;  Automobiles;  Rubber  Tires;  Rubber  Foot- 
wear;   Gas  Engines. 

3.  Japanese  or  Foreign  Commission  House  Paper;     Pulp;     Hardware;     Milk;     Butter;  Cheese; 

Aluminum ;  Chemicals ;  Malt ;  Wheat ;  Flour ; 
Woollens  and  Yarns;  Grinding  Stones;  Confectionery, 
Rubber  Footwear;  Auto  Accessories;  Toilet  Articles; 
Musical  Instruments. 


THE   ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  May  14,  1923. — Through  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  ministries, 
under-secretaryships,  and  minor  government  departments  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  some  250  million  lire  during  the  fiscal  year  1923-24, 
the  Mussolini  administration  has  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  deter- 
mination to  adhere  strictly  to  a  policy  of  economy,  with  the  object  of  balancing 
the  budget  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

state  control  giving  way  to  private  enterprise 

In  opening  the  Second  Congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Rome,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  twenty-six  countries, 
Premier  Mussolini  voiced  his  preference  for  private  initiative  in  business,  and 
his  resolute  opposition  to  restrictive  legislation,  which  he  termed  as  being  fatally 
deterrent  to  economic  progress.  Evidences  ,of  adherence  to  this  policy  are  not 
wanting.    The  Council  of  Ministers  has  approved  a  scheme  submitted  by  the 
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Commissioner  of  Railroads,  which  sets  forth  the  main  Hnes  to  be  followed  in 
the  gradual  transfer  of  State  railroads  to  private  enterprise,  and  negotiations 
are  now  being  entered  upon  for  the  transfer  of  the  Sicilian  lines.  The  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  the  life  insurance  business,  which  was  enacted  for  a  first 
period  of  ten  years  in  1913,  has  been  abrogated,  and  the  National  Institute  for 
Life  Insurance,  organized  under  that  act,  will  continue  its  activities,  but  in  com- 
petition with  private  companies,  both  Italian  and  foreign,  which  are,  however, 
required  to  give  20  per  cent  of  their  business  for  the  next  ten  years  to  the 
National  Institute. 

The  decree  providing  for  handing  over  the  Italian  telephone  system  to 
private  companies  was  approved  in  February,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  with  Italian  companies  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  A  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  under  which  the  Government  monopoly 
on  matches  will  be  abolished,  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  make  over  to  private  enterprise  the  management  of 
the  important  spas  and  baths  at  Salsomaggiore.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
use  of  tractors  in  agricultural  industry,  the  tax  on  mineral  oils  utilized  for 
operating  such  machinery  has  been  reduced  from  29  gold  lire  per  quintal  to 
10  gold  lire  per  quintal,  and  the  tax  on  rolls  of  paper  for  newspaper  printing 
has  been  reduced  to  2  gold  lire  per  quintal. 

Italy's  credit  abroad  is  becoming  more  stable,  and,  despite  limitations  of 
coal  supply  resulting  from  complications  in  the  Ruhr,  conditions  in  industrial 
circles  have  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  improvement  in  the  metallurgical 
industries  has  been  specially  noteworthy. 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  NEAV  BUILDINGS 

The  law,  which  was  passed  several  months  ago,  granting  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  on  all  new  buildings  erected,  has 
given  a  strong  impetus  to  the  building  construction  industry,  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that,  as  a  result,  the  present  acute  housing  shortage  will  be  alleviated. 
Throngs  of  tourists,  however,  tend  to  keep  housing  accommodation  at  a  premium, 
and  great  strides  must  be  made  in  building  construction  before  anything  approxi- 
mating pre-war  conditions  will  obtain.  Textile  mills,  especially  those  engaged 
in  silk  manufacture,  showed  marked  improvement  in  the  month  of  February. 
Investments  in  joint  stock  companies  were  valued  during  the  month  of  March 
at  235,007,410  lire;  some  132  joint  stock  companies  were  organized,  and  99 
increased  their  capitalization,  while  investment  withdrawals  amounted  to  57,- 
300,560  lire,  thus  leaving  the  net  gain  at  177,646,850  lire. 

STATISTICS,   EXCHANGE  RATES,   AND   STOCK  MOVEMENTS 

Statistics  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  concerning  industrial  strikes 
during  1922  reveal  a  considerable  improvement  over  conditions  prevailing  in 
192L  a  decline  of  47-18  per  cent  being  shown.  Although  imports  during  the 
month  of  January  decreased  by  259-5  million  lire,  as  compared  with  the  figures 
for  January,  1922,  exports  for  the  same  month  showed  an  increase  of  1,687 
million  lire  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1922.  Note  circulation  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1922,  showed  but  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  and  a  slight  drop  was  indicated  on  January  31. 

The  rate  of  exchange  was  20-75  to  the  United  States  dollar  on  March  1, 
1923,  and  was  quoted  at  20-07  at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  Only  a  sHght 
fluctuation  was  evidenced  in  April,  and  the  United  States  dollar  was  quoted  at 
20-42  on  April  30.  A  distinct  upward  tendency  was  evidenced  in  security  prices 
during  March,  and  this  applied  more  especially  to  metallurgical  and  to  textile 
securities.  Of  the  eightv  stocks  (luoted  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  50  moved  up 
1,297  points,  28  fell  571^  points,  and  2  remained  stationary,  while  during  the 
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la>t  month  a  inarkod  iinprovoment  was  noted  in  bank  shares  and  bonds.  During 
tlie  month  of  April,  of  the  80  stocks  listed  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  31  moved  up 
()17  points,  44  dropped  702  points,  and  5  remained  stationary.  Wholesale  prices 
increased  2-58  per  cent  durinja;  the  month  of  March,  when  the  cost  of  living 
>b.(nved  a  1  per  cent  increase. 

GREAT  WATEKPOWER  PROJECT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
Specifications  Issued  and  Tenders  Invited 

Mr.  A.  B(Hldoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes 
under  date  May  7,  1923,  that  tlie  New  Zealand  Government  have  adopted  a 
fixed  water-power-development  policy  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  £20,000,000. 
For  a  long  period  examinations  have  been  made  into  the  desirability  of  utilizing 
certain  water-powers,  and  in  the  Auckland  district  Arapuni  has  been  selected 
as  providing  the  best  source  of  power. 

Government  engineers  have  been  engaged  on  preliminary  work  for  some 
time  and  the  Public  Works  Department  is  now^  prepared  to  invite  tenders  for 
th.e  headworks. 

Plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  on  an  elaborate  scale  have  been  prepared 
by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  tenders  are  now  invited 
for  section  1  of  the  Arapuni  scheme  for  headworks. 

A  summary  of  the  scheme,  as  well  as  all  particulars,  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  May  7,  1923. — Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
for  equipment  for  th,e  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifica- 
tions are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 

No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 
S.M...June  19,  \Q2Z. .  .Waihao  and  Ohinemuri  Rivers  Improvement. 
165  7  ^-inch  plat<^s  with  a  total  weight  of  3,043  pounds. 

48  •''i(i-inrh  plat(-s,  with  a  total  weight  of  41,760  pounds. 

77  I-uk  Ii  ijlates,  with  a  total  weight  of  42,835  pounds. 

74   ilat.s.   with    rlimensions   ranging   from   8-inch  x  ^ -inch  x  9-ft.  9-inch    long   to   7-inch  x 

•%6-inch  X  430-ft.  0-inch  long,  with  a  total  weight  of  17,810  pounds. 
3  channels  with  a  total  weight  of  644  pounds. 

165,  angles,  with  dimensions  ranging  from  5-inch  x  5-inch  x  -inch  x  7-ft.  6-inch  long  to 
2^-inch  X  2-inch  X  4 -inch  X  1,100-ft.  0-inch  long,  with  a  total  weight  of  35,463  pounds. 

Rivets  with  diameter  and  length  ranging  from  l-inch  and  l;^-inch  to  J-inch  and  3,^-inch 
and  with  a  total  weight  of  106  cwt.  2  quarters. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FOR   HT^LL  OF  DREDGE 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  also 
forwarded  specifications  for  structural  steel  for  the  hull  of  a  dredge,  W^aihao 
and  Ohinemuri  Rivers  Improvement.  Tenders  close  on  June  19,  1923.  A  copy 
of  these  specifications  will  be  sent  to  any  Canadian  firm  interested  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required 
by  the  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respect- 
ively, to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the 
President,  Tender  Board,  Department  of  Public  Works  of  New  South  Wales, 
Sydney,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

No.   Date  of  closing  Particulars 

35937    Aug.  1,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  internal  grinding  inacliiue,  complete  with  tools  and  accssories,  as 

specified. 

35933    Aug,  S,  1923. .,.  Supply  and  delivery  of  two  three-phase  alternatiiig-cuirent  induction  motors,  starting 
apparatus,  and  accessories,  as  specified. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

27   July  23,  1923. ..  Supply  and  erection  of  pumping  machuiery  and  removal  of  existing  ten.porary  plant  for 
water  supply  at  Glen  Innes,  N'.S.W.  as  specified.    The  new  machinery  is  to  be  com- 
pletely equipt)ed  with  all  neccssaiy  accessories. 


OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for                                          Steamer                            Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain.  \Mauretania  New  York  June  19 

"             "            ..    ..  -.Melita  Montreal   "  20 

"             "             "            ....    Montclare  Montreal   "  22 

"             "             "            ....    -.Empress  of  France  Quebec   "  23 

"             "             "            ....    Doric  Montreal   "  23 

"             "             "            ....  \Berengaria  New  York   "  26 

"             "             "            ..    ..  iParis  New  York   "  27 

"              "              "             ....    Montcalm  Montreal   "  29 

"             "             "            ....  lEmpress  of  Britain  Quebec   "  SO 

"             "             "            ..    ..*Canada  Montreal   "  30 

Ireland  only  \Marhurn  Montreal   "  21 

 XMarloch  Montreal   "  28 

France  *Ausonia  Montreal   "  16 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,     St,     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela..     Caraquet  Halifax   "  22 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Br.  Guiana  *Can.  Squatter  Montreal   "  27 

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  *Ca.n.  Fisher  Montreal   July  5 

China  and  Japan   President  Madison  Victoria  June  19 

"           "                                               Africa  Maru  Victoria   "  22 

"           "   Empress  of  Canada  ,.Vancou\'er  r  ".  28-, 

Australia  only  tSnnoma  San  Francisco,   "  26 

Australia  and  New  Zealand                        Makura  Vancouver   "  29 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

I  Letter  and  Paper  mail  only.  :  The  Melia,  Empress  of  France  and  Empress  of  Britain  will  also  be  used 
for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 
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FOREIGN  EXCIL\NGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  5,  1923 


The  Foreign  Exclumge  Department  of  the 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closin*, 
exehanges  for  the  week  ending  June  5,  1923.  Tl 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

llolluiul  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden.^  Kr, 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  MiJ. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

3t.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements...? 


00 


Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
quotations  for  all  the  principal 
lose  for  the  week  ending  May  29 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


May  29, 

June  5, 

1923 

1923 

$4.86 

$4.7295 

$4.7251 

.193 

.0676 

.UDOO 

.193 

.0489 

.0478 

.402 

.4005 

.4005 

.193 

.0580 

.0572 

.193 

.1557 

.1550 

1.08 

.0486 

.0485 

.193 

.1847 

.1845 

.238 

.000017 

.000014 

.193 

.0217 

.0434 

.268 

.1(394 

.1710 

.268 

.2722 

.2718 

.268 

.1895 

.1872 

.498 

.5014 

.5042 

2s. 

.3198 

.3191 

$1.00 

1.0234 

1.0212 

.498 

.4976 

.4965 

.424 

.3607 

.3625 

.324 
.198 

.1061 

.1059 

4.86 

4.7461 

4.7300 

.708 
.402 
.507 


.9825— .9831    .9804-. 9829 


.7675 
.3914 
.5590 


.7455 
.3906 
.5578 


TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Br.\nch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Tr.\de  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1G89.  Flour. — K  commission  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  to  secure  a  Canadian  flour 
connection.  W^ould  be  purchasing  direct  in  some  instances,  so  as  to  supply  customers  from 
stock,  and  would  also  book  orders  to  be  shipped  direct  and  paid  for  by  his  customers. 

1690.  Rolled  Oats. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  would  like  to  handle  rolled  oats 
in  barrels  and  1  and  2  pound  tins  on  direct  purchases,  and  also  on  orders  booked  for 
customers. 

1691.  Oats. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  represent  in  the 
Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oats. 
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1692.  CoP.NME.\L. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  desires  to  obtain  a  Canadian 
connection  for  cornmeal,  kiln-dried,  finely  ground,  and  reddish  in  colom*. 

1693.  Buckwheat. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters 
of  buckwheat, 

1694.  Peas  and  Be.\ns. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  :o  be  placed  in  communication  with 
exporters  of  peas  and  beans. 

1695.  SuG.\R  Granulated  and  Moist. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  and  brokera  in 
Amsterdam  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  sugar  exporters  for  the  sale  of  their 
products  in  the  Netherlands.  Firms  attracted  by  this  proposition  should  at  once  get  in 
touch,  giving  all  possible  particulars. 

1696.  SuGAJj. — A  Sheffield  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  sugar. 

1697.  Dried  and  Eva-PORated  Apples. — Canadian  concerns  interested  in  exportii^  dried 
and  evaporated  apples  to  Holland  and  desiring  to  be  represented  should  communicate 
with  a  firm  in  Amsterdam. 

169S.  CoDnsH  .\nd  Canned  Fish. — A  commis-sion  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
would  like  to  obtain  an  agency  for  codfish  and  canned  fish,  including  sardines. 

1699.  Canned  S.\lmon  and  Lobster. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  ex^oorters  of  tinned  salmon  and  lobster  with  a  view  to  representation,  etc.:  terms 
and  particulars. 

1700.  Canned  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City 
desires  to  secure  agencies  for  canned  goods,  smoked  fi.-h,  cheese,  floiu"  and  condensed  milk. 

1701.  Agency. — The  agent  of  a  Danish  firm  in  'Brussels  desires  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  houses  for  food  products  in  wholesale  quantities. 

1702.  Feedstuffs. — A  commi.ssion  agent  in  Trinidid  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian 
house  for  feedstuffs. 

Miscellaneous 

1703.  Drugs. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires 
to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  exporters  of  drugs,  heaw  chemicals  and  proprietan.-  medi- 
cines.   Correspondence  in  English. 

1704.  Phosphorite. — A  Milan  concern  would  like  to  import  phosphorite  from  Canada. 

1705.  Antimony. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  anti- 
mony. 

1706.  Dry  Goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Trinidad  would  like  to  secure  a  Canadian 
connection  for  dry  goods — including  boots  and  shoes. 

1707.  Children's  Clothing. — A  firm  speciahzing  on  the  import  of  Canadian  products 
desire  to  hear  from  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  boys'  suits,  trousers,  coats;  also 
girls'  dresses.   These  clothes  for  children  from  five  to  ren  years  old. 

1708.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  foreign  import  house  desires  to  receive  catalogues,  samples 
and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  a  cheap  grade  of  children's  and  men's  shoes. 
A  plain,  substantial  t3-pe  of  product,  such  as  children's  sandals  and  low  shoes,  as  well  as 
high.    Willing  to  put  on  a  special  salesman  if  suitable  connections  can  be  made. 

1709.  Leather. — A  manufacturers'  representative  end  importer  in  Mexico  Citp  desires 
to  secure  agencies  for  fine  leathers,  such  as  kids  and  boxcalf,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
footwear. 

1710.  Gener.\l  Agency. — A  firm  of  sales  agents  in  Trinidad  are  desirous  of  securing 
general  Canadian  agencies  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  firms  interested  in  the  export  trade. 

1712.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  well-known  and  responsible  business  man  in  Mexico 
desirous  to  obtain  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  accessories  of  every 
kind.    Correspondence  in  English. 

1713.  Solid  Rubber  Tires. — A  firm  in  Melbourne  desire  to  obtain  solid  rubber  tir^^^ 
for  heavy  motor  work.    Particulars  and  prices  on  a  cii.  basis  desired. 

1714.  Road-Making  and  Concrete  !NL\chinery. — A  well-kno^^-n  and  responsible  busi- 
ness man  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  road-making 
and  concrete  machiner\',  with  a  view  to  acting  as  agent. 

1715.  Doors. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  open  a  connection  with  manufacturers  to 
.-ell  the  above,  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

1716.  Egg  Boxes. — A  Dublin  firm  want  to  get  in  touch. with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  box  boards  for  egg  boxes;  the  boards  to  be  cut  to  the  specification  required  by  the 
Department  of  Aarirulture  in  Ireland.  Specifications  are  printed  in  the  report  in  this 
issue  (page  934).   C.i.f.  Dublin  prices  must  be  given. 

1717.  Paper. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires 
to  serure  agencies  for  writing,  book  and  bond  papers.    Correspondence  in  English. 

1718.  Wood  Wool  Shavings. — A  Scottish  firm  of  pappr  agents  and  export  merchants, 
with  several  branches,  are  anxious  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  wood  wool  shavings 
used  for  packing  purposes. 

1719.  A  firm  of  representatives  in  Milan  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  thermometers,  safes,  scales,  harmoniums,  textiles,  cotton  (cabots.  drills, 
oxfords,  zephyr,  satins,  et<j.),  cotton  goods,  and  eventually  act  as  their  agents  for  Italy 
and  the  Italian  colonies. 
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1720.  Acetate  ok  Lime. — A  Turin  company  are  anxious  to  open  up  a  business  con- 
nection with  Canada. 

1721.  Caustic  Soda,  Mineral  Oils  and  Tin  Plate. — A  Palmero  firm  would  like  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters:, 

1722.  Cai^stic  Soda  and  Gum  Arabic. — A  Milan  firm  desire  to  import  from  Canada. 
172;).  Chemic.xl  Fertilizers  and  Sulph.ate  ob^  Copper. — A  firm  in  Catania,  Italy,  would 

like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  foregoing. 

1724.  Chemicals  and  Drugs. — A  finn  in  Rome  would  like  to  import  chemicals  and 
ilruiis  from  Canada, 

172").  Chemical  for  Industries  and  Aniline  Colours  are  requested  by  a  Turin  concern. 

1726.  Chemical  Products  are  requested  by  a  Milan  firm. 

1727.  Chemicals,  etc. — A  concern  in  Genoa  carrying  on  business  in  heavy  chemicals, 
tallo\v,  linseed  oil,  linseed,  vegetable  oils,  caustic  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  mechanical  and 
chemical  woodpulp  would  be  glad  to  do  business  with  Canada  and  secure  the  representa- 
tion for  Italy  for  Canadian  woodpulp. 

1728.  Industri.al  Chemicals.— A  firm  in  Genoa  are  wilHng  to  represent  important 
Canadian  firm  handling  industrial  chemicals. 

^  1729.  Chemicals. — A  Brazilian  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
oi  heavy  chemicals.  List  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  mouth. —Colonian,  June  16;  Welshman,  June  26— both  of  the  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line. 

To  Liverpool.— Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  June  15;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Lme, 
Junr  16;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22;  Kastalia,  Cunard  Lino. 
Juno  22;  Doric,  June  23 ;  Welshman,  June  23;  Canada,  June  30;  Regina,  July  7;  Megantic, 
July  14— all  of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  London.— Bredon,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  16;  Appomattox,  Fur- 
ness  Line,  June  16;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  16;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd. 
June  18;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  June  23. 

To  London  and  Antv^^erp.— Canadian  Conqueror,  June  20;  Canadian  Victor,  July  4— 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  20;  Manchester 
Corporation,  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Leader,  June  15;  Canadian  Challenger,  June  29— 
both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  15.  • 

To  Dundee  and  Hull.— Cornish  Point,  Furness-Withy  Line,  June  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Satumia  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  15;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pac'fic 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21 ;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  22. 

To  Havre.— Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Antwerp. — West  Campgaw,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  15;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  20. 

To  Rotterdam.— Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  14;  Fanad  Head,  Head 
Line,  June  27;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  25. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  June  27. 

To  Hamburg. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  14;  West  Campgaw,  Rogers 
<k  Webb,  June  15;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23;  Fanad 
Head.  Head  Line,  June  27;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  25. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Fordefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  July  15;  a  steamer, 
Norwegian-American  Line,  July  14. 

To  Copenhagen. — Arkansas,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  June  10. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  June  15;  Florida,  Scandin- 
avian-American Line,  July  8. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  June  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
June  26,  July  17,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 
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To  New  Zealand  and  Australia.— Doonholm,  New  Zealand  Steamship  Co.,  June  16; 
Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  26. 

To  South  American  Ports:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — 
Hilarius,  Houston  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Brighton,  June  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  23. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  June  14;  Canadian  Fisher,  July  5 — both  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  June  13; 
Canadian  Squatter,  June  27 — both  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

From  Quebec 

To  Lrv^ERPOOL. — Megantic,  June  16;  Canada,  June  30;  Regina,  July  7;  Megantic,  July 
14 — all  of  the  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland.-  -Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
('Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.).— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  June  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Babba-D03,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  June 
22,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  late  June,  early  July. 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Drechtdyk,  Holland-American  Line,  June  28; 
Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  July. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide, — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  July  14, 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Haoraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
Aug.  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Ro3'al 
Mail  Line,  June  29;  Niagara,  Canadian- Au'^'tralasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Bombay, — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  20;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  30, 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 
To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Grace  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  June  10, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  July  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Juno  28, 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Canad  an 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  (also  calls  at  Dairen,  Manchuria). 
— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I.— Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  June  16;  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  22;  Hakata 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  13, 
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From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  June  30;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  ^L\NII.A  (via  Oriental  Ports).— Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  June  18,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— President  Madison,  Admiral 
Orioittal  Line,  Jime  17;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kai>ha,  June  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kouk,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.—  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  June  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaga  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  June  12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  14;  lyo 
Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  30;  Empre&s  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  July  12;  Sh d.'iuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  16. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  INDUSTRY  OF  UGANDA 

For  some  time  past  hides  and  skins  have  ranked  as  the  most  important 
exports  from  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  and  potentially  this  market  may  be 
depended  on  to  furnish  100,000  hides  and  skins  annually.  Unfortunately, 
Uganda  hides,  in  common  with  those  of  East  Africa,  have  a  reputation  for  bad 
curing  and  for  excessive  branding  on  the  most  valuable  parts.  Propaganda  is 
being  directed  towards  better  stretching,  cleaning,  and  shade  drying,  and  gradual 
improvement  is  anticipated,  but  the  control  of  branding  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  although  efforts  are  being  made  to  restrict  brands  to  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Investigations  are  also  being  made  in  respect  of  chemical  agents 
which  would  accomplish  the  branding  without  damaging  the  skin.  According 
to  the  American  Consul  at  Nairobi,  from  60,000  to  70,000  head  of  cattle  may 
be  slaughtered  yearly  for  export  in  Uganda,  without  depriving  the  local 
inhabitants  of  their  annual  consumption  or  decreasing  the  herds.  Towards  the 
end  of  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  more  than  a  million  head  of 
cattle  in  the  Protectorate,  while  goats  were  estimated  to  number  700,000  head 
and  sheep  250,000.  Recently  it  was  reported  that  British  representatives  have 
been  investigating  the  cattle  situation  at  Kenya  and  Uganda  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  packing  house  to  make  the  above-mentioned  exportable  sur- 
plus available.  It  is  thought  that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  by  estab- 
lishing trading  centres  with  defined  stock  routes  between  those  centres  or  buying 
posts.  The  costs  of  production  to  the  native  owner  are  small,  and  as  soon  as 
the  great  danger  of  disease  is  removed,  there  is  no  reason  why  by  a  proper 
system  of  collection  such  a  packing  house  should  not  be  able  to  compete  favour- 
ably with  Australian  and  South  American  trade. 

PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTATION  OF  POTATOES  INTO  CUBA 
FROM  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

The  following  cablegram,  dated  May  30,  1923,  has  been  received  from  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba: — 

"  Presidential  decree  enacted  absolutely  prohibiting  importation  into  Cuba 
of  potatoes  from  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  Island,  Great  Britain 
(including  England,  Scotland,  Wales),  Ireland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria- 
Ifun^ary,  Mexico,  due  to  potato  wart  sickness. 

"Authorized  importation  of  potatoes  from.  Canada,  Bermuda,  Canary  Islands; 
necessary  that  every  shipment  be  accompanied  by  health  certificate  issued  by 
any  Canadian  official  agricultural  authority  vise  Cuban  consul  or  other  consular 
authority  stating  shipment  free  from  sickness  plague.  Every  shipment  inspected 
on  arrival  here  before  admission." 

A  report  on  this  subject  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucinea,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 

export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa* 

tion  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned:—- 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:   "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address :   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address:   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseai 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Aj;cuts  should  be  kept  supplied 
Hilh  t  atalogiu's,  price  lisls,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rcprostntalives  by  Canadian  exporters.     Catalogues  should  stale  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  pomt,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Benlley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G,  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  BarrS,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cabl* 
.Address,  Canadian. 


W. 


Italy 

McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Mam 
street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126  bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico  City  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly  street, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Wutson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 
Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Gordon  B,  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 
Australia  British  West  Indies 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Chriatiania, 
Norway.   Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE   EXIUBITION:   NOTICE   TO   FOOD  EXPORTERS 

As  already  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  plans  for 
Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Wembly 
Park,  near  London,  England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year,  are  prac- 
tically completed. 

Canada  expects  to  have  an  exhibition  worthy  of  its  name.  The  Canadian 
Government  exhibit  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  for  this  purpose  will  have  under  his  jurisdiction  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Government  Exhibition  Commissioner. 

This  department  therefore  desires,  as  a  preliminary  announcement,  to  state 
that  within  the  grounds  of  Wembly  Park,  where  the  great  exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  will  be  constructed  the  Canadian  Building.  The  Empire  Exhibition  Execu- 
tive will  also  construct  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant,  in  which 
products  of  the  Empire  only  will  be  used,  provided  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  quality  and  price  with  similar  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people 
and  a  unique  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  foodstuffs  throughout  the  Empire  to  advertise  their  products  to  the  world. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  detailed 
announcement,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  among  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  prepared 
in  every  possible  way  to  assist  Canadian  suppliers  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
period  of  the  exhibition.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  firms  interested, 
and  who  are  not  now  represented  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  arrange  to  appoint  agents  in  London,  to  whom  all  information  can  be 
provided  so  that  on  short  notice  during  the  period  of  the  'exhibition  prices  and 
supplies  can  be  made  available.  The  department  desires  to  make  a  special 
appeal,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  exhibition,  to  firms  who  supply  food- 
stuffs, to  supply  only  the  best  grade  of  products.  Active  steps  are  being  taken 
in  the  other  Overseas  Dominions  to  win  first  place  for  their  various  products,  and 
the  keenest  competition  may  be  anticipated. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  provide  a  special  officer 
detailed  in  London  who  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between  Canadian  suppliers  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  restaurant. 

Canadian  firms,  therefore,  interested  in  supplying  Canadian  goods  to  the 
exhibition  authorities,  should  communicate  with  The  Deputy  Minister,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
agents  or  jobbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  full  information  regarding  the 
foodstuffs  they  can  supply,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  well  in  advance. 
The  department  will  also  welcome  helpful  suggestions. 
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CANADIAN   EXPORTERS   IN   FORWARDING  CATALOGUES 
SHOULD  SEND  DETAILS 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence  in 
which  Canadian  exporters,  in  forwarding  catalogues  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners regarding  their  products,  have  failed  to  include  such  data  as  would 
])lace  these  otHcors  in  a  position  to  arouse  the  interest  of  foreign  importers.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  catalogues  should  invariably  be  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  c.i.f.  prices,  or  if  these  are  unobtainable,  then 
prices  I'.o.b.  steamer,  cubic  measurements,  ocean  freight  rates,  etc.,  in  order  that 
Trade  Commissioners  may  be  enabled  to  discuss,  with  intelligence  and  some 
degree  of  fullness,  the  business  of  the  exporter.  Canadian  exporters  sh.t)uld 
furnish  the  foreign  prospective  buyer  with  exactly  the  kind  of  information 
they  would  themselves  desire  if  they  were  ki  his  place. 

Manufacturers,  when  supplying  Trade  Commissioners  with  catalogues, 
should  for  obvious  reasons  send  five  or  six  copies  instead  of  one,  as  in  some 
cases  they  do. 

THE   HAMBURG   FLOUR  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  May  17,  1923. — Hamburg  is  an  important  centre  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Canadian  and  United  States  flour.  The  leading  milling  firms  are 
represented  by  agents,  who  sell  to  importers  in  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Danzig,  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Finland.  There  are  a  number  of  first- 
class  houses  in  Hamburg,  w^ho  have  connections  for  the  distribution  of  flour 
throughout  all  this  territory,  while  the  principal  dealers  in  these  countries  pur- 
chase a  large  proportion  of  their  requirements  through  the  Hamburg  agents  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  millers. 

The  unrivalled  transport  facilities  provided  by  the  railways,  the  river  Elbe, 
and  the  coastal  services  to  Baltic  ports  make  Hamburg  an  excellent  centre  for 
distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  above  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhine 
valley  and  South  Germany,  which  can  often  be  more  conveniently  served  from 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. 

quantities  imported 

Importations  of  flour  into  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  during  recent  months 
have  averaged  about  300,000  sacks  or  over  15,000  tons  a  month.  The  following 
are  the  approximate  figures  for  the  last  three  months:  February,  141,750  sacks; 
March,  335,838  sacks;  April,  317,904  sacks.  Of  the  total  quantity  imported 
during  April,  87,364  sacks  were  received  from  Canadian  ports,  while  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  fair  amount  of  Canadian  flour  was  also  imported  from  United  States 
ports  and  credited  to  the  latter  country. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  importation  of  flour  into  Hamburg  received  a  stimulus  owing  to  the 
improved  exchange  value  of  the  mark  during  March  and  April.  During  this 
period  transatlantic  flour  was  cheaper  than  locally  milled  flour  and  was  there- 
fore in  active  demand  for  German  consumption.  With  the  recent  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  mark  the  position  has  been  reversed  and  foreign  flour  is  now  con- 
siderably dearer  than  local  flour.    As  a  result  buying  for  German  consumption 
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has  practically  ceased,  and  it  is  feared  that  with  fairly  large  shipments  coming 
forward  there  will  be  a  glut  on  the  market.  Active  speculation  in  foreign  flour 
in  anticipation  of  rising  prices  has  also  helped  to  bring  about  a  situation  which 
cannot  be  considered  healthy. 

DISTRIBUTION  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  bulk  of  the  flour  arriving  at  Hamburg  is,  however,  usually  destined 
for  countries  other  than  Germany.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  large  buyer  of  flour 
from  Hamburg,  the  dealers  in  that  country  purchasing  from  agents  and  brokers 
located  at  this  port.  Poland  and  Danzig  also  buy  large  quantities  of  trans- 
atlantic flour  through  Hamburg,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  Esthonia.  Finland  also  takes  large  quantities,  but  Copenhagen 
and  other  centres  compete  for  the  Finnish  trade.  The  tendency  has  lately  been 
for  Finland  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  flour  direct  from  producing  countries. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  Canadian  trade  returns  gives  the 
exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  above  countries  during  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
March  31,  1922:— 

Barrels  | 

Germany   51,343  319,232 

Poland  and  Danzig   18,991  91,326 

Latvia.   8.931  64,594 

Esthonia   1  136  5,147 

Finland   83.580  566,641 


GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  TRADE 

Canadian  and  American  flour  was  known  in  Germany  before  the  war,  but 
not  in  the  other  countries  mentioned  above.  Czecho-Slovakia  was  supplied 
chiefly  with  Hungarian  flour,  and  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  with  Russian  or 
locally  milled  flour.  The  demand  fo'r  North  American  flour  in  these  countries 
after  the  Armistice  therefore  resulted  in  a  new  trade  being  created.  It  was  first 
necessary  for  millers  to  establish  their  brands  on  the  market,  since  the  trade 
was  unfamiliar  with  the  leading  Canadian  and  United  States  brands.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  this  situation  by  certain  firms  to  introduce  their  brands 
early  on  to  the  market.  In  some  cases  fairly  large  consignments  were  sent  to 
Hamburg  with  a  view  to  making  the  brands  known.  The  risks  and  pioneer 
work  thus  involved  are  now  being  rewarded,  since  there  is  a  ready  sale  for 
established  brands.  These  firms  are  thus  able  to  do  business  for  shipment  in 
addition  to  sending  over  consignments  when  the  occasion  warrants. 

A  speculative  factor  has  been  introduced  into  the  flour  trade  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  since  the  war,  owing  to  the  many  concerns  now  dealing  in 
flour  who  were  previously  unacquainted  with  this  trade.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  speculation  in  flour,  as  in  other  commodities,  on  account  of 
exchange  fluctuations  and  in  anticipation  of  a  drop  in  the  exchange.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  for  the  trade  to  be  more  and  more  confined  to  a  few  lead- 
ing importers  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  flour  business  and  for  the  more  reck- 
less operators  to  be  eliminated,  but  speculation  owing  to  exchange  fluctuations 
IS  diflScult  to  overcome. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BRANDS 

The  result  of  the  above  circumstances  has  been  that  the  business  in  flour 
is  based  entirely  on  established  brands.  Importers  and  dealers  decline  to  handle 
any  brands  not  known  on  the  market.  The  introduction  of  new  brands  is  conse- 
quently a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  much  uphill  work.  The  sending 
over  of  a  few  small  consignments  is  often  a  necessary  preliminary.  After  the 
brands  are  established  business  can  be  done  for  shipment  and  the  more  conser- 
vative exporters  now  decMne  to  ship  flour  to  Hamburg  on  consignment,  con- 
fining their  dealings  to  sales  to  the  larger  importers. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EXCHANGES 

The  lluctuatioiis  in  the  exchange  have  a  dominating  influence  over  the 
business  in  North  American  flour  with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Germany 
is  only  able  to  buy  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  flour  when  the  value  of 
tlie  mark  is  relatively  stable.  Any  marked  difference  in  the  price  of  trans- 
atlantic flour  as  compared  with  tlie  locally  milled  product  leads  to  a  cessation 
o(  buying  for  German  consumption.  In  a  similar  manner  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  the  Czecho-Slovakia  crown  influences  the  demand  for  flour  in  that  country, 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  crown  often  being  reflected  in  a  lesser  demand  for  t]:!e 
more  expensive  grades.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  market  for  flour 
in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 

The  exchange  fluctuations  also  affect  the  competition  from  other  sources 
oi'  supply.  At  times  Hungarian  flour  is  able  to  greatly  undersell  North 
American  flour  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  market.  Hungary  is  the  natural  source 
of  flour  supply  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  since  the  war  has  not  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  requirements  of  this  market.  Flour  from  French  mills  is  also  at 
times  able  to  compete  on  the  Czecho-Slovak  market,  when  the  rate  of  exchange 
permits  the  shipment  by  rail  across  Germany. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  sale  of  flour  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
is  the  restrictive  policy  adopted  by  certain  countries.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  been  endeavouring  to  restrict  the  importation  of  flour  in  the  hope  of 
encouraging  the  milling  locally  of  a  greater  quantity  of  flour  from  imported 
wheat.  It  is  found  that,  owing  largely  to  the  difficulties  of  financing  purchases 
of  imported  wheat,  the  local  mills  are  not  able  to  supply  all  the  requirements 
of  the  market  and  that  the  importation  of  some  foreign  flour  is  necessary, 
especially  for  mixing  purposes  and  for  pastry  making.  Restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  flour  are  being  advocated  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  it  is  thought 
that  effective  measures  cannot  be  long  enforced. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  trade  in  flour  with 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  of  a  highly  fluctuating  character  and  that  Cana- 
dian mills  cannot  rely  on  the  steady  business  which  they  are  able  to  secure 
with  other  markets. 

INCREASING  POPULARITY  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

Canadian  flour  is  becoming  better  known  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  some  five  or  six  brands  are  now  established  on  the  market.  At  first  there 
Avas  some  prejudice  against  Canadian  flour  on  account  of  it  having  different 
baking  qualities  from  Hungaiian  and  other  flours  to  which  the  market  in 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  etc.,  had  become  accustomed.  Kansas  flour  was  for 
this  reason  first  in  favour,  being  more  similar  to  Hungarian.  It  has,  however, 
now  been  shown  that  if  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  Canadian 
flour  makes  a  better  bread  and  the  prejudice  against  the  longer  baking  quality 
of  Canadian  flour  is  being  rapidly  dispelled. 

Flour  milled  from  home-grown  wheat  in  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
of  a  low  quality  and  strength.  Canadian  flour  on  account  of  its  high  percentage 
of  gluten  is  consequently  highly  esteemed  for  mixing  purposes  in  order  to  give 
greater  strength.  It  is  therefore  purchased  by  local  millers  for  mixing  with 
their  own  products,  and  bakers  also  use  Canadian  fl.our  in  conjunction  with 
other  flours. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  Canadian  flour  imported  into  these  countries 
is  sold  for  household  use,  mostly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  seldom  by 
the  sack.  The  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  flour  imported,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  used  by  millers  and  bakers. 
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The  Canadian  brands  of  Prima  and  Export  Patent  flour  best  known  on 
the  Hamburg  market  are  "  Nelson,"  Famous,"  and  Homeland."  These 
brands  enjoy  a  ready  sale  and  are  in  increasing  demand.  There  are  also  some 
Canadian  brands  of  Top  Patents,  e.g.  "  Glenora,"  on  the  market  and  are  chiefly 
in  demand  for  pastry  baking.  The  established  Kansas  brands  of  Top  Patents, 
however,  realize  20  to  40  cents  more  per  100  kilogrammes,  the  trade  so  far 
having  been  more  accustomed  to  this  flour. 


QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  IMPORTED 

The  grades  of  flour  imported  into  Hamburg  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  Top  Patents,  Prima  and  Export  Patents,  Straights,  Fancy  Clears,  First  Clears 
and  Second  Clears.  Top  Patents  are  used  chiefly  for  pastry  making,  and  there 
is  always  a  limited  demand  for  well-known  brands  of  this  grade.  The  bulk  of 
the  flour  imported  is,  however.  Prima  and  Export  Patents,  which  are  highly 
valued  for  mixing  with  local  flours.  The  movement  of  the  exchanges  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  grade  of  flour  in  demand.  Thus  the  recent  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crown  as  compared  with  the  dollar  has 
resulted  in  a  greater  demand  for  Straights  and  Clears,  since  Patents  are  now 
found  too  expensive  for  general  use  but  are  still  in  favour  for  mixing  purposes. 
The  grade  of  flour  in  demand  for  household  or  baker's  use  therefore  depends 
largely  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  and  the  price  in  local  currency. 


PRICES  PREVAILING 

The  following  table  provides  an  indication  of  the  prices  per  100  kg.  (220 
pounds)  being  asked  on  May  5  for  certain  leading  Canadian  and  United  States 
brands  of  flour  c.i.f.  Hamburg: — 

Top  Patents- 
Kansas   $  7  60 

Manitoba   7  40 

Patents — 

Kansas   $6  75  to  $7  10 

Manitoba   6  85  to  7  20 

straights   6  60  to  6  80 

Fancy  Clears..  ..  ..   6  50  to  6  60 

First  Clears   6  20  to  6  35 

Second  Clears   5  15 


Since  May  5  prices  have  been  reduced  for  the  more  expensive  grades,  the 
present  sale  price  for  Top  Patents  being  approximately  $7.15  c.i.f.  Hamburg; 
for  Prima  Patents  about  $6.95;  and  for  Export  Patents  about  $6.75  per  100 
kg.  for  representative  brands. 

PACKING 

Flour  shipped  to  Hamburg  may  be  packed  in  jute  sacks  of  140  pounds  or 
in  cotton  sacks  of  50  kg.  (110  pounds).  Top  Patent  flour  is  always  packed  in 
cotton  sacks.  Ten  cents  extra  is  added  to  the  price  for  cotton  sacks,  and  in 
Germany  most  of  the  dealers  handle  flour  in  jute  sacks  in  order  to  avoid  adding 
to  the  price.  In  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland  a  larger  proportion  of  the  flour 
is  sold,  in  cotton  sacks. 

DUTY 

At  present  flour  is  admitted  into  Germany  duty  free.  The  former  duty 
on  flour  was  18.75  marks  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  There  is  also  no  duty  at 
present  on  flour  imported  into  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  a  tax  of  l\  per  cent  is 
levied  for  manipulation. 
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TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Thr  linaiu'ilig  o(  i?liipments  is  the  most  difficult  problem  at  present  con- 
front ini;  Hamburg;  importers  of  North  American  flour.  Canadian  millers  must 
exercise  due  care  and  discretion  in  their  business  with  Hamburg,  but  it  is  some- 
times a  mistake  to  exact  too  stringent  terms  from  houses  of  first-class  repute. 

Prices  for  flour  are  quoted  in  United  States  dollars  and  this  is  the  currency 
in  which  dealers  buy  from  agents  and  importers.  For  a  time  after  the  Armistice 
quotations  in  Dutch  gulden  were  common  as  in  the  grain  trade,  but  for  over  a 
year  the  practice  of  quoting  in  American  dollars  has  become  general.  Canadian 
^liippcMs  should  therefore  (juote  c.i.f.  Hamburg  in  United  States  dollars  per  100 
kg.  (220  pounds). 

Payment  is  usually  net  cash  against  documents.  Sometimes  an  advance  of 
25  per  cent  is  required  with  order.  In  other  cases  an  irrevocable  bank  credit  is 
opened  in  New  York.  The  agent  is  sometimes  made  responsible  for  the  trans- 
action, but  it  is  usual  to  draw  direct  on  the  importer  or  buyer  of  the  flour. 

The  usual  brokerage  commission  received  by  agents  is  3  per  cent,  which  is 
included  in  the  price  quoted  to  importers.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  a 
sales  note  form  used  by  Hamburg  agents  of  North  American  millers  for  flour 
sold  to  importers: — 

Herewith  confirm  having  bought 

through  the  agency  of 

Quantity: 

Article: 

To  be  shipped  in  sound  condition  from  the  mills. 
Price: 

Discharging : 

At  one  or  more  American  sea-ports  (Canadian  and/or  Atlantic  and/or  Gulf  Ports)  at 
sellers's  option.   The  B/L  and/or  Steamer's  Declarations  date  suffices  as  proof  for  time  of 
shipment. 
Delivery : 

Place  of  Fulfilment: 
Packing : 
Weight: 

Discharging  weight  as  per  B/L  is  final.    220  Amer.  pounds=:100  kilogrammes. 
Payment: 

The  specified  currency  in  the  Sales  Note  net  cash  against  shipping  documents  consisting 
of  original  B/L  and/or  B/L  delivery  order  or  delivery  order  of  the  shipping  company  or 
forwarding  agents  delivery  order  or  delivery  order  of  the  quay  authorities  and  insurance 
certificate  and/or  insurance  guarantee.  If  otherwise  not  stated  purchasers  must  on  realiza- 
tion of  business  open  an  irrevocable  bankers  credit. 

Other  conditions: 

Part  shipments  are  permitted.  Each  part  shipment  to  be  considered  as  a  special 
contract.  In  case  through  "force  majeure"  delay  in  shipment  or  deliveiy  occurs,  sellers 
are  privileged  to  defer  shipping  and /or  delivery  date. 

Stipulations : 

War,  revolution,  disturbances,  strikes,  lockouts,  works  disorders,  conflagrations  at  the 
sellers  or  their  suppliers,  flood,  accumulation  of  ice,  unforeseen  import,  export,  and  transit 
prohibitions,  and  alterations  in  the  Customs  regulations,  regulations  made  by  any  Govern- 
ment or  their  officials;  stoppages  of  ordinary  shipping  or  railway  facilities;  insufficient  or 
delayed  supplies  of  raw  material  to  sellers  or  to  the  works  of  their  suppliers;  delayed  or 
insuiO&cient  ships'  accommodation,  shortage  of  wagons  or  any  other  causes  which  sellers  are 
unable  to  eliminate,  whereby  shipping  or  delivery  may  be  prevented,  are  to  be  considered 
as  "  force  majeure,"  and  release  the  sellers  from  present  contract  obligations  without  any 
indemnities. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  appointment  of  a  suitable  agent,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
flour  trade,  would  appear  to  be  the  first  essential  for  Canadian  milling  firms 
desirous  of  securing  a  share  of  the  business  with  Hamburg.    It  is  necessarj^  to 
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give  the  agent  every  inducement  to  push  the  sale  of  a  particular  brand  and  to 
assure  him  the  exclusive  representation  of  that  brand  for  a  number  of  years 
throughout  the  territory  in  question.  'Some  millers  endeavour  to  work  through 
Dutch  or  other  firms  with  sub-agents  in  Hamburg,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have 
direct  agents  in  Hamburg  covering  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Danzig,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esthonia.  Finland  may  also  be  included  in  the  Ham- 
burg agent's  territory  or  else  assigned  to  another  agency  covering  Scandinavia. 

When  an  agent  is  appointed  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  over  a  few  small 
consignments  of  about  a  hundred  tons  each  in  order  to  introduce  the  brand  on 
to  the  market.  Great  care  has  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  consigning  to  Hamburg 
when  there  is  a  glut  of  flour  in  that  port.  After  the  brand  is  known  on  the 
market  business  can  be  done  for  shipment.  There  are  some  fifteen  large  im- 
porters in  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  every  facility  should  be  given  to 
the  agent  to  enable  him  to  do  business  with  these  importers  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  choice  of  a  name  for  the  brand  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  brand  which  is  suitable  for  the  British 
market  will  suit  Central  European  requirements.  The  name  of  the  brand  should 
be  distinctive,  easily  comprehensible  to  the  various  nationalities,  and  one  not 
likely  to  be  confused  with  other  brands  already  introduced  or  which  may  later 
appear  on  the  market.  When  the  brand  is  established  it  is  important  that  its 
quality  should  be  maintained,  otherwise  much  of  the  spadework  will  be  spoiled 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  over  again. 

SHIPPING  AND  PORT  FACILITIES 

Canadian  millers  shipping  to  Hamburg  have  the  choice  of  a  number  of 
steamship  lines,  maintaining  regular  services  between  Canadian  ports  and  Ger- 
many, e.g.,  Canadian  Pacific,  Head  Line,  Count}^  Line  and  the  Rogers  and  Webb 
Line.  The  discharging  and  warehouse  facilities  at  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg 
are  of  the  most  approved  modern  character.  The  flour  is  unloaded  directly 
into  covered  sheds  which  are  provided  with  railway  track  connection.  Flour 
for  Czecho-Slovakia  can  also  be  directly  unloaded  into  river  barges  for  ship- 
ment up  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Taussig  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  above  is  a  review  of  the  Hamburg  flour  trade  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  agents  and  importers  at  this  port.  The  writer  hopes  in  the  near  future 
to  visit  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States,  when  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  flour  trade  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dealers  in  these  consuming  countries. 

TENDERS  FOR  SUPPLIES  TO  THE  NORWEGL4N  STATE 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  Norwegian  industries  during  recent 
years  for  preferential  treatment  of  their  tenders  for  government  work  steps 
have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  to  afford  protection  to  home  industries,  says 
the  Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal.  The  Norwegian  Government  has  now  sub- 
mitted a  proposition,  based  on  the  report  of  a  committee,  to  the  Storthing,  in 
which  it  is  suggested  that  during  difficult  times  for  Norwegian  industries  no 
foreign  tender  for  government  supplies  shall  be  accepted  before  the  matter  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Works  Department.  It  will  then  rest  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  decide  what  measure  of  preferential  treatment  they  consider 
it  possible  to  grant  home  tenderers  beyond  existing  regulations. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  considering  the  matter  has  also  made  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  of  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  Norwegian 
materials  for  works  subject  to  Government  concessions  and  in  cases  where  state 
grants  are  given  to  municipal  authorities. 
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INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

MARCH,  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Cpiisholm 

VAIil'E  of  exports  TOTAL   NEARLY  BILLION  DOLLARS 

Calcutta,  May  4,  1923. — The  outstanding  feature  of  India's  foreig;n  trade 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1923,  has  been  the  expansion  in  her  mer- 
chandise export  trade,  ^Yhich  increased  in  value  over  the  previous  year  by  28 
per  cent  to  a  total  of  314  crores  of  rupees,  including  re-exports,  or  not  far  short 
of  a  billion  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  imported  merchandise 
decreased  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  by  13  per  cent  to  233  crores  of 
rupees.  The  balance  of  trade  in  merchandise  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  Indm 
to  the  extent  of  over  90  crores. 

PIUGE  IMPORTS  OF  TREASURE 

Imports  of  treasure  rose  by  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  .previous  year  to 
the  huge  total  of  63  crores  of  rupees  or  nearly  $200,000,000.  About  half  of  this 
total  was  in  gold  bullion,  a  sixth  in  gold  coin,  and  a  third  in  silver.  Most  of 
the  gold  and  silver  thus  imported  into  India  is  made  into  ornaments,  while  some 
of  it  was  buried  away  in  the  ground.  Such  large  imports  of  treasure  are  indica- 
tive of  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  India. 


Value  of  India's  Foreign  Trade  in  Merchandise 


Principal  Countries. 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Australia  

Straits  Settlements  

Hong  Kong  

Ceylon  

Total   British   Empire..  .. 

Germany  

Belgium  

France  

Italy  

Java  

China  

Japan  

United  States  

Grand  Total..  ., 


Exports  of 

Indian 

Imports 

of  Foreign 

Merchandise. 

Merchandise. 

1P22 

1923 

1922 

1922 

Rs.  Crores. 

Rs.  Crores. 

Rs.  Crores. 

Rs.  Crores. 

46.00 

65.26 

151.00 

140.00 

1.47 

2.13 

0.50 

0.62 

4.53 

6.03 

9.43* 

0.97 

7.45 

7.50 

4.07 

4.47 

6.30 

6.29 

1.65 

1.45 

11.56 

12.24 

1.37 

1.44 

91.25 

118.24 

177.00 

156.00 

16.27 

21.91 

7.24 

,  11.90 

8.00 

11.27 

5.32 

6.37 

9.82 

15.34 

2.23 

1.97 

5.83 

10.00 

2.00 

2.11 

4.03 

3.12 

23.71='* 

12.88 

11.07 

13.64 

2.59 

2.91 

38.08 

40.19 

13.57 

14.46 

24.90 

34.33 

21.60 

13.21 

231.38 

298.84 

266.34 

232.59 

*  Representing  abnormal  wheat  shipments. 
**  Representing  sugar  shipments. 

Note. — A  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to  about  $3,100,000  Canadian  Currency. 

INCREASED  VALUE  OF  ALL  INDIAN  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED 

Nearly  every  class  of  goods  exported  by  India  shared  in  the  expansion  of 
the  export  trade,  while  every  country  in  the  world  spent  more  money  on  Indian 
goods  in  1922-23  than  in  the  previous  year.  Italy  and  Spain  were  particularly 
noticeable  for  their  greatly  increased  purchases  of  Indian  produce  especially  in 
raw  jute  and  cotton,  oilseeds  and  hides.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  that  Indian  shipments  of  sugar  bags 
to  Cuba  more  than  trebled  in  value  over  the  previous  year.  France's  increase 
in  the  imports  of  Indian  products  was  relatively  much  greater  than  Germany's. 
Japan's  imports  increased  only  slightly  but  she  is  still  India's  second  best  cus- 
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tomer.  The  United  States  is  a  good  third,  and  increased  the  value  of  her  imports 
from  India  by  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
easily  India's  best  customer  and  buys  as  much  from  her  as  does  the  whole  of 
Continental  Europe. 

Cotton. — Exports  of  raw  cotton  increased  10  per  cent  in  volume,  and  30 
per  cent  in  value,  to  3,362,000  bales,  valued  at  71  crores  of  rupees.  Nearly  half 
of  this  total  went  to  Japan  while  Continental  Europe  nearly  doubled  its  imports 
of  Indian  cotton.  India  is  now  year  by  year  increasing  her  cotton  production 
and  when  the  present  irrigation  projects  on  the  Indus  are  completed  India  will 
probably  increase  her  cotton  production  by  another  million  bales  per  year. 

Jute. — Exports  of  jute,  raw  and  manufactured,  amounted  to  63  crores  in 
value  as  compared  v/ith  44  crores  the  previous  year.  While  exports  of  raw  jute 
increased  in  volume  only  25  per  cent,  there  was  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  value. 
Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  nearly  doubled  their  purchases 
of  raw  jute.  There  was  a  10  per  cent  decrease  in  the  volume  of  bags  and  sack- 
ing exported,  but  an  increase  in  value.  Australia  and  Cuba  are  India's  best 
customers  for  sacking.  Exports  of  gunny  cloth  increased  some  10  per  cent  in 
volume  and  over  50  per  cent  in  value  to  24-30  crores.  The  United  States  takes 
70  per  cent  of  India's  total  exports  of  gunny  cloth.  Canada's  imports  of  gunny 
cloth  from  India  increased  in  volume  over  40  per  cent. 

Grain. — Indian  grains  exported  during  the  year  amounted  to  42  crores  in 
value  as  compared  with  70  crores  and  25  crores  respectively  during  the  previous 
two  years.  Rice  represented  three  quarters  of  this  total.  Over  two  million  tons 
were  exported — an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  and  100  per 
cent  over  1920-21.  Germany,  China,  Egypt  and  Cuba  greatly  increased  their 
purchases  of  Indian  rice.  Exports  of  wheat  during  the  year  amounted  to  220,000 
tons  as  compared  with  81,000  tons  during  the  previous  year. 

Oil  Seeds  and  Nuts. — Indian  exports  of  this  class  of  produce  increased  60 
per  cent  to  a  total  of  27  crores.  The  largest  item  here  is  that  of  groundnuts 
to  the  volume  of  267,000  tons  valued  at  7^  crores,  France  purchasing  65  per 
cent  of  this  total.  Shipments  of  linseed  increased  60  per  cent  in  volume  to 
274,000  tons  valued  at  7-^-  crores,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  being  the 
largest  buyers.  Exports  of  rapeseeds  increased  90  per  cent  to  a  volume  of 
252,000  tons  valued  at  5^  crores,  Germany  and  Belgium  being  the  largest  buyers. 

Tea. — The  volume  of  tea  exported  decreased  8  per  cent  to  288,000,000 
pounds,  but  the  value  increased  nearly  20  per  cent  to  22  crores.  The  United 
Kingdom  of  course  consumes  over  90  per  cent  of  India's  teas  exported,  while 
Canada  is  second  amongst  India's  tea  customers. 

Lac. — This  trade  increased  some  10  per  cent  in  volume  and  25  per  cent  in 
value  to  over  10  crores.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  lac  exported  from  India  goes 
to  the  United  States. 

Hides  and  Skins. — There  was  a  slight  decrease  both  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  this  trade,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  about  6  crores  for  the  year. 

Wool. — Over  52,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  exported  valued  at  4^-  crores 
as  compared  with  32,000,000  pounds  the  previous  year  and  23,000,000  pounds 
in  1919-20. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE- — LIQUIDATION  NOT  YET  COMPLETE 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise  continue  to  fall  off  both  in  volume  and 
value  in  nearly  all  commodities.  Every  succeeding  month  now  shows  a  further 
contraction  in  imports  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  The  import  trade 
is  everywhere  dull,  and  importers  show  extreme  reluctance  about  taking  on  new 
commitments  or  accounts  unless  some  very  extraordinary  values  are  available. 
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*'  Retrenchinont  "  is  the  word  of  the  liour,  and  Government  and  industrial  enter- 
prises and  individuals  are  limiting  their  expenditures  to  the  bare  necessities  of 
operation.  Liquidation  has  not  yet  completely  run  its  course,  either  with  respect 
to  the  solvency  of  trading  firms  or  to  overstocking  of  goods.  The  banks  are 
still  conducting  forced  sales  of  merchandise  taken  over  from  bankrupt  firms  and 
those  which  have  failed  to  meet  their  drafts.  Several  important  trading  and 
distributing  houses  throughout  India  are  keeping  their  heads  above  water  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  further  casualties  are  expected  this  year. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  failure  of 
the  Alliance  Bank  of  Simla,  which  closed  its  doors  a  few  days  ago.  As  a  result, 
certain  other  banks  in  India  are  undergoing  heavy  runs  on  the  part  of  their 
depositors.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  of  writing  these  banks  are  meeting  all 
demands  made  upon  them.  The  present  policy  of  the  Indian  banks  seems  to  be 
one  of  extreme  caution.  Credit  facilities  are  considerably  restricted  not  only 
by  the  careful  attitude  pursued  by  the  banks,  but  by  the  high  bank  rate  which 
remains  at  8  per  cent.  Many  sound  undertakings  are,  it  is  said,  being  held  up 
by  this  abnormall}'  high  rate. 

While  the  great  East  Indian  "  merchant  houses  continue  to  thrive  and  to 
make  money  out  of  the  buoyant  export  trade,  most  of  the  smaller  European 
and  Indian  traders  in  imported  merchandise  have  had  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions and  profits  greatly  diminished.  Where  they  have  not  been  forced  into 
liquidation,  their  capital  has  in  many  cases  been  so  impaired  that  they  are  able 
to  finance  only  small  shipments.  The  wise  European  exporter  declines  to  give 
most  of  them  credit  and  demands  at  least  25  per  cent  cash  w^ith  order. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  INTRODUCING  CANADIAN  LINES 

Canadian  exporters,  who  are  making  use  of  the  facilities  of  this  office, 
should  bear  these  conditions  in  mind.  When  an  importer  cannot  raise  enough 
cash  to  finance  a  shipment  of  goods  which  he  knows  and  has  a  market  for,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  can  at  once  be  persuaded  to  take  up  an  untried  line  of 
Canadian  goods  at  prices  which  are  not  always  competitive.  Good  importers 
receive  many  offers  from  foreign  exporters  on  every  mail.  And  it  is  only  by 
providing  this  office  or  the  importer  with  full  information,  samples  and  attractive 
prices  that  a  Canadian  line  of  goods  can  achieve  an  entrance  into  this  market. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  world's  requirements  of  India's 
leading  exports  such  as  jute,  raw  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  tea  and  lac  w^ill 
continue  to  expand.  India's  large  surplus  value  of  exported  over  imported 
merchandise  is  now  represented  chiefly  by  the  almost  unprecedented  purchases 
by  the  Indian  masses  of  gold  and  silver  treasure.  It  is  expected  that  this  move- 
ment will  return  to  normal  proportions  within  a  few  months,  and  increased  pur- 
chases of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  consumers  will  almost  certainly 
follow.  Both  the  banking  and  commercial  communities  throughout  India  are 
looking  forward  to  a  general  revival  in  the  import  trade  toward  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Apparel. — Imports  last  year,  190  lacs*;  previous  year,  176  lacs.  Japan 
was  the  only  country  increasing  lier  business  under  this  head,  chiefly  in  cheap 
cotton  hosiery.    The  American  trade  made  a  slight  increase,  particularly  in 
Union  suits  "  of  underwear  and  silk  hosiery.    The  trade  of  both  the  Unitea 
Kingdom  and  France  declined. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. — Imports  last  year,  63  lacs;  previous  year,  70 
lacs.    American  sporting  rifles  and  ammunition  are  now  sold  everywhere  in 


*A  lac  of  rupees  is  equal  to  about  $31,000,  Canadian  currency. 
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India  and  one  American  factory  maintains  a  salaried  representative  in  India. 
Many  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  only  moderately  priced  weapons  generally 
buy  American  rifles. 

Asbestos,  manufactured. — Imports  last  year,  12  lacs;  previous  year,  12^ 
lacs — mostly  packing  and  brake  lining. 

Belting. — Imports  last  year,  83  lacs;  previous  year,  100  lacs.  Nearly  all 
the  imports  arc  from  the  United  Kingdom.  About  half  of  the  machinery  belt- 
ing used  in  India  is  of  leather,  a  sixth  of  cotton,  and  the  remainder  of  coir  and 
other  composition.  Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  rubber  belting  is  little  used 
in  India. 

Bobbins. — Imports  last  year,  58  lacs;  previous  year,  120  lacs.  This  trade 
is  nearly  all  English,  although  a  certain  percentage  of  the  trade  is  German. 
As  a  very  high  jute  crop  is  expected  this  year,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  largfjr 
quantity  of  bobbins  will  be  required  for  the  mills  next  winter. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Imports  last  year,  18  lacs;  previous  year,  15  lacs. 
Nearly  all  the  imports  are  from  the  United  Kingdom.  American  business  in 
India  is  now  of  very  small  proportions  and  is  confined  largely  to  ladies'  and 
tennis  shoes.  There  is  no  market  at  present  in  India  for  men's  leather  shoes 
made  in  North  America.  Practically  all  the  cheaper  shoes  are  made  in  Indian 
factories  and  are  retailed  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  pair.  When  more  expensive 
shoes  are  required  they  are  usually  hand-made  in  the  country. 

Brushes. — Imports  last  year,  10  lacs;  previous  year,  7  lacs.  Cheap  brushes 
are  made  in  India,  but  they  have  some  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  low- 
priced  Japanese  article.  Higher  quality  brushes  are  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cement,  Portland. — Imports  last  year,  134,000  tons;  previous  year,  125,000 
tons.  Despite  the  very  large  expansion  in  the  Indian  cement  industry,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  cement  from  abroad.  The  United  King- 
dom supplied  75  per  cent  of  the  cement  imported  by  India,  although  German 
and  Belgian  business  is  increasing.  Imports  of  Japanese  cement  were  only  a 
fifth  of  what  they  were  the  previous  year. 

Chemicals. — Imports  last  year,  201  lacs;  previous  year,  190  lacs.  Imports 
of  calcium  carbide  last  year  amounted  to  24,600  cwt.,  nearly  as  much  as  that 
of  the  two  pre\'ious  years  put  together.  Imports  of  ammonia  and  salt  were 
double  those  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  disinfectants  increased  by  80 
per  cent  to  a  total  of  20,000  cwt.  Other  chemicals  in  which  a  good  business 
was  done  include  soda  bicarbonate,  bichromate,  sodium  carbonate  and  cyanide. 

Cutlery. — Imports  last  year,  23  lacs;  previous  year,  17  lacs.  Germany 
had  over  half  of  last  year's  business  as  compared  with  a  third  of  the  previous 
year's  business.  The  United  Kingdom  is  maintaining  the  better  class  trade, 
while  American  business  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. — Imports  last  year,  166  lacs;  previous  year,  158 
lacs.  Imports  of  proprietary  and  patent  medicines  during  the  year  amounted 
to  23  lacs,  as  compared  with  20  lacs  the  previous  year.  Two  or  three  Canadian 
preparations  are  now  on  the  Indian  market. 

Dyes,  A7iiline. — Imports  last  year,  14,000,000  pounds;  previous  year, 
11,600,000  pounds.  Germany  took  70  per  cent  of  last  year's  business,  as  com- 
pared with  50  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  Belgium's  business  increased, 
while  dye  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  away  by  50  per  cent.  Dye 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Glassware. — Imports  hist  year,  260  Ifics;  previous  year,  222  lacs.  Half  of 
this  business  was  in  glass  beads  and  bangles,  most  of  which  came  from  Japan 
and  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  value  of  table  glassware  amounted  to  10  lacs;  of 
glass  globes  for  lamps,  22  lacs;  and  of  bottles  and  phials,  36  lacs. 

Hardware. — Imports  last  year,  5  crores;  previous  year,  6  crores.  Under 
this  heading  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  member  of  metal  lamps  imported, 
amounting  to  2,800.000,  as  compared  with  1,300,000  the  previous  year.  The 
demand  for  builders'  hardware,  agricultural  implements  and  tools  was  good. 
Tiie  value  of  German  business  in  hardware  with  India  nearly  doubled  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  while  the  British  and  American  business  declined 
about  30  per  cent.  Japan  also  increased  her  hardware  trade  with  India  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Electrical  Goods. — Imports  last  year,  2  crores;  previous  year,  4  crores. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  nearly  all  classes  of  electrical  goods 
and  apparatus.  India's  electrical  business  remains  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1921-22  the  United  States  had  20  per  cent  of  India's  elec- 
trical business,  but  this  percentage  dropped  in  1922-23  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total.  American  business  showed  some  increases  in  the  sale  of  batteries  and 
bulbs  for  motor  cars.  German  electrical  business  with  India  is  increasing,  but 
not  to  any  very  marked  extent. 

Liquors. — Imports  last  year,  342  lacs;  previous  year,  376  lacs.  Over  a  third 
of  the  liquor  imported  into  India  is  Scotch  whisky.  A  fourth  of  the  total  is 
beers  and  ales,  and  a  tenth  wines.  Imports  of  English  beers  and  ales  have 
decreased  slightly  and  imports  from  Holland  and  Japan  have  fallen  away 
sharply,  while  imports  of  German  beers  are  steadily  increasing. 

Machinery. — Total  imports  last  year,  23  crores;  previous  year,  34  crores. 

(a)  Agricultural. — Comparatively  large  importations  of  agricultural 
machinery  were  made  in  1921-22  and  in  1920-21  with  the  result  that  many  of 
these  stocks  were  held  on  hand  during  the  greater  portion  of  1922.  The  value 
of  agricultural  machinery  imported  last  year  was  only  half  that  of  the  previous 
year  and  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  Electrical. — Imports  last  year,  262  lacs,  previous  year,  390  lacs.  The 
United  Kingdom  more  than  kept  the  lion's  share  of  this  business,  while  American 
trade  decreased  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  largest  items  under  this  heading 
are  motors,  generators  and  transformers. 

(c)  Boilers. — Imports  last  year,  124  lacs;  previous  year,  255  lacs — prac- 
tically all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(d)  Mining. — Imports  last  year,  40  lacs;  previous  year  73  lacs.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  share  this  business  equally.  ' 

(e)  Rice  and  Flour  Mill  Machinery. — Imports  last  year  43  lacs,  previous 
year  64  lacs,  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(/)  Textile. — Imports  last  year  lOj  crores;  previous  year,  13  crores — prac- 
tically all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  classes  of  machinery  imported  into  India  with  their  values  last  year 
are  as  follows:  oil  crushing  and  refining  machinerj^,  11  lacs;  paper  mill 
machinery,  14  lacs;  refrigerating  machinery,  8  lacs;  sawmill  and  woodworking 
machinery,  10  lacs;  sugar  machinery,  17  lacs;  tea  machinery,  26  lacs.  Of  the 
total  of  machinery  and  mill  work  imported  into  India  last  year  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  over  80  per  cent,  the  United  States  nearly  10  per  cent,  while  the 
remainder  was  mostly  German  and  Swiss. 
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Matches. — Imports  last  year,  162  lacs;  previous  year,  203  lacs.  Japan's 
share  of  India's  match  business  has  declined  somewhat  to  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  total.   Sweden  has  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  business. 

Metals. — Total  imports  last  year,  25  crores;  previous  year,  26  crores. 

(a)  Aluminium. — Imports  last  year,  77,000  cwt.;  previous  year,  42,000 
cwt. — mostly  in  wrought  circles. 

ih)  Yellow  Metal. — Imports  last  year,  290,000  cwt.;  previous  year,  178,000 
cwt.  While  the  United  Kingdom  controlled  the  yellow  metal  market  in  India, 
Germany  trebled  her  share  of  the  business  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

(c)  Wrought  Copper. — Imports  last  year,  22,000  cwt.;  previous  year, 
137,000  cwt.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  business  usually  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  last  year  the  United  States  came  into  the  market  and  supplied 
over  25  per  cent  of  India's  requirements. 

{d)  German  and  Nickel  Silver. — Imports  last  year,  12,000  cwt.;  previous 
year,  7,000  cwt. 

(e)  Bars  and  Channels  (iron  and  steel). — Imports  last  year,  192,000  tons; 
previous  year,  136,000  tons.  Belgium  has  ousted  nearly  all  her  competitors  from 
this  market  and  last  year  supplied  some  70  per  cent  of  India's  requirements. 

(/)  Girders  and  Bridgework  (iron  and  steel). — Imports  last  year,  66,000 
tons;  previous  year,  58,000  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  are  now 
about  equally  sharing  the  whole  of  this  business. 

(g)  Bolts  and  Nuts. — Imports  last  year,  6,500  tons;  previous  year,  4,200 
tons.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  a  half  of  this  total,  the  United  States 
about  10  per  cent,  and  Belgium  and  Germany  the  remainder. 

(h)  Wire  fencing  (iron  and  steel). — Imports  last  year,  1,900  tons;  pre- 
vious year,  657  tons.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  sources  of  supply. 
But  North  America  enjoys  a  very  good  share  of  this  business  and  two  or  three 
Canadian  brands  are  getting  well  established  on  the  m.arket. 

(i)  Hoops  and  Strips. — Imports  last  year,  25,000  tons;  and  previous  year, 
18,000  tons,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(j)  Nails  and  Rivets  (not  vjire). — Imports  last  year,  11,300  tons;  previous 
year,  7,200  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  has  about  40  per  cent  of  this  business, 
but  Norway  and  Sweden  came  into  the  market  last  year  and  supplied  an  almost 
equal  proportion  of  this  trade.  Belgium  supplied  only  1,100  tons  and  tlie 
United  States  400  tons. 

(k)  Cast  Pipes  and  Fittings. — Imports  last  year,  27,000  tons;  previous 
year,  17,000  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  80  per  cent  of  this  business 
and  the  United  States  10  per  cent. 

(Z)  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Plates. — Imports  last  year,  122,000  tons;  pre- 
vious year,  88,000  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  all  this  trade  with  the 
exception  of  7,000  tons  from  the  United  States. 

(m)  Wrought  Tubes  and  Fittings. — Imports  last  year,  31,000  tons;  pre- 
vious year,  41,000  tons.  During  the  previous  year  the  United  States  had  60 
per  cent  of  this  business,  which  was  reduced  last  year  to  35  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  taking  45  per  cent  and  Germany  the  remainder. 

(n)  Wire  Nails. — Imports  last  year,  13,000  tons;  previous  year,  7,000 
tons.  Germany  and  Belgium  together  supplied  nearly  80  per  cent  of  this  trade 
last  year.  The  United  States  was  in  the  market  for  a  while,  however,  and' 
supplied  1,400  tons. 
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(o)  Zinc  or  Spelter. — Imports  last  year,  95,000  cwt.;  previous  year,  90,000 
cwt.,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Paints. — lnii)orts  last  year,  297,000  cwt.;  previous  year,  264,000  cwt. 
There  are  several  paint  factories  in  India,  but  the  country  still  imports  the  best 
quality  paints  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Small  quantities  of  varnishes  are 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  a  few  cheap  paints  from  Japan. 

Paper. — Imports  last  year,  278  lacs;  previous  year,  234  lacs.  Last  year 
India  increased  her  purchases  of  nearly  all  classes  of  paper,  particularly  of 
printing  paper  and  writing  paper.  Of  the  386,000  cwt.  of  printing  paper  imported 
last  year.  Noway  supplied  35  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  30  per  cent,  and 
Sweden  and  Germany  the  remainder.  Practically  no  printing  paper  came  from 
North  America.  Nearly  all  the  writing  paper  imported  is  English,  although 
American  manufacturers  are  now  doing  a  little  in  bond  papers.  Local  mills 
manufacture  a  good  proportion  of  India's  requirements  of  packing  paper  and 
pasteboard. 

Provisions. — Imports  last  year,  277  lacs;  previous  year,  270  lacs.  The 
largest  item  under  this  head  is  that  of  farinaceous  and  patent  foods,  to  the 
imported  value  of  70  lacs  last  year.  Importations  of  condensed  milk  amount-ed 
to  44  lacs,  canned  fruits  9  lacs,  canned  fish  19  lacs,  bacon  and  hams  16  lacs, 
biscuits  27  lacs,  and  cheese  12  lacs.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  last 
year's  provision  trade  increased  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  American 
trade  declined  slightly.  The  United  States  supplies  the  Indian  market  with 
canned  fruits,  patent  cereal  foods,  and  canned  salmon.  Two  or  three  Canadian 
brands  of  the  latter  are  now  on  the  market.  Nearly  all  the  condensed  milk 
imported  into  the  Indian  market  is  supplied  from  Europe.  A  large  American 
house  is  trying  to  establish  a  well-known  brand  of  American  condensed  milk, 
but  they  are  experiencing  great  diflSculty  in  gaining  a  foothold. 

Railway  Plant  and  Rolling  Stock. — Imports  last  year,  11  crores;  previous 
year,  19  crores.  During  1920-21  exceptionally  large  amounts  were  expended  by 
the  railways  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  plant  and  rolling  stock,  which  had 
not  been  replenished  during  the  war.  Owing  to  this  cause  and  the  lower  costs 
of  railway  supplies  and  iron  and  steel  work  the  amounts  spent  by  the  railways 
during  the  past  year  were  much  less  than  those  spent  during  the  previous  year. 
During  the  past  year  the  Indian  railroads  spent  the  following  sums  abroad  for 
equipment:  railway  carriages,  514  lacs;  locomotives  and  tenders,  215  lacs;  rails 
and  fish  plates,  122  lacs;  iron  or  steel  sleepers,  152  lacs;  wooden  sleepers,  25 
lacs. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lacs  spent  on  sleepers  from  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  practically  all  the  Indian  railway  orders  sent 
abroad  were  given  to  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  future  it  is  probable 
that  a  larger  amount  of  the  moneys  spent  by  the  Indian  railroads  will  remain 
in  India  owing  to  the  arrangements  made  for  manufacturing  railway  carriages 
and  parts,  iron  rails,  chairs  and  iron  and  cement  sleepers  in  this  country. 

Rubber  tires. — Number  imported  last  year,  158,000;  number  imported  pre- 
vious year,  127,000.  French  tires  now  lead  in  the  Indian  market,  with  English 
and  American  tires  a  close  second  and  third.  Italian  tires,  which  had  done  well 
in  1920  and  1921,  now  show  a  much  diminished  business.  One  of  the  best  known 
makes  of  American  tires  in  India  has  from  last  year  been  coming  from  a  Cana- 
dian plant,  and  another  large  American  tire  concern,  now  entering  the  Indian 
market,  will  also  ship  its  tires  from  its  Canadian  plant.  A  large  French  tire 
manufacturer  has  the  Indian  territory  very  well  organized,  and  competing  tires 
find  it  very  difficult  to  make  headway  against  this  famous  French  make. 
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Tea  Chests. — Imports  last  year,  63  lacs;  previous  year,  59  lacs — practically 
all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Textiles. — The  yardage  of  piece  goods  imported  into  India  last  year  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  importations  of  the  previous  year,  particularly  in  grey 
unbleached  goods.  Although  the  yardage  of  white  and  coloured  goods  imported 
last  year  was  in  excess  of  that  imported  the  previous  year,  it  was  somewhat 
below  imports  for  1920-21.  The  total  importations  of  cotton  goods  into  India 
during  the  past  year  amounted  in  value  to  72  crores,  as  compared  with  60  crores 
the  previous  year.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  cheap 
Japanese  goods,  practically  all  of  this  trade  of  course  goes  to  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Vehicles. — Canada  supplied  a  larger  number  of  motor  cars  for  the  Indian 
market  last  year  than  did  any  other  country.  Out  of  the  4.323  motor  cars 
imported  into  India  last  year,  1,822  were  built  in  Canada,  1,410  in  the  United 
States,  and  449  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  figures  do  not  probably  give 
Canada  full  credit  in  this  trade,  as  a  certain  percentage  of  built-in-Canada  cars 
entering  India  are  always  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Customs 
returns.  The  trend  of  the  Indian  motor  car  trade  is  undoubtedly  toward  the 
importation  of  the  cheap  light  car  as  manufactured  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  motor  cars  imported  last 
year  showed  an  advance  of  approximately  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
the  total  value  of  motor  cars  imported  dropped  from  173  lacs  in  1921-22  to  138 
lacs  in  1922-23.  A  number  of  high-priced  American  and  Eiu-opean  cars  imported 
during  1920-21  still  remain  unsold  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  high  price  of 
petrol,  a  30  per  cent  duty,  and  the  general  tightness  of  money  contribute  largely 
to  the  present  popularity  of  the  low-priced  Ford  and  Chevrolet.  During  the 
month  of  March,  1923,  out  of  a  total  of  329  cars  imported  valued  at  9  lacs,  156 
cars  valued  at  over  3  lacs  were  made  in  Canada. 

RE-EXPORTS 

Indian  ports  do  a  considerable  volume  of  business  in  re-exports  with  neigh- 
bouring countries,  such  as  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkey,  Ceylon,  East  Africa,  etc. 
Last  year  this  trade  was  worth  over  15  crores  as  compared  with  14  crores  in  the 
previous  year.  Indian  ports,  both  large  and  small,  share  in  the  re-export  trade, 
but  Bombay  does  the  lion's  share  of  this  business. 

GOOD   MARKET   IN   INDIA   FOR   ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  May  10,  1923. — There  is  in  India  at  present  a  considerable  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  railways  and  public  works  departments  for  asbestos  roofing 
of  good  quality.  Ordinarj'  corrugated  iron  sheetings  are  inclined  to  perish 
quickly  in  this  climate,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  the  railways  that  asbestos 
roofing  is  the  only  material  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  particularly  for 
engine  sheds. 

While  some  Belgian  and  German  sheeting  has  been  entering  India  recently, 
the  bulk  of  the  supplies  is  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Continental  product 
has  been  found  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  British,  and  several  recent  shipments 
from  the  Continent  suffered  heavily  in  breakages.  As  a  result  the  market  at 
present  would  look  at  nothing  but  British-made  roofing.  While  no  official 
statistics  are  available  regarding  the  quantities  of  asbestos  roofing  used  in  Indiai, 
it  is  estimated  that  imports  amount  in  value  to  about  $200,000  per  annum. 
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During  tlie  lai^t  two  years  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  this  amount  represented 
British  goods,  while  Belgium  and  the  United  States  divided  about  equally  the 
remainder  of  the  business. 

Of  course  the  market  for  asbestos  roofing  is  now  greatly  restricted  by  its 
comparatively  high  original  cost,  and  black  iron  is  used  in  many  structures 
for  which  the  railways  would  prefer  asbestos.  The  following  c.i.f.,  crated  and 
delivered,  Calcutta  prices  were  recently  quoted  by  a  manufacturing  concern 
in  England. 

Corrugated  Asbestos  Cement  Sheets: 

6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  ^ie  in.  at  2s.  3d.  per  square  yard. 
6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  %2  in.  at  2s.  Id.  per  square  yard. 

3  ft.  to  10  ft.  by  30  in.  by  i  in.  at  os.  5d.  per  square  yard. 

Asbestos  Cement  Flat  Building  Sheets: 

4  ft.  to  S  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  %g  in.  at  2s.  7d.  per  square  yard. 

Any  sheeting  made  of  asbestos  cement  or  other  asbestos  compositions,  which 
will  not  perish  under  the  severe  Indian  sun  and  heavy  rains,  should  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  British  brands  at  present  in  the  market,  providing  that  the 
sheets  do  not  break  in  transit  and  that  prices  are  competitive. 

This  office  would  like  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared 
to  land  good  non-perishable  sheeting  in  Calcutta  at  prices  approximating  those 
detailed  above. 


GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett^  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  1,  1923. — Probably  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  in  which  trade  organizations  have  developed  to  such 
an  extent  under  normal  conditions  as  in  Australia. 

Recently  published  figures  show  that  in  1922  there  were  703,000  members 
of  various  trade  unions  out  of  a  total  population  of  approximately  5,500,000,  or 
12-8  per  cent.  As  women  and  children  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
the  percentage  of  organized  labour  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  of  actual  workers. 

The  growth  of  the  industrial  movement  in  Australia  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table: — 

Unions  Members 


1901   198  68,218 

1906   302  147,049 

1914   712  523,271 

1916   705  546,556 

1918   767  681,755 

1920   796  684,450 

1922   796  703,009. 


With  the  growing  power  of  organized  labour,  wages  have  advanced  and 
hours  have  been  reduced.  In  1914  the  average  weekly  wage  of  a  male  worker 
was  £2  15s.  7d.  ($13.55),  and  the  average  number  of  working  hours  per  week 
was  48-87;  whereas  in  1922  the  average  weekly  wage  had'increased  to  £4  14s.  6d. 
($22.99)  and  the  hours  had  been  reduced  to  46-22  per  week.  Women  workers 
have  been  similarly  affected.  In  1914  their  average  w^age  was  £1  7s.  5d.  (16.67), 
and  working  hours  49-11  per  week,  while  in  1922  the  Vv^age  was  £2  8s.  8d. 
(811.84)  and  the  hours  45-69. 

Irrespective  of  wages,  very  strong  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  revert  to 
the  former  48  hours  standard  per  week,  and  some  unions  have  already  accepted 
that  basis,  while  others  are  strenuously  contending  against  any  increase  in 
working  hours  from  those  ruling  in  recent  years. 
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VACUUM  PROCESS   OF   FOOD   STORAGE  • 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia 

Meibourne,  May  1,  1923. — As  a  result  of  successful  trial  shipments  of 
perishable  food  products  to  Hong  Kong  and  other  Eastern  ports,  a  company  to 
be  known  as  the  Vacuum  Storage  and  Trading  Company  Ltd.  is  now  in  process 
oi  formation  in  Melbourne.  The  company  will  have  ample  capital  to  acquire 
from  the  inventor  the  rights  of  a  process  of  air  control  and  vacuum  storage  of 
perishable  produce;  to  erect  storage  chambers  for  the  handling  of  goods  by  the 
process;  to  manufacture  portable  vacuum  containers  for  the  carriage  of  perish- 
able produce;  and  to  carry  on  business  as  buyers  and  sellers  of  fruit  and  other 
produce. 

In  a  description  of  the  process,  which  has  been  successfully  demonstrated 
in  trial  shipments  and  favourably  reported  upon  by  consulting  engineers  and 
others  interested  in  the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  the  produce  is  stored  in  its 
ordinary  marketing  condition,  in  cases,  tins,  bags  or  other  containers.  It  is 
placed  within  the  storage  chamber,  from  which  all  air  is  extracted  by  means 
of  special  patented  appliances  operated  by  electric  or  petrol  power.  If  it  is 
desired  to  remove,  say,  ten  cases  from  the  chamber,  the  only  operation  necessary 
is  to  allow  the  air  into  the  chamber,  open  the  door  and  take  the  required  number 
of  cases  ©ut.  During  this  operation,  while  the  air  is  in  contact  with  the  stored 
articles,  the  produce  goes  through  the  natural  process  of  deterioration  as  if  it 
were  stored  in  an  ordinary  building;  but  immediately  the  air  is  again  extracted 
all  deterioration  ceases.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  produce 
can  be  stored  by  this  system. 

Should  the  process  be  as  successfully  operated  on  a  commercial  scale  as  is 
anticipated,  a  more  detailed  report,  will  be  furnished  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  producers  interested  in  the  preservation  and  exportation  of  food 
products. 


LONDON  CLAUSE   CHARGES   ON   IMPORTED  HAY 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  June  1,  1923,  that  disputes  occasionally  arise  between  Canadian 
shippers  and  English  buyers  of  hay  as  to  who  should  pay  what  is  known  as  the 
London  Clause  Charges  in  connection  with  c.i.f.  contracts.  In  the  case  of  hay, 
these  amount  to  Is.  3d.  a  ton,  and  appear  to  be  incurred  for  facilities  in  ligter- 
age  at  the  docks  after  the  goods  have  been  taken  from  the  steamer.  As  a  result 
of  inquiries,  Mr.  Watson  has  received  the  following  comamunication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Hay  Traders'  Association:  ''After  inquiry  my  Com- 
mittee find  that  importers  who  buy  forage  c.i.f.  usually  admit  liability  for  and 
pay  these  charges." 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  sends 
the  following  cable  descriptive  of  financial  conditions  in  Brazil: — 

"  National  Treasury  shows  over  $400,000  surplus  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1923;  the  largest  in  twenty -two  years.  Coffee  sales  are  diminishing  owing  to 
the  approaching  end  of  last  year's  crop,  and  therefore  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
desirable  sorts.  Owing  to  this  there  is  a  lack  of  bills  which  will  keep  exchange 
weak  until  the  July  crop  creates  fresh  activities,  when  it  is  expected  to  rise." 
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THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kinojston,  Jamaica,  May  25,  1923. — Building  in  Jamaica  came  almost  to 
a  standstill  during  the  period  of  inflation  which  lasted  roughly  from  the  middle 
of  1917  to  the  end  of  1920.  Prices  during  that  time  were  abnormally  high,  and 
a  cottage  which  could  have  been  put  up  for  a  modest  sum  before  the  war  cost 
a  small  fortune  to  build.  The  thickly  populated  areas  of  Jamaica,  particularly 
Kingston  and  its  environs,  were  faced  with  a  shortage  of  dwellings,  and  rents 
soared  to  unprecedented  levels.  The  slump,  which  hit  the  sugar  planters  and  other 
agricultural  producers  so  disastrously,  has  been  a  boon  to  prospective  home- 
makers,  the  cost  of  building  being  now  only  about  50  per  cent  above  the  mean 
pro- war  level.  Thus  there  has  been  much  building  activity  of  late  in  Kingston 
and  its  suburbs,  and  many  large  properties  are  being  sold  and  cut  up  into  small 
lots.  During  the  past  six  months  there  have  been  on  an  average  125  new  build- 
ings per  month  inspected  by  the  municipal  authority,  in  Kingston  alone.  No 
figures  are  available  for  the  adjacent  districts  or  for  other  parts  of  the  island, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  activity  has  been  paralleled  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
where  most  of  the  better-off  people  who  work  in  the  city  reside.  Though  many 
of  the  new  buildings  are  shops,  and  still  others  are  tiny  cottages  for  the  poor, 
quite  a  large  propertion  are  middle-class  houses,  while  a  few  are  mansions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  of  this  construction  is  proceeding  in  a  district  with 
a  population  of  only  85,000,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  compelled  by 
poverty  to  endure  a  low  standard  of  living;  allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
factor  in  any  comparison  with  the  building  activity  in  northern  areas  of  equal 
population.  Thus  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  cement, 
lumber  and  almost  every  other  type  of  building  material,  as  well  as  for  various 
household  furnishings.  The  following  notes  on  house  construction  will  there- 
fore be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers: — 

Type  of  Building. — The  one- floor  cottage  or  bungalow  with  two,  three  or 
four  bedrooms  and  plenty  of  verandah  space,  is  the  type  of  house  most  in 
demand.  Two-story  houses  are  going  out  of  fashion  in  Jamaica,  and  nowadays 
are  built  only  by  the  well-to-do.  The  most  popular  form  of  construction  is 
made  up  of  concrete  foundation;  brick  or  concrete  walls  in  wooden  frame 
nog  ") ;  wooden  roof,  and  sometimes  metal  shingles.  Galvanized  iron  sheet- 
ing is  used  for  shops  and  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  homes  of  most  poor  people,  and  also  of  some  few  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  who  cannot  forget  the  1907  earthquake,  are  built  of  wood  throughout; 
but  this  form  of  construction,  though  earthquake-proof,  is  very  hot  in  a  tropical 
country,  and  the  risk  of  fire  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  brick 
or  concrete  building.  Solid  brick  or  concrete  without  any  wooden  frame  is 
seldom  met  with  to-day,  on  account  of  the  high  cost;  the  walls  of  such  a  house 
need  to  be  at  least  twice  as  thick  as  when  "  nog  "  is  employed. 

Cement. — Canadian  cement  now  sells  at  about  the  same  price  as  English, 
and  between  them  they  cover  most  of  the  demand.  The  quantities  of  Danish, 
Dutch  and  German  cement  used  are  insignificant.  Owing  to  energetic  sales- 
manship, the  Canadian  product  has  risen  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  this 
market  which  it  did  not  possess  eighteen  months  ago. 

Lumber. — Supplies  under  this  heading  are  entirely  American,  and  come 
from  the  southern  United  States,  pitch  pine  and  white  pine  being  the  varieties 
used  in  house-building,  the  former  for  outside  and  the  latter  for  inside  work. 
Houses  are  invariably  framed  up  in  pitch  pine,  which,  though  fairly  hard,  is 
easily  worked.    These  woods  are  unfortunately  very  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
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ants,  which  if  left  to  themselves  will  do  considerable  damage  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  A  well-known  British  creosote  preparation  has  been  in  use  for  some 
years  as  a  prophylactic,  and  good  results  are  claimed  for  it.  Its  effect,  however, 
though  very  lasting,  is  not  absolutely  permanent;  and  it  seems  certain  that  if 
an  insect-resisting  timber  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  competitive  prices, 
it  would  in  a  short  time  completely  supplant  pitch  and  white  pine.  Jamaica  has 
fairly  extensive  supplies  of  tropical  hard  woods  which  are  impervious  to  ant 
attack,  and  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 
in  buildings  over  a  century  old;  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  local  lumbering 
industry,  the  inaccessibility  of  the  forests  and  the  high  cost  of  inland  transport, 
the  cost  of  such  lumber  is  prohibitive.  Hence  it  is  very  exceptional  for  native 
woods  to  be  used  in  house-building,  except  in  rural  districts,  where  small  sup- 
plies of  Jamaican  cedar  are  available.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  British 
Columbia  Douglas  fir  would  stand  insect-ravages  better  than  pitch  or  white 
pine.  If  this  could  be  demonstrated,  and  if  some  means  could  be  found  of 
getting  such  timber  to  Jamaica  so  as  to  sell  at  competitive  prices,  excellent 
business  could  be  done. 

Shingles. — Cleft  cypress  shingles  from  the  Southern  States  are  the  most 
popular;  but  shingles  locally  manufactured  from  native  woods  have  a  small 
though  increasing  demand,  since  they  usually  sell  at  a  slightly  lower  figure  than 
the  imported  article.  At  present,  the  local  industry  can  take  care  of  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  demand,  but  it  is  helped  by  the  customs  tariff,  which 
imposes  a  duty  of  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  preferential,  and  6s.  general  on  imported 
shingles. 

Doors,  Sashes  and  Interior  Trim. — These  are  mostly  imported  ready-made 
in  standard  sizes  from  the  southern  United  States,  but  a  certain  number  are 
manufactured  by  local  saw  mills  from  American  pine,  and  also  from  Jamaican 
woods.  The  same  applies  to  mouldings,  cornices,  architraves  and  other  kinds 
of  interior  trim. 

Plasters. — A  cheap  lime  plaster  of  local  preparation  is  in  almost  universal 
use  in  Jamaica,  and  makes  quite  a  good  finish  if  properly  mixed  and  laid  on. 
All  the  ingredients  are  obtained  in  the  island;  hence,  on  account  of  its  low  cost, 
this  form  of  plaster  defies  the  competition  of  any  imported  article  such  as 
gypsum.  After  the  plaster  has  been  laid  on  and  allowed  to  dry,  walls  are 
usually  painted  or  distempered;  inside  walls,  however',  are  sometimes  papered. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. — Most  of  these  supplies  come  from  England,  though 
of  late  American  paints  have  been  much  in  evidence.  Ready-mixed  paints  are 
not  much  used.  On  account  of  their  cheapness,  distempers  are  popular.  Var- 
nishes are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  for  interior  work.  A  small  demand 
has  recently  developed  for  floor  paints;  this  gives  promise  of  increase  in  view 
of  the  growing  tendency  of  householders  to  abandon  the  traditional  method  of 
polishing  floors  on  hands  and  knees  with  a  coconut  brush.  Servants  are 
becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  this  laborious  work,  which  really  seems  a 
waste  of  energy. 

Wire  Nails,  Screws,  Locks,  etc. — These  supplies  are  mainly  English  and 
American;  however,  Canadian  goods  have  lately  been  coming  in,  owing  to  ener- 
getic salesmanship. 

Sanitary  Fittings. — Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  divide  this  trade, 
which  has  shown  considerable  expansion  in  recent  years,  with  the  growth  of 
modem  idea?  on  sanitation  and  comfort.  It  is  only  the  houses  of  the  very 
poor,  situated  beyond  the  range  of  Kingston's  sewerage  system,  which  still 
possess  that  ancient  malodorous  abomination  the  pitcloset.    Water  closets  are 
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in  general  use  wherc^ver  the  owners  can  afford  them;  not  many  of  the  houses 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  are  without  this  convenience.  Also  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  fixed  lavatory  basins  with  running  water  for  bedrooms, 
to  supplant  the  old-fashioned  toilet  set.  Enamelled  and  galvanized  sinks  for 
kitchen  and  pantry  are  much  in  request;  in  all  these  articles  the  business  is 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  writer  has  never 
seen  Canadian  goods  of  this  nature  in  any  of  the  retail  establishments  in  Kings- 
ton. "Water  closets  cost,  to  the  retail  purchaser,  from  £7  to  £15  each;  lavatory 
basins  from  £4  upwards;  galvanized  sinks  about  £1  5s.,  and  enamelled  sinks 
about  £4. 

Kitchen  Furnishings. — Houses  in  this  country  are  often  delivered  by  the 
builder  with  kitchen  stove  installed.  The  most  popular  stove  on  the  market 
is  a  well-known  Scottish  make  which  burns  wood  and  is  foolproof.  A  similar 
Canadian  article,  however,  has  lately  been  coming  in.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  oil  stoves,  which  give  no  smoke,  are  infinitely  cleaner,  and  obviate 
the  use  of  wood  fuel  which,  besides  being  expensive,  is  a  nuisance  to  most  house- 
holders, owing  to  the  chopping  which  has  to  be  done.  During  the  past  year 
or  so  an  American  stove  of  this  type  has  been  introduced,  and  has  done  well 
despite  its  high  cost;  there  are  likewise  a  few  makes  of  British  oil-stoves  on 
the  market.  Gas  is  available  for  cooking  only  in  Kingston,  but  is  very  little 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  electrical  stoves  in  use,  electricity  here 
being  many  times  as  costly  as  in  England  or  the  United  States. 


MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  25,  1923. — In  the  Jamaican  Customs  returns, 
rubber  products  are  included  imder  three  principal  headings — motor  car  parts, 
manufactures  of  India-rubber,  bicycles  and  parts. 

Motor  Car  Parts. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  during  1922  was  £68,854, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  £1,089,  the  United  States  with 
£55,814,  and  Canada  with  £11,843.  In  addition  to  tires  and  tubes  for  cars  and 
trucks,  these  returns  include  all  kinds  of  metal  fittings  for  such  machines,  but 
no  differentiation  is  made.  It  is  probable,  how^eA^er,  that  tires  and  tubes  account 
for  four-fifths  of  the  above  imports. 

India-Rubher,  Manufactures  of. — The  imports  of  goods  of  this  description 
during  1922  were  valued  at  £7,622,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited 
with  £766,  the  United  States  with  £3,265,  and  Canada  with  £3,539.  With  the 
exception  of  the  goods  specified  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  sections,  every- 
thing made  from  rubber,  such  as  belting,  surgical  and  sanitary  goods  and  toys, 
is  covered  by  this  category.  Rubber  heels  and  soles,  how^ever,  whether  sepa- 
rate or  forming  part  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  also  rubber  mackintoshes,  are  not 
included.  The  former  fall  under  the  generic  heading  of  footwear,  the  figures 
for  which  are  not  given  since,  embracing  every  kind  of  boot  and  shoe,  they 
would  be  valueless  for  the  present  purpose.  The  same  applies  to  mackintoshes, 
which  are  grouped  under  apparel  by  the  Customs. 

Bicycles  and  Parts  thereof. — The  import  figures  for  1922  are  as  follows:  — 

Bicj'cles  Parts 

From  United  Kingdom                                                                                     £2,312  £1,517 

United  States                                                                                             478  234 

Canada                                                                                                       nil  nil 

Other  countries                                                                                            123  67 


Total 


£2.913 


£1,818 
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These  imports  cover  tires  and  tubes  for  ordinary  and  motor  bicycles,  in  addi- 
tion to  metal  accessories,  and  of  course  complete  machines;  but  no  differen- 
tiation is  made  by  the  Customs.  The  rubber  importations,  however,  under  this 
head,  are  very  limited. 

All  the  above  figures  represent  f.o.b.  values;  c.i.f.  prices  are  not  available. 

NOTES  ON  ABOVE  IMPORTS 

Motor  Car  Tires. — Some  of  the  chief  makes  on  the  market  are  Goodyear 
and  Gutta  Percha  (Canadian);  Goodrich,  Ajax,  and  Firestone  (American). 
The  most  popular  sizes  are  (in  inches) :  30  by  3^;  30  by  3;  32  by  4;  33  by  4; 
34  by  4;  33  by  4^.  There  are  likewise  several  other  brands  which,  although 
perhaps  not  so  widely  known,  nevertheless  secure  between  them  a  considerable 
share  of  the  business.  Cord  tires  are  more  popular  than  fabric,  though  the 
latter  are  still  sold  to  a  certain  extent.  Such  sales,  however,  are  declining,  since 
manufacturers  abroad  appear  to  prefer  supplying  the  cord  variety.  Practically 
no  motor  car  tires  are  imported  from  England. 

At  present  there  are  over  3,000  motor-cars  in  Jamaica,  and  this  number 
promises  to  increase.  The  demand  for  tires  is  brisk,  and  competition  very  keen. 
Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  is  American,  Canada  obtains  a 
good 'share  of  it. 

Motor  Truck  Tires ^ — There  is  likewise  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
these.  The  motor  truck  is  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  as  a  transport  medium, 
and  by  reason  of  its  superior  speed,  cheapness,  and  ability  to  touch  almost  any 
point,  now  commands  much  of  the  freight  which  used  to  be  carried  by  rail. 
Both  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  are  used,  36  by  6  and  38  by  7  inches  being 
favourite  sizes,  and  the  chief  makes  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  except  that  one  or  two  of  the  manufacturers  export  pneumatics 
only.  There  are  small  tire  sales  of  English  motor  trucks,  which  are  generally 
equipped  with  Dunlop,  Michelin,  or  some  other  make  of  British  tire.  Outside 
of  these,  however,  the  business  goes  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  pneumatic  tire  is  already  popular  amongst  truck  users,  and  will  prob- 
ably become  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  recent  law  to  regulate  motor  traffic 
passed  by  the  Jamaica  Legislature.  One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this 
measure  is  the  protection  of  the  roads,  which  of  late  years  have  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  increased  use  of  trucks.  Henceforth,  such  vehicles  will  be 
taxed  on  basis  of  weight  as  well  as  kind  of  tire,  and  direct  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  use  of  pneumatics,  which  do  the  least  damage,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  lighter  tax. 

Bicycle  Tires  (Motor  and  Ordinary). — The  demand  for  these  is  limited  as 
the  number  in  use  is  not  large.  The  tires  in  popular  use  are  principally  English 
and  American,  which  are  supplied  by  the  makers  with  the  machines,  replace- 
ments being  furnished  through  local  agents. 

Tubes. — There  is  a  good  and  steady  demand  for  inner  tubes  for  motor-car 
and  truck  tires;  as  a  rule,  such  tubes  are  made  by  all  the  large  tire  manufac- 
turers and  are  handled  by  their  agents  in  conjunction  with  the  tires.  Both  red 
and  grey  tubes  are  in  use.  No  particular  preference  is  noted,  but  the  red  tubes 
are  said  to  be  made  of  slightly  more  refined  rubber.  Tubes  for  motor  and 
ordinary  bicycles  have  hmited  sales;  such  imports  are  divided  mainly  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Rubber  Footwear. — Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  heels  and  soles,  and  heels 
and  soles  separately,  are  the  products  which  come  under  this  heading.  No 
statistics  are  available,  as  such  goods  are  included  under  the  general  heading 
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of  Footwear.  Many  thousands  of  pairs  of  rubber  heels  and  soles  are  sold  in 
Jamaica  every  year,  and  two  well-known  Canadian  lines  have  a  large  share  of 
this  trade;  the  American  product  is  also  much  in  evidence.  The  shoes  are  made 
in  tennis  and  a^ymnasium  styles,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  wear;  this  trade  is 
mainly  American,  especially  in  the  cheaper  varieties.  Smaller  quantities  ot 
higher  iirade  slioes  are  brought  in  from  England  and  Canada.  All  these  articles 
are  handled  by  retailers  who  sometimes  buy  through  local  manufacturerb' 
represent ati\es,  but  oftener  through  their  purchasing  connections  abroad. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  in  Jamaica  for  goloshes,  gum-boots  or  fisher- 
men's boots. 

Mackintoshes. — The  demand  for  these  is  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes — a  small  minority.  Jamaica  has  a  dry  climate;  hence  raincoats  are 
usd  only  occasionally. 

Gardtn  Hose. — Fair  quantities  are  sold,  especially  in  Kingston  and  the 
suburbs,  where  most  of  the  better-class  houses  have  gardens,  each  requiring  a 
length  of  hose  for  watering.  The  popular  size  is  ^  inch  in  diameter  (inside)  to 
fit  the  ordinary  water  pipe,  but  smaller  quantities  of  f-inch  hose  are  likewise 
sold.  This  product  is  made  by  many  of  the  tire  companies  doing  business  in 
Jamaica,  and  distributed  through  their  local  agents.  Some  retailers,  however, 
obtain  their  supplies  direct  from  manufacturers.  This  business  is  shared 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  English  quotations  are  said  to  be  too 
high. 

Rubber  Belting. — Jamaica  being  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  machinery 
not  much  in  use,  the  demand  for  belting  is  small.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
limited  market  in  sugar  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops.  As  in  the  case  of 
garden  hose,  some  of  the  large  tire  manufacturers  also  supply  rubber  belting. 

Sundries. — Under  this  heading  are  comprised  surgical  and  sanitary 
requisites,  and  toys;  but  the  value  of  the  imports  is  not  large.  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  the  United 
States  being  perhaps  the  largest  contributor.  Purchases  are  frequently  obtained 
by  individual  users  by  parcels  post.  Hot-water  bottles  and  similar  articles  can 
be  sold  to  a  limited  extent,  and  there  is  likewise  a  fair  demand  for  babies' 
soothers.  Gramophone  records  have  a  limited  sale,  and  are  imported  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  States.  The  toy  balloon  is  much  in  demand  at 
Christmas  time,  when  thousands  are  sold  all  over  Jamaica.  A  toy  locally 
kno-^Ti  as  the  "  fee-fee,"  made  from  a  bag  of  thin,  highly  coloured  rubber  fabric 
joined  to  a  whistle,  which  emits  a  strident  noise  when  the  bag  is  inflated,  is 
also  popular  during  that  festive  season.  These  goods  are  largely  of  German 
and  Japanese  manufacture. 

UNITED   STATES   OCEAN   CHARTER   MARKET  DEPRESSED 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
States,  writes  under  date  of  June  7  that  the  Boston  News  Bureau  has  issued  the 
following  report:  Conditions  in  the  ocean  charter  market  show  no  improvement. 
Extreme  dullness  prevails,  owing  to  scarcity  of  full  cargo  offerings  in  practically 
all  overseas  trade.  With  the  exception  of  a  slightly  steadier  tone  in  coal  ton- 
nage for  loading  this  month  rates  continue  decidedly  weak,  in  some  cases  wholly 
nominal,  and  are  so  low  that  owners  of  some  steamers  have  decided  to  lay  up 
their  vessels  on  this  side  until  the  situation  changes  for  the  better.  Others  in 
a  distressed  position  are  accepting  any  business  they  can  get,  even  at  unprofit- 
able rates,  to  avoid  further  delay  in  sailing.  Tonnage  for  all  transatlantic 
trades  is  in  abundant  supply,  greatly  exceeding  the  demand,  and  freely  offered 
for  charter. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  May  30,  1923. — Recently  issued  summaries  of  trade  from 
the  United  States  Commerce  Department  report  record-breaking  imports,  and 
as  a  result,  in  March,  for  the  first  time  since  August,  1914,  the  balance  of  foreign 
trade  turned  against  the  United  States. 

During  March,  merchandise  valued  at  $398,075,083  was  imported,  while 
the  exports  during  the  month  were  valued  at  $341,162,349.  This  places  the 
balance  of  trade  at  $56,912,734,  the  first  surplus  of  imports  over  exports  since 
1914.  Not  only  does  the  value  of  the  exports  stand  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  striking  exports  of  $454,000,000  during  December,  1920,  or  with  the 
$635,000,000  exports  of  June,  1919,  but  the  excess  of  imports  is  the  largest  ever 
recorded  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  imports  or  exports 
affecting  this  adverse  trade  balance,  since  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  for 
March  have  not  yet  been  issued.  The  summary  of  January's  foreign  commerce 
was  only  received  on  May  21,  and  an  examination  of  these  detailed  statistics 
reveal  the  following  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 
During  January  of  1923  the  total  trade  was  valued  at  $665,441,971  as  compared 
with  $496,033,865  in  January,  1922,  but  the  surplus  of  exports  decreased  from 
$61,666,073  to  $5,636,413.  In  the  months  under  review  the  exports  increased 
in  value  from  $278,848,469  to  $335,539,192  or  20  per  cent,  and  the  imports 
increased  from  $217,185,396  to  $329,902,779  or  52  per  cent. 


INCREASE  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOOTWEAR  PRODUCTION 

St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Uhited  States 

New  York  City,  June  7,  1923. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  footwear,  other  than  rubber,  of  20-6  per  cent  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1923  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  for  1922.  The  largest  increase 
was  in  men's  shoes,  approximately  5,000,000  pairs.  The  increase  in  women's 
shoes  was  nearly  3,000,000  pairs,  and  in  infants'  2,000,000. 

The  production  during  March,  1923,  exceeds  that  of  March,  1922,  by  nearly 
5,000,000  pairs,  the  total  being  34,355,833  pairs,  of  which  9,528,957  pairs  were 
men's;  2,085,449  boys'  and  youths';  11,037,295  women's;  4,040.954  misses'  and 
children's;  2,679,128  infants';  812,833  athletic  and  sporting  (leather);  1,147,- 
286  canvas  and  other  textile  fabrics;  "  all  other,"  3,023,931. 

There  was  an  increase  of  42  1  per  cent  in  volume  and  36-9  per  cent  in 
value  in  the  United  States  export  trade  in  leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1923  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1922. 
Official  statistics  show  that  in  March,  1923,  there  was  an  increase  of  35-5  per 
cent  in  exports  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1922,  the  total  number  of  pairs 
of  leather  boots  and  shoes  exported  having  been  616,427. 

The  most  noticeable  increase  in  the  export  trade  in  footwear  by  countries 
is  that  with  Cuba,  which  imported  in  March,  1923,  142,968  pairs  of  men's, 
44,914  of  women's,  and  133,394  of  children's  boots  and  shoes,  as  compared  wiili 
only  31,784  pairs  of  men's,  35,822  pairs  of  women's,  and  58.965  pairs  of 
children's  in  March,  1922. 
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THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERIAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 
J.  L.  G0NZ.U.EZ-H0YUELA,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

H  avann,  IMay  31,  1923. — Pototocs. — The  market  for  this  commodity  has 
shown  a  weaker  tendency.  Local  importers  are  selling  at  from  $4.75  to  $5  per 
sack  of  180  pounds,  duty  paid  and  delivered.  The  market  is  faUing  and  tl)e 
expectations  are  for  a  weaker  market  in  the  near  future,  due  to  the  recent  heavy 
arrivals.  Virginia  has  opened  her  new  crop  for  shipment  at  from  $6  to  $6.25 
per  barrel  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Potato  arrivals  from  Europe  have  been  discontinued  and  there  will  be  no 
more  shipments  in  future  on  account  of  the  Presidential  Decree  which  has  just 
been  enacted  by  the  Cuban  Government  (see  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  page  958),  which  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  into 
Cuba  of  potatoes  from  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  Islands,  Great 
Britain  (including  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland),  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  existence  (so  reads  the  decree) 
of  the  disease  known  as  "  potato  wart." 

The  said  decree  expressly  authorizes  the  im.portation  of  potatoes  from 
Canada,  Bermuda,  and  Canary  Islands,  provided  that  every  shipment  is  accom- 
panied by  a  health  certificate  issued  by  an  agricultural  authority  (Canadian, 
in  the  case  of  Canada)  and  vise  by  the  Cuban  consul  or  any  other  consular 
authority  (so  the  decree  reads) .  This  certificate  shall  set  forth  that  the  potatoes 
are  exempt  from  sickness  and  plague.  Another  article  of  the  decree  provides 
that  all  shipments  shall  be  duly  inspected  on  arrival  in  Cuba  before  admission 
by  the  Custom  House. 

Codfish. — The  local  market  for  this  commodity  is  also  weak  and  the  demand 
very  poor.  Sales  are  being  made  at  $8  per  case  of  Halifax  codfish,  duty  paid 
and  delivered,  which  prices  figures  out  at  about  $7.25  c.i.f.  At  this  price  were 
made  all  the  late  purchases,  which  aggregate  about  10,000  packages.  Nor- 
wegian codfish  is  quoted  at  from  $9  to  $9.25  c.i.f.,  although  the  local  Havana 
trade  is  selling  at  this  same  price,  delivered.  The  market  prospects  for  the  time 
being  are  very  poor. 

Hay. — Prospects  for  purchasing  of  hay  from  Canada  for  the  Cuban  market 
are,  for  the  time  being,  stopped  on  account  of  no  further  direct  sailings  from 
St.  John  until  the  coming  potato  season,  which  will  start  during  next  September 
and  October.   All  late  sales  were  made  on  the  basis  of  $25  per  ton  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  is  a  large  local  stock  of  this  commodity  and  sales  are 
therefore  being  made  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  bringing  it  down  from 
Canada.  Quotations  of  American  flour  are  a  little  over  Canadian  quotations 
for  a  similar  grade,  there  being  a  difference  of  som.e  50  to  60  cents.  There  con- 
tinue to  arrive  some  shipments  from  Canada,  but  there  is  at  present  a  very  keen 
competition  among  local  flour  importers. 

NEW  DANISH  BELTING  ADVANTAGEOUS  FOR  OUTDOOR  USE 

A  new  belting  recently  invented  in  Denmark  is  said  to  possess  many 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  belting  now  used,  says  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.  It  is  manufactured  from  flax  instead  of  cotton  and  is  impreg- 
nated with  certain  chemicals  which  make  it  especially  resistive  to  water,  acids, 
etc.,  thus  permitting  its  use  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
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ITALIAN  COD  FISHERY  DEVELOPMENT 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Milan,  May  18,  1923. — An  Italian  company,  headed  by  the  Prince  of 
Udine  and  capitalized  at  eight  million  lire,  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  cod  fishery  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  Icelandic  waters,  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Italian  Government.  At  the  outset  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  secure  from  Germany,  in  lieu  of  reparation  payments,  a  fleet  of  fishing 
craft,  especially  equipped  with  cold-storage  facilties,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  new"  company.  The  total  value  of  these  craft  is  estimated  at  some  six 
million  gold  marks,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  com.pany  will  reimburse 
the  Government  for  this  outlay  in  thirty  annual  payments,  in  paper  currency. 

This  Italian  fleet  will  have  its  operating  base  at  a  German  port  (noc 
definitely  decided  upon  as  yet,  but  understood  to  be  Emden)  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  will  bring  all  catches  to  this  base,  where  they  will  be  transhipped  to 
refrigerator-equipped  cargo  steamers  and  despatched  to  Italy.  An  agreement 
has  already  been  entered  into  with  a  German  company,  experienced  in  North  Sea 
fishery,  under  which  the  Italian  venture  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
pany's experience.  The  present  depreciation  of  the  mark  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  a  German  operating  base. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  actively  interested  in  the  project  that  some  7,200 
tons  of  codfish  will  be  brought  into  Italy  by  the  company  during  the- first 
operating  season  (the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year),  which  would  approxi- 
mate one-fourth  of  the  total  importation  of  codfish  and  stock  fish  during  the 
year  1922.  Thereafter  it  is  the  intention  to  expand  operations,  and  interested 
parties  confidently  predict  that  a  profit  of  millions  of  lire  annually  is  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  fish  will  be  disposed  of  at  as  low  a  price  as  2.70  lire  .per 
kilo.,  whereas  the  average  price  paid  for  imported  cod  and  stock  fish  is  about 
6  lire  per  kilo.  Imported  fish  have  to  pay  customs  duties,  while  the  catches  of 
the  new  Italian  company  will  be  entered  free  of  duty. 

A  prominent  Rome  newspaper,  II  Giornale  D'ltalia,  has  devoted  a  long 
article  to  this  project,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

The  problem  of  the  fisheries  and  fish  supplies  has  hitherto  been  neglected 
in  Italy  and  left  in  the  hands  of  fishermen  who  were  inadequately  equipped. 
Pre-war  statistics  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  reveal 
the  following  figures: — 

Number  of      Production  in 
\i  Fishennen.        Million  Lire. 

England..   106,000  250 

France   115,000  130 

Norway   101,000  80 

Spain   120,000  40 

Italy   110,000  28 

Holland   24,000  25 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  England  and  France  rank  first  and 
second  respectively  in  the  sea  fishery.  With  reference  to  Italy,  the  above  state- 
ment showing  a  production  of  28  million  lire  may  not  be  taken  as  accurate, 
because  in  the  district  of  Venice  alone  there  appears  to  be  a  market  for  about 
70,000  quintals  of  fish,  valued  at  some  40  million  lire.  While  the  local  catch 
is  considerable,  it  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  expanse  of  fishing  grounds 
available  to  Italy.  The  people  ought  to  eat  less  meat,  which  is  very  expensive, 
and  more  fish  instead,  but  to  enable  them  to  do  so  fish  should  be  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  prevailing  at  present. 
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In  18()1  Italy  sent  men  to  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
methods  of  fishing  cod,  with  the  view  of  fostering  this  industry  in  Italy,  but  no 
tangible  results  were  achieved  for  the  reason  that  those  charged  with  the  mis- 
sicni  were  inadequately  supplied  financially,  and  were  insufficiently  equipped 
with  technical  information  to  carry  so  great  and  difficult  a  problem  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Several  enterprises  were  instituted  and  laws  enacted  which  were  calculated 
to  make  for  the  expansion  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time;  but  still,  insuffi- 
cient assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Government.  France  instituted  a  policy 
of  extending  practical  help  to  her  fishermen  when  she  expended  some  200  mil- 
lion lire  on  her  shipping,  ports  and  cold-storage  plants,  and,  following  the 
(wample  of  France,  the  Italian  Government  in  1920  offered  substantial  prizes 
for  the  best  fishing  boats  and  cold-storage  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  profits  from  the  Italian  fisheries,  as  at  present 
conducted,  are  so  limited,  owing  to  lack  of  adequate  organization,  importation 
of  cod  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  including  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked  fish,  continues 
to  grow  in  importance,  and  greatly  exceeds  local  production,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: — 

Tons.  Million  Lire. 

1913   ..   74,000  64 

1918   •   55.000  193 

January-September,  1922   45.000  238 

From  1913  to  1918  diminished  importation  was  accounted  for  owing  to 
difficulty  in  securing  supplies  during  war  years,  but  the  value  increased  rapidly. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  some  45,000  tons,  valued  at  238  million 
lire,  were  imported,  which  would  correspond  to  an  importation  of  some  60,000 
tons,  valued  at  315  million  lire,  for  the  whole  year. 

The  principal  products  of  the  fisheries  imported  during  the  nine  months, 


January-September,  1922,  were: — 

Tons.  Million  Lire. 

Codfish   15,500  61 

Stockfish   6,800  31 

Herrings  (dried)   2,260  ? 

Sardines  and  pilchards,  in  brine   7,580  36 

Tinned  sardines  and  anchovies   3,305  27 

Tunny,  in  tins   3,278  55 


Codfish  and  stockfish  rank  first  and  second  respectively,  for  the  reason 
that  the  poor — and  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  population — demand  that 
kind  of  fish,  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Newfoundland  waters,  where 
the  French  and  Newfoundlers  catch  it,  and  in  Icelandic  waters,  where  Italians 
should  prosecute  the  fisheries. 

The  catches  off  Newfoundland  are  obtained  by  large  and  well-organized 
concerns,  adequately  capitalized  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  great  industry, 
which  explains  why  this  fish,  coming  to  Italy  from  such  a  distance,  costs  much 
less  than  fish  caught  locally  in  smaller  quantities.  Imported  codfish  is  obtain- 
able in  Italy  as  low  as  5  lire  per  kilo.,  while  an  inferior  quality  of  fish,  caught 
locally,  costs  double  that  figure.  Dried  codfish  has  much  flesh  on  it  and  no 
water,  whereas  fish  caught  locally  contains  much  water. 

TENDENCIES  IN  HUNGARIAN  COTTON  GOODS  MARKETS 

Czecho  Slovakia  has  surrendered  to  Austria  its  place  as  leader  in  the  Hun- 
garian cotton  goods  markets.  Other  countries  with  high  exchange,  including 
Italy  and  Switzerland  also  have  lost  ground,  whereas  Germany  and  Austria  are 
gaining,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS    IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  May  28,  1923. — The  comparative  stability  of  tlie  German 
mark  for  a  time  caused  a  more  optimistic  view  to  be  taken  in  industrial  circles 
of  the  economic  situation  in  Holland,  but  the  new  fall  of  the  German  exchange 
tended  to  revive  the  fears.  There  is,  however,  a  general  feeling  that  if  this 
currency  does  further  depreciate  German  competition,  which  the  Ruhr  occupa- 
tion has  rendered  so  much  more  difficult,  is  not  likely  to  become  acute  in 
Holland,  as  was  previously  the  case.  As  an  example  of  this,  German  firms 
recently  submitted  tenders  for  the  superstructural  work  for  a  bridge  over  the 
North  Holland  canal  ranging  from  101,500  fi.  to  110,000  fl.,  while  all  the  Dutch 
offers  were  less  than  100,000  fl.,  and  an  Amsterdam  firm  got  the  order  al 
72,900  fl.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  difference  of  about  40  per  cent  between 
the  lowest  Dutch  and  the  highest  German  tenders.  From  various  sources  one 
hears  that  business  is  showing  slight  improvement  in  certain  lines,  particularly 
in  the  larger  concerns.  Shipping,  especially  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  con- 
tinues to  feel  adversely  the  effect  of  the  Ruhr  occupation. 

Both  Dutch  imports  and  exports  showed  an  increase  in  April  over  last 
year,  and  for  the  four  months  January  to  April  the  imports  into  Holland 
amounted  to  670,389,568  fl.  in  1923  as  compared  with  652,629,727  fl.  in  1922, 
and  exports  to  390,072,436  fl.  this  year  as  against  375,920,411  fl.  during  the 
four  months  of  last  year. 

The  Government  revenues  from  January  to  March,  1923,  were  106,897,982 
fl.,  which  is  6,713,816  fl.  over  the  same  period  of  1922.  The  municipalities  have 
been  cutting  down  expenditures;  in  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  which  contains 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Holland,  the  reductions  in  income  tax 
during  the  last  three  years  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  100:90:75,  while  there 
is  a  prospect  of  further  reduction  to  67-5  for  1924.  There  is  room,  however, 
for  reduction,  for  taking  the  municipal  income  taxes  in  1914  as  being  equal  to 
100,  the  taxes  in  1922  in  Amsterdam  stood  at  398,  in  Rotterdam  at  470,  in  The 
Hague  at  412,  and  in  Utrecht  at  302.  The  debts  of  the  thirty-four  largest 
municipalities  rose  in  the  period  1914-22  from  406  to  824  million  guilders  or  by 
104^  per  cent.  This  cannot  be  considered  as  exceptionally  high  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, especially  as  most  of  the  new  loans  were  contracted  for  productive 
purposes. 

A  first  attempt  made  by  the  Dutch  Government  with  the  small  amount 
01  10  million  guilders  4^  per  cent  four  years  treasury  bills  was  so  successful 
that  only  6  per  cent  of  the  applications  could  be  allotted.  A  second  attempt 
to  issue  25  million  guilders  4^  per  cent  six  years  treasury  notes  was  also  very 
successful. 

The  difficult  times  through  which  Holland  has  passed  are  indicated  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcies,  the  figures  from  January  1  to  May  4  being  1,430  a.s 
against  932  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   RUSSIAN  EXPORTS 

The  Ost  Express  of  Moscow  states  that  the  obligatory  standardization  of 
Russian  exports,  which  was  planned  by  the  Soviet  Government,  has  now  become 
law.  The  object  of  the  new  law  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  goods,  which 
at  present  is  variable.  All  goods  for  export  must  bear  their  standard  mark, 
the  indication  of  quantity,  and  the  name  of  the  exporting  organization  or  firm. 
The  terms  of  the  new  law  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Commissariat. 
Persons  exporting  goods  which  do  not  correspond  to  the.  legal  standard  will  be 
refused  further  export  licenses. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Conditions  Governing  Free  Entry  of  United  States  Goods  Returned 

The  provision  in  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1922  (Item  1514)  for  free 
entry  of  "American  goods  returned"  reads  in  part:  '^Articles  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having  been  exported, 
witiiout  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  by  any  process 
of  manufacture  or  other  means  if  imported  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  person 
irho  exported  them  from  the  United  States. All  the  words  quoted  except  those 
in  italics  were  in  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  1913  Tariff  Act  (Item  404). 

Importation  of  Samples  of  Merchandise  into  Mexico 
Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  May  30,  1923. — In  view  of  the  number  of  firms  which  are 
forwarding  samples  of  merchandise  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Mexico, 
it  appears  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Mexican  Customs  Department  which  govern  this  matter. 

Fraction  No.  699  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Mexico  reads  as  follows: 
Samples  of  paper,  cloth  and  other  goods,  unserviceable,  which  by  reason  of 
their  condition  cannot  be  sold. — Free." 

At  first  sight,  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that  unsalable  samples  of  any 
kind  are  admitted  into  the  country  free  of  duty;  in  practice,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  fraction  refers  particularly  to  samples  which  are  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  whose  only  object  is  to  permit  the  commercial  valuation 
of  the  merchandise,  and  which  arrive  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  be 
neither  used  nor  sold.  For  example,  it  would  include  articles  of  cloth  in  the 
form  of  cuttings,  but  such  cuttings  must  not  exceed  20  centimetres  in  length, 
or  such  dimensions  as  may  be  indispensable  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  material  which  it  represents.  An  ordinary  handkerchief  would  not  be 
considered  a  sample  for  the  purpose  of  customs  valuation,  but  one-half  of  a 
handkerchief  would  be  accepted  as  such.  A  piece  of  wall  paper  not  exceeding 
a  metre  in  length  is  considered  as  a  sample,  but  longer  pieces  would  pay  the 
duty  applicable  to  wall  papers.  A  single  boot,  undamaged,  would  appear  to  be 
quite  useless  for  sale  purposes,  but  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  considered 
as  a  sample,  although,  if  the  leather  were  perforated  or  damaged  so  that  the 
boot  could  not  be  used,  it  might  be  so  admitted.  Simple  perforation  or  cutting, 
however,  is  not  generally  considered  sufficient,  as  although  this  may  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  merchandise,  it  does  not  render  it  useless. 

Thus,  whole  samples,  and  samples  which  by  themselves  are  capable  of  being 
used  in  any  way  whatsoever,  do  not  come  under  the  fraction  of  the  tariff  above 
referred  to  but  must  pay  the  full  duty  imposed  by  the  customs  tariff  on  the 
articles  themselves.  Further,  the  consignee  is  not  permitted  to  render  the 
samples  useless  after  their  arrival  in  the  custom  house;  he  must  either  pay  the 
duty  imposed  or  abandon  them.  ^ 

An  additional  regulation  states  that  when  a  sample  case  contains  various 
classes  of  m.erchandise  which  have  not  been  rendered  useless,  and  which  come 
under  different  customs  classification  but  are  presented  for  clearance  w^ithout 
being  properly  separated,  duty  will  be  imposed  at  that  rate  which  is  applicable 
to  the  class  of  goods  bearing  the  highest  tariff. 

Exporters  must  therefore  expect  full  duties  to  be  charged  on  all  samples 
forwarded  to  their  agents  unless  special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  render 
them  unserviceable  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  if  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary,  it  is  customary  for  the  exporter  to  refund  the  amount 
of  such  duties. 
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SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 

When  samples  are  forwarded  by  freight,  the  usual  shipping  documents  are 
necessary  for  clearing  them  from  the  customs  on  arrival,  no  distinction  being 
made  between  samples  and  ordinary  merchandise.  If,  however,  they  are  for- 
warded by  parcel  post  (which  is  the  usual  method  with  samples  small  enough 
to  travel  by  this  means),  special  regulations  apply;  these  regulations  are  given 
below. 

ADVERTISING  MATTER 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  advertising  matter  bears  a  duty  of  $2.50 
per  kilo,  Mexican  currency,  equal  to  57  cents  per  pound,  Canadian  currency, 
and  this  duty  is  considered  as  being  chargeable  upon  any  printed  matter  which 
can  be  classed  as  advertising.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  small 
catalogues  or  pamphlets,  mailed  in  envelopes  of  reasonable  size,  are  usually 
delivered  by  letter  post  without  any  duty  being  imposed;  larger  catalogues  or 
price  lists  are  liable  to  duty,  and  advertising  matter,  arriving  by  parcel  post 
or  freight,  is  invariably  subject  to  the  full  duty. 


Tariff   Changes   in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  May  23,  1923,  that  the  following  changes  and  additions  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  Mexico: 


Number 


633 -a 


633-d 


639 
640 


641 
642 


642-a 
642-b 


347 -a 


347-b 


400- 


400-b 


Bodies  and  wheel  sets,  front  or  rear,  and  individual  parts  thereof, 

for  automobiles  of  all  kinds  ad  valorem 

Motors  for  auto^^obiles,  repair  parts  for  same,  and  all  parts  which 

form  a  portion  of  the  propelling  mechanism  ad  valorem 

Side  arms  of  all  kinds,  and  loose  blades  for  same,  per  kilo  legal.. 
Firearms,  repeating  or  breach  loading,   of   all  kinds,   and  repair 

parts  thereof,  also  machines  for  loading  cartridges  by  hand,  per 

kilo  legal  

Ditto,  other  than  repeating  or  breech  loading,  per  kilo  legal  

Cartridges,  loaded  or  unloaded,  and  percussion  caps  for  firearms, 

per  kilo  gross  

Cartridges,  loaded  or  unloaded,  for  shot  guns,  per  kilo  gross  

Shot   guns,   other  than  repeating  or  breech   loading,   and  repairt 

parts  thereof,  per  kilo  legal.  

Handkerchiefs  of  cotton  fabric,  neither  cut  nor  hemmed  (will  bear 

the  duty  corresponding  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made). 
Handkerchiefs  of  cotton  fabric,  cut  or  hemmed  (will  bear  the  duty 

corresponding  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  m.ade,  plus  25%). 
Handkerchiefs  of  linen  fabric,  neither  cut  nor  hemmed  (will  bear  the 

duty  corresponding  to  the  material  of  whicli  they  are  made). 
Handkerchiefs  of  linen  fabric,  cut  or  hcmnit'd  (will  bear  the  duty 

corresponding  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  plus  25%). 


Mexican  z 
Currency: 


20% 

20% 
$  7  50 


15  00 
5  00 


3  75 
1  50 


2  00 


Canadian 
:  Currency 
per  lb. 


%\.m 


136 


.34 


455 


Previous  changes  in  the  Mexican  Tariff  were  publislied  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1006,  May  12,  1923. 


Parcel  Post  SMpments  to  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  May  23,  1923,  with  reference  to  parcel  post  shipments  to  Mexico,  that 
regulations  have  now  been  issued  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  certified  invoices 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  foreign  shipper  making  use  of  the  postal  service  in  sending  goods  to 
Mexico  must  present  a  copy  of  the  corresponding  commercial  invoice  to  the 
nearest  Mexican  Consulate  for  certification.  After  being  certified,  sucli  invoice 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  addressee  of  the  goods,  who  must  in  turn  present  it 
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to  the  Custom  Mouse,  tlie  Customs  Department  of  tlie  Post  Office,  or  other  office 
authorized  to  deliver  [)ostal  packages  at  the  point  to  which  the  goods  are 
addressed. 

(2)  The  office  authorized  to  deliver  postal  packages  must  demand  the  cor- 
lespondinc;  certified  commercial  invoice  from  the  person  who  makes  a  request 
lor  the  goods. 

(3)  If  the  certified  commercial  invoice  cannot  be  shown,  the  office  of 
delivery  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  in  order  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  charges  on  same,  and  shall  also  impose  an  additional  charge 
according  to  the  following  scale: 

{a)    If  tlio  coiuintMvial  ^:lIue  of  the  inorchamlise  is  more  than  ten  pesos  and  less 

th:in  one  hundred  pesos   25  cvos, 

(b)    One  hundred  pesos  and  upwards   50  cvos. 

(4)  If  the  commercial  invoice  can  be  shown,  but  such  invoice  is  not 
certified,  the  office  of  delivery  shall  also  collect  an  additional  charge  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tariff  mentioned  above. 

(5)  If  objection  is  raised  to  the  estimate  of  value  made  by  the  delivery 
office,  the  latter  shall  so  state  on  the  receipt  handed  to  the  consignee,  and  shall 
advise  the  Director  General  of  Customs  to  that  eff^ect. 

PARCEL  POST  VIA  NEW  YORK  TO  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  advised  that  parcels  may  be 
accepted  for  transmission  via  New  York  to  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America.  This  route  is  in  addition  to  the  existing  parcel  post  route  via  England 
and  the  direct  route  to  British  Honduras,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  and  is 
optional  with  the  sender  in  each  case.  The  rate  of  postage  for  parcels  forwarded 
by  the  New  York  route  is  18  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  The  limit 
of  weight  is  11  pounds.  The  regulations  as  to  packing,  customs  declarations, 
prohibited  articles,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  hitherto  applied  to 
parcels  despatched  via  England  or  direct  Canadian  route. 

Parcels  for  Central  and  South  America  intended  for  transmission  via  New^ 
York  should  be  largely  marked  "  Via  New  York  "  and  forwarded  to  Montreal 
to  be  included  in  parcel  mails  which  will  be  made  up  bv  that  office  for  New 
York. 

DEMAND  FOR  PLUMBING   MATERIALS  IN  TIENTSIN,  CfflNA 

A  brisk  demand  exists  for  plumbing  materials  in  Tientsin,  China,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  modern  buildings  and  warehouses  are  under  construc- 
tion, which  will  be  equipped  with  water  and  steam  heating  apparatus,  says  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Plumbing  supplies  are  also  required  by  rail- 
ways, electric  lighting  companies,  mines,  and  factories.  Goods  in  demand  are 
pipes  and  tubes,  sanitary  ware,  heating  devices,  and  materials  for  plumbing 
w^ork  generally.    There  is  a  market  for  small  tools  and  hack-saw  blades. 

THE    CREDIT    SYSTEM    IN  JAMAICA 

The  Jamaica  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  discussed  the  credit  system 
as  it  affects  large  importers  in  their  relation  with  traders  in  the  island.  Bank- 
ruptcies and  the  transferring  of  business  places  to  other  parties  have  been  caus- 
ing a  good  deal  of  concern  in  the  colony.  The  Council  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
empow^ered  to  investigate  the  credit  system  which  obtains  in  Jamaica  and  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  credit  register;  to  consider  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  transference  of  businesses  in  the  island;  to  make  recommendations  for 
submission  to  the  Government  as  to  the  lines  on  which  legislation  should  be 
enacted,  should  such  a  step  be  necessary. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


Ireland  only. 


France  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 

Barbados,     St.     Vincent,  Grenada, 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 
St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Br.  Guiana  

Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 

British  Honduras  

China  and  Japan  


Australia  only  

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


\Berengaria  New  York  June  26 

\ Paris  New  York  June  27 

Montcalm  Montreal  June  29 

XEmpress  of  Britain  Quebec  June  30 

*  Canada  Montreal  June  30 

iMinnedosa  Montreal  July  3 

iLeviathan  New  York  July  4 

Montrose  Montreal  July  6 

Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec  July  7 

Regina  Montreal  July  7 

XMarloch  Montreal  June  28 

XMetagama  Montreal  July  5 

*Antonia  Montreal  July  7 

*Cochrane  .,  ..Montreal  July  15 


Chaudiere  Halifax  July  6 

*  Canadian  Squatter  Montreal  June  27 

*Can.  Fisher  Montreal  July  5 

Empress  of  Canada  Vancouver  June  28 

President  McKinley  Victoria  July  1 

tSonoma  San  Francisco  June  26 

Makura  Vancouver  June  29 


t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only, 
t  Letter  and  paper  mail  only. 

:  The  Empress  of  Britain  and  Minnedosa  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France. 


"OPEN  CONTRACTS" 

The  practice  frequently  adopted  by  large  public  bodies  of  inviting  tenders 
in  the  form  of  open  contracts  "  is  the  subject  of  much  criticism  among  British 
manufacturers  at  present,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This 
form  of  contract  is  used  to  cover  the  purchase  of  certain  classes  of  goods  at  fixed 
prices,  the  buyers,  however,  reserving  the  right  to  accept  only  such  quantities 
of  the  goods  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  order  during  the  period  of  the 
contract.  It  is  considered  by  contractors  that  the  clause  imposes  a  hardship 
on  them,  because  they  are  bound  as  regards  price,  but  are  often  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  amount  of  goods  they  may  be  called  upon  to  supply.  The  purchasers, 
on  the  other  hand,  secure  freedom  either  to  take  advantage  of  the  contract  or 
to  place  their  orders  elsewhere  should  prices  fall.  The  Contracts  Committee 
of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  is  requesting  the  various  trade  associa- 
tions affiliated  to  that  body  to  supply  information  as  to  whether  the  particular 
grievance  is  experienced  in  their  respective  industries,  and  whether  in  such  event 
their  members  would  be  sufficiently  of  one  mind  in  the  matter  to  enable  the 
association  to  co-operate  with  the  federation  in  representations  to  purchasers 
who  introduce  this  condition  into  their  contracts. 
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FOREIGN  EXCIL\NGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  12,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  12,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  5 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


June  5, 

June  12 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.7251 

$4.7247 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0663 

.0657 

Italv  

1. 

.193 

.0478 

.0476 

Holland  

 Florin, 

1. 

.402 

.4005 

.4014 

1. 

.193 

.0572 

.0567 

 Pes. 

1. 

.193 

.1550 

.1537 
.0486 

1. 

1.08 

.0485 

1. 

.193 

.1845 

.1841 

1. 

.238 

.000014 

.000011 

1. 

.193 

.0434 

.0281 

I. 

.268 

.1710 

.1709 

1. 

.268 

.2718 

.2723 

1. 

.268 

.1872 

.1806 

 Yen 

1. 

.498 

.5042 

.5030 

1. 

2a. 

.3191 

,3187 

United  States. .  . . 

$1.00 

1.0212 

1.0240 

.498 

.4965 

.4966 

.424 

,3625 

.3525 

.324 

.1059 

.1075 

.198 

4.86 

4.7360 

4.7420 

 $ 

 $ 

1:  I 

1-  I 

 $ 

1.  1 

 S 

.9804^.9829  .9690- 

-.9984 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

\:  \ 

 $ 

1-  1 

St.  Vincent  



 $ 

J 

.708 

Shanghai,  China, . 

 Tael 

.7465 

.7488 

.402 

.3906 

.3917 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

.567 

.5578 

.5593 

IMPROVING  TRADE  PROSPECTS  OF  ARGENTINA 

An  almost  magical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cattle  trade  of  Argentina, 
WTites  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Stated  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  position  now  is  that  for  all  classes  of  cattle,  from  the 
native  steers,  saleable  only  to  canning  factories  or  the  few  remaining  saladeros, 
or  killing  yards  making  jerked  beef  for  the  Cuban  market,  to  the  picked  cross- 
bred steers  sought  by  freezing  works  and  marketed  as  chilled  beef,  prices  are 
up,  broadly  speaking,  20  per  cent;  and  the  tendency  is  towards  a  further 
improvement.  All  forms  of  general  produce,  from  horsehair  to  dry  hides — and 
even  baled  cotton, — are  firm.  The  southern  woods,  now  coming  up  from  Santa 
Cruz  Territory,  are  bringing  prices  reminiscent  of  war  time,  with  the  result  that 
producers,  great  and  small,  are  full  of  optimism  and  are  again  feeling  liberally, 
not  to  say  extravagantly  disposed.  In  no  Latin  market  of  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  Argentina  must  this  psychological  factor  of  successful  trade  be  over- 
looked. Argentina  is  buying  now  more  freely  than  she  has  done  since  1919, 
and  she  is  able  and  willing  to  buy  high-class  goods  in  all  lines. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,''  or  the  Boards  of  Tr.^de  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1730.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
Canadian  flour  agency — to  be  supplied  in  cotton  bags  of  196  pounds  (machine  sewn),  c.i.f.,  in 
grades  known  as  baker's,  extras  and  supers. 

1731.  Flour,  Oats,  Canned  Goods. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to 
represent  in  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of 
wheat  flour,  oats,  and  canned  foodstuffs. 

1732.  Flour. — A  New  York  firm  of  exporters,  with  agencies  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico, 
and  San  Domingo,  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour  suitable  for  bakeries 
in  these  places.  Business  for  the  main  ports  would  be  done  on  a  commission  basis,  but  this 
firm  would  buy  outright  for  the  outlying  districts. 

1733.  Food  Products. — A  French  firm  wish  to  secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
food  products  generally;  also  cereals  of  all  kinds  (barley,  maize,  rye,  etc.) 

1734.  Alsike. — A  firm  in  Switzerland  ask  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
alsike. 

1735.  Butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  secure  an  agency  for  butter. 

1736.  Cereals  and  Sugar. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  reliable  shippers 
in  Canada  of  cereals  and  sugar. 

1737.  Hard-boiled  Candies. — A  Singapore  house  desires  c.i.f.  price  Singapore  and  samples 
of  same  put  up  in  bottles  with  waxed  corks  and  screw  metal  tops.  Must  be  cheap,  as  busi- 
ness is  for  Tamil  coolie  trade.  A  sample  bottle  forwarded  for  inspection.  The  bottles  are 
much  used  by  coolies  after  sweets  are  eaten  and  should  be  of  an  appealing  shape. 

1738.  Canned  Sweet  Corn. — A  well-established  merchant  house  in  Singapore  would  be 
glad  to  receive  sample  of  canned  sweet  corn,  to  ascertain  whether  same  would  be  acceptable 
on  this  market. 

1739.  Canned  Sardines. — A  well-established  merchant  house  in  Singapore  wishes  to 
receive  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  of  canned  sardines  (pilchards).  To  be  packed  in  tomato 
sauce  in  flat  ovals  15  ounces.  Price  per  case  of  48  tins  around  $8.50  (Straits  currency). 

Miscellaneous 

1740.  Representation. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

1741.  Newsboards. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  paper  importers  ask  for  quotations  on  news- 
boards,  22  by  32,  from  50  to  600  sheets. 

1742.  Boxboards. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  act  aa  agents  for  a  first-class  boxboard 
house. 

1743.  Ruler  Blanks. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  of  steel  and  wood  rulers  desires 
quotations  for  maple  blanks  suitable  for  levels  and  rules. 

1744.  Kraft  and  Other  Wrapping  Paper. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  exporters  of  kraft  and  other  wrapping  paper. 

1745.  Writing  and  Tissue  Paper. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  writing  and 
tissue  paper. 

1746.  Writing  and  Bond  Papers. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  writing  and  bond  papers. 

1747.  Canadian  Woods. — A  French  firm  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  an  exporter  of 
Canadian  woods. 

1748.  Barks  for  Dyeing  and  Tanning  Extract  and  Pn/VRMACEUTic.\L  Products. — A 
Milan  firm  are  anxious  to  open  up  a  business  connection  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1749.  Chemicals,  Metals  and  Glass. — A  Milan  firm  desire  to  import  from  Canada 
chemicals,  metals  and  glass. 
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17')0.  Chemical  By-products;  Metals;  Iron  Scrap;  Spelter  and  Copper  Ingots. — A 
Genoa  firm  are  dcsiroius  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  prepared  to  export  the 
forc^oinsz  connnodit  ies. 

1751.  Chemicals. — A  Bels^ian  importer  of  chemical  products,  i.e.,  acetic  acid,  lime  salt, 
white  lead.  Carlsbad  salt,  etc.,  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1752.  BioxiDE  OF  Manganese  and  Graphite  are  requested  by  a  Milan  concern. 

1753.  Ferro-Silicon. — A  Sheflfieid  firm  are  intorest(Hi  in  offers  of  the  above,  in  grades 
fus  follows:  10/12  per  cent,  20/25  per  cent,  45/50  per  cent,  75/80  per  cent,  and  90/95  per 
cent. 

1754.  Ferro-Silicon. — A  Sheffield  firm  desire  quotations  on  ferro-silicon  of  the  follow- 
ing i:r:id(\s:  45  50  per  cent  Si  contents,  and  70/75  per  cent  Si  contents. 

1755.  Ferro-Silicon. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  interested  in  offers  of  ferro-silicon. 

1756.  Ferro-Chrome. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  interested  in  offers  of  ferro-chrome. 

1757.  Ferro-Chrome. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  interested  in  offers  of  the  above  in  grades  as 
follows:  10/12  per  cent,  20/25  per  cent,  45/50  per  cent,  75/80  per  cent,  and  90/95  per  cent. 

1758.  Aluminium. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  interested  in  aluminium  in  notched  bar  form, 
of  a  jnu-ity  of  97/98  per  cent. 

1759.  Aluminium. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  aluminium. 

1760.  Nickel. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  nickd. 

1761.  CoB.\LT. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  cobalt. 

1762.  Asbestos. — An  importer  of  Antwerp,  established  since  1914,  wishes  to  enter  into 
relations  with  Canadian  asbestos  mine  owner  with  view  to  sole  representation  in  Belgium. 

1763.  Wire  Rods. — A  Sheffield  firm  desire  quotations  direct  from  the  works  on  open- 
hearth  basic  soft  wire  rods,  of  grades  as  follows:  Grade  1,  carbon  not  exceeding  10  per  cent; 
Grade  2,  carbon  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent. 

1764.  M.ATTRESs  Wire,  Steel  Products,  and  Oil  Well  Supplies. — A  New  York  firm 
desire  to  receive  communications  from  manufacturers  of  mattress  wire,  oil  well  supplies,  and 
steel  products  marketable  in  Cuba.  Will  buy  certain  commodities  outright,  but  will  also 
act  as  agents. 

1765.  Industrial  Products. — A  civil  engineer,  who  has  for  the  past  two  years  devoted 
himself  entirel}'  to  sale  of  industrial  products,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firms  in  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  for  all  industrial  products,  especially  those  of  interest  to  the  engineer- 
ing trade. 

1766.  Raw  Material  for  Soap  Industry,  Parafi-in,  and  Electrical  Supplies. — An  Italian 
company  would  be  willing  to  be  put  in  touch  v/ith  Canadian  dealers. 

1767.  Wire  Nails. — A  well-established  English  house  handling  large  quantities  of  wire 
nails,  countersunk  checkered  heads  (kegs  each  1  picul  133Vs  pounds  net),  burlapped,  paper- 
lined,  as  follows:  60  kegs,  H  by  13  G.;  80  kegs,  H  by  12  G.;  40  kegs,  1|  by  13  G.;  150 
kegs,  2  by  11  G.;  60  kegs,  2i  by  11  G.;  120  kegs,  2\  by  10  G.;  30  kegs,  2^  by  11  G.;  140 
kegs,  3  by  8  G.;  40  kegs,  3^  by  7  G.;  120  kegs,  4  by  6  G.;  40  kegs,  5i  by  6  G.;  120  kegs, 
5  by  5  G.,  require  quotations  from  time  to  time  c.i.f.  Singapore.  No  other  sizes  acceptable 
except  the  ones  stated.   Kegs  essential;  case  packing  not  accepted. 


PROPOSED  SAIUNGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  20;  Canadian  Con- 
queror, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20;  Bolingbroke,  June  30;  Minne- 
dosa,  July  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  July  4;  Rawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  7. 

To  AvoNiNiouTH. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  23;  Welshman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  29;  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  7;  Caledonian,  July  7; 
Oxonian,  July  14 — both  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast. — Marburn,  June  21;  Marloch,  June  28;  Metagama,  July  5 — all  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  24. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  29. 

To  Cherbourg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  20;  Andania,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  June  23;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Antonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  7. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — General  Konsul  Pallisen,  June  24;  Helmer  Morch, 
June  30;  Florida,  July  8 — all  Scandinavian- American  Line. 

To  Dundee  and  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  June  19;   Ariano,  July  14 — both  Furness  Line. 
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To  Glasgow. — Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21;  Cassandra, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  22;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28; 
Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  28;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  5;  Athenia,  July  6;  Saturnia,  July  13 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  25; 
Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  June  27;  Hoerda,  July  4;  Porsenger,  July  7 — both  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  10. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  18. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22;  Doric,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  June  23;  Kastalia,  Cunard  Line,  June  24;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29;  Coracero,  Cunard  Line,  June  29;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  June  30;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  6;  Lakonia,  Cunard  Line, 
July  6;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  7;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  July  13; 
Megantlc,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  14. 

To  London. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  18;  Canadian  Conqueror, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  June  23;  Virgilia, 
Cunard  Line,  June  30;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  30;  Vasconia, 
Cunard  Line,  June  30;  Chickahominy,  Furness  Line,  June  30;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  4;  Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  7; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  7;  Grey  County,  I.C,  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Verentia 
Cunard  Line,  July  14;  Alleghany,  Furness  Line,  July  14. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Conqueror,  June  20;  Canadian  Victor,  July  4— 
both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  June  21;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  28; 
Manchester  Shipper,  July  5;  Manchester  Division,  July  12 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  June  22;  Cairndhu,  June  29;  Cairnavon,  July 
6 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  July  14. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  20;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  25; 
Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  June  27;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  4;  West  Kebar,  Rogers 
&  Webb,  July  10;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  20;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
June  23;  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  26,  July  17,  and 
fortnightly  sailings. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttle- 
TON,  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  June  26; 
Trewyn,  New  Zealand  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  26. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jul}''  5. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  27. 

To  South  America— Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanc.\. 
— Hilarius,  Houston  Line,  July  1. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  June  30;  Regina,  July  7;  Megantic,  July  14— all  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line;  Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  13. 

To  Southampton,  Cherbourg  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  June  23;  Empress  of 
Britain,  June  30;  Empress  of  Scotland,  July  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  June 
22,  and  every  fortnight. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.  (via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.).— Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment M(!rchant  Marine,  June  21. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  LivEHPOOL,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp— Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co..  early  July. 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Drechtdyk,  Holland- American  Line,  June  28; 
Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  July. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  June  29;  Niasjara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Auckland.  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian  Roval  Mail  Line, 
July  IS. 

To  Melbourne  and  Stoney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  July  14. 
To    Wellington,    Melbourne   and    Sydney. — Hauraki,    Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Aug.  14. 

To  India. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  June  22;  Hakata  Maru,  July  13;  Tokiwa 
MariL  July  30 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Transporter,  June  25;  Canadian  High- 
lander, July  25 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  20;  Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  June  28; 
Empress  of  Australia,  July  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  Line,  July  18 — also  calls  at  Dairen,  Manclunia. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Manila. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  July  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Achilles,  July  12;  Philoc- 
tetes,  Aug.  2 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  30;   Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  June  18,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  June  28; 
Empress  of  Australia,  July  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  June  30;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Shidzuoka 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  16;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line, 
Aug.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  June  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — President  Madison,  Admiral 
Oriental  Line,  June  17;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  yean 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  hack  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W,,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  weU  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned:-^ 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rales,  etc,,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
r«'prescntatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  stale  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  I'anadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentlcy's  Complete  I'hrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Wobb,  Recoiiquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Otlioe — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British   Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Canconvac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  WatermiU. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G,  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Nimi. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly  street.  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B,  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
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THE  APATHY  OF  EXPORTERS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  subjoined  notice  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  has  been  published  in  four  issues 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  response  up  to  date  has  been  dis- 
appointingly meagre.  The  Department — which  has  gone  to  considerable  trouble 
in  organizing  in  London  a  working  force  to  assist  Canadian  suppliers  of  food- 
stuffs to  furnish  their  goods  to  the  great  resta\u*ant  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Exhibition — in  inviting  an  awakened  interest  and  a  fuller  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  foodstuffs  exporters,  urges  on  patriotic  as  well  as  on  business  grounds 
that  Canadian  firms  should  make  a  special  effort  to  be  on  the  list  of  suppliers, 
as  the  benefits  of  successful  tender  are  likely  to  accrue  to  them  long  after  the 
period  of  the  Exhibition. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXIUBITION:  NOTICE  TO  FOOD  EXPORTERS 

As  already  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  plans  for 
Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Wembly 
Park,  near  London,  England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year,  are  prac- 
tically completed. 

Canada  expects  to  have  an  exhibition  worthy  of  its  name.  The  Canadian 
Government  exhibit  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  who  for  this  purpose  will  have  under  his  jurisdiction  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Government  Exhibition  Commissioner. 

This  department  therefore  desires,  as  a  preliminary  annoimcement,  to  state 
that  within  the  grounds  of  Wembly  Park,  where  the  great  exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  will  be  constructed  the  Canadian  Building.  The  Empire  Exhibition  Execu- 
tive will  also  construct  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a  restaurant,  in  which 
products  of  the  Empire  only  will  be  used,  provided  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  quality  and  price  with  similar  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people 
and  a  unique  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  foodstuffs  throughout  the  Empire  to  advertise  their  products  to  the  world. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  detailed 
announcement,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  among  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  prepared 
in  every  possible  way  to  assist  Canadian  suppliers  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the 
period  of  the  exhibition.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  firms  interested, 
and  who  are  not  now  represented  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
should  arrange  to  appoint  agents  in  London,  to  whom  all  information  can  be 
provided  so  that  on  short  notice  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition  prices  and 
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supplies  can  be  made  available.  The  department  desires  to  make  a  special 
appeal,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  exhibition,  to  firms  who  supply  food- 
stuffs, to  supply  only  the  best  grade  of  products.  Active  steps  are  being  taken 
in  the  other  Overseas  Dominions  to  win  first  place  for  their  various  products,  and 
the  keenest  competition  may  be  anticipated. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  provide  a  special  officer 
detailed  in  London  who  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between  Canadian  suppliers  of 
foodstuff's  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  restaurant. 

Canadian  firms,  therefore,  interested  in  supplying  Canadian  goods  to  the 
exliibition  authorities,  should  communicate  with  The  Deputy  Minister,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
agents  or  jobbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  full  information  regarding  the 
foodstuffs  they  can  supply,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  well  in  advance. 
The  department  will  also  welcome  helpful  suggestions. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.  E.   RAY'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Manchester,  who  has  been 
on  a  business  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  will  shortly  undertake 
a  tour  of  Ontario,  the  itinerary  for  which  is  as  follows: — 

Ottawa   June  28  to  30  Chatham   July  25 

Belleville   July  4  London   July  26  to  28 

Toronto   July  5  to  14  Ingersoll   July  30 

Guelph   July  16  to  18  Brantford   July  31  to  August  1 

Gait   July  19  Welland     August  2 

Kitchener   July  20  to  23  St.  Catharines   August  3  to  6 

Stratford   July  24  Hamilton   August  7  to  9 

Firms  in  Toronto  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to 
interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city.  In  the  case  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary,  requests 
for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board 
of  Trade. 

BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO  CLOTfflNG 

OF  CANADIAN  ORIGIN* 

(Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch) 

In  the  case  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  other  colonies  where  tariff  items 
are  not  quoted  in  detail,  the  rates  of  duty  given  apply  to  all  kinds  of  clothing. 
The  term  "  clothing,"  as  used,  relates  to  ordinary  wearing  apparel  for  the  human 
body.  It  includes  hats,  caps,  and  millinery,  but  not  boots  and  shoes.  The  rates 
of  duty  given  below  in  the  column  headed  British  preferential  tariff  "  apply 
to  Canada,  also  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  usually  to  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  or  to  certain  specified  portions  of  it.  The  general  tariff  in  all  cases  is 
applicable  to  goods,  the  origin  of  any  country  outside  the  British  Empire.  The 
statement  does  not  take  into  account  goods  imported  for  special  purposes,  for 
example,  naval  and  military  uniforms  and  for  which  provision  may  be  made  for 
exemption  from  duty. 

*  While  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  customs  duties  in  force 
In  other  coimtries,  it  is  not  practicable,  in  view  of  the  tariff  changes  that  are  being  constantly  made  and  on 
account  of  possible  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  interpreting  tariffs  to  guarantee  that  informjation  published 
on  this  subject  is  in  every  instance  up-to-date  and  absolutely  correct. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

British 
Preferential  General. 
Tariff.  Tariff. 

%  % 

Apparel,  ready-made  clothing,  hosiery,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff  (item 

228)  ,  a,d  valorem  25  40 

Hats  and  caps  (item  237)  ad  valorem  25  40 

Millinery  (item  238)  *  ad  valorem  25  40 

Apparel  made  to  the  order,  or  measurement,  of  residents  in  'New  Zealand,  and 
intended  for  the  individual  use  of  such  residents;    uniform  clothing  made  to 

measurements  sent  from  New  Zealand  (item  227)  ad  valorem  40  60 

Haberdashery,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff  (item  226)  ad  valorem  20  35 

A  primage  duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  rates  quoted.  Invoice  values  are 
increased  ten  per  cent  for  duty  purposes  in  New  Zealand. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

British 
Preferential  General. 
Tariff.  Tariff. 

%  % 

Coats,   jackets,   or   other   apparel    made   of   blanketing   or    baize,    not  elsewhere 

enumerated  (in  the  tariff)  (itemi  58)  ad  valorem  22  25 

Clothing,  bespoke,  or  made  by  a  tailor  or  dressmaker  to  the  order  of  an  individual 

(not  including  underclothing)  (item  60)  ad  valorem  22  25 

Shawls  (item  72)  ad  valorem  22  25 

Clothing  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty  but  not  including  articles  of  adornment 
merely,  articles  of  siJk  or  imitation  silk,  nor  furs  and  muffs;    (item  193a)..  ..ad 

valorem  ,   12  15 

Hats  and  caps  (item  193a)  ad  valorem  12  15 

Clothing  not  provided  for  in  193  (a)  or  any  other  item  of  the  tariff,  ad  valorem 

(item  193)   17  20 


NORTHERN  RHODESIA  (EXCEPT  CONGO  BASIN )  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Coats,   jackets,    or   other   apparel   made    of    blanketing   or   baize,    not  elsewhere 

enumerated  (in  the  tariff),  (iterh  58)  ad  valorem  17  20 

Clothing,  bespoke,  or  made  by  a  tailor  or  dressmaker  to  the  order  of  an  individual  «» 
(not  including  underclothing  (item  60)  )'.  ad  valorem  9  25 

Shawls,  (item  72)  ad  valorem  20  25 

Clothing  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty  but  not  including  articles  of  adornment 
merely,  articles  of  silf  or  imitation  silk,  nor  furs  and  muffs,  (item  193  (a))..  ..ad 

valorem   9  15 

Hats  and  caps  (193a)  ad  valorem  9  15 

Clothing   not   provided    for    in    193(a)    or    any    other    item    of    the   tariff  (item 

193)  ad  valorem  9  ^0 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

British 
Preferential  General. 
Tariff.  Tariff. 

%  % 


Barbados,  Clothing  (items  3,  35,  45,  47,  61,  83,  101)  ad  valorem  12  24 

British  Guiana,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  16— |  33-J 

British  Honduras,  clothing  (items  3,  34,  45,  47,  61,  84,  102)   "  10  20 

Trinidad,  clothing  (items  3,  35,  46,  48,  69,  85,  103)   "  10  20 

Grenada,  clothing  (items  3,  46,  48,  62,  86,  104)   "  12^  \^ 

St.  Vincent,  clothing  (items  3,  35,  46,  62,  86,  104)   "  11  16^ 

St.  Lucia,  clothing  (items,  3,  35,  46,  48,  62,  86,  104)   "  10  15 

Antigua,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  10  15 

Dominica,  clothing  (items  3,  35,  46,  48,  62,  86,  104)   "  10  15 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  10  15 

Montserrat,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  10  15 

Virgin  Islands,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  8  tt2 

Jamaica,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  15  20 

Bahamas,  clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  18-^  (a)      25  (a) 

(a)  (Under  a  tariff  amendment  act  of  1920,  a  drawback  of  50%  of  duties  is 
allow(!d  which  would  reduce  by  half  the  rates  quoted,  both  prefer- 
ential and  general.) 
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CYPRUS 

Oothing  {as  goixia  not  nu'ntionixl)   "  §  or  |  10 

(Preference  of  i  off   full   n\to  applii\s   to   woollen   manufactures,   h'lher-  of  full  rate 

dasljer>'  and  inillinery.) 

FIJI 

Clothing  (as  goods  partly  unenumerated)   '.   "  15  27J 

SAMOA  MANDATED  TERRITORY 
Clothing  (as  goods  not  mentioned)   "  15 


HOW  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

It  may  be  stated  in  broad  terms,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement,  that  an  export  department  added  to  a  business  auto- 
matically acts  as  an  insurance  for  home  trade,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  manufacturers  and  traders  to  introduce  such  a  department  into 
their  business  at  small  expense  and  with  every  prospect  of  satisfactory  results, 
provided  they  approach  it  inteUigently. 

Naturally  the  first  thing  a  trader  must  consider  is  which  markets  offer  the 
best  prospects  for  the  particular  lines  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  must  study 
the  peculiarities,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  country  he  selects;  he 
must  remember  that  the  people  he  wishes  to  cultivate  are  of  a  different  race, 
temperament,  and  probably  language;  that  they  have  different  ways  of  think- 
ing, different  business  methods,  different  laws,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  vastly 
different  custom  house  laws  and  regulations.  In  short,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
greatest  success  he  must  adapt  himself  and  his  tactics  to  his  customers'  ideas, 
whims,  and  fancies.  To  him  they  may  seem  peculiar,  but  he  must  always 
refnember  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  Jforeigner,  not  they.  Profits  are  usually  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  secured  in  the  home  trade,  while  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  department  are  certainly  no  higher. 

STUDY  OF  THE  MARKETS 

A  careful  study  of  the  markets  is  a  very  necessary  preliminary,  and  much 
exceedingly  valuable  information  can  be  obtained  from  custom  house  returns. 
Such  study  frequently  results  in  material  saving  of  expense,  since  what  will  be 
keenly  appreciated  in  one  country  will  fall  flat  in  another,  and  no  amount  oi 
energy  and  push  will  ever  render  it  successful.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may 
be  mentioned  an  utterly  futile  campaign  of  American  manufacturers  to  market 
certain  breakfast  foods  in  South  America.  The  cereals  were  lavishly  adver- 
tised, house-to-house  distributions  of  free  samples  made,  demonstration  bootl  s 
were  erected  in  stores,  hotels,  and  clubs,  where  dishes  were  served  without  any 
charge  in  the  most  tempting  styles  to  all  willing  to  try  them.  Enormous  sums 
were  lost  in  this  propaganda,  since  the  products  utterly  failed  to  appeal  to  the 
public.  The  campaign  was  not  confined  to  one  country,  but  was  prosecuted 
throughout  practically  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  each  country  producing 
negative  results. 

Had  the  manufacturers  but  made  a  study  of  the  markets  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  inhabitants  they  would  have  been  saved  much  loss  of  both  money 
and  prestige.  Customs  of  countries  are  always  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  when  they  date  back  for  centuries  and  become  tradi- 
tions. A  survey  of  even  the  methods  of  living  of  Latin  races  would  have  at 
once  elicited  the  fact  that  their  breakfast  is  of  the  lightest,  and  never  varies 
from  coffee  and  rolls. 
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As  an  illustration  of  good  marketing  may  be  cited  the  case  of  a  prominent 
Japanese  firm  who  manufactured  agar-agar.  Their  output  grew  until  it  was  far 
larger  than  their  home  market  demanded.  Prices  were  rapidly  falling  and  they 
were  faced  with  severe  losses.  Their  trade  was  entirely  confined  to  their  own 
country.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  an  export  branch  to  their  busi- 
ness. They  made  a  careful  study  of  the  world's  markets  and  ascertained  which 
countries  were  the  principal  consumers  of  the  commodity  they  manufactured. 
They  then  proceeded  to  get  the  market  prices  ruling  in  the  various  countries 
and  the  names  of  the  leading  importers.  They  allocated  their  stocks  propor- 
tionately to  the  requirements  of  the  countries.  The  next  procedure  was  to  send 
samples  and  quotations  calculated  to  secure  the  trade  to  the  prospective  cus- 
tomers, giving  them  a  firm  offer  for  a  certain  period  of  a  limited  amount,  at  the 
same  time  issuing  a  brief  market  report  on  the  commodity,  showing  all  the 
available  stocks  known  and  price  fluctuations.  In  many  cases  offers  were  made 
for  their  entire  output,  but  the  answer  was  always  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  supply  more  than  the  prescribed  amount  allotted  to  each  individual  terri- 
tory, as  their  other  customers'  requirements  must  be  complied  with.  The  direct 
result  was  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  had  built  up  a  regular  trade  spread 
over  the  whole  world  and  could  look  forward  to  the  sale  of  their  entire  output 
at  remunerative  prices  year  after  year  through  the  same  channels.  Had  they 
followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  allowed  one  firm  to  purchase  the  whole 
parcel  they  might  have  made  more  money  the  first  year,  it  is  true,  but  each 
succeeding  year  would  have  brought  its  own  troubles,  and,  by  not  putting  all 
their  eggs  into  one  basket,  they  have  established  world-wide  connections  and 
now  virtually  control  the  agar-agar  trade  of  the  world.  Apart  from  this  line 
they  have  utilized  their  overseas  correspondents  for  various  other  goods,  to 
mutual  advantage. 

These  two  illustrations  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those  con- 
templating adding  an  export  department  to  their  businesses,  and  conclusively 
prove  the  value  and  necessi4:.y  of  a  careful  study  of  the  trade  possibilities  and 
requirements,  as  well  as  the  impossible  trade  barriers,  which  exist  in  ever}'" 
country. 

However,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  investigation  made  denotes  the  prac- 
ticability of  overseas  trade  in  any  Hne  handled.  By  the  addition  of  an  export 
department  a  trader  may  materially  add  to  his  returns,  and  the  greater  number 
of  countries  to  which  he  can  extend  his  operations  the  better  in  the  long  run. 
When  one  country  suffers  from  a  drought  and  crops  are  short  in  consequence, 
business  there  is  naturally  checked,  but  it  is  usually  the  case  that  other  parts 
of  the  world  produce  bumper  harvests,  resulting  in  high  prices  and  prosperity. 


RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS  IN  CHINA 

Railway  construction  is  more  disturbed  by  the  disorder  in  China,  says  the 
British  Export  Gazette,  but  even  in  this  direction  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that 
funds  are  obtainable  in  Europe  for  needed  extensions — that  between  Shenchow, 
on  the  Yellow  River,  and  Haichow,  on  the  coast  500  miles  distant,  being  a  case 
in  point.  There  are  now  upwards  of  8,000  miles  of  railway  in  China,  or  only 
2,000  miles  short  of  the  programme  outlined  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  some  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  already  recognized,  however,  that  10,000  miles  of  railway  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  beginning  of  China's  transport  needs  of  this  type,  and  once 
the  communications  of  the  country  are  permanently  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
military  and  the  bandits,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a  large  number  of  projects 
will  be  taken  in  hand,  involving  valuable  contracts  for  material  and  rolling  stock. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  CHINESE  WHEAT  CROP 

J.  W.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  May  23,  1923. — Reports  from  the  wheat  growing  districts  north 
of  the  Yangtze  river  indicate  that  while  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  crop 
is  much  better  than  hast  year,  the  prospects  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  area 
are  not  bright.  A  crop  of  more  than  60  per  cent  that  of  a  normal  year  cannot 
be  looked  for.  The  wheat  crop  of  China  is  all  winter  wheat,  as  the  land  is 
seeded  in  the  autumn  and  harvesting  takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
The  new  wheat  should  be  on  the  market  early  in  July. 

In  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Yangtze  river,  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking 
(200  miles) ,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  canals  and  creeks  and  irrigation  is 
practised,  the  crop  is  excellent  and  a  full  yield  is  probable.  These  districts 
comprise  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wheat  growing  territory.  In  other  parts, 
however,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  during  the  autumn,  less  wheat  was  planted 
and  the  crop  will  be  light. 

There  should  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  flour  in  China  this 
year,  quite  as  good  or  better  than  was  the  case  last  year,  providing  exporters 
are  in  a  position  to  deliver  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  1922. 

THE  MARKETS  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  p.  W.  Ward 

[The  subjoined  is  from  an  extended  report  on  British  Malaya  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  late  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore.  It  is  intended 
to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  that  section  oj  it  which  deals 
with  the  import  trade  opportunities  for  Canadian  firms  in  these  territories,  and  the 
completed  work — which  will  include  the  sections  that  are  now  being  published 
serially — will  later  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet.] 

I 

Purchases  by  Tender  and  Indent 

As  quite  a  proportion  of  the  imports  of  British  Malaya  are  purchased  by 
tender  and  indent,  some  idea  may  be  given  as  to  the  systems  followed  and  the 
conditions  governing  the  sale  of  oversea  products  under  them. 

In  former  days,  generally  speaking,  the  system  of  supply  in  connection 
with  public  tenders  was  one  of  comparative  simplicity,  involving  little  or  no 
outlay  in  the  working  of  business.  If  the  product  was  right,  then  it  was  only 
the  question  of  a  competitive  price.  At  present,  however,  the  keen  competi- 
tion existing  between  international  sources  of  supply  places  this  method  of 
purchase  on  a  different  footing,  and  organized  efforts,  embracing  the  consuming 
end  as  well  as  the  end  actually  placing  the  business,  are  necessary.  The  indent 
system  likewise  calls  for  good  salesmanship  at  the  point  where  the  indent  is 
made  up  and  a  tactful  and  energetic  watching  in  London  or  New  York  with 
the  head  ofiSce  or  confirming  house  which  actually  orders  the  goods.  There 
have  been  numerous  instances  brought  to  the  notice  of  Trade  Commissioners 
where  an  article  supplied  by  a  certain  factory  had  been  indented  for  at  the 
end  which  handles  the  goods,  but  switched  "  to  another  house  (which  had  done 
nothing  whatever  to  warrant  an  order)  at  the  buying  end.  One  case  related  to 
the  writer  by  the  manager  of  a  house  of  very  substantial  proportions  was  that 
an  article  of  proven  selling  value  which  he  had  indented  for  had  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  London  house  by  an  article  he  could  not  give  away."  For  this 
reason,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  good  policy  to  be  in 
touch  with  head  offices  and  confirming  houses  of  Middle  East  importers,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  details  of  shipping  and  payment,  it  is  suggested  that  any  Cana- 
dian exporters  planning  to  sell  indent  lines  in  British  Malaya  should  have  con- 
nections in  London,  New  York,  and  (if  possible)  Amsterdam;  or  make  arrange- 
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ments  with  correspondents  in  these  cities  capable  of  watching  their  interests. 
The  writer's  experience  of  business  in  a  number  of  countries  has  led  him  to  the 
adoption  of  certain  maxims  in  regard  to  export  efforts.   These  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Do  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  any  market  unless  you  are  measur- 
ably sure  of  success. 

(2)  Having  decided  on  a  sales  campaign  in  an  overseas  market,  do  not  get 
into  touch  with  potential  buyers  of  your  product  until  you  have  first  learned 
"  what  to  do  "  and  "  what  not  to  do."  Many  chances  of  good  business  arc 
killed  by  a  thoughtless  first  letter. 

(3)  No  product  is  so  good  that  it  has  not  a  competitor.  Competition  is 
international  in  scope.  The  cheaper  production  or  lower  freight  rates  of  a  com- 
petitor may  place  you  at  a  disadvantage.  Grasp  all  the  conditions  before  you 
offer  your  product. 

(4)  Make  your  quotations  in  the  currency  of  your  potential  customers — 
c.i.f.   That  is  the  way  you  like  to  buy. 

(5)  A  good  product  is  frequently  damned  by  bad  packing.  Good  packing 
may  cost  you  a  little  more,  but  your  competitors  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

(6)  Export  business  needs  as  keen  organization  as  home  trade.  The  up-to- 
the-minute  exporter  is  the  one  who  gets  results. 

These  maxims  have  been  referred  to  in  the  present  chapter  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  sales  in  connection  with  tenders  and  indents  require  organized  effort, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  a  definite  co-operation  between  the 
various  selling  units  involved.  If  the  salesman  overseas  fails  to  advise  his  con- 
freres at  the  head  office  or  confirming  house,  his  efforts  to  secure  an  order  may 
be  thrown  away.  The  same  result  takes  place  if  the  agent  in  London  or  New 
York  fails  to  live  up  to  his  part  of  the  agreement.  If  the  exporter  at  homo 
fails  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  an  order  as  to  price,  delivery  and  other 
features,  then  the  salesman's  first  order  will  almost  invariably  be  his  last.  The 
necessity  for  complete  organizations  is  a  vital  one,  and  its  absence  has  in  many 
instances  meant  the  loss  of  good  business  for  a  good  product. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES 

The  Governments  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States 
purchase  the  bulk  of  their  requirements  through  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies  in  London.  Indents  are  made  up  by  each  department  of 
government  in  January  and  February  of  each  year  and  passed  on  to  the  secre- 
tariat, where  they  are  checked  over  as  to  amounts;  these  must,  of  course,  fall 
within  the  figures  of  the  annual  estimates.  Other  than  this  particular,  the  secre- 
tariats give  no  supervision  to  the  indents,  nor  dictate  in  any  way  to  the  depart- 
ments as  to  what,  or  how  much,  they  shall  purchase. 

Government  buying  is  therefore  annual;  the  indents  go  forward  to  the 
Crown  Agents  during  the  month  of  March,  and  are  undoubtedly  consoHdated 
by  the  latter  in  the  case  of  many  articles.  Buying  by  the  Crown  Agents  is 
largely  by  tender,  and  even  in  the  case  of  small  quantities  of  various  articles 
competitive  prices  are  obtained. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  representation  in  London  is  necessary  before 
this  market  of  demand  can  be  approached;  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  many 
articles  is  so  large,  however,  that  the  strongest  efforts  to  get  on  the  list "  will 
be  worth  while.  It  is  of  course  realized  that,  in  many  cases,  particular  brands 
or  makes  of  articles  will  be  asked  for  by  the  departments  responsible  for  the 
various  indents,  and  that  such  requests  will  frequently  be  the  result  of  sales- 
manship at  the  overseas  office.  This  means  that  representation  is  necessary 
in  British  Malaya.  The  battle  is  more  than  half  won  if  the  indcntor  can  be 
persuaded  to  specify  a  particular  brand  or  manufacture. 
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The  organization  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  has  been  built  up 
during  a  number  of  years  and  is  a  somewhat  extensive  institution  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  earlier  days  of  British  colonization  the  larger  proportion  of 
imported  articles  was  brought  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  purchasing  body 
became  necessary.  Conditions  have  changed  to  a  great  extent  in  certain  of  the 
Crown  Colonies  in  recent  years,  and  more  than-  one  of  these  would  welcome  the 
o]-)portunity  of  making  its  own  purchases  direct.  There  is  not,  however,  any  like- 
lihooil  of  a  change  in  policy  for  some  little  time  to  come,  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
Crown  Agents  will  have  to  be  courted  by  any  export  house  desirous  of  supply- 
ing colonial  requirements.  The  system  has  certain  advantages  for  both  seller 
and  consumer,  and  once  a  connection  is  established  some  very  good  business 
may  l>e  obtained. 

GOVERNMENT  FOODSTUFFS  DEMANDS 

So  far  as  British  Malaya  is  concerned,  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
foodstuff  purchases  are  almost  wholly  made  by  local  tender.  This  is  done  not 
only  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  economy,  but  also  to  ensure  that  local  mer- 
chants receive  a  definite  share  of  Government  business.  Fairly  large  purchases 
of  foodstuffs  are  made  for  the  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  prisons,  etc.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  number  of  foodstuffs  on  which  Western  nations  cannot  hope 
to  quote,  but  on  such  items  as  canned  milk,  canned  fish,  and  canned  fruit  Cana- 
dian exporters  represented  in  British  Malaya  should  be  able  to  secure  a  portion 
of  the  demand. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

The  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  which,  besides  extending  through 
these  states,  also  touch  the  chief  centres  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Unfederated  Alalay  States,  are  Government  owned  and  purchase  all  supplies 
of  a  major  nature  through  the  Crov/n  Agents  in  London.  A  very  ambitious 
programme  has  been  in  prospect,  but  the  economic  conditions  of  the  past  two 
years  have  made  it  necessary  to  almost  wholly  defer  new  construction  and  other 
items  for  the  present. 

For  the  next  few  months  very  little  buying  will  be  done;  even  maintenance 
stores  will  be  kept  at  as  low  a  margin  as  possible;  but  as  soon  as  conditions 
begin  to  mend,  tenders  for  locomotives,  rolling-stock,  bridge  materials,  rails  and 
various  supplies  will  be  issued.  Houses  catering  for  the  Canadian  railway 
systems  should  be  in  a  position  to  quote  definitely  on  various  requirements  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways.  During  1918-19,  when  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  were  unable  to  supply,  the  railway  system  in  question  purchased 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  materials  in  Canada,  and  an  extreme  goodwill 
exists  for  Dominion  manufacturers. 

The  administration  of  the  railway  is  essentially  British,  and  the  policy  is 
rather  to  buy  from  Great  Britain  whenever  possible.  There  have,  however, 
been  substantial  purchases  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada.  A 
number  of  freight  cars  have  recently  been  supplied  by  a  Canadian  plant.  The 
Malayan  peninsula  is  rich  in  timber,  and  none  has  been  imported  for  railway 
use  up  to  the  present.  There  is  under  consideration,  however,  the  question  of 
laying  creosoted  hardwood  sleepers  on  certain  portions  of  the  track,  and  one 
enterprising  Canadian  lumber  house  has  sent  out  a  sample  shipment  for  trial 
purposes  free  of  all  charge. 

During  1921  maintenance  stores  and  materials  were  purchased  by  this 
railway  system  to  the  value  of  $9,913,982,  while  the  expenditure  on  construc- 
tion and  surveys  of  new  lines  reached  a  total  of  $21,939,285.  Out  of  the  latter 
amount  the  sum  of  $14,047,588  was  for  stores,  and  materials ;  $12,032,424  repre- 
sented purchases  through  the  Crown  Agents.    Construction  stores  are  always 
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kept  on  hand  to  the  value  of  about  half  a  million  dollars.  The  average  value 
of  indents  sent  to  the  Crown  Agents  by  the  Stores  Department  during  1921  was 
$140,000,  ninety-five  of  such  indeuts  having  been  sent.  The  year  in  question 
covered  a  period  of  rigid  retrenchment,  so  that  with  a  programme  such  as  the 
Federated  Malay  States  Railways  has  in  view,  normal  purchases  would  run  to 
much  heavier  figures. 

The  following  are  some  representative  purchases  during  the  year  1921: — 

Twenty  "  L"  class  locomotives  (from  North  British  Locomotive  Works,  Glasgow). 
Ten  "  R "  class  locomotives  (from  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia) . 
One  hundred  and  sixty  covered  goods  wagons  (erected  at  Port  Swettenham;  supplied 
from  England). 

A  number  of  engine  water  tanks  and  columns. 
Two  60-ton  and  one  20-ton  weighbridges. 
One  turntable. 

Electric  light  plant — One  engine,  generator,  boiler  and  switchboard,  one  turbine  pump 
and  motor. 

Machine  shop — One  wheel  lathe,  one  Loudon  lathe,  one  slotting  machine,  one  3-inch 
screwing  machine,  two  drilling  machines. 
Erecting  shop — One  hydraulic  press. 
Smithshop — Two  bolt  machines,  one  oil  furnace. 
Carriage  shop — Six  paint-mixing  machines,  three  overhead  cranes. 

Saw-mill — One  sandpapering  machine,  one  blind  style  mortising  machme,  one  band 
saw  sharpening  machine,  one  lap  point  machine. 

Ways  and  Works  Department — Three  radial  drilling  machines,  one  drill  girder,  one 
saw  sharpener,  one  bolt  threading  machine,  32  miles  of  wire  fencing. 

Permanent  way  renewals  were  responsible  for  908  rails,  126  points,  and  166 
crossings.  Replacements  on  locomotives  totalled  $37,674  in  value  and  on  wagons 
$175,979.  Purchases  from  Canada  during  1921  reached  a  total  value  of 
$24,947,  while  Australia  is  credited  with  $29,943. 

The  railway  is  constructing  its  own,  passenger  equipment,  and  last  year 
built  and  placed  in  service  one  bogie  sleeping  car,  two  bogie  first  and  second  class 
composite  cars,  two  bogie  third  class  and  two  bogie  third  class  and  brake  van 
composite  cars.  Twenty  mail  type  bogie  passenger  cars  were  also  under  erection. 
A  number  of  bogie  sleeper  wagons,  coal  trucks  and  low-sides  were  constructed  as 
well.   The  system  has  its  own  tailoring,  upholstering  and  bedding  shops. 

The  construction  programme  includes  a  new  terminus,  yards  and  quarters 
at  Singapore,  with  the  doubling  of  the  fine  on  Singapore  Island  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles ;  the  doubling  of  the  line  also  from  Kuala  Lumpur  to  Port  Swet- 
tenham— a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  with  a  number  of  bridges  and  cul- 
verts; also  from  Kuala  Lumpur  to  Batu  Junction,  nine  miles;  and  a  five-mile 
deviation  at  Kuala  Kubu.  A  new  water  supply  scheme  for  Prai  and  Bukit 
Mertajam,  calling  for  miles  of  piping,  is  in  progress. 

Such  machinery  as  concrete  mixers,  stone  crushers,  pneumatic  drills,  cranes, 
pumps,  winding  engines,  etc.,  will  be  in  demand  from  time  to  time. 

Large  works  are  in  progress  at  Prai,  the  terminus  for  the  port  of  Penang, 
and  a  town-planning  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  the  first-named  place. 

Representation  in  Singapore — or  better  still,  Kuala  Lumpur — is  necessary 
if  a  special  bid  for  railway  business  is  to  be  made.  Certain  day-to-day  require- 
ments are  purchased  locally,  and  on  occasions  these  run  to  a  substantial  figure. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 

The  Department  of  the  Government  Printer,  both  at  Singapore  and  Kuala 
Lumpur,  is  one  of  interest  to  certain  manufacturers  in  Canada,  the  paper  require- 
ments alone  being  of  a  substantial  annual  value. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  Printer  at  Singapore,  the  writer 
has  gained  certain  information  and  samples  which  will  enable  Canadian  paper 
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uuuiufacturers  to  intolligenth^  quote  on  these  requirements.  These  requirements 
embrace  28-pound  to  120-pound  hand-made;  18-pound  to  120-pound  azure  laid; 
15-pound  and  21-pound  manifest  bank  cream  wove;  48-pound  and  56-pound 
white  printing  paper;  39-pound  pamphlet  cover  paper;  30-pound,  36-pound 
and  GO-pound  blue  wove;  24-pound  to  130-pound  blue  laid;  36-pound  to 
56-pound  cream  laid;  116-pound  brown  and  brown  stereo  paper;  and  various 
wei*];hts  of  vellum  wove,  cream  wove,  glazed  cream  wove,  glazed  imitation 
parchment,  stereo  paper,  rough  onion  skin,  art  cover  paper  and  kraft.  At  the 
present  time  practically  the  whole  of  the  supply  is  from  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

In  a  growing  territory  like  British  Malaya  it  will  be  readily  realized  that 
a  number  of  public  works  are  frequently  going  forward.  Occasionally  these 
are  open  to  international  tender — the  Johore  Causeway  and  Prai  Wharfage  are 
recent  examples;  but  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  contracts  are  secured 
by  local  firms.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  new  Government  hospital  at 
Singapore,  the  preliminary  portion  of  which  is,  at  the  present  moment,  being 
tendered  for.  Work  of  this  kind  calls  for  a  variety  of  articles,  from  derricks 
to  wire  nails,  and  large  quantities  of  certain  materials  are  in  request.  Such 
contracts  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the  local  representation  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  building  and  hardware  lines. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  good  policy  for  factory  representatives  to  tender 
directly  for  any  of  these  supplies.  This  should  be  done  through  a  local  house 
in  touch  with,  and  acceptable  to,  the  various  Government  departments,  the 
procedure  being,  in  fact,  exactly  similar  to  that  existing  in  Canada. 

During  the  next  few  years,  with  the  possibility  of  a  largely  augmented 
Government  revenue,  a  number  of  extensive  public  works  will  be  proceeded 
with. 

STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

The  local  governments  of  the  various  states  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
have  quite  extensive  Public  Works  Departments,  whose  annual  expenditure  runs 
into  substantial  yearly  figures.  One  of  the  chief  items  in  their  various  pro- 
grammes is  the  construction  of  roads,  and  purchases  for  this  particular  class 
of  work  are  constantly  being  made.  Water  schemes,  involving  pumping  plants, 
piping,  etc.,  are  increasingly  being  promoted,  while  electric  lighting  schemes, 
with  the  various  purchases  that  these  call  for,  are  being  considered  in  a  number 
of  communities. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  Public 
Works  engineers  of  each  state  and  have  illustrated  literature,  specifications 
and  approximate  prices  presented.  In  the  case  of  these  parties  also,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly desirable  that  local  representation  should  be  arranged:  a  good  agent 
can  go  a  long  way  towards  lining  up  an  order.  All  the  smaller  contracts  are 
placed  locally. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  BORNEO 

As  may  be  surmised,  a  large  proportion  of  the  purchases  for  Government 
are  made  through  the  offices  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London.  During  the 
next  few  years,  if  revenues  allow,  a  somewhat  ambitious  programme  of  public 
works  will  be  proceeded  with.  During  1921,  capital  expenditure  by  Govern- 
ment included  $742,000  for  works,  buildings  and  roads,  and  $164,000  for  rail- 
ways. Substantial  purchases  are  also  recorded  for  radio-telegraph  and  tele- 
phone materials,  A  water  supply  scheme  for  Sandakan  is  about  to  be  embarked 
upon. 
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MUNICIPALITIES 

The  municipalities  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca,  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  are  directly  under  Government  administration  but  are  given  a 
certain  amount  of  latitude  in  organization  matters.  Their  purchases  are  not 
made  through  the  Crown  Agents  but  by  direct  tender,  issued  locally,  with  the 
exception  of  very  large  requirements.  In  the  case  of  Singapore  the  latter  are 
purchased  through  an  agent  in  Glasgow,  who  issues  tenders  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  which  any  Canadian  house  having  representation  in 
Great  Britain  can  compete,  provided  a  satisfactory  method  of  inspection  can 
be  agreed  upon. 

The  yearly  indent  for  municipal  stores  for  Singapore  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  million  dollars;  the  amounts  for  Penang  and  Malacca  are  consider- 
ably less,  but  certainly  of  consequence.  These  stores  comprise  such  items  as 
engineers'  and  plumbers'  stores,  tools,  paints,  etc.,  among  imported  lines. 
Tenders  are  called  once  a  year  only  for  these  purchases,  generally  a  few  weeks 
after  the  new  year. 

The  municipal  requirements  of  Singapore  should  be  very  interesting  to  a 
number  of  Canadian  houses  in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  A  new  water 
scheme  requiring  over  fifty  miles  of  large  water  mains,  and  the  equipment  for 
mechanical  filtration  plants,  pumping  station,  etc.,  will  shortly  be  proceeded 
with.  At  the  moment  it  has  not  been  definitely  decided  whether  steel,  wrought 
iron,  or  concrete  piping  will  be  employed.  A  particular  form  of  concrete  piping 
is  under  test  over  a  four-mile  course,  but  the  consulting  engineer  is  under  the 
impression  that  steel  pipes  will  have  to  be  employed. 

Another  project  of  the  immediate  future  is  the  extension  of  electric  power 
equipment  of  the  Singapore  Tramways  Company,  a  large  part  of  which  is  leased 
to  the  municipaUty.  The  original  plant  was  manufactured  by  a  well-known 
English  firm,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  additional  plant  will  be  subject 
to  open  tender.  During  the  next  few  months  it  is  also  possible  that  the  muni- 
cipality of  Singapore  will  embark  upon  a  housing  scheme  estimated  at  a  cost 
of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  municipality  of  Penang  is  a  very  enterprising  one,  and  public  works 
of  a  nature  akin  to  those  of  Singapore  are  projected,  although  involving  less 
expenditure. 

In  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  capital  of  Kuala  Lumpur  and  the 
towns  of  Ipoh,  Taiping,  Seremban,  etc.,  are  open  to  certain  development  in 
public  facilities  in  the  near  future. 

HARBOUR  BOARDS 

The  Harbour  Boards  of  Singapore  and  Penang  send  large  indents  to  the 
Crown  Agents  in  London  each  year,  the  indents  for  regular  supplies  going  for- 
ward generally  in  March  and  September. 

The  Singapore  Harbour  Board  is  a  very  extensive  organization,  with  pro- 
perty valued  at  nearly  $30,000,000,  and  comprises  an  up-to-date  dockyard  as 
well  as  extensive  wharf  accommodation  and  godowns.  One  of  its  leading  features 
is  an  electric  power  plant,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  nearly  2,000,000  units. 
During  1921,  orders  were  placed  for  a  600-kw.  turbo-generator  and  additional 
boiler  and  large  unit  transformers;  also  a  30-ton  electric  travelling  crane.  The 
dockyard  workshops  also  imported  a  quantity  of  new  machinery. 

Large  indents  for  stores  and  materials  are  sent  forward  to  the  Crown 
Agents,  and  a  number  of  special  items  will  possibly  be  asked  for  in  the  near 
future.  The  equipment  in  demand  includes  concrete  reinforcement,  pumping 
machinery,  caissons,  cranes,  capstans,  iron  fencing,  trestles  and  gates,  yard 
locomotives,  piping,  manhole  covers,  motor  trucks,  electrical  fittings  and  sup- 
plies. 
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The  value  of  the  half-yearly  indents  sent  forward  to  the  Crown  Agents  by 
the  Penang  Harbour  Board  runs  from  $35,000  to  $60,000.  The  requirements  of 
the  board  comprise  all  classes  of  material  for  shipbuilding  and  ship  and  ship- 
yard repair.  Lines  in  which  certain  Canadian  exporters  can  compete  are  mild 
steel  i)lates.  from  J  inch  to  inch;  galvanized  bars,  ^  inch  up  to  1^  inch;  and 
angle  iron  of  various  sizes.  Small  importations  of  lumber  for  piling,  etc.,  are 
required  from  time  to  time. 

COMMERCIAL  INDENTS 

There  are  a  number  of  departmental  stores  in  the  chief  centres  of  British 
Malaya.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  their  head  offices  in  London,  through  whom 
at  least  the  larger  proportion  of  their  buying  is  done.  One  or  two,  however, 
purchase  direct.  A  certain  number  of  proprietary  and  largely  advertised  lines 
are  imported  from  the  United  States,  generally  through  New  York  confirming 
houses.  Indents  are  sent  forward  by  certain  stores  only  at  half-yearly  inter- 
vals, others  every  three  months,  while  some  requisition  monthly.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  Chinese  merchants  in  British  Malaya  also  purchase  through  London, 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Hong  Kong  commission  and  confirming  houses. 

While  it  is,  to  some  extent,  unsatisfactory  not  to  be  able  to  carry  a  trans- 
action through  with  the  actual  purchaser  of  the  goods,  the  system  has  certain 
advantages  for  the  manufacturer,  and  the  labour  and  detail  saved  in  regard  to 
shipping  comparatively  small  consignments  is  appreciable.  The  surety  cf 
prompt  payment  is  also  a  consideration. 

Canadian  manufacturers  having  London  representation  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  carefully  canvassing  the  confirming  houses  and  head  ofiices  of 
Eastern  importers.  The  names  of  a  number  of  these,  buying  for  British  Malayan 
firms,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  holding  back  of  indents, 
while  stocks  accumulated  through  the  days  of  depression  were  worked  off.  The 
situation  is  now  changing  and  some  indents — although  perhaps  less  in  value 
than  at  normal  times — are  going  forward.  The  trend  in  this  direction  will  be 
fairly  steady  from  now  on. 

LIST  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  ENGINEERS 

In  order  that  manufacturers  of  lines  suitable  for  public  works  of  various 
descriptions  may  be  able  to  get  into  touch  with  the  responsible  officials  in 
British  Malaya,  a  list  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  executive  engineers 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Mala^^  States  Governments,  the 
Governments  of  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  the  railways,  municipalities, 
harbour  boards,  etc.,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  to 
any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer. 

FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  NETHERLANDS  INDIES  INDUSTRIES 

FAIR 

The  Fourth  International  Netherlands  Indies  Industries  Fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Bandoeng,  Java,  from  July  28  to  August  12  next.  All  goods  exported  from 
abroad  will  be  admitted  for  the  exhibition  without  any  restriction  as  to  their 
origin.  A  prospectus  of  the  fair  with  form  of  application  is  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  on  application. 
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INCREASED   DANISH  PRODUCTION   OF  PIGS   AND  BACON 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  6,  1923. — The  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  advised  that 
the  record  number  of  1,003,000  pigs  were  slaughtered  in  Denmark  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1923,  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  total  killing 
during  the  current  year  will  reach  3,000,000,  the  highest  previously  recorded 
being  2,500,000  in  1914. 

Quite  recently,  the  number  of  pigs  slaughtered  has  averaged  from  62,000 
to  65,000  weekly,  compared  with  40,000  to  45,000  last  year,  but  the  market  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  able  to  absorb  the  increase,  and  prices  of  bacon 
have  moreover  remained  firm. 

Regarding  complaints  made  a  few  months  ago  as  to  the  fat  quality  of 
Danish  bacon — which  received  some  publicity  in  Canada — it  is  stated  that 
this  has  now  ceased  and  recent  supplies  have  been  so  lean  that  buyers  are  offer- 
ing a  higher  price  for  a  somewhat  fatter  quality. 

Denmark  continues  to  hold  the  first  place  in  this  market  among  imported 
bacons,  the  only  serious  rival  being  the  new  accession  to  these  ranks,  Ireland, 
but  it  is  reported  that  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  number  of  pigs  slaughtered 
in  Ireland  amounted  to  only  about  250,000,  a  falling-away  of  about  33  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 


FIRST   STORE   CATTLE   IN  BIRKENHEAD 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool  June  1,  1922. — The  arrival  in  Birkenhead  on  May  31  of  the  first 
shipment  of  528  Canadian  store  cattle  (ex  ss.  Welshman)  was  celebrated  at 
the  landing  by  the  attendance  of  the  mayor  of  Birkenhead,  town  councillors, 
Dock  Board  officials,  cattle  dealers,  and  others  interested.  This  first  consign- 
ment was  brought  over  by  the  Canadian  Cattle  Corporation,  Limited,  of  London, 
under  a  scheme  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  English  farmers.  The 
cattle  were  sent  forward,  after  the  necessary  ten  hours'  detention  at  Birken- 
head, to  the  corporation  and  farms -at  Worlingham,  in  Suffolk,  to  be  fattened 
for  six  weeks  before  being  sold  for  slaughter.  The  scheme,  however,  contem- 
plates that  future  shipments  shall  be  sold  to  farmers  in  East  Anglia  within  a 
week  or  so  of  arrival,  the  farmer  being  given  the  opportunit}"  of  buying  them 
on  the  deferred  payment  system,  under  which  they  will  pay  a  10  per  cent 
deposit  on  purchase,  remove  the  animals  to  their  own  land  for  fattening,  and 
pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  to  the  corporation  w^hen  they  are  finally 
sold.  It  is  believed  that  the  scheme  will  appeal  to  farmers  generally,  and  will 
lead  to  a  considerably  increased  demand  and  to  more  rapid  absorption  of  sup- 
plies. The  animals  were  in  fine  condition,  and  have  made  a  satisfactory 
impression  on  the  trade.  In  addition  to  the  animals  brought  over  by  the  Cana- 
dian Cattle  Corporation,  Limited,  a  number  were  also  received  for  immediate 
sale  in  Birkenhead.    Large  supplies  are  also  due  in  the  near  future. 

Liverpool's  interest  in  cattle 

The  Stanley  Cattle  Market  at  Liverpool  has  not  been  in  operation  since 
1912,  and  has  handled  no  Canadian  cattle  since  the  imposition  of  the  embargo 
which  required  the  slaughter  to  take  place  immediately  at  the  place  of  landing. 
The  removal  of  the  embargo,  however,  and  the  interest  it  has  lent  to  the  cattle 
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trade,  has  led  to  the  authorities  taking  vigorous  action  to  restore  the  facilities 
of  this  important  Mersey  market.  Necessary  alterations  have  been  made  to 
provide  adequate  facilities,  and  arrangements  are  now  complete  for  the  holding 
01  tlie  first  cattle  auction  at  the  Stanley  Market  next  week,  when  a  number  of 
Canadian  store  cattle  due  ex  ss.  Caledonian  will  be  offered  "for  sale.  It  is 
expected  that  in  the  future  Liverpool  will  secure  a  large  share  of  this  business. 

SITUATION  OF  THE   STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PULP 
MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  June  4,  1923. — At  the  request  of  British  Columbia  strawberry 
and  raspberry  shippers,  inquiry  has  been  made,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Trade  Commissioners,  as  to  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  frozen  raspberries  and 
strawberries  to  jam  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  proposition,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  market  could  be  developed  for  certain  quantities.  The  extent  of  the 
demand,  however,  would  depend  primarily  on  the  English  crop  of  these  berries. 
If  there  were  a  crop  shortage,  there  would  be  a  large  demand,  but  if  English 
berries  were  plentiful,  these  would  get  the  preference,  and  even  in  the  off  season 
considerable  quantities  stored  as  pulp  would  be  available  to  keep  the  factories 
going.  If  there  were  only  an  average  crop,  English  fruit  would  supply  all  the 
demand  till  October,  when  there  would  be  a  call  for  imported  pulps.  It  is  too 
early  to  give  any  satisfactory  indication  as  to  English  crop  prospects.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  strawberry  bloom  has  been  good,  and  promises  a  larger 
crop  than  last  year,  though  spring  frosts  and  a  prolonged  period  of  cold 
weather  may  change  this  outlook.  Raspberries  are  promising,  but  are  more 
likely  to  have  suffered  from  weather  conditions,  and  a  smaller  crop  than  last 
year  is  anticipated. 

The  situation  is  also  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  commercial 
depression  during  the  past  year  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  demand  for 
jam,  which  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  consuming  public  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  luxury,  so  that  there  is  a  considerable  hold-over  stock.  The 
high  price  of  sugar  is  also  expected  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  total  output 
of  jam  this  season. 

Jam  manufacturers  have  for  many  years  been  using  berry  pulps  imported 
from  Holland,  France,  and  Australia.  These  are  shipped  in  air-tight  tins,  which 
have  definitely  established  themselves  upon  the  market  and  are  regarded  as 
satisfactory  by  the  manufacturers.  Frozen  berries  are  not  generally  known, 
and,  although  the  experience  of  British  Columbia  in  shipping  these  to  eastern 
Canadian  jam  manufacturers  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  freezing  pro- 
cess, there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  frozen  product  that  will 
have  to  be  overcome  before  business  can  be  done.  The  expense  also  of  keeping 
the  fruit  in  cold  storage  till  required  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  competition  witli 
pulps  put  up  in  sterilized  tins,  which  will  keep'  for  months  in  ordinary  storage. 
Xo  new  product  of  this  nature  will  be  bought  in  commercial  quantities  till 
samples  have  been  tested  out  by  the  jam  manufacturers.  While  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  transportation  under  refrigeration  of  large  quan- 
tities, it  would  probably  prove  difficult  to  secure  cold  storage  in  transit  for  the 
sample  lots,  which  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  offer  a  fair  test.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  shippers  are  advised,  if  at  all  possible,  to  fall  into  line  with 
their  competitors,  put  up  the  berries  in  air-tight  tins,  and  arrange  for  the  dis- 
tribution through  brokers  at  British  ports  of  trial  consignments  during  the 
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summer  months.  If  these  trial  consignments  prove  satisfactory  it  should  be 
possible  to  place  orders  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  and  later, 
and  this  business  may  run  into  several  hundred  tons.  Direct  selling  arrange- 
ments with  the  jam  manufacturers  are  not  feasible.  The  brokers  should  be 
furnished  with  c.i.f.  quotations,  as  quotations  f.o.b.  shipping  points  are  useless. 
Brokers  v/ill  represent  the  shippers  for  a  commission  of  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Although  the  offer  of  pulp  in  sterilized  tins  is  recommended  as  most  likely 
to  lead  to  ready  sales,  many  manufacturers  have  expressed  unwillingness  to 
try  out  the  products  of  the  frozen  process.  It  is  possible  that  actual  dem^on- 
stration  may  convince  them  that,  as  claimed,  the  berries  do  not  lose  either 
colour,  shape  or  flavour  in  the  process,  and  will  lead  to  definite  business.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  caterers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  had  some  experience  with  frozen  berries,  and  has  asked  for 
quotations  on  some  22  tons  of  strawberries.  Cold  storage  can  be  procured  for 
20s.  per  ton  for  the  first  twenty-eight  days  and  6s.  3d.  per  ton  per  week  there- 
after. 

As  to  prices,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  these  until  the  British  crop  situa- 
tion is  definitely  known.  Dutch  raspberry  pulp  is  now  quoted  at  41s.  6d.  to 
45s.  6d.  per  case  of  110  pounds;  French  raspberry  pulp  (superior  quality)  at 
65s.  per  cwt.;  and  Dutch  strawberry  pulp  at  32s.  6d.  to  65s.  per  cwt.  (112 
pounds)  according  to  grade  and  quality.  Last  year  English  raspberries  were 
offered  at  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.,  and  on  account  of  the  large  crop  dropped  to  as 
low  as  25s.,  while  strawberries  opened  at  58s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.  and  dropped  to 
35s. 

With  regard  to  package,  the  shippers  offer  40-gallon  barrels  or  4-gallon 
tins.  Undoubtedly  the  4-gallon  tins  would  be  generally  preferable,  though 
some  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  larger  package.  The  continental  pulp 
comes  in  cases  containing  teni  5-kilogramme  tins,  and  the  Australian  pulps  in 
56-pound  tins. 

GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  KRAFT  PAPERS  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  May  15,  1923.— Paper  merchants  in  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Delhi 
report  a  growing  demand  for  kraft  and  wrapping  papers  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  two  distinct  features  to  this  demand — the  Bombay  cotton  mill  market 
and  the  general  bazaar  trade. 

The  Cotton  Mill  Trade. — On  the  Bombay  side  there  has  in  recent  years 
been  a  rapid  development  in  the  Indian  textile  industry  and  the  mills  there  are 
maintaining  a  large  production  of  cotton  piecegoods.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
wrapping  of  the  finished  webs  of  cloth  that  this  market  for  kraft  paper  arises. 
There  is  nothing  special  in  the  quality  or  weight  of  papers  used  by  the  cotton 
mill  trade,  and  requirements  are  easily  filled  from  stocks  normally  carried  by 
large  paper  merchants. 

The  Bazaar  Trade.— Until  very  recently  a  visitor  to  the  average  Indian 
foodstuffs  bazaar  would  have  seen  the  bazaar  merchant  squatting  cross-legged 
among  his  little  conical  piles  of  flour,  pulse,  gram,  etc.,  weighing  out  a  few 
pounds  of  his  wares  on  his  ancient  scales  and  wrapping  up  each  purchase  with 
bits  of  old  papers  and  grass.  To-day  a  visit  to  the  same  bazaar  reveals  the 
dealer  squatting  and  weighing  out  bits  of  flour  and  pulse  in  the  same  old  way, 
but  now  the  small  purchaser  may  receive  his  flour  in  brown  paper  bags  much 
as  the  Canadian  housewife  receives  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  or  rice  from  her 
grocer.  To  be  sure,  not  every  bazaar  merchant  takes  such  pains  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  customers,  but  in  many  of  the  largest  centres  the  brown  paper 
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bag  has  become  almost,  an  established  custom.  In  this  trade,  only  the  cheaper 
grades  of  wrapping  papers  are  employed.  Cheapness  is  the  first  essential,  as 
pripe  is  the  sole  consideration  when  the  Indian  bazaar  merchant  buys  paper 
bags. 

Incnashig  Imports. — The  volume  of  wrapping  paper  imported  during  the 
twch  e  months  ending  March;  1923,  increased  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  twelve  months  to  a  total  of  156,000  cwts. — an  amount  equal  to  that 
imported  during  the  entire  three-year  period  1917-1920  and  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  volume  imported  during  the  import  boom  year  1920-21.  A  feature  of 
last  year's  trade  was  the  increase  in  imports  of  American  wrapping  paper. 
According  to  Indian  official  Customs  returns,  imports  during  the  last  three  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 


Packuig  Paper- 

Twelve  Months, 
1920-21 
Cwts. 

April  1  to  March  31 
1921-22  1922-23 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

  49,915 

 ,..  ..  13,382 

  ..  30,718 

  33,695 

  27,027 

66,144 
10,630 
3,349 
3,369 
24,965 

58,927 
16,596 
11,994 
23,203 
45,280 

Total  

..   154,737 

108,457 

156,000 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES    FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Sydney,  May  23,  1923. — The  auction  sales  which  concluded  on  the  18tli 
April  were  in  every  way  a  fitting  termination  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  uniformly  successful  selling  period  in  the  history  of  the  Sydney  wool  trade. 
The  closing  series  was  a  remarkable  one,  inasmuch  as  prices  have  moved 
steadily  in  growers'  favour,  and  each  day  revealed  a  firmer  market,  culmi- 
nating in  ideal  selling  conditions  from  a  producer's  point  of  view. 

Opening  rates  of  the  last  series  showed  a  rise  of  5  per  cent  on  the  March 
level,  which  was  increased  to  fully  10  per  cent  before  the  close  despite  the  fact 
that  the  catalogues  were  largely  of  an  end-of-the-season  character,  and  whilst 
including  some  nice  lines  of  autumn  shorn  wools  also  comprised  the  usual  big 
proportion  of  clearing-up  lots.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  closing  level  of  values 
very  closely  approximated  the  highest  point  of  the  season  which  was  touched  in 
January  last. 

The  same  extreme  prices  may  not  have  been  forthcoming  for  super  wools, 
but  considering  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  wools  offering,  32  pence 
per  pound  to-day  is  a  really  splendid  figure,  and  it  was  reached  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  whilst  frequent  sales  were  made  from  30  pence  upwards.  Buyers' 
limits  appeared  to  be  quite  as  high  as  at  any  point  of  the  season.  The  conti- 
nental section  was  more  active  than  has-  been  the  case  for  some  time  past, 
French  buyers  being  particularly  prominent,  and  therie  was  also  good  support 
from  Belgium,  Italy  and  Germany.  The  Japanese  section  continued  keen, 
Yorkshire  was  operating  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  time  past,  and  American 
buyers  were  also  purchasing  freely. 
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Destinations  of  Wool  Purchased  at  the   Sydney  Sales 

The  quantity  of  wool  shipped  from  Sydney  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  season  totalled  809,491  bales  valued  at  £19^61,306.  Following 
are  details  of  the  various  destinations  of  wool  shipped  together  with  the  value: — 

Destination 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Japan  "  

United  States  

Belgium  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Canada  

Sweden  

New  Zealand  

China  

Other  countries  

Totals  


Bales 

Value 

318.172 

£7,002,215 

188.564 

3,874,004 

89,515 

3,197,317 

59,849 

1,774,600 

55,908 

1,094,932 

55,759 

1,466,704 

34,600 

913,868 

3,320 

85,897 

1,988 

94,533 

546 

19.998 

542 

17,938 

409 

10,727 

319 

8,573 

809,491 

£19,561,306 

Centenary,   Royal  Agricultural   Show,  Sydney 

In  spite  of  the  very  dry  conditions  ruling  throughout  the  state  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  show  at  Sydney  showed 
a  very  appreciable  improvement  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  demand 
for  exhibition  space  was  so  large  that  it  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  so  much 
so  that  the  society  has  decided  to  make  very  considerable  extensions  during 
the  coming  twelve  months. 

The  annual  show  was  originally  started  in  a  small  way  for  the  exhibition 
of  purely  pastoral  and  agricultural  products,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  bringing  under  public  notice  all  descriptions  of 
manufactures  and  machinery.  The  exhibits  in  the  motor  car  section  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  remarkable  advances  made  by  this  industry,  and  all  the  best- 
known  makes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  well  represented.  Special  prom- 
inence was  given  to  the  exhibition  of  cotton  grown  in  Australia  and  the  pro- 
ducts therefrom.  Generally  speaking,  nothing  equal  to  this 'year's  display  has 
ever  before  been  seen  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  exhibition  demonstrated 
fully  the  wonderful  fruitfulness  of  Australia. 


New  Woollen   Mills   in  Australia 

Prompted  by  the  success  of  the  mills  already  established  in  Australia, 
enterprise  is  being  displayed  in  the  formation  of  new  textile  companies  and 
the  erection  of  new  factories. 

The  success  of  the  old-established  mills  was  largely  helped  during  the 
war  period  by  the  strong  demand  experienced  for  local  woollen  goods,  and  for 
some  two  or  three  years  every  yard  of  material  turned  out  locally  found  eager 
purchasers.  Heavy  shipments  of  woollens  made  to  Australia  when  the  slump 
occurred  in  tweeds  manufactured  abroad  from  wools  purchased  before  the 
present  period  of  high  prices  have  greatly  affected  the  demand  for  Australian 
tweeds.  But  this  is  doubtless  temporary,  and  if  wool  prices  dropped,  Australian 
materials  would  show  the  lower  cost  more  quickly. 

The  anticipated  expansion  in  local  woollen  establishments  has  much  justi- 
fication, and  if  the  quality  of  Australian  woollens,  hosiery,  etc.,  is  kept  up  to 
the  mark,  the  local  mills  should  make  much  progress.  The  quality  of  the  tweeds 
and  other  manufactures  turned  out  is  excellent,  but  there  is  not  the  variety 
obtainable  as  in  imported  materials.  In  future,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
Commonwealth  factories  will  turn  out  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  wants 
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of  the  country  tluiii  they  do  at  present.  The  latest  returns  available  show  that 
0.350,500  yards  of  tweed  and  cloth  were  manufactured  in  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  The  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  amount,  the  former  producing  2,509,000  yards  and  the  latter  2,494,417 
yards. 

Meat  Trade  of  Australia 

For  the  last  few  years  the  meat  trade  of  Australia,  as  far  as  the  export 
portion  of  the  business  is  concerned,  has  seriously  diminished.  This  is  notably 
so  in  the  export  of  beef.  It  is  realized  by  the  trade  that  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  cultivation  of  an  export  trade  to  the  East.  With  the  object  of 
opening  up  new  markets,  the  Australian  Meat  Council  has  just  arranged  to 
send  to  the  East  two  experts  with  a  view  to  making  necessary  inquiries.  They 
will  go  to  Manila  first,  and  thence  to  Hongkong,  the  various  Chinese  centres, 
and  Japan.  On  the  return  journey  they  will  visit  Singapore,  India,  and  Java. 
It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  absent  from  six  to  nine  months.  Another 
expert  recently  departed  for  South  Africa  with  a  similar  object  in  view. 

Improvement  in  Building  Trade  in  Sydney 

The  building  trade  of  Sydney  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  shown 
considerable  improvement,  not  only  in  the  residential  areas,  but  in  the  city  of 
Sydney  itself.  This  improvement  is  reflected  in  the  continually  increasing 
cargoes  of  Douglas  fir  which  have  arrived  lately,  Sydney  Harbour  having 
resumed  its  wonted  pre-war  aspect  in  this  respect.  Unskilled  labour  is  plentiful, 
but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Barbados 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  June  6,  1923. — Trade  conditions  in  Barbados  appear  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition  if  one  may  judge  from  the  general  business  activity,  the 
expanding  revenues  of  the  colony  and  the  healthy  balance  in  the  treasury.  While 
wholesale  trade  has  been  about  normal,  improved  sales  over  those  of  last  year 
are  reported  in  the  retail  trade. 

Provision  Market. — Flour  is  in  full  supply  in  all  grades,  baker's  being  quoted 
at  $4.75  to  $4.85;  extra  at  $4.20  to  $4.50;  and  superfine  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  per 
half  bag  of  98  pounds.  The  supply  of  grain  is  limited.  Potatoes  and  onions 
are  plentiful,  the  former  being  quoted  at  $2.35  per  160  pounds,  and  the  latter  at 
$2.62  per  100  pounds.  There  is  a  shortage  of  oats,  but  fresh  arrival  is  expected. 
(Canadian  white  oats  are  being  quoted  at  $4.80  per  bag  of  160  pounds.)  Owing 
to  the  continued  drought  there  is  quite  a  shortage  of  fodder,  and  in  consequence 
large  quantities  of  hay  are  being  imported.  Shipments  from  Canada  have  been 
arriving  by  almost  every  steamer  and  are  quoted  at  $42.50  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  Dry  and  pickled  fish  is  at  hand  in  fair  quantity,  while  for  lumber  and 
cooperage  stuffs,  the  supply  at  present  is.  ample. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  sugar  market  is  quiet  in  sympathy  with  easier 
advices  from  consuming  centres.  The  greater  number  of  planters  have  closed 
down  for  the  present  season,  some  of  whom  have  made  record  grindings.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  now  remaining  to  be  sold  is  not  large  and  is  being  held  in  anti- 
cipation of  an  advance  in  price. 
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British  Guiana 

Conditions  in  this  colony  have  generally  improved  during  May.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
prices  will  continue  to  keep  up.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  has  been 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  few  months,  and  this  has  affected 
the  volume  of  export  trade  with  Canada.  Canadian  refiners  appear  however 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  the  price  offered  by  United  Kingdom 
buyers,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  booked  for  shipment  to  Canada  during  the 
present  month  is  larger  than  it  has  been  for  some  months  past.  The  diamond 
industry  still  continues  to  be  quite  active. 

Commodity  Market. — Potatoes  are  scarce,  demand  is  good  and  prices  are 
firm,  with  a  tendency  to  rise.  Superfine  grades  of  flour  are  also  scarce,  but  there 
are  fair  stocks  of  extras.  Prices  of  this  article  are  somewhat  on  the  fall.  Onions 
are  also  scarce,  the  demand  being  moderate.  Beef  stocks  are  moderate,  the 
demand  being  normal  and  prices  somewhat  on  the  fall.  Biscuits  are  in  good 
demand  and  prices  are  steady.  Prices  are  rising  in  regard  to  rice.  The  fish 
market  is  well  stocked  in  both  English  and  Canadian  pollock,  and  the  demand 
is  normal.  The  following  are  recent  wholesale  prices:  potatoes,  $6  per  barrel; 
beef,  $28  to  $30  per  barrel;  onions,  $7  to  $8  per  crate  of  50  pounds;  biscuits, 
$6  per  barrel;  rice,  $7  per  bag;  fish  (pollock),  $32  to  $34. 

Dry  Goods. — Cheap  prints  are  selling  well  and  stocks  are  low.  For  better 
class  prints  the  demand  is  small  and  full  stocks  are  on  hand.  Cheap  white  cot- 
tons are  selling  well,  fair  stocks  are  on  hand,  and  prices  are  10^,  11,  and  14  cents 
per- yard.  For  better  class  white  cottons  the  demand  is  small,  and  large  stocks 
are  on  hand.  In  regard  to  woollens  and  tweeds,  stocks  are  fairly  large,  and  the 
cheaper  lines  are  somewhat  in  demand.  Stocks  of  leather  footwear  are  fair  and 
the  demand  is  normal.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  and 
prices  are  rising  with  stocks  fairly  low. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE   GERMAN   MERCANTILE  MARINE 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  May  30,  1923. — Canada  with  a  per  capita  export  trade  greater 
than  any  other  country  except  New  Zealand  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  shipping.  A  review  of  the  progress  made  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  German  mercantile  marine  may  therefore  be  of  value.  Information  on 
this  subject  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  the  particulars  available  from  German 
sources  being  limited,  while  those  published  abroad  are  largely  based  on  con- 
jecture. However,  the  present  is  a  convenient  time  to  present  such  facts  as  are 
available,  since  the  German  shipping  companies  have  almost  completed  the 
preliminary  programme  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  fleets. 

PROGRESS  ATTAINED 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  total  tonnage  sailing  under  the  German  flag 
amounted  approximately  to  5,100,000  tons,  and  the  German  mercantile  marine 
ranked  second  after  that  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  total  some  2,210,000  tons 
were  seized  during  the  war  and  a  further  2,410,000  tons  were  delivered  to  the 
Allies  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  The  Germans  retained  vessels  of  under  1,600  tons  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  about  480,000  tons.   Tlie  present  tonnage  of  the  German  mercantile 
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marine  is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,000,000  tons,  so  that  by  pur- 
chase and  new  construction  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  attaining  to  about 
two-tifths  of  their  pre-war  shipping  standard. 

The  Nautical  Gazette  recently  published  the  following  estimate  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  for  the  figures  of  the  German  mercantile  marine 
at  the  end  of  last  year: — 

No.  Register  Tons 


Stoamsliiivs   617  1,709,731 

Motor  ships   33  16,783 

Sailing  ships   200  87,200 

Sailing  ships  with  auxiJiar>'  power   18  4,844 

Tugs   529  184,109 

Lighters   670  173,302 


1,967 

If  the  above  estimate  is  correct  the  total  tonnage  of  steamships  of  German 
registry  should  soon  exceed  2,000,000  tons. 


PRELIMINARY  DIFFICULTIES 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  Armistice  the  rebuilding  of  the  German 
mercantile  marine  was  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  shipping  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  by  the  delay  of  the  German 
Government  in  fixing  the  compensation  due  to  the  shipping  companies  for  th'3 
confiscated  vessels.  With  the  shipping  crisis  in  1920  it  became  clear  that  the 
clause  in  the  treaty  requiring  Germany  to  deliver  200,000  tons  of  shipping  a 
year  for  five  years  would  not  further  be  enforced.  In  February,  1921,  the  Ger- 
man Government  after  length  negotiations  fixed  the  compensation  due  to  the 
shipping  companies  at  12,000,000,000  marks.  It  was  provided  that  only  10  per 
cent  was  to  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  ships  abroad  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  used  for  new  construction  in  Germany.  At  the  rate  of  60  marks  to  the 
dollar  current  at  that  date,  the  above  sum  was  equivalent  to  $200,000,000.  The 
absence  of  sufficient  German  tonnage  was  proving  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
trade  of  the  country,  so  that  with  the  settling  of  these  questions  the  shipping 
companies  commenced  the  active  reconstruction  of  their  fleets. 


PURCHASE  OF  SHIPS 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  German  shipping  companies  have 
recreated  their  fleets  has  been  the  purchase  of  vessels  from  foreign  countries. 
The  shipping  crisis  of  1920  gave  the  companies  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
ships  cheaply.  Not  only  have  foreign  vessels  been  purchased,  but  the  Germans 
have  also  bought  back  many  of  the  former  German  ships  which  were  delivered 
up  to  the  Allies.  During  the  twelve  months  commencing  with  July,  1921,  Ger- 
man shipping  companies  purchased  130  ex-German  ships  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  491,567  tons.  The  largest  vessel  bought  was  the  Cap  Polonio,  built  in 
1914  (20,597  tons),  which  the  Hamburg  South  American  Steamship  Company 
acquired  again  after  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  to  dispose  of  her  to 
British  interests.  The  next  largest  vessel  bought  back  by  the  Germans  was  the 
Graf  Waldersee  (13,193  tons).  Other  large  ex-German  vessels  acquired  in  this 
manner  were  the  Bahia  Castillo  (9,949  tons),  the  Yorck  (8,909  tons),  and  the 
Seydlitz  (8,008  tons).  Not  in  every  case  were  the  ships  purchased  by  their 
former  owners.    The  following  table  taken  from  the  Schiffahrt  Jahrbuch  shows 
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the  German  steamship  companies  which  participated  in  the  purchase  of 
ex-German  vessels: — 

Total 
Xo.  Tormage. 


North  German  Lloyd  ,   10  64,714 

Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Company   9  64,525 

/Hamburg-America  Line   12  58.178 

Kosmos  Line   6  33,226 

Hugo  Stinnes  Lines   4  31,075 

Woermann  Line  and  German  East  Africa  Line   7  23,882 

Schroeder,  Hoelcken  &  Fischer   9  20,132 

H.  Kaj'ser  &  Son   4  17,488 

Roland  Line   2  10,707 

Paulsen  &  Ivers   4  10,295 

Fr.  Laeisz   4  10,245 

Emil  R.  Retzlaff   4  8,991 

Hackfeldt  &  Fischer   4  7,812 

Oldenburg-Portuguese  Steamship  Company   5  7,152 

Hansa  Line   2  6,505 


Since  last  July  further  ships  have  been  purchased  abroad,  including  several 
vessels  bought  by  the  Hamburg-America  Line,  but  the  chief  additions  to  the 
German  mercantile  marine  have  lately  been  through  new  construction. 

NETV  CONSTRUCTION 

The  German  shipyards  commenced  actively  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  new  vessels  in  1921.  During  that  year  there  were  completed  343  ships  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  409,000  tons,  which  of  course  includes  vessels  built  on  foreign 
account.  During  1922  the  number  of  ships  completed  was  648  of  a  total  of 
710,000  tons.  At  the  end  of  1922  there  were  109  ships  of  a  total  of  416,081 
tons  under  construction  in  German  yards,  of  which  102,500  tons  were  being 
built  for  foreign  account.  On  March  31,  1923,  there  were  73  vessels  under 
construction  of  a  total  of  333,427  tons,  as  compared  with  416,081  tons  a  year 
previously.  Germany  ranks  second  after  Great  Britain  m  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping under  construction  at  the  present  time. 

LARGE  VESSELS 

Among  the  steamers  which  will  be  put  into  operation  this  year  is  the 
Columbus  (32,000  gross  register  tons),  being  built  for  the  North  German  Lloyd. 
This  steamer  will  have  accommodation  for  928  first-  and  second-class  and  1,000 
third-class  passengers  and  will  be  the  largest  German  ship.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  two  new  Hamburg- America  liners,  the  Albert  Ballin  and  the 
Deutschland,  of  22,000  tons  each,  will  also  be  operating  on  the  transatlantic 
route.  With  the  Cap  Polonio  (20,597  tons),  there  w^ill  therefore  be  four  Ger- 
man steamers  of  over  20,000  tons  register  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Other  large  German  mail  steamers  which  are  nearing  completion  are  the 
Miinchen  (14,000  tons),  the  Bremen  and  Stuttgart  (11,000  tons  each),  all  belong- 
ing to  the  North  German  Lloyd.  The  Hamburg-America  Line  have  recently 
received  delivery  of  the  Thuringia  and  Westphalia,  sister  ships  of  11,600  tons 
each,  of  which  the  former  is  already  and  the  latter  soon  will  be  running  between 
Hamburg  and  New  York.  Other  German  steamers  over  10,000  tons  are  the 
Cap  Norte  and  the  Antonia  Delfino  of  the  Hamburg  South  American  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Hansa  of  the  Hamburg-America  Line,  all  of  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  some  months. 

END  OF  ACTIVE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  rebuilding  of  their  fleets  has  already  proceeded  sufficiently  far  to 
enable  the  leading  German  shipping  companies  to  maintain  a  fair  proportion 
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of  their  pre-war  services.  During  the  past  two  years  the  shipping  business  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  from  the  German  point  of  view,  since  with  building 
and  operating  costs  mostly  payable  in  marks  the  vessels  have  earned  freights 
and  passage  fares  in  gold.  It  is,  however,  thought  that  with  the  completion  of 
the  present  building  programme  towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  companies  will 
not  undertake  any  further  construction  on  a  large  scale.  The  costs  of  ship 
construction  in  Germany  are  no  longer  considerably  below  the  level  of  other 
countries,  while  the  state  of  the  world's  shipping  and  the  slow  development  of 
Germany's  foreign  trade  does  not  w\arrant  extensive  additions  to  the  existing 
fleets.  The  end  of  the  period  of  feverish  activity  in  the  German  shipyards  is 
therefore  probably  in  sight. 

LOW  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

The  German  shipping  companies  still  have  the  advantage  of  low  operating 
costs,  chiefly  due  to  the  low  wages  paid  to  the  crews  of  vessels.  It  is  stated  that  * 
the  captain  of  a  British  steamer  receives  a  salary  equivalent  to  the  total  wages 
of  the  crew  of  a  German  ship.  During  May  the  captain  of  a  German  mail 
steamer  has  been  receiving  800,000  marks  a  month  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  wages  in  proportion. 

AGREEMENTS  AND  JOINT  SERVICES 

In  ^addition  to  well-thought-out  building  programmes,  the  forming  of  agree- 
ments between  themselves  or  with  foreign  companies  has  been  the  means  whereby 
the  German  shipping  companies  have  been  able  to  re-establish  their  overseas 
services,  while  conserving  their  resources.  The  best  known  of  these  agreements 
is  that  between  the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  the  United  American  Lines 
(Harriman  Trust),  whereby  they  operate  a  joint  service  and  act  as  the  agents 
for  one  another  in  their  respective  countries.  The  Hamburg-America  Line  also 
formed  an  agreement  with  the  Russian  Government,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  German  Russian  Transport  Company  for  the  traffic  between  the 
two  countries.  The  North  German  Lloyd  entered  into  an  agreement  v/ith  the 
United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Shipping  Board),  but  this  is  now 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly  understanding  than  a  close  working  agreement. 
The  Hamburg-America  Line  owns  100  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  German 
Levant  Line  and  is  financially  interested  in  the  Woermann  Line,  the  German 
East  Africa  Line  and  other  companies.  An  exchange  of  shares  was  recently 
arranged  between  the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  the  Hamburg  South  American 
Steamship  Company.  The  North  German  Lloyd  is  financially  interested  in  the 
Woermann  Line,  the  German  East  Africa  Line,  the  Hamburg-Bremer  Africa 
Line,  and  the  Roland  Line. 

With  regard  to  the  other  steamship  companies,  the  German  Australian  and 
the  Kosmos  Lines  have  pooled  resources  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  fleets. 
They  operate  services  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Australia,  to  the  latter 
country  in  conjunction  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Alfred  Holt  &  Com- 
pany of  Liverpool.  The  Kosmos  Line  also  operate  a  joint  service  with  the 
Roland  Line  and  the  Hamburg-America  Line  to  the  West  Coasts  of  Central 
and  South  America.  The  German  companies  operating  to  Africa  have  formed 
a  joint  service,  in  which  the  Woermann  Line,  the  German  East  Africa  Line, 
the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  the  Hamburg-Bremer  Africa  Line  participate. 
The  first  two  companies  are  closely  allied.  To  the  Far  East  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  work  in  co-operation  with  Alfred 
Holt  &  Company  and  Ellermann  &  Bucknall.  The  Hansa  Line  operates  a  joint 
service  to  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the  Oldenburg-Portuguese  Company. 
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During  the  last  two  years  the  German  shipping  companies  have  returned 
to  most  of  the  international  conferences  to  which  they  belonged  before  the  war. 
The  Hamburg-America  Line  participates  in  the  Atlantic  Conference  for  passen- 
ger traffic  between  Europe  and  North  America,  the  Brazil  and  River  Plate 
Passenger  Conference,  the  East  Asiatic  Conference,  the  Cuba-Mexico  Steerage 
Conference,  and  the  West  Indian  Freight  Conference.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
has  rejoined  the  first  three  of  these  conferences,  and  the  Hamburg  South 
American  Steamship  Company  has  rejoined  the  Brazil  and  River  Plate  Pass- 
enger Conference. 

PRINCIPAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES 

The  following  table  compiled  from  figures  given  in  the  Schijjahrt  Jahrbuch 
shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  principal  German 
'  steamship  companies  in  September,  1922: — 

Number  of  Total 
Vessels  Tonnage 


Hamburg- America  Line   97  371,682 

North  German  Lloyd   22  105,056 

Hamburg  South  American  Steamship  Company   12  92,344 

Hansa  Line   19  108,241 

Hugo  Stinnes  Lines   20  107,011* 

German  Australian  Steamship  Company   10  53,305 

Woermann  Line   9  46,655 

Kosmos  Line   7  36,419 

German  East  Africa  Line   6  32,417 

Roland  Line   11  28,768 

German  Levant  Line   17  20,816 

Hamburg-Bremer  Africa  Line   6  18,473 

Oldenburg-Portuguese  Steamship  Line   10  18,000 

Schroeder,  Hoelken  &  Fischer   7  13,641 

Rickmers  Line   2  11,959 


*  Including  two  tank  motor  ships,  two  tugs  and  two  barges. 

Since  last  September  four  large  vessels  have  been  practically  completed  for 
the  Hamburg-America  Line  and  also  four  large  steamers  for  the  North  German 
Lloyd.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Hamburg-America  Line,  26  ocean- 
going vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  98,936  register  tons  were  delivered  to  them 
during  1922  and  a  further  7  steamers  with  a  total  tonnage  of  35,004  register 
tons  were  put  into  service  during  the  first  quarter  of  1923.  The  company  has 
further  under  construction  14  ocean-going  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  108,000 
tons.  The  Hamburg-America  Line  also  acquired  by  purchase  last  year  the 
steamers  Brasilia  (6,682  tons),  Galicia  (ex  Thessalia,  61,146  tons),  and  the 
Toledo  (ex  Kigoma,  8,105  tons). 

RECONSTITUTION  OF  OVERSEAS  SERVICES 

In  order  to  judge  how  far  the  German  steamship  companies  have  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  their  overseas  connections,  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  services  now  being  maintained  may  be  of  value. 

Hamburg -America  Line. — This,  the  leading  German  steamship  company, 
operates  a  joint  service  with  the  United  American  Lines  between  Hamburg  and 
New  York.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  maintain  this  service  with 
the  steamers  Albert  Ballin,  Deutschland,  Thuringia,  Westphalia  and  Hansa,  the 
last  three  being  of  the  one-cabin  type  of  passenger  steamer.  The  Wilrttenberg 
and  Bayern  now  on  this  route  are  being  diverted  to  South  America  in  anti- 
cipation of  increased  emigration  to  that  continent.  In  addition  to  the  New 
York  service  this  company  has  regular  sailings  from  Hamburg  to  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk.  The  other  services  of  the  Hamburg- America 
Line  are  to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate;  fortnightly  to  Cuba-Mexico;  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America;  to  the  Far  East;  and  to  Africa. 
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Xorth  German  Lloyd. — This  company  has  been  more  cautious  and  slower 
than  its  rival  in  re-estabhshing  its  services.  It  now  operates  the  Bremerhaven- 
New  York  route  with  three  steamers,  but  with  the  delivery  this  year  of  the 
Coluvibus,  Miinchcn,  Bremen  and  SttUtgart,  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
weekly  service  with  vessels  of  the  most  modern  type.  The  North  German 
Lloyd  also  runs  steamers  from  Bremen  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The 
company  is  following  the  same  plan  as  the  Hamburg-America  Line  in  endea- 
vouring to  establish  in  skeleton  as  many  lines  as  possible  of  its  own.  Besides 
the  North  American  route,  regular  sailings  are  now  maintained  from  Bremen 
to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate;  to  the  Far  East;  and  to  Australia. 

Hamlnirg-Soiith  American  Steamship  Company. — This,  formerly  the  third 
German  shipping  company,  has  been  the  most  successful  in  quickly  re-estab- 
lishing its  former  services.  The  modern  oil-burning  mail  steamers  Cap  Polonio, 
Cap  Norte  and  Antonio  Deljino,  have  been  maintaining  a  monthly  service 
between  Hamburg  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 
In  addition  there  is  a  fortnightly  service  to  Central  Brazil,  a  monthly  service 
to  southern  Brazil,  and  a  three-weekly  cargo  service  to  the  River  Plate. 

Hugo  Stinnes  Lines. — This  new  venture  of  the  Stinnes  concern  has  so  far 
prospered  and  three  services  are  maintained  to  South  America  in  conjunction 
with  the  Artus  Line  of  Danzig;  to  Cuba-Mexico;  and  to  the  Far  East.  Passenger 
and  freight  steamers  run  to  South  America,  the  largest  vessel  being  the  Gen- 
eral Belgrano  (6,210  tons  net).  There  are  monthly  sailings  of  passenger  steam- 
ers and  fortnightly  sailings  of  freight  boats.  To  Cuba-Mexico  the  Hugo 
Stinnes  Lines  have  monthly  sailings  with  limited  accommodation  for  passengers. 
To  the  Far  East  a  monthly  service  of  freight  boats  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Conference.  Three  new  steamers  of  9,000  tons  gross  are  being  put  on 
this  run. 

The  Hansa  Line,  Bremen,  early  ordered  the  construction  of  16  new  steamers, 
which  have  now  been  delivered.  These  together  with  the  ships  purchased  from 
abroad  have  enabled  the  company  to  re-establish  its  regular  sailings  of  steamers 
from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  India.  The  services  at 
present  are  fortnightly  to  Karachi  and  Bombay  and  fortnightly  to  Colombo, 
Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.  Most  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  line 
are  freight  boats  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  gross. 

German  Australian  and  Kosmos  Lines. — These  two  companies  have  agreed 
to  co-operate  for  a  period  of  80  years  and  have  the  financial  backing  of  one  of 
the  large  Ruhr  coal  and  iron  undertakings.  The  German  Australian  Company 
in  conjunction  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Alfred  Holt  and  Company  of 
Liverpool,  maintain  a  monthly  service  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  Australia 
and  in  conjunction  with  three  Dutch  lines  a  weekly  service  is  maintained  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  a  steamer  of  the  German  Australian  Line  sailing  once  a 
month.  The  latter  company  also  operates  to  South  Africa  in  conjunction  with 
the  German  Africa  Line. 

The  Kosmos  Line  runs  steamers  in  a  joint  service  with  the  Roland  Line  and 
the  Hamburg-America  Line  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  through  the  Panama  canal  and  through  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
and  to  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  through  the  Panama 
canal.  The  service  to  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile  through  the  Panama  canal  is 
maintained  by  alternate  sailings  of  the  Kosmos  and  Roland  Lines  about  every 
ten  days  and  the  other  two  services  are  monthly  with  steamers  of  the  three 
participating  lines.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
during  the  coming  year.  The  German  Australian  and  Kosmos  Lines  used  the 
indemnity  received  from  the  German  Government  jointly  for  the  reconstruction 
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of  tiieir  fleets  and  the  vessels  are  operated  under  joint  management,  but  the 
two  companies  still  retain  their  independence.  During  1922  there  were  delivered 
10  steamers  to  the  companies,  while  5  of  their  former  vessels  were  repurchased 
from  abroad.  During  the  first  part  of  this  year  a  further  three  vessels  are  being 
completed  for  each  company. 

The  African  Lines. — The  German  steamship  companies  to  Africa  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  German  colonies,  which  formed  the  chief 
basis  for  their  existence.  In  order  to  prevent  competition  w^ith  one  another,  a 
joint  German  African  Line  has  been  formed  by  the  Woermann  Line,  the  Ger- 
man East  Africa  Line,  the  Africa  Line  of  the  Hamburg  America  Company, 
and  the  Hamburg  Bremer  Africa  Line.  The  services  maintained  include  regular 
sailings  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape,  around  Africa,  to  Angola,  to 
Liberia,  to  the  Congo,  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  and  to  Walfish  Bay  and 
Durban.  The  Woermann  Line  and  the  German  East  Africa  Line  are  closely 
alhed  and  the  ships  of  both  companies  are  being  operated  on  joint  account.  The 
two  companies  are  also  related  financially  to  the  Hamburg-America  Line. 

Rickmers  Line. — This  company  has  now  eight  steamers  and  has  re-estab- 
lished its  service  from  Hamburg  to  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Dalny  and  Vladivostok  with  monthly  sailings. 

Other  Companies. — Among  other  German  steamship  companies  with  ocean 
services  there  may  be  mentioned  Schroeder,  Hoelken  &  Fischer  with  sailings 
to  South  America;  the  Ozean  Line  to  Mexico;  Oldenburg-Portuguese  Line  to 
Spain  and  Portugal;  and  the  German  Levant  Line,  German  Orient  Line,  Robert 
Sloman,  jr.,  and  Roechling  Menzell  &  Company  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Sea. 


IMPROVING  PROSPECTS  IN  MOROCCO 

High  hopes  are  entertained,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  that  crops  will 
be  good  this  year  in  Morocco,  although  so  far  the  rainfall  has  been  below  the 
normal.  If  anticipations  are  fulfilled,  an  incentive  will  be  given  to  commerce 
which  has  been  sadly  lacking  during  the  past  two  unsatisfactory  years.  At 
present  trade  in  almost  every  department  is  depressed,  and  before  any  volume 
of  new  business  can  be  initiated  existing  large  stocks  must  be  dispersed.  This 
applies  equally  to  machinery,  hardware,  and  textiles.  A  good  crop  will  provide  the 
market  with  greater  purchasing  power. 

As  to  the  actual  requirements  of  Morocco,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  necessary  to  cater  for  both  European  and  native  needs,  the  latter  covering 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  enamelled  and  galvanized  iron  hollow-ware,  galvan- 
ized iron  buckets,  candles,  soap,  and  such  foodstuffs  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
rice.  For  European  consumption  there  are  in  constant  request  building 
materials,  galvanized  iron  sheets,  cement,  timber,  motor  cars,  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, and  a  wide  range  of  provisions.  Morocco  must  always  depend  upon  its 
grain  and  fruit  harvests  for  its  prosperity,  but  as  agriculture  is  brought  more 
under  the  influence  of  modern  methods,  including  irrigation,  seed  selection,  and 
more  effective  implements,  it  will  rely  less  upon  the  incidence  of  rainfall.  In 
addition  to  this  better  means  of  transport,  both  by  road  and  rail,  are  now 
being  established  and  new  agricultural  regions  are  being  brought  into  direct 
touch  with  the  commercial  centres  and  the  ports.  In  spite  of  drawbacks,  many 
of  which  are  now  being  gradually  overcome,  Morocco  is  a  most  promising 
market. 
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FOREIGiN   TRADE   OF   BRAZIL;   WITH   NOTES   ON  THE 
COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

I 

Rio  (Ic  Janeiro,  June  1,  1923. — In  arriving  at  the  following  figures  the  value 
of  the  milreis  has  been  taken  as  12  cents. 

Brazilian  exports  for  the  year  ending  December,  1922,  were  valued  at 
$279,840,080,  and  imports  at  $198,315,600,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
exports  of  $81,524,480.  The  countries  which  head  the  list  of  destination  of 
exports  are  as  follows:  United  States,  $108,598,800;  France,  $30,899,880;  Great 
Britain,  $27,649,800;  Argentine,  $19,068,840;  Germany,  $16,898,520;  Holland, 
$15,694,320;  Italy,  $15,440,160. 

The  first  seven  countries  which  head  the  list  of  origin  of  imports  are  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom,  $51,253,200;  United  States,  $45,471,240;  Argentine, 
827,066,120;  Germany,  $17,668,440;  France,  $11,755,740;  Italy,  $7,672,140; 
Belgium,  $6,314,760. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  value  of  products  bought  from  Brazil, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  leads  in  the  value  of  goods  sold  to  Brazil.  In  the 
former  case  the  value  of  products  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Brazil 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  next  four  countries  combined. 

Ofiicial  figures  from  the  United  States  show  that  during  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1921,  the  United  States  shipped  to  Brazil  products  to  the  value 
of  $52,276,558,  while  for  the  same  period  in  1922  (the  latest  statistics  available 
here)  the  value  amounted  to  $35,036,304,  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year.  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  amounted  to  $2,187,197,  and  for  the  same  period  ending  January, 
1923,  the  value  was  $1,691,639  or  a  decline  of  23  per  cent  from  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  products  imported  by  Brazil  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1913,  1921  and  1922.  As  values  are 
given  out  by  the  Brazilian  Government  both  in  milreis  and  pounds  sterling  it 
has  been  thought  best,  in  the  comparison  between  the  figures  of  different  years, 
to  employ  the  latter  currency  owing  to  the  variability  in  the  value  of  the 
milreis. 


1913 

1921 

1922 

£ 

£ 

£ 

791,000 

1,278,000 

570,000 

Iron  and  steel  manufactured  

8,085,000 

6,963,000 

4,051,000 

581,000 

500,000 

608,000 

946,000 

184,000 

166,000 

4,612,000 

2,987,000 

2,544,000 

1,467,000 

945,000 

1,206,000 

985,000 

454,000 

643,000 

Manufactured  products.. — 

3,914,000 

2,532,000 

2,588,000 

365,000 

272,000 

399,000 

3,089,000 

1,373,000 

1,386,000 

735,000 

847,000 

505,000 

Earthenware,  crystal  glass  and  porcelain.. 

1,084,000 

855,000 

776,000 

7,164,000 

9,559,000 

1,515,000 

1,509,000 

2,214,000 

5,651,000 

1,406,000 

1,122,000 

1,539,000 

2,135,000 

1,659.000 

2,050,000 

Value  of  total  imports  for  12  monthe  ending 

£87,166,000 

60,468,000 

48,641,000 
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The  value  of  imports  for  1922  shows  a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent  from 
the  previous  year,  while  it  is  only  about  two-fifths  of  that  for  1920.  Some  of 
the  important  classes  of  goods  are  outlined  in  more  or  less  detail  below: — 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  RAW 

Importations  of  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  have  fallen  to  one-fourth 
of  what  they  were  two  years  ago.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  pig  and  cast- 
iron,  the  importation  of  which  is  steadily  decreasing  owing  to  local  production. 
The  demand  for  steel  rods  and  bars  and  steel  plates,  however,  should  improve 
in  the  near  future  as  importation  is  at  the  very  minimum,  and  as  the  condition 
of  commerce  becomes  gradually  sounder  increased  consumption  will  demand  a 
greater  supply.  Imports  of  the  undermentioned  products  have  been  as  follows: — 


1913  1920  1921 

Steel  bar  and  rod  Tons            7,200  10,419  7,281 

Steel  plate  Tons            2,996  4,421  1,864 

Iron  bar  and  rod  Tons          40,557  38,324  20,091 

Iron  plates  and  sheet  Tons            9,438  ill, 055  8,344 

Pig  and  cast  iron  Tons          19,623  6,994  1,079 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

The  value  of  importation  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  during  1922  has 
declined  over  40  per  cent  from  that  of  1921  and  is  less  than  one-third  that  of 
1920.  The  quantity  of  this  material  imported  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  is,  however,  considerable,  amounting  as  it  does  to  nearly  $20,000,000. 
A  review  of  some  of  the  articles  which  come  under  this  heading  should  prove 
of  interest. 

PLAIN,  BARBED  AND  OTHER  WIRE 

Plain  and  barbed  wire  are  two  very  important  products  in  the  matter  of 
quantity  imported.  For  the  year  ending  December,  1921,  8,753  tons  of  barbed 
wire  and  12,233  tons  of  other  steel  wire  were  brought  in.  The  importation  of 
barbed  wire  from  the  United  States  for  the  years  1920  and  1921  and  1922  is 


as  under: — 

1920  1921  1922 

United  States  Tons          33,375  5,453  13.071 

other  coimtries  Tons          11,711  3,300  not  known 


45,087  8,753       not  known 

The  type  of  barbed  wire  most  popular  is  called  ^'  Waukghan "  and  is  4 
point  3  inches  apart  in  bundles  of  32  kg.  net  for  14  gauge  and  in  bundles  of  38 
kg.  net  for  12^  gauge. 

As  wire  nails  are  now  manufactured  locally  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
increase  in  importation.  There  is,  however,  a  good  demand  for  nail  wire  which 
is  received  in  coils  of  50  kg.  Base  prices  are  0  to  8  gauge  and  in  some  cases 
5  to  8  with  fixed  differences  for  higher  gauges.  Other  wire  as  follows  was 
imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  twelve  months  ending  December 
1921  and  1922. 

1921  1922 

Wire,  except  barbed,  plain  iron  or  steel  galvanized  Tons         3,535  7,235 

Insulated  wire  and  cable  Tons    728 

TIN  PLATE 

Although  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  tin  plate,  there  should  soon  be  an 
increased  demand  for  this  product  as  canning  factories  are  being  established 
all  over  the  country.  Vegetable  oil  is  only  one  of  the  hundred-and-one  products 
whose  manufacture  is  on  the  increase  and  which  require  tin  plate  containers. 
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Tlio  amount  of  tin  plate  imported  for  the  years  ending  December,  1920  and 
1921,  was  as  follows:  — 


1920  1921 

United  States  Tons       23,629  4,298 

Groat  Britain  Tons        4,216  1,760 

Other  countries  Tons         1,931  149 


29,776  6,207 

With  reference  to  the  packing  of  tin  plate,  it  was  noticed  that  some  ship- 
ments arrived  in  iron-hooped  boxes,  each  20  inches  by  28  inches,  containing  56 
sheets  and  weighing  107  pounds  gross. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

As  there  is  a  good  market  for  wheat  flour  the  following  outline  of  the  situa- 
tion should  be  of  value.  Wheat  flour,  which  shows  an  increase  in  importation 
over  the  previous  year,  was  imported  from  the  Argentine,  the  United  States, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  as  follows: — 


1918  1920  1921  1922 

Argentine  Tons         103,906  61,347  31,185   

United  States  Tons          56,929  55,581  26,296  42,463 

Paraguay  Tons            1,910  304  106   

Uruguay  Tons            6,119  2,137  5,390   

Other  countries  Tons            1,241  10  2,630  '   


Total   170,160  109,379  65,607  120,113 


From  the  above  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  is  supplying  about 
one-third  of  the  imported  flour,  which  for  the  year  amounted  in  all  to  120,113 
tons.    The  importation  of  wheat  for  the  same  period  was  436,358  tons. 

Brazil  produces  about  5  per  cent  of  its  wheat  requirements,  but  this  cultiva- 
tion is  increasing.  It  may  be  said  therefore  that  95  per  cent  of  the  flour 
required  is  either  imported  or  made  from  imported  wheat.  As  wheat  produces 
flour  to  the  extent  of  about  70  per  cent  of  its  weight,  436,358  tons  of  wheat 
would  be  equivalent  to  305,450  tons  of  flour.  The  year's  consumption  of  flour, 
of  which  about  27  per  cent  is  imported,  would  therefore  be  440,563  tons,  made 
up  as  follows:  imported  wheat,  305,450  tons;  national  wheat,  15,000  tons; 
imported  flour,  120,113  tons. 

There  are  numerous  mills  throughout  the  country,  including  several  which 
are  quite  large.  One  British  company  has  about  £1,000,000  invested  in  its  entire 
plant.  To  protect  this  industry  there  is  a  duty  of  25  milreis  (25$000)  per  ton. 
As  duties  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  gold  and  40  per  cent  paper,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  paper  milreis  to  the  par  value  is  quoted  at  the  moment  as  1  to 
5-52,*  this  25-milreis  duty  becomes  92-8  milreis  (92$800)  paper.  If  10-7  cents 
is  taken  as  the  present  value  of  the  paper  milreis,  the  duty  on  flour  is  $9.93  per 
ton.  The  national  miller,  however,  requires  to  pay  a  duty  of  10  milreis  per  ton, 
which  converted  in  gold  and  paper  becomes  37-12  milreis  (37$120)  or  $3.97. 
However,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ton  of  wheat  only  produces  700  kg.  of  flour, 
the  duty  really  becomes  $5.67.  Owing  to  the  American  preference.  United  States 
flour  receives  a  rebate  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duties.  Wheat  flour  therefore  pays 
the  following  duties  per  ton  according  to  origin:  national  miller,  $5.67;  United 
States,  $6.95;  Canada,  $9.93;  Argentine,  $9.93. 

The  United  States  thus  enjoys  a  preference  over  Canadian  and  Argentine 
flour  of  about  13  cents  per  bag  of  44  kg.  This  preference  over  the  Argentine 
allowed  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1922  to 
the  value  of  $2,700,331.    One  Canadian  milling  company  is  so  enterprising 


*  Gold  vales  which  are  quoted  daily  are  sold  by  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  On 
the  day  of  the  above  quotation  it  took  5.52  paper  milreis  to  buy  one  milreis  gold  vale. 
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that,  in  spite  of  this  tariff  handicap  and  the  extra  cost  of  shipping  via  the 
United  States,  it  has  decided  to  enter  the  Brazilian  market.  This  company  is 
advertising  here  and  shipments  are  already  en  route  preparatory  it  is  under- 
stood to  the  keeping  of  large  stocks  on  hand  in  Brazil. 

CEMENT 

The  quantity  of  cement  imported  during  1922  was  slightly  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Figures  are  only  available  by  countries  up  to  October, 
1922,  when  the  imports  amounted  to  261,793  tons.  Germany  headed  the  list 
with  93,120  tons,  while  the  United  States  came  fifth  with  19,728  and  Canada 
eighth  with  only  2,554  tons.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour  the  United  States 
receives  a  rebate  on  duties  on  cement,  but  only  20  per  cent  in  this  case.  The 
full  duty  at  the  present  exchange  amounts  to  $5.96  per  ton  of  1,000  kg.  and  the 
rebate  of  20  per  cent  to  $1.19  or  about  18  cents  per  barrel  of  150  kg.  One 
Canadian  company,  in  spite  of  this  preference  and  the  lack  of  direct  shipping, 
keeps  a  large  stock  on  hand  in  Sao  Paulo. 

CODFISH 

Imports  of  codfish  amounted  to  16,321  tons  valued  at  £965,000  for  the  12 
months  ending  December,  1922.  For  the  year  ending  December,  1921,  codfish 
was  imported  from  the  undermentioned  countries  as  follows  (tons  of  1,000  kg.) 
United  States,  562;  Great  Britain,  970;  Norway,  2,432;  Canada,  4,277;  New- 
foundland, 9,367;  other  countries,  213. 

At  the  present  time  Norwegian  codfish  and  the  saithe  from  Scotland  are 
very  prominent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  an  equivalent  of  about 
$12  per  case  of  58  kg.  net  weight.  The  package  used  here  is  chiefly  the  case, 
which  must  be  strong,  weighing  about  10  kg.  (22  pounds),  thus  making  the 
gross  weight  of  the  package  68  kg.  Generally  speaking,  partly  owing  to  the 
slight  decrease  in  buying  but  more  especially  to  the  advantages  which  com- 
petitors have  in  shipping  facilities,  Canadian  fish  seems  to  be  losing  ground. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal] 

BELGIAN  INDUSTRIAL,  FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  June  6,  1923. — A  railway  strike  which  began  on  May  17  by 
an  interrulption  of  the  Antwerp-Brussels  service  and  was  later  extended  to 
other  points,  at  one  time  threatened  to  become  general,  but  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness of  Government  measures,  the  men  returned  to  work  on  June  1  without 
conditions.  The  strike  partially  paralyzed,  for  a  fortnight,  many  branches  of 
industry  and  caused  losses  which,  at  Antwerp,  are  calculated  to  be  enormous. 
Owing  to  the  interruption  of  coal  deliveries,  production  contracted  to  a  danger- 
ous degree,  and'  at  Antwerp  the  grain  trade  suffered  heavy  losses.  Since  the 
end  of  the  strike,  a  number  of  important  orders  have  again  been  placed,  mostly 
for  quick  delivery,  and  several  have  been  placed  in  England.  Nevertheless, 
prices  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are  inclined  to  be  weak,  owing  to  order  books 
being  more  or  less  depleted.  The  conclusion  of  the  strike  was  marked  by  a 
stiffening  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  these  two  factors  have  contributed  to 
re-establish  general  trading. 

The  latest  Belgian  loan,  yielding  5  07  per  cent  net,  was  a  surprising  success, 
having  been  oversubscribed  several  times.  A  notable  feature  of  the  loan  was 
the  number  of  small  subscriptions.  These  bonds,  which  were  issued  at  492-50 
francs,  have  since  risen  to  497-00  francs. 

B1978-3 
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Tlie  imports  for  April  have  just  been  published  and  show  an  increase  in 
tonnage  imported  of  52  per  cent  over  March,  while  in  values  there  is  a  negli- 
gible decrease.  Exports  have  also  improved  in  weight,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree,  the  increase  being  only  lOj  per  cent,  while  export  values  have  sHghtly 
shrunk. 

For  the  first  (|uarter  of  this  year,  the  principal  countries  exporting  to 
Belgium  in  order  of  importance,  by  values  in  millions  of  francs,  are  as  follows: 
France  609  G,  Britain  484-5,  Holland,  298-5,  Germany  128  00,  Switzerland  118-3, 
United  States  93-4,  Argentine  87-6,  Italy  52-6.  Separate  figures  for  Canada 
are  not  given  but  as  the  Dominion  is  credited  with  shipments  valued  at  over 
55  million  francs  in  grain  alone,  Canada's  place  is  between  Argentine  and  Italy. 
Insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  United  States  shipped  during  the  quarter 
to  a  value  of  110  4  million  francs,  Argentine  107-6  millions,  and  Canada  51-2 
millions. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS    AND    LABELS  IN  MEXICO 

The  article  on  the  registration  of  trade  marks  and  labels  in  Mexico,  which 
was  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  March  31,  1923,  has 
been  printed  in  leaflet  form.  Copies  of  the  leaflet  will  be  sent  to  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

ITALIAN  IMPORT  DUTIES  ABOLISHED  ON  CERTAIN  MEATS 

AND  FISH 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  Italy,  cabled 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  with  reference  to  Italian 
import  duties  as  follows:  "Tariff  rates  effective  12th  June  abolished  duties  on 
codfish,  herrings,  bacon,  frozen  and  prepared  meats,  lard,  hams,  tinned  salmon, 
gross  weight  not  exceeding  ^  kilogramme,  tariff  for  cattle  per  head  reduced  to 
30  gold  lire."  . 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 

With  mails  for  Steamer  Sailing  from  Date 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 

Britain,                                              iMinnedosa  Montreal  July  3 

"             "             "            ....  ^Leviathan  New  York  July  4 

««             "             <'            ....    Montrose  Montreal  July  6 

•«             ««             "            ....    Empress  of  Scotland  Quebec  July  7 

<i             <«             «'            ....     Regina  Montreal  July  7 

«             ««             ««            ....  \Maure.tania  New  York  July  10 

II             II             «'            ....    Montlaurier  Quebec  July  13 

1.             ««             "            ....    Megantic  Montreal  July  14 

Ireland  only  tMetagama  t''i^'  7 

YrBxice   *Antonia  Montreal  July  7 

Union 'of'south'Africa.'.  ^Cochrane  Montreal  July  15 

Bermuda,   Leeward   Islands,   St.  Lucia, 

Barbados,     St.     Vincent,     Grenada,  t  i  k 

Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela..     Chaudiere  Haliiax  Juiy  o 


St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Br.  Guiana  •  •• 

Bahamas,    Jamaica,    Colombia,  British 

Honduras  

Cuba,  Janteica  and  Colombia  

China  and  Japan  


"Canadian  Carrier  Montreal  July  H 

*  Canadian  Fisher  Montreal  July  6 

^Otier  Halifax  July  H 

President  McKinley  Victoria  July  1 

Emvress  of  Russia  Vancouver  July  12 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   MaJmra  Vancouver  June  .9 

t  Letter  mail  only.      •Parcel  Post  and  Bpecially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

^:TrM"^^  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent  including  direct  Pjrcel 

N0TE.-fle  despatch  July  7.    Quebec  City  and  Maritin.e  Provmces  will  despatch  via  Ej^wress  of  Scotland 

which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  maU  for  the  Continent.    Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Reg.na.  All 

direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Antonm. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE   19,  1923. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  19,  1923.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  12 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


J  un©  12  J 

June  19, 

Parity 

1923 

1923 

Britain  

£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.7247 

$4.7311 

Fr 

j_ 

.0657 

.0657 

Italy 

J 

.193 

.0476 

.0476 

Holland 

Florin 

J 

AM 

.4014 

.4013 

Tlplnrilli-n 

Fr 

I. 

.193 

.0567 

.0542 

X. 

.193 

.1537 

.1520 

Pnnt  11  (Tn  1 

1  ns 

.0486 

.0485 
.1836 

Switzerland 

Fr 

1. 

.193 

.1841 

Ciermany 

Mk 

J 

.000011 

.000008 

GreGce 

Dr 

j 

.ISO 

.0281 

.0306 

Norway 

Kr 

J , 

.zoo 

.1709 

.1698 

Sweden 

Kr 

1_ 

.268 

.2723 

.2716 

Denmark 

Kr 

1^ 

.268 

.1806 

.1832 

Japan. .   . . 

Yen 

1, 

.498 

.5030 

.5050 

 R. 

1. 

23. 

.3187 

.3196 

 $ 

1. 

$1.00 

1.0240 

1.0228 

 $ 

1. 

.498 

.4966 

.4967 

 Pes. 

.424 

.3525 

.3669 

1. 

.324 

.1075 

.1086 

1. 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.7420 

4.7432 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 « 

1. 

1. 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

.9690 -.9984 

.9703— .9985 

l- 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

1. 

I. 

 $ 

1. 

1. 

 Tael 

1. 

.708 

.7488 

.7517 

Batavia,  Java. .  . . 

 Guilder 

1. 

.402 

.3917 

.3912 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. .  .$ 

.567 

.5593 

.5587 

TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  pubHcation  of  the  last  Commerciol  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montre.\l,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1768.  Grocery  and  Provision  Lines. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  would  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  .shippers  of  grocery  and  provision  lines,  such  as  canned  fish,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  meats,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  hams,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  flour, 
macaroni,  oatmeal,  cereal  foods,  sugar,  apples,  etc. 
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17(i9.  PROVISIONS.-  -A  firm  in  Hainbiirj;  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  pro- 
visions and  delicacies. 

1770.  Oats  and  Vegetables. — A  broker  and  commiwssion  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  oats,  potatoes  (in  barrels),  canned  vegetables, 
and  beans. 

1771.  Whe.'\t. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 

1772.  (^iRAiN. — A  firm  in  Bremen  wish  to  represent  a  first-class  Canadian  grain  export- 
inc:  house. 

177o.  Fodder. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fodder, 

1774.  MiscEi.i.ANEOus. — A  commission  agent  of  Brussels  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
for  hay.  grain,  forage,  oilcake,  dried  fruits,  etc. 

1775.  Pork. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
salted  and  pickled  pork. 

1776.  Miscellaneous. — An  important  firm  in  Marseilles  desire  to  act  as  agents  for 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  lard,  butter,  wood-pulp,  sausage  casings 
(beef  middles  and  sheep's  casings,  first  cut). 

1777.  Milk  Powder. — A  London  firm  who  are  regular  buyers  of  milk  powder  100  per 
cent  soluble  in  cold  water  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  producers  for 
10-ton  lots  c.i.f.  London. 

177S.  Apples. — A  Rio  de  Janeiro  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 

1779.  Whisky. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  a  Canadian 
brand  of  whisky. 

Miscellaneous 

1780.  Cotton  Goods,  Woollen  Textiles  and  Haberdashery.— An  Italian  firm  would  like 
to  receive  offers. 

178L  Cotton  Textiles  and  Cotton  Yarns. — A  Milan  firm  would  like  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

1782.  Grey  Cotton  Textiles.— Requested  by  a  Milan  firm. 

1783.  Textiles  and  Ready-made  Cloths. — A  Roman  firm  wish  to  establish  a  business 
connection  with  Canada. 

1784.  Textile  Goods,  Stockings  and  Carpets. — A  firm  in  Rome  inquire  for  the  fore- 
going commodities. 

1785.  Textile  Goods,  Knitted  Goods  and  Haberdashery. — A  large  firm  in  Milan  hand- 
ling the  above  articles  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1786.  R.\w  Cottons. — Requested  by  a  Milan  company. 

1787.  Woollen  Textiles,  Cotton  and  Knitted  Goods. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  import 
the  foregoing. 

1788.  Linen,  Woollen  and  Cotton  Textiles. — A  Genoa  firm  are  anxious  to  import 
these  commodities. 

1789.  Draperies  for  Men  and  Women. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  desirous  of  importing 
these  commodities. 

1790.  Wool  Waste. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  are  anxious  to  trade  with  Canada  in  noiis,  brush 
waste,  spinning  and  other  waste. 

1791.  Asbestos. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
asbestos  plaited  packing;  millboard;  yarn  in  rolls  of  900  grammes;  asbestos  and  I.R.  tape 
and  cloth  with  wire  insertion;  asbestos  rolled  cloth  with  I.R.  core;  and  canvas  packing 
(Tuck's  form),  No.  0,  also  with  I.R.  core. 

1792.  Scythe  and  Rake  Handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  with  a  view  to  future  business. 

1793.  Agricultural  and  Small  Tools. — A  Sheffield  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  these  commodities. 

1794.  Tool  Handles.— A  Sheffield  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
hammer,  pick,  shovel  and  fork  handles,  with  a  view  to  future  business. 

1795.  Machinery.— A  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  makers  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  in  powder  (hydraulic  pressure 
machinery  included). 

1796.  Railway  Supplies  and  Ship's  Tackle. — A  prominent  merchant  house  in  Bombay 
wishes  to  receive  c.i.f.  Bombay  quotations  on  American  rail  devices  such  as  rail  joints, 
anchor  plates,  automatic  couplers;  also  ship's  tackle,  pulley  blocks,  bolts,  and  a  high-class 
enamel  for  interior  decoration  similar  to  "  Paripan." 

1797.  Fireproof  Safes. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Newfoundland  wishes  to  secure  an 
agency  for  fireproof  safes. 

1798.  Minerals. — A  Hamburg  firm  seek  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  minerals. 
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PROPOSED  SAIUNGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Bolingbroke,  June  30;  Minnedosa,  July  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.;  Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  4;  Rawtry, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  7;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14; 
Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine.  July  18;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  20. 

To  AvoNMouTH. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  29;  Parthenia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  July  7;  Caledonian,  July  7;  Oxonian,  July  14 — both  White  Star-Dominion 
Line;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  14;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
July  21;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  21. 

To  Belfast. — Marloch,  June  28;  Metagama,  July  5;  Marburn,  July  19 — all  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  24. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  July  4;  Canadian  Mariner,  July  13— both 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Antonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  7;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Ausonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  21. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— General  Konsul  Pallisen,  June  24;  Helmer  Morch, 
June  30;  Florida,  July  8 — all  Scandinavian- American  Line;  Anthony,  Sprague  Lines, 
July  15. 

To  Dundee  and  Hull. — Ariano,  Furncss  Line,  July  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  June  28;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5;  Athenia. 
July  6;  Saturnia,  July  13;   Cassandra,  July  20 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  25;  Fanad  Head,  Head!.  Line,  June  27; 
Hoerda,  June  30;  Porsenger,  July  7 — both  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.;  West  Kebar,  July  10; 
Seattle  Spirit,  July  20— both  Rogers  &  Webb;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  21. 

To  Havre.— Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29;  Coracero, 
Cunard  Line,  June  29;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line.  June  30;  Montrose,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  6;  Lakonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  6;  Regina,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  7;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  July  13;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  July  14;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  20;  Doric,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  21. 

To  London. — Virgilia,  Cunard  Line,  June  30;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships. 
Ltd.,  June  30;  Vasconia,  Cunard  Line,  June  30;  Chickahominy,  Furness  Line,  June  30; 
Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  4;  Bawtry,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  7;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  7;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  12;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  July  14;  Alleghany,  Furness  Line,  July  14; 
Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  18;  Ausonia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  July  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  June  28;  Manchester  Shipper,  July  5;  Man- 
chester Division,  July  12;   Manchester  Brigade,  July  19 — all  Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  June  29;  Cairnavon,  July  6 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  July  14. 

To  Plymouth. — Antonia,  July  7;   Ausonia,  July  21 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Deuel,  Rogers  Si  Webb,  June  25;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  June  27; 
Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  30;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  10;  Grey  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  July  3;  Melita,  July  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  29,  July  17,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Trewyn,  New  Zealand  Steamships 
Co.,  July  11. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Trelevan,  New  Zealand  Steam- 
ships Co.,  July  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Cana- 
dian Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  26. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Borden,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  26. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Canadian  Fisher,  July  6;  Canadian  Forester,  July  27— both  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine. 
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To  St.  Kitts.  Antkjua,  Barrados,  Trinidad  and  Dkmeraua.— Canadian  Squatter,  June 
27;   Canadian  Carrier,  Jtily  11 — both  Canadian  (>ov(M-nmrnt  Merchant  Marine. 

To  South  America — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca. 
— Plilarius,  Houston  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  Africa.— Cochrane,  Elder-Drnips(er  cv  Co.,  July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  LivKKPooi..— Canndh  June  30;  Retina,  July  7;  Megantic,  July  14;  Doric,  July  21 
— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;   Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  13. 

To  CHKRnorRn.  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  30;  Empress 
of  Scotland.  July  7;  Empress  of  France,  July  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  July 
6.  and  every  fortnight. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland. — Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay.— Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Ln-ERPOOL,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Loch  Goil,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co..  early  July. 

To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Drechtdyk,  Holland- American  Line,  June  28; 
Dinteldyk.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  July. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  29;  Niagara,  Ca.nadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  25. 

To  Sydney  and  Met-bournb. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  30. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
July  18. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sidney.— Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  July  14. 
To    Wellington,    Melbourne    and    Sydney. — Hauraki,    Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Aug.  14. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Grace  Dollar,  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co..  June  28. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Hakata  Maru,  July  13;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Aug.  2— both  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  July  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  June  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  June  2S; 
Empress  of  Australia,  July  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  July 
8;  Alabama  Maru,  July  18  ;  Arabia  Maru,  Aug.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  July 
12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Aug.  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I.— Achilles,  July  12;  Philoc- 
tetes,  Aug.  2 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  30;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  June  30,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  June  28; 
Empress  of  Australia,  July  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — lyo  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  June  30;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Shidzuoka 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  16;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line, 
Aug.  4. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  28. 


COMMERCIAL    INTEULIGENCE  SERVICE 
(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Liicien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Gommissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Gapucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris, 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  >vell  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
arc  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting^  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  coimtries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous,  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address :   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver, 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Cuiiailian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc,,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rcpresonlatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  >vhich  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Covernment  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Rentier's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No,  46,  Buenos  Airea. 
Cable  Address,  Cunadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Addrest,  Canadian. 

Relgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.   W.    Ross.    Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box  300. 

Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,    Shanghai.    Cable   Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Addrest,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W,  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
coimtries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
I.ondres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;   office,  Westminster  House, 
Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.     Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsj4h  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.   Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,      T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontumt. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.   E.   RAY'S  ITINERARY  IN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Manchester,  who  has  been 
on  a  business  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  will  shortly  undertake 
a  tour  of  Ontario,  the  itinerary  for  which  is  as  follows: — 

Belleville   July  4  London   July  26"  to  28 

Toronto   July  5  to  14  IngersoU   July  30 

Guelph   July  16  to  18  Brantford   July  31  to  August  1 

Gait   July  19  Welland   August  2 

Kitchener   July  20  to  23  St.  Catharines   August  3  to  6 

Stratford   July  24  Hamilton   August  7  to  9 

Chatham   July  25 

Firms  in  Toronto  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ray  or  to 
interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the.  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city.  In  the  case  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary,  requests 
for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board 
of  Trade. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE   OF   CANADA  FOR  MAY,  1923 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  May,  1923,  shows  that,  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $84,265,266  in  May, 
1923,  as  against  $66,121,374  in  May,  1922,  and  $68,502,067  in  May,  1921.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  May,  1923,  were  valued  at  $12,451,616, 
as  against,  $11,324,018  in  May,  1922,  and  $8,602,506  in  May,  1921.  The  imports 
houi  the  United  States  in  May,  1923,  were  valued  at  $58,905,414  as  against 
$44,106,933  in  May,  1922,  and  $47,729,585  in  May,  1921.  The  total  imports 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1923,  were  valued  at  $841,094,801,  as 
against  $727,808,246  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,162,360,362 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1921. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  May,  1923, 
was  $74,814,554,  as  against  $69,146,171  for  May,  1922,  and  $59,552,886  for 
May,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $23,052,536 
in  May,  1923,  as  compared  with  $29,255,704  in  May,  1922,  and  $22,768,422  in 
May,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $37,571,484  during 
May  1923,  as  against  $28,830,890  in  May,  1922,  and  $27,109,349  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1921.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1923,  was  $958,844,577,  as  against 
$738,470,730  for  the  €orresponding  period  in  1921-22,  and  $1,161,298,358  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  May,  1921. 

The  month's  returns  show  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  $9,450,712, 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of 
$177,749,776. 
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CANADIAN   MANUFACTURERS   LOSE   OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

INDIAN  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  May  17,  1923. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware,  metals 
and  kindred  lines  are  losing  a  real  opportunity  in  this  market  because  this  office 
has  not  been  kept  supplied  with  catalogues  and  samples,  together  with  prices 
of  goods  of  the  type  which  have  until  very  recently  been  coming  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Germany.  The  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  has  caused  an 
actual  shortage  of  many  lines  of  hardware  in  the  Indian  bazaars  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  German  manufacturers  to  fill  their  contracts.  Scores  of  German 
firms  are  now  pleading  force  majeure  and  are  asking  for  further  time  fov 
delivery.  Meanwhile  indents  are  piling  up  as  expected  deliveries  from  Germany 
have  not  come  to  hand.  As  a  result  this  office  has  within  the  last  fortnight 
received  requests  from  several  European  and  Indian  merchants  for  catalogues, 
samples  and  prices  of  such  lines  as  bar  iron,  steel  bars,  nails,  screws,  hinges, 
gas  pipes,  hose,  pick  axes,  bolts,  nuts,  tacks,  rivets,  tools,  babbit  metal,  zinc 
sheets,  etc. 

In  several  reports  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  with 
reference  to  the  Indian  market,  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  office  supplied  with 
catalogues,  prices  and  samples  has  been  urged  upon  Canadian  manufacturers. 
In  a  few  instances  half  a  dozen  catalogues  were  received  from  each  firm,  and 
in  some  cases  samples  were  received.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  manu- 
facturers despatch  only  one  or  two  catalogues  to  this  office.  Of  course  it  entails 
some  small  expense  to  ship  out  a  dozen  catalogues  and  a  few  samples,  and  a 
little  trouble  to  work  out  c.i.f.  prices,  but  unless  manufacturers  are  prepared 
to  go  to  this  trouble,  it  is  really  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  for  them. 
A  demand  for  a  given  article  of  Canadian  manufacture  may  not  appear  for 
several  months,  and  then  quite  suddenly  an  opportunity  may  present  itself  for 
stepping  into  the  market  under  good  auspices,  but  unless  prices  and  samples 
are  at  once  available  in  Calcutta  the  opportunity  is  lost. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  INDENT  BUSINESS 

The  Calcutta  manager  for  a  large  English  merchant  indent  house  special- 
izing in  hardware  this  week  showed  the  writer  some  of  the  many  letters,  cata- 
logues and  samples  he  receives  weekly  from  German,  Belgian,  and  Scandinavian 
firms  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their  names  and  products  before  him.  This  manager 
never  places  orders  direct  but  sends  in  weekly  indents  to  the  London  office, 
which  buys  in  the  cheapest  market  able  at  that  time  to  supply  the  goods 
required.  Continental  firms  arc  fully  aware  of  this  custom,  but  nevertheless 
they  realize  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to  bring  their  names  and 
products  to  the  attention  of  the  offices  in  the  East  where  the  indents  originate. 
In  this  particular  instance  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  several  items  of  his  indents  were  filled  from  Canada, 
this  Calcutta  manager  had  not  received  a  single  letter  or  catalogue  from  a 
Canadian  firm.  As  a  result  his  impression  is  that  Canadian  firms  are  really 
not  interested  in  the  Indian  market  or  they  would  have  made  some  effort  to 
ascertain  the  source  of  the  business  they  had  obtained  through  his  London 
office. 

The  real  origin  of  most  of  these  indents  is  the  native  bazaar  merchant, 
who  has  a  hazy  idea  that  Canada  is  a  British  colony  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  United  States  and  who  is  very  sceptical  of  the  industrial  abilities  of  any 
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I^iiti.^h  "  rolonies."  Tliesc  bazaar  merchants  buy  most  of  their  requirements 
through  the  Indian  offices  of  an  English  merchant  indent  house  such  as  the  one 
referred  to.  If  the  manager  of,  say,  this  Calcutta  office  is  able  to  convince  his 
bazaar 'Customers  that  Canadian  goods  arc  just  as  good  as  the  German  lines 
he  is  accustiuned  to,  he  will  take  the  sahib's  ford  for  it.  But  the  sahib  can 
hardly  do  this  unless  he  himself  is  convinced  of  Canada's  industrial  and  com- 
mercial ability.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  personally  can  and  does 
etYect  a  good  deal  of  propaganda  work  in  this  way,  but  his  efforts  are  futile 
unless  backed  by  intelligent  and  persistent  co-operation  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

LITTLE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  BAZAAR 

If  for  example  a  bazaar  dealer  is  shown  two  packages  of  brass  screws — 
one  from  Germany  priced  at  8  cents  and  the  other  from  Canada  priced  at  74 
cents — he  would  at  once  be  interested  in  the  Canadian  screws;  but  he  would  ask 
his  sahib  if  the  Canadian  screws  were  as  good  as  the  German,  if  the  Canadian 
screws  would  come  packed  in  the  way  he  wanted  them,  and  if  the  consignment 
would  be  delivered  on  time.  Unless  the  merchant  is  able  to  assure  the  dealer 
that  the  Canadian  screws  will  give  fully  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  German, 
the  Indian  dealer  would  buy  the  known  German  article  at  a  slightly  higher 
price  in  preference  to  the  Canadian.  He  remembers  the  unfortunate  experience 
he  had  during  the  war  in  buying  indifferent  Japanese  and  American  substitutes 
for  the  well-known  articles  of  British  and  -Continental  manufacture  he  had 
bought  prior  to  the  war,  and  he  does  not  intend  to  again  try  an  unknown  article 
from  a  country  he  knows  nothing  about  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  buy  in  his  old- 
time  markets. 

Perhaps  the  following  conversation  may  take  place  some  morning  in  the 
Calcutta  manager's  office:  ''Good  morning,  sahib.  How  about  those  brass 
screws  you  indented  for  me  two  months  ago?  I  want  them  now  in  the  worst 
way."  Sahib  replies:  "Oh,  Babu  Dutt,  Germany  cannot  make  deliveries; 
English  screws  are  too  high  priced,  but  London  informs  me  that  they  have 
ordered  some  Canadian  screws  for  you."  "  But  Canadian  screws,"  says  Babu 
Dutt,  "  I  don't  know  them.  Are  they  any  good?  Show  me  some  samples."  Of 
course  sahib  has  no  samples,  and  Babu  Dutt  goes  away  with  a  fainst  suspicion 
that  some  one  is  taking  advantage  of  him.  If  the  sahib  were  able  to  say  to 
him,  Why,  yes,  this  is  the  sort  of  screws  we  have  ordered  for  you,  here  are 
some  samples,"  Babu  Dutt  would  go  away  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  his 
order  for  screws  is  being  well  looked  after  and  that  sahib  is  looking  after  hie 
interests  in  his  usually  thorough  manner. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CATALOGUES,  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

Both  for  Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  been  selling  goods  to  the 
Indian  market  and  for  those  who  hope  to  sell,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
several  catalogues  and  samples  accompanied  by  prices  be  supplied  if  possible 
to  the  London  and  Indian  offices  of  the  leading  indent  houses,  and  in  addition 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Calcutta.  Where  these  are  not 
furnished  to  the  London  buying  agencies  or  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers' 
own  representative  in  London,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in 
London  should  be  in  possession  of  catalogues,  samples  and  prices  so  that  when 
a  market  does  appear  in  India  for  a  given  Canadian  line,  the  indent  house  in 
London  may  at  once  be  able  to  secure  samples.  Canadian  prices  may  be  easily 
procured  of  course  by  cabling,  but  if  the  market  must  wait  until  samples  are 
sent  from  Canada,  the  opportunity^  may  disappear. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  15,  1923. — The  value  of  British  exports  during  May  showed 
an  increase  over  that  of  April  of  no  less  than  £9,000,000  (or  13-5  per  cent), 
which  is  the  highest  figure  attained  since  1921.  Despite  the  fact  that  May's 
results  are  swollen  in  comparison  with  past  years  by  the  inclusion  of  exports  to 
the  Irish  Free  State,  the  constant  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  until 
quite  recently  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  weights 
and  quantities  of  the  goods  exported. 

An  examination  of  the  trade  returns  discloses  that  the  improvement  thus 
noted  is  to  a  certain  extent  artificial,  and  results  chiefly  from  the  Ruhr  dead- 
lock, because  while  there  were  in  May  slight  increases  in  the  exports  of  British 
textiles  and  a  few  other  manufactured  goods,  coal  and  certain  iron  and  steel 
products  are  still  the  principal  factors  in  the  recovery.  It  is  understood  that 
the  latter  consist  largely  of  the  filling  of  orders  which  were  secured  some  time 
ago  when  Continental  difficulties  first  arose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
known  that  the  advance  in  prices  which  has  been  forced  upon  British  manu- 
facturers by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  has  checked  the  placing  of 
fresh  business. 

Conditions  in  many  of  the  Eastern  and  other  markets  which  were  formerly 
outlets  for  British  export  trade  continue  to  remain  depressed  and  disorganized. 
Home  trade,  however,  appears  to  maintain  its  recent  improvement. 

BRITAIN'S  GROWING  DEPENDENCE  ON  CANADA  FOR  WHEAT 

AND  FLOUR 

Trade  Comaiissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  15,  1923. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  continuing  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  sources  of  supply  of  various  articles  of  food  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  publishes  the  followmg  table  showing  the  country's  comparative 
home  production  and  imports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  barley  and  oats: — 

Percentage  to  Total 
.Supply  of 


Cereal  Year  September  1  to 

Home 

Net 

Total 

Home 

August  31. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Supply. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

tons. 

itons. 

tons. 

Per  C  'nt. 

Per  cent. 

Wheat : 

1920-21  

1,515 

4,049 

5,564 

27 

73 

1921-22  

2.027 

4,401 

6,42S 

32 

68 

Whf^at   flour   (Home  manufac- 

tured and  imported  : 

1920-21  

3,704 

314 

4,108 

92 

8 

1921-22  

4.U1 

361 

4,502 

92 

8 

Barley : 

1,391 

651 

2,042 

68 

32 

1921-22  

1,171 

684 

1,855 

63 

37 

Oats : 

1920-21  

2,215 

449 

2,664 

83 

17 

1921-22  

2  142 

416 

2,558 

84 

16 

As  regards  wheat,  it  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  home  crop  is 
milled  into  flour,  10  per  cent  is  used  for  seed,  15  per  cent  for  poultry  food  and 
similar  purposes,  the  remainder  being  tail  corn  and  screenings. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  v/hereby  the  wheat  and  flour  supplies  of  this  country  are  now  practically 
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lurnislu'd  by  five  countries,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  from  a  Canadian  point 
of  view  to  learn  of  the  increasing  importance  which  Canada  occupies  in  this 
respect,  both  as  regards  wheat  and  flour. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  and  a  notable  development  is 
that  in  1922,  Canada  contributed  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  flour 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  against  34  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and 
13  per  cent  from  Australia: 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 


Thousands  of  Cwts. 

Average  Average 

Imports   from                       1910-14  1915-19  1920  1921  19^ 

Russia                                                    13,691  198  2     

United  States                                         29,699  56.774  53,529  47,037  43,618 

Canada                                                  25,972  25,003  13,410  22,736  32,072 

Argentina                                               14,133  8,965  3J,087  4,240  19,207 

Australia                                                12,830  7,577  22,023  21,911  18,805 

India                                                      18,603  4,610  20  2,669  488 

Other  covuitries                                        4,120  689  5,882  3,655  908 


Totals   119,048  103,816  125,953  102,248  115,098 


i^c)7c?/.- -Imports  of  barley  in  1922  were  small,  amounting  to  only  635,000 
tons  against  the  1910-14  average  of  1,014,000  tons.  The  United  States  suppHed 
about  half,  Canada  one-fifth,  and  increasing  quantities  arrived  from  Roumania. 

Oats. — Imports  of  oats  were  also  less  last  year,  468,000  tons  against  the 
(luinquennial  average  of  864,000  tons.  Argentina,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
accounted  for  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  1922  total,  Canada  heading  the  list 
with  166,000  tons,  while  the  United  States  supplied  148,000  tons  as  compared 
with  22.000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Canada  were  large  even 
compared  with  pre-war  years. 

MILLING  OFFALS 

In  view  of  representations  which  are  being  urged  by  certain  interests  in 
this  country  that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  flour  is  creating  a  serious 
deficiency  of  ofifals,  and  should  be  regulated  by  the  imposition  of  a  Customs 
duty  on  imported  flour,  or  alternatively  by  making  it  compulsory  for  imports 
of  flour  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  proportion  of  offals,  it  is  illuminative 
to  reproduce  figures  illustrative  of  the  ofTal  supply  of  the  country.  In  this 
connection,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  notes  that  the  supply  of  offals  available 
during  the  past  cereal  year  was  fully  equal  to  the  pre-war  quantity.  It  is 
evident  that  any  difficulties  which  farmers  are  encoimtering  here  in  securing 
offals  at  reasonable  prices  are  due  to  causes  quite  unconnected  with  importa- 
tion of  flour. 

Supply  of  Wheat  Offals 

(Thousands  of  Tons) 

From  Home   From.  Imported 

Crop  Wheat  Net  Imports  Total 

Year  (Cereal  Year)    (Cereal  Year)    (Calendar  Year)  Supply 


1911-  12   321  1,4,38  —  186*  1,573 

1912-  13   287  1,582  —  137*  1,732 

1913-  14   283  1.391  —   11*  1,663 

1919-  20   279  1,146                  144  1,560 

1920-  21  :^   243  1,045                    76  1,364 

1921-  22    369  1,324                    72  1,765 


(*)  In  these  years  exports  exceeded  imports. 
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MARKET  FOR  EXCELSIOR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
as  follows,  under  date  of  June  L3,  1923,  on  the  prospects  for  excelsior  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain: — 

Previous  to  the  war  the  possibility  of  securing  a  profitable  outlet  in  this 
country  for  Canadian  excelsior  was  the  subject  of  periodical  investigation,  and 
also  of  occasional  experiment  by  particular  Canadian  manufacturers.  These 
attempts,  however,  were  generally  unsuccessful,  the  obstacle  being  the  bulky 
nature  of  the  material,  even  when  shipped  in  pressed  bales,  and  the  consequently 
high  cost  of  transportation  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article, 
which  severely  handicapped  Canadian  efforts  in  competition  with  sources  of 
supply  like  Sweden  and  Holland,  which  are  not  only  more  adjacent  but  have 
frequent  means  of  securing  very  low  freights. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  ^^nited  Kingdom  imported  practically  all  its 
requirements  of  wood  wool — as  the  product  is  known  in  this  country — and  the 
prospects  for  Canadian  competition  became  still  less  favourable  when  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  wool  was  inaugurated  in  several  places  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  record  available  showing  either  the  con- 
sumption or  imports  of  wood  wool,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  used  is 
considerable,  and  of  a  range  which  extends  from  a  variety  coarse  almost  unto 
shavings  up  to  the  highest  quality  as  used  for  surgical  purposes. 

Although  current  prices  run  from  about  £9  to  £20  a  ton,  depending  upon 
quality,  the  medium  grades,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  demand,  only  realize 
£11  to  £12  a  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  c.i.f.,  United  Kingdom  port,  into  which  the  heavy 
cost  of  freight  from  Canada  would  eat  such  a  big  hole  as  to  practically  drive 
away  any  prospects  of  profit.  Liner  freight  is  charged  upon  a  dimension  basis, 
and  it  is  understood  that  one  ton  by  weight  of  medium  grade  excelsior  occupies 
about  3  cubic  tons. 

While  it  seems  doubtful  under  these  circumstances  that  competition  from 
Canada  is  possible,  samples  of  two  medium  grades  No.  6  and  No.  7,  valued 
respectively  at  £11  and  £12  a  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  c.i.f..  United  Kingdom  port  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  one  firm — the 
name  of  w^hich  is  also  on  file — state  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  receive  c.i.f., 
quotations,  accompanied  by  samples,  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Excelsior  is  packed  in  pressed  bales,  somewhat  similar  to  hay.  The  weight 
of  the  bale  is  1  cwt.  or  2  cwt.  usually  the  latter. 


LATEX  CONTAINERS 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial, 
that  if  the  demand  for  latex  becomes  appreciable  the  problem  of  obtaining 
suitable  containers  will  be  found  to  present  more  difficulties  than  that  of  pre- 
servation. Some  of  the  characteristics  desirable  in  latex  containers  are  inner 
surfaces  immune  from  chemical  action  by  the  latex  or  the  preservatives 
employed.  Glass,  enamelled,  "  tinned  "  iron,  or  zinc  vessels  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion. Large  vessels  are  more  satisfactory  than  small  ones,  and  those  with  a 
capacity  of  not  less  than  ten  gallons  are  advocated.  A  scheme  has  been  put 
forward  by  some  rubber  growers  to  construct  special  tanks  aboard  ocean-going 
steamers,  so  that  the  preserved  latex  can  be  poured  into  them  at  Malayan  ports 
and  pumped  out  into  suitable  containers  {e.g.,  tanks  on  railway  trucks  or  drums) 
at  the  other  end  of  the  journey.  This  method  has  actually  been  put  into  opera- 
tion by  an  American  company  in  Sumatra. 
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C4NAD\  S    STRONG   POSITION   IN   FLOUR   TRADE    OF  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Officp:  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston.  Jamaica,  June  11,  1923. — The  latest  available  customs  returns  of 
tiour  imports  into  Jamaica  disclose  a  situation  highly  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing to  Canadian  millers.  The  following  official  figures  illustrate  the  progress  of 
Canada's  trade  with  Jamaica  in  this  staple: — 

FLOLR  IMPORTS  TO  JAMAICA 


(Bags  of  196  lbs.) 

January  1  to  March  31,  1923 

1921         Percentage            1922  Percentage  Percentage 

From  United  Kingdom                          nil               ....                    7  fract.  nil   

From  United  States                         188.440                 75  163,739  59  28,659  38 

From  Canada                                    61,891                 25  115.446  41  47.268  62 

From  other  Coimtries                               54            fract.                   10  fract.  nil   


Totul   250.385  279,202  75.927 


In  a  report  published  in  Comm^ercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1001  (April 
7,  1923),  which  was  written  before  the  1922  figures  were  prepared  by  the 
customs,  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  for  that  year  was  estimated  at  105,709 
bags;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  arriving  at  this  figure,  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  take  into  account  the  increased  business  which  was  known  to  have 
accrued  to  Canada  in  the  last  quarter  of  1922;  hence  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  Canada's  sales  for  the  whole  year  would  probably  be  found  to  be  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  figures  stated.  The  official  statistics  now  confirm  that 
anticipation. 

THE   PRESENT  SITUATION 

Canada  is  now  Jamaica's  chief  source  of  supply  for  fiour.  The  largest  flour 
distributor  in  Jamaica  at  present  draws  about  85  per  cent  of  his  requirements 
from  the  Dominion;  smaller  dealers  likewise  report  an  increase  of  Canadian 
business.  Competition  is  keen,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  lower  prices;  even 
one  or  two  Canadian  mills  which  have  recently  attempted  to  introduce  their 
flours  into  this  market  have  found  their  quotations  out  of  line  with  those  of 
larger  organizations  in  the  Dominion  which  have  been  selling  in  this  field  for 
many  years.  At  present,  Canadian  hard-wheat  flour  (of  which  practically 
all  Jamaica's  imports  from  Canada  consist)  is  quoted  c.i.f.  Kingston  at  from 
S6.80  to  $7  per  bag  of  196  lbs.;  American  first  clear  {"  counter  flour  ")  at  about 
$5.60;  and  second  clear  ("shop  flour")  at  from  $5.05  to  $5.20.  The  American 
flours  referred  to  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  Canadian  hard  patents.  The  former 
supply  a  lower-class  demand,  whose  extent  is  estimated  at  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  colony's  total  requirements. 

REASONS  FOR  INCREASE 

The  chief  factor  in  the  remarkable  increase  of  Canada's  business  is  the 
movement  towards  larger  bakeries  and  better  bread,  in  response  to  the  improve- 
ment in  public  taste.  Canadian  flour  gives  better  baking  results;  the  smaller 
bakeries,  which  are  the  principal  users  of  American  flour  (aside  from  indi- 
vidual householders)  have  declined  in  importance,  and  on  the  whole  there  is 
much  more  competition  in  the  baking  trade  than  formerly.  Most  of  the  well- 
known  Canadian  mills  that  do  business  in  Jamaica  have  the  advantage  in  price 
over  their  American  competitors  who  sell  fancy  patents;  doubtless  the  Jamaican 
preference  of  Is.  per  bag  on  Canadian  flour  has  helped  to  bring  about  this 
situation. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  192122 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  '-V 
I — General 

Melbourne,  Australia,  May  21,  1923. — From  the  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth — for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922, — published  this 
month  it  is  possible  to  review  a  period  of  remarkable  contraction  in  the  value 
of  importations  from  practically  all  countries. 

Australia  imported  in  1920-21,  goods  to  a  value  of  £163,801,826,  and  in 
1921-22,  £103,066,436;  a  decrease  of  £60,735,390.  As  in  some  other  countries, 
this  marked  decrease  from  the  record  figures  of  the  previous  year  is  attributed 
to  a  considerable  reduction  in  commodity  values;  to  the  imposition  of  much 
higher  customs  duties,  and  (not  least)  to  the  fact  that  the  Australian  banks 
were  withdrawing  the  usual  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  purchasing 
credits  abroad.  Thus  the  trading  conditions  have  rapidly  approached  the 
normal  pre-war  figures. 

The  exports  for  1921-22  were  valued  at  £127,846,535  as  compared  with 
£132,158,912  m  1920-21,  a  reduction  of  £4,312,377,  but,  considering  the  lower 
prices  ruling  on  some  leading  lines  of  primary  production,  the  results  were  far 
from  unsatisfactory  as  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  that  of  the  imports 
by  £24,780,099.    The  appended  table  illustrates  the  comparative  position: — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

i 

£ 

£ 

98,974,292 

163,801,826 

103,066,436 

149,823,509 

132,158,912 

127,846,535 

£248,797,801 

£295,960,738 

£230,912,971 

Total  trade  per  head 

£46  18s.  Id. 

£54  14s.  Od. 

£41  18s.  2d. 

Imports  increase  1920-21 

over 

1919- 

20  

£64,827,534 

Imports  decrease  1921-22 

from 

1920 

-21  

60,735,390 

Exports  decrease  1920-21 

from 

1919- 

-20  

17,664,597 

Experts  decrease  1921-22 

from 

1920. 

-21  

4,312,377 

Total  trade  increase  1920-21  over  1919-20  

47,162,937 

Total  trade  decrease  1921- 

-22  from  1920-21 

65,047,767 

OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES 


The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  Australian  state  is  illustrated  in 
the  appended  schedule  showing  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1921-22. 
The  principal  trading  ports  were  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Fremantle,  Hobart  and  Darwin. 


iNew   South  Walcp. 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia.. 
Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania  

Northern    Territ  orv . 


1921-22 

1921-22 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£43,321,478 

£48.012,511 

36,352,056 

34,644,182 

8,630,446 

17,573,103 

9.047,242 

14,747,260 

4,308,141 

10,797,000 

1,385,958 

2,067,443 

12,115 

5,036 

«£1 03 ,066,436 

£127,846,535 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS   1919-20  TO  1921-22 


The  Australian  imports  of  United  Kingdom  origin  in  1921-22  were  valued 
at  £53,011,926,  while  those  produced  in  Canada  were  valued  at  £3,146,450.  The 
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iinp(irts  into  the  Commonwealth  according  to  countries  of  origin  are  tablulated 
thus:— 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

..    ..  £38.516,436 

76.849,934 

53,001,926 

Canada  

..    ..  2,640,280 

4,425,262 

3,146,450 

Other  British  possessions  

  12.593,430 

14,011,226 

9,860,681 

Total  British  countries  

  53,750,146 

95,286,422 

66.009,057 

  45,224,146 

68,515,404 

37,057,379 

..   .,  £98.974,292 

163,801,826 

103,066,436 

COMPARISON  OF  FREE  WITH  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS 

The  appended  schedule  gives  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable 
imports  into  Australia  with  the  Customs  duties  collected: — 


1920-21. 

1921-22. 

Decrease, 

Increase. 

Free  imports  of  merchandLse  into  Australia.. 

£  62,467,773 

38,400,193 

24,067,580 

Dutiable     imports      of      merchandise  into 

101.313.909 

64,622.939 

36,690,970 

20,144 

43.304 

23.160 

£163,801,826 

103,066,436 

60,735.390 

22,515,812 

18,188,021 

4,327,791 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  aggregate  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
supplied  £74,971,489  of  the  total  value  of  the  importations  (£103,066,436)  in 
1921-22,  leaving  £28,094,947  to  be  credited  to  all  other  countries.  The  imports 
from  all  three  countries  were  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  trend  of  importations  of  Canadian  goods  and  products,  in  comparison 
with  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  for  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  is  shown  in  the  appended  schedule,  and  is  also  reviewed  in  more 
detail  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Australian  Imports.  1920-21.  1921-22.  Decrease. 

Total  imports  of  United   Kingdom  origin..  £76,849,934  53,001,926  23,001,926 

Total   imports   of   Canadian   origin   4,425,262  3,146,450  1,278.812 

Total  imports  of  United  States  origin  ..   ..  36.113,477  18,823,113  17,290,364 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Amongst  other  countries  credited  with  imports  into  Australia  in  1921-22 
were:  Belgium,  £950,952;  China,  £950,772;  Czecho-Slovakia,  £216,192;  France, 
£2,731,739;  Germany,  £85,976;  Italy,  £944,226;  Japan,  £3,581,614;  Netherlands, 
£498.824;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £3,236,970;  Norway,  £848,134;  Sweden, 
£1.238,327;  Switzerland,  £1,836,291;  Philippine  Islands  £151,106;  Spain, 
£90,727. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  1919-20  TO  1921-22 

The  appended  is  a  comparative  statement  of  iVustralian  imports  from 
Canada,  during  the  fiscal  years  under  review: — 

Articles  1919-20  1920-21  1921-22 

^TJjgggg    £  44     

Fish,  frozen.'.'  .'.'          V.  V. '.*.'."."..* '.   6,081  3.128  7,602 

Fish,  prseerved  in  tins..   190,770  131,477  292,117 

Fish,  other   366  644  2,075 

Sausage  casings   651  16.080  10,158 

Other  animal  foodstuffs   428  17  19 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried  »  -•    5,851 

Flour  (wheaten)   253  108  604 

Oatmeal   46  13  12 

Other  prepared  cereals..  •  ••  268  2  3 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  1919-20  TO  1921-22 — Concluded 


Articles 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1  01*7 

17,730 

1,244 

16,637 

2,910 

519 

121 

21 

2,442 

20,429 

4,743 

53,593 

104,409 

56,720 

110  0rt7 

27,164 

50,106 

1  Qo  AAn 

io4,yoy 

49,610 

01  {\AA 

1 1  oon 

6,682 

4, OOO 

16,959 

3,665 

8,732 

do, 923 

15,862 

1 ,613 

5,110 

722 

6,804 

16,081 

623 

OA  1 1  ft 

15,307 

2,230 

000  ORO 

425,435 

2oo,942 

12,224 

27,609 

7,701 

0 

OQ  1  in 

o<;  fit/i 

QQft 

04  ,oyo 

49,666 

OAO  Qfti 

421,406 

245,917 

oil  ,doU 

251,144 

89,222 

OK 

19,878 

8,271 

739 

1,164 

810 

111  ,uv;Z 

OQK  1O0 

2U2,7oO 

7  974. 

Oft  1 1  0 

12,824 

503,157 

AOA  coo 

980,582 

703,735 

142,581 

399,021 

98,806 

16,652 

25,535 

6,610 

2,915 

11,851 

S,653 

24,456 

19,232 

5,879 

8,179 

10,349 

1,832 

21,151 

41,356 

18,041 

2,989 

4,653 

3,939 

Vehicles,  motor  cars  and  parts  

.  «. 

518,399 

650,596 

854,714 

28,289 

53,232 

25,061 

£2,640,280 

4,425,262 

3,146,450 

DECREASES  AND  INCREASES  IN  IMPORTS 

FROM 

CANADA  1921-22 

The  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  Canadian  goods  in 
1921-22  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is  reflected  in  almost  every 
commodity.  Amongst  the  most  outstanding  decreases  may  be  mentioned 
agricultural  implements,  which  decreased  by  £136,492;  metal  manufactures, 
£175,489;  timber,  £82,408;  apparel  and  attire,  £47,689;  boots  and  shoes,  £85,742; 
corsets,  £133,299;  paints  and  varnishes,  £15,458;  rubber  manufactures,  £161,922; 
printing  paper,  £276,847;  and  other  paper  and  stationery,  £300,215. 

Practically  the  only  imports  which  show  expansion  in  values  are  fish 
products  of  various  kinds,  which  increased  in  value  by  £166,545,  and  motor  cars, 
etc.,  by  £204,118. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  IN  1919-20  TO  1921-22 

The  value  of  Australian  exports  of  merchandise  in  1921-22  (excluding 

specie  and  bullion  to  the  value  of  £4,328,700)  aggregated  £123,517,835.  The 
figures  show  a  contraction  in  the  exports  of  merchandise  of  £3,160,864  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  following  schedule  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  years  under 

review  illustrate  Australian  trade  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign 
countries: — 


United    Kingdom   £  80,784,096  67,519,740  57,742,767 

Canada   312,452  154,899  373,570 

Other  British  possessions   27,537,484  25,761,469  21,469,629 


Total   British   poaeessions   108,634,032  93,436,108  79,585,966 

Total    foreign    countries   41,189,477  38,722,804  48,260,569 


Grand  total  exports:   £149,823,509  132,158,912  127,846,535 
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EXPORTS  OF  ship's  STORES 

The  \  aluo  of  stDi'ps  shipped  on  boiird  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports 
is  not  incluiUHl  in  riie  general  expoi'ts.  The  figures  in  recent  years  are  shown 
thus:  — 

1919-20.  1920-21.  1921-22. 

Sliip.-;'  stoivs  rxpoit-(l   £2,688,371  3,560.648  3,152,604 

MKRCHANDISE  AND  SPECIE  EXPORTS  COMPARED 

T!ie  It^l lowing  schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  trade  returns  of 
tlie  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  of  Australian  and  other  origin: — 


  £120,997,216 

119,160,362 

  5,712,956 

4,357,473 

Australian   specie   and  bullion 

  5,433,465 

4,327,150 

  15,275 

1,550 

  126,430,681 

123.487,512 

  5,728,231 

4,359,023 

  132,158,912 

127.846,535 

Excess   imports   over  exports 

1920-21  

  31,642,914 

Excess   exports   over  imports 

1921-22  

24,780,099 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

The  value  of  Canadian  goods  imported  into  Australia  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1921-22  is  given  at  £3,146,450  or  $15,291,747,  showing  a  decrease  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  year  of  £1,278,812  or  $6,215,026.  Australian 
exports  to  Canada  in  1921-22  were  valued  at  £373,570  or  $1,815,550,  an  increase 
of  £218,671  or  $1,062,741  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  in  relation  to  Australian  imports  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin 
and  the  Australian  exports  to  Canada,  in  recent  years,  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports  from       Exports  to 


Australian   trade.  Canada.  Canada.         Total  trade. 

1916-  17   £1,408,091  x  6,392,579  7,800,670 

1917-  18   ,1,667,068  785,130  2,452,198 

1918-  19   2,844,050  891.529  3,735,575 

1919-  20   '  2,640,280  312,4-52  2,852,732 

1920-  21   4,425,262  154,899  4,580,161 

1921-  22   3,146,450  873,570  3,520,020 


(x  Includes  gold  specie  £6,000,000). 

EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1921-22  compared 
with  1920-21  are  shown  in  the  appended  table: — 


+  Increase. 

1920-2] 

1921-22 

—  Decrease. 

f  183,884 

419,012 

+ 

235,128 

Foodstuffs   of   vegetable  origin  

217,256 

48,205 

169,051 

Animal  substances  (wool,  hides,  skins,  etc.) 

5,037,278 

5,546,885 

509,607 

378,476 

39,916 

338,560 

57,722 

56,241 

1,481 

88,287 

112,482 

24.195 

32,265 

93,601 

+ 

61.336 

Metals  not  manufactured,  and  ores  

464,212 

110,790 

353,422 

27,065 

43,147 

16,082 

18,193 

68,498 

+ 

50.305 

18,665 

12,702 

5.963 

13,858 

12,178 

1,680 

Jewellery,  precious  stones,  etc  

46,213 

6,243 

39,970 

Drugs,  chemicals  (eucalyptus  oil,  etc.)..  .. 

33,142 

27,505 

5,637 

Gold   specie,  etc    

3,193,753 

1,676,513 

1,517,240 

155,306 

40,468 

114,838 

Total  exports  of  Australian  origin  

£9,284,515 

7,978,616 

1.305,899 

681,060 

335,770 

345,290 

Total  

£9,965,575 

8,314,386 

1,651.189 
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AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

As  outlined  in  former  reports,  Australian  importations  of  manufactured 
goods  and  products  from  the  United  States  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,, 
analogous  to  Australian  importations  from  Canada.  Many  lines  of  manufac- 
tures are  quite  similar  in  character,  hence  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  directly  interested  in  the  trade  transacted  by  their  chief  competitors  in  over- 
sea markets. 

The  United  States  trade  with  Australia  is  well  organized  by  effective  repre- 
sentation, either  by  direct  travellers  or  through  local  agents,  combined  with  the 
services  of  New  York  commission  houses  which  have  branch  offices  and  sample 
rooms — under  capable  and  energetic  management — established  at  the  principal 
Australian  importing  centres. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  total  trade  in  recent  years: — ; 


Trade  with  the   United  States 


Imports  from  the  Un'ted  States. 
Exports  to  the  United  States.. 


Total  Trade. 


1919-20 

£ 

23,826.313 
11,129,937 

£34,956,250 


1920-21 

£ 

33,113.477 
9,965,575 

£46,079,052 


"Decrease  of  imports  from  United  States  1919-20  from  1918-19. 
Increase  of  imports  from  United  States  1920-21  over  1019-20. 
Decrease  of  iir.norts  from  United  States  1921-22  from  1920-21. 


1921-22 

£ 

18.823,113 
8,314,386 

£27,137,499 

£  3,357,479 
12,287,164 
17,290,364 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  following  table  gives  the  classification  and  value  of  merchandise  of 
United  States  origin,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  imported  into  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1920-21  and  1921-22:  — 


Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

Beverages  (chocolate,  cocoa,  etc,)  

Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors,  etc  

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  

Live  animals  

Animal  substances  (glue,  etc.)  

Vegetable  substances  (resin,  seed)..  

Apparel,  textiles  and  mfd.  fibres  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  (kerosene,  etc.)  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Stones  and  industrial  minerals  

Metal  and  ores  manufactured  

Machinery   and    manufactures    of   metal,    including   motor  cars, 

bicycles,  etc  

Rubber  and  leather  manufactures  (not  boots),  etc  

Wood,  raw  and  mfd.  (furniture,  lumber)  

Glassware,  plaster  of  paris,  etc  

Paper,  printing,  etc  

Jewellery,  clocks  and  fancy  goods  

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  etc  

Di'Ugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  etc  

Electrical  material,  musical  instruments,  etc  

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie  

Total  imports  United  States  origin  


+ 

Increase 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Decrease 

£  310,202 

390,545 

+ 

80,343 

362,532 

152,515 

.  210,017 

11,510 

9.855 

1,655 

53 

53 

3,362,399 

2,196.951 

1,165,448 

4,100 

1,195 

2,905 

12,051 

15,883 

3,832 

281,813 

104,669 

177,144 

4,046,592 

1,607,476 

2,439,116 

4,647,777 

2,726,571 

1,921.206 

184,698 

87,564 

97,134 

59,145 

30.542 

28,603 

195,007 

67.525 

127.482 

13,153,975 

6,991,973 

6.162.002 

1,314,408 

515,899 

798,509 

2,635,275 

1,190,268 

1,445,007 

323,233 

166,886 

156,347 

1,325,978 

523,048 

802,930 

342,838 

227,579 

115,259 

575,719 

504,407 

71,312 

1.241,070 

619,059 

622,011 

1,719,706 

691,954 

1,027,752 

3,396 

749 

2,647 

£38,113,477 

18,823,113 

17,200,364 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA,  1921-22 

Contrary  to  the  general  falling  off  in  the  Canadian  imports  into  Australia 
durmg  1921-22,  Australian  exports  to  Canada  show  the  substantial  increase  o^' 
£218,671.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  to  the  Dominion  (£373,570)  was  the 
largest  for  tlie  past  three  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  2  per  cent  were 
entirely  ol  Australian  origin. 
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The  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
Dominion,  hence  increased  exports  of  Austrahan  commodities  are  desirable. 
Courteous  consideration  is  invariably  extended  by  this  office  to  inquiries  received 
from  botli  Canadian  importers  and  exporters  of  Australian  goods  and  products 
(particularly  those  of  a  non-competitive  character)  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  interchange  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonw^ealth.  The  reverse 
seasons,  and  some  variety  in  production,  are  helpful  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Exports  to  Canada  are  shown  thus: — 

19-1920.  1020-21.  1921-22. 

Value  Value  Value 

i  £  £ 

Foodstuffs  of  anmial  origin- 
Butler     39,934 

Meats   21,011  3,085  18,029 

Other   3,037  6,367  3,096 

Spirits,  etc   5,238  8,014  933 

Vegetable    products   50,469  8,313  17,914 

Animal  substances — 

Hides  and  skins   125.101  31,984  21,349 

Wool   24,091  86,796 

Other  animal  s\ibstances   63,833  55,547  168,540 

Apparel,   textiles,   etc    4,107  8,578  4,057 

Oils,   fats  and   waxes   16,163     

Coal   3,763    2,632 

Metals,  manufactured   10,940  291  1,731 

Timber,  undressed   1,405  912  3,036 

All  other  articles   7,385  7.717  5,529 


312,45i'  154,89f  373,570 


MARKETS  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 

By  p.,  W.  Ward 

[The  subjoined  is  jrom  the  extended  report  on  the  Markets  of  British  Malaya 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  late  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore. 
The  first  section,  on  Purchases  by  Tender  and  Indent,  was  published  in  the  last 
issue.  It  is  intended  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  those  parts 
oj  it  which  deal  with  the  import  trade  opportunities  jor  Canadian  firms  in  these 
territories,  and  the  completed  work — which  will  include  the  sections  that  are  now 
being  published  serially — will  later  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet.l 

Rubber  Estate  Demands 

[All  prices  are  in  Straits  currency  ($1  =  56.6  cents  Canadian).  From  15  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  represents  the  "  spread  "  between  importers'  buying  and  selling  price.] 

The  rubber  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
twentieth-century  commerce.  Its  present  rate  of  growth,  together  with  the  new 
uses  to  which  rubber  is  being  daily  applied,  makes  its  future  one  of  remarkable 
power  and  scope.  British  Malaya  being  the  cheap  source  of  supply  for  raw 
rubber,  with  the  possibility  of  an  increasing  production  and  wider  cultivation, 
it  follows  that  the  demands  of  the  plantation  and  factory  are  of  much  interest. 

There  are  two  classes  of  demand  in  the  British  Malayan  rubber  industry 
— plantation  and  factory.  These  are  purchased  through  import  houses  in 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  the  remaining  business  centres  in 
the  peninsula. 

Plantation  Supplies 

The  requirements  for  field  use  cover  a  small  number  of  products  of  whicii 
large  quantities  are  purchased  and  a  larger  number  for  which  there  is  a  more 
limited  demand.  These  two  classes  will  be  dealt  with  in  quantity  sequence, 
and  only  in  those  articles  in  which  Canadian  sources  of  supply  can  hope  to 
compete. 
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FENCING 

The  import  returns  give  no  indication  at  present  of  the  amount  of  wiivj 
fencing  brought  into  British  Malaya.  Large  quantities  are  used  by  rubber 
estates  in  various  types  and  patterns,  all  of  galvanized  steel,  but  individual  pre- 
ferences for  height  and  mesh  make  it  unnecessary  to  recommend  particular 
patterns. 

Galvanized  barbed  wire  is  an  extensive  import,  the  specification  being  two- 
strand,  four-points  3  inches  apart,  in  reels  of  56  pounds— approximately  225 
yards  per  reel.  This  wire  was  selling  in  Singapore  at  $7  per  reel.  Galvanized 
wire,  from  12  to  24  gauge,  recently  sold  at  from  $18.50  to  $20.50  per  pikul  (133^ 
pounds).  The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  shared  in  this  trade 
during  the  past  year. 

There  should  be  a  good  market  for  galvanized  iron  fence  posts  for  planta- 
tion fencing.  One  Canadian  house  has  made  an  effort  to  place  steel  fence  posts 
in  overseas  markets,  but  their  product  is  not  galvanized  and  does  not  at  present 
meet  the  demand  here  indicated. 

WIRE  NAILS 

During  1921  a  total  of  33,864  cwt.  of  wire  and  rose  nails  was  imported  into 
the  colony,  the  rose  pattern  representing  a  comparatively  small  purchase.  The 
chief  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  Germany,  in  the  order  named. 

A  recent  specification  of  monthly  requirements  handed  to  the  writer  by  a 
leading  import  house  covers  the  following  sizes  and  quantities: — 


 No. 

H  "   ..  .. 

..No. 

13  

 30  " 

4  "   

 No.  6  

..  ..  120 

H  •'  ..  .. 

 30  " 

5  "   

 No.  5  

....  30 

11  

 150  " 

6  "   

 No.  3  

....  60 

Belgian  exporters  have  recently  commanded  the  supply  situation  in  wire 
nails,  quoting  as  low  as  18s.  6d.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Penang  and  Singapore.  American 
nails  were  being  offered  at  $14.50  per  pikul.  Canadian  manufacturers  were 
completely  out  of  the  market.  The  situation  is,  however,  altering  to  some 
extent  and  with  the  possibility  of  a  direct  steamship  service  from  Canadian 
Atlantic  ports.  Dominion  sources  of  supply  may  shortly  secure  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for  business. 

Kegs  of  56  pounds  and  110  pounds  are  required.  A  number  of  the  smaller 
import  houses  purchase  minimum  monthly  shipments  of  two  tons  and  upwards. 

PIPING 

Galvanized  iron  piping  is  used  in  large  quantities,  but  this  item  is  not 
classified  separately  in  the  returns.  Galvanized  and  wrought  iron  piping  |-inch, 
l:|-inch,  1^-inch,  2-inch,  and  2^-inch,  in  the  usual  lengths  are  always  open  for 
quotation.  The  United  Kingdom  leads  in  value  of  shipments,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Belgium. 

CORRUGATED  IRON 

The  value  of  the  1921  imports  of  corrugated  iron  sheets  was  $358,571, 
representing  a  quantity  of  20,865  cwt.,  the  tlnited  Kingdom  being  practically 
the  only  source  of  supply.  The  sizes  in  demand  run  from  24  gauge  to  31  gauge 
in  6-,  7-,  8-  and  9-foot  lengths,  shipped  in  cases  containing  5  cwt.  (560  pounds). 
Recent  Singapore  prices  per  pikul  were:  24  gauge,  $17;  86  gauge,  $18.50;  28 
gauge,  $19.75;  30  gauge,  $21. 
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ROOFINGS 

A  largo  numbor  of  roofmi>;s  have  been  introduced  into  the  British  Malayan 
market,  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  at  present  securing  the  bulk  of  the 
business.  IMore  than  one  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  linked  up  with  the 
territory,  and  his  products  are  at  present  being  tested  out  there.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  sun  temperature  of  150  degrees  is  frequently  encountered 
and  that,  with  asphalt  roofings  especially,  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  further  factor  is  that  there  is  no  change  in  temperature  from  heat  to  cold. 
Recently  one  of  the  leading  English  makes  of  roofing,  guaranteed  to  be  fire- 
proof, waterproof,  acid-  and  alkali-proof  and  not  to  shrink  or  crack,  or  taint 
water,  packed  in  72-foot  rolls,  3  feet  v/ide,  complete  with  nails  and  cement 
ready' for  fixing,  was  selling  in  Singapore  per  roll  as  follows:  1-ply,  $16;  2-ply, 
S19;  3-ply.  $24.   A  2-ply  American  brand  was  being  offered  at  $18  per  roll. 

Meta'r roofings  are  not  acceptable  in  British  Malaya. 

CHANGKOLS 

This  type  of  tool  is  common  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  is  used  in 
large  numbers.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  specialized  in  this  line 
and  control  the  market.  The  selling  practice  is  to  price  all  such  tools  by  the 
dozen  and  the  tool  itself,  exclusive  of  the  handle,  is  sold  by  weight.  Recent 


selling  prices  of  various  brands  of  changkol  in  Singapore  ranged  from  $8  per 
dozen  for  the  2-pound  size  to  $15  per  dozen  for  the  4-pound  size.  At  least  one 
Canadian  tool  manufacturer  is  making  an  effort  to  compete  in  this  hne  of 
demand. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  extensive  demand  exists  for  agricultural 
machinery  in  British  Malaya,  yet  the  cultivation  of  rubber  estates  and  the 
weeding  of  tropical  growth,  which  is  constantly  in  progress,  call  for  certain 
machines  of  this  description.  One  Canadian  plant  has  been  represented  in  the 
territory  for  some  time  past  and  has  made  small  shipments  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
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hoes,  disc  ploughs,  disc  harrows,  spring  tooth  harrows,  tine  cultivators,  disc 
gang  ploughs  and  scufflers.  Some  of  these  have  been  used  for  cultivating  and 
weeding  in  connection  with  coconut  estates,  but  the  method  applies  almost 
equally  to  rubber  plantation  work.  The  disc  plough  and  disc  harrow  are  prob- 
ably the  two  most  popular  items.  Energetic  representation  and  good  follow-up 
methods  are,  however,  imperative  if  any  real  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Native 
labour  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  is  careless  in  the  handling  of  machinery,  and 
in  consequence  there  is  some  reluctance  to  introduce  it. 
No  record  of  imports  is  available  under  this  heading. 

ASSAM  FORKS 

This  is  an  agricultural  tool  used  by  labourers  on  rubber  estates  and  for 
which  an  extensive  demand  exists.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  type  of  fork 
used  and  manufactured  in  Canada,  but  can  be  readily  made  by  Canadian  tool 
makers..  One  Canadian  house  has  in  fact  already  made  some  headway  in  meet- 
ing the  opportunity.    United  Kingdom  manufacturers  hold  the  market. 

These  forks  are  made  with  three  and  four  prongs,  the  first-named  weighing 
3^  lbs.  and  the  second  4  lbs.  Recent  selling  prices  of  British  Malayan  import 
houses  were  $18  and  $20  per  dozen  respectively. 

AXES  (parangs) 

The  American  type  of  axe  head  holds  the  market  for  rubber  estate  use  and 
a  number  of  Canadian  tool  makers  can  compete  so  far  as  this  type  of  product 
is  concerned.  Axes  in  demand  are  3-,  3^-  and  4-lb.;  recent  import  selling  prices 
were  $19,  $21  and  $23  per  dozen. 


HANDLES 

x^lthough  a  preference  appears  to  have  been  established  for  hickory  handles 
all  through  the  Middle  East,  there  are  certain  other  hardwoods  which  it  is 
thought  would  be  acceptable  if  properly  introduced.  So  far  as  plantation  use  is 
concerned,  where  the  labour  is  solely  indentured  Indian,  and  where  it  invariably 
happens  that  a  handle  breaks  when  the  user  is  miles  from  the  source  of  replace- 
ment, the  practice  is  to  cut  and  substitute  the  limb  of  a  treee,  and  while  this  has 
an  influence  on  demand,  the  annual  import  is  very  large.  The  sizes  of  axe  handle 
chiefly  required  are  32-inch  and  36-inch,  the  reg-ular  Canadian  pattern  being 
acceptable.  Recent  Singapore  selling  prices  were:  32-inch,  90  cents  each;  36- 
inch,  $1  each. 

The  usual  type  of  fork  handle  is  in  demand  for  assam  forks. 

SAWS 

Cross  cut  and  hack  saws  for  tree  trimming  and  pruning  are  in  demand  in 
fair  quantities.  Recent  prices  on  cross  cut  saws  were:  4-feet,  $4.30  each;  5-feet, 
$5.30  each.  Hack  saw  requirements  run  from  10-inch  to  21-inch  and  must  be 
of  the  finest  possible  quality. 
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BUCKETS 

Buckets  for  plantation  use  arc  extensively  imported.  These  may  be  classed 
as  galvanized,  riveted,  12-  and  14-inch;  galvanized  seamed,  12-  and  14-inch. 
Recent  prices  ex  godown  (warehouse),  Singapore,  were  $16.50,  $19,  $14.50  and 
$16.75  per  dozen,  in  the  order  named. 

Enamelled  buckets,  without  covers,  for  collecting  rubber  latex,  are  also 
largely  used,  the  14-inch  (2-gallon)  size  being  chiefly  called  for.  Prices  recently 
ranged  around  $34  per  dozen. 

TANKS 

Galvanized  iron  tanks,  for  holding  rubber  latex  and  transporting  it  from 
field  to  factory,  arc  required  in  fair  number.  These  range  in  size  from  50-gallon 
capacity  upwards.  ]\Iore  than  one  Canadian  plant  is  equipped  to  make  an  effort 
to  share  in  this  demand. 

LATEX  CUPS 

These  cups  are  required  in  huge  quantities,  one  being  attached  to  each 
rubber  tree  for  catching  the  latex  and  replacement  for  one  cause  and  another 
and  another  being  frequent.  The  standard  size  is  3J  inches  by  2^  inches,  in 
tumbler  form,  the  cups  already  introduced  by  various  manufacturers  being  made 
of  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware  and  other  materials.  New  products  are  con- 
tinually being  offered  by  various  sources  of  supply.  Samples  of  the  leading 
makes  in  demand  will  be  sent  fom  the  Singapore  office  to  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer interested  and  able  to  supply. 

A  Singapore  import  house  recently  quoted  as  follows: — 

Porcelain  No.  1.  glazed  

Terneplate  No.  A.  3.  lead  coated 

Earthenware,  glazed  

I 

TAPPING  KNIVES  AND  GOUGES 

These  knives  and  gouges  are  used  to  run  the  grooves  in  the  bark  of  the 
rubber  tree  through  which  the  latex  shall  flow. 

The  present  local  selling  price  of  knives  is  from  $6  to  $6.75  per  dozen,  and 
of  gouges  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  dozen,  the  dimensions  of  the  gouge  in  general 
use  being  yi^-mch  by  :|-inch  by  |-inch. 


SPOUTS  AND  cur  HANGERS 

Galvanized  corrugated  iron  spouts  and  15-gauge  galvanized  wire  cup  hangers 
are  items  of  which  the  annual  import  runs  into  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Samples  may  be  procured  by  interested  manufacturers. 

Factory  Supplies 

CEMENT 

Cement  is  the  chief  constituent  in  building  in  British  Malaya,  reinforced 
concrete  being  the  only  form  of  construction  in  practically  every  class  of  per- 
manent building.  While  local  cement  works  have  been  established  at  Singapore 
and  Chinese  manufacturers  have  secured  a  large  share  of  the  demand  in  ship- 
ments from  Hongkong,  yet  the  local  and  the  Chinese  products  do  not  compare 


?52  per  1,000 
$30  per  1,000 
$32  per  1,000 
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with  the  English  specification  brands,  and  in  1921  over  $1,160,000  was  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Kingdom  export  to  this  territory. 

Under  favourable  shipping  conditions,  Canada  can  no  doubt  compete  to 
some  extent  in  this  market.  This  view  may  possibly  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  fair  shipments  are  recorded  from  Denmark  and  Italy,  and  Sweden  also  is 
on  record  as  an  exporter.  The  total  value  of  cement  imports  into  British  Malaya 
in  1921  exceeded  $4,250,000. 

Cement  shipments  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States 
should  be  guaranteed  up  to  the  British  standard  specification  and  packed  in 
casks  of  400  lbs.  gross,  375  lbs.  net.  Current  competitive  prices  may  always  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore. 
English  brands  were  recently  being  offered  in  Singapore  at  $5.57  per  barrel  and 
numerous  local  orders  were  being  received  by  importers  there  ranging  from  500 
to  1,000  barrels  at  a  time.  One  importer  advertises  constant  stocks  of  15,000 
casks. 

BELTING 

Belting  is  an  item  of  regular  purchase  for  the  rubber  factory.  Up  to  the 
present  90  per  cent  of  the  material  in  service  is  hair  belting,  which  at  present 
is  not  manufactured  in  the  Dominion.  In  a  market  whose  chief  industry  is 
rubber,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  introduce  good  rubber  belting,  and  as  the 
Canadian  product  has  been  found  so  eminently  satisfactory  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  service,  manufacturers  are  urged  to  make  an  effort  to  get  into  touch 
with  this  opportunity.  If  a  real  effort  is  made  the  prospect  may  be  a  surprising 
one,  but  casual  methods  of  introduction  will  not  bring  results. 


PUMPS 

Rubber  factories  all  require  a  pumping  unit,  the  size  of  course  being  governed 
by  the  production  required.  For  example,  a  factory  known  to  the  writer  running 
fifteen  rubber  rollers  or  mangles,  employing  two  Ruston-Proctor  42  h.p.  internal 
combustion  and  one  Hornsby  25  h.p.  engine,  are  at  the  present  time  replacing 
the  two  engines  mentioned  with  a  Ruston-Homsby  115  h.p.  engine  having  suffi- 
cient surplus  power  to  meet  the  possible  installation  of  further  rollers. 

Nearly  all  rubber  factories  in  British  Malaya  employ  internal  combustion 
suction  gas  or  oil  engines  for  their  rubber  rolling  processes.  A  number  of  Cana- 
dian plants  are  equipped  to  compete  in  this  connection. 


Direct  coui)led  paraflin  pumping  set. 


Illustration  of  type  of  hand  pump  m 
for  \^rioua  work. 
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LIGHTING  SETS 


Not  only  in  rubber  lartories  but  for  many  other  types  of  building  all 
through  British  Malaya,  an  attraetive  market  exists  for  lighting  sets.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  British  and  American  manufacturers 
are  represented  in  the  territory.  Prices  range  from  $1,400  upwards,  the  general 
capacity  being  1-V  kw.,  32  volt;  larger  sets  run  3  and  4-2-  kw.,  110  volts. 

Some  of  the  leading  makes  in  evidence  on  the  market  are  Delco,  Madstrong, 
Lally,  I.ister-Bruston,  Aster,  Crompton,  Pelaphone,  Imsco  and  G.E.C. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  compact  automatic  60-lamp  (30  c.p.) 
lighting  set,  occupying  small  space,  for  petrol  or  paraffin  fuel,  complete  with 
switchboard  and  battery,  the  latter  carrying  a  twenty-year  guarantee  to  give 
80  per  cent  efficiency,  which  has  been  introduced  into  British  Mala3^a.  This 
will  give  possible  Canadian  manufacturers  an  idea  of  the  type  of  competition 
to  be  met. 


Coagulating  pans  are  used  in  large  numbers  in  the  process  of  turning  rubber 
latex  into  sheets.  Requiring  the  smoothest  possible  surface,  they  are  made 
of  enamelled  iron,  seamless  and  have  rounded  corners.  Several  Canadian  plants 
could  readily  compete  for  the  business  in  this  article. 


Importers'  selling  prices  recently  were  as  follows:  16-inch  by  10-inch  by 
4-inch,  bliie  tips,  $2.10  each;  18-inch  by  9-inch  by  3i-inch,  blue  tips,  $1.75  each. 


Weighing  machines  are  required  for  the  different  stages  of  rubber  manu- 
facture at  the  local  factories  and  stocks  are  held  by  all  the  leading  import 


COAGULATING  PANS 


W^EIGHING  MACHINES 
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houses.    The  following  illustration  shows  the  type  of  machine  in  general  use. 

These  machines  should  be  graded  in  pounds  and  catties  (catti  =  1^  lbs.). 
The  following  were  recent  selling  prices  of  similar  machines  (complete)  with 
the  capacities  enumerated:  400  lbs.  (300  catties),  $110;  600  lbs.  (450  catties), 
1150;  1,000  lbs.  (750  catties),  $180;  1,200  lbs.  (900  catties),  $210. 


RUBBER  MANGLES 

These  comprise  a  very  simple  class  of  machine,  in  two  types — hand  and 
power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  machinery  houses  could  enter  the 
market  for  these  lines,  and  detailed  information  will  be  secured  and  forwarded 
from  the  Singapore  office  to  any  interested  manufacturers. 

The  following  illustrates  a  type  of  machine  in  use  throughout  the  territory, 
the  specification  and  recent  prices  df  which  are  as  follows:  plain  cast  iron  rollers, 
20-inch  by  4-inch,  flat  top,  2  side  springs,  $60;  20-inch  by  4-inch,  bow  top 
spring,  $60. 


Special  types  of  rollers  are  invariably  required  different  for  rolling  processes. 
The  Bertharms  rubber  mangle  has  been  popular  with  a  number  of  factories 
visited. 
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ACETIC  ACID 

Acetic  acid  is  tlie  constituent  used  in  coagulatino;  rubber  latex,  important 
in  the  rubber  industry,  and  a  quality  product  is  open  to  share  in  a  substantial 
annual  import. 

The  1921  trade  returns  give  Canada  the  leading  place  as  exporter.  Of  a 
total  quantity  imported  of  14,625  gallons,  valued  at  $179,243,  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct shipped  was  22,615  gallons,  valued  at  $93,900.  The  unsolicited  opinion  of  a 
number  of  importers  and  users  is  that  the  Canadian  product  manufactured  by 
the  synthetic  process  is  the  best  obtainable  and  has  established  a  distinct  reputa- 
tion in  British  Malaya.  Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Holland  shared 
in  the  remainder  of  the  business  in  the  order  named. 

The  future  prospect  in  acetic  acid  supplies  is  one  of  extensive  demand.  The 
increasing  production  now  taking  place  will  mean  substantial  buying,  and  it  is 
pleasurable  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  source  of  supply  is  fully  equipped 
to  meet  the  situation. 

Recent  quotations  from  German  exporters  range  around  £62  10s.  per  ton 
c.i.f.  Penang,  consignments  being  insured  against  full  value.  An  American 
house  was  also  sending  quotations  on  400-lb.  barrels  at  9^  cents  per  lb.  This 
method  of  packing  is,  however,  not  acceptable,  the  form  of  packing  required 
being  in  demijohns  of  44-gallon  capacity  with  wicker  containers.  One  inquiry 
secured  was  for  shipment  of  1,000  demijohns  per  month,  witii  a  possible  annual 
demand  of  from  12.000  to  15,000. 


ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 


The  new  uses  to  which  rubber  is  being  placed,  especially  in  paper  making, 
require  the  latex  to  be  shipped  in  fluid  form  instead  of  sheets.  Anhydrous 
ammonia  is  the  constituent  used  to  prepare  the  latex  for  export  and  is  being 
placed  on  the  local  market  in  the  form  of  ammonia  gas  100  per  cent,  put  up 
in  steel  cylinders  containing  approximately  100  pounds. 


SODIUM  SULPHITE  AND  BY-SULPHITE 

Substantial  quantities  of  these  two  chemicals  are  imported  yearly.  Unfor- 
tunately the  classification  gives  no  record  of  quantities  or  values,  these  items 
being  bulked  under  chemicals,  of  which  nearly  $1,100,000  worth  were  imported. 
Sodium  by-sulphite  is  called  for  in  1-cwt.  drums,  importers'  selling  price  at 
Singapore  recently  ranging  around  $20  per  drum.  Sodium  sulphite  is  shipped 
in  both  ^-cwt.  and  1-cwt.  iron  drums. 


WIRE  GAUZE 

Fair  quantities  of  wire  gauze  are  used  for  latex  straining  and  some  very 
good  business  may  be  secured.  British  manufacturers  have  the  market  well 
in  hand,  but  at  least  one  Canadian  source  of  supply  is  equipped  to  compete. 
Recent  specifications  and  selling  prices  were  as  follows,  the  gauze  being  shipped 
in  100-foot  rolls  3  feet  wide:  — 

20  mesh  28  gauge  4.5  .  ;  -  i  .  ;.  ft.    50  itA\di  35  gauge  50c.  per  sq.  ft. 

30     "   32     "   45f.      '  60     "   35     "   50e. 

40     "   34     "   45o.  60     "   37     "   50c.. 

50     "   34     "   45c. 


RUBBER  PACKING  CASES 

One  of  the  outstanding  opportunities  for  Canadian  manufacturers  is  in 
rubber  packing  cases.  While  no  separate  classification  is  given  in  the  import 
returns,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  1921  total  import  exceeded  $2,000,000  in 
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\  aluo.  Tilc  chests  in  use  in  the  British  Malayan  industry  are  identical  in  size 
and  make  with  those  used  in  rubber  packing  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon  and 
Burma,  and  are  also  used  for  the  tea  trade  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Java  and  the 
desiccated  coconut  industry  in  certain  of  these  territories.  The  aggregate  demand 
is  thus  extremely  large.  Two  instances  alone  are  sufficient  to  indicate  its 
extent:  tea  passing  through  Calcutta  and  Chittagong  requires  three  and  a  half 
million  cases  annually,  while  the  present  demand  for  rubber  cases  in  British 
Malaya  exceeds  one  and  three-quarter  million  annually.  These  figures  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  lumber  mills,  especially  those  of  British 
Columbia,  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  remarkable  opportunity  which  exists, 
and  urging  that  a  detailed  study  of  production  possibilities  may  be  undertaken. 

There  are  two  classes  of  packing  cases  used  in  the  rubber  industry:  the 
plain,  semi-dovetailed  half-inch  wooden  case,  and  the  three-ply  veneer  case. 
Both  have  an  outside  measurement  of  24  inches  by  19  inches  by  19  inches.  The 
following  illustrations  show  the  plain  wood  packing  case  in  sections  prior  to 
assembling  aiid  the  assembled  case  ready  for  packing. 

The  illustration  below  shows  the  Venesta  "  three-ply  packing  case  largely 
in  use  in  the  British  Malayan  rubber  industry  and  which  is  possibly  the 
pioneer  in  three-ply  cases  for  rubber  packing.  Since  its  introduction  Japanese 
manufacturers  have  taken  up  the  making  of  three-ply  cases  and  introduced  them 
into  the  market.  The  effort  has  not,  however,  been  very  successful,  and  the 
Nipponese  product  does  not  appear  to  be  looked  upon  with  much  favour  at 
present.  The  cases  should  be  waterproof  and  rigid,  and  the  process  of  assem- 
bling involve  no  possibility  of  protruding  nails  which  may  injure  the  rubber 
contents.  The  general  advantage  of  the  three-ply  cases  is  that  it  is  strong 
and  allow^s  a  certain  amount  of  bulge.  The  three-ply  cases  will,  in  fact,  hold 
ten  pounds  more  rubber  than  the  plain  wood  type.  A  further  advantage  is  tliat 
eleven  ordinan^  three-ply  cases  may  be  shipped  to  the  ton  but  only  ten  of 
the  plain  wood  variety. 


Recent  prices  of  three-ply  cases  c.i.f.  Singapore  were  (inclusive  of  fittings) 
as  follows:     Venesta,"  $1.02  (Canadian);  Japanese,  75  cents  (Canadian). 
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The  local  cost  of  assembling  the  three-ply  case  is  from  6  to  7  cents  (Cana- 
dian), while  the  outfit  required  to  assemble  Venesta  "  cases  costs  £10  15s.  c.i.f. 
Straits  ports.  These  are  considerations  in  computing  the  laid-down  price  to  the 
consumer  of  these  cases  as  against  the  plain  wood  type. 

Plain  wood  semi-dovetailed  cases  were  first  introduced  by  Japanese  manu- 
facturers, who  hold  the  market  at  the  present  time.  The  Japanese  product  has 
heretofore  been  made  from  momi,  a  native  wood,  but  latterly  it  is  reported  that 
Siberian  white  pine  is  being  used.  This  is  a  wood  of  good  appearance  and 
texture  and  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  past  two  years  British  Columbia  box  manufacturers  have  been 
urged  by  the  Singapore  office  to  make  an  effort  to  compete  with  the  Japanese 
product.  A  number  of  sample  cases  were  sent  over  to  various  firms.  More  than 
one  has  submitted  samples  made  from  spruce  and  hemlock.  On  one  occasion 
the  quotation  submitted  came  within  a  few  cents  of  the  Japanese  price,  but 
rising  exchange  against  Canadian  funds  prohibited  a  real  commencement  being 
made  in  securing  orders.  There  were  also  one  or  two  points  in  regard  to  the 
British  Columbia  samples  which  importers  commented  upon.  They  stated  that 
the  tongue-and-groove  binding  in  placing  the  shooks  together  was  not  as  good 
as  the  Japanese  method,  which  is  that  three  holes  are  bored  in  the  edge  of  each 
piece  of  side  or  top  and  bottom  and  these  are  then  wedged  together  by  pieces 
of  bamboo  which  act  as  a  satisfactory  cleat.  This  may  be  open  to  argument, 
but  it  is  well  to  take  note  of  the  criticism.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  regard  to  rubber  cases  is  that  the  inside  surface  of  the  wood  should  be 
absolutely  smooth.  Recently  the  Japanese  price  of  momi  cases  was  59  cents 
c.i.f.  Singapore. 

It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  make  further  efforts  to  capture 
at  least  a  portion  of  this  trade.  Spruce  would  be  quite  acceptable  and  hemlock, 
if  fairly  clear,  would  also  be  favourably  considered.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
packing  the  shooks  so  that  they  are  not  damaged  en  route.  A  freight  rate  has 
been  secured  from  one  steamship  company  running  between  Vancouver  and 
Singapore  of  $6.50  per  40  cubic  feet  ton. 

In  recapitulation,  let  it  be  said  that  the  great  essential  in  rubber  shipment 
is  that  the  product  shall  arrive  absolutely  intact.  Cases  must  therefore  be 
strong,  waterproof  and  damage-proof.  This  entails  exactness  in  semi-dovetailing 
and  measurement  and  a  smooth  inside  surface. 

BOX  STRAPPING 

Satisfactory  rubber  shipments  necessitate  the  strapping  of  the  cases,  and 
large  quantities  of  strapping  are  used.  The  standard  appears  to  be  |-inch, 
supplied  in  reels  of  300  feet,  the  Singapore  market  price  of  which  was  recently 
$2.50  per  reel,  one  brand  being  advertised  at  $32  per  case  of  20  reels.  Within 
the  past  few  months  there  has  been  introduced  into  the  market  more  than  one 
type  of  machine  for  the  wiring  of  packing  cases,  wire  being  used  in  lieu  of 
strapping.  The  process  of  adoption  will  be  slow,  however,  as  the  native  labour 
employed  in  rubber  packing  does  not  readily  take  to  contrivances  of  this 
sort.  A  nailless  box  strapping  is  also  in  evidence,  but  this  is  more  applicable 
to  packing  in  bales  than  boxes  and  will  not  be  taken  up  for  rubber  packing  very 
rapidly. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

A  large  percentage  of  the  rubber  plantations  and  factories,  being  at  some 
distance  from  rail  head  and  shipping  points,  require  transportation  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  bullock  cart  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  motor  truck  and  the 
market  for  the  latter  is  increasing  daily.    Two-,  two  and  a  half-,  three-  and 
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five-ton  trucks  are  in  evidence  and  these  capacities  will  be  called  for.  Only 
in  a  Innitcd  number  of  cases  will  one-ton  trucks  be  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
ncjuireinents. 

While  American  trucks  and  chassis  can  be  laid  down  in  British  Malaya 
cheaper  than  those  from  any  other  source  of  supply,  many  English  and  Con- 
tinental trucks  are  on  the  market  and  in  use.  About  1,500  trucks  are  at  present 
in  service  throutihout  the  peninsula.  Canadian  plants  should  take  definite  steps 
to  secure  representation  through  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Singapore.  The  method  adopted  by  American  houses  to  develop  busi- 
ness should,  iiowever,  be  taken  note  of  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  is 
that  a  factor>'  salesman  is  sent  over  to  the  territory  and  attached  to  the  local 
house  representing  the  American  plant.  In  some  cases  this  arrangement  lasts 
for  a  year,  in  others  it  becomes  permanent.  The  technical  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  factory  salesman,  together  with  the  native  knowledge  and  influence  of  the 
local  house,  ensure  an  efficient  effort  to  build  up  business  being  made. 

SUNDRIES 

Many  items  in  more  limited  use  than  those  already  referred  to  in  the 
present  chapter  are  in  demand  from  time  to  time  in  the  British  Malayan  rubber 
industry.  These  include  the  following:  light  rails,  tipping  wagons,  glazed  white 
tiles,  smoke  stoves,  galvanized  iron  piping  (^-inch  to  3-inch),  split  pulleys, 
circular  saws,  emery  wheels,  galvanized  corrugated  iron  spouts,  galvanized 
measuring  jugs  (1  gallon),  galvanized  straining  funnels,  brass  gauze  strainers, 
metal  rain  gauges,  etc. 

LIST  OF  RUBBER  COMPANIES 

A  list  of  rubber  companies  with  plantations  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  tJn-Federated  Malay  States,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Sumatra  has  been  placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  should  be  useful  to  any  Canadian  manufacturing  house  desirous 
of  mailing  sales  literature  regarding  any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  The  list  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN    CLASSIFICATION   OF   PRODUCTS  CONTAINING 

ALCOHOL 

J.  CoRMACK,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  21,  1923. — Some  time  ago  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
were  exporting  commodities  to  South  Africa  which  contained  more  than  3  per 
cent  of  proof  spirit  or  15  per  cent  of  under-proof  spirit  found  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  in  them  was  non-potable,  they  were  all  classified  under  tariff 
item  No.  44,  which  imposes  a  duty  so  heavy  as  to  make  business  impossible. 

Representations  were  accordingly  made  from  this  office  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  paint  removers,  liquid  cements 
and  polishes,  when  made  of,  or  containing,  methyl  alcohol,  shall  be  admitted  at 
the  general  ad  valorem  rate,  namely  20  per  cent,  with  a  3  per  cent  rebate  for 
goods  originating  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  reciprocating  British  possessions, 
which  includes  Canada. 

The  Commissioner  adds  that  ^'  a  certificate  accompanying  the  invoice  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  effect  that  the  spirit  used  in  the  paint  removers,  etc.. 
is  methyl  alcohol  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Department,  but  it  will  not  obviate 
the  necessity  of  samples  being  taken  and  submitted  to  the  Government  analyst 
for  assay  purposes  from  time  to  time." 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL;  WITH  NOTES  ON  CERTAIN 

IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

II 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

The  importation  of  chemical  products  was  considerable,  amounting  as  it  did 
to  38,856  tons  with  a  value  of  £1,539,000,  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  last  year.   During  1921,  14,816  tons  of  chemicals  were  imported 
of  which  the  undermentioned  are  a  few:  acetic  acid,  12  tons;  sulphuric  acid,  157 
nitric  acid,  4^;  tannic  acid,  5;  acids  unenumerated,  398;  chemical  manures,  2,338 
carbide  of  calcium,  99;  chloride  of  lime,  572;  ethyl  chloride,  1;  glycerine,  7\ 
f^austic  potash,  1^;  caustic  soda,  2,899  tons. 

A  British  importing  concern  stated  to  the  writer  that  chemicals  were  at 
present  imported  principally  from  Europe  on  account  of  low  quotations.  Unless 
the  indents  of  this  company  on  its  London  house  specify  "  British  manufacture," 
Continental  goods  will  invariably  be  ordered.  In  this  line,  owing  to  the  severe 
competition,  British  packing  is  falling  off  considerably  in  quality  in  an  endeavour 
to  keep  down  the  cost.  This  merchant,  who  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  keeps  a  stock  on  hand  of  the  following  chemicals: — 


Chemical  Package 

National 
manufacture 

Sulphuric  acid  60%  Carboys  60  kilos. 

Muriatic  acid  Carboys  42  kilos. 

Nitric  acid  Carboys 

Arsenic  (white)  Cases  100  kilos. 

China  clay  Casks  100  kilos, 

Glycerine,  white  and  brown  

Foreign 
manufacture 

Formic  acid  80%  Carboys  60  kilos. 

Oxalic  acid  Casks  50  kilos. 

Pyro  acetic  acid  (white)  80%  Casks  200  kUos. 

Citric  acid  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Tartaric  acid  cry..  Casks  50  kilos. 

Acetate  of  lead  (white  sugar  of  lead).. Casks  50  kilos, 
Ammonia  liq.  20"  Be..  ..Drum  100,  200  and  300  kilos. 

Chrome  alum  crj'  Casks  50  kilos. 

Alum  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Bichromate  of  Potash  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Bichromatic  of  soda  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Beta  naphtol  sublimado  Casks  50  kilos. 

Bisulphite  of  soda  Drum  50  kilos. 

Borax  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Soda  ask -alkali  58%  Casks  250  kilos. 

Chloride   of   lime.   35/37%  (bleaching 

powder)  Drum  150  kilos. 


Chemical  Package 

National 
manufacture 

Logwood  extract,  solid  Cases  23  kilos. 

Formaldehyde  Carboys  40  kilos. 

Fraganthe  gum  Cases  60  kilos. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Nitrite  of  soda  cry  Drum  50  kilo3. 

Parafina  123"  Cases  100  kilos. 

Foreign 
manufacture 

Phosphate  of  soda  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Perborate  of  soda  Drum  50  kilos. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  Casks  50  kilos. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  soda  Casks  50  kilos. 

Caustic  soda  76/77%  Drum  50,  100  and  300  kilos. 

Caustic  soda  98%  Tins  of  1  kilo,  24  per  case. 

Sulphate  of  copper  cry  Casks  50  "kilos. 

Sulphate  of  won  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Sodium  sulphide  60/62%  Drum  100  kilos. 

Glauber  salts  cry  Casks  50  kilos. 

Glauber  salts  calcined  Casks  100  kilos. 

Epson  salts  Casks  50  kilos. 

Sulphate  of  alumminio  17/18%  Free  from  iron. 

Silicate  of  soda,  140  T  Casks  300  kiloa, 

Tartaro  emetic  Cask  50  kilos. 

Tannine  powder  88/90%  Tins  25  kilos. 


RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

The  importation  of  rubber  goods,  which  amounted  to  7,760  tons,  is  more  than 
double  that  of  1921,  which  totalled  921  tons.  This  conditions  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  1920  the  warehouses  were  piled  full  of  rubber  goods 
with  what  proved  to  be  almost  a  two-years'  supply  when  the  slump  came.  Con- 
sequently the  imports  for  1921  fell  very  considerably,  and  by  the  end  of  1922 
the  market  had  come  back  to  its  normal  state  again.  National  rubber  manu- 
facturing plants,  making  everything  from  tires  and  hose  to  toys  and  medical 
supplies,  are  being  established,  and  as  the  chief  constituents,  rubber  and  cotton 
fabric,  are  both  produced  here  this  new  venture,  protected  as  it  is  by  a  sub- 
stantial tariff,  has  every  chance  of  becoming  a  flourishing  industry.  Generally 
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speaking,  the  products  undertaken  are  those  which  are  of  easy  manufacture, 
whore  the  technical  work  required  is  not  of  too  high  an  order  and  where  con- 
sumption makes  it  worth  while  to  manufacture  locally.  Although  the  national 
tire  is  cheaper,  tlic  imported  article  is  the  one  most  desired.  Such  is  also  the 
case  with  high-pressure  hose  for  air  or  steam  conduits  and  certain  surgical  sup- 
plies, especially  gloves. 

Several  foreign  manufacturers  have  established  the  branches  consisting  of 
officers  and  warehouse  and  a  strong  sales  organization  covering  the  whole  of 
I^razil.  Two  United  States  rubber  manufacturers  have  done  this,  one  of  them 
carrying  a  complete  line  of  products.  The  United  States  and  Belgium  receive 
a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  all  rubber  goods  mentioned  in  article 
1,033  of  the  Brazilian  Customs  tariff.  A  few  of  these  articles  are  vessels  for 
domestic  use,  tobacco  pouches,  toys,  footwear,  machine  packing,  tissues  and 
iloor-mats.    Automobile  tires,  tubing  or  power  belts  are  not  included. 

During  1921  the  undermentioned  rubber  products  were  imported  in  the 
following  quantities: — 

Toys,  7,719  kg.;  boots  and  shoes,  38,861;  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes, 
279,843"';  sheet  rubber,  24,731;  hose,  119,625;  solid  rubber  tires,  143,028;  manu- 
factures of  rubber  unenumerated,  106,923  kg. — a  total  of  720,730  kg. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  these  lists  is  w^ieat  which  as  a  rule  comes  from 
the  Argentine  unless  there  is  a  shortage  in  that  country.  Purchases  from  Canada 
or  the  United  States  are  therefore  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  most  southern  republic  and  nothing  better  illustrates  this  than  the  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  for  the  two  years  ending  December,  1921  and 
1922,  which  amounted  to  1,655,906  and  108  tons  respectively. 

MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Although  the  importation  of  machinery  has  had  a  severe  setback  during 
the  last  year,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  product  of  importation. 

Brazil  is  commencing  a  period  of  great  industrial  expansion.  Factories  rep- 
resenting every  imaginable  product  are  being  established  all  over  the  country. 
Additional  to  these  are  the  countless  machine  shops  of  the  different  steam  and 
electric  railway  and  power  development  companies,  all  of  which  require  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  new  equipment  to  replace  worn-out  and  out-of-date  machine 
tools  and  all  the  other  equipment  characteristic  of  a  machine  shop.  The 
Brazilian  Traction,  with  head  offices  in  Toronto,  buys  everything  which  a  tram- 
way and  power  company  requires.  The  ninth  annual  report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1921,  shows  stores  in  hand  and  in  transit,  including  construc- 
tion material  to  the  value  of  $6,146,849.59.  (The  company  purchased  abroad, 
during  1922,  supplies  to  the  value  of  $2,344,000.)  There  is  a  large  lumber, 
furniture  and  cabinet  industry  which  requires  woodworking  machinery  of  all 
descriptions.  This  class  of  work,  however,  requires  special  machinery  adapted 
to  the  very  hard  woods  which  grow  in  Brazil.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  con- 
struction machinery  in  the  building  of  roads,  railways,  dams  and  port  works. 
All  kinds  of  edge  tools  for  general  carpenter  and  cabinet  work  are  required. 
Small  carpenter  shops  exist  all  through  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  this 
condition  is  typical  of  Brazil.  These  shops  take  the  place  of  large  specialized 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  even  in  the  building  of  a  house 
there  is  practically  no  factory  work  employed,  all  requirements  in  the  form 
of  window  sashes,  doors,  etc.,  being,  as  a  rule,  made  on  tiie  premises. 

Only  a  few  articles  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  report,  but  enough  to  show 
that  there  is  a  large  market  here  for  Canadian  products  of  every  description 
providing  direct,  cheaper  and  regular  transportation  can  be  obtained.  Canadian 
goods  are  recognized  here  as  second  to  none,  and  they  only  require  to  be  placed 
on  the  market  at  a  reasonably  competitive  price  when  they  will  meet  any  com- 
petition. 
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ESSENTIALS  FOR  CANADIAN  SUCCESS  IN  THE  BRAZILIAN  MARKET 

Canadian  products  have  successfully  competed  here  with  American  goods 
in  spite  of  very  severe  handicaps,  which  can  be  set  down  as:  lack  of  direct  and 
regular  shipping,  parcel  post,  tariff  preference,  selling  organization.  There  are 
no  branches  of  Canadian  firms  in  Brazil.  Canadian  goods  are  firmly  estab- 
lished in  this  market,  and  with  some  relief  from  the  handicaps  under  which 
our  exporters  have  laboured  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States 
Canadian  trade  should  jump  to  two  or  three  times  its  present  size. 

Two  Canadian  banks,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  have  displayed  that  courageous  spirit  of  the  pioneers,  without 
which  nothing  worth  while  was  ever  won,  by  establishing  branches  in  Brazil. 
A  few  of  the  largest  Canadian  firms  would  do  well  to  follow  their  example. 
Two  Canadian  m^anufacturers  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  placing 
stocks  of  their  products  in  Brazil,  but  even  this  is  not  going  far  enough.  A 
Canadian  trading  or  merchant  company  should  be  formed  similar  to  the  score 
of  British  merchant  houses  established  in  Brazil.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of 
these  organizations,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  port  and  city  of  size  through- 
out the  world,  that  Great  Britain  sells  her  products.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  Canada  should  combine  to  form  a  merchant  house  representing 
such  products  as  cement,  chemicals,  paper,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  tools, 
fish,  flour  and  rubber  goods.  A  first-class  man  of  tried  ability  and  an  expert 
in  his  line  should  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  products  mentioned,  one  of  them 
to  be  the  manager.  The  executive  of  the  company  would  therefore  consist  of 
some  half-dozen  Canadians,  each  of  whom  had  spent  some  years  with  the 
manufacturer  who  was  sending  him  to  Brazil.  'A  representative  from  a  Cana- 
dian exporting  and  importing  company  should  also  be  included.  As  the  first 
object  of  this  group  would  be  to  pay  its  way  and  make  profits,  it  would  have 
to  be  given  a  free  hand  as  to  whose  products  it  bought  and  sold.  If  for  example 
the  paper  expert  found  he  could  not  supply  a  contractor  with  Canadian  paper 
owing  to  its  high  cost,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  supply  any  foreign  make  he 
chose  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  is  thus  not  only  able  to  make  profits  and 
keep  the  house  going,  but  also  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
market  so  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  sell  Canadian  paper  the  moment  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  patriotic  Canadian  paper  man  will 
be  sufficient  safeguard  that  he  will  sell  Canadian  products  if  they  can  be  sold. , 
Such  an  organization  would  ensure  the  coming  of  Canadian  ships  and  so  clear 
the  road  for  other  Canadian  products. 

If  such  a  group  were  to  arrive  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  members  would  not 
find  themselves  amongst  strangers.  There  are  located  here,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  branches  of  two  Canadian  banks,  the  Brazilian  Traction  and  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  all  of  whom  would  be  found  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  in  every  possible  way. 

The  writer  is  permitted  by  both  Canadian  bank  managers  to  say  that  in 
their  opinion  some  practical  course  of  such  a  nature  as  described  above  must 
be  followed  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in  view  of  the  enormous  efforts  made 
by  other  countries,  if  success  is  to  be  attained  in  this  market. 

PROBABLE   INCREASE    IN   PRICES    OF  BRUSHES 

The  British  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association  announces  that  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  prices  is  inevitable  in  the  near  future  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
household  and  domestic  brushes.  The  prices  of  all  fibres  from  which  these 
brushes  are  made  are  very  much  higher,  while  there  is  almost  a  famine  in 
Chinese  bristles  on  account  of  short ar<e  of  supplies  due  to  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  China,  the  price  of  some  of  the  bristles  being  more  than  double  that 
of  a  year  ago. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  RUHR  DISTRICT  OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canaflian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has  sent 
tlio  followinsi;  cable  with  reference  to  exports  from  the  Ruhr  District  in  Germany: 
"  Applications  Hcenses  Ruhr  dealt  with  by  British  High  Commissioner  Coblenz, 
but  cease  ^iOrh  June  and  refer  only  to  goods  ordered  before  20th  February. 
Caniulian  High.  Commissioner  willing  to  transmit  applications." 

A  summary  of  the  regulations  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1004  (April  28,  1923). 

MARKETING  AREAS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 
Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  May  25,  1923. — It  was  during  the  war,  when  many  new  traae 
developments  took  place  in  the  Far  East,  that  Canada  can  be  said  to  have 
opened  up  commercial  relationship  with  the  important  markets  of  the  Nether- 
lamls  East  Indies.  To  maintain  her  place  in  this  trade  to-day,  keen  competi- 
tion has  to  be  faced.  It  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  to  show 
aggressiveness  to  establish  permanent  connections,  to  ship  goods  adapted  to 
local  needs,  and  to  make  personal  visits  to  this  area.  The  Netherlands  East 
Indies  islands  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  unknown  commercially  among  the 
manufacturers  and  the  people  generally  of  Canada. 

L^^ing  just  ofT  the  main  route  between  India  and  the  China  seas,  situated 
along  the  Equator  between  the  southeast  corner  of  Asia  and  Australia,  the 
island  empire  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  offers  a  large  marketing  field.  It 
is  rich  in  tropical  resources,  with  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  Central  America. 
The  journey  by  sea  from  Sabang  in  the  north  of  Sumatra  to  Meralike  in  New 
Guinea  is  about  3,000  nautical  miles,  or  more  than  the  distance  from  England 
to  America. 

The  largest  islands  are  Java  with  Madura,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  New 
Guinea;  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  are  only  partly  Dutch.  Java  and  Madura 
together  cover  an  area  of  131,508  sq.  km.,  or  about  that  of  New  York  State; 
Sumatra,  with  adjacent  islands  (420,384  sq.  km.),  is  about  as  large  as  Cali- 
fornia. The  island  of  Borneo  (736,500  sq.  km.)  is  about  as  large  as  Cape 
Colony,  while  Dutch  Borneo  (553,341  sq.  km.)  is  approximately  as  large  as 
France;  Celebes,  with  the  adjacent  islands  (185,914  sq.  km.),  is  about  the  same 
size  as  New  Zealand  and  Ceylon;  Dutch  New  Guinea  (397,204  sq.  km.)  is 
about  as  large  as  Japan.  Besides  these  are  innumerable  smaller  islands,  such 
as  the  so-called  Little  Sunda  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  etc.,  so  that  the  total  land 
area  amounts  to  almost  2,000,000  sq.  km.,  i.e.  about  as  great  as  half  of  Europe 
without  Russia. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  nearly  50,000,000.  The 
population  of  some  of  the  islands  is  not  large;  but  in  the  Island  of  Java,  the 
centre  of  government  and  civilisation  of  this  island  empire,  it  is  about 
35,000,000,  with  a  density  per  square  mile  as  great  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  does  not  give  the  population  of  New  Guinea,  as  the 
figures  are  not  available. 


Europeans 
Foreign  (Whites  of  all 
Orientals  Nationalities) 


The  Moluccas  and  adjacent  island: 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  


Sumatra  and  adjacent  islands, 
Borneo  and  adjacent  islands.. 
Celebes  and  adjacent  islands. 


Java  and  adjacent  islands 


34,462,751 
.'5,949,961 
1,533.266 
3,056,040 
413.826 
2,696,862 


419,237  135,216 

324,726  20.085 

}?8,636  3.551 

27,160  6,063 

5,608  3.350 

13,719  1,090 


Total 


48,112.706 


879, 0«G 


169,355 


Grand  Total:  49,161,047 
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THE 

POPULATIONS  OF  TWENTY 

PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS 

Other 

Europeans 

Natives 

Chinese 

Orientals 

Total 

Batavia  

  24.540 

186,837 

38,978 

3.463 

2.53,818 

  9,043 

79,017 

6,495 

245 

94,800 

  971 

25,339 

5,451 

1,290 

33,051 

  10,151 

126,628 

19,727 

1,530 

158,036 

Sourabaya  

  17,497 

148,411 

22.118 

4,164 

192.190 

Malang  

  3,504 

35,165 

3,853 

459 

42,981 

  2,803 

29,968 

3,328 

114 

36,213 

Djokjakarta  

  3,730 

92,254 

5,643 

84 

103,711 

  2,441 

123,005 

7,979 

860 

134,285 

Madioen  

  1.285 

28,078 

2,171 

59 

31,593 

  774 

39,373 

3,043 

26 

43,222 

Padang  

  1,979 

28,754 

6,272 

i,ie4 

38,169 

Palembang  

  098 

60,720 

S.897 

3,021 

73.726 

  3,128 

23.823 

15,916 

2,381 

45.248 

  425 

19,074 

8,901 

331 

28,731 

  126 

2.194 

3,120 

139 

5,579 

Bandjermasin  

  752 

41,661 

3,207 

1,373 

46,993 

  1,047 

12.229 

3,408 

378 

17,062 

  2,742 

44,605 

9,030 

341 

56,718 

  1.489 

8.581 

535 

515 

11,120 

  500 

17,105 

1,331 

55 

18,991 

Toeloengagoeng. .  .. 

  314 

28.709 

1,956 

27 

31,006 

Blitar  

  511 

17,512 

1,716 

15 

19,754 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Government  lias  divided  these  islands  into 
two  broad  divisions.  The  first  includes  the  islands  of  Java  and  Madura.  The 
second  division  embraces  the  whole  of  the  remainding  isles,  known  as  "  the 
Buiten  Bezittingen or  ^'  Outer  Possessions  This  division  is  far  more  than 
merely  administrative,  for  the  two  divisions  in  question  are  also  two  distinct 
trade  areas.  Trading  with  Java  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  trading  with  the 
Outer  Possessions.  Java  is  not  a  semi-civiiized  territory,  but  a  densely  populated 
island  whose  native  races  are  progressive,  and  whose  European  element  for  this 
part  of  the  world  is  relatively  large.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Outer 
Possessions  are  almost  unknown  lands,  as  yet  practically  unopened  to  western 
enterprise. 

In  each  of  these  two  administrative  divisions  or  main  trade  areas  there  are 
three  trade  divisions.  In  Java,  the  three  divisions  are  East,  Central  and  West 
Java.  .East  Java  has  its  distribution  centre  at  the  port  of  Soerabaya.  This 
division  not  only  includes  East  Java  itself,  but  the  Islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok, 
with  the  southern  part  of  Borneo.  Central  Java  should  be  worked  from  the 
ports  of  Samarang,  for  its  eastern  end,  and  Cheribon  for  its  western  end.  West 
Java  is  based  on  the  well-known  port  of  Batavia  (known  as  Tandjong  Priok) 
and  includes  as  a  distribution  point,  in  addition  to  the  west  of  the  main  island, 
the  south  of  Sumatra  and  the  tin-mining  islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton.  In 
the  Outer  Possessions  Macassar  is  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  trade. 
The  Eastern  Archipelago  consists  of  the  Celebes,  Menado,  the  eastern  part  of 
southeast  Borneo,  Amboina,  the  Northern  Moluccas,  Dutch  New  Guinea  and 
Timon.  This  is,  of  course,  the  largest  territory,  and  the  least  developed  and 
the  least  populated.  It  offers  great  potentialities  for  future  exploitation  rather 
than  trade.  The  remaining  two  divisions  are  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Sumatra  respectively.  The  trafiic  of  the  west  coast  also  includes  Bankoeln 
and  has  its  centre  in  Padang.  That  of  the  east  Sumatran  coast  is  based  on 
Medan,  and  should  therefore  be  known  as  the  Medan  area.  With  this  area  and 
part  of  Western  Borneo,  the  English  merchant  houses  and  the  Chinese  traders 
of  Singapore  and  Penang  do  a  fair  business. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  groups  of  islands,  there  are  strategic  centres  from 
which  imported  products  are  radiated  over  a  fixed  area.  This  condition  is 
not  very  dissimilar  from  the  one  prevailing  in  a  field  much  better  known  to 
Canadian  traders,  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Further,  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  it  must  be  remembered  that  certain  kinds  of  Colonial  produce  trade  are 
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limited  to  certain  distinct  areas.  The  tobacco  industry  of  Sumatra,  for  example, 
is  in  the  Medan  area,  while  there  is  a  petroleum  area  around  Palembang.  In 
Java,  the  sugjir  area  is  essentially  East  Java.  From  where  do  the  tin  mines 
of  the  Islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton  draw  their  supplies?  Where  is  the  centre 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise  trathc?  To  what  part  of  Java  are  the  tea  chests 
shipped?  These,  and  a  hundred  more  geographical  questions  of  trade  dis- 
tribution, are  of  supreme  interest  to  the  well-informed,  that  is,  the  successful 
exporter  to  this  area. 

The  main  factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  distinction  between  the  admin- 
istration of  Java  and  that  of  the  Outer  Possessions.  Very  wisely,  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  the  import  and  export  figures  of  these  two  fields  have  been 
tabulated  separately  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Archipe- 
lago, consequently  the  study  of  the  demand  for  any  particular  commodity  in 
these  distinct  markets  is  at  once  simplified.  The  war  to  a  certain  extent  broke 
up  the  close  commercial  control  that  Holland  maintained  over  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  The  shipping  lanes  of  the  Mediterranean  were  closed  and  cut  off 
from  their  usual  markets,  and  trade  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  turned 
instictively  to  Australia,  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  a  result 
of  this  trade  deflection,  merchants  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  began  to 
realize  that  hy  selling  their  products  as  hitherto,  through  Europe,  they  were 
not  only  deprived  of  direct  contact  with  good  markets,  but  were  also  actually 
paying  excessive  freight  charges  and  high  discount  rates.  With  the  return  of 
peace  and  the  disappearance  of  American  banks,  and  direct  European  steam- 
ship lines  again  established,  the  element  in  the  community  whose  connection 
vrith  the  mother  country  naturally  desired  to  return  to  the  pre-war  channels, 
has  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn  trade  from  Canada.  However,  the  market 
still  exists  in  this  area,  and  there  is  a  good  market  for  direct  trading  between 
Canada  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  for  the  interest  awakened  in  Cana- 
rlian  products  that  arrived  in  Java  during  the  war  has  not  disappeared.  It  is  to 
the  interest  both  of  Canada  and  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  to  obtain  this 
direct  trade  movement,  as  the  products  of  the  two  countries  are  largely  com- 
plementary. Briefly  the  advantages  to  Canada  are:  (1)  the  opening  up  of  a 
really  rich  and  densety  populated  market  in  Java,  and  a  potential  one  in  the 
.^uture  in  the  Outer  Possessions;  (2)  direct  sources  of  supply  for  tropical  pro- 
duce requirec  in  Canada.  Among  such  tropical  produce  can  be  included 
sugar,  rubber,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cinchona  bark,  black  and  white  pepper, 
tea,  palm  oil,  kapok,  tapioca,  ground  nuts,  iodine,  quinine,  tin,  diamonds,  etc. 
The  increasing  demand  for  manufactured  goods  is  very  evident  when  one 
glances  at  the  following  figures  for  the  total  value  of  imports  for  private 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  years  1913  to 
1920:— 

Tn   .Millions   of  Guilders 

Year.  .T;:v?..                                Other  Islands.  Total. 

1913   300.1   137.5   437.6 

1914   262.4   120.7   383.1 

1915   200.0   112.3   372.3 

1916   287.1   115.7   402.8 

1917     310.6   154.1   464.7 

1918   363.8   165.1   528.9 

1919   423.1   214.9   638.0 

1920   812.3  *  303.9   1,116.2 

These  statistics  simply  confirm  the  possibilities,  and  Canada,  through  lack 
of  direct  contact  with  such  a  rich  field,  does  not  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Again,  it  is  self-evident  that  with  the  growth  of  Canada,  the  demand 
for  tropical  products  must  increase.  In  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  rank  second  only  to  Cuba,  and  in  many  lines  of  other 
tropical  produce  they  are  among  the  world's  chief  sources  of  supply.  The 
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steady  increase,  in  the  value  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  exports  can  be 
traced  by  comparing  the  following  official  statistics  for  the  years  1913-1920: — 

In  Millions  of  Guilders. 

Year.  Java.  Outer  Islands.  Total.  ^; 

1913   317.1   297.1   614.2 

1914   335.5   300.2   635.7 

1915   432.9   325.3   758.2 

1916   .     511.3   345.4   B56.7 

1917   457.5   328.6   78&A 

1P18   353.5   322.4   675.9 

1919   1,413.3   748.8   2,162.1 

1920   1,501.8   752.2   2,254.0 

On  this  basis  therefore,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  exporter  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue  to  develop  this  trade  with  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  manufactured  products.  Canada  is  a  good  purchaser  of  sugar,  tea, 
tapioca,  etc.  She  can  surely  buy  cheaper  if  she  can  buy  direct.  But  to  main- 
tain this  trade;  like  any  other  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  and  profits  cut 
to  a  minimum,  it  is  essential  not  to  be  merely  a  casual  shipper  from  time  to 
time  in  the  market.  Only  such  relations  as  are  intended  to  be  permanent  in 
exporting  to,  and  importing  from,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  will  succeed  in 
maintaining  genuine  trade  between  Canada  and  these  islands.  It  is  true  that 
the  competition  is  keen,  and  that  only  firms  which  can  and  will  compete  against 
anyone  else  should  dream  of  entering  this  field.  As  all  foreign  manufacturers 
enter  these  markets  with  equal  chances  of  success,  and  with  no  Preferential 
Tariff  and  no  local  favour  for  goods  made  in  any  particular  country  (as  there 
is  in  British  Malaya  for  English-made  goods),  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  the  trade  Canada  built  up  during  the  war  should  not  be  retained  in 
accordance  with  peace  needs.  The  secret  of  success  for  any  exporter  lies  in  a 
personal  visit  to  these  countries  Avhere  conditions  are  so  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  home  markets. 


WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES   ACT   OF   THE   UNION  OF 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  May  25,  1923. — A  proclamation  has  been  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  Union  of  the  South  Africa,  embodying  certain  modifications 
and  additions  to  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  with  new  Regulations  there- 
under. The  subjoined  notes  refer  to  those  sections  more  particularly  affecting 
Canadian  exporters  and  may  be  read  as  supplementary  to  the  report  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  980  (November  11,  1922)  on 
the  same  subject. 

Grains. — A  sack  or  bag  of  the  following  commodities  shall  be  of  the  weights 
stated,  viz.:  Barley,  150  lbs.;  maize  flour,  180  lbs.;  rye  meal,  200  lbs.;  oats, 
150  lbs.;  crushed  oats,  100  lbs.,  and  wheat,  200  lbs. 

Additional  weights. — The  use  of  the  word  "  hundredweight  "  (cwt.)  is  dis- 
continued and  cental "  (100  lbs.)  substituted.  The  following  additional 
denominations  are  added  to  the  Act:  the  half  cental  weighing  50  lbs.  and  the 
quarter  cental  of  25  lbs.  In  respect  of  weight  assized  or  in  use  prior  to  1st 
January,  1924,  the  weights  16  lbs.,  7  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  are  permitted. 

Liquid  Measures. — The  following  additional  denominations  are  given: 
(a)  3  pints,  (b)  |  gallon — when  indicating  net  contents  of  tins  of  paraffin  or 
gasoline,  and  (c)  4^-  gallons  for  net  contents  of  paraffin  tins. 
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Sale  by  Net  Weiqht  0;?///.— Exceptions  to  sections  20,  40,  244  of  the  Act, 
which  provide  for  niarkino;  and  sale  by  net  weight  only,  are  detailed  as 
follows: — 

1.  Any  artii'le  which,  by  reason  of  its  being  subject  to  variation  in  weight  owing  to 
chniatic  infhiences,  is  specially  exemi)ted  by  regulations  from  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Every  article  so  exempted,  when  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  conspicuously  marked 
on  the  cover  or  package  in  which  it  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  with  a  statement  giving  the 
net  weight  of  the  contmits  at  the  time  of  packing. 

2.  Any  article  for  which  weight  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  designating  grade  or  class 
only. 

3  Any  article  which  for  any  reason  is  specially  exempted  by  regulation  from  any  or 
all  of  the  jirovisions  of  this  section. 

In  addition,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  have  the  net  weight  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  package,  when  goods  are  "  weighed  at  the  time  of  sale  and  sold 
by  the  net  weight  determined  by  such  weighing." 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  REGULATIONS,  1923 

Goods  iv  Standardized  Packages  or  Containers. — No  person  shall,  save  as 
herein  provided,  sell  at  any  place  or  make  up,  pack,  or  keep  for  sale  or  delivery 
to  a  purchaser  at  any  mill,  factory,  or  place,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  package,  or 
other  container,  any  article  for  which  a  scale  of  quantities  is  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (2)  of  this  regulation,  unless  the  net  weight  of  such  article  is  in  accord- 
ance with  such  scale  of  quantities. 

Ss.  2.  The  standard  weights  of  the  contents  of  bags,  packages,  or  other  con- 
tainers shall  be, — 

(a)  For  butter,  butter  substitute,  margarine  and  lard:  8  ounces,  1  pound,  or  an  integral 
number  of  pounds. 

ih)  For  cocoa,  coffee  and  tea:  1  ounce,  2  ounces,  4  ounces  8  ounces,  1  pound,  or  an 
integral  number  of  pounds. 

(c)  For  flaked  oats,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  spaghetti:  8  ounces,  1  pound,  or  an 
integral  number  of  pounds. 

(c?)  For  condensed  milk,  sweetened:  6  ounces,  14  ounces;  for  condensed  milk,  unsweet- 
ened: 12  ounces,  1  pound,  or  an  integral  number  of  pounds. 

(e)  For  jam,  syrup  and  treacle:  8  ounces,  1  pound,  or  an  integral  number  of  pounds. 

(/)  For  corn  flour  and  self-raising  flour:  4  ounces,  8  ounces,  1  pound,  or  an  integral 
number  of  pounds. 

(gf)  For  flour  and  boer  meal:  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  25  pounds,  50  pounds,  100  pounds, 
and  200  pounds. 

{h)  For  salt  in  bags:  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  25  pounds,  50  pounds,  100  pounds,  and  200 
pounds. 

H)  For  sugar  in  bags,  50  pounds  and  100  pounds;  for  sugar  in  packages,  8  ounces,  1 
pound,  or  an  integral  number  of  pounds. 

This  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  fancy  jam,  loaf  sugar,  salt  in  tins,  or  to 
any  article  taken  from  bulk  and  weighed  at  the  time  of  sale. 

This  regulation  shall  not  have  effect  in  respect  of  paragraphs  (6)  and  (h) 
until  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  regulations  (May  4,  1923),  and  in  respect 
of  paragraphs  (c)  (d)  (e)  (/),  and  (i)  until  twelve  months  from  such  date. 

No  person  shall  sell,  keep,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  at  any  place  or  make  up 
for  sale  at  any  mill,  factory,  or  place  in  a  bag,  package,  tin,  or  other  container 
any  article  beforementioned,  unless  such  bag,  package,  or  other  container  has  the 
net  weight  of  its  contents  marked  in  the  manner  provided  by  regulations.  This 
regulation  shall  not  apply  to  bags  containing  200  pounds  of  boer  meal  or  flour, 
to  bags  containing  50  pounds  or  100  pounds  of  sugar,  or  to  any  article  for  export 
w^hich  is  marked  in  the  manner  provided  by  regulation. 

Lime  and  Cement. — Ss.  1.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  cement 
or  lime  otherwise  than  by  weight. 
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2.  The  standard  weight  of  a  bag  or  other  container  of  the  articles  specified 
in  sub-section  1  of  this  regulation  shall  be: — 


No  person  shall,  save  as  otherwise  provided,  sell,  make  up,  keep,  offer  or 
expose  for  sale  at  any  place  or  deliver  to  a  purchaser,  any  article  specified  in 
sub-section  (1)  of  this  regulation,  in  a  bag  or  other  container  which  contains 
less  than  the  standard  weight  of  such  article. 

No  person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  delivering  to  a  purchaser  a  less 
quantity  than  the  standard  weight  of  any  such  article,  in  a  bag  or  other  con- 
tainer to  which  is  attached  a  label  stating  clearly  the  weight  contained  in  such 
bag  or  container,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  such  bag  or  container  is 
delivered  to  such  purchaser  in  any  one  delivery. 

Soap. — No  person  shall  pack  or  make  up  for  sale  at  any  factory  or  place, 
nor  shall  any  person  import  into  the  Union  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  any  soap 
other  than  (a)  tablet  soaps,  and  (b)  soap  preparations  not  being  in  the  form  of 
bar  soap  or  soft  soap,  otherwise  than  as  hereinafter  in  these  regulations  provided. 
Bar  soaps  shall  be  packed  in  cases  which, — 

(1)  contain  50  pounds  or  100  pounds  of  soap  at  the  fme  such  soap  is  packed; 

(2)  contain  counts  of  15,  20,  25,  30  or  40  bars  of  soap  of  not  less  than  14  inches  in 
length  to  each  case  of  50  pounds  and  twice  such  number  of  counts  to  each  case  of 
100  pounds; 

(3)  have  the  words  "  not  weighed  when  packed  "  marked  on  each  such  ca^  e  in  the 
manner  provided  by  regulation. 

Soft  soap  shall  be  packed  and  sold  in  tins  which  contain  1  pound  or  an 
integral  number  of  pounds  and  which  have  the  weight  of  the  contents  marked 
on  the  tin  or  label. 

Soaps  of  all  kinds  made  to  specifications  for  use  by  laundries,  wool- 
washers,  and  manufacturers,  which  are  for  use  and  not  for  resale  by  retail, 
shall  be  sold  at  the  net  weight  of  such  soaps  when  packed  for  sale. 

Fertilizers. — No  person  shall 

(1)  sell,  keep,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  at  any  place  any  artificial  fertilizer  other  than 
fertilizer  in  liquid  form,  otherwise  than  by  weight;  (2)  pack,  or  make  up  for  sale  at  any 
factory  or  place  or  sell  or  deliver  to  a  purchaser,  any  artificial  fertilizer  in  a  bag  on  which 
the  net  weight  of  the  contents  is  not  clearly  marked  in  the  manner  provided. 

Agricultural  Produce. — No  person  shall  sell  barley,  bran,  beans,  corn,  fodder,  meal 
nuts,  oats,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  rye,  wheat,  or  other  cereal  or  manufacture  thereof,  other- 
wise than  by  weight,  except  when  in  the  green  stage. 

Spirits.  Oils  and  Varnishes. — No  person  shall  (n)  sell  motor  spirit,  benzine,  paraffin, 
creosote,  methylated  spirits,  turpentine,  turpentine  substitutes,  vinegar,  linseed  oil,  salad 
oil,  olive  oil,  or  any  lubricating  oil,  or  varnish,  otherwise  than  by  measure  of  capacity 
except  when  in  bottles  or  tins  containing  less,  than  5  fluid  ounces. 

(b)  This  regulation  shall  not  have  effect  until  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  these 
regulations  (May  4,  1923). 

Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  section  forty-four  [re  selling  by  and 
marking  net  weight)  of  the  Act,  shall  not  apply  to, — 

(a)  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  soda,  or  glauber  salts; 
(h)  cases  containing  bar  soap; 

(c)  cheese  in  original  wrapping  material; 

id)  ham's,  bacon,  or  sausage  skins  when  packed  in  preserving  materials; 
(e)  leather  when  sold  by  weight; 

(/)  tobacco  made  up  in  bags  or  other  containers  for  sale  by  retail; 
(g)  treacle  sugar; 

provided  that  such  package,  container  or  case  containing  any  such  article  has 
the  words    net  weight  when  packed  "  marked  thereon  in  the  manner  provided. 


Cement  in  bags. 
Cement  in  casks, 


187  lbs. 
375  lbs. 


Lime,  white,  unslaked 
Lime,  white,  slaked.. 
Lime,  blue  


200  lbs. 
180  lbs. 
160  lbs. 
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Savo  as  othenviso  provided,  the  following  articles  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  para,2;raph  (c)  of  section  forty-four  of  the  Act, — 

(a)  A  bus  of  any  cereal  or  manufacture  thereof; 

(b)  any  article  which,  having  boon  taken  from  bulk  and  put  into  a  bag  or  other  con- 
tainer, is  weighed  at  the  time  of  sale; 

((')  cement  or  lime; 

id)  any  article  made  up  or  packed  for  export  when  marked  in  the  manner  provided 
by  regulations; 

ie)  coal  or  coke  in  bags; 

(/)  Hour  in  bags  containing  200  pounds  of  flour. 

ig)  sugar  in  bags  containing  50  pounds  or  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  provisions  of  section  forty-three  of  the  Act  shall  be  applied  to  any 
liquid  sold  in  bottles  or  other  containers  in  quantities  of  less  than  five  fluid 
ounces. 

Scales,  Weights  and  Measures. — The  regulations  affecting  the  types  of 
above  articles  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  too 
involved  and  lengthy  to  be  incorporated  here.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  are  referred  to  the  text  of  the  Regulations  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS  APPLICABLE  TO  BOOTS  AND 
.  SHOES  OF  CANADIAN  ORIGIN* 

(Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch) 

The  rates  of  duty  given  below  in  the  column  headed  British  preferential 
tariff  "  apply  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  British 
preferential  rates  in  some  cases  apply  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  or  to 
certain  specified  portions  of  it.  The  general  tariff  is  applicable  to  goods,  the 
origin  of  any  country  outside  the  British  Empire.  The  statement  does  not  take 
into  account  goods  imported  for  special  purposes,  for  example,  naval  and  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  for  which  provision  may  be  made  for  exemption  from  duty 
in  particular  Dominions  or  colonies. 

British 

NEW  ZEALAND  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

Leather  laces;  vamps,  and  uppers;  leather  cut  into  shapes;  clog 

and  patten  soles;  leather  leggings   adval.    25  per  cent  45  per  cent 

Boots,  shoes,  shoettes,  sandals,  clogs,  and  pattens,  slippers,  and 

goloshes — namely,  children's  Nos.  0  to  6  ad  vol.    Free  20  per  cent 

Boots,  shoes,  shoettes,  sandals,  clogs,  and  pattens,  slippers  and 

goloshes — namely,  children's  Nos.  7  to  9  adval.    Free  20  per  cent 

Boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  slippers,  shoettes,  sandals,  goloshes, 

overshoes,  and  other  footwear,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the 

New  Zealand  tariff  adval.    25  per  cent  45  per  cent 

Gum  boots,  haK-knee,  knee,  or  thigh,  with  soles  either  of  leather 
or  of  rubber,  and  measuring  not  less  than  9^  in.  from  the 
lowest  point  reached  by  the  line  of  the  top  of  the  upper  to  a 

horizontal  surface  of  which  the  boot  is  placed  ad  vat.    Free  20  per  cent 

There  is  a  primage  duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  rates  quoted. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Boots  and  shoes  adval.    27  per  cent  30  per  cent 

(From  proposals  made  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
March  28,  1923.    Proposed  rate  went  irto  force  at  once.). 

*While  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  customs  duties  in  force 
in  other  countries,  it  is  not  practicable,  mainly  in  view  of  the  tariff  changes  that  are  being  constantly  made 
and  on  account  of  possible  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  interpreting:  tariffs  to  guarantee  that  information 
published  on  this  subject  is  in  every  instance  up-to-date  and  absolutely  correct. 
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NORTHERN  RHODESIA   CeXCEPT  CONGO  BASIN)  AND  British 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  Preferential 

Tariff 

Boots  and  shoes  ad  val.     9  per  cent 

With  a  minimum  per  pair  of: 

Men's  

Women's  

Children's  ■  •  • 

Infants'  shoes  and  bootees  are  not  included  in  the  foregoinj? 
item  and  are  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated 
goods  at  ad  val.     9  per  cent 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Barbados. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  12  per  cent. 

British  Honduras. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

Trinidad. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

Grenada. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  \2\  per  cent 

St.  Lucia. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

<S<.'  Vincent. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  11  per  cent 

Dominica. — Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

British  Guiana. — Footwear  apparently  duitable  as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  16|  per  cent 

Antigua. — Footwear    apparently    duitable    as  unenumerated 

goods   .ad  val.  10  per  cent 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. — Footwear  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

Montserrat. — Footwear  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumrated 

goods  ad  val.  10  per  cent 

Virgin  Islands. — Footwear  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  8  per  cent 

Jamaica. — Footwear    apparently    dutiable    as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  15  per  cent 

Bahamas. — Footwear    apparently    dutiable    as  unenumerated 

goods  ad  val.  18t  per  cent 

Under  a  tariff  amendment  act  of  1920,  which  has  since 
been  renewed  from  year  to  year,  a  drawback  of  50  per  cent 
of  duties  is  allowed,  which  would  reduce  by  half  the  rates 
quoted,  both  preferential  and  general. 


General 
Tariff 
20  per  cent 

9d. 
6d. 
3d. 


15  per  cent  or 
20  per  cent 


24  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
18|  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
16|  per  cent 
15  per  cent 


33|  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
15  per  cent 
12  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


CYPRUS 


Footwear  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated  goods  ad  val. 


of  full  rate 


10  per  cent 


Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  and  goloshes  ad  val.    15  per  cent 


27|  per  cent 


SAMOA  (mandated  TERRITORY) 

Footwear  apparently  dutiable  as  unenumerated  goods  ad  val.    15  per  cent 


22§  per  cent 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  and  equipment  required  by 
the  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  and  for  printing  and  writing 
paper,  etc.,  required  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  Victorian 
Government,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Tenders  in  conformity  with  the  specifications  should  be  promptly 
addressed,  respectively,  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways, 
Melbourne;  the  Commonwealth  Controller  of  Stores,  General  Post  Ofiice,  Mel- 
bourne; and  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Tender  Board,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

No.       Date  of  closmg  Particulars. 

3597S..JuIy  11.  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  100.000  lineal  yanls  of  tarpaulin  canvas  in  bolts,  as  specified. 

35682.  .August  8.  1923  ..  ..Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  14,046  tons  of  railroad  rails,  60  pounds  per 

yard,  and  960  tons  of  fishplates  for  same,  to  drawings  and  as  specified. 
35946.  .AujiUiit  S.  1923  SiippK-  and  deliveiy  of  10  sets  of  electric  air  brake  equipment,  with  spares,  as 

specified 

35965. .  Aui;ust  S.  1023  Supply  and  delivejy  of  700  solid  drawn  steel  boiler  tubes,  as  specified. 

3ol»6C.  .August  8.  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  15  best  steel  fire-box  plates,  as  specified. 


COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT 

28865.. July  24,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  printing  and  other  paper,  etc.,  for  government  requirements, 

as  specified. 


VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT 

l.  July  24,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  printing  and  other  paper,  etc.,  for  government  requirements, 

as  specified. 


New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  for  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 

No.      Date  of  closing  Particulars. 

S.M...July  31,  1923  Waihou  and  Ohinemuri  rivers  improved  scheme,  as  specified. 

167...  Electrical  equipment  for  Dredge  No  2. 


POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 

C.S....July  23,  1923  Blue  pencils,  as  specified  (sample  on  file). 

178/ 

433,  392,  5626  Paper  supplies  and  envelopes  as  specified  (samples  on  file), 

WOOL  CLIP  OF  HUNGARY 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year's  clip  of  wool  in  Hungary  will  approximate 
5,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity  only  about  2,000  tons  will  be  required  by  Hun- 
garian textile  mills,  but  in  order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  the  export  will  be 
restricted  to  about  1,500  or  2,000  tons,  for  which  quantity  export  permits  arc 
now  being  issued.  The  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Budapest  is  informed 
that  ovv'ing  to  the  unexpected  imposition  of  the  export  prohibition  last  year 
large  supplies  of  wool  were  left  in  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  at  least  2,000  tons  will  be  available  for  export. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  26,  1923 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  26, 1923.  Those  for  the  w^eek  ending  June  19 
are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Woek  ending 


June  19, 

June  26 

Partty 

1923 

JQ23 

• 

£ 

l.WU 

91. 00 

14.7311 

$4.7249 

Fr 

* 

.193 

.0657 

.06284 

Lire 

• 

.0476 

.0454 

.Florin. 

AM 

.4013 

.4016 

.ISfO 

.0542 

.0536 

Poo 

.1520 

.1517 

l.Vo 

.0485 

.0486 

TTt- 

.1V6 

.  1836 

.  1824 

.Zoo 

Tir 

■ 

.0306 

.0332 

TCr 

■ 

.ZDS 

.1698 

.1693 

Kr 

■ 

.268 

.2716 

.2715 

TTr 

■ 

.268 

.1832 

.1821 

Yen 

■ 

.498 

.5050 

.5029 

R 

2s. 

.3196 

.3201 

TTnifpH  Atntps 

< 

$1.00 

1.0228 

1.0243 

..  ..$ 

l". 

.498 

.4967 

.4973 

I: 

.424 

.3669 

.3649 

,  MU. 

.324 

.1086 

.1114 

.198 

..  ..£ 

4.80 

4.7432 

4.776 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

I: 

Trinidad  

 $ 

..  ..$ 

J- 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.9703— .9985     .9693-.  9987 

St.  Kitts  

..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.7401 

Shanghai,  China  

,  Tael 

.708 

.7517 

Guilder 

.402 

.3912 

.3906 
.5587 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements...! 

.567 

.5587 

PRODUCTION 

OF 

CEMENT 

IN  FAR  EASTERN 

ASIA 

Cement  is  manufactured  in  several  districts  in  China,  and  is  exported,  but 
at  the  present  time  her  imports  of  this  material,  principally  from  Japan,  are 
much  larger  than  her  exports.  This,  however,  is  a  condition  which  should  not 
exist  for  long,  as  China  has  an  enormous  wealth  of  cement-making  materials, 
and  in  many  districts  the  three  necessary  elements — clay,  limestone  and  coal — 
are  found  together.  According  to  Finance  and  Commerce  (Shanghai) ,  the  bulk 
of  China's  exports  goes  to  the  Philippines,  smaller  shipments  being  made  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  to  Hong  Kong.  In  Manchuria  a  very  successful,  cement 
factory  is  in  operation,  and  export  shipments  are  made  through  the  port  of 
Dairen  to  Korea  and  Siberia,  and  are  developing  in  importance.  Japan  has 
several  large  and  modem  plants,  the  total  output  of  which  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  Chinese  mills.  From  an  output  of  1,800,000  barrels  in  1908  the 
production  had  grown  to  6,500,000  barrels  in  1919,  and  the  value  of  exports  in 
the  latter  year  reached  more  than  6i  million  yen.  In  French  Indo-China  there 
is  a  factory  which  is  producing  high-grade  cement  in  considerable  quantities, 
about  one-tenth  of  which  is  consumed  in  Indo-China,  and  in  the  Philippines 
the  manufacture  of  the  product  has  been  started,  the  output  totalling  at  present 
approximately  10,000  barrels  annually.  Of  the  cement  which  is  shipped  from 
Japan,  China  is  the  largest  purchaser,  other  important  customers  being  Korea, 
Manchuria,  the  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements  and  Dutch  East  Indies. 
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OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICES 


With  mails  for 

Great  Britain  and  Countries  via  Great 
Britain. 


Steamer 


Sailing  from 


Date 


Ireland  only  

I'niuoe  ,. 

I'nion  oi  South  Africa  

Bermuda,  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Venezuela.. 

St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 

Br.  Guiana  

Bermuda,  Bahan.ns,  Jamaica,  Colombia, 
British  Honduras  

Cuba.  JnuMica  iind  Colombia  

China  and  Japan  


\Mauretania  New  York  July 

Montlaurier  Quebec  July 

Megantic  .'  Montreal  July 

Werenyaria  New  York  July 

-Melita  ..Montreal  July 

\ Paris  New  York  July 

Montdare  Montreal  July 

Empress  of  France  .  ..Quebec  July 

Doric  Montreal  July 

tMarburn   Montreal  July 

*A  usonia  Montreal   . .  July 

^Cochrane   Montreal  July 


Chaleur. 


Halifax. 


.Julv  20 


'•'  Canadian  Carrier  Montreal . 


.J'oly  11 


""Canadian  Forester  Montreal                         ..  i.July  27 

'  Ottar                                        Halifax                            . .  .  -  July  11 

Empress  of  Russia.  Vancouver  .July  12 

President  Jackson  Victoria   ..July  13 

Shidzuoka  Mam  Victoria   ..July  16 

Hawaii  Maru  Victoria  ,.  . .  .  .July  IS 

XTahiti  San  Francisco                 ...  ..July  20 

 XVentura  .San  Francisco   ..July  31 

t  Letter  mail  only.      *  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

X  Letter  and  paper  mail  only.      -  Papers,  Parcel  Post  and  specially  addressed  correspondence  only. 

Notes.— The  Melita  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent,  including  direct  Parcel  Post  to 
France.  Re  despatch  July  21— Quebec  City  and  Maritime  Provinces  will  despatch  via  Empress  of  France. 
which  will  also  be  used  for  direct  mail  for  the  Continent.  Montreal  and  West  will  despatch  via  Doric.  Alt 
direct  Parcel  Post  to  France  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Auso7iia. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Australia  only  


TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
OF  THE  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/^  or  the  Bo.\rds  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  (Ont,),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener,  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

1799.  Flour. — A,  Japanese  import  firm  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  mills  in  a 
position  to  supply  flour  to  this  market. 

1800.  Provisions. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  provisions,  canned  goods,  etc. 

1801.  Oleomargarine. — An  important  provision  house  in  Osaka,  doing  a  wholesale 
import  business,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  packers  in  a  position  to  supply  first-class 
oleamargarine.    Samples  and  prices  requested. 

1802.  Canned  Vegetables. — An  importing  firm  in  Hong  Kong  would  like  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  and  f.o.b.  on  canned  asparagus  (white),  tomatoes,  peas  and 
beans. 

1803.  Canned  Fruit. — An  importing  firm  in  Hong  Kong  would  like  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  c.i.f.  and  f.o.b.  on  canned  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums  and  cherries. 

1804.  Wheat.— A  commission  house  in  Kobe,  interested  in  the  import  of  wheat,  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  in  a  position  to  supply  Nos.  2  and  3  Northern,  sacked. 
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1805:  Provisions;  Ores. — Large  import-export  merchants  of  Antwerp  wish  to  hold 
Canadian  agencies  for  cereals  in  general,  grains,  hay,  lard  and  salted  meats,  live  cattle  and 
abattoir  products;  also  ores. 

Miscellaneous 

1806.  Bond,  Book  and  Foolscap  Paper. — Merchant  firm  in  Hong  Kong  would  like  to 
receive  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f..  and  f.o.b.  on  bond  paper  and  foolscap. 

1807.  Glassine  Paper. — An  old-established  Japanese  concern  in  Osaka  desire  to  receive 
samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  20  tons  monthly  glassine 
paper  of  the  following  specifications,  now  supplied  from  Sweden:  20  inches  by  30  inches  by 
12  pounds  (500  sheets) ;  20  inches  by  30  inches  by  14  pounds  (500  sheets).    Samples  on  file. 

1808.  Typewriter  Paper. — A  firm  in  Calcutta,  buying  direct,  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  at  competitive  prices  typewriter  paper  double 
foolscap  (17  by  26  inches),  medium  (18  by  23  inches),  typewriter  manifold  paper,  and  double 
crown  manila  for  envelopes  (20  by  30  inches),  in  ton  lots  of  each  variety. 

1809.  Old  Newspapers. — A  firm  in  Hong  Kong  would  like  to  receive  a  consignment  of 
a  few  bales  of  old  newspapers  for  testing  the  market.  The  papers  must  be  bound  with  three 
red-coloured  steel  bands.   Total  weight  280  pounds  per  bale.    Clean  over-issues  preferred. 

1810.  Sealing  Paper. — An  Osaka  firm  desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  sealing 
paper. 

1811.  Kraft  Wrapping  Paper. — An  Osaka  firm  ask  for  samples  of  Canadian  kraft  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  are  in  a  position  to  place  good  business  if  prices  are  in  line  with  other  Cana- 
dian and  American  suppliers. 

1812.  Lumber. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Kobe,  in  the  lumber  business,  desire  to  make  new 
connections  with  reliable  Canadian  exporters  in  British  Columbia.  Immedate  replies,  stating 
exactly  what  they  can  supply,  in  what  quantities,  and  what  facilities  for  shipment. 

1813.  Lumber. — A  Japanese  import  and  export  house  wish  to  make  connections  with 
Canadian  lumber  mills  exporting  to  the  Japanese  market. 

1814.  Wood-pulp. — A  commission  house  in  Tokyo  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  pulp 
mills  in  a  position  to  supply  easy  bleaching  and  bleached  sulphite  pulp  to  Japan. 

1815.  Saw  Sharpeners. — A  firm  in  Kobe  desire  to  receive  catalogues,  prices  and  full 
particulars  regarding  a  machine  for  sharpening  jig  saws. 

1816.  Wire  Nails,  Bolts  and  Nuts. — A  Sheffield  firm  ask  for  quotations  in  10-  or  20-ton 

lots. 

1817.  Cement;  Machinery. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana  wishes  to  represent  in 
the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of  cement  and  machinery, 

1818.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  to  form  connections  with  •Canadian  firms  in 
a  position  to  offer  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  etc. 

1819.  Mica. — A  French  firm  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  responsible  Canadian 
exporters  of  mica,  raw  and  manufactured 

1820.  Cobalt. — A  leading  firm  of  metal  brokers  in  Hamburg  are  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion from  Canada  of  cobalt  waste  or  ores  low  in  silver  content  or  free  of  silver. 

1821.  Graphite. — A  Hamburg  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  graphite. 

1822.  Ferro-silicon. — A  Sheffield  firm,  buyers  of  50  to  150  tons  of  10^  per  cent,  45/50 
per  cent,  and  70/75  per  cent  ferro-silicon  monthly,  ask  for  quotations  c.i.f.  Manchester  or 
Hull.   Would  consider  an  agency  for  the  above  or  other  ferro-alloys. 

1823.  Asphalt. — A  firm  in  Tokyo  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  asphalt. 

1824.  Phosphorus,  White  Sticks  and  Red. — A  leading  firm  of  drug  merchants  in  Ham- 
burg desire  to  import  phosphorus,  white  sticks  and  red,  in  regular  quantities,  and  seek  con- 
nections with  first-hand  and  absolutely  reliable  houses. 

1824a.  Leather. — A  reliable  firm  of  exporters  and  importers  in  Hong  Kong  would  like 
to  receive  samples  and  quotations  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f,  on  sole,  upper  and  patent  leathers,  all 
grades. 

1825.  Rubber  Gloves. — A  Japanese  house  in  Kobe  importing  rubber  gloves  from  the 
United  States  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  electricians',  household  and  sur- 
gical rubber  gloves,  together  with  best  c.i.f.  prices. 

1826.  Proprietary  Food  and  Drug  Articles. — A  London  firm  possessing  warehouse 
facilities  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  additional  agencies  on  a  commission  basis  in  goods 
saleable  to  these  trades,  and  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  proprietary  food  and  drug  articles  looking  for  such  connection. 

1827.  Senega  Roots.— A  Japanese  import  firm  of  good  standing  in  Osaka  desire  to  receive 
samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  Senega  root.  This  firm  claim 
that  they  have  been  purchasing  this  drug  from  Canada  through  United  States  brokers  and 
are  very  anxious  to  line  themselves  up  for  direct  business.  tt     i_       j  • 

1828.  Senega  Root,  Western.— A  leading  firm  of  drug  merchants  in  Hamburg  desire  to 
import  Senega  root.  Western,  in  regular  quantities,  and  seek  connections  with  first-hand  and 
absolutely  reliable  houses. 
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1529.  Ginseng. — A  reliable  lirm  of  iiuy)orters  in  Hong  Kong,  which  have  handled  ginseng 
in  }  re-\var  days.  wouKl  like  to  secure  a  small  cousifinment  of  g  nseng  as  a  forerunner  to  larger 
business. 

1530.  Wood  Alcohol. — A  Japanese  firm  interested  in  heavy  chemicals  desire  to  receive 
full  particulars  from  exporters  of  wood  alcohol. 

1531.  Acetate  of  Lime. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  acetate  of  lime  of  the  usual  specifi- 
cations are  asked  to  submit  samples  and  prices  to  a  large  Japanese  importer. 

1532.  Electhic^l  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  commission  merchant  in 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  who  is  also  engaged  in  the  electrical  contracting  business,  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  electric  lamps  and  electric  house  meters. 

1833.  HoirsEHOLD  Utensils. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  desirous  of  forming  connectione  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  hoiLsehold  utensils,  wringing  machines,  ice-cream  machines,  kitchen 
furniture,  etc. 

1S34.  Fertilizers. — A  reliable  firm  of  merchants  would  like  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  c.i.f.  and  f.o.b.  on  fertilizers.  Salt  fertilizers  are  preferred.  Analysis  and  uses 
should  be  given. 

1835.  Cotton,  Woollen  and  Linen  Textiles. — A  house  in  Naples  wish  to  import  from 
Canada. 

1836.  Cottons. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  be  willing  to  open  up  business  relations  with 
Canada  in  cottons  and  all  inherent  to  this  industry. 

1837.  Wtx>LLEN  AND  CoTTON  TEXTILES.— A  Naples  concern  inquire  for  Canadian  woollen 
and  cotton  textiles. 

1838.  Textiles. — A  Roman  firm  are  desirous  to  import  different  kinds  of  textiles  from 
Canada. 

1839.  Ready-made  Clothes. — Ready-made  clothes,  men's  and  women's,  are  requested 
by  an  Italian  firm. 

1840.  Woollen  Yarn. — An  old-established  import  house  in  Osaka  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  yarn  annually  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  of  weaving,  worsted  and  knitting 
yams  from  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  this  market. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Antw'erp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Canadian  Chal- 
lenger, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  4;  Rawtry,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  7;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
July  18;  Seattle  Spirit,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  20;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
July  21;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1; 
Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Aa'onmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  7;  Caledonian,  July  7; 
Oxonian,  July  14 — both  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
July  14;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  21;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  July  21;  Colonian,  July  28;  Cornishman,  Aug.  4— both  White  Star-Dominion  Line; 
Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Belfast.— Metagama,  July  5;  Marburn,  July  19— both  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Londonderry,  July  4;  Lord  Antrim,  July  15 — 
both  Head  Line.  ^ 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  July  4;  Canadian  Mariner,  July  lo; 
Canadian  Explorer,  July  27— all  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Cherbourg.— Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Antonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  7;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18  ;  Ausoma, 
July  21;  Andania,  July  28— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  1.  •      .       •        t  •        t  i  c 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Florida,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  July  b; 
Anthony,  Sprague  Lines,  July  15. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork.— Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  July  4. 

To  Dundee  and  Hull.— Ariano,  Furness  Line,  July  14.  *  ,     ■     t  i  c 

To  GLASGOW^— Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5;   Athenia,  July  b; 

Satumia,  July  13;   Cassandra,  July  20;    Gracia,  July  27— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hambutig.— Porsenger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  7;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb, 

July  10:  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July  15;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  18; 

Seattle  Spirit,  July  20;  Sinasta,  July  31— both  Rogers  &  Webb,  Ltd. 
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To  Havre.— Hoerda,  July  12;   Essex  County,  July  21— both  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line.  July  24. 

To  Liverpool.— Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  6;  Regina,  Whits 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  7;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  July  13;  Megantic  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  14;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  20;  Lakonia 
Cunard  Line,  July  20;  Doric,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  21;  Montcalm'  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  27;  Coracero,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  27;  Canada 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  28.  ^       f  , 

To  London.— Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  4; 
Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  7;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  7;  Welland 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Verentia,  Cunard  Line,  July  14;  Alleghany,  Fur- 
ness Line,  July  14;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  18; 
Ausonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  21;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  26; 
Andania,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  1. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Shipper,  July  5:  Manchester  Division,  July  12;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  July  19;  Manchester  Hero,  July  26;  Manchester  Corporation,  Aug.  2— all 
Manchester  Lines,  Ltd. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnavon,  July  6;  Cairnmona,  July  13;  Cairngowan, 
July  20;   Cairnross,  July  27 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  July  14. 

To  Plymouth.— Antonia,  July  7;  Ausonia,  July  21;  Andania,  July  28— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  10;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July  15;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  July  26;  Sinasta,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  31. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  July  3;  Melita,  July  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.L). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  17,  and  fortnightly  sailings. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Trewyn,  New  Zealand  Steamships 
Co.,  July  11. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin, — Trelevan,  New  Zealand  Steam- 
ships Co.,  July  20. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin, — Cana- 
dian Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  July  6;  Canadian  Forester,  July  27 — both  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  July 
11;   Canadian  Otter,  July  25 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca. — Hilarius, 
Houston  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  Africa. — Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  7;  Montlaurier,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  13;  Megantic,  July  14;  Doric,  July  21;  Canada,  July  28 — 
all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  7;  Empress 
of  France,  July  21;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Si. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Gul\na. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  July 
6,  and  every  fortnight. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Ottar,  Pickford  &  -Black,  Ltd.,  July 
11,  Aug.  8. 

From  North  Sydney,  N.S. 

To  Newfoundland.— Kyle,  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  tri-weekly 
(Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 
To  Liverpool,  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  early  July;  Cardigan- 
shire, middle  August — both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
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To  London,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  late 
July. 

A^^CKLAND  AND  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 

Mail  Line.  Aug.  3. 

To  Sydney  and  Meliiourne.— Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  30. 

To  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  Melbourne.— Waikawa,  Canadian-Australa^sian 
Royal  Mail  Line.  July  18. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line.  July  14. 

To  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney.— Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Aug.  14. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Stuart  Dollar.  Canadian  Robert  Dollar 
Co..  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Hakata  Maru,  July  13;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Aug.  2— both  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai.- -Canadian  Highlander,  July  15;  Canadian 
Freighter.  Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Dairen,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  July 
S;  Alabama  Maru,  July  18;  Arabia  Maru,  Aug.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  July 
12;  Empress  of  Asia,  Aug.  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Canadian 
Robert  Dollar  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  and  Cebu,  P.I. — Achilles,  July  12;  Philoc- 
tetes,  Aug.  2 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

From  Victoria 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Manila  (via  Oriental  Ports). — Admiral,  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  July  12,  and 
every  twelve  days. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  July  16;  Yokohama  Maru,  Aug.  4 
—both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELUGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  List  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Oflfice  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London^ 
Kinnaird  House,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 
Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  285  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address :  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele- 
graphic address:   "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner   (for  British  Columbia),  210  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
Telegraphic  address:   "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge,  British  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Win- 
nipeg.   Telegraphic  address :   "  Wincom." 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  oversea* 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley^s  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
BrancO;  9.      Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  agent  also 
for  British  Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

J.  W.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,   Shanghai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post  Office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia,  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam, 
Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51 -B  Main 
street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado  Num. 
126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio  Banco  de 
Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable  Address, 
Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
W.  J.  Egan,  P.O.  Box  683;   office,  Westminster  House, 
Adder  ly    street.    Cape    Town.     Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A,  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Straits  Settlements.  British  Borneo, 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 

street,  Liverpool.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun 

Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. (Territory  covers  Scotland  and  Ireland.) 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Slates 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia  British  West  Indies 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Bviilding,  Sydney,       T.   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain, 
N.S.W.  Trinidad. 

Norway  and  Denmark 

C.  E.    Sontum,    Grubbegd,    N.    4,  Christiania, 
Norway.   Cable  Address,  Sontumt. 
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A 

Afghanistan 

Motor  transport  developlment   391 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery 

Chile,  import  trade  in   39 

Germany,  increased  prices   70 

Japan,  increasing  use  in   449 

Kenya  Colony,  demand  for  in   50 

Latvia,  to  be  tested  in   755 

dairy  machinery  for  co-operative  associations.  690 

Spain,  market  for  machinery  in   17 

"Sweden,  industry  in   451 

Two-bladed  sickle  bar  for  mowing  machines..  ..  30 
I 

Agriculture 

Australia,  Government  aid  to  farm  workers..  ..  355 

Gold  Coast,  developments   112 

Alcohol 

South  Africa,  classification  of  products  containing.  1068 
Algiers 

Conditions  improving   295 

Antigua.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 
I  Apples 

Australia,  disease   520 

loss  on  Tasmanian  shipments  to  London..    ..  864 

I           British  Malaya,  B.C.  shipment  to   751 

British  West  Indies,  imports   392 

China,  market  for  fresh   863 

Germany,  market..   682 

Mexico,  market  in   531 

South  Africa,  shipment  of  Canadian  to   251 

United  States,  market  in   720 

Apples  (dried  and  evaporated) 

Belgium,  import  situation  in  dried   600 

British  Malaya,  market  for  evaporated   941 

Holland,  market  for  evaporated  and  dried   129 
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Argentina 

Application  of  parcel  post  surtax   616 

Bahia  Blanca,  the  future  market  of  South..  185 

Business  and  financial  conditions   296 

Exhibition  of  wheat,  agricultural  machinery,  etc.  335 

Leather  belting  market  in   546 

Letter  post :  goods  sent  by   94 

Municipal  housing  schelme  in  Buenos  Aires. .   . .  109 

Paperboard  market  notes   502 

Parcel  post  regulations   866 

Prospects   for  Canadian  manufactured  products 

in   402 

Report   of   Trade  Commissioner   B.   S.  Webb, 

Buenos  Aires : 

January  30,  1923   402 

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W. 

Cook : 

December  15,  1922   109 

January,  1923   185 

January  4,  1923   191 

January  3,  1923   292 

January  18,  1923   296 

February  19.  1923   502 

February  28,  1923   567,  602 

March  8,  1923   616,  648 

Shipping  service  with  Canada..  ,   505 

Silks  and  artificial  silks,  market  for   602 

Textiles;  tariff  and  selling  conditions   648 

Woollen  market  in   567 

Arghan 

New  textile  fabric   17 

Asbestos 

Chile,  packing  imports   185 

Germany,  imports  into   281 

India,  market  for  roofing   977 

Portugal,  in  market   631 

Auction  sales 

India,  as  a  method  of  introducing  goods   523 
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Australia 

AppK'  ilisfrtse   520 

Apple  shipment  (Tasinanian)  losses   864 

Automotive  exhibition  at  Melbourne   335 

Beef  export  subsidy   930 

British  Empire  Exhibition  (1924)  participation..  168 
Business  and   finanrinl  conditions   ..    11,   51,  94, 

275.  353,  379,  566,  587,  750,  888,  925 

Business  conditions  and  trade  returns   750 

Canned  fruit  stocks  held   928 

Conunonwealth  conversion  loan   889 

Customs  decisions   368,  911 

Deferred  duties  further  postponed   189,  653,  912 

Fruit  case  (new)   520 

Fruit  industry  in  parlous  state   327 

Gold  yield  in  1922   329 

Government  aid  to  farm  workers   355 

Growth  of  industrial  organizations  in   978 

Gypsum  as  a  fertillizer   355 

Hydro-electric  power  in   255 

Invoice  requirements  

Invoice  requirements:  new  publication..  ..  ..82 

Meat  trade  of  1022 

Nauru  and  Ocean  Island  phosphate  deposits..  ..  568 
New  South  Wales,  automotive  traffic  growth..  ..  394 

building  trade  improvement  1022 

business  conditions   51,  255,  394 

carbonising  wools   568 

centenar>',  Royal  Agricultural  Show  1021 

cotton-growing  in   750 

cotton  mills  for  Sydney   53 

destinations  of  wool  shipments  1021 

forestry'  exhibit  at  Sydney   256 

gold  production  declining   394 

livestock  in   53 

mineral  production   750 

new  engineering  works  at  Sydney   569 

new  woollen  mills  in  1021 

oil  boring  operations   395 

paper  making  tests   52 

reports  by  Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin,  Sydney : 

November  23,  1922   51 

Decdmber  28,  1922   255 

January  25,  1923   394 

March  1,  1923   558 

March  29,  1923   750 

May  23,  1923   1020 

shale  oil  production   51 

softwood  i.'nports   52 

steel  manufacture   256 

timber  import  and  export   52 

timber  imports,  1922   568 

trade  of   394 

trawling  industry  closing  down   569 

wheat  harvest,  1922-23   394 

wool  prices   53,  751 

wool  sales  in  Sydney   256,  1020 

Oranges  on  consignment,  handling  of   168 

Ratoon  cotton  export  prohibited   53 

Relinquishment  of  Government  activities  in..  931 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross: 

NovdTiber  21,  1922   11,  12 

December  13,  1922   94 

December  27,  1922..   167 

Januar>'  23,  1923   353 

February  27,  1923   556 

March  19,  1923   670 

March  27,  1923    888 

April  18,  1923   858 

May  1,  1923   925,  926,  928 

Reports  by  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner : 

December  27,  1922   168,  169,  189 

January  15,  1923   327,328,329,335 

January  23,  1923   355 

February  19,  1923   520,  521 

March  19,  1923  ,   634 
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Australia— Con. 
Reports  by  C.  Hartlett— Con. 

April  23,  1923   889,  911 

May  1,  1923   930,931,978,979 

May  21,  1923  1051 

Review  of  trade,  1921   1051 

Rubber  goods,  marketing  of   667 

Sugar  yield,  1922  569 

Tenders  invited      112,  146,  194,  298,  370,  546,  656, 

953, 1079 

Threshers  market  limited   634 

Timber  trade  of  State  of  Victoria   167 

Tobacco  settlers  for   521 

Trade  with  France:  propaganda   395 

Trade  returns  (July-Dec.  1922)   521 

Victorian  Government's  electrical  schelme..    ..  12,858 

Wheat  marketing  in   926 

Wooden  corks  or  stoppers  wanted   169 

Automotives 

Afghanistan,   transport  development   391 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  traffic  growth..  ..  394 

Chile,  motor  vehicles  in   292 

Great  Britain,  automobiles,  notes  on  trade   6 

Japan,  in  Korea   453 

United  States,  duty  on  wheels   655 


Bacon 

Denmark,  increased  production  of  pigs  and..  ..  1017 
Great  Britain,  condition  of  trade   494 

Bahamas.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 


Banks 

New  Zealand, 


improved  returns. 


Barbados.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 


Beef 

Australia, 


export  subsidy. 


Belgium 

Apples  (dried)  import  situation   601 

Brussels  Fair:  Canadian  exhibits   712 

Business  and  financial  conditions..  ..141,  395,  575, 

712,  799,  1033 

Butter  and  cheese  situation   14 

Canned  fruits,  market  in   796 

Douglas  fir  doors  ^market  in   797 

Exhibition,  rubber,  at  Brussels   335 

Macaroni  market  in   642 

Radio  equipment  in   524 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney: 

December  7,  1922   14 

January  4,  1923   141 

February  2,  1923   395 

February  15,  1923   480 

February  19,  1923   541 

February  28,  1923   524 

March  12,  1923   575 

March  19,  1923   616 

March  21,  1923   600 

March  29,  1923   642 

April  12,  1923   712 

April  26,  1923   796 

April  25,  1923   797 

May  1,  1923   799 

June  6,  1923   1033 

Rubber  goods  market   480 

Tariff  changes— matches,  sugar,  tobacco   616 

Belting 

Argentina,  leather  market  in   546 

Australia,  rubber   671 

Chile,  market  for  leather   184 

Chinn,  requirements  of   60 
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Belling— Con. 
Denmark,  new,  advantageous  for  outdoor  use..  986 


Great  Britain,  in  Bristol  area   315 

Venezuela,  exports  of  balata  from   261 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brazil,  industry  in   412 

Canada,  British  preferential  tariff,  applicable  to 

of  Canadian  origin..   1078 

Germany,  export  trade   643 

Great  Britain,  employment  in   370 

marketing  of  rubber   676 

popularity  of  pointed  shoes  in  British  export 

markets   433 

New  Zealand,  trade  of   931 

Boxes 

Germany,  demand  for   50 

Brazil 

Boot  and  shoe  industry   412 

Business  conditions  361,  404,  555,  708 

Cement  market  in   439 

Duties  to  be  paid  60  per  cent  in  gold   192 

Exchange  situation  in  18,  361,  535,  708 

Financial  conditions  19,  182,  979 

Foreign  trade  of  1030,  1069 

Mining  in   499 

Publications   available   for  Canadian  firms..    ..  939 

Railways  and  railway  material  market   106 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McCoU : 

December  6,  1922  18,  19 

December  11,  1922   106 

January  5,  1923   182 

February  9,  1923   361 

February  20,  1923   43D 

February  23,  1923   499 

March  21,  1923   601 

April  1,  1923   555 

June  1,  1923  1030,  1069 

British  Guiana.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 

British  Honduras.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 

British  Malaya 

Apple  shipment  from  B.C.  to   751 

Business  conditions  54,  590 

Cement  imports   611 

Chemical  market  in   579 

Food  products  for   940 

Purchases  by  tender  and  indent   1010 

Rubber  estate  demands   1056 

Rubber  industry's  future.,   613 

Siam,  possibilities  in   753 


(For  reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  P.  W. 
Ward  and  A.  B.  Muddiman,  see  under  Straits 
Settlements). 


British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  new  export  ordinance   405 

Apple  imports   392 

Bahamas,  invoice  and  certificate  of  origin  for. .  540 

Trade  Commissioner  Stevens'  visit   347 

Barbados : 

market  conditions  9,  170,  329,  498,  710 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood: 

December  7,  1922   9 

January  3,  1923  110,  111 

January  6,  1923   170 

January  11,  1923  189,  190,  654 

January  27,  1923   287 

February'  1,  1923   336 

February  7,  1923  317,  329,  500 

February  8,  1923   405 

February  13,  1923   392 

February  18,  1923   498 
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British  West  Indies  Con. 

Barbados — Con. 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.Flood— Con. 


April  9,  1923   710 

AprU  23,  1923   865 

April  24,  1923   805 

reports  of  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner : 

April  28,  1923   807 

May  3,  1923   862 

June  6,  1923   1022 

surtax  of  20  per  cent  reimposed   807 

British  Guiana : 

ad  valorem  duties  in   297 

condensed  milk:  customs  duty  190,  336,  654 

customs  changes   406 

market  conditions  170,  710 

registration  of  business  names   10 

tax  on  commercial  travellers  110,  865 

trade  and  industry  of  190,  317 

British  Honduras : 

forest  resources  development   681 

trade  and  industry  of   248 

Dominica : 

mode  of  ascertaining  and  assessing  ad  valorem 

duties   865 

Grenada : 

duty  on  gold  and  silver  manufactures   808 

tariff  changes   Ill 

Jamaica : 

building  trade  in   980 

coconut  exports   905 

credits  in   992 

exporters  fail  to  furnish  certificates  of  origin  752 

export  trade  with  Canada   135 

flour  imports  in  1922   564 

flour  trade  of :  Canada's  strong  position   1050 

import  trade  of  20,  55 

mail  order  houses  in   687 

•  maintenance  requirements   893 

miscellaneous,  unclassified  imports   104 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens, 
Kingston : 

December  31,  1922   20 

January  1,  1923  55,  102 

April  28,  1923   752 

reports   of   F.   L.   Casserly,   office   of  Trade 
Commissioner,  Kingston : 

December  29,  1922   135 

March  10,  1923   687 

March  21,  1923   564 

April  10,  1923   717 

May  19,  1923  893,  905 

May  25,  1923  980,  982 

June  11,  1923   1050 

rubber  products  market  in   983 

textiles  imports   102 

trade  in   717 

wooden  products  imports   103 

Montserrat,    tariff    collection    ordinance  (1893) 

amendment   336 

Rubber  goods  imports   287 

Sugar  crop  in  1922   805 

Trinidad : 

fictitious  or  "  bogus  "  firms  in   289 

market  conditions  9,  170,  330,  710 

new  export  ordinance   405 

Brushes 

Great  Britain,  probable  price  increase   1071 

Buildinfi; 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  trade  in   980 

United  States,  activity  in   37 

Bulgaria 

Woollen  industries  in   360 
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Duller 

lUlgium,  situation   14 

Great  Britain,  prices  fall   887 

I'lutod   States,   prospects  for  Canadian  in..    ..  35 

Calcium  Carbiilc 

United  Stales,  dumping  duty  on  from  Quebec.  8C6 

C 

Canada 

Apathy  of  exporters  to  foodstuffs  requirements 

of  British  Empire  Exhibition  1003 

British  Empire  Exhibition  participation   627 

British   Empire  Exhibition:  notice  to  food  ex- 
porters 819,  875,  963,  1003 

Carbon  black:  opening  for  natural  gas   622 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  and  France..  203 

tariff  rates   462 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  and  Italy..  ..  267 

Directory  of  Canadian  exporters   734 

Exporters  in  forwarding  catalogues  should  fur- 
nish prices   964 

Exports   as   affected    bv   United   States  tariffs 

76,  276,  420,  668,  742,  780,  878,  1008 
Exports  by  months,  March,  1921,  to  1923  (graph)  924 
Extension  courses  in  export  trade..  ..3,  123,  231,  275 

Firms  inattentive  to  correspondence   347 

Looking  backward:  1,000  issues  of  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal   515 

Manufacturers  lose  opportunities  in  India  1045 

Montreal-Copenhagen  shipping  service   655 

Preliminary   statistics   of   Canadian  trade  com- 
pared with  1920-21  and   1921-22   m 

Sales  tax  not  applicable  to  invoices  of  exports..  543 
Shipping   service   from   Vancouver   to  Mexican, 

Central  and   South  American  ports   148 

Shipping  service  with  Scandinavia   505 

Spare  publications   769 

Short  postages  from  ••  362 

Subscription    price    to    Commercial  Intelligence 

Journal  ••  •• 

Sumu'ary   of   trade   by   months  123. 

348,  516.  740,  876,  1043 

Tariff  changes,  1923-24   783 

Trade   Commissioner   W.   J.   Egan's  itinerary.. 

307,  348 

Trade    Commissioner    J.    E.    Ray's    visit  and 

itinerary  740,    779,    876,    1004,  1043 

Trade   Commissioner   P.   W.    Ward's  itinerary, 

35,  379,  419 

Trade    Commissioner    B.    S.    Webb's    visit  to 

275,  307,  555,  708 

Canned  goods 

Cl)ina.  market  for  

Gr^at  Britain: 

export    market    conditions  "J* 

market  in  Bristol  area  

India,  packing  oi   for  ^84 

Italy,  market  

Cases 

Australia,   new  fruit  

Carbon  black 

Canada,  opening  for  natural  gas  

Clothing 

British   preferential   tariffs   applicable  to  Cana- 

dian  10'54 

Cattle 

Great  Britain: 

Canadian,    in    Birkenhead  885 

Canadian  store  in  520,  589,  684,  685,  850,  1017 

Cement 

Brazil,   market   in  439 

British   Malaj-a:  imports  611 
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Cement — Con. 

Cliil?,  market   184 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports   611 

Production  in  Far  Eastern  Asia   1081 

!Sout,h   Africa,   dumping   duty   on,    from  Great 

Britain   577 

Certificates  of  origin 

British    West  Indies: 

Bahamas   540 

Jamaica,  exporters  fail  to  furnish   752 

Irish  Free  State   865 

Ceylon 

Improving  trade  of   324 

Opportunities    for   Canadian    goods   83 

Trade  of   81 

Cheese 

Belgium,   situation    14 

British  Malaya,  market   940 

Great  Britam,  opposition  to  alteration  in  box..  5 

prices  fall   887 

shortage  in   657 

Chemicals 

British   Malaya   579 

Chile,  market   142 

Chile 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  imports 

of   39 

Cement  market   in..    ..    ,   134 

Chemicals  and  drugs  imports   142 

Economic  conditions  in..   289 

Electrical   goods   imports   143 

Electrical  goods  market   361 

Foodstuffs   imports   183 

Footwear  market   144 

Hardware  and   tools  imports   98 

Iron  and  steel  products  imports   40 

Leather   belting   imports     184 

Machinery  and   supplies  imports   98 

Market  conditions  improving   f34 

Pulp  and   paper  imports   184 

Reports  of  Trade   Comknissioner  B.   S.  Webb, 
Buenos  Aires : 

January  1,   1923..    ..      38,  97,  142,   183,  252,  289, 

January  30,   1923   361 

January  30,   1923   722 

Report!    of    Assistant    Trade   Commissioner  P. 
W.  Cook. 

January   3.   1923..    ..    292 

Representation,    credit    and    selling   conditions..  722 

Textiles,  imports  of   38 

Transportation   material   imports   97 

Valparaiso   a  textile -importing  centre   24 

Wallpaper   import   trade   252 

Wood  and  wood  products   imports   183 

China 

Apples  (fresh),  market  in   863 

Associated    Chambers   of   Commerce   resolutions  821 

Belting   requirements   of   60 

Business  activity  in  Shanghai   334 

Business  conditions   332 

Canned   goods  market   900 

Customs  returns.   1922   332 

Electrical   supplies   trade   in   509 

Flour  elevatoi    (first)  in   334 

Flour  market  in   333 

Insurance   company   absorbed   by   Sun   Life  of 

Canada   642 

Mechanical  rubber  goods  market   538 

I'lurnbers'    supplies   in   demand   992 

Railway  extensions   in   1007 
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China— -Con. 

Ef^ports   by   Trade   Commissioner  J.   W.  Ross, 
Shanghai  • 

January  20.  1923   332 

March   10,   1923   640 

March   12,   1923   642 

April  17,  1923   863 

April  25.  1923   900 

May  23,  1023     1010 

Reports  by  G    A.   R.  Emery,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner : 

November  1,  1922   60 

November  20,  1922   62 

February  5.   1923   423 

February   20,    1923   537 

March  1,  1923  572,  607 

March  10.  1923   615 

Rubber  goods   market   537 

"Waterproof  clothing,  sanitary  and  surgical  goods  573 

Tariff,  date  of  new   255 

revision   332 

Tires  and  tubes   (rubber)   607 

Trade   marks   registration  62,  615 

United   State?  activity  in   333 

Wheat  and  flour  trade  prospects   423 

Wheat  crop  condition   1010 

Woollen  textiles  market  in   640 

C.I.F. 

Great  Britain.  Canadian  exporters  should  quote 

sterling   708 

Oothes  pegs 

Great   Britain.   Canadian   in   690 

Coal  ^ 

European   shortage   423 

Great  Britain,  trade  in  South  Wales   590 

United  States,  for  ships  stores:  tariff  modified  504 

Coconuts 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  exports  of..  ..  905 
Cod 

Itab',  fishery  development   987 

Cold  storage 

Australia,  vacuum  process  of  food  storage. .  . .  979 
Colombia 

German  hardware  in   25 

Concrete  sleepers 

India,   demonstration   of   392 

Cotton 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,   growing  in  Aus- 
tralia  750 

mills  fo  Sydney   53 

ratoon  cotton  export  prohibited   53 

progress  of  industry   328 

Empire   growing   of   ^35 

Great   Britain,   cotton   trade   conditions..    ..434,  686 

Hungary,  tendency  in  goods  market   988 

India,  crops  increased   569 

Cream  (condensed) 

South  Africa,  market   855 

Credits 

British   West   Indies,   Jamaica,   system   992 

Cuba 

Excess  postage  to   728 

Market  for  certain  Canadian  products,  10,  110, 

181,  297,  652,  864,  986 
Potatoes    a    prohibited    import    from  certain 

countries   958 


?.\C!E. 

Cuba— Con. 

Reports    from    J.    L.    Gonzalez-Hoyuela,  Office 
of  Trade  Commissioner 

December  15,  1922   IQ 

January  2,  1923   no 

January  15,  1923   181 

January  31,   1923   297 

March  31,  1923   652 

April  30,  1923   864 

May  31,  1923  .'   986 

Currency 

Germany,    and    trade   situation  ,  ..  78 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Goods  sent  by  post   192 

Industrial  revival  in   622 

Paper  and  pulp  situation  in   774 

Prague  International  Fair   335 

D 

Dairy  equipment 

Switzerland   647 

Dairy  products 

Great  Britain,  home  consumption   847 

Denmark 

Improving  conditions  in   779 

Increased    production   of   pigs   and   bacon..    ..  1017 

New    belting    advantageous    for    outdoor    use..  986 

Tariff  increases   809 

Diamonds 

Dutch  Guiana,  discovery  in   542 

Doors 

Belgium,  market  for  Douglas  fir   797 

Dowels 

Great  Britain,  market  in   782 

steady  demand   350 

Dutch  Guiana 

Diamond  discovery  in   542 


E 


East  Africa 

Paper  from  bamboo   615 

Egg  boxes 

Ireland,  market  for   934 

Egypt 

Flax  cultivation  in   904 

Electrical  goods 

Chile,  market  for  goods  143,  361 

China,  trade  in   509 

Italy,  condition  of  market   913 

Electricity 

Australia,  Victorian  Government's  scheme. ...  12 
Excelsior 

Great  Britain,  market   1049 

Exchange. 

Brazil,  situation  in   18 

Exhibitions    and    fairs   63 

Argentine,  Buenos  Aires,  agricultural   335 

Australia,  at  British  Empire  Exhibition,  1924..  168 

Motor  exhibition   335 

New  South  Wales,  forestry  exhibit  at  Sydney  256 

Belgium,  rubber  at  Brussels   335 

China,  exhibition  and  sales  room  at  Shanghai  145 

Czecho- Slovakia.  Prague  International  Fair..   ..  385 
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Exhibitions  and  fairs— Con. 

I'ive  points  for  exhibitors  at   582 

(.uMinanv,  Leipzig,  spring  fair   628 

Great    Britain,   All-Russian   24 

British    Empire    Exhibition,    Canadian  parti- 
cipation in  627,  739,  819,  875,  963,  1003 

British  Industries  Fair  427,  495,  589 

Scottish  Grocers'   680 

Latvia,  international  nt  Riga   691 

Netherlands    East    Indies,    fourth  international 

fair  367,  1016 

Sweden,   Jubilee   exposition,   Gothenburg,   1923..  411 

P 

Ferro-silicon 

United   States,  tariff  on   from  Ontario   577 

Fiji 

Trade  of   53 

Fish 

Germany,  trade  in  products   233 

Italy,  certain  duties  abolished   1034 

Fish  (canned) 

Holland,   trading  possibilities   236 

Italy,  marking  of   906 

Fish  (canned  pilchards) 

British  Malaya,  market   941 

Fish  (canned  salmon) 

Mexico,  market  for   283 

Fish  (dried) 

British  Malaya,  market   941 

Great  Britain   938 

Flax 

Egj'pt,  cultivation  in   904 

France,  growing  in   810 

Great  Britain,  crop  of  Northern  Ireland   409 

New  Zealand,  paper  from   906 

Russia,  to  export   555 

South  Africa,  experiments   HI 

Floor 

Brazil,  imports   1032 

British  Malaya,  market   940 

British  West  Indies 

Jaimaica,  imports  in  1922                               ..  564 

Canada's   strong   position   in   trade   1050 

China,  market  in   333 

trade  prospects   423 

Germany,  Hamburg  flour  trade   964 

Great   Britain,   growing  dependence  on  Canada 

for  and  wheat   1047 

Holland,  imports  ••  •   806 

Italy,  duty  on  wheat;   a  correction   192 

lower  customs  duty  on   274 

Foodstuffs 

Chile,  imports   183 

Vacuum  process  of  cold  storage   979 

Footwear 

Australia,   large  contraction  in  exports   169 

marketing  rubber  in   676 

Chile,  market   144 

Great  Britain,  market   48 

market  for  rubber   384 

rubber,  in  Bristol  area   315 

New  Zealand,  trade  of   S31 

Poland,  market  for  rubber   768 

United   States,  production  increased   P85 

(i^'ee  also  Boots  and  Shoes). 


Page. 

Forests 

Britisih  Honduras,  resources  development  ..  ..  681 
France 

Commercial    propaganda,    trade   with    Australia  395 

Convention  of  commerce  between  and  Canada  203,  462 

Economic  conditions  447,  711 

Flax  growing  in   810 

Kitchenware  requirements  in   903 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre,  Paris 

February  1,  1923   360 

February  26,  1923   447 

March  8,  1923   644 

April  12,  1923   711 

May  9,  1923..   903 

Rubber  goods  market  in   644 

Tariff  rates:  Convention  of  Commerce  between 

Canada  and  France,  1922   462 

Trade  and  industry  in   360 

Fruit 

Australia,  parlous  state  of  industry   327 

Fruit  (canned) 

Australia,  stocks  held   928 

Belgium,  market  for   796 

Furs  and  skins 

Great  Britain,  inquiries  for  in   246 


Gas  (wood  producer) 

Production  of   592 

Germany 

Agricultural  implements,  increased  prices..  ..   ..  70 

Apple  market  in   682 

Asbestos  imports  into..  -   281 

Bones,  demand  for  in..   50 

Boot  and  shoe  export  trade   643 

Economic  situation  in  78,  178,  319,  459,  742,  896 

Export  control  in  occupied  territory   618 

Fish  products  trade..  ..   233 

Flour  trade  of  Hamburg   964 

Import  duties  in  occupied  territories   617 

Leipzig  Spring  Fair   628 

Lumber  market  in   794 

Paper  industry  conditions   232 

Port  of  Hamburg's  prosperity   396 

Reconstruction  of  mercantile  marine   1023 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  L  D.  Wilgress, 
Hamburg ; 

December  20,  1922   50 

December  23,  1922      78 

January  10,  1923                                         178,  233 

January  18,  1923   281 

January  21,  1923   318 

February  8,  1923   396 

February  28,  1923   459 

March  13,  1923   628 

March  29,  1923   682 

April  10,  1923   742 

AprU  24,  1923   794 

May  7,  1923   896 

Mav  17,  1923   964 

May  30,  1923   1023 

Shortage  of  capital  in   179 

Trade  control  and  tariffs  (occupied  territory)..  694 

Trade  reviving  with  Straits  Settlements   291 

Trade  with  occupied:  warning  to  traders   359 

Wages  of  skilled  as  against  unskilled  workers.  118 

Zinc  shortage  in   59 

Gold 

Australia,  yield  in  1922   329 

New  South  Wales,  decreased  production   ..    ..  394 

Gold  Coast 

Agricultural  developments   112 
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Grain 

Italy,  duties  further  suspended   70 

Great  Britain 

Bacon  trade  conditions   494 

Boot  and  shoe  trade  conditions   370 

Bristol,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman ; 

December  8,  1922   6 

Bristol,  reports  by  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Douglas  S.  Cole; 

January  29,  1923   313 

March  2,  1923   495 

March  8,  1923   495 

March  27,  1923   589 

April  26,  1923   749 

April  30,  1923   851 

May  1,   1923   850 

May  16,  1923   938 

May  17,  1923   886 

British  Empire  Exhibition  739,  1003 

British  Industries  Fair  427,  496,  589 

Brushes  likely  to  increase  in  price  1071 

Business  and  financial  conditions.  .4,  134,  155,  163, 

352,  388,  519,  709,  881,  1047 

Butter  and  cheese  prices  fall   887 

Canned  goods  market  in  Bristol   851 

Cattle  (Canadian)  at  Dundee   850 

Avonmouth  lairage   589 

in  Birkenhead  1017 

in  Scottish  market   488 

first  consignments  684,  685 

prospects  in  Manchester   312 

trade  in   520 

Cheese  box  (Canadian),  London  trade  opposes 

alterations  in   5 

Cheese  shortage  in   657 

Clothes  pegs  (Canadian)  in   590 

Coal  trade  of  South  Wales   590 

Condensed  milk  standards  adopted   389 

Cotton  trade  in  Lancashire   686 

Cotton  trade  conditions   434 

Dowels  in  steady  demand   350 

Excelsior  market  conditions  1049 

Exports  from  Ruhr  district  1072 

Exporters  should  quote  c.i.f.  sterling  prices..   ..  708 

Fish  oil,  market  in  Bristol   938 

Flax  crop  of  Northern  Ireland   409 

Food  products,  legislation  re  quality  and  marking  518 

Furs  and  skins  inquired  for  in   246 

Glasgow,  reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Gordon 
B.  Johnson: 

January  5,  1923   133 

January  8,  1923   242 

February  2,  1923   308 

February  5,  1923   363 

February  9,  1923   380 

February  27,  1923   484 

March  1,  1923   488 

March  23,  1923   543 

April  28,  1923   587 

April  6,  1923   684 

May  8,  1923   850 

May  10,  1923   881 

May  12,  1923   884 

May  15,  1923   934 

Grass  seeds  market   243 

Groceries  and  canned  goods  market  conditions..  914 

Handles  in  demand   886 

Hay  market  prospects  in  England  312,  422,  496 

London    clause    charges    on    imported    ..  ..979 

How  to  establish  an  export  department  1006 

Lawn   sprinkler  requirements  850 

Leather  production  curtailment   774 

Liverpool,  Reports   by   Trade  Commissioner  J. 
Forsyth  Smith : 

January  16,  1923   163 

May  3,  1923   782 


Pagb. 

Great  Britain— Con. 
Liverpool,    reports   by   Trade   Commissioner  J. 


Forsyth  Smith.— Con. 

May  15,  1923   885 

June  1,  1923..   1017 

June  4,  1923  IQlg 

London  clause  charges  on  imported   979 

London,      reports      of      Trade  Commissioner 
Harrison  Watson 

December  12,  1922   5 

December  15,  1922   4 

December  22,  1922   42 

January  18,  1923  ,   155 

January  26,  1923  243,  247,  249 

February  9,  1923   350 

February  15,  1923   388 

February  16,   1923  389,  429 

February  23,  1923   427 

February  28,  1923   492 

March  15,  1923   518,519,520 

May  11,  1923   847 

May  16,  1923   880 

May  18,  1923   887 

June  6,  1923   1017 

June  13,  1923   1049 

June  15,  1923   1047 

London,  reports  of  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the 

Trade  Commissioner  April  17,  1923   709 

Macaroni  cartons  should  be  of  convenient  size  749 
Manchester,    reports    of    Trade  Commissioner 
J.  E.  Ray. 

December  23,  1922   93 

January  4,  1923   134 

January  15,  1923  244,  246 

February  2,  1923  312,  352 

February  7,  1923   351 

March  1,  1923   434 

March  8,  1923   494 

March  16,  1923   434 

March  29,  1923   589 

April  9,  1923   686 

AprU  10,  1923   685 

April  25,  1923   746 

Market  for  dowels,  brooms,  and  handles   783 

Marking  of  food  products  for   566 

Meat  and  dairy  products,  home  consumption..  ..  847 

"  Open  contracts  "   993 

Paper  trade  conditions   351 

Radio  apparatus  in   242 

Representation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland   363 

Rubber  for  street  paving   667 

goods  market  in   42 

goods   (mechanical)    in   Manchester  District..  244 

goods  in  Bristol  area   313 

manufactures  market  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  380 

Scottish  business  conditions   884 

Grocers'  Exhibition   681 

industry  and  trade  prospects   308 

Strawberry  and  raspberry  pulp  market  1018 

Sugar  consumption  and  price  movements  in  1922  133 

situation  in   93 

Trade  by  countries  in  1922   429 

Facilities  Act   247 

Ulster,  business  conditions   863 

"United  Kingdom":  use  of  term  542 


Wcddel's  review  of  the  frozen  meat  trade..  ..  492 
Wheat  and  flour:  increasing  Canadian  imports..  1047 

Wheelbarrows,  market  for   589 

Woodenware  market  in  Scotland   484 


Gypsum 

Australia,  use  as  a  fertilizer   855 

H 

Hams 

British  Malaya,  market   940 
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Handles 

Gnat   Britain,  niaikot  for. 
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HortlM  arc 

Chile,  imports   98 

Colombia,  Gorman  hardware  in   25 

France,  kitchenware  requirements   903 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  glut  in  market   312 

London   Clause  charges  on   979 

market  in  Bristol  area   496 

market  prospects  in  England   422 


Herring:  (sea) 

United  States,  duty  on. 

Hides  and  skins 
Uganda,  industrj'  of..  , 


544 


958 


Holland 

Canned  and  powdered  milk  market   756 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  in 

demand   173 

Canned  fish  possibilities   236 

Dried  and  evaporated  apples  in  demand   129 

Economic  conditions  446,  758,  989 

Economic  conditions  compared  with  1914   241 

Flour   imports,   Jan. -Mar.,   1923   807 

Honey,  n^arket  for  in   527 

Packing  house  products,  market  in  800,  859 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  N.  D.  Johnston, 

Rotterdam : 

December  29.  1922   129 

January  8.  1923   173 

January  17,  1923    236 

Januarj'  22,  1923   240 

February  21,  1923   440 

February  24,  1923  446,  527 

April  20,  1923   758 

April  23,  1923   756 

March  16,  1923   800 

April  30,   1923  806,  859 

May  28,  1923   989 

Sugar  in  demand   440 

SjTup,  market  for  in   527 

Honey 

Holland,  market  for  in..   527 

Hose  (rubber) 

Australia,  marketing  of   672 


Housing 

Argentina,  municipal  scheme. 


109 


Hnngary 

Cotton  goods  market  tendencies. 
Wool  clip  of  


Hydro-electricity 

Australia,  development   255 

Victoria    Government's    electrical    scheme..    ..  858 

Irish  Free  State,  plans  in   182 


India 

Asbestos   roofing  market   977 

Auction  sales  as  a  method  of  introducing  goods  523 

Canadian  manufacturers  lose  opportimities   in..  1045 

Concrete   sleepers   demonstration   392 

Confidence  in   future  of   356 

C!otton  and  sugar  cane  crops  increase   569 

Export  record   718 

Financial  and   political  situation   128 

Foreign  trade   127 

Foreign  trade,  1922-23:  detaUs  of  imports..    ..  970 

Irrigation   project,   great   892 


Page. 

India  Con. 

Kraft  paper  in  growing  demand   1019 

Packing  of  canned   goods  to   754 

Railway  deficit,  1921-22  *.  426 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  H.   A.  Chis- 
holm,    Calcutta : 

November  23,  1922   gi 

December   14.   1922   125 

December  20.   1922  126,  127 

January  11.   1923   324 

January  18,   1923   356 

January    20.    1923   425 

January    24,    1923  391,  392 

February  2,   1923   422 

February  7,   1923   426 

February  15,  1923   523 

Felmiary  22.  1923   561 

February  23,  1923   559 

March  14,  1923   635 

March  24,  1923                                              .,  719 

March  27,  1P23   718 

April   6,   1923   754 

April  20,  1923  891,  892 

May  4,   1923   970 

May  10,   1923   977 

May  15,   1923   1019 

May  17,  1923   1045 

Tea  production   424 

Treasure  imports  increasing   635 

United  States  trade  with  (notes)   561 

Wheat    situation    in  125,    422,    719,  891 

Irish  Free  State 

Certificate  of  origin  in   865 

Ef?g  boxes,  market  in   934 

Hydro -electric  developments  planned   182 

Industrial   and   trade    prospects  311,  881 

Prospects    for    Canadian   trade  883 

Representation   in   366 

Rubber  manufactures  market   380 

Tariff  543,  587 

arrangements   summary   691 

customs  procedure   654 

Iron  and  steel 

Brazil,   imports   1031 

Chile,  import  trade  of   40 

United  States,  prospects  for  1923   632 

Italy 

Business    and    financial    situation.  .13,    180,    599,  950 

Canned   goods  market   434 

Cod   fishery   development   987 

Convention  of  commerce  between  Canada  and . .  267 

Flour  duties  further  reduced   274 

Grain   duties   further  suspended   70 

Marking  of  tinned  fish   906 

Meats  and  fish:  certain  import  duties  abolished.  1034 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke, 
Milan : 

December  8,   1922   13 

December  16,  1922   88 

January   4,    1923   180 

January   23,   1923   278 

February  5.  1923   357 

March   24.   1923   599 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F. 
MacEachem,  Milan: 

May  14.  1925   950 

May  18,   1923   987 

Sugar     duty     (on     two     grades)  temporarily 

abolished   &09 

production  and  trade   88 

Wheat   flour  duty:   a   correction   192 

Woodpulp  market  in   278 

J 

Jamaica.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 
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Japan 

Agricultural   implements   for   449 

Automobiles  in  Korea   453 

Economic  conditions  in   503 

Labour  costs   698 

Paper   production   806 

Representation  in   942 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan, 
Yokohama : 

January   15,   1923   330 

February  7.  1923   448 

February  15,  1923   503 

April  15,  1923  806,  942 

Salted  salmon  from  North  America  in   448 

Trade  of   1922   330 

Jute 

Mexico,  substitute  for,  discovered   410 

K 

Kenya  Colony 

Agricultural   implements   in  demand   50 

Bamboo  cutting  rights  for  paper  pulp   749 

L 

Latex 

Requirements  of  containers  1049 

Latvia 

Agricultural  implements  to  be  tested  in..  ..  755 
Dairy    machinery    for    co-operative  associations 

in   690 

International   exhibition  in  Riga   691 

Leather 

Great   Britain,   production  curtailed  774 

LocomotiTes 

New  Zealand,  construction  in   567 

Lumber 

German  market  for   794 

M 

Macaroni 

Belgium,  market   in   642 

Great  Britain,  cartons  should  be  of  convenient 

size   749 

Machinery  (irrigation  works) 

Siam,  possibilities  in   753 

Mail  orders 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica   687 

"Market  value":  need  for  an  international  defi- 
nition  854 

Marking 

Great  Britain.  legislation  re  for  food  products..  566 

Meat  products 

Great  Britain,  home  consumption   847 

Weddel's  annual  review  492 

Italy,   certahi   duties   abolished  1034 

Mexico 

Apple  market  in   531 

Camied  salmon  market  in   283 

Consular  regulations  on  shipments  from   505 

Economic  conditions   759 

Importation  of  samples  into   990 

Jute  substitute  discovered   410 

Parcel   post   shipments   to   991 

Registration  of  trade-marks  and  labels   1034 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde, 
Mexico  City : 

January  29,   1923   283 

March  16,  1923   531 


Page. 

Mexico  Con. 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde, 


Mexico  City — Con. 

March  12,  192S   534 

March  31,  1923   759 

May  30,  1923    990 

May  2S,   1923   991 

Tariff  changes  768,  991 

Trade  marks  registration   534 

Milk  (canned) 

Holland,  market   756 

Milk  (condensed) 

British   West   Indies,   British   Guiana,   duty  on 

190,  336,  654 

Great  Britain,  standards  adopted   389 

South  Africa,  market   855 

Milk  (filled) 

United  States,  shipments  prohibited   504 

Milk  (powdered) 

Holland,  market   756 


Minerals 

Australia,  New  South  Wales  production,  1922..  750 
Montserrat.     See  under  British  West  Indies. 


Morocco 

Improving  prospects  in   1029 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Annual  fair   367 

Cement  imports   611 

Business  conditions  54 

Fourth   international   industries   fair   1016 

Marketing  areas  in  the   1072 

Report  by  Trade  Commissioner  A-  B.  Muddi- 
man,  Singapore: 

May  25,  1923   1072 

Trade  in   326 

Newfoundland 

Business  conditions   593 

Import  trade   636 

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F. 
MacEachem,  Milan: 

April  10,  1923  593,  636 

Sugar  duties   654 

Surtax  of  25  per  cent  withdrawn   448 

New  Industries 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  engineering  works 

in  Sydney   569 

New  Zealand 

Canadian  shipments  via  United  States  ports..  ..  616 

Charge  on  parcels  from  overseas   577 

Compo  board  dutiable   653 

Footwear  trade  of   931 

Imports  from  Canada   11 

Imports  from  Canada,  1922   566 

In\ports   from   Canada,   year   ended   March  31, 

1923   933 

Improved  banking  returns   890 

Locomotive  construction  in   567 

New  industries  in   30 

Paper  (high-grade)  from  flax   908 

Representation  in   541 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  W.  A,  Beddoe, 

Auckland : 

December  6.   1922   11 

March  6,  1923  566,  577 

April   23,   1923  890,  891 

May  7,  1923  931,  933 

Resumes  trade  with  former  enemv  countries..  ..  890 

Tenders  invited  63,  194,  338.  578,  729, 


656,  867,  952,  1080 
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Nirarafsua 

Consul  for,  nt  Montreal   647 

Norway 

Match  industi-y  conditions   711 

Paint3  and  varnishes  trade   139 

Report   by   Commercial   Agent   C.   E.  Sontum, 
Christ iania  : 

February  12,  1923   408 

Tariff  increase   408 

Tendering  for  supplies  in   969 

O 

ou 

Australia,  boring  operations   395 

New   South   Wales,   shale   production   51 

Venezuela,  industry  in   500 

Oranges 

Australia,  handling  of  on  consignment   168 

P 

Packing 

India,  canned  goods   ..  754 

Packing  house  products 

Holland,  market  for  in  800,  859 

Paper 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  tests  in  making..  52 

Central  America,  in  demand   905 

Czecho-Slovakia,  situation   774 

East  Africa,  from  bamboo   615 

Germany,  conditions  in  industry   232 

Great  Britain,  review  of  trade   351 

India,  growing  demand  for  kraft  in   1019 

Japan,  production   806 

New  Zealand,  high-grad,e,  from  flax   906 

Paperboard 

Argentina,  notes  on  market   502 

Parcel  post 

Canada,  via  New  York  to  Central  and  South 

America   992 

Mexico,  shipments  by   991 

Persia 

Commercial  revival  in   814 


Pern 

Railway  construction  in   298 

Phosphate 

Australia,  Nauru  and  Ocean  Island  deposit..   ..  558 


Pilferage 

Chile,  efforts  to  reduce  losses  in  371 

Plumbers'  supplies 

China,  demand  for  .-•   992 

Poland 

Rubber  footwear  market   768 

Portugal 

Asbestos  market  in  631 

Lumber  industry  in   323 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Cement  market  in   261 

Postage 

Argentina,  application  of  parcel  post  surtax..   ..  616 

Cuba,  excess   728 

mail  shipment  regulations   254 

Czecho-Slovakia,  goods  sent  by  post   192 

Short -paid  letters  from  Canada   113 


Page. 

Potatoes 

Cuba,  prohibition  of  import  from  certain  coun- 


tries  95g 

United  States,  market  171^  631 

Pulp  (strawberry  and  raspberry) 

Great  Britain,  market   1018 

Pt 

Radio  equipment 

Belgium,  market   524 

Great  Britain   242 

Railways 

China,  extensions  in   1007 

India,  deficit,  1921-22   426 

Peru,   construction   in   298 

United  States,  conditioning  prospects  for  1923..  633 

Railway  material 

Brazil,  railways  and   106 

British  West  Indies,  maintenance  requirements..  893 

Chile,  imports   97 

Representation 

Chile   722 

Ireland   366 

Japan   942 

Great  Britain,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland   363 

New  Zealand   541 

Rubber 

British  Malaya,  restriction  in  production   172 

future  of  industry   613 

Ceylon,  restriction  in  production   172 

Great  Britain,  for  street  paving   667 

Rubber  estates 

British   Malaya,  demands  of   1056 

Rubber  gooda 

Australia,  marketing  in   670 

tariff   578 

Belgium,  market   480 

British  West  Indies,  imports   287 

Jamaica,  market  for  products   982 

China,  market  for  537,  539,  607 

France,  market  in   644 

Great  Britain,  as  a  market   42 

import  statistics  of  manufactures   387 

in  Bristol  area   313 

in  Scotland  and  Ireland   380 

mechanical,  in  Manchester  district   244 

South  Africa,  market  for   713 

Russia 

Flax  for  export  to..   555 

Standardization  of  exports  in   989 

S 

Salmon 

Japan,  North  American  salted  in   448 

Samples 

Mexico,  importation  of   990 

Seeds 

Great  Britain,  greater  activity  in  grass   243 

Shipbuilding 

World's  output  reduced:  details   249 

Shipping 

Argentina,  steamship  service  with   Canada..    ..  505 

Canada,  all-year  sailings  with  Scandinavia..   ..  505 

between  River  Plate  and  Montreal   298 

Montreal  and  Copenhagen   655 

sailings  from  Vancouver  to  Mexican,  Central 

and  South  American  ports   148 
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Shipping — Con. 

Germany,  as  competitor  of  Great  Britain..    ..  702 

Port  of  Hamburg's  prosperity   396 

reconstruction  of  mercantile  marine   1023 

United  States,  decline  in   799 

ocean-borne  trade  in  1922   322 

ocean  charter  market  depressed   984 

Siam 

Business  conditions   54 

Report  by  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward : 
May  8,  1923   753 

Silks 

Argentina,  market  for  and  artificial  silks. .    . .  602 


Sleepers 

India,  demonstration  of  concrete. 


392 


Sonth  Africa 

Agricultural   and   market  conditions  323 

Apple  shipments  from  Canada   251 

Business  conditions  140,  592 

Classification    of   products    containing   alcohol..  1066 

Condensed  cream  and  milks:  market   855 

Customs  duties  (revised)   692 

Customs  changes   763 

Dumping  duty:   cement   fra(nn  certain  countries  405 

Flax  experiments  in   Ill 

Reports   by   Assistant   Trade   Commissioner  J. 
Cormack,  Cape  Town — 

December  14,  1922   140 

December  30,  1922   251 

January  11,  1923   323 

January  25,  1923   405 

March  1,  1923  576,  577 

March  9,  1923   592 

March  22,  1923   713 

April  11,  1923   855 

May  21,  1923   1068 

May  25,  1923   1075 

Tariff  changes   577 

Tenders  invited   449 

Weights  and   Measures  Act  461,  891,  1075 

Wireless  equipment  market..  ..   576 

Spain 

Agricultural  ^machinery  market   17 

Business  conditons  in   373 

Commercial    arrangements    with    United    States  617 

Tariff  position  of  British  Dominions   653 

Sprinklers 

Great  Britain,  requirements  for  Bristol  area..  850 
Steel 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  manufacture. .   . .  256 

Straits  Settlements 

Business  conditions   325 

Germany's  reviving  trade  with   291 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.   B.  Mud- 
diman,  Singapore — 

February  20,  1923   611 

March  3,  1923  591,  613 

March  24,  1923   751 

April  24,  1923   940 

May  25,  1923  1072 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward, 
Singapore — 

November  24,  1922   54 

December,  1922  174,  lOlO,  1056 

Report    by    K.    L.    Carruthers,    office    of  the 
Trade  Commissioner — 

December  30,  1922   325 

See  also  British  Malaya. 
Sugar 

Australia,  yield   569 

British  West  Indies,  crop  in  1922   805 


_  Page. 
Sugar— -Con. 

Europe,  production,  1922   171 

Great    Britain,    consumption    and    price  move- 
ments in  1922   133 

situation  in  Manchester   93 

Holland,  in  demand   440 

India,  cane  crops  increased   569 

Italy,   duty   on   two   grades   temporarily  abol- 
ished 809,  906 

production  and  trade  of   88 

Newfoundland,  reduces  duties   654 

United  States,  situation  in  1923   321 

World  crop   280 

Sweden 

Ae:ricultural  implements  industry  in   451 

Gothenburg  Jubilee  Exposition,   1923   411 

Woodpulp  market  in  United  States   591 

Switzerland 

Dairj'  equipment  in   647 

Economic  conditions   633 

Business  and  financial  conditions   357 

Syrup 

Holland,  Xnarket  for  in   527 

T 

Tarififs 

Argentina,  ajiplication  of  postal  post  surtax  in  616 

parcel   post   regulations  866 

proposed  modification   191 

Australia,  textiles,  customs  decisions..  ..  368,  648,  911 

cotton  ratoon,  export  prohibited   53 

deferred   duties  189,   653,  912 

invoice  requiiements. .  367 

rubber  manufactures   679 

woollen  yarn  189 

Belgium,  changes  616 

Brazil,  duties  to  be  payable  60  per  cent  in  gold  192 
British  preferential,  applicable  to  Canadian  goods 

779,  1004,  1078 

British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  new  export  ordinance   405 

Bahamas,  invoice  and  certificate  of  origin  for  540 
Barbados,  20  per  cent  surtax  reimposed  , .   . .  807 

British  Guiana,  ad  valorem  duties  in   297 

changes  406 

condensed  milk  190,336,654 

revised   189 

tax  on  commercial  travellers  in  110,190,865 

Dominica,   mode   of  assessment   of  duties   . .  865 

Grenada,  changes   Ill 

duty  on  gold  and  silver  manufactures  . .   . .  808 
Montserrat,    tariff    collection    ordinance  1893 

Amendment  836 

Trinidad,  new  export  ordinance   405 

Canada,  British  preferential  applicable  to  cloth- 
ing from  1004 

British   preferential   applicable   to   boots  and 

shoes  from  1078 

Dominion  changes  1923-24   783,  907 

CliuKi,   date   of   new  255 

revision  332 

Cuba,  potatoes  a  prohibited  import  from  cer- 
tain countries   958 

Denmark,  inrreases   809 

Fiance,  new  Convention  with  Canada..  ..203,  462 
CJennany,   export    control   in   occupied   territory  618 

exports  from  Ruhr  district  1072 

import   duties   in   occupied   territories  617 

trade  control  and,  in  occupied  territories  ..  694 

Irish  Free  State  543,  587 

certificate  of   origin  865 

customs  procedure   654 

summary  of  airangements  543,  587,  691 

Italy,   convention   of   Commerce  with   Canada..  267 

flour  duties  reduced  274 

giam    duties    further    suspended   70 
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Tariff:* — Con. 

Italy— Con. 

marking  of  tinned  fish  for   906 

mtats    and    fish:    ct-rtain    duties    abolished'..  1034 

sugar     duty     on     two     grades  temporarily 
abolishfd  809_  905 

wheat   Hour  duty:  a  corn-rtion  

Mexico,  changes  ygg 

consular  regulations  on  shipments  

importation   of  samples  

parcel    post  shipments  

^trade-m.'\rk.<?   registration  534^  IO34 

Newfoundland,  sugar  duties  '  654 

surta.\  of  25  per  cent  withdrawn..   ..   .'.  448 
New  Zealand,  charge  on  parcels  from  overseas..  577 

compo-board   dutiable  653 

shipments  via  U.S.  ports  V.  *  .  616 

Norway,  increase  

South  Africa,  cement  dumping  duty  from  certain 

countries   405 

^^''^l^f  ."."577,  763 

revised  duties   692 

Spain,    commercial    arrangements    with  United 

States  

position  of  British  Dominions..  .. 
United   States,  as  affecting  Canadian  exports 

76,  276,  420,  668,  742,  780,  878,  1008 
calcnim  carbide  from  Quebec  (dumping  duty)  866 

castings   from   Ontario   (dumping)  .504 

cement  (countervailing  duty)  408 

change  in  coimtervailing  duties  HI 

coal  from  Canada  for  ship's  stores  (modifica- 


192 
991 
505 
990 
991 


408 


617 
653 


tion). 


504 


conditions  governing  free  entry  of  goods  returned  990 

commercial   arrangements   with   Spain   617 

ferro-silicon    from   Canada    (dumping   duty)..  577 

filled    milk   shipments   prohibited   504 

herring  (sea)  duty  on  .*.'  544 

Holland   bricks,   free   importation  ..  707 

investigations  692  866 

invoicing    regulations    for    goods    shipped  in 

different  cars   g08 

logs   cut    from    New   Brunswick   crown   lands  190 

logs  from  British  Columbia   336 

marking  of  containers  (regulations)   693 

pulpwood   countervailing   duty  \  408 

veneer  from  Quebec  (dumping)                      [\  693 

Urugiiay,   pure   food   regulations                       ..'  462 

Taxation 

British   West   Indies,   British   Guiana,  commer- 
cial travellers   190 

Tea 

India,  production   424 

Probable  croD  shortage   549 

Tenders  invited 

Australia   112,  146,  194,  298,  370,  546,  953,  1079 

New   Zealand.. 63,   194,   338,   578,   656,   729,  867, 

952,  1080 

Norway,  preferential  treatment  for  native  firms.  969 
South  Africa   449 

Textiles 

Argentina,  tariff  and  sailing  conditions   648 

Chile,  import  trade  in   38 

Valparaiso   an   importing  centre   224 

United  States,  situation  in  industry   141 

Threshers 

Australia, 

limited  market  for  in   634 


Timber— Con. 
Australia — Gpn. 

softwood  imports   52 

Chile,  and  timber  products   183 

Great   Britain,   market   for  wood   manufactures  746 

Portugal,  lumber  industry   323 

United    States,    duty   on   logs   cut    from  New 

Brunswick  Crown  lands   190 

logs  from  British  Columbia   336 

Tires 

Australia,  marketing  of   872 

China,  market  for,  and  tubes   607 

France,  market   644 

Great  Britain,  markets  49,  314,  382 

Tobacco 

Australia,  settlers  


521 


Trade  marks 

China,  registration  in  

Mexico,   registration  of  and   labels  in. 

Trawling 

Australia,  industry  closing  down  


..62,  615 
..534,  1034 


Timber 

Australia,  New  South  "Wales, 

forestry  exhibit  at  Sydney   256 

import  and  export   52 

imports,  1922   568 


Trinidad.    See  under  British  West  Indies. 


United  States 

Activity  in  China  

Anti-dumping    Act    applied    to    castings  from 
Ontario  

Apple  market  in  

Anti-dumping   Act   duty:   veneer   from  Quebec 

Automobile  wheels:  duty  654, 

Building  construction  in  

Business  conditions   8,  95,  320,501 

Butter   (Canadian)  prospects  

Canadian  exports  as  affected  by  tariffs  of..  .. 

76,  276,  420,  668,  742,  780, 

Change  in  countervailing  duties  

Coal  (Canadian)  for  ship's  stores,  tariff  modified 

Commercial  arrangements  with  Spain  

Conditions  governing  entry  of  goods  returned.. 

Countervailing  duties,  pulp  board  and  cement.. 
Dumping  duty  imposed  on  ferro-sUicon  from.. 

on  calcium  carbide  from  Quebec  

Filled  milk:  prohibition  of  shipments  

Footwear  production  increase  

Grain  Future  Act  declared  constitutional  

Herring  (sea)  duty  on  

Investigations  by  Tariff  Commission  

Invoicing  regulations  for  goods  shipped  in  dif- 
ferent cars  

Lumber  industry  activity  

Marking  containers  :  regulations  

Notes  on  trade  with  India  

Ocean-borne  trade  in  1922  

Ocean  charter  market  depressed  

Potato  market  conditions  171, 

Railroad  and  steel  prospects  for  1923  

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd, 
N'ew  York: 

December  21,  1922  

January  4,  1923  

January  4,  1923  

January  11,  1923  

February  15,  1923  

March  15,  1923  

May  23,  1923  

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H. 
Palmer,  New  York: 

January  19,  1923  

January  26,  1923   171, 

February  15,  1923  

April  6,  1923  


see 


333 

504 
720 
693 
655 

37 
894 

35 

878 
111 
504 
617 
990 
408 
577 
866 
504 
985 
686 
544 


232 
693 
561 
322 
984 
631 
632 


35 
36 
95 
320 
501 
S94 
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United  States — Con. 
Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H. 


Palmer,  New  York — Con. 

April  11,  1923   632 

April  20,  1923  686 

April  28,  1923   720 

May  30,  1923   985 

Reports  by  St,  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner,  New  York : 

February  16,  1923   322 

March  10,  1923   419 

May  10,  1923   799 

June  7,  1923   985 

Shipping  decline  in   799 

Sugar  situation  in  1923   321 

Tariff  investigations   692 

Textile  industry  in   141 

Trade  of   985 

Woodpulp  market  in  for  Sweden   591 

Wool  consumption   419 

U 

Uganda 

Hide  and  skin  industry  of   958 

Uruguay 

Pure  food  regulations   462 

V 

Venezuela 

Balata  exports  from   261 

Oil  industry  in   500 

W 

Wages 

Japan  problem  for  industrialists   698 

Wallpaper 

Chile,  import  trade  of   252 

China,  waterpoof  clothing  market  for   572 

Weights    and  Measures 

South  Africa,  Act  of  Union  of  1075 

"cental"   to   be   used   in   place   of   "cwt"  of 
100  lbs   461 


Page. 

Wheat 

Australia,  marketing  of   926 

New  South  Wales,  harvest,  1922-23   394 

China,  crop  condition   1010 

first  elevator  in   334 

trade  prospects   423 

Great  Britain,   growing  dependence   on  Canada 

for,  and  flour   1047 

India,  crop  situation  in   125,  422,  719,  891 

Wheelbarrows 

Great  Britain,  market   589 

Whiskey 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  trade  in   717 

Wireless  equipment 

South  Africa,  opportunities  in   576 

market  in  Scotland   484 

Woodenware 

Great  Britain,  market  for  dowels,  brooms  and 

handles   782 

Woodpulp 

Italy,  market  for   278 

Kenya  Colony,  bamboo  rights  for  paper   749 

United  States,  as  a  market  for  Swedish   591 

Wools 

Australia,  New  South  Wales, 

carbonising   568 

record  prices  at  Sydney   751 

sales  at  Sydney   256 

season's  record  price  for   53 

Hungary,  clip  of   1080 

United  States,  increased  consumption   419 

Woollens 

Argentina,  market   567 

Bulgaria,  industries  in   360 

China,  market  for   640 

Z 

Zinc 

Germany,  shortage  in   59 
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